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PREFACE. 


In  offering  another  edition  of  the  Medical  Dictionary  to  the 
public,  the  Editor,  desirous  of  rendering  it  as  generally  useful 
as  possible,  has  made  considerable  additions  and  alterations  by 
the  insertion  of  the  treatment  of  diseases,  the  Biography  of 
eminent  Medical  men,  and  the  pronunciation  of  the  several 
terms. 

Due  attention  has  been  given  to  the  anatomical  description 
of  the  various  parts  of  the  human  body,  and  the  explanation 
of  their  functions. 

The  most  approved  nosological  arrangement  of  the  diseases 
is  selected,  and  their  genera  and  species  fully  enumerated. 

Particular  attention  has  been  given  to  the  Materia  Medica, 
which  is  arranged  under  the  Linnasan  genera ;  the  prepara- 
tions which  enter  the  last  edition  of  the  London  Pharmaco- 
poeia are  minutely  mentioned,  and  the  later  discoveries  in 
chemistry  inserted. 

The  derivation  of  the  terms,  however  fanciful,  is  still 
retained,  and  the  declension  of  the  words  which  are  in  common 
use  is  given. 

The  Compiler  has  generally  to  acknowledge  his  obligations 
to  Abernethy,  Accum,  Aiken,  Albinus,  Bell,  Brande,  Bergius. 
Blanchard,  Burns,  Burserius,  Callisen,  Castelli,  Chaptal, 
Cooper,  Cruickshank,  Cullen,  Davy,  Denman,  Duncan,  Edin- 
burgh Dispensary,  Editors  of  Rees's  Cyclopaedia,  and  Mother- 
ley's  Dictionary,  Fourcroy,  Haller,  Hunter,  Innis,  Latta, 
Lavoisier,  Lewis,  Linnaeus,  Meyer,  Murray,  Nicholson,  Pott, 
Richerand,  Richter,  Saunders,  Sauvage,  Scarpa,  Smith,  Soem- 
mering, Swediaur,  Symonds,  Thomas,  Thompson,  Turton, 
Vaughan.  Vossius.  Willan,  Wilson,  Woodvillc. 


PREFACE. 


It  was  the  Editor's  original  intention  to  have  given  to  each 
writer  the  merit  of  the  particular  description  selected  from  his 
work,  but  having  occasion  to  consult,  frequently  to  abridge, 
and  sometimes  to  alter  various  passages  in  works  connected 
with  the  subject ;  and  finding  it  difficult,  and  in  many  instances 
impossible,  to  discover  the  original  writer  of  several  articles  ; 
and  convinced  at  the  same  time  it  would  be  attended  with  no 
particular  advantage,  he  prefers  making  a  general  acknow- 
ledgment to  particularizing  the  labours  of  each  individual. 
If  he  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  compressed  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  present  publication  much  general  and 
useful  information,  his  object  will  be  fully  answered. 


21  Pavim.f-Row.  June,  1  820. 
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ABA 

A  AA.  ANA.  (From  <tvn,  which  signifies 
_T3L»of  each.)  A  term  in  pharmacy, used  af- 
ter the  mention  of  two  or  more  ingredients, 
when  it  implies,  that  the  quantity  men- 
tioned of  each  ingredient  should  be  taken  ; 
e-  g-  R-  Poiasscc  niiratu :  Sacchari  albi  ad 
3j.  i.  e.  Take  nitrate  of  potash  and  white 
sugar,  of  each  one  drachm. 

A'abam.  A  term  used  by  some  ancient 
chemists  for  lead. 

AARON.  A  physician  of  Alexandria, 
author  of  thirty  books  in  theSyriac  tongue, 
containing  the  whole  practice  of  physic, 
chiefly  collected  from  the  Greek  writings, 
and  supposed  to  have  been  written  before 
620.  He  first  mentioned,  and  clearly  de- 
scribed, the  smallpox  and  measles,  which 
were  probably  brought  thither  by  the  Ara- 
bians. He  directed  the  vein  under  the 
tongue  to  be  opened  in  jaundice,  and  no- 
ticed the  white  colour  of  the  faeces  in  that 
disease.  His  works  are  lost,  except  some 
fragments,  preserved  by  Rhazes. 

Aba'ctos.  Abigeatus.  Among  the  an- 
cient physicians,  this  term  was  used  for  a 
miscarriage,  procured  by  art,  or  force  of 
medicines,  in  contradistinction  to  abortus, 
which  meant  a  natural  miscarriage.  The 
moderns  know  no  such  distinctions. 

A'bacus.  (From  a  Hebrew  word,  sig- 
nifying dust.)  A  table  for  preparations,  so 
called  from  the  usage  of  mathematicians  of 
drawing  their  figures  upon  tables  sprinkled 
with  dust. 

Abai'sir.  Abasis.  Spodium  Arabum.  Ivory 
black  ;  and  also  calcareous  powder. 

Abaliena'tio.  A  decay  of  the  body,  or 
mind. 

Abaljena'tus.  Corrupted.  A  part  so 
destroyed  as  to  require  immediate  extirpa- 
tion :  also  the  fault  or  total  destruction  of 
the  senses,  whether  external  or  internal,  by 
disease. 

A'banet.     (Hebrew,  the  girdle  worn  by 
the  Jewish  priests.    A  girdle-like  bandage. 
Aba'nga.    Ady.  The  palm  of  the  Island 
of  St.  Thomas,  from  which  Thernal's  re- 
storative is  prepared. 

Abapti'sta.  (From  a,  priv.  and  /W7a>, 
to  plunge.)    Abaplhion.    The  shoulders  of 
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the  old  trepan.  This  term  is  employed  by 
Galen,  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente,  Sculte- 
tus,  and  others,  to  denote  the  conical  saw 
with  a  circular  edge,  (otherwise  called  mo- 
diolus.orterebra,)  which  was  formerly  used 
by  surgeons  to  perforate  the  cranium. 
Abapti'ston.  See  Abaplista. 
Abarnahas.  Orum  ruff  urn.  A  chemical 
term  formerly  used  in  the  transmutation  of 
metals,  signifying  luna  pltna,  magius,  or 
magnesia. 

Aba'rtamen.  Lead. 
Abarticulation.  (From  ab,  &nd  articu- 
lus,  a  joint.)  That  species  of  articulation 
which  has  evident  motion.  See  Diarlhrosis. 
Abas.  (An  Arabian  word.)  The  scald- 
head  ;  also  epilepsy. 
Aba'sis.  See  Abaisir. 
Abbreviation.  The  principal  uses  of 
medicinal  abbreviations  are  in  prescrip- 
tions ;  in  which  they  are  certain  marks,  or 
half  words,  used  by  physicians  for  despatch 
and  conveniency  when  they  prescribe, 
thus  : — rx  readily  supplies  the  place  of  re- 
cipe— h.  s.  that  of  hora  somni—n.  m.  that  of 
nux  moschala — elect,  that  of  electarium,  he. ; 
and  in  general  all  the  names  of  compound 
medicines,  with  the  several  ingredients,  are 
frequently  wrote  only  up  to  their  first  or 
second  syllable,  or  sometimes  to  their  third 
or  fourth,  to  make  them  clear  and  expres- 
sive. Thus  Croc.  Anglic,  stands  for  Crocus 
Anglicanus — Conf.  Aromat.  for  Confectio 
Aromalica,  he.  A  point  being  alwaysplaced 
at  the  end  of  such  syllable,  shows  the  word 
to  be  incomplete. 

ABDO'iMEN.  {Abdomen,  inis.  n.  from 
abdo,  to  hide,  because  it  hides  the  viscera. 
It  is  also  derived  from  abdere  to  hide,  and 
omentum,  the  caul  ;  by  others  omen  is  said 
to  be  only  a  termination,  as  from  lego, 
legumen,  so  from  abdo,  abdomen.)  The 
belly. 

The  abdomen  is  the  largest  cavity  in  the 
body, bounded  superiorly  by  the  diaphragm, 
by  which  it  is  separated  from  the  chest ; 
inferiorly  by  the  bones  of  the  pubes  and 
ischium  ;  on  each  side  by  various  muscles, 
the  short  ribs  and  ossa  ilii ;  anteriorly  by 
the  abdominal  muscles,  and  posteriorly  by 
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~„a  fore-finger.  Sometimes  it  arises  by  a  double 

thevertebrsoftheloin^^^  [enioJ  lts  use  is  to  draw  the  /ore-finger 

"«. uoccvRis.    Internally  it  is  >nvcste^  D/   ,  f    m  the  rest,  towards  the  thumb,  and  to 

£.iShymembr.ue,  called peritoneum, and  trom               ^        t(Wards  the  palm. 

Sernally  by  muscles  and  common  inte  be"  BDU,CT0R  rNDICI    PEDIS 
^nThe'cavity  of  the  abdomen  are  con- 

tained,  ,  ,         .* 

1.    Anteriorly  and  laterally. 
1  The  epiploon.  2.  The  stomach.  3.  I  he 

tprv     5    The  lacteal  vessels.  6.   1  he  pan 
crea's-    7.  The  spleen.    8.  The  liver  and 
gall-bladder 


ABDUCTOR  I'lNUltls  rt-ms.  An  in- 
ternal interosseous  muscle  of  the  fore-toe, 
which  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy,  by  two 
origins,  from  the  mot  of  the  inside  of  the 
metatarsal  bone  of  the  fore-toe,  from  the 
outside  of  the  root  of  the  metatarsal  bone 
of  t be  great  toe, and  from  the  oscunuiforme 
internum,  and  is  inserted  tendinous  into 
the  inside  of  the  root  of  the  first  joint  of 


2  Posteriorly,wilhoutlhepentoneum, are, 

1  The  kidneys.  2.  The  supra-renal  glands. 

3  The  ureters.  4.  The  receptaculum  chyli. 

t  The  descending  aorta.     6.  Ihe  ascend- 

m3VInferiorlyin  ihe  pelvis,  and  without  the 

peritoneum.  ,,    ,,        „  -r. 

In  men,  1.  The  urinary  bladder.  2.  The 
spermatic  vessels.  3.  The  intestinuiu  rec- 
tum. 


the  fore-toe.     Its  use  is  to  pull  the  fore-toe 
inwards,  from  the  rest  of  the  small  toes. 

Abductor  longus  pollicis  manus.    See  Ex- 
tensor ossis  metacarpi  polticis  mant/s. 

ABDU'CIORMLDII  DI'tilH  PEDIS. 
An  interosseous  muscle  of  the  foot,  which 
arises  tendinous  and  fleshy,  from  the  inside 
of  the  root  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the 
middle  toe  internally,  and  is  inserted  tendi- 
nous into  the  inside  of  the  root  of  the  first  I 
Its  use  is  to  — 


in  women,  besides  the  urinary  b.adder   £j£^£^£ 
^/TheSt't^hefom.  Omenta  of     '  ABDUCTOR  Ml  MMI DIGIT.  MA 
the  uterus.     3.  The  two   ovaria.     4.  'Ihe 
two  Fallopian  tubes.     G.  The  vagina. 

The  forepart  of  this  cavity,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  is  covered  with  muscles  and 
common  integuments,  in  the  middle  of 
which  is  the  navel.  It  is  this  part  of  the  body 
which  is  properly  culled  abdomen  ;  it  is 
distinguished,  by  anatomists,  into  regions. 

The  posterior  part  of  the  abdomen,  is 
called  the  loins,  and  the  sides  the  EpicoKc 


See  Hernia  abdomi- 


regions. 

Abdominal  Hernia, 
nalis. 

Abdominal  muscles.     See  Muscles. 

Abdominal  ring.  See  Annulus  Abdominis. 

Abdominal  regions.     See  Body. 

Abdu'cens     See  Abductor. 

Abdc'cens  Labio'rum.  See  Levator  an- 
guli  oris. 

Abducent  nerves.     See  JVerri  abducentcs. 

Abducent  muscles.     See  Abductor. 

ABDU'CTOR.  (From  abduru,  to  draw- 
away.)  Abducens.  A  muscle,  the  office  of 
which  is  to  pull  back  or  draw  the  member 
to  which  it  is  affixed  from  some  other.  The 
antagonist  is  called  adductor. 

Abductor  auricularis.  See  Posterior  auris. 

Abductor  aur is.     See  Posterior  auris. 

Abductor  breris  alter.  See  Abductor  pol- 
licis mantis. 

ABDU'CTOR  INDICIS  MA'NUS.  Ab- 
ductor of  Douglas,  fiemi-inhrosscus  indicts 
of  Winslow.     Abductor  indicts  of  Cowper. 

An  internal  interosseous  muscle  of  the 
fore-finger,  situated  on  the  hand.  It  arises 
from  the  superior  part  of  the  metacarpal 
bone,  and  the  os  trapezium,  on  its  inside, 
by  a  fleshy  beginning,  runs  towards  the 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  fore-linger,  adheres 
to  it,  and  is  connected  by  abroad  tendon  to 
tbe  superior  part  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the 


IS'US.  Carpo-phalangiendu  petit  doigt  ol 
Dumas.  Extensor  tertiiinlernodii  minimi 
digiti  of  Douglas.  Hypolhenar  minor  of 
Winslow. 

A  muscle  of  the  little  finger,  situated  on 
tbe  hand.  It  arises  fleshy  from  the  pisiform 
bone,  and  from  that  part  of  xbe  Ugamentum 
carpi  annulare  next  it,  and  is  inserted,  ten- 
dinous, into  the  inner  side  of  the  upper  end 
of  the  first  bone  of  the  little  finger.  Its  use 
is  to  draw  the  little  finger  from  the  rest. 

ABDU  CTOR  Ml  MMI  DIGITI  PE- 
DIS. Calcaneo-phalangien  du  petit  rfoigf 
of  Dumas.  Adductor  of  Douglas.  Paraiht- 
nar  major  of  Winslow,  by  whom  thismui 
cle  is  divided  into  two,  Paralhennr  major 
and  melatarseus.  Adductor  minimi 
of  Cowper. 

A  muscle  of  the  little  toe,  which  arise! 
tendinous  and  fleshy,  from  the  semicircular 
edge  of  a  cavity  on  the  inferior  part  of  tbe 
protuberance  of  the  os  calcis,  and  from  the 
rest  of  tbe  metatarsal  bone  of  the  little  toe, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  root  of  the  first 
joint  of  the  little  toe  externally.  Its  use  is 
to  bend  the  little  toe,  and  its  metatarsal 
bone  downwards,  and  to  draw  the  little 
toe  from  the  rest. 

Abdu'ctor  o'ccli.  See  Rectus  extent 
oculi. 

ABDU'CTOR  POLLICIS  MANUS.  Sea 
pkosus-phalangien  du  pouce  of  Dumas.  Al 
duclor  pollicis  manus.  and  Adductor  brerit 
alter  01  Albinus.  Adductor  thenar  Uiolmi 
of  Douglas,  (the  adductor  breris  alter  of  A 
Linus  is  the  inner  portion  of  this  muscle.) 
Adductor  poll'tcis  of  Cowper. 

A  muscle  of  tbe  thumb,  situated  on  the 
band.  It  arises  by  a  broad  tendinous  and 
fleshy  beginning,  from  the  Ugamentum  carpi 
annulare,  and  from  the  o?  trapezium,  ww 
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is  inserted  tendinous  into  the  outer  side  of 
the  root  of  the  first  bone  of  the  thumb.  Its 
use  is  to  draw  the  thumb  from  the  fingers. 

ABDUCTOR  POLLl'CIS  PEDIS. 
Calcaneo-phalangien  du  pouce  of  Dunuis. 
Abductor  of  Douglas.  Thenar  of  Winslow. 
Abductor  pollicis  of  Cowper. 

A  muscle  of  the  great  toe,  situated  on  the 
foot  It  arises  fleshy,  from  the  inside  of  the 
root  of  the  protuberance  of  the  os  calcis, 
where  it  forms  the  heel,  and  tendinous  from 
the  same  bone,  where  it  joins  the  os  navicu- 
lare  ;  and  is  inserted  tendinous  into  the  in- 
ternal sesamoid  bone  and  root  of  the  first 
joint  of  the  great  toe.  Its  use  is  to  pull  the 
great  toe  from  the  rest. 

ABDUCTOR  TE'RTII  DI'GITI  PEDIS. 

An  interosseous  muscle  of  the  foot,  that 
arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  inside 
and  the  inferior  part  of  the  root  of  the  me- 
tatarsal bone  of  the  third  toe;  and  is  insert- 
ed tendinous  into  the  inside  of  the  root  ot 
the  first  joint  of  the  third  toe.  Its  use  is  to 
pull  the  third  toe  inwards. 

Abebje'os.  (From  <t,  neg.  and  /&&uk, 
firm.)  Abebceus.  Weak,  infirm,  unsteady.  A 
term  made  use  of  by  Hippocrates  de  Signis. 

Abeb^'us.   See  Abebaos. 

Abelmo'schus.  (Arabian.)  The  seeds  of 
the  Hibiscus  Abelmoschus.   See  Hibiscus. 

Abelmosck.   See  Hibiscus. 

Abelmusch    See  Hibiscus. 

Aberra'tio.  vFrom  ab  and  erro,  to  wan- 
der from.)     Lusus  natures.     Dislocation. 

Abe'ssi.  (Arabian.)  Filth.  The  alvine 
excrements. 

A'bescm.   Quick  lime. 

Abivacua'tio.  (From  ab,  dim.  and  era- 
cuo,  to  pour  out.  (A  partial  or  incomplete 
evacuation  of  the  peccant  humours,  either 
naturally  or  by  art. 

A'BIES.  {Abies,  elis,  fem.  from  abeo,  to 
proceed,  because  it  arises  to  a  great  height ; 
or  from  tarns,  a  wild  pear,  the  fruit  of  which 
its  cones  something  resemble.)  The  fir.  An 
evergreen  tree.  Linnaeus  includes  the  aLies 
Jn  the  genus  Pinus.   See  Pinus. 

A'bies  Canadensis.  See  Pinus  Balsamca. 

Abigea'tus.    See  Abaclus. 

Abio'tos.  (From  a.,  neg.  and  /item,  to  live.) 
A  name  given  to  hemlock,  from  its  deadly 
qualities.    See  Conium. 

Ablacta -no.  (From  ab,  from,  and  lac, 
milk.)  Ablactation.  The  weaning  of  a  child 
from  the  breast. 

Abla'tio.  (From  avfero,  to  take  away.) 
The  taking  away  from  the  body  whatever  is 
useless  or  hurtful ;  it  comprehends  all  kinds 
of  evacuations.  Sometimes  it  signifies  the 
subtraction  of  a  part  of  the  diet,  with  a  me- 
dical view;  and  sometimes  it  expresses  the 
interval  betwixt  two  fits  of  a  fever,  or  the 
time  of  remission. 

Chemical  ablation  is  the  removal  of  any 
thing  that  is  either  finished  or  else  no  longer 
necessary  in  a  process. 
Adli.»>-.'ntia.  (Abtuentia, sc.  medicamenta, 
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from  abluo,  to  wash  away.)  Abstergents. 
Abluents.  Medicines  which  were  formerly- 
supposed  to  purify  or  cleanse  the  blood. 

ABLUTION.  (From  abluo,  to  wash  off.) 
A  washing  or  cleansing  either  of  the  body  or 
the  intestines. 

In  chemistry  it  signifies  the  purifying  of  a 
body, by  repeated  affusions  of  a  proper  liquor. 

Abo  rr.  An  obsolete  term  of  Arabic  ex- 
traction, for  while  lead. 

Aboli'tio.  (From  aboleo,  to  destroy.)  The 
separation  or  destruction  of  diseased  parts. 

ABORTION.  {Aburtio,  from  aboriur,  to 
be  steril.)  Abortus.  Amblosis.  Diaphlhora. 
Ectrosis.  Erambloma.  ExamblatU.  Apo- 
pallesis.     Apopalsis.   Apopkthora. 

Miscarriage,  or  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus 
from  the  uterus,  before  the  seventh  month, 
after  which  it  is  called  premature  labour. 
It  most  commonly  occurs  between  the  eighth 
and  eleventh  weeks  of  pregnancy,  but  may 
happen  at  a  later  period,  in  early  gestation, 
the  ovum  sometimes  comes  oft' entire;  some- 
times the  fa-tus  is  first  expelled,  and  the  pla- 
centa afterward.  It  is  preceded  by  flooding, 
pains  in  the  back,  loins,  and  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen,  evacuation  of  the  water, 
shiverings,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  nausea, 
anxiety,  syncope,  subsiding  of  the  breasts 
and  belly,  pain  in  the  inside  of  the  thighs, 
opening  and  moisture  of  the  os  tinea;.  The 
principal  causes  of  miscarriage  are  blows 
or  falls  ;  great  exertion  or  fatigue  ;  sudden 
frights  and  other  violent  emotions  of  the 
mind  ;  a  diet  too  sparing  or  too  nutritious ; 
the  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors  ;  other  dis- 
eases,parti'cularly  fevers,  and  hemorrhages  ; 
likewise  excessive  bleeding,  profuse  diar- 
rhoea orcolic, particularly  from  accumulated 
faeces  ;  immoderate  venery,  &.c.  The  spon- 
taneous vomiting  so  common  in  pregnancy', 
rarely  occasions  this  accident  :  but  when 
induced  and  kept  up  by  drastic  medicines, 
it  may  be  very  likely  to  have  that  effect. 
Abortion  often  happens  without  any  ob- 
vious cause,  from  some  defect  in  the  uterus, 
or  in  the  foetus  itself,  which  we  cannot  sa- 
tisfactorily explain.  Hence  it  will  take 
place  repeatedly  in  the  same  female  at  a 
particular  period  of  pregnancy  ;  perhaps  in 
some  measure  from  the  influence  of  habit. 

The  treatment  of  abortion  must  vary  con- 
siderably according  to  the  constitution  of 
the  patient, and  the  causes  giving  riseto  it.  If 
the  incipient  symptoms  should  appear  in  a, 
female  of  a  plethoric  habit, it  may  be  proper 
to  take  a  moderate  quantity  of  blood  from 
the  arm,  then  clear  the  bowels  by  some  mild 
cathartic,  as  the  suiphus  magnesia  in  the 
infusuin  rosffi,  afterward  exhibiting  small 
doses  of  nitrate  of  potash,  directing  the  pa- 
tient to  remain  quiet,  in  a  recumbent  posi- 
tion, kept  as  cool  as  possible,  with  a  low 
diet,  and  the  antiphlogistic  regimen  in  other 
respects.  Should  there  be  much  flooding, 
cloths  wetted  with  cold  water  ought  to  be 
oppHcd  to  the  region  of  the  uterus,  or  even 
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introduced  into  the  vagina,  to  obstruct  the  because  parts,which  were  before  contiguous, 
»<rape  of  the  blood  mechanically.  Where  become  separated,  or  depart  from  each 
violent  forcing  pains  attend.opium  should  be  other.)  Mscessio.  Mscessus  Imposthuma. 
given  by  the  mouth, or  in  the  form  of  clyster,  A  Collection  of  pus  in  the  cellular  mem- 
after  premising  proper  evacuations.  Should  brane,  or  in  the  viscera,  or  in  bones,  prece- 
these  means  not  avail  to  check  the  discharge  ded  by  inflammation. 

or  Ibe  forcing  pains,  and  particularly  if  the  Abscesses  have  been  variously  denomina- 
te evacuated,there  can  be  no  expecta-  ted  according  to  their  seat :   as  empyema, 
tion   of  preventing    the    miscarriage;    and  when  in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura  •,  vomica, 
where  there  is  reason  for  believing  the  foetus  in  the  lungs;  panaris,  in  any  of  the  fingers; 
Irom   the   breasts  having  previously  hypopyon,  in  the  anterior  chamber  of  the 
led,  the  morning  sickness  gone  off,  the  eye;   arthropuosis,  in  a  joint ;  also  lumbar 
motion  stopped,  kc.   It  will  be  proper  rather  abscess,  &.c. 

(o  encourage  it  by  manual  assistance.  The  formation  of  an  abscess  is  the  result 
If  on  the  other  hand  females  of  a  delicate  of  inflammation  terminating  in  suppuration, 
and  irritable  habit,  rather  deficient  in  blood,  This    is  known  by  a  throbbing  pain,  which 
bt  subject  to  abortion, or  where  this  accident  lessens  by  degrees,  as  well  as  the  heat,  ten- 
is  threatened  by  protuse  evacuations  and  sion,  and  redness  of  the  inflamed  part ;  and 
other  debilitating  causes,  it  may  be  more  if  the  pus  be  near  the  surface,  a  cream-like 
probably  prevented  by  a  diet  nutritious,  yet  whiteness  is  soon  perceived,  with  a  promi- 
easy  of  digestion,  with  Ionic  medicines, and  nence  about  the  middle,  or  at  the  inferior 
the  use  of  the  cold  bath,  attending  at  the  part,  then  a  fluctuation  may  be  felt,  which 
time  to  the  state  of  the  bowels,  giving  becomesgraduallymore  distinct,till  atlength 
opium  if  pain  attend,  and  carefully  avoiding  the  matter  makes  its  way  externally.  When 
the  several  exciting  causes.  suppuration  occurs  to  a  considerable  extent, 
Abortives.  (Mortha,  sc.  mtdicamtvta;  or  in  a  part  of  importance  to  life,  there  are 
from u&orior,to  he  steril .)  Amblotka.  Ecbolica.  usually  rigours,  or  sudden  attacks  of  chilli- 
Medicines  capable  of  occasioning  an  abor-  ness,  followed  by  flushes  of  heat ;   and  un- 
tion,  or  miscarriage,  in  pregnant  women,  less  the  matter  be  soon  discharged,  and  the 
It  i<  now  generally  believed,  that  the  me-  abscess  healed, hectic  fever  generally  comes 
dicines  which  produce  a  miscarriage,  effect  on.     When  abscesses  form  in   the  cellular 
it  by  their  violent  action  on  the  system,  and     membrane  in  persons  of  a  tolerably  good 
not  bv  any  specific  action  on  the'  womb.  constitutionally  are  usually  circumscribed, 
Abra  >-a      (From   abrado,  to  shave  off.)  in  consequence  of  coagulable  lymph  having 
Ulcers  attended  with  abrasion  of  part  of  the  been  previously  effused,  and  obliterated  the 
i|)Ce  communication    with   the  adjoining  cells  ; 
ABRASION.  (Abrasio,  from  abrado  to  tear    but  in  those  of  a  weakly,  and  especially  a 


off)  This  word  is  generally  employed  to 
signify  the  destruction  of  the  natural  mucus 
of  any  part,  tl  the  stomach,  intestines,  uri- 
nary bladder,  kc.  It  is  alio  applied  to  any 
parl  attrition,  as  the 

skin, 


scrophulous  constitution,  from  this  not  oc- 
curring, the  pus  is  very  apt  to  diffuse  itself, 
like  the  water  in  anasarca.  Another  circum- 
stance,which  may  prevent  its  readily  reach- 
ing the  surface,  Vita  collecting  under  an 
aponeurosis, orother  part  of  dense  structure, 
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in  another  direction      Thus  pus  ac- 
cumulating in  the  loins,  may  descend  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  thigh. 
When  suppuration  occurs,  if  the  infiam- 
have  not  yet  subsided, it  may  bene- 
to  employ  means  calculated  to  mo- 
in  order  to  limit  the  extent  of 
bul  evacuations  must  not  be 
carried  too  far,  or  there  will  not  be  power 
in  the  system  to  heal  it  afterward.      If  the 
diseaw  be  in  ar  the  surface,  fomentations ot 
warm  emollient  poultices  should  be  employ- 
ed, to  take  off  the  extension  of  the  skin,  and 
promote  the  process  of  ulceration  in  that  di- 
,.,,.,  n  .is  fluctuation  is  obvious,  it 

will  gem  rally  be  proper  to  make  an  opening, 
.  purls  of  importance  should 
be  injured  j  ami  often  at  an  earlier  period, 
.  matter  is  prevented  from  reaching 
(he  surface  by  a  Fascia,  fee,  but  it  is  some- 
times  advisable  to  wail  awhile,  especially  in 
large  spontaneous  abscesses. when-  the.  con- 
stitution it  much  debilitated,  till  by  the  an 
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of  a  nutritious  diet,  with  bark  and  other  to-    sprbing  vessels  ;  thus   the   nutritious  part 
D!c  meanMhis  can  be  somewhat  improved,    of  the  food  is  absorbed  from  the  intest.nal 


There  are  different  modes  of  opening  ab- 
scesses. 1.  By  incision  or  puncture  ;  this  is 
generally  the  best,  as  being  least  painful,  and 
most  expeditious,  and  the  extent  ot  the 
aperture  can  be  better  regulated.  2.  by 
caustic  ;  this  may  be  sometimes  preferable, 
when  suppuration  goes  on  very  slowly  in 
glandular  parts,  (.specially  in  scrophulous 
and  venereal  cases)  lessening  the  subjacent 
tumour,  giving  free  vent  to  the  matter,  and 
exciting  more  healthy  action  in  the  sore ; 
but  it  sometimes  causes  much  deformity*  it 
can  hardly  reach  deep-seated  abscesses,  and 
the  delay  may  be  often  dangerous.  3.  By 
seton  ;  this  is  sometimes  advantageous  in 
superficial  abscesses,  (where  suppuration  is 
likely  to  continue,)  about  the  neck  and  lace, 
leaving  generally  but  a  small  scar;  likewise 
when  near  joints  or  other  important  parts 
liable  to  be  injured  by  the  scalpel  or  seton. 
Bee  Lumbar  abscess  and   Ulctr. 

Abscission.  (Abscissio  ;  from  ab,  and 
seindo,  to  cut.)  Apocope.  The  taking  away 
some  morbid,  or  other  part,  by  an  edged 
instrument.     The  abscision  of  the  prepuce 


canal  by  the  lacteals  :  thus  mercury  is 
taken  into  the  system  by  the  lymphatics  of 
the  skin,  &c  The  principle  by  which  this 
function  takes  place,  is  a  power  inherent 
in  the  mouths  of  the  absorbents,  arts  utsita, 
d«  pendent  on  the  degree  of  irritability  of 
their  internal  membrane,  b>  v.  inch  they 
contract  and  prop.  I  their  contents  forw  urds. 
Absti.'ntio  Cujlius  Aurelianus  uses  this 
Wi  I'd  to  express  a  suppression,  or  retention. 
Thus,  absten'io  stercorum,  a  retention  of  the 
excrements,  which  he  mentions  as  a  symp- 
tom very  frequent  in  a  satyriasis.  In  a  sense 
somewhat  different,  he  uses  the  word  ab- 
sltnla,  applying  it  to  tne  pleura,  where  he 
seems  to  mean,  that  the  humour  ot  the  in- 
flamed pleura  is  prevented,  by  the  adjacent 
bones,  from  extending  itself. 

ABSTERGENTS.  (.db>lergetilia  scilicet, 
medicamenla;  from  abstergo,  to  cleanse 
away  )  Lotions,  or  any  application  that 
cleanses  or  clears  away  foulness.  The  term 
is  seldom  employed  by  modern  writers. 

Abstraction.      (From   abslraho,  to  draw 
away.)     A  term  employed  by  chemists  in 


makes  what  we  call  circumcission.    Abscis-    the  process  of  humid  distillation,  to  signify 


sion  is  sometimes  used  by  medical  writers 
to  denote  the  sudden  termination  of  a  dis- 
ease in  death,  before  it  arrives  at  its  decline 
Celsus  frequently  uses  the  term  abscissa  vox 
to  express  a  loss  ><(  voice. 

ABSINTHIUM.  (A^nStsv,  from  a,  neg. 
and  4«'&>c,  pleasant :  so  called  from  the  dis- 
agreeableness  of  the  taste.)  A  genus  ot 
plants  which  is  ranked  under  Artemisia  in 
the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Syngenesia. 
Order,  Polygamia  superflna.  Wormwood. 
See  Artemisia. 

Absi'nthium    commune. 
Absinthium. 

Absinthium  maritimum. 
Marilima. 

Absi'nthium    po'nticum. 
Ponltca. 

Absi'nthium    vulgare. 
Absinthium. 

Absorbing  vessels.      See  Absorbents 

ABSORBED!  S.     Absorbentia. 


that  the  fluid  body  is  again  drawn  off  fiom 
the  solid,  which  it  had  dissolved. 

Abstrac ti'tius.  (From  abstraho,  to  draw 
away.)  [Native spirit, not  produced  by  fer- 
mentation. 

A'bsus.  An  obsolete  term  for  the  Egyp- 
tian lotus. 

Abvacua'tio.  (From  abvacuo,  to  empty.) 
Local  or  morbid  discharge.  A  large  evacu- 
ation of  any  fluid,  as  ot  blood  from  a  ple- 
thoric person. 

Aca'ca.  (From  a,  neg.  and  **xsf,  bad.) 
Diseases  which  are  rather  troublesome  than 
dangerous. 

ACACIA.  (Ajmxwt,  from  atutfa,  to  sharp- 
en.) The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
L. nii-van  system.     The  Egyptian  thorn. 

ACACIA  CATECHU. 'ibis  plant  affords 
See  Artemisia  a  drug,  formerly  supposed  to  be  an  earthy 
sub-tance  bi ought  from  Japan,  and  there- 
fore called  Terra  Japonir.a,  Japan  earth  ; 
afterward  it  uppeared  to  be  an  extract,  pre- 
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1.  Small,  delicate,  transparent  vessels,  pared  in  India,  it  was  supposed  till  lately, 
which  take  up  any  fluid  from  the  surface  of  from  the  juice  of  the  Mimosa  catechu  of  Lin- 
the  body,  or  of  any  cavity  in  it,  and  carry  na?us  : — epiitit  Mipularibut,  foiiis  bipinnatis 
it  to  be  mixed  with  the  blood.  They  are  tnuitijugtt,  glanduiis  partialium,  singulis, 
denominated  according  to  the  liquids  w  hich  spicis  axillaribut  gtmiiiis  seu  terms  peduncu- 
they  convey,  lacteals  and  lymphatics.  See  latis ;  by  boiling  the  wood,  and  evaporating 
Lacteals  and  Lymphatics.  the  decoction  by  the  heat  of   the  sun.     but 

2.  Medicines  are  so  termed,  which  have  the  shrub  is  now  ascertained  to  be  an  acacia, 


no  acrimony  in  themselves,  and  destroy 
acidities  in  the  stomach  and  bow  els  ;  such 
are  magnesia,  prepared  chalk,  oyster-shells, 
crab's  claws,   &.<:. 

ABSORPTION.  (From  absorbco,  to  suck- 
up.)  A  function  in  an  animated  body,  ar- 
ranged by  physiologists  under  the  head  of 
natural  actions.  It  signifies  the  taking  up 
of  substanees  applied  to  the  mouths  of  ab- 


and  is  termed  Aracia  catechu.  In  its  purest 
state,  it  is  a  dry  pulverable  substance,  out- 
wardly of  a  reddish  colour,  internally  of  a 
shining  dark  brown,  tinged  with  a  reddish 
hue  ;  in  the  inoulh  it  discovers  considerable 
astringency,  succeeded  by  a  sweetish  mu- 
cilaginous taste.  It  may  be  advantageously 
employed  for  most  purposes  where  an  ad- 
«trinsrent   is  indicated  ;  and  is  particularlv 
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useful   in  alvinc  fluxes,  where  astringents 

are  required.  Besides  this,  it  is  employed 
also  in  uterine  proiluvia,  in  laxity  and  debi- 
lity of  the  viscera  in  general  ;  and  it  is  an 
excellent  topical  adstringent,  when  sutlered 
to  dissolve  leisurely  in  the  mouth,  tor  laxi- 
ties and  ulceration's  of  the  gums,  aphthous 
ulcers  in  the  mouth,  and  similar  affections. 
This  extract  is  the  basis  of  several  formulae 
in  our  pharmacopoeias,  particularly  ot  a  tinc- 
ture :  but  one  of  the  best  forms  under  winch 
it  can  be  exhibited,  is  that  of  a  simple  infu- 
sion in  warm  water  with  a  proportion  of  cin- 
namon, for  by  this  means  it  is  at  once  freed 
of  its  impurities,  and  improved  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  aromatic.  Fourcroy  says  that 
catechu  is  prepared  from  the  seeds  ot  a  kind 
of  palm,  called  areca. 

Aca'cia  Germa'nica.  German  acacia, 
or  the  German  black-thorn  or  sloe-tree. 
Acacia  nostras.  Succus  pruni  sylvestris.  The 
inspissated  juice  of  the  primus  spinosa,  or 
pruuus  sylvestris  spinosa  of  Liunteus  ;  now 
fallen  into  disuse. 

Acacia  i'.nuica.  See  Tamarindus  Indica. 

Aca'cia  ho'stkas.  See  Acacia  Germa- 
nica. 

ACA'CIA  VERA.     True  Acacia. 

1.  This  is  the  name  given  by  Wildenow 
to  the  Mimosa  Mlotica  of  Linua?us:  spinis 
stipularibus  paleritibus,  foliis  bipinnatis  :  par- 
tialibus  exlimis  glnwlula  interstinclis,  spicis 
globosis  pedunculitis,  the  Egyptian  Thorn. 
This  tree  yields  the  true  Acacia  Gum,  or 
Gum  Arabic,  called  also  Gummi  acanlkinum. 
Gummi  thebaicum.  Gummi  scarpionis.  Gum- 
lamac.     Gummi  senega,  or  seuica. 

Cairo  and  Alexandria  were  the  principal 
marts  for  gum-arabic,  till  the  Dutch  intro- 
duced the  gum  from  Senegal  into  Europe, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  this  source  now  supplies  the  greater 
part  of  the  vast  consumption  of  this  article. 

The  tree  which  yields  the  Senegal  gum, 
grows  abundantly  on  the  sand*,  along  the 
whole  of  the  Barbary  coast,  and  particularly 
about  the  river  Senegal.  There  are  several 
species,  some  of  which  yield  a  red  astringent 
juice,  but  others  afford  only  a  pure,  nearly 
colourless,  insipid  gum,  which  is  the  great 
article  of  commerce.  These  trees  are  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  with  thorny 
branches.  The  gum  makes  its  appearance 
about  the  middle  of  November,  when  the 
soil  has  been  thoroughly  satured  with  pe- 
riodical rains.  The  gummy  juice  is  seen  to 
ooze  through  the  trunk  and  branches,  and, 
in  about  a  fortnight,  it  hardens  into  round- 
ish drops,  of  a  yellowish  \vbite,  which  are 
beautifully  brilliant  where  they  are  broken 
off,  and  entirely  so  when  held  in  the  mouth 
for  a  short  time,  to  dissolve  tbe  outer  sur- 
face. No  clefts  are  made,  nor  any  artificial 
means  used  by  the  Moors,  to  solicit  the  flow 
of  the  gum.  The  lumps  of  gum-senegal  are 
usually  about  the  size  of  partridge  eggs,  and 
the  harvest  continues  about  six  weeks.  This 
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gum  is  a  very  wholesome  and  nutritious 
food ;  thousands  of  the  Moors  supporting 
themselves  entirely  upon  it  during  the  time 
of  harvest  About  six  ounces  is  sufficient  to 
support  a  man  for  a  day  ;  and  it  is,  besides, 
mixed  with  milk,  animal  broths,  and  other 
victuals. 

The  gum-arabic,  or  that  which  comes 
directly  from  Egypt  and  the  Levant,  only 
differs  from  the  gum-senegal  in  being  of  a 
lighter  colour,  and  in  smalier  lumps  ;  and  it 
is  also  somewhat  more  brittle.  In  all  other 
respects,  the  two  resemble  each  other  per- 
fectly. 

Gum-arabic  is  neither  soluble  in  spirit  nor 
in  oil  ;  but,  in  twice  its  quantity  of  water, 
it  dissolves  into  a  mucilaginous  fluid,  of  the 
consistence  of  a  thick  syrup,  and  in  this 
state  answ.rs  many  useful  pharmaceutical 
purposes,  by  rendering  oily,  resinous,  and 
pinguious  substances  miscible  with  water. 
The  glutinous  quality  of  gum-arabic  renders 
it  preferable  to  other  gums  and  mucilages  as 
a  demulcent  in  coughs,  hoarsenesses,  and 
other  catarrhal  affections.  It  is  also  very 
generally  employed  in  ardor  urinae,  diar- 
rhoeas, and  calculous  complaints. 

2.  The  name  Acacia  vera  has  also  been 
used  to  denote  the  expressed  juice  of  the  im- 
mature pods  of  the  tree  ,  termed  also  acacia 
vtraoel.  This  inspissated  juice  is  brought 
from  Egypt  in  roundish  masses,  wrapped  up 
in  thin  bladders.  It  is  considered  as  a  mild 
astringent  medicine.  The  Egyptians  give  it, 
in  spitting  of  blood,  in  the  quantity  ot  a 
drachm,  dissolved  in  any  convenient  liquor, 
and  repeat  this  dose  occasionally.  l'hey 
likewise  employ  it  in  collyria,  for  strength- 
ening the  eyes,  and  in  gargles,  for  quinsies. 
It  is  now  seldom  used  as  a  medicine,  being 
superseded  by  the  use  of  catechu,  or  terra 
japonica 

The  inspissated  juice  of  the  unripe  sloe  is 
usually  sold  for  the  Egyptian  acacia. 

Acacia    vkuavel.     See  .Icacia  vera. 

Aca'cia  Zeylo'nica.  Logwood.  See 
Ilctmatoxylon  Camptchianum. 

Ai  a  i.ai.  (Arab.)  Common  salt,  or  mu- 
riate of  soda. 

Aca'lcuai.     Tin. 

Aca'matos.  (From  =r,  neg.  and  xauvu,  to 
grow  weary.)  A  perfect  rest  of  the  mus- 
cles. 

Aca'nok.  (Hebrew. )   A  chemical  furnace, 

Aca'ntua.  (Akjlv&u.,  from  a**,  a  point.) 
A  thorn,  or  any  thing  pointed,  as  the  shin, 
or  spina  dorsi. 

Acartha'bolus.  (From  cotavfia,  a  thorn, 
and  i2*KXu>,  to  cast  out.)  An  instrument,  or 
forceps,  for  taking  out  or  removing  thorns, 
or  whatever  may  stick  in  the  flesh.  Paulus 
JEginela. 

Aca'nthe.  The  name  of  the  artichoke 
in  ancient  authors. 

Aca'mimnlm.     (From  «x*v6a,  a    thorn.) 
Gum-arabic  was  so  called  because  i*    i 
duced  from  a  thorny  tree. 
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Aca'nthulus.  (From  ajwvba,  a  thorn.) 
A  surgical  instrument  to  draw  out  thorns  or 
splinters,  or  to  remove  any  extraneous  mat- 
ter from  wounds. 

ACANTHUS.  (Awwflac,  from  eowrfl*,  a 
thorn  ;  so  named  from  being  rough  and 
prickly.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaan  system.  Class  Didynamia. 
Order, Angiosperii.ia  Bears-breech.  Brank- 
ursine. 

Acanthus  mollis.  (A*<vSoc,  from  axzvbx, 
a  thorn,  so  named  from  its  rough  and  prick- 
ly surface.)  Bears-breech,  or  Brank-ur- 
sine.  Acanthus  moiiis,  Joins  sinualis  intr- 
mibus,  of  Linnaeus.  Bratca  unina  ot  the 
shops.  The  leaves  and  rout  abound  with  a 
mucilage,  which  is  readily  extracted  by  boil- 
ing or  in  fusion.  The  loots  are  the  most 
mucilaginous.  Where  this  plant  is  common  . 
it  is  employed  for  the  same  purposes  to 
which  althaea  and  other  vegetables  possess- 
ing similar  qualities  are  applied  among  us. 
It  is  fallen  into  disuse.  1  he  herb-women 
too  often  sell  the  leaves  of  helleboraster  or 
bear's-foot,  and  of  spondylium  or  cow's 
parsnip,  for  the  bears-breech. 

Aca'pno.v.  (From  a.,  priv.  and  xswvcc, 
smoke.)  Common  wild  marjoram.  Un- 
smoked  honey. 

A'carcs.  (From  ax*g»c,  small.)  An  in- 
sect which  breeds  in  the  skin. 

Acatale'fsia.  (From  a.  neg.  and  x*T-a- 
>,a.fy.QsLitt>,  to  apprehend.)  Uncertainty  in 
the  prognostication  or  judgment  of  diseases. 

Aca'talis.  (From  a,  neg.  und  jr&Tiui,  to 
want.)  The  juniper,  named  from  the  abuu- 
dance  of  its  seeds. 

Acata'posis.  (From  a,  neg.  and  nx.r:tmva>, 
to  swallow.)     Difficult  deglutition. 

Aca'statos.  (From  a.,  neg.  and  xaS/rx/u/, 
to  determine.)     Inconstant. 

1.  Fevers  are  so  called  which  are  anoma- 
lous in  their  appearance  and  irregular  in 
their  paroxysms. 

2.  Turbid  urine  without  sediment. 
Aca'zdir.      Tin. 
ACCELERATOR  URIN/E.     (From  oc 

cetera,  to  hasten  or  propel.)  Ejaculalor 
Seminis.  Bulbo-syndesmocaverneux  of  Du- 
mas.    Bulbo-cavernosvs  of  Winslow. 

A  muscle  of  the  penis.  It  arises  fleshy 
from  the  sphincter  ani  and  membranous 
part  of  the  urethra,  and  tendinous  from 
the  crus,  near  as  far  forwards  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  corpus  cavernosum  penis ;  the 
inferior  fibres  run  more  transversely,  and 
the  superior  descend  in  an  oblique  direction. 
Tt  is  inserted  into  a  line  in  the  middle  of 
the  bulbous  part  of  the  urethra,  where  each 
joins  with  its  fellow  ;  by  which  the  bulb  is 
completely  closed.  The  use  of  these  mus- 
cles is  to  drive  the  urine  or  semen  forward, 
and  by  grasping  the  bulbous  part  of  the 
urethra,  to  push  the  blood  towards  its  corpus 
cavernosum,  and  the  glans  by  which  they 
are  distended, 

\rric-mN.     (From  arcedo,  to  approach. ^ 


The  approach  or  commencement  of  a  dis- 
ease. A  term  mostly  applied  to  a  fever 
which  has  paroxysms  or  exacerbations  :  thus 
the  accession  of  fever,  means  the  commence- 
ment or  approach  of  the  pyrexia]  period. 

ACCKSSORII  OF  WILLIS.  (Accttso 
rii,  sc.  nervi,  from  accedo,  to  approach  ; 
havii  g  connexion  with  by  contact  or  ap- 
proach ;  so  called  from  the  course  they 
take.)  The.  name  given  by  Willis  to  two 
nerves,  which  ascend,  one  on  each  side  from 
the  second,  tourth,  and  fifth  cervical  pairs 
of  nerves,  through  the  great  foramen  ot  the 
occipital  bone,  and  pass  out  again  from  the 
cranitnn  through  the  foiamiua  inctra,  with 
the  par  vagum,  to  be  distributed  on  the  tra- 
pezius muscle. 

Acckssorius.  Being  connected  by  con- 
tact or  approach. 

Acckssorius  lumba'lis.  A  muscle  of 
the  loins.    See  Sucro-lumbalis. 

A  ccib.     An  obsolete  term  for  lead. 

Acci'piter.    (From  ac.cipio,  to  take.) 

1.  The  hawk;  named  from  its  rapacity. 

2.  A  bandage  which  was  put  over  the 
nose  :  so  called  from  its  likeness  to  the  clan 
of  a  hawk,  or  from  the  tightness  of  its  grasp. 

Accjfitki'na.  (From  accipiler, (he hawk.) 
The  herb  hawk-weed,  which  Pliny  says  was 
so  called  because  hawks  are  used  to  scratch 
it,  and  apply  the  juice  to  their  eyes  to  pre- 
vent blindness. 

Accli'vjs.  A  muscle  of  the  belly,  so 
named  from  the  oblique  ascent  of  its  fibres. 
See  Obliquvs  interims  abdominis. 

Accodcueur.    The  French  for  a  midwife 

Accouchement.  The  French  for  the  act 
of  delivery. 

Accretion.  (From  ad,  and  cresco,  to  in- 
crease.) 

1.  Nutrition,  growth. 

2.  The  growing  together  of  the  fingers,  or 
toes. 

Accuba'tio.  (From  accumbo,  to  recline. ) 
Childbed.     Reclining. 

Ace'dia.  (From  a,  priv.  and  wtJsc,  care.) 
Carelessness,  neglect  in  the  application  of 
medicines.  Hippocrates  sometimes  uses 
this  word,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Glands, 
to  signify  fatigue  or  trouble. 

ACE'PHALUS.  (Axspaxcf)  from  *,  priv 
and  KiQaMt,  a  head.)  A  term  applied  to 
monsters  born  without  heads. 

A'CER.  (Acer,  eris,  neut.  from  Acer, 
sharp  ;  because  of  the  sharpness  of  its  juice.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
mean  system.  Class,  Polygamia.  Order 
Monoecia. 

A'cer  rsEunopr.ATANcs.  The  maple- 
tree,  falsely  called  sycamore.  It  is  also 
called  Platanus  Iraga.  This  tree  is  com- 
mon in  England,  though  not  much  used 
in  medicine.  The  juice,  if  drank  while 
fresh,  is  said  to  be  a  good  antiscorbutic. 
All  its  parts  contain  a  saccharine  fluid  ■ 
and  if  the  root  or  branches  are  wounded 
in  the  spring,  a  large  quantity  of  liquor  \? 
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discharged,  which,  when  inspissated,  yields 
a  brown  sort  of  sugar  and  syrup  like  mo- 
lasses. Large  quantities  of  this  sugar  are 
obtained  from  the  trees  in  New  England 
and  Canada,  which  is  much  used  in  France, 
where  it  is  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  Saccharum  Canadensc  or  Saccharutn  Acer- 
num,  maple  sugar.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  all  Europe  might  be  supplied  from  the 
maples  of  America,  but  the  sugar  is  coarse 
and  ili  tasted. 

Ace'ratos  (From  a,  ncg.  and  k'.^.o),  or 
xipzvvvyj,  to  mix.)  Unmixed,  uncorrupted. 
This  term  is  applied  sometimes  to  the  hu- 
mours of  the  body  by  Hippocrates.  Paulus 
JEgineta  mentions  a  plaster  of  this  name. 

Acerb.  (Acerbus,  from  acer,  sharp.)  A 
species  of  taste  which  consists  in  a  degree 
of  acidity,  with  an  addition  of  roughness  ; 
properties  common  to  many  immature 
fruits. 

Ace'rbitas.     Acidity.     Sourness. 

Ace'rides.  (From  *,  priv.  and  xxgo;, 
wax.)     Soft  plasters  made  without  was. 

Acescent.  Substances  which  readily  run 
into  the  acid  fermentation. 

Acesis.     (From  euuoyou,  to  cure.) 

1.  A  remedy  or  cure. 

2  The  herb  water-  sage,  so  called  trom  its 
supposed  healing  qualities. 

Ace'sta.  (From  auto/tat,  to  cure.)  Dis- 
tempers which  are  easily  cured. 

Ace'stis.      Borax.     See    Sodce    suhbora.i. 

Ace'storis.  (From  ax-io/Aou,  to  cure.)  It 
strictly  signifies  a  female  physician,  and  is 
used  for  a  midwife. 

Ace'storis.      A  midwife. 

ACETA'BULUM.  (From  acelum,  vine- 
gar; so  called  because  it  resembles  thft 
acetabulum,  or  old  saucer,  in  which  vinegar 
was  held  for  the  use  of  the  table.)  A  name 
given  by  Latin  writers  to  the  cup-like  cavi- 
ty of  the  os  innominatum,  which  receives 
the  head  of  the  thigh-bone. 

ACETA'RIA.  (From  acelum,  vinegar; 
because  they  are  mostly  made  with  vine- 
gar.)    Salads  or  pickles. 

ACETAS.  An  acetate.  A  salt  is  so  call- 
ed in  the  new  chemical  nomenclature  and 
pharmacopoeias,  which  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  acetic  acid,  with  an  earthy 
metallic  or  alkaline  base  Those  used  in 
medicine  are  the  acetates  of  ammonia,  lead, 
potash,  and  zinc. 

ACE'TAS  AMMONIA.  Acetate  of  am- 
monia. A  salt  composed  of  ammonia  and 
acetic  acid.  It  is  so  deliquescent,  that  it  is 
always  kept  in  the  fluid  state.  See  Ammo~ 
nice  Acelatis  Liquor. 

ACE'TAS  PLUM'BI.  Acetate  of  lead 
A  metallic  salt  composed  of  oxide  of  lead 
and  acetic  acid,  of  which  there  are  two  va- 
rieties. See  Plumbi  Superacelas  and  Pluni- 
bi  Subacelatis  Liquor. 

Ace'taspola'ssrt.    See   Potasses  Acetas. 
Ace'tas  Zinci.      A    metallic   salt    com- 
posed of  zinc  and  acetic  acid.     It  is  used  bv 
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some  as  an  astringent  against  inflammation 
of  the  eyes,  urethra,  and  vagina,  diluted  in 
the  same  proportion  as  the  sulplate  of  zinc. 

Acetate  of  Potash.     See  Potassce  acetas. 

Acetate  of  Ammonia.  See  Ammonia  ace- 
talis  liquor.  . 

Acetate  of  Zinc.     See  Acetas  Zinci. 

Acelated  vegetable  Alkali.  See  Potassce 
acetas. 

Acelated  volatile  Alkali.  See  Ammomce 
acetatis  liquor. 

Acetic  Add.     See  Acelum. 

Acetification.  A  term  used  by  some 
chemists  to  denote  the  action  or  operation 
by  which  vinegar  is  made. 

ACETO  SA.  (From  acesco,  to  be  sour.) 
Sorrel.  A  genus  of  plants  in  some  systems 
of  botanv.     Seeltumex. 

ACETOSE'LLA.  (From  acetosa,  sorrel ; 
from  the  acidity  of  its  leaves.)  Wood-sor- 
rel.    See  Oxalis. 

Acetous  Acid.  Distilled  vinegar.  See 
Acelum. 

Acetous  fermentation.     See  Fermentation. 

ACE'TUM.  (From  acer,  sour.)  Vine- 
gar. A  sour  liquor  obtained  from  many 
vegetable  substances  dissolved  in  boiling 
water,  and  from  fermented  and  spirituous 
liquors,  by  exposing  them  to  heat  and  con- 
tact with  air;  under  which  circumstances 
they  undergo  the  acid  fermentation,  (see 
Fermentation,)  and  afford  the  liquor  called 
vine  :ar. 

Wine  vinegar  ; — Let  any  quantity  of  vi- 
nous liquor  be  mixed  with  the  acid  and 
austere  stalks  of  the  vegetable  from  which 
wine  was  prepared.  The  whole  must  be 
frequently  stirred,  and  either  exposed  to 
the  sun,  or  deposited  in  a  warm  place: 
after  standing  a  few  days  it  will  ferment, 
become  sour,  and  in  a  fort  night  it  will  be 
converted  into  vinegar. 

Cider  vinegar,  may  be  made  by  ferment- 
ing new  cider  with  the  must  of  apples,  in 
a  warm  room,  or  in  the  open  air,  where  it 
should  be  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  week  or  nine  days  it  will  be  fit 
for  use. 

Another  method  of  preparing  vinegar  is 
th  .1  published  byM.Heber:  it  consists  in 
exposing  a  mixture  of  72  parts  of  water, 
and  4  of  rectified  malt  spirit  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  from  7t>  to  80°  of  Fahrenheit,  for 
about  two  months,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  the  acetous  process  will  be  effected! 
Tarragon  vinegar  is  manufactured  bj 
infusing  one  pound  of  the  leaves  of  that  ve- 
getable (which  has  been  gathered  a  short 
time  before  it  flowers)  in  one  gallon  of  the 
best  vinegar,  for  the  space  of  14  days: 
when  it  should  be  strained  through  a  flan- 
nel bag;  and  a  drachm  of  isinglass  dissol- 
ved in  cider  must  then  be  added,  the  whole 
to  be  carefully  mixed  and  decanted  into 
bottles  for  a  month  Thus  the  liquor  will 
acquire  a  most  exquisite  flavour  ;  it  will  be- 
come remarkablv  tine,  and  almost  mlourles< 
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The  utility  of  vinegar  as  a  condiment  for 
preserving  and  seasoning  both  animal  and 
vegetable  substances  in  various  articles  of 
food,  is  very  generally  known.  It  affords 
an  agreeable  beverage,  when  combined 
with  water  in  the  proportion  of  a  table- 
spoonful  of  the  former  to  half  a  pint  of  the 
latter.  It  is  often  employed  as  a  medicine 
in  inflammatory  and  putrid  diseases,  when 
more  active  remedies  cannot  be  procured. 
Relief  has  likewise  been  obtained  in  hypo- 
chondriacal and  hysteric  atfections,  in  vo- 
miting, fainting,  and  hiccough,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  vinegar  to  the  mouth.  If  this 
fluid  be  poured  into  vessels,  and  placed  over 
the  gentle  heat  of  a  lamp  in  the  apartments 
of  the  sick,  it  greatly  contributes  to  disperse 
foul  or  mephitic  vapours,  and  consequently 
to  purify  the  air. 

Also  as  an  external  application,  vinegar 
proves  highly  efficacious  when  joined  with 
farinaceous  substances,  and  applied  as  a  ca- 
taplasm to  sprained  joints  ;  it  also  forms  an 
eligible  lotion  for  inflammations  of  the  sur- 
face, when  mixed  with  alcohol  and  water 
in  about  equal  proportions.  Applied  to  burns 
and  scalds,  vinegar  is  said  to  be  highly  ser- 
viceable whether  there  is  a  loss  of  substance 
or  not,  and  to  quicken  the  exfoliation  of 
carious  bone.  (Gloucester  Infirmary.)  Mix- 
ed with  an  effusion  of  sage,  or  with  water, 
it  forms  a  popular  and  excellent  gargle  for 
an  inflamed  throat,  also  for  an  injection  to 
moderate  the  fluor  albus.  Applied  cold  to 
the  nose  in  cases  of  haemorrhage,  also  to 
the  loins  and  abdomen  in  menorrhagia,  par- 
ticularly after  parturition,  it  is  said  to  be 
very  serviceable.  An  imprudent  use  of  vi- 
negar internally  is  not  without  considerable 
inconveniences.  Large  and  frequent  doses 
injure  the  stomach,  coagulate  the  chyle,  and 
produce  not  only  leanness,  but  an  atrophy. 
When  taken  to  excess  by  females,  to  reduce 
a  corpulent  habit,  tubercles  in  the  lungs  and 
a  consumption  have  been  the  consequence. 

Common  vinegar  consists  of  acetic  acid 
combined  with  a  large  portion  of  water,  and 
with  this  are  in  solution  portions  of  gluten, 
mucilage,  sugar,  and  extractive  matter  from 
which  it  derives  its  colour,  and  frequently 
some  of  the  vegetable  acids,  particularly 
the  malic  and  the  tartaric. 

Distilled  with  a  gentle  fire,  in  glass  ves- 
sels, so  long  as  the  drops  fall  free  from  cm- 
pyreuma,  it  affords  the 

ACIDUM    ACETICUM. 

"  Take  of  vinegar,  a  gallon. 

Distil  the  acetic  acid  in  a  sand  bath,  from 
i  glass  retort  into  a  receiver  also  of  glass 
ind  kept  cold;  throw  away  the  first  pint, 
ind  keep  for  use  the  six  succeeding  pints, 
vhicb  are  distilled  over." 

In  this  distillation,  the  liquor  should  be 
cept  moderately  boiling,  and  the  heat  should 
lot  be  urged  too  far,  otherwise  the  distilled 
icid  will  have  an  empyreumatic  smell  and 
1  aste,  which  it  ought  not  to  possess.    If  the 


acid  be  prepared  correctly,it  will  be  colour- 
less, and  of  a  grateful  pungent,  peculiar 
acid  taste.  One  fluid  ounce  ought  to  dis- 
solve at  least  ten  grains  of  carbonate  of  lime 
(white  marble.)  This  liquor  is  the  acetum 
dislillatum ;  the  acidum  acelosum  of  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia  of  1787,  and  the 
acidum  acelicum  of  the  last  (1809.) 

When  the  acid  of  vinegar  is  greatly  con- 
tracted, that  is.  deprived  of  its  water,  it  be- 
comes the  radical  vinegar,  or 

Concentrated  acid  of  vinegar. 

Distilled  vinegar  may  be  concentrated  by 
freezing:  the  congelation  takes  place  at  a 
temperature  below  28  degrees,  more  or  less 
according  to  its  strength  ;  and  the  congealed 
part  is  merely  ice,  leaving,  of  course,  a 
stronger  acid.  If  this  be  exposed  to  a  very 
intense  cold,  it  shoots  into  crystals  ;  which, 
being  separated,  liquefy,  when  the  tempera- 
ture rises ;  and  the  liquor  is  limpid  as  water, 
extremely  strong,  and  has  a  highly  pungent 
acelous  odour.  This  is  the  pure  acid  of  the 
vinegar,  any  foreign  matter  remaining  in  the 
uncongealed  liquid. 

Other  methods  are  likewise  employed  to 
obtain  the  pure  and  concentrated  acid.  The 
process  of  Westendorf,  which  has  been  often 
followed,  is  to  saturate  soda  with  distilled 
vinegar,  obtain  the  acetate  by  crystallization ; 
and  pour  upon  it,  in  a  retort,  half  its  weight 
of  sulphuric  acid  By  applying  heat,  the 
acetic  acid  is  distilled  over;  and,  should 
there  be  any  reason  to  suspect  the  presence 
of  any  sulphuric  acid,  it  may  be  distilled  a 
second  time,  from  a  little  acetate  of  soda. 
According  to  Lowitz,  the  best  way  of  ob- 
taining this  acid  pure,  is  to  mix  three  parts 
of  the  acetate  of  soda,  with  eight  of  super- 
sulphate  of  potass  ;  both  salts  being  perfectly 
dry,  and  in  fine  powder,  and  to  distil  from 
this  mixture  in  a  retort,  with  a  gentle  heat. 

It  may  also  be  obtained  by  distilling  the 
verdigris  of  commerce,  with  a  gentle  heat. 
The  concentrated  acid  procured  by  these 
processes,  was  supposed  to  differ  materially 
from  the  acetous  acid  obtained  by  distilling 
vinegar;  the  two  acids  were  regarded  as  dn- 
feringin  their  degree  of  oxygenizement,  and 
were  afterward  distinguished  by  the  names 
of  acetous  and  acetic  acids.  The  acid  dis- 
tilled from  verdigris  was  supposed  to  derive 
a  quantity  of  oxygen  from  the  oxide  of  cop- 
per, from  which  it  was  expelled.  The  ex- 
periments of  Adet  have,  however,  proved 
the  two  acids  to  be  identical :  the  acetous 
acid,  therefore,  only  differs  from  the  acetic 
acid  in  containing  more  water,  rendering  it  a 
weaker  acid,  and  of  a  less  active  nature. 

There  exists,  therefore,  only  one  acid  of 
vinegar,  which  is  the  acetic ;  and  its  com- 
pounds must  be  termed  acetates;  and  the 
salts  called  acetites  have  no  existence. 

Acetic  acid,  when  concentrated,  has  a 
fragrant,  and,  at  the  same  time,  very  pene- 
trating smell,  irritating  the  nostrils  strongly. 
It  is  also  so  caustic,  as  to  inflame  the  skin  Its 
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acid  tasfe  is  strong,  even  when  much  diluted 
with  water  ;  it  is  colourless,  and  has  a  spe- 
cific gravity  of  1,0626.  The  acid  is  capable 
of  congelation,  when  it  forms  foliated  arbo- 
rescent crystals  ;  it  is  very  volatile;  its  odour 
is  diffused  through  the  atmosphere,  and, 
when  exposed  to  it,  gradually  becomes 
weaker.  By  a  moderate  heat,  it  is  converted 
into  vapour ;  this  vapour  readily  catches  fire 
on  the  approach  of  a  lighted  taper.  It  com- 
bines with  water  in  every  proportion  ;  and 
it  combines  readily  with  earthy,  metallic, 
and  alkaline  bases,  forming  salts,  which  are 
called  acetates. 

The  compounds  of  the  acid  of  vinegar, 
directed  to  be  used  by  the  new  London 
Pharmacopoeia,  are  acetum  colckici,  aceium 
scillcE,  ceratum  saponis,  plumbi  super  actios, 
liquor  ammonice.  acetatis,  liquor  plumbi  s>'b- 
acelatis,  liquor  plumbi  sub-actlalis  dilutus, 
oxymel,  oxymel  scill<E,potasscB  acetas,  and  the 
cataplasma  sinapis. 

Ace'tum  aroma'ticum.  Aromatic  vine- 
gar. A  preparation  of  the  Edinburgh  phar- 
macopoeia, thought  to  be  an  improvement 
of  what  has  been  named  thieves  vinegar. 

"  Take  of  the  dried  tops  of  rosemary.  The 
dried  leaves  of  sage,  of  each  four  ounces. 
Dried  lavenderflowers,  two  ounces.  Cloves, 
two  drachms.  Distilled  vinegar,  eight  pounds. 
Macerate  for  seven  days,  and  strain  the  ex- 
pressed juice  through  paper."  Its  virtues 
are  antiseptic,  and  it  is  a  useful  composition 
to  smell  at  in  crowded  courts  of  justice, 
hospitals,  &,c.  where  the  air  is  offensive. 

Ace'tum  co'lchici.     See  Colchicum. 

Ace'tum  distilla'tum.     See  Acelum. 

Ace'tum  scilljF.  Lond.  Pharm.  Vine- 
gar of  squills.  "  Take  of  squills  recently 
dried,  one  pound  ;  vinegar,  six  pints  ;  proof 
spirit,  half  a  pint.  Macerate  the  squills  with 
the  vinegar  in  a  glass  vessel,  with  a  gentle 
heat  for  twenty-four  hours;  then  express  the 
liquorand  set  it  aside  until  the  fasces  subside. 
To  the  decanted  liquor  add  the  spirit."  This 
preparation  of  squills  is  employed  as  an 
attenuant,  expectorant,  and  diuretic.  Dose 
xv.  to  lx.  drops. 

A'cheir.  (From  *,  neg.  and  ^e;g,hand.) 
Without  hands. 

Achi'colum.  By  this  word  Caelius  Aure- 
lianus,  Acut.  Lib.  iii.  cap.  17.  expresses  the 
fornix,  tholus,  or  sudatorium  of  the  ancient 
baths,  which  was  a  hot  room  where  they 
used  to  sweat. 

ACHILLE'A.  (A%tx\m,  from  Achilles, 
who  is  said  to  have  made  his  tents  with  it,  or 
to  have  cured  Telephus  with  it.)  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linuaean  system. 
Class,  Syngenesia.  Order  Polygamia  supcr- 
Jlua.  Milfoil.  Three  species  of  this  genus 
are  employed  in  medicine. 

J.  Achillea  agk'r.vtum.  Balsnmila 
fvLmina.  Eupntorium  Mcsues.  Maudlin  or 
Maudlin  tansy.  This  plant,  the  agerntuin 
of  the  shops,  is  described  by  Linnasus  as 
Achillea  follU  tanxcolatis,obtusis,  aculoscrratix. 


It  is  esteemed  in  some  countries  as  anthel- 
mintic and  alterative,  and  is  given  in  hepa- 
tic obstructions.  It  possesses  the  virtues  of 
tansy. 

2.  Achille'a  millefolium.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  milfoil.  Achillea.  My- 
riophyllon.  Chiliophyllon.  Lumbus  veneris. 
Mililaris  herba.  Slralioles.  Carpentaria.  Spe- 
culum veneris.  Common  yarrow,  or  milfoil. 
The  leaves  and  flowers  of  this  indigenous 
plant,  Achillea  millefolium  of  Linnaeus  : — fo- 
liis  bipinnatisnudii;laciniislinearibus  dtnlatis; 
caulibus  supernt  sulcalis,  have  an  agreeable, 
weak,  aromatic  smell,  and  a  bitterish,  rough, 
and  somewhat  pungent  taste.  They  arc  both, 
directed  for  medical  use,  in  the  Kdinburgli 
Pharmacopoeia ;  in  the  present  practice, 
however,  they  are  almost  wholly  neglected. 

3.  Achille'a  pta'rmica.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  Sneeze-wort  Pseudopyrethrum. 
Pyrethrum  sylveslre.  Draco  sylvestris.  Tar- 
chon  sylvestris.  Sternutamentoria.  Dracuncu- 
lus  pratensis.  Sneeze-wort.  Bastard  pelli- 
tory.  Achillea  ptarmica  of  Linnaeus: — foliit 
lanceolalis,  acuminalis,  argute  serratis.  The 
flowers  and  roots  of  this  plant  have  a  hot 
biting  taste,  approaching  to  that  of  pyre- 
thrum, with  which  they  also  agree  in  their 
pharmaceutical  properties.  Their  principal 
use  is  as  a  masticatory  and  sternutatory. 

Achillea  foliispinnatis.  See  Genipi  verum. 

ACHl'LLIS  TE'NDO.  (So  called,  be- 
cause, as  fable  reports.  Thetis,  the  mother  of 
Achilles,  held  him  by  that  part  when  she  dip- 
ped  him  in  the  river  Styx  to  make  him  in- 
vulnerable. Homer  describes  this  tendon, 
and  some  writers  suppose  it  was  thus  named 
by  the  ancients,  from  their  custom  of  callii  m 
every  thing  Achillean,  that  had  any  extraor" 
dinary  strength  or  virtue.  Others  say  it  was 
named  from  its  action  in  conducing  to  swift- 
ness of  pace,  the  term  importing  so  much.) 
The  strong  and  powerful  tendon  which  is 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  gastrocnemius 
and  soleus  muscles,and  which  extends  along 
the  posterior  part  of  the  tibia  from  the  calf  to 
the  heel.  When  this  tendon  is  unfortunately 
cut  or  ruptured,  as  it  may  be  in  consequence 
of  a  violent  exertion,  or  spasm  of  the  muscles, 
of  which  it  is  a  continuation,  the  use  of  the 
leg  is  immediately  lost,  and  unless  the  part 
be  afterward  successfully  united,  the  patient 
must  remain  a  cripple  for  life  When  the 
tendon  has  been  cut,  the  division  of  the  skin 
allows  the  accident  to  be  seen.  When  the 
tendon  has  been  ruptured, the  patient  hears 
a  sound,  like  that  of  the  smack  of  a  whip,  at 
the  moment  of  the  occurrence.  In  whatever 
way  the  tendon  has  been  divided,  there  isa 
sudden  incapacity,  or  at  least  an  extreme 
difficulty,  either  "of  standing  or  walking. 
Hence  the  patient  falls  down,  and  cannot 
get  up  again.  Besides  these  symptoms  there 
is  a  very  palpable  depression  between  the 
ends  ot  the  tendon  ;  which  depression  is  in- 
creased when  the  foot  is  bent,and  diminished, 
or  syen  quite  removed  when  the  foot  is  ev 
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tended.  The  patient  can  spontaneously  bend 
Jiis  foot,  none  of  the  flexor  muscles  being 
interested.  The  power  of  extending  tiie 
foot  is  still  possible,  as  the  peronei  muscles, 
the  tibialis  posticus, and  long  flexors,  remain 
perfect,  and  may  perform  this  motion. 
The  indications  are  to  bring  the  ends  of  the 
divided  parts  together,  and  to  keep  them  so, 
until  they  have  become  firmly  united.  The 
first  object  is  easily  fulfilled  by  putting  the 
foot  in  a  state  of  complete  extension  :  the 
second,  namely,  that  of  keeping  the  ends  of 
the  tendon  in  contact,  is  more  difficult.  It 
seems  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the  various 
plans  devised  to  accomplish  these  ends.  The 
following  is  Desaull's  method  :  After  the 
endsoflhe  tendon  had  been  brought  into 
contact  by  moderate  flexion  of  the  knee,  and 
complete  extension  of  the  foot,  he  used  tofill 
up  the  hollows  on  each  side  of  the  tendon 
with  soft  lint  and  compresses.  The  roller 
applied  to  the  limb,  made  as  much  pressure 
on  these  compresses  as  on  the  tendon,  and 
hence  this  part  could  not  be  depressed  too 
much  against  the  subjacent  parts.  Desault 
next  took  a  compress  about  two  inches 
broad,  and  long  enough  to  reach  from  the 
toes  to  the  middle  of  the  thi^h,  and  placed  it 
under  the  foot,  over  the  back  of  the  leg  and 
lower  part  of  the  thigh.  He  then  began  to 
apply  a  few  circles  of  a  roller  round  the  end 
of  the  foot,  so  as  to  fix  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  longitudinal  compress:  after  cover- 
ing tbe  whole  foot  with  the  roller,  he  used 
to  make  the  bandage  describe  the  figure  of  8 
passing  it  under  the  foot  and  across  the 
place  where  the  tendon  was  ruptured,  and 
the  method  was  finished  by  encircling  the 
limb  upward  with  ihe  roller,  as  far  as  the 
upper  end  of  the  longitudinal  compress. 

A'chi.vs.  (Ayxus.)  Darkness,  cloudiness. 
It  is  generally  applied  to  a  close,  foggy  air, 
or  a  mist. 

Hippocrates,  De  Morbis  Mulierum,  lib.  ii. 
signifies  by  this  word  condensed  air  in  the 
womb. 

Galen  interprets  it  of  those,  who,  during 
sickness,  lose  that  usual  lustre  and  loveliness 
observed  about  the  pupil  of  the  eye  during 
health. 

Others  express  it  by  an  ulcer  on  the  pu- 
pil of  the  eye,  or  the  scar  left  there  by  an 
ulcer. 

It  means  also  an  opacity  of  the  cornea ; 
the  same  as  the  caligo  cornea  of  Dr.  Culleu. 

Achma'dium.      Antimony. 

Achme'lla.     See  Spilantlius. 

A'chne.  Chaff,  scum,  or  froth  of  the  sea. 
A  white  mucus  in  the  fauces,  thrown  up 
from  the  lungs,  like  froth  ;  also  a  whitish 
mucilage  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  have  fe- 
vers, according  to  Hippocrates.  It  signifies 
also  lint. 

A'choi.us.     Deficient  in  bile. 

A'CHOR.  (a^g,  qu.  a%ve*t>,  from  a%M, 
bran  ;  according  to  Blanchard  it  is  derived 
from  «,  priv.  and  vwc  space,  a-  occupying 


but  a  small  compass.)  Lactumen ;  abas , 
acores  ;  cerion  ;  Jams.  Crusta  lactta  of  au- 
thors. The  scald-head  ;  so  called  from  the 
branny  scales  thrown  off  it.  A  disease  which 
attacks  the  hairy  scalp  of  the  head,  for  he 
most  part  of  young  children,  forming  soft 
and  scaly  eruptions.  Dr.  Willan,  in  his  de- 
scription of  different  kinds  of  pustules,  de- 
fines the  achor,a  pustule  of  intermediate  size 
between  the  phlyzacium  and  psydracium, 
which  contains  a  straw-coloured  fluid,  ha- 
ving the  appearance  and  nearly  the  consist- 
ence of  strained  honey,  it  appears  most  fre- 
quently about  the  head, and  is  succeeded  by 
a  dull  white  or  yellowish  scab.  Pustules  of 
this  kind,  when  so  large  as  nearly  to  equal 
the  size  of  phlyzacia,  are  termed  ceria  or 
favi,  being  succeeded  by  a  yeliow,  semi- 
transparent,  and  sometimes,  cellular  scab, 
like  a  honey-comb.  The  achor  differs  from 
the  favus  and  tinea  onlyr  in  the  degree  of 
virulence.  It  is  called  favus  when  the  per- 
forations are  large;  and  tinea  when  they 
are  like  those  which  are  made  by  moths  in 
cloth :  but  generally  by  tinea  is  understood 
a  dry  scab  on  the  hairy  scalp  of  children, 
with  thick  scales  and  an  offensive  smell. 
When  this  disorder  affects  the  face,  it  is  call- 
ed crusta  lactea  or  milk  scab.  Mr.  Bell,  iu 
his  treatise  on  ulcers,  reduces  the  tinea  ca- 
pitis and  crusta  lactea  to  the  same  species 
of  herpes,  vis.  the  herpes  pustulosus,  differ- 
ing only  in  situation.     See  Crusta  Laaea. 

Achori'stos.  Inseparable.  It  is  under- 
stood of  accidents,  symptoms,  or  signs, 
which  areinseparablefrom  particularthings. 
Thus,  a  pungent  pain  in  the  side  is  an  inse- 
parable symptom  of  a  pleurisy. 

Achrei'on.  Useless.  It  is  applied  by 
Hippocrates  to  the  limbs  which,  through 
weakness,  are  become  useless. 

Achroi'a.     A  paleness. 

A'chvron,  (oLyyeov.)  This  probably  sig- 
nifies bran  or  chart,  or  straw. 

Hippocrates,  de  Morbis  Mulierum,  most 
probably  means  by  this  word,  bran.  Achy- 
ron  also  signifies  a  straw,  hair,  or  any  thing 
that  sticks  upon  a  wall. 

A'cia.  (From  euoi,  a  point.)  A  needle 
with  thread  in  it  for  chirurgical  operations. 

A'cicys.  It  signifies  weak,  infirm,  or 
faint,  and  in  this  sense  it  is  used  by  Hippo- 
crates, De  Morb.  lib.  iv. 

ACID.  That  which  impresses  upon  the 
organs  of  taste  a  sharp  or  sour  sensation. 
Acids  are  defined  by  modern  chemists  to 
be  salts  of  a  sour  taste,  changing  the  blue 
colour  of  various  vegetable  pigments  to  a 
red.  The  word  sour,  which  is  usually  em- 
ployed to  denote  the  simple  impression,  or 
lively  and  sharp  sensation  produced  on  the 
tongue  by  certain  bodies,  may  be  regarded 
as  synonymous  of  the  word  acid.  The  only 
difference  which  can  be  established  between 
them  is,  that  the  one  denotes  a  weak  sensa- 
tion, whereas  the  other  comprehends  all 
the  de<rree<  ot  force  from  the  least  perceptl- 
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ble  to  the  greatest  degree  of  causticity:  thus 
we  say  that  verjuice,  gooseberries,  or  le- 
mons, are  sour  ;  but  we  use  the  word  acid 
to  express  the  impression  which  the  nitric, 
sulphuric,  or  muriatic  acids  make  upon  the 
tongue.  The  vegetable  pigments  usually 
employed  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  acids 
are  tincture  of  turnsole  or  litmus,  and  syrup 
of  violets.  Acids  readily  combine  with  al- 
kalies, earths,  and  metallic  oxides,  and  form 
neutral  salts.  The  characteristics,  there- 
fore, of  an  acid,  are, 

1.  A  peculiar  taste  termed  acid. 

2.  Its  changing  blue  vegetable  juices 
red. 

3.  Combining  with  alkalies,  earths,  and 
metallic  oxides. 

Acids,  according  to  the  kingdom  of  na- 
ture in  which  they  are  found,  are  divided 
into  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal. 

The  mineral  acids  as  yet  known,  are  the 
sulphuric  or  vitriolic,  the  nitric,  muriatic, 
carbonic,  boracic,  fluoric,  succinic,  arsenic, 
molybdic,  tungstic,  and  chromic. 

The  vegetable  acids  are,  the  acetic,  oxa- 
lic, tartaric,  pyrotartaric,  gallic,  citric, 
malic,  benzoic,  pyroligneous,  pyromucous, 
camphoric,  and  kinic. 

Of  the  animal  acids  there  are  seven,  viz. 
the  phosphoric,  lactic,  saceholactic,  formic, 
jsrussic,  bombic,  and  lithic,  or  uric. 

Experiment  proves  that  most  acids  con- 
sist of  a  peculiar  body  combined  with  the 
basis  of  oxygen  gas  :  hence  the  origin  of  the 
word  oxygen,  which  signifies  the  generation 
of  acid,  it  being  regarded  as  the  ucidifying 
basis  or  principle  of  acidity.  The  bodies 
which  form  the  other  constituents  of  acids, 
are  regarded  as  the  acidifiable  bases :  thus 
the  principles  of  phosphoric  acid  are  phos- 
phorus and  oxygen  ;  those  of  carbonic  acid, 
carbon  and  oxygen. 

If  an  acid  basis  be  perfectly  saturated 
with  oxvgcn,  the  acid  thus  produced,  is 
said  to  be  perfect  ;  but  if  the  basis  pre- 
dominate, the  acid  is  considered  as  im- 
perfect. Modern  chemists  distinguish  these 
by  their  termination:  the  former  in  Latin 
by  the  syllables  icum,  in  English  ic  ,  and 
the  latter  in  Latin  by  osum,  and  in  English 
by  ous  :  thus  the  perfect  acid  of  nitre  is 
called  aeidum  nilricum,  or  nitric  acid  ;  the 
imperfect  acid  of  nitre,  aeidum  nitromm,  or 
nitrous  acid.  If  the  acidifiable  basis  be 
combined  with  oxygen, yet  without  showing 
any  of  the  properties  ol  an  acid,  the  product 
is  then  called  an  oxyd  or  oxide:  thus  iron 
heated  and  exposed  to  the  air  or  water  at- 
tracts the  oxygen,  and  an  oxyd  of  iron  is 
formed.  The  various  acids  employed  me- 
dicinally are,  the  acetic,  benzoic,  tartaric, 
carbonic,  citric,  muriatic,  nitric,  sulphuric, 
and  phosphoric.  To  these  perhaps  might 
be  added  the  oxymuriatic,  or  oxygenated 
muriatic  acid,  which  was  maintained  by 
Berthollct  to  be  a  compound  of  muriatic 
acid  and  oxygen  ;  but  Sir  Humphrey  Davy, 


considering  it  as  a  simple  substance,  has 
termed  it  Chlorine  ;  and  it  scarcely  possesses 
the  characters  of  an  acid. 

Mid,  aerial.     See  Carbonic  acid. 

Mid  acetic.     See  Acetum. 

For  the  other  Acids  look  to  the  word 
Aeidum. 

Acidifiable  base.     See  Acid. 

Acidifying  base.     See  Acid. 

Acidification.  The  formation  of  an 
acid ;  also  the  impregnating  of  any  thing 
with  acid  properties. 

Acidity      Aciditas.     Sourness. 

Acids,  animal.  Those  which  are  ob- 
tained from  animals.     See  Acid. 

Acids,  dulcified.  These  are  now  called 
^Ethers.     See  Mther. 

Acids,  impekfect.  Those  acids  are  so 
called  in  the  chemical  momenclature,  which 
are  not  fully  saturated  with  oxygen.  Their 
names  are  ended  in  Latin  by  osum,  and  in 
English  by  ous :  e.  g.  aeidum  nitrosum,  or 
nitrous  acid. 

Acids,  mineral.  Those  acids  which  are 
found  to  exist  in  minerals,  as  the  sulphuric, 
the  nitric,  &,c.     See  Acid. 

Acids,  perfect.  An  acid  is  termed 
perfect  in  the  chemical  nomenclature,  when 
it  is  completely  saturated  with  oxygen. 
Their  names  are  ended  in  Latin  by  icum, 
and  in  English  by  ic  ;  e.  g.  aeidum  nitricum, 
or  nitric  acid. 

Acids,  vegetable.  Those  which  are 
found  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  as  the 
citric,  malic,  acetic,  k.c.     See  Acid 

Acidulous  waters.  Mineral  waters, 
which  contain  so  great  a  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  as  to  render  them  acidulous, 
or  gently  tart  to  the  taste.  See  Mineral 
waters. 

A'cidum  ace'ticubi.     See  Acetum. 

A'cidvm  aceto'si'm.     See  Acetum. 

A'cidum  jethe'rkum.  The  sulphuric  acid. 

A'cidum  alumino'sum.  The  sulphuric 
acid. 

A'cidum  arse'nicum.     See  Arsenic. 

A'cidum  benzo'icum.     See  Benzoic  acid. 

A'cidum   bora'cic    m.     See  Boracic  acid. 

A'cidum  carbo'mcim.  See  Carbonic  acid, 

A'cidum  catiio'licon.  The  acid  of  sul- 
phur. 

A'cidum  ci'tricum.     See  Citric  acid. 

A'cidum   MURi'aticum.  See  Muriatic  acii 

A'cidum  m'tricum.    See  'Nitric  acid. 

A'cidum  Nitricum  dilutum.  Take  of  nitric 
arid  a  fluid  ounce;  distilled  water  nine  fluid 
ounces.      V.is  them. 

A'cidum  nitro'sum.     See  Nitrous  acid. 

A'cidum  p&ospho'ricum.  See  Phosphoric 
acid 

A'cidum  piumige'nium.  The  sulphuric 
acid. 

A'cidum  succi'nicum.     See  Succinic  am 

A'cidum  sulphu'reum.  See  Sulphurnw 
a  riil. 

A'cidum   sulphu'kicum.     See  ! 
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dum  ritriolicum  dilutum.  Spiritus  vitrioli 
tenuis.  "  Take  of  sulphuric  acid  a  fluid 
ounce  and  a  half;  distilled  water  fourteen 
fluid  ounces  and  a  half.  Add  the  water 
gradually  to  the  acid. 

A'cidum  tarta'ricum.  See  Tartaric  acid. 

A'cidcm  vitkio'licum.  Sec  Sulphuric 
acid. 

A'cidum  vitkio'licum  dilu'tum.  See 
.Qcidum  sulphuricum  dilutum. 

A'ciks.     Steel. 

Acinf.'sia.  A  loss  of  motion  and  strength. 

A'cini  bilio'si.  (.icinus,  a  grape-stone  ; 
so  called  from  their  supposed  resemblance.) 
The  small  glandiform  bodies  of  the  liver, 
which  separate  the  bile  from  the  blood, 
were  formerly  so  called :  they  are  now, 
however,  more  properly  termed  penicilli. 
See  Liver. 

Aciniform  tunic  Tunica  acinosa.  The 
coat  of  the  eye  called  the  uvea,  because  the 
ancients,  who  dissected  brutes,  observed 
that,  in  them,  it  was  usually  of  the  colour  of 
an  unripe  grape. 

A'cinus.  (A  grape.)  The  glands  which 
grow  together  in  clusters  are  called  by  some 
acini  glandulosi. 

Acma'sticos.  A  species  of  synochus, 
wherein  the  febrile  heat  continues  of  the 
same  tenor  to  the  end.     Jlduarius. 

A'cme.  (From  ax/xh,  a  point.)  The  height 
or  crisis  of  a  disease.  A  term  applied  by 
physicians  to  that  period  or  state  of  a  dis- 
ease in  which  it  is  at  its  height.  The  ancients 
distinguished  disease  into  four  stages  :  1.  the 
arche,  the  beginning  or  first  attack.  2.  Ana- 
basis,  the  growth.  3.  The  acme,  the 
height.  3.  Paracme,  or  the  decline  of  the 
disease. 

Acme'lla.     See  Spilanthus. 

A'cne.  Acna.  (autvn)  A  small  pimple,  or 
hard  tubercle  on  the  face.  Foesius  says, 
that  it  is  a  small  pustule  or  pimple,  which 
arises  usually  about  the  time  that  the  body 
is  in  full  vigour. 

Acne'stis.  (From  a,  priv.  and  jo*&>,  to 
scratch.)  That  part  of  the  spine  of  the 
back,  which  reaches  from  the  nietaphrenon, 
which  is  the  part  betwixt  the  shoulder- 
blades,  to  the  loins.  This  part  seems  to 
have  been  originally  called  so  in  quadru- 
peds only,  because  they  cannot  reach  it  to 
scratch. 

A'coe.  (A*5»  )  The  sense  of  hearing. 

Acoe'dus.  (From  «,  priv  and  xg/aw,  the 
belly.)  Without  belly.  It  is  applied  to 
those  who  are  so  wasted,  as  to  appear  as  if 
they  had  no  belly.     Galen. 

Acoe'tus  (Ajmwcj.)  An  epithet  for  honey, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  ;  because  it  has  no  se- 
diment, which  is  called  xait». 

Aco'mon.  (Akzvicv  )  A  particular  form  of 
medicine  among  the  ancient  physicians, 
made  of  powders  levigated,  and  probably 
like  roily ria  for  the  disorders  of  the  eyes. 

ICOWTUM.      (Of   this    plant    various 
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derivations  are  given  by  etymologists; 
as,  ojmw),  a  whetstone  or  rock,  because  it  is 
usually  found  in  barren  and  rocky  places : 
a,  neg.  and  *cw,  dust ;  because  it  grows 
without  earth,  or  on  barren  situations: 
AKovau,  to  sharpen  ;  because  it  was  used  in 
medicines  intended  to  quicken  the  sight : 
aw,  am,  a  dart ;  because  they  poison  darts 
therewith:  or, axovi£of**i,  to  accelerate ;  for 
it  hastens  death.)  Aconite.  Wolf's-bane. 
Monk's-hood. 

1.  A  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  sys- 
tem,    ('lass,  Polyandria.  Order,  Ttigynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  com- 
mon, or  blue,  wollVbane. 

All  the  species  of  this  genus  of  plants  have 
powerful  effects  on  the  human  body  :  two 
are  preferred  to  the  rest  for  medicinal  uses. 

1.    ACOMTUM     RUFELLUS.         Moilk's-hood. 

Aconite.  Camarum.  Canicida.  Cynocto- 
num.  .. 

Aconilum  :—foliorum  laciniis  hneanbus, 
supeme  lalioribus,  lined  exaratis. 

The  aconite  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens 
as  an  ornament,  but  is  spontaneously  pro- 
duced in  Germany,  and  some  other  north- 
ern parts  of  Europe.  Every  part  of  the 
plant  is  strongly  poisonous,  but  the  root  is 
unquestionably  the  most  powerful  ;  and 
when  first  chewed,  imparts  a  slight  sensation 
of  acrimony  ;  but  afterward,  an  insensibili- 
ty or  stupor  at  the  apex  of  the  tongue,  and 
a  pungent  heat  of  the  lips,  gums,  palate,  and 
fauces  are  perceived,  followed  with  a  ge- 
neral tremor  and  sensation  of  chilliness. 
The  juice  applied  to  a  wound,  seemed  to 
affect  the  whole  nervous  system  ;  even  by 
keeping  it  long  in  the  hand,  or  on  the 
bosom,  we  are  told,  unpleasant  symptoms 
have  been  produced.  The  fatal  symptoms 
brought  on  by  this  poison  are,  convulsions, 
giddiness,  insanity,  violent  purgings,  both 
upwards  and  downwards,  faintings,  cold 
sweats,  and  death  itself.  Dr.  Stoerk  ap- 
pears to  be  the  first  who  gave  the  wolf's- 
bane  internally,  as  a  medicine;  and  since 
his  experiments  were  published,  1762,  it 
has  been  generally  and  successfully  em- 
ployed in  Germany  and  the  northern  parts. 
of  Europe,  particularly  as  a  remedy  for  ob- 
stinate rheumatisms  ;  and  many  cases  an-, 
related  where  this  disease  was  of  several 
years  duration,  and  had  withstood  the  ef- 
ficacy of  other  powerful  medicines,  as  mer- 
cury, opium,  antimony,  cicula,  &sc.  yet,  in 
a  short  time,  was  entirely  cured  by  the  aco- 
nitum.  Instances  are  also  given  us  of  its 
good  effects  in  gout,  sciophulous  swellings,, 
venereal  nodes,  amaurosis,  intermittent  fe- 
vers, paralysis,  ulceration,  and  scirrhus.  This 
plant  has  been  generally  prepared  as  an  ex- 
tract or  inspissated  juice,  after  the  manner 
directed  in  the  pharmacopoeia  :  its  efficacy 
is  much  diminished  on  being  long  kept. 
Like  all  virulent  medicines,  it  should  first 
be  administered  in  small  doses.  Stoerk  re- 
commends two  erain?  of  the  extract  to  be 
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rubbed  into  a  powder,  with  two  drachms  ot 
sugar,  and  to  begin  with  ten  grains  of  this 
powder,  two  or  three  times  a  day.  We  find, 
however,  that  the  extract  is  often  given  from 
one  grain  to  ten  for  a  dose  ;  and  Stoll,  Sche- 
rekbecker,  and  others,  increased  this  quan- 
tity considerably.  Instead  of  the  extract,  a 
tincture  has  been  made  of  the  dried  leaves, 
macerated  in  six  times  their  weight  of  spirits 
of  wine,  and  forty  drops  given  for  a  dose. 
Some  writers  say  that  the  napellus  is  not 
poisonous  in  Sweden,  Poland,  <kc.  but  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  species  which  is 
not  poisonous,  is  the  Aconitum  lycoctonum 
of  Linnaeus. 

2.  Aconi'tum  a'nthora.  The  root  is  the 
part  of  this  plant  (Aconitum  author  a;  fioribus 
pentagynis,  foliorum  laciniis  linearibus  of 
Linnams,)  which  is  employed  medicinally. 
Its  virtues  are  similar  to  those  of  the  aconi- 
tum napellus. 

Aco'niom.     A  little  mortar. 

A'copon.  (From  a.,  priv.  and  kcttic,  weari- 
ness.) It  signifies  originally  whatever  is  a 
remedy  against  weariness,  and  is  used  in 
this  sense  by  Hipprocrates.  Apli.  viii.  lib.  ii. 
But  in  time,  the  word  was  applied  to  certain 
ointments.  According  to  Galen  and  Paulus 
jEgineta,  the  Acopa  Pharmacu  are  remedies 
for  indispositions  of  body  which  are  caused 
by  long  or  vehement  motion. 

A'coa.  Acidity.  It  is  sometimes  used  to 
express  that  sourness  in  the  stomach  con- 
tracted by  indigestion,  and  from  whence 
flatulencies  and  acid  belching  arise. 

Aco'rdina.  An  obsolete  term  for  Indian 
tutty. 

Aco'ria.  (From  a.,  priv.  and  xogea,  to  sa- 
tiate.) Insatiability.  In  Hippocrates,  it 
means  a  good  appetite  and  digestion. 

Acori'tes  vinum.  (From  auupov,  galan- 
gal.)  A  wine  mentioned  by  Dioseorides, 
made  with  galangal,  liquorice,  &c.  infused 
with  wine. 

ACORN.  The  fruit  of  the  oak.  See 
Querc  us. 

Acortinus.     A  lupin. 

A'CORUS.  (A*>/w,  from  tup,  the  pupil ; 
because  it  was  esteemed  good  for  disorders 
of  the  eyes.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Lirimsan  system.  Class,  Hexandria. 
Order,  Digynia.  Sweet-flag.  Sweet-rush. 
The  following  species  is  used  medicinally. 

A'cokus  ca'lamus.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  calamus  aromaticus,  Acorus  virus. 
Calamus  odorat  us.  Calamus  vulgaris.  Dirin- 
ga.  Jaeerahtatinga.  Typha  aromatica.  Clara 
rugosa.  Sweet-flRg,vor  acorus  Acorus  cala- 
mus scapi  murrone  longissimo  foliaceo  of 
Linnaeus  The  root  has  been  long  employed 
medicinally.  It  has  a  moderately  strong 
aromatic  smell,  and  a  warm,  pungent,  bit- 
terish taste  ;  and  is  deemed  useful  as  a  warm 
stomachic.  Powdered,  and  mixed  with 
some  absorbent,  it  forms  a  useful  and  plea- 
sant dentifrice. 

A'corus  v  iLO'sTRra.     See  Iris  palust 
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A  corcs  ve'rus.     See  Acorus  Calamus. 

A'corus  vulgaris.     See  Iris palustris. 

A'cos.  (From  ax.ioy.au,  to  heal )  A  re- 
medy or  cure. 

Aco'smia.  (From  «,  neg.  and  koo-^c;, 
beautiful.)  Baldness :  ill  health :  irregu- 
larity, particularly  of  the  critical  days  of 
fevers. 

Aco'ste.  (From  axog-n,  barley.)  An  an- 
cient food  made  of  barley. 

ACOUSTIC  A.  (Acoustica,  sc.  medica- 
meula ;  comutma,  from  ay-cuv,  to  hear.)  Re- 
medies which  are  employed  with  a  view  to 
restore  the  sense  of  hearing,  when  wanting 
or  diminished.  No  internal  remedies  of 
this  kind  are  known  to  produce  any  uniform 
effect. 

Acoustic  nerves.     See  Nerve   and  Portio  ■ 
mollis. 

Acoustic  duct.  The  external  passage  of 
the  ear. 

ACOUSTICS.  That  branch  of  general 
science  which  treats  on  the  origin,  propaga- 
tion, and  perception  of  sound. 

Acka.  (Arab)  Acr-ii  nymphomania.  Ex- 
cessive venereal  appetite.  The  time  of 
menstruation. 

Acrai'pala.  From  a,  neg.  and  aoauTaxa, 
surfeit.)  Acrrcpalos.  Remedies  for  the  ef- 
fects of  a  debauch. 

Acra'sia.  (From  a,  and  icigau,  to  mix) 
Unhealthiness  ;  also  the  same  with  Acratia. 

Ac  rati' a.  (From  <*,  and  x^zres,  strength.) 
Weakness  or  intemperance. 

Acrati'sma.  (From  etx-pujav,  unmixed 
wine.)  A  breakfast  among  ihe  old  Greeks, 
consisting  of  a  morsel  of  bread,  soaked  in 
pure  unmixed  wine.  The  derivation  of  this 
word  is  the  same  as  Acrasia,  because  the 
wine  used  on  this  occasion  was  not  mixed 
with  water. 

Acratomeli.  (From  ttxagxlcv,  pure  wine  ; 
and  fAiht,  honey.)  Mulsum,  or  wine  mixed 
with  honey 

Acre.  (From  axooj,  extreme.)  The  ex- 
tremity of  the  nose. 

Acrea.  (From  axoc?,  extreme.)  Aero- 
leria.  The  extremities,  L  e.  the  legs,  arms, 
nose,  and  ears. 

Acr.e'palos.     See  Acraipala. 

Acribei'a.  From  axc/Gc,  accurate.)  An 
exact  and  accurate  description  and  diagno- 
sis, or  distinction,  of  diseases. 

ACRID.  (Acris.)  A  term  employed  in 
medicine  to  express  a  taste,  the  characteris- 
tic of  which  is  pungency  joined  with  heat. 

ACRIMONY,  (Acrimonia,  from  acris, 
acrid.)  This  term  is  used  to  express  a  qua- 
lity in  substances  by  which  they  irritate, 
corrode,  or  dissolve  others.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed until  very  lately,  there  were  acid  and 
alkaline  acrimonies  in  the  blood,  which  pro- 
duced certain  diseases  ;  and  although  the 
humoral  pathology  is  nearly  exploded,  the 
term  venereal  acrimony  and  some  other 
arc  still  and  must  be  retainad. 
A'cms.     Any  fractured  extremitv. 
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Acri'sia.  (From  n,  priv.  and  tt»r;a>}  to 
judge  or  separate.)  A  turbulent  state  of  a 
disease,  which  will  scarcely  suffer  any  judg- 
ment to  be  formed  thereof. 

A'critus.  (From  a.  neg.  and  xgtvtn,  to 
judge.)  Disease  without  regular  crisis,  the 
event  of  which  it  is  hazardous  to  judge. 

Acroby'stia.  (Fromaxgoc,  extreme,  and 
£va>,  to  cover.)  The  extremity  of  the  pre- 
puce. 

Acrocheirk  sis.  (From  axgor,  extreme, 
and  xu%,  a  hand.)  An  exercise  among  the 
ancients.  Probably  a  species  of  wrestling 
where  they  only  held  by  the  hands. 

Acrochei'ris.  (From  a**:?,  extreme,  and 
%ti$,  a  hand.)  Gorraeus  says,  it  signifies  the 
arm  from  the  elbow  to  the  ends  of  the  fin- 
gers ;  ^e,  signifying  the  arm,  from  the  sca- 
pula to  the  fingers'  end. 

Acrocho'rdon.  (From  axgcr,  extreme, 
and  yj>ei*,  a  string.)  Galen  describes  it  as  a 
round  excrescence  on  the  skin,  with  a  slen- 
der base  ;  and  that  it  bath  its  name  because 
of  its  situation  on  the  surface  of  the  skin. 
The  Greeks  call  that  excrescence  an  aero- 
cliordon,  where  something  hard  concretes 
under  the  skin,  which  is  rather  rough,  of 
the  same  colour  as  the  skin,  slender  at  the 
base,  and  broader  above.  Their  size  rarely 
exceeds  that  of  a  bean. 

Acroco'lia.  (From  a.;t%o;,  extreme,  and 
mexcv,  a  limb.)  These  are  tue  extremities  of 
animals,  which  are  used  in  food,  as  the  feet 
of  calves,  swine,  sheep,  oxen,  or  lambs,  and 
of  the  broths  of  which,  jellies  are  frequent- 
ly made.  Castelius  from  Budsus  adds,  that 
the  internal  parts  of  animals  are  also  called 
by  this  name  ;  in  English  giblets. 

Achrole'nion.  Casteilus  says  it  is  the 
same  as  Oltcranon. 

Acroma'nia.  (From  x*^;,  extreme,  and 
paint,  madness.)  Total  or  incurable  mad- 
ness. 

Acro  miou.  (From  axesv,  extremity,  and 
tt^cc,  the  shoulder.)  A  process  of  the  scapu- 
la or  shoulder-blade.     See  Scapula. 

Acrompha'lium.  (Ax.£0{ap*kc\i ,  from  aago?, 
extreme,  and  ofxyxxo;,  the  navel.)  .Qcroni- 
pkalon.     The  tip  of  the  navel. 

Acro'mphalon.     See  Acromphalium. 

Acro'nia.  (From  *xgov,  the  extremity.) 
The  amputation  of  any  extremity,  as  a  fin- 
ger or  toe. 

Acro'pathos.  (From  «ocgsc,  extreme,  and 
-ar*9o?,  a  disease.)  Acropathus-  It  signifies 
literally  a  disease  at  the  top  or  superiorpart. 
Hippocrates  in  his  treatise  De  Superfceta- 
tione  applies  it  to  the  internal  orifice  of  the 
uterus;  and  in  Praedict.  lib.  ii.  to  can- 
cers, which  appear  on  the  surface  of  the 
body. 

Acro'jmthus.    See  Acropalhos. 

Acropis.  (From  ax^sv,  the  extremity, 
and  c-l,  the  voice.)  Imperfect  articulation, 
from  a  fault  in  the  tongue. 

Acroposthia.  (From  axoo?,  extreme,  and 
v;5-9»,  the  prepuce.)     The  extremity  of  the 


prepuce  ;  or  that  part  which  is  cut  off  in 
circumcision. 

Acro'psilon".  (From  ax»oc,  extreme,  and 
4<x°c,  naked.  The  extremity  of  the  denuded 
glans  penis. 

AcRo'spFros.  (From  a^oc,  extreme,  and 
tarihoi;,  black.)  Jlcrosptlm.  The  bromus 
Dioscoridis,  or  wild  oat  grass  ;  so  called  be- 
cause its  ears,  or  tops,  are  often  of  a  black- 
ish colour. 

Acro'spelus.     See  Mrospclos. 

Acrote'ria.  (From  axgoc,  extreme.)  The 
extreme  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  hands, 
feet,  nose,  k.c. 

Acroteria'smus.  (From  axgimgw,  ex- 
tremities, and  this  from  swocc,  sunimus.)  The 
amputation  of  an  extremity. 

Acrottiy'mion.  (From  et%£o;,  extreme, 
and  9-i/^oc,  thyme.)  Acrolhynua.  Acrothy- 
mium.  A  sort  of  wart,  described  by  Cel- 
sus  as  hard,  rough,  with  a  narrow  basis,  and 
broad  top;  the  top  is  of  the  colour  of  thyme: 
it  easily  splits  and  bleeds.  This  tumour  is 
also  called  Thymus. 

AcTjE'a.  (From  ttyo,  to  break.)  Jiclc. 
The  elder-tree,  so  called  from  its  being 
easily  broken.     See  Sambucus. 

A'ctine.     The  herb  Bunias  or  Kapus. 

Actinoboli'smus.  (FromotxTO,  a  ray,  and 
/£axx&',  to  cast  out.)  Irradiation.  It  is  ap- 
plied to  the  spirits,  conveying  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  mind  to  the  body  ;  it  is  also 
called  Diradiato. 

ACTION.  (From  ago,  to  act.)  Any 
faculty,  power,  or  function  of  the  body, 
which,  by  physiologists,  are  usually  divided 
into  vital,  animal,  or  natural.  The  vital 
functions,  or  actions,  are  those  which  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  life,  and  without 
which  animals  cannot  exist;  as  the  action 
of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  arteries.  The  natu- 
ral functions  are  those  which  are  instrumen- 
tal in  repairing  the  several  losses  which  the 
body  sustains  ;  digestion,  and  the  formation 
of  chyle,  kc.  fall  under  this  head.  The 
animal  actions  are  those  which  we  perform 
at  will,  as  muscular  motion,  and  all  the 
voluntary  motions  of  the  body.  Each  part 
of  the  body  is  also  said  to  have  an  action 
peculiar  to  itself. 

ACTON  WATER.  A  purging  water 
procured  from  Acton,  a  village  near  Lon- 
don, where  is  a  well  that  affords  it.  This 
is  one  of  the  strongest  purging  waters  near 
London  ;  and  has  been  drank  in  the  quan- 
tity of  from  one  to  three  pints  in  a  mornin0', 
against  scorbutic  and  cutaneous  affections. 
This  medical  spring  is  no  longer  resorted 
to  by  the  public. 

Actual.  This  word  is  applied  to  any 
thing  endued  with  a  property  or  virtue 
which  acts  by  an  immediate  power  inherent 
in  it:  it  is  the  reverse  of  potential  ;  thus, 
a  red-hot  iron  or  fire  is  called  an  actual 
cautery,  in  contradistinction  from  caustics, 
which  are  called  potential  cauteries.  Boil- 
ing water  i?  actually  hot:  brandy,  producing 
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heat  in  the  body,  is  potentially  hot,  though 
of  itself  cold.  .  . 

ACTUA'RIUS.  This  word  was  originally 
a  title  of  dignity  given  to  physicians  at  the 
court  of  Constantinople  ;  but  became  af- 
terward the  proper  name  of  a  celebrated 
Greek  physician,  John,  (the  son  of  Zachary, 
a  Christian  writer,)  who  flourished  there 
about  the  12th  or  13th  century.  He  is  said 
to  be  the  first  Greek  author  who  has  treated 
of  mild  cathartics,  as  manna,  cassia,  k.c. 
though  they  were  long  before  in  use  a  nong 
the  Arabians.  He  appears  also  to  have 
first  noticed  distilled  waters.  His  works, 
however,  are  chiefly  compiled  from  his  pre- 
decessors. 

Actuation.  (From  ago,  to  act )  lhat 
change  wrought  on  a  medicine,  or  any  thing 
taken  into  the  body,  by  the  vital  heat, 
which  is  necessary,  in  order  to  make  it  act 
and  have  its  effect,  is  called  its  actuation. 

Acu'itas.     Acrimony. 

Acui'tio.  (From  actio,  to  sharpen.)  The 
sharpening  an  acid  medicine  by  an  addition 
of  something  more  acid  ;  or,  in  general,  the 
increasing  the  force  of  any  medicine,  by 
an  addition  of  something  that  hath  the  same 
sort  of  operation  in  a  greater  degree. 

A'culon.  (From  *,  neg.  and  r.vi.oa>,  to 
roll  round  ;  so  called  because  its  fruit  is  not 
involved  in  a  cup,  or  sheath,  like  others.) 
Aculos.  The  fruit  or  acorn  of  the  ilex,  or 
scarlet  oak. 

A'culos.     See  Aculon. 

Acu'men.  A  point.  The  extremity  of  a 
bone. 

Acupunctu'ra.  (From  acus,  a  needle, 
and  punctura,  a  prick.)  Acupuncture  ; 
bleeding  performed  by  making  many  small 
punctures. 

A'ccreb.     Plumbum,  or  lead. 

A'curon.  (From  *,  neg.  and  «.v^a>,  to 
happen.)  A  name  of  the  Alisma;  so  called 
because  it  produces  no  effect  if  taken  inter- 
nally. 

Acuspasto'ris.  A  name  of  the  Scandix 
antkriscus,  the  shepherd's  needle,  or  Venus's 
comb     See  Scandix. 

Acute.  Morbus  acutus.  Adisease  which 
is  attended  with  violent  symptoms,  termi- 
nates in  a  few  days,  and  is  attended  with 
danger.  It  is  opposed  to  a  chronic  disease, 
which  is  slow  in  its  progress,  and  not  so 
generally  dangerous. 

Acutena'culum.  (From  acus,  a  needle, 
and  tenaculum,  a  handle  J  Heister  calls  the 
portaiguille  by  this  name.  It  is  the  handle 
for  a  needle,  to  make  it  penetrate  easily 
when  stitching  a  wound. 

Acy'isis.  (From  a,  neg.  and  x.vu>,  to  con- 
ceive.) In  Vogel's  nosology  it  signifies  a 
defect  of  conception,  or  barrenness  in  wo- 
men. 

A  cyrus.  (From  a,  priv.  and  wgp:,  autho- 
rity ;  so  named  from  its  little  note  in  medi- 
cine.) The  Arnica  mantana,  or  Cerman 
leopard 's-hpn'v     See  Jlmirn 
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Adjemo  ma.  (From  *,  priv.  and  Jatftw,  a 
genius  of  fortune.)  The  restlessness  and 
anxiety  felt  in  acute  fevers. 

Adaioes.  Sal-ammoniac,  or  muriate  ot 
ammonia.     See  Marias  ammonia. 

A'oamas.  (From  *.,  neg.  and  S*.[*a*,,  to 
conquer  ;  as  not  being  easily  broken.)  The 
adamant  or  diamond,  the  most  precious  of 
all  stones,  and  which  was  formerly  suppo- 
sed to  possess  extraordinary  cordial  virtues. 

Adami'ta.  Mamitum.  A  hard  stone  in 
the  bladder. 

Mam's  Apple.     See  Pomum  Adami. 

Adam's  needle.  Yucca  gloriosa  of  Lin- 
naeus. The  roots  of  this  plant  are  thick  and 
tuberous,  and  areusedbythe  Indians  instead 
of  bread  ;  being  first  reduced  into  a  coarse 
meal.  This,  however,  is  only  in  times  of 
scarcity. 

Adakso'nia.  (From  Adanson,  who  first 
described  the  Ethiopian  sour  gourd,  a  spe- 
cies of  this  genus.)  Baobab.  Bahobab.  It 
grows  mostly  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
from  the  Niger  to  the  kingdom  of  Benin. 
The  bark  is  called  lalo  ;  the  negroes  dry  it 
in  the  shade,  then  powder  and  keep  it  in  lit- 
tle cotton  bags,  and  put  two  or  three  pinch- 
es into  their  food.  It  is  mucilaginous,  and 
powerfully  promotes  perspiration.  The  mu- 
cilage obtained  from  this  bark  is  a  powerful 
remedy  against  the  epidemic  fevers  of  the 
country  that  produces  these  trees  ;  so  is  a 
decoction  of  the  dried  leaves.  The  fresh 
fruit  is  as  useful  as  the  leaves,  for  the  same 
purposes. 

Ada'rces.  (From  a.,  neg.  and  (T^jca,  to 
see.)  A  saltish  concretion  found  about  the 
reeds  and  grass  in  marshy  grounds  in  Gala- 
tia,  and  so  called  because  it  hides  them.  It 
is  used  to  clear  the  skin  with,  in  leprosies, 
tetters,  &c.  Dr.  Plott  gives  an  account  of 
this  production  in  his  Natural  History  of 
Oxfordshire.  It  was  formerly  in  repute  for 
cleansing  the  skin  from  freckles. 

Adari'ges.     An  ammoniacal  salt. 

Ada'rneck.  Auripigmentum,  or  orpi- 
ment. 

Adarliculation.     See  Arlhrodia. 

Addepha'gia  (From  aJW,  abundantly, 
and  <payae,  to  eat.)  Insatiability.  A  vora- 
cious appetite.     See  Bulimia. 

Additame'ntum.  (From  addo,  to  add.) 
A  term  formerly  employed  as  synonymous 
with  epiphysis,  but  now  only  applied  to  two 
portions  ot  sutures  of  the  skull.  See  Lamb- 
doidal  and  Squamous  Sutures- 

Additame'ntum  com.  See  Appendicnla 
cceci  vermiformis. 

ADDUCTOR.  (From  ad  and  duco,  to 
draw.)  A  drawer  or  contractor.  A  name 
given  to  several  muscles,  who«e  office  is  to 
bring  forwards  or  draw  together  those  parts 
ot  the  hodvlo  which  thev  are  annexed. 

ADDUCTOR  BRE'VIS  FE'MORIS. 
Adductor  femnris  secundum  of  Douglas.  Tri- 
ceps secundus  of  Winslow.  A  muscle, 
which,  with  the  addnrl 
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femoris,  forms  the  triceps  adductor  femoris. 
It  is  situated  on  the  posterior  part  of  the 
thigh,  arising  tendinous  from  the  os  pubis, 
near  its  joining  with  the  opposite  os  pubis 
below,  and  behind  the  adductor  longus  fe- 
moris, and  is  inserted,  tendinous  and  fleshy, 
into  the  inner  and  upper  part  of  the  linea 
aspera,  from  a  little  below  the  trochanter 
minor,  to  the  beginning  of  the  insertion  of 
the  adductor  longus.  See  Triceps  adductor 
femoris. 

Adductor  fe'moris  pri'mus.  See  Ad- 
ductor  longtis  femoris. 

Addd'ctor  fe'moris  secundus.  See 
Adductor  brevis  femoris. 

Addd'ctor  fe'moris  te'rtius.  See  Ad- 
ductor magmis  femoris. 

Addu'ctor  fe'moris  q,ua'rtus.  See  Ad- 
ductor magnus  femoris. 

ADDU'CTOR  I'NDICIS  PEDIS.  An 
external  interosseous  muscle  of  the  fore-toe, 
which  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy,  by  two 
origins,  from  the  root  of  the  inside  of  the 
metatarsal  bone  of  the  fore-toe,  from  the 
outside  of  the  root  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of 
the  great  toe,  and  from  the  os  cuneiforme 
internum.  It  is  inserted  tendinous,  into  the 
inside  of  the  root  of  the  first  joint  of  the 
fore-toe.  Its  use  is  to  pull  the  fore-toe  in- 
wards from  the  rest  of  the  small  toes. 

ADDU'CTOR  LONGUS  FEMORIS. 
Adductor  femoris  primus  of  Douglas.  Tri- 
ceps minus  of  Winslow.  A  muscle  situated 
on  the  posterior  part  of  the  thigh  which, 
with  the  adductor  bievis,  and  magnus  femoris, 
forms  the  triceps  adductor  femoris.  It  arises 
by  a  pretty  strong  roundish  tendon,  from 
the  upper  and  interior  part  of  the  os  pubis, 
and  ligament  of  its  synchondrosis,  on  the 
iRner  side  of  the  pectineus,  and  is  inserted 
along  the  middle  part  of  the  linea  aspera. 
See  Triceps  adductor  femoris. 

ADDU'CTOR  MAGNUS  FE'MORIS. 
Adductor  femoris  tertius  et  quartus  of  Doug- 
las. Triceps  magnus  of  Winslow.  A  mus- 
cle which,  with  the  adductor  brevis  femoris, 
and  the  adductor  lungus  femoris,  forms  the 
Triceps  adductor  femoris.  It  arises  from  the 
symphysis  pubis,  and  all  along  the  flat  edge 
of  the  thyroid  foramen,  from  whence  it  goes 
to  be  inserted  into  the  linea  aspera  through- 
out its  whole  length.  See  Triceps  adductor 
femoris 

ADDU'CTOR  MINIMI  DI'GITI  PEDIS. 
An  internal  interosseous  muscle  of  the  foot. 
It  arises,  tendinous  and  fleshy,  from  the 
inside  of  the  root  of  the  metatarsal  bone 
of  the  little  toe.  It  is  inserted,  tendinous, 
into  the  inside  of  the  root  of  the  first  joint 
of  the  little  toe.  Its  use  is  to  pull  the  little 
toe  inwards. 

Addd'ctor  o'culi.  See  Rectus  inlernus 
oculi. 

Addd'ctor  po'llicis.     See  Adductor  pol- 
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ADDUCTOR  PO'LLICIS  MA'NUS.  Ad- 
ductor pollicis.    Adductor  ad  minimum  digi- 
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turn.  A  muscle  of  the  thumb,  situated  on 
the  hand,  which  arises,  fleshy,  from  almost 
the  whole  length  or  the  metacarpal  bone 
that  sustains  the  middle  finger;  from  thence 
its  fibres  are  collected  together.  It  is  in- 
serted, tendinous,  into  the  inner  part  of  the 
root  of  the  first,  bone  of  the  thumb.  Its  use 
is  to  pull  the  thumb  towards  the  fingers. 

ADDU'CTOR  PO'LLICIS  PE'DIS.  An- 
lithe nar  of  Winslow.  A  muscle  of  (he  great 
toe,  situated  on  the  font :  it  arises,  by  a  long 
thin  tendon,  from  the  os  calcis,  from  the  os 
cuboides,  from  the  os  cuneiforme  externum, 
and  from  the  root  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of 
the  second  toe.  It  is  inserted  into  the  ex- 
ternal os  sesamoideum,  and  root  of  the  me- 
tatarsal bone  of  the  great  toe.  Its  use  is  to 
bring  this  toe  nearer  to  the  rest. 

Addu'ctor  pro'stat/e.  A  name  given 
by  Sanctorini  to  a  muscle,  which  he  also 
calls  Levator  prostata,  and  which  Winslow 
calls  Prostaticus  superior.  Albinus,  from  its 
office,  had  very  properly  called  it  compressor 
prostulcc. 

ADDU  CTOR  TE'RTII  DIGITI  PE  DIS. 
An  external  interosseous  muscle  of  the  foot, 
that  arises,  tendinous  and  fleshy,  from  the 
roots  of  the  metatarsal  bones  of  the  third 
and  little  toe.  It  is  inserted,  tendinous,  into 
the  outside  of  the  root  of  the  first  joint  of 
the  third  toe.  Its  use  is  to  pull  the  third  toe 
outward. 

A  dec     Sour  milk,  or  butter-milk. 

Ade'cia.     See  Adectos. 

Ade'ctos.  Adecia.  (From  a,  priv.  and 
J~mlvv,  to  bite)  An  epithet  of  those  medi- 
cines which  relieve  from  pain,  by  removing 
the  uneasy  situation  censed  by  the  stimulus 
of  airimonious  medicines. 

Ade'i.phia.  ('A<Sv.<pni,  a  relation.)  Hip- 
pocrates calls  diseases  by  this  name  that  re- 
semble each  other. 

Ademo'ria.  (From  *,  priv.  and  fnifjuev,  a 
genius  or  divinity  or  fortune.)  Hippocrates 
uses  this  word  for  uneasiness,  restlessness, 
or  anxiety  felt  in  acute  diseases,  and  some 
hysteric  fits. 

ADEN  (AJto,  a  gland.)  A  gland.  A 
bubo.     See  Gland. 

Ade'niform.  (Adeniformis  ;  from  aden, 
a  gland,  and  forma,  resemblance.)  Glandi- 
form, or  resembling  a  gland.  A  term  some- 
times applied  to  the  prostate  gland. 

Adende'ntes.  An  epithet  applied  to  ul- 
cers which  eat  and  destroy  the  glands. 

ADENOGRAPHY.  (From  «/xv,  a  gland, 
and  >g*4><»,  to  write.)  A  treatise  on  the 
glands.     See  Gland. 

Adenoi'des.  Glandiform:  resembling  a 
gland.  An  epithet  applied  also  to  the  pros- 
tate gland. 

ADENO  LOGY.  (From  «/«k,  a  gland, 
and  /5>oc,  a  treatise.)  The  doctrine  of  the 
glands.     See  Gland. 

Adenods  abscess.     (Abscessus  adenosus  ; 
from  tf/w,  a  gland.)     A  hard  glandular  nb 
scess,  which  suppurate?  slowly 
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Ade?ba'gu.  (From  «J»v,  abundantly, 
and  py*,  to  eat.)  Insatiable  appetite.  See 
Bulimia.  .   .  ,   ,.     v  t 

A'DEPS.  (Adeps,  tpts,  m.  and  t)  *ai. 
An  oily  secretion  from  the  blood  into  the 
eells  of  the  cellular  membrane.     See  Hat. 

A'DEPS  ANSERINUS.     Goose-grease. 

A'DIiPS  SUi'LLA.     Hog's-lard 

Aue'pta  Medici'na.  So  Paracelsus  calls 
that  which  treats  of  the  diseases  that  are 
contracted  by  celestial  operations,  or  com- 
municated from  heaven. 

Ade'fta  Philoso  phia.  Adept  philoso- 
phy. It  is  that  philosophy,  whose  end  is  the 
transmutation  of  metals,  and  a  universal 
remedy.  . 

Adepts.  (From  adipiscor,  to  obtain.) 
Skilful  alchymists.  Such  are  called  so  as 
pretend  to  some  extraordinary  skill  in  che- 
mistry ;  but  these  have  too  otten  proved 
either  enthusiasts  or  impostors.  The  pro- 
fessors of  the  Adepta  Pkilosophia  are  also 
called  Adepts. 

Adfla'tus.  A  blast :  a  kind  of  erysipe- 
las. 

Adhato'da.  The  Malabar  nut-tree,  which 
is  a  species  of  Justicia.  It  is  used  in  India 
for  expelling  the  dead  foetus  in  an  abortion, 
which,  it  is  said,  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
in  the  Zeylanic  language. 

ADHESION.  (From  adhcereo,  to  stick 
to.)     The  growing  together  of  parts. 

ADHESIVE  INFLAMMATION.  Aterm 
lately  introduced  into  Surgery,  to  express 
that  species  of  inflammation  which  termi- 
nates by  an  adhesion  to  the  inflamed  sur- 
faces. 

AdhjEsive  plaster.  A  plaster  made  of 
common  litharge  plaster  and  resin,  is  so 
called  because  it  is  used  for  its  adhesive  pro- 
perties.  See  Emplasirum  resince. 

Adiachy'tos.  (From  «,  neg.  and //a^oa., 
to  diffuse,  scatter,  or  be  profuse.)  Decent 
in  point  of  dress.  Hippocrates  thinks  the 
dress  of  afop  derogatory  from  the  physician, 
though  thereby  he  hide  his  ignorance,  and 
obtain  the  good  opinion  of  his  patients. 

ADIA'NTHUM  (Adiantum,  ahuvlcv,  from 
«,  neg  and  Stxivu,  to  grow  wet;  so  called, 
because  its  leaves  are  not  easily  made  wet.) 
Maidenhair.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnsean  system.  Class,  Cryptogamia. 
Order,  Filices.  The  following  species  is  used 
in  medicine. 

Adia'nthum  capi'lltjs  vk'neris.  Maid- 
enhair. The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  some- 
what sweet  and  austere  to  the  palate,  and 
possess  mucilaginous  qualities.  A  syrup, 
the  syrop  de  capillaire  is  prepared  from  them. 
which  is  much  esteemed  in  France.  Orange- 
flower  water  and  a  proportion  of  honey,  it 
is  said,  are  usually  added  It  acts  chiefly 
as  a  demulcent,  sheathing  the  inflamed  sides 
otthe  glottis. 

Adia'nthum  ao'reum.  The  golden  maid- 
enhair.   See  Potytrichum. 

Adjaphohoi^.     a  term  whicb  implies  the 
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same  with  neutral ;  and  is  particularly  ured 
of  some  spirits  and  salts,  which  are  neither 
of  an  acid  nor  alkaline  nature. 

Adiapneu'stia.  (From  the  privative  par- 
ticle a,  and  JWma,  perspiro.)  A  diminu- 
tion or  obstruction  of  natural  perspiration, 
and  that  in  which  the  ancients  chiefly  pla- 
ced the  cause  of  fevers. 

Adiarrhce'a.  (From  et,  priv.  and  cJ/fosa, 
to  flow  out.  or  through.)  A  t  >>a'  ^oppres- 
sion of  all  the  necessary  evacu  itions  from 
the  bowels. 

Adiathorcsus.  A  spirit  distilled  from 
tartar. 

Auibat.     Mercury. 

A'uitE.     (AJV*  ,     A  nettle. 

ADIPOCI'KE.  (French,  from  adeps,  fat, 
and  cera,  wax.)  A  substance  that  resem- 
bles ammoniacal  soap,  formed  by  a  con- 
version of  animal  matter,  placed  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  was  found  by  Fourcroy 
to  consist  of  ammonia,  united  to  a  jtnatter 
intermediate  in  its  properties  between  fat 
and  wax,  which  he  called  Adipocire.  Whole 
bodies  have  been  found  converted  into  this 
substance. 

Adipose  membrane.  (Membrana  adiposa, 
from  adeps,  fat.)  The  fat  collected  in  the 
cells  of  the  cellular  membrane.     See  Fat. 

Am'psA.  So  the  Greeks  called  medi- 
cines, Sic.  which  abate  thirst.  Hippocrates 
applied  this  word  to  oxymel. 

ADI'PSIA.  (From  <*,  neg.  and  J/^n, 
thirst.)  A  want  of  thirst.  A  genus  of  dis- 
ease in  the  class  locales,  and  order  dysorexia. 
of  Cullen's  Nosology.  It  is  mostly  symp- 
tomatic of  some  disease  of  the  brain. 

Adi'psos.  So  the  Greeks  called  the  Egyp- 
tian palm-tree,  whose  fruit  is  said  to  be  the 
Myrobalans.  The  tree  is  called  adipsos,  be- 
cause its  fruit  quencheth  thirst.  Theophras- 
tus  calls  this  tree  Balanos.  Jldipsos  is  also  a 
name  for  liquorice. 

Api'rige.     Ammoniacal  salt. 

Acjuto'rjum.  (From  ad  and  juvo,  to 
help.)  A  name  of  the  humerus,  from  its 
usefulness  in  lifting  up  the  fore-arm. 

Adjuva'ntia.  Whatever  assists  in  obvi- 
ating disease. 

ADNATA  TU'NICA.  (Adnata,  from 
ad?iascor,  to  grow  to.)  Albu<rinea  oculi, 
Tunica  albuginea  oculi.  This  membrane  is 
mostly  confounded  with  the  conjunctiva.  It 
is.  however,  thus  formed  :  five  of  the  mus- 
cles which  move  the  eye,  take  their  origin 
from  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  and  the  sixth 
arises  from  the  edge  of  it  ;  they  are  all  in- 
serted, by  a  tendinous  expansion,  into  the 
anterior  part  of  the  tunica  sclerotica  ;  which 
expansion  gives  the  whiteness  peculiar  to 
the  tore-part  of  the  eye.  It  lies  betwixt  the 
sclerotica  and  conjunctiva. 

A  Due.     Milk. 

Adomon.  (From  AJW/?,  the  youth  from 
whose  blood  it  was  feigned  to  have  sprung.) 
Adonium     Southernwood. 
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chemical  instrument  used  to  combine  re- 
torts to  the  cucurbits  or  matrasses  in  distil- 
lation, with  retorts  instead  of  receivers. 

A  dor.  A  sort  of  corn,  called  also  spelta. 

A'dos.  Water  in  which  red  hot  iron  is  ex- 
tinguished. 

Ad'po'ndus  o'mnium.  The  weight  of  the 
whole.  These  words  are  inserted  in  phar- 
maceutical preparations,  or  prescriptions, 
when  the  last  ingredient  ought  to  weigh  as 
much  as  all  the  others  put  together. 

Adra  rhi'za.  Blancard  says  the  root  of 
the  Aristolochia  is  thus  named. 

Adra'chne.  The  strawberry  bay-tree. 
A  species  of  Arbutus. 

A'dram.     Fossil  salt. 

Adrara'gi.     (Indian.)     Garden-saffron. 

Adrobo  lon.  (From  *fi»sj,  large,  and 
,2»a«,  a  globe,  bole,  or  mass.;  Indian  bdel- 
lium, which  is  coarser  than  the  Arabian. 

Adslriction.     Costiveness. 

AD3TRLNGEN TS.     See  Astringents. 

Adustion.  An  inflammation  about  the 
brain,  and  its  membranes,  with  an  hollow- 
ness  of  the  eyes,  a  pale  colour,  and  a  dry 
tody. 

In  surgery,  adustion  signifies  the  same  as 
cauterization,  and  means  the  application  of 
any  substance  to  the  animal  body,  which 
acts  like  fire.  The  ancient  surgeons,  espe- 
cially the  Arabians,  were  remarkably  fond 
of  having  recourse  to  adustion  in  local  dis- 
eases :  but  the  use  of  actual  heat  is  very 
rarely  admitted  by  the  moderns. 

Advestiiiols.  Any  thing  that  acci- 
dentally, and  not  in  the  common  course  of 
natural  causes,  happens  10  make  a  part  of 
another ;  as  the  glands  in  strumous  cases  are 
said  to  be  adventitious  glands,  in  distinction 
from  those  which  are  naturally  produced. 
It  is  also  used  in  opposition  to  hereditary  ; 
thus  gout  and  scrofula  are  sometimes  here- 
ditary, and  very  often  adventitious,  they 
having  never  before  been  known  in  the 
family. 

A'dv.  Abanga.  The  palm  of  the  island 
of  St.  Thomas,  from  which  is  prepared 
Thernel's  restorative. 

ADYNAMIA.  {A.iwa.fA.1* :  from  <*,  priv. 
and  Suvxfjuc,  power.)  A  defect  of  vital 
power. 

ADYNA'MIyE.  (The  plural  of  Adyna- 
mia.) The  second  order  of  the  class  neuroses 
of  Cullen's  Nosology  :  it  comprehends  syn- 
cope, dyspepsia,  hypochondriasis;  and  chlorosis. 

Auv'namon.  (From  a,  neg.  and  Swx/aic, 
strength.;  Adynamum.  Among  ancient 
physicians,  it  signified  a  kind  of  weak 
factitious  wine,  prepared  from  must,  boiled 
down  with  water;  to  be  given  to  patients 
to  whom  pure  or  genuine  wine  might  be 
hurtful. 

iEooi'A.  (From  <*.</&)?,  modesty  ;  or  from 
a.,  neg.  and  uSa>,  to  see  ;  as  not  being  decent 
to  the  sight.)  The  pudenda,  or  parts  of  ge- 
neration. 

/Edopso'phia.     (From    auJetz,  pudenda. 
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and  |epi»,  to  break  wind.)  A  term  used  by 
Sauvages  and  Sagar,  to  signify  a  flatus  from 
the  bladder,  or  from  the  womb,  making  its 
escape  through  the  vagina. 

iEcAGKo'Pii.us.  (From  auynygpc,  a  wild 
goat,  aadpila,  a  ball.)     JEgagropila. 

J.  A  ball  found  in  ihe  stomach  of  deer, 
'goats,  bogs,  horned  cattle,  as  cows,  &.c.  It 
consists  of  hairs  which  they  have  swallowed 
from  licking  themselves.  They  are  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  hardness,  but  have  no 
medicinal  Virtues.  Some  rank  these  balls 
among  the  Bezoars.  Hieronymus  Velschius 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  virtues  of  this. 

2.  A  species  of  couserva  found  in  VV'allen- 
fenmoor,  from  its  resembling  these  concre- 
tions, is  also  so  named. 

JE'gim.  A  white  speck  on  the  pupil  of 
the  eye,  which  occasions  a  dimness  of  sight. 

jEgi'des.  Aglia.  A  disorder  of  the  eyes 
mentioned  by  Hippocrates.  Foesius  thinks 
the  disease  consists  of  small  cicatrices  in 
the  eye,  caused  by  an  afflux  of  corrosive 
humours  upon  the  part.  But  in  one  pas- 
sage of  Hippocrates,  Foesius  says  it  signifies 
small  while  concretions  of  humours  which 
stick  upon  the  pupil,  and  obscure  the  sight. 

jEgi'dion.  A  collyrium  or  ointment  for 
inflammations  and  defluxions  of  the  eyes. 

&GILOPS.  Wild  fescue  grass.  This  plant 
is  called  agilops  from  its  supposed  virtue  in 
curing  the  disorder  named  JEgylops.  It  is 
a  species  of  Bromus  in  Ihe  Linnaean  sys- 
tem. 

jEGINE'TA,  I'au'hs.  A  celebrated  sur- 
geon of  the  island  of  .Egina,  from  which  he 
derived  his  name.  He  is  placed  by  Le 
Clerc  in  the  fourth  century,  by  others  in 
the  seventh.  He  was  eminently  skilled  in 
his  profession,  and  his  works  are  frequently 
quoted  by  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente.  He 
is  the  first  author  that  notices  the  cathartic 
quality  of  rhubarb.  He  begins  his  book  with 
the  description  of  the  diseases  of  women  ; 
and  is  said  to  be  the  first  that  deserves  the 
appellation  of  a  man-midwife. 

-£ginb'tia.  Malabrian  broom  rape.  A 
species  of  Orobaneht. 

jE'gis.     Achlys.     A  film  on  the  eye. 

iEco'cERAS.  (From  tut,  a  goat,  and  xs§a? , 
a  horn  ;  so  called,  because  the  pods  were 
supposed  to  resemble  the  horns  of  a  goat.) 
Fcenugreek.  See  Trigonella  Fanum-gracutn. 

jEgo'lkthko.n.  (From  */.;,  a  goat,  and 
oAeflgof,  destruction  ;  so  named  from  the 
opinion  of  its  being  poisonous  to  goats.) 
Toornefort  says  it  is  the  Chamccrododendron; 
now  the  Azelcta  politico,  of  Linnaeus. 

/Ego'nycuon.  (From  ait,  a  goat,  and 
wt/£,  a  hoof;  because  of  the  hardness  of  the 
seed.)     Gromwell.     See  Lithospermnm. 

iEGOPO'DIUM.  (From  */£,  a  goat,  and 
-arse,  afoot;  from  its  supposed  resemblance 
to  a  goat's  foot.)  Goatwecd.  A  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Pen- 
tandria.  Order,  Digynia.  The  following 
species  was  formerly  much  esteemed. 
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JEcotodivk  pooagraria.  (Fodagraria, 
from  its  use  in  curing  the  podagra,  or  gout.) 
GoaUveed.  This  plant  is  sedative,  and  was 
formerly  applied  to  mitigate  pains  of  gout, 
and  to  relieve  piles,  but  not  now  employed. 
In  its  earlier  state  it  is  tender  and  escu- 
lent. 

jEgoproso'pon.  (From  aig,  a  goat,  and' 
mrpoa-arjrcv,  a  face  ;  so  called  because  goats 
are  subject  to  defects  in  the  eyes,  or  from 
having  in  it  some  ingredients  named  after 
the  goat.)  A  name  of  a  lotion  for  the  eyes, 
when  inflamed. 

vE'GYLOPS.  (From  */£,  a  goat,  and  &4> 
an  eye.)  A  disease  so  named  from  the  sup- 
position that  goats  were  very  subject  to  it. 
The  term  means  a  sore  just  under  the  inner 
angle  of  the  eye.  The  best  modern  surgeons 
seem  to  consider  the  segylops  only  as  a  stage 
of  the  fistula  lachrymalis.  Paulus  iEgineta 
calls  it  anchylops,  before  it  bursts,  and  a?gi- 
lops  after.  When  the  skiu  covering  the 
lachrymal  sac  has  been  for  some  lime  infla- 
med, or  subject  to  frequent  returning  in- 
flammations, it  most  commonly  happens 
that  the  puncta  lachrymalia  are  affected  by 
it ;  and  the  fluid,  not  having  an  opportunity 
of  passing  off  by  them,  distends  the  inflamed 
skin,  so  that  at  last  it  becomes  sloughy,  and 
bursts  externally.  This  is  the  state  of  the 
disease  which  is  called  perfect  aigi/lops,  or 
tegylops. 

jEgy'ptia  musca'ta.  See  Hibiscus  abel- 
moschus. 

A-gypti'acum.  A  name  given  to  differ- 
ent unguents  of  the  detergent  or  corrosive 
kind.  We  meet  with  a  black,  a  red,  a 
white,  a  simple,  a  compound,  and  a  magis- 
tral jEgyptiacum.  The  simple  JCgyptia- 
cum,  which  is  that  usually  found  in  our 
shops,  is  a  composition  of  verdigris,  vine- 
gar, and  honey,  boiled  to  a  consistence.  It 
is  usually  supposed  to  take  its  nat;ie  from 
its  dark  colour,  wherein  it  resembles  that  of 
the  natives  of  iEgypt.  It  is  improperly 
called  an  unguent,  as  there  is  no  oil,  or 
rather  fat,  in  it. 

JEgy'ptivm  Pha'rmaccm  ad  au'kes. 
Aetius  speaks  of  this  as  excellent  for  deter- 
ging foetid  ulcers  of  the  ears,  which  lie  says 
it  cures,  though  the  patient  were  born  with 
them. 

Aei'gluckf.  (From  an,  always,  and 
ytoKu;,  sweet.)     A  sweetish  wine,  or  must. 

Ahpathei'a.  (From  <*«<,  always,  and 
<arstflo{,  a  disease.)  Any  disease  of  long  du- 
ration. 

./Enea.  (From  <?s,  brass,  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  formerly  made  of  brass.)  A 
catheter. 

JE'ox.     The  spinal  marrow. 

JEone'sis.  Fermentation.  Sprinkling  of 
the  whole  body. 

JEo'siov.  The  sedum  majiis,  or  common 
house-leek. 

JEo'ra.  (From  cuwgta,  to  lift  up,  to  sus- 
pend on  high.)     Exercise  without  muscular 
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action  as  swinging.  A  species  of  exercise 
used  by  the  ancients,  and  of  which  Aetius 
gives  the  following  account.  Gestation, 
while  it  exercises  the  body,  the  body  seems 
to  be  at  rest.  Of  the  motion  there  are  se- 
veral  kinds.  First,  swinging  in  a  hammock, 
which,  at  the  decline  of  a  fever,  is  beneficial. 
Secondly,  being  carried  in  a  litter,  in  which 
the  patient  either  sits,  or  lies  along.  It  is 
useful  when  the  gout,  stone,  or  such  other 
disorder,  attends,  as  does  not  admit  of  vio- 
lent motions.  Thirdly,  riding  in  a  chariot, 
which  is  of  service  in  most  chronical  disor- 
ders ;  especially  before  the  more  violent  ex- 
ercises can  be  admitted.  Fourthly,  sailing 
in  a  ship,  or  boat.  This  produces  various 
effects,  according  to  the  different  agitation 
of  the  waters,  and,  in  many  tedious  chroni- 
cal disorders,  is  efficacious  beyond  what  is 
observed  from  the  most  skilful  administra- 
tion of  drugs.  These  are  instance*  of  a 
passive  exercise. 

iE'quE.     Equally.     The  same  as  ana. 

A'ER.  The  fluid  which  surrounds  the 
globe.     See  Mr  and  Atmosphere. 

iE'pos.     An  excrescence,  or  protuberance, 

JE'ra.     Darnel,  or  lolium. 

iEru'Tis.     The  Anagallis,  or  pimpernell. 

AEROLO'GIA.  (Atpo.oyict:  from  «g,  the 
air,  and  >cyo;,  a  discourse.)  Aerologice.  Aero- 
logy. That  part  of  medicine  which  treats 
of  the  nature  and  properties  of  air. 

Aerolo'gice.     See  Aerologia. 

Aero  meli.  Honey  dew  ;  also  a  name  fo; 
manna. 

Aero  piioei.  (From  ««g,  air,  and  <foCs;: 
fear.)  According  to  Co-lius  Aurelianus. 
some  phrenetic  patients  are  afraid  of  a  lucid 
and  others  of  an  obscure  air  ;  and  these  he 
calls  aerophobi. 

Aerophobia.  Fear  of  air,  or  wind.  A 
symptom  of  the  phrenitis  ;  also  a  name  01 
Hydrophobia. 

Akro'sis.  The  aerial  vital  spirit  of  the 
ancients. 

/Eko  sis  lapis.  So  Pliny  calls  the  La 
pis  Calaminaris,  upon  the  supposition  that  it 
was  a  copper  ore. 

JEkv'ca.     Verdigris. 

.KkuY.o.  (JErugo,  gmis.  f.  from  tcs,  cop- 
per.) 

1.  liie  rust  ot  any  metal,  particularly  0 
copper. 

2.  Verdigris.     See  Verdigris. 
JErv'qo  pr*para'ta.     See  Verdigris. 
-/Kschromytiik'sis.      The    obscene    lau- 

guagfl  of  the  delirious. 

AESCULAPIUS,  worshipped  by  the  an- 
cients  as  the  god  of  medicine,  was  said  tc 
be  the  son  of  Apollo,  by  the  nymph  Cornnis, 
born  at  Epidaurus,  and  educated  by  Chiron, 
who  taught  him  to  cure  the  most  dangerous 
discuses,  and  even  raise  the  dead.  Hii 
history  is  so  involved  in  fable,  that  it  is  use- 
less to  trace  it  minutely.  His  two  son: 
Machaon  and  Podalirius,  who  ruled  over  i 
small    city     in    Thessaly,    after    bis 
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accompanied  the  Greeks  to  the  siege  ot 
Troy,  but  Homer  speaks  merely  of  their 
skill  in  the  treatment  of  wounds;  and  di- 
vine honours  were  not  paid  to  their  father 
till  a  later  period.  In  the  temples  raised  to 
him  votive  tablets  were  hung  up,  on  which 
were  recorded  the  diseases  cured,  as  they 
imagined,  by  his  assistance. 

JESCULUS.  (JEsculus,  from  esca,  food.) 
Horse-chesnut.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Hep- 
landria.     Order,  Monogynia. 

JEsculus  hippocastanum.  The  syste- 
matic name  for  the  bippocastanum.  Cas- 
ianta  equina,  farina.  Common  horse-ches- 
nut. JEsculus  hippocastanum  ;  foliolis  septenis 
of  Linnaeus.  The  fruit,  when  dried  and  pow- 
dered, is  recommended  as  an  errhine.  The 
bark  is  highly  esteemed  on  the  Continent  as 
a  febrifuge  ;  and  is,  by  some,  considered  as 
being  superior  in  quality  to  the  Peruvian 
bark.  The  bark  intended  for  medical  use  is 
to  be  taken  from  those  branches  which  are 
neither  very  young  nor  very  old,  and  to  be 
exhibited  under  similar  forms  and  doses  as 
directed  with  respect  to  the  cortex  peruvia- 
nus.  It  rarely  disagrees  with  the  stomach  ; 
but  its  astringent  effects  generally  require  the 
occasional  administration  of  a  laxative. 

During  the  late  scarcity  of  grain,  some 
attempts  were  made  to  obtain  starch  from 
the  horse-chesnut,  and  not  without  success. 
JEseca'vum.     Aurichalcum,  or  bruss. 
JEsta  tes.     Freckles  in  the  face  ;    sun- 
burnings. 

JEstphara.  Incineration,  or  burning  of 
the  flesb,  or  any  other  part  of  the  body. 

JEstta'rium.'  A  stove  for  conveying  heat 
to  all  parts  of  the  body  at  once.  A  kind  of 
vapour  bath.  Ambrose  Pari  calls  an  instru- 
ment thus,  which  he  describes  for  conveying 
heat  to  any  particular  part.  Pulmarius,  dc 
morbiscontagiosis,  gives  a  contrivance  under 
this  name,  lor  sweating  the  whole  body. 

JEstua'tjo.  The  boiling  up,  or  rather  the 
fermenting  of  liquors  when  mixed. 

JE'stus  vola'ticcs.  (From  csstus,  heat, 
and  volo,  to  fly.)  According  to  Vogel,  sy- 
nonymous with  phlogosis.  Sudden  heat  or 
scorching,  which  soon  goes  off,  but  which 
for  a  time  reddens  the  face. 

JE'THER.  (JElher,  eris,  m.  from  A/5«g.  a 
supposed  fine  subtile  fluid.)  Liquor  cethe- 
reus.  Ether.  JElher  sulphuricus,  nitricus  mu- 
rialicus,  according  to  the  acid  from  which  it 
is  formed,  in  conjunction  with  alcohol  A 
volatile  liquor,  obtained  by  distillation, from 
a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  a  concentrated  acid. 
The  medical  properties  of  aether,  when  ta- 
ken internally,  are  antispasmodic,  cordial, 
and  stimulant.  Against  nervous  and  typhoid 
fevers,  all  nervous  diseases,  but  especially 
tetanic  affections,  soporose  diseases  from  de- 
bility, asthma,  palsy,  spasmodic  colic,  hyste- 
ria, fee.  it  always  enjoys  some  share  of  re- 
putation. Regular  practitioners  seldom  give 
so  much  as  empirics. who  sometimes  venture 
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upon  large  quantities,  with  incredible  bene 
fit.  Applied  externally,  it  is  of  service  in  the 
headach,  toofhach,  and  other  painful  affec- 
tions. Thus  employed,  it  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing two  very  opposite  effects,  according 
to  its  management  ;  for,  if  it  be  prevented 
from  evaporating,  by  covering  the  place  to 
which  it  is  applied  closely  with  the  hand,  it 
proves  a  powerful  stimulant  and  rubefacient, 
and  excites  a  sensation  of  burning  heat,  as 
is  the  case  with  solutions  of  camphor  in  al- 
cohol, or  turpentine.  In  this  way  it  is  fre- 
quently used  for  removing  pains  in  the  head 
or  teeth.  On  the  contrary,  if  it  be  dropped 
on  any  part  of  the  body,  exposed  freely  to 
the  air,  its  rapid  evaporation  produces  an  in- 
tense degree  of  cold  ;  and  as  this  is  attended 
with  a  proportional  diminution  of  bulk  in 
the  part  applied  in  this  way,  it  has  frequently 
contributed  to  the  reduction  of  the  intes- 
tine, in  cases  of  strangulated  hernia. 

JEthe'rea  he'rba.  The  Eryngium  was 
so  called. 

JEthereal  oil.  An  animal  or  vegetable 
oil,  highly  rectified,  partaking,  as  it  vvere,  ot 
the  nature  of  aether.  See  Oleum  JElhe- 
reum. 

TETHER  SULPHURICUS.  Napthavi- 
Irioli.    JElher  Vitriolicvs.     Sulphuric  aether. 

"  Take  of  rectified  spirit, 

Sulphuric  acid,  of  each,  by  weight,  a 
pound  and  a  half. 

Pour  the  spirit  into  a  glass  retort,  then 
gradually  add  to  it  the  acid,  shaking  it  after 
each  addition,  and  taking  care  that  their 
temperature,  during  the  mixture  may  not 
exceed  120  degrees.  Immerse  the  retort 
very  cautiously  into  a  sand  bath,  previously 
hea'ted  to  200  degrees,  so  that  the  liquor 
may  boil  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  let  thn 
aHher  pass  over  into  a  tubulated  receiver, 
to  the  tubulure  of  which  another  receiver  is 
applied,  and  kept  cold  by  immersion  in  ice, 
or  water.  Distil  the  liquor  until  a  heavier 
part  also  begins  to  pass  over,  and  appear 
under  the  aether  in  the  bottom  of  the  receiv- 
er. To  the  liquor  which  remains  in  the  re 
tort,  pour  on  twelve  fluid  ounces  more  of 
rectified  spirit,  and  repeat  the  distillation  in 
the  same  manner. 

It  is  mostly  employed  as  an  excitant,  ner 
vine,  antispasmodic,  and  diuretic, in  cases  of 
spasms,  cardialgia,  enteralgia,  fevers,  hys- 
teria, cephalalgia,  and  spasmodic  asthma. 
The  dose  is  from  min.  xx  to  3>j-  Externally 
it  cures  toothach,  and  violent  pains  in  tho 
head.     See  JElher. 

/ETHER  RECTIFICA'TUS.  JElher  vi- 
Irinlicus.     Rectified  aether. 

"  Take  of  sulphuric  aether,  fourteen  fluid 
ounces. 

Fused  potash,  half  an  ounce. 

Distilled  water,  two  fluid  ounces. 

Dissolve  the  potash  in  the  water,  and  add 
thereto  the  aether,  shaking  them  well  toge- 
ther, until  they  are  mixed.  Lastly,  by  means 
of  a  temperature  of  about  200  degrees,  distil 
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over  twelve  fluid  ounces  of  rectified  aether, 
from  a  large  retort  into  a  cool  receiver.'' 

Sulphuric  aether  is  impregnated  with  some 
sulphurous  acid,  as  is  evident  in  the  smell, 
and  with  some  Eetherial  oil :  and  these  re- 
quire a  second  process  to  separate  them. 
Potash  unites  to  the  acid,  and  requires  to  be 
added  in  a  state  of  solution,  and  in  sufficient 
quantites  for  the  purpose  of  neutralizing  it ; 
and  it  also  forms  a  soap  with  the  oil  It  is 
advantageous  also  to  use  a  less  quantity  of 
water  than  exists  in  the  ordinary  solution  of 
potash  :  and  therefore  the  above  directions 
are  adopted  in  the  last  London  Pharmaco- 
poeia.    For  its  virtues,  see  AZlher. 

iE'THlOPS.  A  term  applied  formerly  to 
several  preparations,  because  of  a  black,  co- 
lour, like  tne  skin  of  an  iEthiopiau. 

jE'thiops  antimonja'jjs.  A  preparation 
of  antimony  and  mercury,  once  in  high  re- 
pute, and  still  employed  by  some  practition- 
ers in  cutaneous  diseases.  A  few  grains  arc 
to  be  given  at  first,  and  the  quantity  in- 
creased as  the  stomach  can  bear  it. 

^E'thiops  marti a'lis.  A  preparation  of 
iron,  formerly  in  repute,  but  now  neglected. 

jE'thiofs  mi'neral.  The  substance  here- 
tofore known  by  this  name,  is  called  by  the 
London  College,  Hydrargyri  sulphuretum 
nigrum,  which  see. 

JEthm-oid  Artery.     See  Ethmoid  Jlrlery. 

Ethmoid  Bone.     See  Ethmoid  Bone. 

jE'thna.     A  chemical  furnace. 

./E'thoces.  JEtholices.  Superficial  pus- 
tules in  the  skin,  raised  by  heat,  as  biJes, 
fiery  pustules. 

jETHU'SA.  (From  o<6sa-a,  beggarly.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  Lin- 
ntean  system.'  Class  Pentandria.  Order, 
iJigyma,  of  which  the  following  species  is 
sometimes  used  medicinally. 

7Ethusa  meum.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  meum  of  the  Pharmacopo?ias.  Called 
also  Meu,  Spignel,  Baldmoney.  The  root  of 
this  plant  is  recommended  as  a  carminative, 
stomachic,  and  for  attenuating  viscid  hu- 
mours, and  appears  to  be  nearly  of  the  tame 
nature  as  lovage,  differing  in  its  smell,  being 
rather  more  agreeable,  somewhat  like  that 
of  parsnips,  but  stronger,  and  being  in  its 
taste  less  sweet,  and  more  warm,  or  acrid. 

JEniYA.     A  mortar. 

JE'noi  phle'bes.  Eagle  veins.  The  veins 
which  pass  through  the  temples  to  the  head, 
were  so  called  formerly  by  Kufus  Eph( 

AETIOLOGY.  (AiTto^-yia  :  from  ailta,  a 
cause,  and  acj-c?,  a  discourse.)  The  doctrine 
of  the  causes  of  diseases. 

AieTIUS,  called  Amidenns,  from  the  place 
of  his  birth,  flourished  at  Alexandria,  about 
the  end  of  the  fifth  century.  He  left  sixteen 
books,  divided  into  four  telrabiblia,  on  the 
practice  of  physic  and  surgery,  principally 
collected  from  Galen  and  other  earlier  wri- 
ters, but  with  some  original  observations. 
He  appears  very  partial  to  the  use  of  the 
cautery,  both  actual  and  potential,e?peciaIly 


in  palsy  :  which  plan  of  treatment  Mr.  Pott 
revived  in  paraphlegia  ;  and  it  has  since 
often  been  adopted  with  success.  Afitius  is 
the  earliest  writer,  who  ascribed  medical  ef- 
ficacy to  the  external  use  of  the  magnet,  par- 
ticularly in  gout  and  convulsions;  but  rather 
on  the  report  of  others,  than  as  what  he 
had  personally  experienced. 

/Eto'cion.  JEtolium.  The  granum  cni- 
dium. 

jEto'nychum.     See  Lithospermum. 

AFFECTION.  (This  is  expressed  in 
Greek  by  o-yfisc :  hence  pathema,  passio.) 
This  term  indicates  any  existing  disorder  of 
the  whole  body,  or  a  part  of  it,  as  hysterics, 
colic,  leprosy.  Thus  by  adding  a  descriptive 
epithet  to  the  term  affection,  most  distem- 
pers may  be  expressed.  We  say  febrile  af- 
fection, cutaneous  affection,  &c.  using  the 
word  affection  synonymously  with  disease. 

AFFINITY.  (Affinilas;  a  proximity  of 
relationship.)  The  term  affinity  is  used  in- 
differently with  attraction.     See  Attraction. 

Affinity  of  Aggregation.    See  Attraction. 

Affinity  of  Composition.    See  Attraction. 

Affinity,  Compound.  When  three  or  more 
bodies,  on  account  of  their  mutual  affinity, 
uniteand  form  one  homogeneous  body,  then 
the  affinity  is  termed  compound  affinity  or 
attraction  :  thus,  if  to  a  solution  of  sugar 
and  water,  be  added  spirits  of  wine,  these 
three  bodies  will  form  an  homogeneous  li- 
quid by  compound  affinity.     See  Attraction. 

Affinity  Divellent.     See  Affinity  Quiescent. 

Affinity,  Double.  Double  elective  attrac- 
tion. When  two  bodies,  each  consisting  of 
two  elementary  parts,  come  into  contact, 
and  are  decomposed,  so  that  their  elements 
become  reciprocally  united,  and  produce 
two  new  compound  bodies,  the  decomposi- 
tion is  then  tewned.  decomposition  by  dou- 
ble affinity  :  thus,  if  we  add  common  salt, 
which  consists  of  muriatic  acid  and  soda,  to 
nitrate  of  silver,  which  is  composed  of  nitric 
acid  and  oxyde  of  silver,  these  two  bodies 
will  be  decompounded  ;  for  the  nitric  acid 
unites  with  the  soda,  and  the  oxide  of  silver 
with  the  muriatic  acid,  and  thus  may  be  ob- 
tained two  new  bodies.  The  common  salt 
and  nitrate  of  silver  therefore  mutually  de- 
compose each  other  by  what  is  called  dou- 
ble affinity.     See  Attraction. 

Affinity,  Intermediate.  Appropriate  affi- 
nity. Affinity  of  an  intermedium  is,  when 
two  substances  of  different  kinds,  that  show 
to  one  another  no  component  affinity,  do, 
b*y  the  assistance'  of  a  third,  combine,  and 
unite  into  an  homogeneous  whole  :  thus,  oil 
and  water  are  substances  of  different  kinds, 
which,  by  means  of  alkali,  combine  and 
unite  into  an  homogeneous  substance  : 
hence,  the  theory  of  lixiviums,  of  washing, 
&c.     See  Attraction. 

Affinity,  Quiescent.  Mr.  Kirwan  employs 
the  term  Quiescent  affinity  to  mark  that,  hy 
virtue  of  which,  the  principles  of  each  com- 
pound. decomposedby  double  affinitv,adbere 
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to  each  other ;  and  Divelknt  affinity,  to  dis- 
tinguish that  by  which  the  principles  of  one 
body  unite  and  change  order  with  those  of 
the  other:  thus  sulphate  of  potash  or  vitri- 
olated  tartar  is  not  completely  decomposed 
by  the  nitric  acid  or  by  lime,  when  either  of 
their  principles  is  separately  presented  ;  but 
if  the  nitric  acid  be  combined  with  lime,  this 
nitrate  of  lime  will  decompose  tht-  sulphate 
of  potash.  In  this  last  case  the  affinity  of 
the  sulphuric  acid  with  the  alkali  is  weak- 
ened by  its  affinity  to  the  lime.  This  acid, 
therefore,  is  subject  to  two  affinities,  the 
one  which  retains  it  to  the  alkali,  called 
quiescent,  and  the  other  which  attracts  it 
towards  the  lime,  called  divellent  affinity. 

Affinity,  reciprocal.  When  a  compound 
of  two  bodies  is  decomposed  by  a  third  : 
the  separated  principle  being  in  its  turn  ca- 
pable of  decomposing  the  new  combination- 
thus  ammonia  and  magnesia  will  separate 
each  other  from  muriatic  acid. 

Affinity,  simple.  Single  elective  attrac- 
tion. If  a  body  consisting  of  two  compo- 
nent parts,  be  decomposed  on  the  approach 
of  a  third,  which  has  a  greater  affinity  with 
one  of  those  component  parts  than  they  have 
for  each  other,  then  the  decomposition  is 
termed,  decomposition  by  simple  affinity  ; 
for  instance,  if  pure  potash  be  added  to  a 
combination  of  nitric  acid  and  lime,  the 
union  which  existed  between  these  two  bo- 
dies will  cease,because  the  potash  combines 
with  the  nitric  acid,  and  the  lime  being  dis- 
engaged, is  precipitated.  The  reason  is,  that 
the  nitric  acid  has  a  greater  affinity  for  the 
pure  potash  than  for  the  lime,  therefore  it 
deserts  the  lime  to  combine  w  ith  the  potash. 
When  two  bodies  only  enter  into  chemical 
union,  the  affinity,  which  was  the  cause  of 
it,  is  also  termed  simple  or  single  elective 
attraction ;  thus  the  solution  of  sugar  in 
water  is  produced  by  simple  affinity,  because 
there  are  but  two  bodies.     See  Attraction. 

A'ffios.  Affium.  An  Arabic  name  for 
opium. 
A'ffium.  See  Affion. 
Afflatus.  (From  ad,  and  flare  to  blow.) 
A  vapour  or  blast.  A  species  of  erysipelas, 
which  attacks  people  suddenly,  so  named 
upon  the  erroneous  supposition  that  it  was 
produced  by  some  unwholesome  wind 
blowing  on  the  part. 

Affu'sio.  Pouring  a  liquor  upon  some- 
thing; but  sometimes  it  means  the  same  as 
suffusia,  a  cataract. 

After-birth.    See  Placenta. 
A'ga  Crete'nsium.     The  small  Spanish 
milk-thistle. 

Agaeacta'tio.     See  Agalactia. 
Agala'ctia.     {Aya.ha.Kl iol:    from   <*,   priv. 
and  yn>A,  milk.)    Agnlaxis.  Agalactio.  Aga- 
laclatio.     A  defect  of  milk  in  childbirth. 

Agaea'ctos.     (From  a.,  priv.  and  yxz.*, 
milk.)     An  epithet  given  to  women  who 
have  no  milk  when  they  lie  in. 
Agala'Xis.     See  Agalactia 
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Aga  LLOcm  ve'ri  ei'gncm.  See  Lignum 
Aloes. 

Aga'lluge.    Agallugum.   A  name  of  the 
agollochum  or  aromatic  aloe. 
Agaric.     See  Agaricus. 
Agaricoi'des.    A  species  of  agaricus  or 
fungus. 

AGA'RICUS.  (Ayagmoc:  from  Agaria, 
a  town  in  Asia;  or  from  Agarus,  a  river  in 
Sarmatia,  now  iNlalowouda.)  Agaric.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna-an 
system.  Class,  Cryptogamia.  Order,  Fungi. 
Several  species  of  this  genus  have  been, 
and  still  arc,  used  for  medicinal  and  culinary 
purposes. 

Agaricus  a'lbus.     See  Boletus  Laricis. 

Agaricus  campe'stris.  There  are  seve- 
ral species  of  the  agaricus,  which  go  by  the 
term  mushroom  ;  as  the  agaricus  chantarel- 
lus,  deliciosxts,  iiotacens,kc.  but  that  which  is 
eaten  in  this  country  is  the  agaricus  campes- 
tris  of  Linnaeus.  Similar  to  it  in  quality  N 
the  champignion  or  agaricus  pratensis.  Broil- 
ed with  salt  and  pepper,  or  9tewed  with 
cream  and  some  aromatic,lhey  are  extreme 
lv  delicious,  and,  if  not  eaten  to  excess,  sa- 
lubrious. Great  care  should  be  taken  to  a? 
certain  that  they  are  the  true  fungus,  and 
hot  those  of  a  poisonous  nature.  Catchvp  is 
made  by  throwing  salt  on  mushrooms, 
which  causes  them  to  part  with  their  juice. 

Aga'ricus  chantarl'lles.  A  species  of 
fungus,  esteemed  a  delicacy  by  the  French. 
Broiled  with  salt  and  pepper,  it  has  much 
the  flavour  of  a  roasted  cockle. 

Aga'ricus  chirurgo'eum.  See  Boletus 
Igniarius. 

Aga'ricus  cinnamo'meits.  Brown  Mush- 
room. A  species  of  agaricus,  of  a  pleasant, 
smell.  When  broiled,it  gives  a  good  flavour. 

Aga'ricus  deeicio'sus.  This  fungus  well 
seasoned  and  then  broiled  has  the  exact  fla- 
vour of  a  roasted  muscle.  It  is  in  season 
in  September. 

Aga'ricus  musca'rius.  Bug  Agaric,  so 
called  from  its  known  virtue  in  destroying 
bugs.  This  reddish  fungus  is  the  Agaricus 
muscarius  of  Linnaeus  : — stipilatus,  lamellis 
dimidialis  solitariis,  s'Apile  rolvato .  apice  dila- 
tato,  basi  ovato.  The  use  of  this  vegetable  is 
not  much  known  in  this  country.  Haller  re- 
lates that  six  persons  of  Lithuania  perished 
atonetime,by  eating  this  kind  of  mushroom, 
and  that  in  others  it  has  caused  delirium. 
It  is  employed  externally  to  strumous,  pha- 
gedenic:and  fistulous ulcers,as  anescharotic. 

Aga'ricus  pipera'tus.  The  plant  thus 
named  by  Linua:us,isthe  pepper  mushroom, 
also  called  pepper  agaric.  It  is  the  fungus 
piper;.tusalbus,lacteo-succoturgensof  Ray. 
Fungus  albus  acris.  When  freely  taken, 
fatal  consequences  are  related  by  several 
writers  to  have  been  the  result.  When  this 
vegetable  has  even  lost  its  acrid  juice  by 
drying,  its  caustic  quality  still  remains. 

Aga'ricus  prate'nsis.  The  Champig- 
nion of   Hudson's    Flora    Anglica.      This 
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plant  has  but  little  smell,  and  is  rat'uev  dry, 
yet  when  broiled  and  stewed,  communicates 
a  good  flavour. 

Aga'ricus  viola'ceus.  Violet  mush- 
room. This  fungus  requires  much  broiling, 
but  when  sufficiently  done  and  seasoned,  it 
is  as  delicious  as  an  oyster.  Hudson's  bul- 
bosus  is  only  a  variety  of  this. 

AGE.    The  ancients  reckoned  six  stages 
of  life  ;  pueritia,  childhood/which  is  to  the 
fifth  year  of  our  age; — adolescenlia,  youth, 
reckoned  to  the  eighteenth,  and  youth  pro- 
perly so  called,  to   the   twenty-fifth  year ; 
juventus,  reckoned  from  the  twenty-fifth  to 
the  thirty-fifth  year; — virilis  alas,  manhood, 
from  the  thirty-fifth  to  the  fiftieth  year  ; — 
senectus,  old  age,  from  fifty  to  sixty; — cre- 
pita  etas,  decrepit  age,  which  ends  in  death. 
Agenne'sia.      (\ytvnain ;    from   <*,    neg. 
^i/vaai,  to  beget.)     Impotency  in   man.     A 
term  employed  by  Vogel.  It  is  synonymous 
with  anaphrodisia  and  dyspermatismus. 
A'ger.   The  common  earth  or  soil. 
A'ger  natd'r^t..     The  womb. 
Agera'tus  la'pis.    (Ageratus  common.) 
A  stone  used  by  coolers.     It  is  ridiculously 
said  to  be  discutient  and  gently  astringent. 
If  it  possess  any  such  virtues,  it  probably 
contains  iron  ;  a  supposition  countenanced 
by  its  being  used  in  dying. 

Age'ratum.  (Ayxfi&lov  ;  from  «,  priv.  and 
^fg*c,  senectus;  never  old,  evergreen:  be- 
cause its  flowers  preserve  their  beauty  a 
long  time.)     See  Achillea  ageratum. 

A'gEs.  (From  tty^,  wicked;  so  called  be- 
cause it  is  generally  the  instrument  of  wick- 
ed nets.)  The  palm  or  hollow  of  the  hand. 
AGEUSTIA.  (From  «,  neg.  and  yivo/mai, 
gusto,  to  taste.)  Agheustia,  Apogeuslia, 
Apogeusis.  A  defect  or  loss  of  taste.  A  ge- 
nus of  disease  in  the  class  locales,  and  order 
dysesthesia  of  Cullen.  The  causes  are  fe- 
ver or  palsy,  whence  he  forms  two  species; 
the  latter  he  calls  organic,  arising  from  some 
affection  in  the  membrane  of  the  tongue,  by 
which  relishing  things,  or  those  which  have 
some  taste,  are  prevented  from  coming  into 
contact  with  the  nerves ;  the  other  atonic, 
arising  without  any  affection  of  the  tongue. 
Agglutina'ntia.  Adhesive  medicines 
which  heal  by  causing  the  parts  to  stick  to- 
gether. 

Agglutina'tio.  Agglutination.  The 
adhesive  union  or  sticking  together  of  sub- 
stances. 

Aggluti'tio.  Obstruction  in  the  oeso- 
phagus, or  a  difficulty  in  swallowing. 

Aggregate  glands.    (From  aggrego,  to 
assemble    together.)       An    assemblage    of 
glands,  as  those  of  the  intestines. 
Aggregation,  affinity  of.    See  Attraction. 
Agheu'stia.    The  Ageustia. 
Agis.    See  thigh  or  femur. 
Agitato'ria.      Convulsive  diseases,   or 
those  called  clonic. 
Aglacta  tio.    Defect  of  milk. 
Ngla'xj?      The  camp 
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Aglia.  Aglium.  A  shining  tubercle  or 
pustule  on  the  face.  White  specks  on  the 
eye.  See  AZgides. 
A'gma.  Agme.  A  fracture. 
A'gnacal.  A  tree,  which,  according  to 
Ray,  grows  about  the  isthmus  of  Darien, 
and  resembles  a  pear  tree,  whose  fruit  is  a 
great  provocative  to  venery. 

Agna'ta.    See  adnaca  tunica. 

Agki'na  memera'na.  (From  agnus,^  a 
lamb,  and  membrana,  a  membrane.)  Aetius 
calls  one  of  the  membranes  which  involve 
the  foetus  by  thi3  name,  which  he  derives, 
from  its  tenderness.     See  Amnios. 

Agnoi'a.  (From  <*,  priv.  and  ynaa-iue,  to 
know.)  Forgetfulness  ;  a  symptomatic  af- 
fection in  fevers. 

A'gnus  ca'stds.  (From  agnus,  a  lamb  ; 
so  called  from  the  down  upon  its  surface, 
which  resembles  that  upon  a  lamb's  skin; 
and  castas,  because  the  chaste  matrons,  at 
the  feasts  of  Ceres,  strewed  them  upon  their 
beds,  and  lay  upon  them.  The  Chaste  Tree. 
See  Vilex 

Ago'ge  The  deduction  or  reasoning 
upon  diseases  from  their  symptoms  and  ap- 
pearances. The  order,  state,  or  tenor  of 
a  disease  or  body. 

Agomphi'asis.     A  looseness  of  the  teeth. 

A'gone.  (XysvH  :  from  a,  neg.  and  yova, 
offspring.)  Hyoscyamus  or  Henbane ;  so 
called  because  it  was  supposed  to  cause 
barrenness. 

Ago'ma.     Sterility,  impotence,  agony. 

Agoni'sticcm.  (Kyaevtruov,  from  ayuvutu, 
to  struggle  )  A  term  used  by  ancient  physi- 
cians to  signify  water  extremely  cold,  which 
was  directed  to  be  given  in  large  quantities, 
in  acute  erysipelatous  fevers,  with  a  view  of 
overpowering  or  struggling  with  the  febrile 
heat  of  the  blood. 

A'gonos.  (From  *,  priv.  and  yeve;,  or 
yov»,  an  offspring ;  barren.)  Hippocrates 
calls  those  women  so  who  have  not  chil- 
dren, though  they  might  have  if  the  impedi- 
ment were  removed. 

Ago  stos.  (From  nyce,  to  bring,  or  lead.) 
That  part  of  the  arm  trom  the  elbow  to  the 
fingers;  also  the  palm  or  hollow  of  the  band. 

Agrs'sta.  (Aypio;,  wild.)  Verjuice,  which 
is  made  from  the  wild  apple.  The  imma- 
ture fruit  of  the  vine. 

Agre'sten.  A  name  for  the  common 
tartar. 

AgreVtis.  In  the  works  of  some  old 
writers  it  expresses  an  ungovernable  malig- 
nity in  a  disease. 

A'gria.  1.  A  name  of  the  Ilex  aquifo- 
bum  or  Holly. 

2,  A  malignant  pustule,  of  which,  the  an- 
cient surgeons  describe  two  sorts;  one  which 
has  been  so  called.is  small,  and  casts  a  rough- 
ness or  redness  over  the  skin.slightly  corrod- 
ing it,  smooth  about  its  centre,  spreads  slow- 
ly, and  is  of  a  round  figure;  this  sort  is  cured 
by  rubbing  it  with  the  fasting  spittle.  The 
■^rond  ulcerates,  with  a  violent  redness  and 
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corrosion,  so  as  to  make  the  hair  fall  off; 
it  is  of  an  unequal  form,  and  turns  leprous; 
it  is  cured,  by  the  application  of  pellitory 
of  the  wall  in  the  manner  of  a  poultice. 

Agria'mpelos.  (From  ttypw,  wild,  and 
tt/uTtAos,  a  vine.)  The  wild  vine,  or  white 
bryony.     See  Bryonia. 

Agkiel^'a.  (From  nypw,  wild,  and  txzia, 
the  olive-tree.)  The  oleaster,  or  wild  olive. 

Agiufo'lium.  (From  oock,  a  prickle,  and 
qvxw,  a  leaf.)  Aquifolium,  or  holly  tree. 
It  should  rather  be  called  acifolium  from  its 
prickly  leaves. 

AGRIMO'NIA.  (From  aypof,  a  field,  and 
U0P0C,  alone  :  so  named  from  its  being  the 
chief  of  all  wild  herbs.)     Agrimony. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnseau  system. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  a  plant ; 
the  common  agrimony,  Agrimonia  Eupato- 
ria  of  Linnseus  :  foliis  caulinis  pinnatis,  fo- 
liolis  undique  serratis,  omnibus  minutis  inter- 
stinctis,  fractious  hispidis.  It  is  common  in 
fields  about  hedges  and  shady  places,  flow- 
ering in  June  and  July.  It  has  been  princi- 
pally regarded  in  the  character  of  a  mild 
astringent  and  corroborant,  and  many  au- 
thors recommend  it  as  a  deobstruent,  espe- 
cially in  hepatic  and  other  visceral  obstruc- 
tions. Chomel  relates  two  instances  of  its 
successful  use  in  cases  where  the  liver  was 
much  enlarged  and  indurated.  It  has  been 
used  with  advantage  in  baemorrhagic  affec- 
tions, and  to  give  tone  to  a  lax  and  weak 
state  of  the  solids.  In  cutaneous  disorders, 
particularly  in  scabies,  we  have  been  told 
that  it  manifests  great  efficacy  ;  for  this  pur- 
pose it  was  given  infused  with  liquorice  in 
the  form  of  tea ;  but  according  to  Alston  it 
should  be  always  exhibited  in  the  stale  of 
powder.  It  is  best  used  while  fresh,  and  the 
tops,  before  the  flowers  are  formed,  possess 
the  most  virtue.  Cullen  observes  that  the 
agrimony  has  some  astringent  powers,  but 
they  are  feeble  ;  and  pays  little  attention  to 
what  has  been  said  in  its  favour. 

Agrimonia  Eupatoria.     See  Agrimonia. 

Agrimony.     See  Agrimonia. 

Agrimony,  hemp.  The  Bidens  tripartita 
of  Linnaeus. 

Agrioca'rdamcm.  (From  ttypio;,  wild, 
and  HX(f<t(jLov,  the  nasturtium.)  Sciatica 
cresses,  or  wild  garden  cress. 

Agrioca'stanum.  (From  ttypuc,  wild,  and 
xtts-avov,  the  chesnut.)  Earth-nut  or  pig- 
nut. 

Agrioci'nara.  (From  aypw,  wild,  and 
xttttftt.,  artichoke.)     See  Cinara. 

Agriococcime'la.  (From  ttypto;,  wild, 
xoxxuf,  a  berry,  and  puixeu,  an  apple-tree.) 
The  prunus  sylvestris. 

Agriome'la.    The  crab  apple. 

A'grion.  Agriophyllon.  The  peuceda- 
num  silaus,  or  hog's  fennel,  or  sulphur  wort. 

Agriophy'llon.     SeeAgrion. 

Agriopastina'ca.  (From  etyptot,  wild,  and 
pastinica,  a  carrot.)  Wild  carrot,  or  parsnip. 
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Aorioki  g.vnum.  (From  *ypi>t,  wild,  and 
opty*vov,  marjoram.)  Wild  marjoram.  See 
Origanum. 

Agrioseli'num.  (From  ttypw,  wild,  and 
o-ikivw,  parsley.)  Wild  parsley.  See  Smyr- 
n  i iun. 

Agriosta'ri.  (From  aypioc,  wild,  and  s-<*«> 
wheat.)  A  species  of  field-corn,  called  Tri- 
ticum  creticum. 

Agbipa'lma.  (From  nypic;,  wild,  and 
•w*A,ua,  a  palm-tree.)  Agripalma  gatlis.  The 
herb  mother-wort,  or  wild  palm. 

Agiupa'lma  ga'lms.     See  Agripalma. 

Agri'pp/E.  Those  children  which  are 
born  with  their  feet  foremost,  are  so  called, 
because  that  was  said  to  be  the  case  with 
Agrippa,  the  Roman,  who  was  named  ab 
cE^ro  partu,  from  his  difficult  birth.  These 
births,  though  reckoned  preter-natural,  are 
often  more  safe  and  easy  than  the  natural. 

A'grium.  An  impure  sort  of  natron,  or 
soda.  The  purer  sort  was  called  halmy- 
rhaga. 

A'grom.  A  disease  of  the  tongue  pecu- 
liar to  the  Indians,  in  which  it  becomes  ex- 
tremely rough  and  chopped. 

Agru'mina.     Leeks,  wild  onions. 

Agrypnia.  (From  *,  priv.  and  uarvoc, 
sleep.)     Watchfulness  :  want  of  sleep. 

Agrv'pnco'ma.  (From  etypvmot,  without 
sleep,  and  «*//*,  a  lethargy.)  A  lethargic 
kind  of  watchfulness,  in  which  the  patient 
is  stupidly  drowsy,  and  yet  cannot  sleep.  A 
species  of  coma. 

Ague.     See  Febris  Intermittens. 

Ague  cake.  The  popular  name  for  a 
hard  tumour  on  the  left  side  of  the  belly, 
lower  than  the  false  ribs  in  the  region  of  the 
spleen,  said  to  be  the  effect  of  intermittent 
fevers.  However  frequent  it  might  have 
been  formerly,  it  is  now  very  rare,  and  al- 
though then  said  to  be  owing  to  the  use  of 
bark,  it  is  now  less  frequent  since  the  bark 
has  been  generally  employed. 

Ague  drops.  This  is  a  medicine  sold  for 
the  cure  of  agues,  composed  of  arsenite  of 
potash  in  solution  in  water. 

Agde-free.  A  name  given  by  some  to 
sassafras  on  account  of  its  supposed  febri- 
fuge virtue. 

Ague  Tree.     See  Laurus. 

Agui'a.  (From  a.,  priv.  and  yvav,  a  mem- 
ber)  Paralytic  debility.  Where  the  use 
of  the  members  is  defective  or  lost. 

A'gcl.  (Arab.)  Alfiagi.  The  Syrian 
thorn.    The  leaves  are  purgative. 

AUGUSTIM E.  A  new  earth  discovered 
in  the  Saxon  Beryl,  or  Beryl  of  Georgien 
Stadt,  a  stone  greatly  resembling  the  Beryl 
of  Siberia,  by  professor  Tromsdorff  of  Er- 
furth  in  Germany,  to  which  he  has  given  the 
name  of  Augustine  on  account  of  the  pro- 
perty of  forming  salts  which  are  nearly  des- 
titute of  taste. 

This  earth  is  white  and  insipid  ;  when 
moistened  with  water,it  is  somewhat  ductile, 
but  is  not  soluble  in  that  fluid.    Exposed  to 
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a  violent  heat,  it  becomes  extremely  hard, 
but  acquires  no  taste.  It  combines  with 
acids,  forming  salts,  which  have  little  or  no 
taste.  It  does  not  combine  either  in  the 
humid  or  dry  way  with  alkalies,  or  with  their 
carbonates.  It  retains  carbonic  acid  but 
feebly.  It  dissolves  in  acids  equally  well 
after  having  been  hardened,  by  exposure  to 
heat,  as  when  newly  precipitated.  With  sul- 
phuric acid  it  forms  a  salt  which  is  insipid, 
and  scarcely  soluble,  but  an  excess  of  acid 
renders  it  soluble,  and  capable  of  crystalli- 
zing in  stars.  With  an  excess  of  phosphoric 
acid  it  forms  a  very  soluble  salt.  With  ni- 
trous acid  it  forms  a  salt  scarcely  soluble. 

Agutiguepoo'bi  Bkazilie'nsis.  (An  In- 
dian term.)  Arrow-root:  dartwort.  Escu- 
lent and  vulnerary,  and  used  by  the  Indians 
to  cure  wounds  made  by  arrows. 

Agyion.     See  Aguia. 

Agy'rtje.  (From  ayvys,  a  crowd  of  peo- 
ple, or  a  mob  ;  or  from  myugw,  to  gather  to- 
gether.) It  formerly  expressed  certain  stroll- 
ers who  pretended  to  strange  things  from 
supernatural  assistances ;  but  of  late  is  is 
applied  to  all  quack  and  illiterate  dabblers  in 
medicine. 

Ahaloth.  The  Hebrew  name  of  lignum 
aloes. 

Ahame'lla.     See  JlchmMu. 

Aho'vai  theveticlush.  A  chesnut-like 
fruit  of  Brazil  of  a  poisonous  nature. 

Ahu'sal.     Orpiment. 

Ai'lmad.  An  Arabian  name  for  anti- 
mony. 

Aimatei'a.  A  black  bilious  and  bloody 
discharge  from  the  bowels. 

Aimo'rehois.     See  Htzmorrhois. 

Aimorrhoe'a.     See  Hcemorrhagia. 

Aipathei'a.  (From  <tu  always,  and  «f*9sj, 
a  disease.)     A  disease  of  long  continuance. 

Ai'pi.  Aipima  coxera.  Mpipoca.  Indian 
words  for  Cassada.  A  poisonous  root  of 
India. 

AIR.  Common  air.  Atmospherical  air. 
The  word  air  seems  to  have  been  used  at 
first  to  denote  the  atmosphere  in  general  ; 
but  philosophers  afterward  restricted  it  to 
the  elastic  fluid,  which  constitutes  the  great- 
est and  the  most  important  part  of  the  at- 
mosphere, excluding  the  water  and  the 
other  foreign  bodies  which  are  occasionally 
found  mixed  with  it.     See  Jllniospliere. 

Air  is  an  elastic  fluid,  invisible  indeed,  but 
easily  recognised  by  its  properties.  Its  spe- 
cific gravity,according  to  the  experiments  of 
Sir  George  Shuckburgh,when  (he barometer 
is  at 30  inches, and  the  thermometer  between 
60  and  60deg.  is  0.0012,  or  816  times  light- 
er than  water.  One  hundred  cubic  inches 
of  air  weigh  31  grains  Jroy.  But  as  air  is 
an  elastic  fluid,  and  compressed  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  by  the  whole  weight  of  the 
ipcumbent  atmosphere,  ils  density  diminish- 
es according  to  its  height  above  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  From  the  experiments  of 
fasrhal.  Deluc.  General  Roy,  kc  , 
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been  ascertained  that  the  density  diminishes 
in  the  ratio  of  the  compression.  Consequent- 
ly the  density  decreases  in  a  geometrical  pro- 
gression, while  the  heights  increase  in  an 
arithmetical  progression.  Bouguer  had  sus- 
pected, from  his  observations  made  on  the 
Andes,  that  at  considerable  heights  the  den- 
sity of  the  air  is  no  longer  proportional  to 
the  compressing  force  ;  but  the  experiments 
of  Saussure  junior,  made  upon  Mount  Rose, 
have  demonstrated  the  contrary. 

Air  is  dilated  by  heat.  From  the  experi- 
ments of  General  Roy  and  Sir  George 
Shuckburgh,  compared  with  those  of  Trem- 
bley,  Ike,  it  appears,  that  at  the  temperature 
of  60  deg.  every  degree  of  temperature  in- 
creases the  bulk  of  air  about  l-82d  part.  But 
the  experiments  of  Mr.  Dalton  of  Manches- 
ter, and  those  of  Gay-Lussac,  where  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  have  the  air  previously  well 
dried,  show  that  the  expansion  by  one  de- 
gree of  heat  is  only  about  1-480  of  the 
whole  volume. 

The  specific  caloric  of  air,  according  to 
the  experiments  of  Dr.  Crawford,  is  1-79, 
that  of  water  being  reckoned  1.. 

Although  the  sky  is  well  known  to  have 
a  blue  colour,  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
air  itself  isaltogether  colourless  and  invisible. 
The  blue  colour  of  the  sky  is  occasioned  by 
the  vapours  which  are  always  mixed  withthe 
air,and  which  have  the  property  of  reflecting 
the  blue  rays  more  copiously  than  any  other. 
This  has  been  proved  by  the  experiments 
which  Saussure  made  with  his  cyauomeier  at 
different  heights  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  This  consisted  of  a  circular  baud  of 
paper,  divided  into  51  parts,  each  of  which 
were  painted  with  a  different  shade  of  blue; 
beginning  withthedeepest  mixedwithblack, 
to  the  lighest  mixed  with  white.  He  found 
that  the  colour  of  the  sky  always  corresponds 
with  a  deeper  shade  of  blue,  the  higher the 
observer  is  placed  above  the  surface  ;  con- 
sequently, at  a  certain  height  the  blue  will 
disappear  altogether,  and  the  sky  appear 
black  ;  that  is  to  say,  will  reflect  no  light  at 
all.  The  colour  becomes  always  lighter  in 
proportion  to  the  vapours  mixed  with  the 
air.     Hence  it  is  evidently  owing  to  them. 

The  property  which  the  air  has  of  sup- 
porting combustion,  and  the  necessity  of  it 
for  respiration,  are  too  well  known  to  re- 
quire any  description 

For  many  ages,  air  was  considered  as  an 
element,  or  simple  substance.  For  the 
knowledge  of  its  component  parts,  we  are 
indebted  to  the  labours  of  those  philoso- 
phers in  whose  hands  chemistry  advanceJ 
with  such  rapidity  during  the  last  forty 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Air  is  a  compound  of  oxygen  and  nitro- 
gen :  but  it  becomes  a  question  of  consider- 
able consequence  to  determine  the  propor- 
tion of  thesetwoingredients,and  to  ascertain 
whether  that  proportion  is  in  every  case  the 
same      Since  nitrogen  gas,  one  of  tin 
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ponent  parts  of  that  fluid,  cannot  be  separa- 
ted by  any  substance  with  winch  chemists 
are  acquainted,  the  analysis  of  air  can  only 
be  attempted  by  exposing  it  to  the  action  ot 
those  bodies  which  have  the  property  ot 
absorbing  its  oxygen.  By  these  bodies  the 
oxvgen  gas  is  separated,  and  nitrogen  gas  is 
left  behind,  and  the  proportion  of  oxygen 
may  be  ascertained  by  the  diminution  of 
bulk;  which,  once  known,  it  is  rasy  to  as- 
certain the  proportion  of  nitrogen  gas,  and 
thus  to  determine  the  exact  relative  quanti- 
ty of  the  component  parts. 

After  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere 
was  known  to  philosophers,  it  was  taken  for 
granted  that  the  proportion  of  its  oxygen 
varies  in  different  times  and  in  different 
places  ;  and  that  upon  this  variation  the  pu- 
rity or  noxious  qualities  of  air  depended. 
Hence  it  became  an  object  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  be  in  possession  of  a  method 
of  determining  readily  the  quantity  of  oxy- 
gen in  a  given  portion  of  air.  Accordingly 
various  methods  were  proposed,  all  of  them 
depending  upon  ihe  propertywhich  a  variety 
of  bodies  possesses  of  absorbing  the  oxygen 
of  the  air,  without  acting  upon  its  azot. 
These  bodies  were  mixed  with  a  certain 
known  quantity  of  atmospheric  air,  in  gra- 
duated glass  vessels  inverted  over  water,and 
the  proportion  of  oxygen  was  determined  by 
the  diminution  of  bulk.  These  instruments 
received  the  name  of  eudiometers,  because 
they  were  considered  as  measures  of  the  pu- 
rity  of  air.     See  Eudiometer. 

Jt  is  considered  as  established  by  experi- 
ment, that  air  is  composed  of  0.21  of  oxygen 
gas.  and  0.79  of  nitrogen  gas  by  bulk.  But 
as  the  weight  of  these  two  gases  is  not  ex- 
actly the  same,  the  proportion  of  the  com- 
ponent parts  by  weight  will  differ  a  little  : 
for  as  the  specific  gravity  of  oxygen  gas  is 
to  that  of  nitrogen  gas  as  135:  118,  it  follows 
that  100  parts  of  air  are  composed  by  weight 
of  about  76  nitrogen  gas 
24  oxygen  gas 

100 
Having  thus  ascertained  the  nature  and 
the  proportion  of  the  component  parts  of  air, 
it  remains  only  to  inquire  in  what  manner 
these  component  parts  are  united.  Are  they 
merely  mixed  together  mechanically,  or  are 
they  combined  chemically?  Is  air  a  mecha- 
nical mixture  or  a  chemical  compound? 
Philosophers  seem  at  first  fo  have  adopted 
the  former  of  theseopinions,  if  we  except 
Scheele,who  always  considered  air  as  a  che- 
mical compound.  But  the  supposition  that 
air  is  a  mechanical  mixture,  by  no.  means 
agrees  with  the  phenomena  which  it  exhi- 
bits. If  the  two  gases  were  only  mixed  to- 
gether, as  their  specific  gravity  is  different, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  that  they  would  be 
uniformly  mixed  in  every  part  of  the  atmos- 
phere. Even  Mr.Dalton's  ingenious  suppo- 
sition, that  thev  neither  attract  or  repel  caeh 
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other,  would  not  account  for  the  equal  dis- 
tribution :  for  undoubtedly  on  that  supposi- 
tion, they  would  arrange  themselves  ac- 
cording to  their  specific  gravity.  Since, 
therefore,  air  is  in  all  places  composed  o» 
the  same  ingredients,  exactly  in  the  same 
proportions,  it  follows  that  its  component 
parts  are  not  only  mixed,  but  actually  com- 
bined. When  substances  differing  in  speci- 
fic gravity  combine  together,  the  specific 
gravity  ot  the  compound  is  usually  greater 
than  the  mean.  This  holds  also  with  respect 
to  air  The  specific  gravity,  by  calculation, 
amounts  only  to  0.00119,  whereas  it  actu- 
ally is  0.0012.  But  perhaps  the  specific 
gravity  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  gas  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  known  with  such 
precision  as  to  entille  us  to  draw  any  con- 
sequence from  this  difference. 

The  difference  between  air  and  a  mere 
mixture  of  its  two  component  parts,  has 
been  demonstrated  by  the  experiments  of 
Morozzo  and  Humboldt.  The  artificial  mix- 
ture is  much  more  diminished  by  nitrous  gas 
than  air,  even  when  the  mixture  contains 
less  oxygen.  It  supports  flame  better  and 
longer,  and  animals  live  in  it  longer  than 
they  do  in  an  equal  portion  of  air. 

The  air  is,  therefore,  to  be  considered  as  a 
chemical  compound.  Hence  the  reason 
that  it  is  in  all  cases  the  same,  notwith- 
standing the  numerous  decomposing  pro- 
cesses to  which  it  is  subjected.  The  breath- 
ing of  animals,  combustion,  and  a  thousand 
other  operations,  are  constantly  abstracting 
its  oxygen,  and  decomposing  it.  The  air 
thus  decomposed  or  vitiated  no  doubt  as- 
cends in  the  atmosphere,  and  is  again  by 
some  unknown  process  or  other,  reconver- 
ted into  atmospherical  air.  But  the  nature 
of  these  changes  U  at  present  concealed 
under  an  impenetrable  vail.     Thomson. 

Air,  alkaline.     See  Ammonia. 

Air,  atmospherical.     See  Air. 

Air,  azotic.    See  Mlrogen gas. 

Air.  fixed.     See  Carbonic  acid  gas. 

Air,  fluoric.     See  Fluoric  acid  gas. 

Air,  hepatic.  See  Hydrogen  gas,  sulphu- 
retted. 

Air,  inflammable.     See  Hydrogen  gas. 

Air,  marine.    See  Muriatic  acid  gas. 

Air,  nitrous.     See  Nitrous  gas. 

Air,  phlogislicaUd.    Sec  Nitrogen  gas. 

Air,  phosphoric.  See  Hydrogen  gas,  phos- 
phurethd. 

Air,  sulphurous.  See  Sulphurous  acid  gas. 

Air,  vital.    See  Oxygen  gas. 

Aisthete'rium.  (From  ata-buvcfxzt,  to  per- 
ceive.) The  censorium  commune,  or  com- 
mon sensory,  or  seat,  or  origin  of  sensation. 
Cartesius  and  others  say,  it  is  the  pineal 
gland  ;  Willis  says,  it  is  where  the  nerves 
of  the  external  senses  are  terminated,  which 
is  about  the  beginning  of  the  medulla  ob- 
longata, (or  top  of  the  spinal  marrow,)  in 
the  corpus  striatum. 

Ai'TiiAn.     Antimnnv 
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\IX  LA  CHAPE'LLE.  Called  Aken  by 
the  Germans.  Thermae  Aquis-granensis,  A 
town  in  the  south  of  France,  where  there  is 
a  sulphureous  water,  the  most  striking  fea- 
ture of  which,  and  what  is  almost  peculiar 
to  it,  is  the  unusual  quantity  of  sulphur  it 
contains;  the  whole,  however,  is  so  far 
united  to  a  gaseous  basis,  as  to  be  entirely 
volatilized  by  heat ;  so  that  none  is  left  in 
the  resiuiuum  after  evaporation.  In  colour 
it  is  pelluced,  in  smell  sulphureous,  and  in 
taste  saline,  bitterish,  and  rather  alkaline. 
The  temperature  of  these  waters  varies  con- 
siderably,according  to  the  distance  from  the 
soure  and  the  spring  itself.  In  the  well  of 
the  hottest  bath,  it  is,  according  to  Lucas, 
136°,  Monet,  146  ;  at  the  fountain  where  it 
is  drank,  it  is  112°.  This  thermal  water  is 
much  resorted  to  on  the  Continent,  for  a 
variety  of  complaints.  It  is  found  essentially 
serviceable  in  the  numerous  symptoms  of 
disorders  in  the  stomach  and  biliary  organs, 
that  follow  a  life  of  high  indulgence  in  the 
luxuries  of  the  table  ;  in  nephritic  cases, 
which  produce  pain  in  the  loins,  and  thick 
mucous  urine  with  difficult  micturition.  As 
the  heating  qualities  of  this  water  are  as  de- 
cided as  in  any  of  the  mineral  springs,  it 
should  be  avoided  in  cases  of  a  general  in- 
flammatory tendency,  in  hectic  fever  and 
ulceration  of  the  lungs  ;  and  in  a  disposition 
to  active  haemorrhagy.  As  a  hot  bath,  this 
water  is  even  more  valuable  and  more  ex- 
tensively employed  than  as  an  internal  re- 
medy. The  bathsof  Aix  la  Chapelle  may  be 
said  to  be  more  particularly  medicated  than 
any  other  that  we  are  acquainted  with.  They 
possess  both  temperature  of  any  degree  that 
can  be  borne,  and  a  strong  impregnation 
with  sulphur  in  its  most  active  forms,  and  a 
quantity  of  alkali  which  is  sufficient  to  give 
it  avery  soft  soapy  feel,  and  to  render  it  more 
detergent  than  common  water.  From  these 
circumstances  these  baths  will  be  found  of 
particular  service  in  stiffness  and  rigidity  of 
the  joints  and  ligaments,  which  is  left  by  the 
inflammation  of  gout  and  rheumatism,  and 
In  the  debility  of  palsy,  where  the  highest 
degree  of  heat  which  the  skin  can  bear  is 
required-  The  sulphureous  ingredient  ren- 
ders it  highly  active  in  almost  every  cutane- 
ous eruption,  and  in  general  in  every  foul- 
ness of  the  skin  ;  and  here  the  internal  use 
of  the  water  should  attend  that  of  the  bath. 
These  waters  are  also  much  employed  in  the 
distressing  debility  which  follows  a  long 
coarse  of  mercury  and  excessive  salivation. 
Aken  water  is  one  of  the  few  natural  springs, 
that  are  hot  enough  to  be  employed  as  a  va- 
pour bath,  without  thi"  addition  of  artificial 
neat.  It  is  employed  In  cases  in  which  the 
hot  bath  is  used;  and  is  found  to  be  a  remark' 
ably  powerful  auxiliary  in  curing  some  of 
the  worst  species  ot  cutaneous  disorders. 
With  regard  to  the  dose  of  this  water  to  be 
bogun  with,  or  th«  degree  of  heat  to  bathe 
in;  it  is  in  all  caws  best  to  begin  with  small 
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quantities  and  low  degrees  of  heat,  and  gra- 
dally  increase  them  agreeably  to  the  effects 
and  constitution  of  the  patient.  The  usual 
time  of  the  year  for  drinking  these  waters, 
is  from  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  middle 
of  June,  or  from  the  middle  of  August  to 
the  latter  end  of  September 

Aiz'on.  (From  *«  always,  and  £a>  to  live.) 
Mzoum.  An  evergreen  aquatic  plant,  like  the 
aloe,  said  to  possess  antiscorbutic  virtues. 

Aja'va.  (Indian.)  A  seed  used  in  the 
East  Indies  as  a  remedy  for  the  colic. 

AJUG  A.  (From  *,  priv.and  £vyov,  a  yoke.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  creep- 
ing bugloss.  Called  also  Consolida  media. 
Bugula.  Upright  bugloss.  Middle  consound. 
This  plant,  Ajuga  pyramidalis  of  Linnaeus:— 
tetragono  pyramidalis,  cillosa  folliis  radicals 
bus  maximis,  possesses  subadstringent  and 
bitter  qualities  ;  and  has  been  recommend- 
ed in  phthisis,  aphthae,,  and  cynanche. 

Ajuga  pyramidalis.     See  -ijuga. 

Ajcra'rat.     Lead. 

A'KENSIDE,  Mark,  an  English  physi- 
cian, born  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  in 
1721;  but  more  distinguished  as  a  poet,  espe- 
cially for  his  "  Pleasures  of  the  Imagina- 
tion." After  studying  at  Edinburgh,  and 
graduating  at  Leyden,  he  settled  in  practice; 
but  though  appointed  physician  to  theQueen, 
as  well  as  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  he  is 
said  not  to  have  been  very  successful.  He 
died  of  a  putrid  fever,  in  his  49th  year.  He 
has  left  a  Dissertation  onDysentery  in  Latin, 
admired  for  its  elegance  ;  and  several  small 
Tracts  in  the  Philosophical,  and  London 
Medical  Transactions. 

Al.  The  Arabian  article  which  signifies 
the  :  it  is  applied  to  a  word  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, as  the  Greek  o  is.  The  Easterns  ex- 
press the  superlative  by  adding  God  there- 
to as  the  mountain  of  Goil,  for  the  highest 
mountain;  and  it  is  probable  that  Al  relates 
to  the  word  Alia-,  God  :  so  alchemy,  may  be 
the  chemistry  of  God,  or  the  most  exalted 
perfection  of  chemical  science. 

A'i.a.  A  wing.  The  arm-pit,  so  called 
because  it  answers  to  the  pit  under  the  wing 
of  a  bird, 

Ai.a'kaki.     Lead 

A'lacah.     Sal  ammoniac. 

Al^fo'kmis.     Any  thing  like  a  wing. 

A'l«  at'kis.  The  upper  part  of  the  ex- 
ternal ear. 

A'i>;  nasi.  Two  cartilages  of  the  nose 
which  form  the  outer  part  of  the  nostrils. 

A'l*  vespertilio'num.  That  part  of  the 
ligaments  of  the  womb,  which  lies  between 
the  tubes  and  the  ovaria  ;  so  called  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  wing  of  a  bat. 

Alt.  iNri'iiN.T:  miko'res.      See  JVympkt; 

A'l.wi.     Ma  for.     Ma  fort.     Alkaline. 

Alai  a  phthi'ms.  (From  aAa/sc,  blind, 
and  p6;a/c,  a  wasting.)  A  consumption  from 
a  flux  of  humours  from  the  I 
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alamad.    blamed.    Antimony. 

Ala'mbic.    Mercury. 

Alandahla.  (Arab,  bitter.)  The  bitter 
apple,  or  colocynth. 

Alanfu'ta.  (Arab.)  A  vein  between  the 
chin  and  lower  lip,  which  was  formerly 
opened  to  prevent  fretid  breath. 

Alapou'li.     See  Bilimbi. 

Ala're  exte'rnum.  A  name  of  the  ex- 
ternal pterygoid  muscle  :  so  called  because 
it  takes  its  rise  from  the  wing-like  process 
of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

Ala'ria  o'ssa.  The  wing-like  processes 
of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

Ala'ris  ve'na.  The  innermost  of  the 
three  veins  in  the  bend  of  the  arm. 

Alasalet.    Alaset.    Ammoniacum. 

Alasi.   Mafor.     An  alkaline  salt. 

Ala'strob.     Lead. 

A'latan.     Litharge. 

Alate'rnus.     A  species  of  rhamnus. 

Ala'ti.  Those  who  have  prominent  sca- 
pulae like  the  wings  of  birds. 

Alau'rat.    Nitre. 

Albadal.  An  Arabic  name  for  the 
sesamoid  bone  of  the  first  joint  of  the  great 
toe. 

Albage'nzi.  Albagiazi.  An  Arabic  name 
for  the  os  sacrum. 

Albagras  nigra.  So  Avicenna  names 
the  lepra  ichthyosis.  Others  call  it  lepra 
Grascorum. 

Albame'ntum.  (From  albus,  white.)  The 
white  of  an  egg. 

Alba'num.     Urinous  salt. 

Alba'ra.     (Cbald.)    The  white  leprosy. 

Albaras.  Arsenic.   A  white  pustule. 

Alba'tio.  (From  a?6us,white.)  Albificalio. 
The  calcination  or  whitening  of  metals. 

A'lberas.  (Arab.)  White  pustules  on  the 
face  ;  also  staphisagria,  because  its  juice  was 
said  to  remove  these  pustules. 

Albe'ston.    Quick  lime. 

A'lbetad.     Galbanum. 

A'lbi  sublima'ti.     Muriated  mercury. 

ALBICA'NTIA  CORPORA.  (From  al- 
bico,  1o  grow  white.)  The  glands  of  a  white 
colour,  which  are  usually  called  Willis's 
glands,  in  the  brain. 

A'lbimec.     Orpiment.     See  Arsenic. 

Albi'num.     See  Gnaplialium. 

ALBl'NUS,  Be'rsard  Sie'gfred,  son  of 
a  physician,  and  professorat  Leyden  of  the 
same  name,  was  born  near  the  end  of  the 
37th  century,  and  prosecuted  his  studies 
with  so  much  zeal  and  success,  that  he  was 
appointed,  on  the  recommendation  of  Boer- 
haave,  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery, 
when  only  20 years  old.  This  office  he  filled 
for  half  a  century,  and  acquired  a  greater 
reputation  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  He 
has  left  several  valuable  anatomical  works; 
and  particularly  very  accurate  descriptions, 
and  plates  of  the  muscles  and  bones,  which 
are  still  highly  esteemed. 
A'lbor.  Urine. 

A'lbora.  A  sort  of  itch  ;  or  rather  of 
leprosy.     Paracelsus  say*,  it  is  a  complica- 


tion of  the  morphew,  serpigo,  and  leprosy. 
When  cicatrices  appear  in  the  face  like  the 
serpigo,  and  then  turn  to  small  blisters  of 
the  nature  of  the  morphew,  it  is  the  albora. 
It  terminates  without  ulceration,  but  by  fe- 
tid evacuations  in  the  mouth  and  nostrils; 
it  is  also  seated  in  the  root  of  the  tongue. 

Albo'rea.     Quicksilver. 

A'lbot.     A  crucible. 

Albo'tai.     Turpentine. 

A'lbotar.     Turpentine. 

A'lbot iT.     White  lead. 

A'lbotim      Turpentine. 

A'lbotis.  A  cutaneous  phlegmon  or 
boil. 

ALBUCA'SIS,  an  Arabian  physician 
and  surgeon  of  considerable  merit,  who 
lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century.  He  has  copied  much  from  pre- 
ceding writers,  but  added  also  many  origi- 
nal observations  ;  and  his  works  may  be 
still  perused  with  pleasure.  He  insisted  on 
the  necessity  of  a  surgeon  being  skilled  in 
anatomy,  to  enable  him  to  operate  with  suc- 
cess, as  well  as  acquainted  with  the  ma- 
teria medica,  that  he  may  apply  his  reme- 
dies with  propriety.  He  appears  to  have 
extracted  polypi  from  the  nose,  and  per- 
formed the  operation  of  bronchotomy.  He 
is  the  first  who  left  distinct  descriptions  and 
delineations  of  the  instruments  used  in  sur- 
gery, and  of  the  manner  of  employing 
them. 

Albugi  sea  o'culi.  (From  albus, white.) 
See  Adnata  tunica. 

Albugi'nea  testis.  (Albuginea;  from 
albus,  white  ;  so  called  on  account  of  its 
white  colour.)  Tunica  albuginea  testis.  The 
innermost  coat  of  the  testicle.  It  is  a  strong, 
white,  and  dense  membrane,  immediately 
covering  the  body  or  substance  of  the  testi- 
cle. On  its  outer  surface  it  is  smooth,  but 
rough  and  uneven  on  the  inner. 

Albu'ginoos  humour.  The  aqueous  hu- 
mour of  the  eye. 

Albu'go  oculo'rum.  A  white  opacity 
of  the  cornea  of  the  eye.  The  Greeks  named 
it  leucoma  ;  the  Latins,  albugo,  nebula,  and 
nubecula ;  some  ancient  writers  have  called 
it  pterygium,  janua,  oculi,  onyx,  unguis,  and 
agides.  It  is  a  variety  of  Cullen's  Caligo 
Cornea?. 

Albuhar.     White  lead. 

Album  ba'lsamum.  The  balsam  of  co- 
paiba. 

A'lbum  r.Rs'cra.  The  white  dung  of 
dogs.  It  was  formerly  applied  as  a  discu- 
tient,  to  the  inside  of  the  throat,  in  quinsies, 
being  first  mixed  with  honey  :  medicines  of 
this  kind  have  long  since  justly  sunk  into 
disuse. 

A'lbum  o'lus.  Lamb's  lettuce,  or  corn- 
salad.  The  Valierana  locustaof  Linnasus. 

ALBU'MEN.  Albumine.  Coagulable 
lymph.  Albumen  is  very  abundant  in  the  ani- 
mal kingdom.  It  is  the  principal  constituent 
part  of  the  serum  of  the  blood,  and  the 
lymphatic  flni«'.  Tt  forms  the  cheese  in  milk, 
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and  make?  the  greater  part  of  the  white 
ofeco-s.  It  is  composed  of  carbon,  hydro- 
genfazot,  and  oxygen  ;.  and  sometimes  con- 
tains phosphorus,  and  somewhat  of  calca- 
reous earth. 

Albu'men  o'vi.  Albugo  om.  Albumen; 
nlbor  ovi,  ovi  albus  liquor,  ovi  candidum,  al- 
bamentum,  clareta.  The  white  of  an  egg. 

A't.cahest.  An  Arabic  word  to  express 
an  universal  dissolvent,  which  was  pretend- 
ed to  by  Paracelsus  and  Helmon.t.  Some 
ray  that  Paracelsus  first  used  this  word,  and 
that  it  is  derived  from  the  German  words  al 
and  gees/,  i.  e.  all  spirit :  and  that  Van  Hel- 
raoni  borrowed  the  word  and  applied  it  to 
his  invention,  which  he  called  the  universal 
dissolvent. 

A'LCALI.  (Arab.)  See  Alkali. 

Alcalizatiok.  The  impregnating  any 
spirituous  fluid  with  an  alkali. 

Alcanna.     (Indian    word.)  See  Anc.husa. 

A'lcaol.  The  solvent  for  the  preparation 
of  the  philosopher's  stone. 

A'LCEA.  (From  *?.*»,  strength.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class  Monadelphia.  Order,  Poly- 
andria.     Hollyhock. 

A'lcea  iEcYPTi'ACA  villo'sa.  See  Hi- 
biscus abelmoschus. 

A'lcea  1'ndica.  See  Hibiscus  abelmoschus. 

A'lcea  Ro'sea  Common  hollyhock.  The 
flowers  of  this  beautiful  tree  are  said  to  pos- 
sess adstringent  and  mucilaginous  virtues. 
They  are  seldom  used  medicinally. 

A'i.cEBAn.     See  Lignum  Aloes. 

A'lcebris  vi'vum      See  Sulphur  victim. 

A'r.cnABRir.     Sulphur  vivum. 

A'lchachil.    Rosemary. 

A'lcharith.     Quicksilver. 

A'lchien.  This  word  occurs  in  theThea- 
fnim  Chemicum,  and  seems  to  signify  that 
power  in  nature  by  which  all  corruption 
and  generation  are  effected. 

ALCHEMILLA.  (So  called  because  it 
xvas  celebrated  by  the  old  alchemists.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Tetrandria.  Order, 
Monogynia.    Ladies'  mantle. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  plant 
railed  ladies'  mantle.  Alchemilla  vulgaris ; 
fliliis  lobatis  of  Linnaeus.  It  was  formerly 
esteemed  as  a  powerful  adstringent  in  hae- 
morrhages, fluor  albus,  &c.  given  inter- 
nally. 

Ai.r iiemi'lla  vulga'ris.     See  Alchemilla. 

Ai.chimelec.  (Heb.)  The  Egyptian 
melilot. 

A'i.chf.mv.  Alchemia.  Alchimia.  Alkima. 
That  branch  of  chemistry  which  relates  to 
the  transmutation  of  metals  into  gold  ;  the 
forming  a  panacea  or  universal  remedy; 
an  alkahest,  or  universal  menstruum  ;  an 
universal  ferment ;  and  many  other  absur- 
dities. 

A'i.chibric.     Sulphur. 

Ai.cHiMi'i.tA.     See  Alchemilla. 

A'lchitron.  Oil  of  Juniper ;  also  the 
name  of  a  dentrifrice  pf  Messue-. 
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A  f.criuTE.   See  Jtdorum- 
A'lchymy.  Alchemy. 
A'lchlys.    A  speck  on  the  pupil  ot  the 
eye,  somewhat  obscuring  vision. 
A'i.cimad.  Antimony.  . 

A'lcob.  Sal-ammoniac,  or  munat  ot  am- 
monia. 

Alco'calom.  (Perhaps  Indian.)  Arti- 
choke, or  cinara. 

A'lcofol.     Antimony. 
A'LCOHOL.     See  Alkohol. 
A'i-cola.     (Heb.)    The  apthae,  or  thrush. 
Paracelsus  gives  this  name  to  tartar,  or 
excrement  of  urine,  whether  it  appears  as 
sand,  mucilage,  &-C. 
Alcoli'ta.     Urine. 
Alco'ne.     Brass. 
A'lcor.     JEs  ustum. 
A'lcte.     It  is  the  name  of  a  plant  men- 
tioned by  Hippocrates.    Foesius  thinks  it  is 
the  elder. 

Ai.cu'brith.    Sulphur. 
Alcvo'hium.    Bastard  sponge,  a  spongy 
plant  like  substance,  which  is  met  with  on 
the  sea-shore  ;  it  is  of  different  shapes  and 
colours.      It   is   difficult  to    say  what  (he 
Greeks  called  by  this  name.     Dioscorides 
speaks  of  five  sorts  of  it.   They  are  calcined 
with  a  little  salt,  as  dentrifices,and  are  used 
to  remove  spots  on  the  skin. 
AlderAree.     See  Betula  Alnus. 
Alder,  berry-bearing.     See  Rhxtmnus  Fran- 
gula. 

Alder  wine.  When  well  fermented,  and 
having  a  proper  addition  of  raisins  in  its 
composition,  is  frequently  a  rich  and  strong 
liquor,  it  keeps  better  than  many  of  the  other 
made-wines,  often  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  was  formerly  supposed  to  possess  many 
medical  virtues  ;  but  these  experience  does 
not  seem  to  sanction  :  and  the  virtues  of  the 
alder,  like  those  of  many  other  simples  for- 
merly prized,  have  sunk  into  oblivion. 

ALE.     Cerevisia.     Liquor  cereris.    Vinum 
hordeaceum.     Barley    wine.     A    fermented 
liquor  made  from  malt  and  hops,  and  chiefly 
distinguished  from  beer.made  from  the  same 
ingredients,  by    the  quantity  of  hops  used 
therein  :  which  is  greater  in  beer,  and  there- 
fore renders  the  liquor  more,  bitter,  and  fitter 
for  keeping.     Ale,  when  well  fermented,  is 
a  wholesome  beverage,  and  seems  only  to 
disagree    with  ihose   subject  to  asthma,  or 
any  disorder  of  the  respiration,  or  irregula- 
rity in  the  digestive  organs.     The    old   dis- 
pensatories enumerate   several    medicated 
ales,  such  as  cerevisia  oxydoricafov  the  eyes; 
ctrevisia  antiarthritica,    against   the   gout; 
cephalica,  cpileptica,  Lc. 
Aleara.    A  cucurbit. 
Ale'bria.    (From  alo.  to  nourish.)    Nou- 
rishing foods,  or  medicines. 
A'lec   Alech.    Vitriol. 
Ale'charith.  Mercury. 
Alei'mma.      (From  xKtiqui,    to   anoint.) 
An  ointment. 

Ai.ei'on.  (amiov,  copious.)  Hippocrnte? 
uses  this  word  s<=  an  rpithet  fop  water 
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Aleipma.  (From  dKUfm,  to  anoint.)  Any 
medicated  oil. 

Alelai'on.  (From  ax?,  salt,  and  txxiov, 
oil.)  Oil  beat  up  with  salt,  to  apply  to  tu- 
mours.    Galen  frequently  used  it. 

Ale'ma.  (From  *,  priv.  and  \i/ut.3tt  hun- 
ger. Meat,  food,  or  any  thing  that  satisfies 
the  appetite. 

ALE'MBIC.  (Some  derive  it  from  the 
Arabian  particle  ul,  and  afxCi'r,  from  a.ju&ttvu; 
to  ascend.  Avicenna  declares  it  to  be  Arab.) 
Moorshead.  A  chemical  utensil  made  of 
glass,  metal,  or  earthenware,  and  adapted  to 
receive  volatile  products  from  retorts.  It 
consists  of  a  body ,  to  which  is  fitted  a  conical 
head,  and  out  of  this  head  descends  laterally 
a  beak  to  be  inserted  into  the  receiver. 

Ale'mbroth.  A  Chaldee  word,  import- 
ing the  key  of  art.  Some  explained  it  by 
sal  mercurii,  or  sal  pliilosophorum  fy  artis  ; 
others  say  it  is  named  ahmbrot  and  salfusio- 
nis,  or  salfixionis.  Membroth  desiccatum  Is 
said  to  be  the  sat  tariari ;  hence  this  word 
seems  to  signify  alkaline  salt,  which  opens 
the  bodies  of  metals  by  destroying  their 
sulphurs,  and  promoting  their  separation 
from  the  ores.  From  analogy,  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  the  same  effect  in  conquering 
obstructions  and  attenuating  viscid  fluids  in 
the  human  body.  A  peculiar  earth,  proba- 
bly containing  a  fixed  alkali,  found  in  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  has  also  this  appellation  ; 
and  a  solution  of  the  corrosive  sublimate, 
to  which  the  muriate  of  ammonia  has  been 
added,  is  called  sal  alembroth. 

Ale'mzadar.  Crude  sal  ammoniac,  or 
muriat  of  ammonia. 

Ale'mzadat.  Crude  sal  ammoniac,  or 
muriat  of  ammonia. 

Alepe'nsis.  A  species  of  ash-tree  which 
produces  manna. 

Ales.  (From  <t\»,  salt.)  The  name  of  a 
compound  salt. 

Aleu'ron.     (From  clkuh,  to  grind.)  Meal. 

Alexander.     See  Trallian. 

Alexanders,  common.  This  plant,  Smyr- 
nium  olusatrum  of  Linnaeus,  was  formerly 
cultivated  for  salads.  Jt  is  now  superseded 
by  celery. 

Alexanders,  round-leaved.  Smyrnium 
ptrfoliatum  of  Linnaeus.  The  blanched 
stalks  of  this  species  are  far  preferable  to 
those  of  common  alexanders,  and  are  es- 
teemed as  stomachic  and  nervine. 

Alexa'ndria.  Alexandrina.  The  bay- 
tree,  or  laurel,  of  Alexandria. 

Alexa'ndrilm.  Emplaslrum  viride.  A 
plaster  described  by  Celsus,  made  with  wax, 
alum,  &.c. 

Alexica'ca.  (From  axf£m,  to  drive  away, 
and  Houny,  evil.)  Jilexicacum.  An  antidote, 
or  amulet,  to  resist  poison. 

Alexipha'rmics.  (Alexipharmico,  sc.  me- 
dicamenta,  from  awj«,  to  expel,  and  pag- 
ftaitov,  a  poison.)  Jintipharmica.  Caco-alexi- 
teria.  Medicines  supposed  to  preserve  the 
body  against  the  powerof  poisons,  or  to  cor- 


rect or  expel  those  taken.  The  ancients 
attributed  this  property  to  some  vegetables, 
and  even  waters  distilled  from  them.  The 
term,  however,  is  now  disused. 

Alexipyre'ticum.  (From  *«£&>,  to  drive 
away,  and  <vruz(los,  fever.)  A  febrifuge.  A 
remedy  for  fever. 

Alexipy'retos.  Mtxipyrtlum.  The  same 
as  alexipyreticum. 

Ale'xir.     An  elixir. 

Alexue'ria.  Preservatives  from  conta- 
gion. 

Alexite'rium.  (From  ah^u,  to  expel, 
and  TAttai,  to  preserve.)  A  preservative 
medicine  against  poison  or  contagion. 

Alfa'cta.    Distillation. 

Alfa'tide.     Muriat  of  ammonia. 

Alfa'ska  Alplusura.  Arabic  terms  for 
the  vine. 

Alfadas.    Jllfides.     Cerusse. 

A'lfol.    Muriat  of  ammonia. 

A'lfusa.     Tutty. 

A'lgali.     A  catheter.     Also  nitre. 

A'lgarah.   See  Anchilops. 

A'lgaroth.  So  called  from  Victoriui 
Algaroth,  a  physician  of  Verona,  and  its  in- 
ventor.) Algarot,  Algarothi.  Mercurias  viltc. 
Pulvis  Algarothi.  The  autimonial  part  of  the 
butter  of  antimony,  separated  from  some  of 
its  acid  by  washing  it  in  water.  It  is  vio- 
lently emetic  in  doses  of  two  or  three  grains, 
and  is  preferred  by  many  for  making  the 
emetic  tartar. 

Alge'do.  (From  a>,yo;,  pain.)  A  violent 
pain  about  the  anus,  perinaeum,  testes,  ure- 
thra, and  bladder,  arising  from  the  sudden 
stoppage  of  a  virulent  gonorrhoea.  A  term 
very  seldom  used. 

Alge'ma.  (From  ttxyve,  to  be  in  pain.) 
Algemodcs.  Algtmatodes.  Uneasiness,  pain 
of  any  kind. 

Alge'ria:.    Algirie.    Lime. 

A'lgerotu.     See  Algaroth. 

A'lgjbic.     Sulphur  vivum. 

A'lgor.  A  sudden  chillness  or  rigour. 
A  term  met  with  in  Sauvage's  and  Sagar's 
IMosology. 

Algosarel.  The  Arabian  term  for  the 
Daucus  sylvestris,  or  carrot. 

Alcuada.     A  white  leprous  eruption. 

Alha'gi.  (Arab.)  A  species  of  Htdysu- 
rum-  The  leaves  are  hot  and  pungent,  the 
flowers  purgative. 

Aliia'ndala.  An  Arabian  name  for  co- 
locynth,  or  bitter  apple. 

Alha'sef.  (Arab.)  Jllhasof.  A  sort  of 
foetid  pustule,  called  also  Hydroa. 

A'lia  sq_ui'lla.  (From  ccaioc,  belonging  to 
the  sea,  and  <r>uk\a.,  a  shrimp.)     A  prawn. 

A'lica.  (From  alo,  to  nourish.)  In  gene- 
ral signification,  a  grain  ;  a  sorf.  of  food  ad- 
mired by  the  ancients ;  it  is  not  certain  whe  • 
ther  it  is  a  grain  or  a  preparation  of  some 
kind  thereof. 

A'lices.  (From  ctu^ac,  to  sprinkle.)  Littl- 
red  spots  in  the  skin,  which  precede  the 
eruption  of  pustules  in  the  small-pox, 
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Alwna'tio  mentis.  (From  alieno,  to 
estrange.   Delirium.)     Estrangement  of  the 

m  Alifo'rmes  mu'sculi.  Muscles  so  called 
from  their  supposed  resemblance  to  wings. 
See  Pterygoideus. 

ALIMEiMTAKY  CANAL.  Alimentary 
duct.  A  name  given  to  the  whole  of  those 
passages  which  the  food  passes  through  from 
the  mouth  to  the  anus.  This  duct  may  be 
said  to  be  the  true  characteristic  of  an  ani- 
mal ;  there  being  no  animal  without  it,  and 
whatever  has  it,  being  properly  ranged  un- 
der the  class  of  animals.  Plants  receive 
their  nourishment  by  the  numerous  fibres  of 
their  roots,  but  have  no  common  receptacle 
for  digesting  the  food  received,  or  for  carry- 
ing off"  the  excrement.  But  in  all,  even  the 
lowest  degree  of  animal  life,  we  may  ob- 
serve a  stomach,  if  not  also  intestines,  even 
where  we  cannot  perceive  the  least  forma- 
tion of  any  organs  of  the  senses,  unless  that 
common  one  of  feeling,  as  in  oysters. 

Alimentary  duct.  The  alimentary  ca- 
nal. The  thoracic  duct  is  sometimes  so 
called. 

Ai-imos.     Common  liquorice. 

A'llmum.     See  Arum. 

Alinde'sis.  ('Aa<vJW«,  from  axnonyui,  to 
be  turned  about.)  A  bodily  exercise,  which 
seems  to  be  rolling  on  the  ground,  or  rather 
in  the  dust,  after  being  anointed  with  oil. 
Hippocrates  says  it  hath  nearly  the  same 
effect  as  wrestling. 

Alipje'nos.  (From  ct,  neg.  and  xmuim, 
to  be  fat.)  Alipcenum.  Alipanlos.  An  ex- 
ternal remedy,  without  fat  or  moisture. 

Alipa'sma.  (From  ttKtiqu,  to  anoint.)  An 
ointment  rubbed  upon  the  body,  to  prevent 
sweating. 

Alipe.  Remedies  for  wounds  in  the  cheek, 
to  prevent  inflammation. 

Alipow.  A  species  of  turbith,  found  near 
Mount  Ceti,  in  Languedoc.  It  is  a  powerful 
purgative,  used  instead  of  senna,  but  is  much 
more  active. 

Ali'ptjE.  (From  ct.Mi<$a>,  to  anoint.)  Ser- 
vants who  anointed  the  persons  after  bath- 
ing. 

Misandtrx.    See  Smyrnium. 

ALI'SMA.  (From  <txc,  the  sea.)  Water- 
plantain.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Htxandria. 
Order,  Polygyria. 

Ali'stflis.  (From  <**?,  the  sea.)  Muriat 
of  ammonia. 

A'utt.    Alith.    Asafcetida. 

Alkafi'al.     Antimony. 

A'lkahest.  An  imaginary  universal  men- 
strum,  or  solvent.     See  Alcahest. 

A'lkahest  Glaube'ri.     Alkaline  salts. 

A'lkahat  Glaube'ri.     An  alkali. 

A'KALl.  (Alcali,  in  Arabic,  signifies 
burnt ;  or  from  al  and  kali,  i.  e.  the  essence, 
or  the  whole  of  kali,  the  plant  from  which 
it  was  originally  prepared,  though  now  de- 
rived from  plants  of  overv  kind.)    J&kali, 


aloft,  aiafor,  alafort,  calcadis.  A  term  given 
to  substances  which  possess  the  following 
properties :  They  are  incombustible,  and 
soluble  in  water:  they  possess  an  acrid 
urinous  taste.  They  unite  with  another  class 
of  bodies  called  acids,  and  form  new  com- 
pounds,  in  which  both  the  acid  and  alkaline 
properties  are  more  orless  lost.  They  render 
oils  miscible  with  water.  They  change  va- 
rious  blue  vegetable  pigments  to  green  ;  red 
to  violet,  or  blue ;  and  yellow  to  brown. 
Blue  pigments,  that  have  been  turned  red 
with  acids,  are  again  restored  by  alkalies  to 
their  primitive  colours.  They  attract  water 
and  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere. 
They  unite  to  sulphur  by  fusion,  and  by 
means  of  water.  They  exert  a  great  solvent 
power  on  the  cellular  membrane  and  animal 
fibre.  They  also  corrode  woollen  cloth,and, 
if  sufficiently  concentrated,  convert  it  into 
a  sort  of  saponaceous  jelly. 

There  are  only  three  kinds  of  alkalies  at 
present  known  : 

1.  The  mineral,  called  soda,  in  the  new 
medical  nomenclature.     See  Soda. 

2.  The  vegetable,  called  potassa,  in  the 
new  chemical  nomenclature.     See  Potassa, 

3.  Ammonia,  or  the  caustic  volatile  alcali, 
is  the  third.     See  Ammonia. 

To  these,  some  chemists  add  barytes,  and 
some  other  earths :  which,  agreeing  with 
alkalis  in  some  respects,  are  properly  called 
alkaline  earths. 

Potassa  and  soda,  not  being  converted  to 
the  state  of  vapour,  but  by  a  very  intense 
heat,  are  termed  fixed  alkalis  :  but  ammonia, 
existing  in  the  gaseous  form  at  common 
temperatures,  is  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  volatile  alkali.  The  two  former,  when 
mixed  with  siliceous  substances,  and  expo- 
sed to  a  strong  heat,  form  a  more  or  less 
perfect  glass.  They  emit  light  on  the  effusion 
of  the  dense  acids  when  freed  from  water. 

ALKALESCEiNT.    Slightly  alkaline. 

Alkali,  caustic  An  alkali  is  so  called 
when  deprived  of  the  carbonic  acid  it  usu- 
ally contains,  for  it  then  becomes  more 
caustic,  and  more  violent  in  its  action. 

A'lkali  fi'xum.  Those  alkalis  are  so 
called,  that  emit  no  characteristic  smell,  and 
cannot  be  volatilized,  but  with  the  greatest 
difficulty.  Two  kinds  of  fixed  alkalis  have 
only  hitherto  been  made  known,  namely, 
potash  and  soda.     See  Potassa  and  Soda. 

Alkali,  fossile.     See  Soda. 

Alkali,  mineral.  (So  called  because  it 
forms  the  basis  of  marine  salts.)     See  Soda. 

Alkali,  vegetable.  (So  called  because  it 
abounds  in  many  vegetables.)    See  Potassa. 

Alkali,  volatile.  (So  called  because  it  is 
volatile,  in  opposition  to  the.  other  alkalis, 
which  are  fixed.)     See  Ammonia. 

ALKALI'iN  A.  A  class  of  substances  des- 
cribed by  Cullen  as  comprehending  the  sub- 
stances otherwise  termed  antacida.  Thev 
consist  of  alkalis,and  other  substanceswbich 
neutralize  acids.    The  principal  alkalines  in 
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use,  are  the  carbonates  and  subcarbonates    peculiar  to  brutes,  which  contains  the  urine 
of  soda  and  potash,  the  subcarbonate  of  am-    discharged  from  the  bladder, 
monia,  lime  water,  chalk,  magnesia  and  its 
carbonate. 

Alkalization.  (Alkalizalio,  orris,  f.)  Al- 
kalization.  The  impregnating  any  thing 
with  an  alkaline  salt,  as  spirit  of  wine,  &.c. 


Allelu'ia.  (Heb.  Praise  the  Lord.)  The 
acetosa,  or  wood-sorrel ;  so  named  from  its 
many  virtues.     See  Oxalis. 

All-good.  English  mercury.  The.  vul- 
gar  name  for  the  Chenopodium  bonus  Hen- 


A'lkanet.      (Jllkanah,    a    reed,    Arab.)    rku$  of,  Linnaeus ;    a  plant  which  may  be 


Radix  Anchusce. 

Alka'nna.     See  Anchvsa. 

Alka'.vna  vera.     See  Lawsonia. 

Alka'sa.    Alknoal.    A  crucible. 

Alka'nthum.     Arsenic. 

A'lkant.     Quicksilver. 

ALKEKE  \NGI.  (Alkekengi,  Arab.)  The 
winter-cherry.     See  Physalis. 

Alke'rmes.  A  term  borrowed  from  the 
Arabs,  denoting  a  celebrated  remedy,  of  the 
form  and  consistence  of  a  confection, where- 
of the  kermes  is  the  basis.     See  Kermes. 

Alke'rva.     (Arab.)     Castor  oil. 

A'LKOHOL.  (An  Arabian  word,  which 
signifies  antimony  :  so  called  from  the  usage 


boiled  for  spinach,  and  which  is  in  no  de- 
gree inferior  to  it.     See  Chenopodium. 

All-heal.     See  Heraclium  and  Stachys. 

ALLIA'KIA.  (From  allium,  garlick  ; 
from  its  smell  resembling  garlick.)  Jack- 
ofthe-hedge.  Sauce-alone,  or  stinking 
hedge-mustard.     See  Erysimum. 

A'i.mcak.     Vinegar. 

Alli'coa.     Petroleum. 

Alugatu'ra.     A  ligature,  or  bandage. 

Ai.lio'ticum.  (From  awioce,  to  alter  or 
vary.)  An  alterative  medicine,  consisting  of 
various  antiscorbutics.     Galen. 

ALLIUM.  (From  oleo,  to  smell,  because 
it  stinks  ;  or  from  **ta>,  to  avoid,  as  being 


of  the  Eastern  ladies   to  paint    their  eye-  unpleasant  to  most  people.)     Garlick. 
brows  with  antimony,  reduced  to  a   most         1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 

subtile  powder;  whence  it  at  last  came  to  Linnasan  system.    Class,  Hexandria.    Order 

signify  ;iny  thing  exalted  to  its  highest  per-  Monogynia.     Garlick.     Four  species  of  this 

fection.)  Alcohol.  Alkol.  Spiritus  linosus  rec-  genus  are  used  medicinally. 


tificatus.  Spiritus  vini  reclificaliis.  Spiriius 
vini  concentralus.  Spiritus  vini  rectificatis- 
simus.  Alkohol  is  highly  rectified  spirit  of 
wine,  freed  from  all  those  aqueous  particles 


2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  garlick. 
See  Allium  Sativum. 

Allium  ce'pa.  The  Onion.  Cepa.  Allium: 
— scapo    nudo    infernd    ventricoso   longiore, 


which  are  not  essential  to  it,  by  duly  per-  foliis  teretibus,  of  Linnaeus.  Dr.  Cullen  says, 
forming  rectification,  fn  its  purest  state,  it  onions  are  acrid  and  stimulating,  and  pos- 
is  quite  colourless  and  clear,  of  a  strong  and  sess  very  little  nutriment.  With  bilious  con- 
penetrating  smell  and  taste  ;  capable  of  be-  stitutions  they  generally  produce  flatulency, 
ing  set  on  fire  without  a  wick,  and  burning  thirst,  headach,  and  febrile  symptoms  ;  but 
with  a  flame,  without  leaving  a  residue,  and  where  the  temperament  is  phlegmatic,  they 
without  smoke  and  soot.  Alkohol  is  misci-  are  of  infinite  service,  by  stimulating  the 
ble  with  water  in  all  proportions.  It  is  not  habit  and  promoting  the  natural  secretions, 
known  to  freeze  in  any  degree  of  coldness,  particularly  expectoration  and  urine.  They 
It  is  the  direct  menstruum  or  solvent  of  re-  are  recommended  in  scorbutic  cases,  as  pqs- 
sins.  It  dissolves,  also,  the  natural  balsams,  sessing  antiscorbutic  properties.  External- 
The  resinous  and  various  other  parts  of  ly,  onions  are  employed  in  suppurating 
plants  are  also  soluble  in  alkohol ;  hence  it  poultices,  and  suppression  of  urine  in  chil- 
is made  use  of  for  extracting  those  parts,  dren  is  said  to  be  relieved  by  applying  them, 
and  for  making  the  preparations  called  elix-    roasted,  to  the  pubes. 

irs,  tinctures,  essences,  Lc.    In  England,  al-        A'llium  po'rrum.     The  Leek  or  Porret. 

kohol  is  procured  by  distillation  from  mo-    Porrum.   Alliumporum  of  Linnaeus.     Every 

lasses;  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  from  an  in-    part  of  this  plant,  but  more  particularly  the 

fusion  of  malt.    This  last,  before  its  rectifi-    root,  abounds  with  a  peculiar  odour.     The 

cation,  is  termed  whiskey.     In  the  East-In-    expressed  juice  possesses  diuretic  qualities, 

dies,   arrack  is  distilled  from  rice;    in  the    and  is  given  in  the  cure  of  dropsical  dis- 

West-Indies,  rum  from  the  sugar-cane;  and    eases,  and  calculous  complaints. 

in  France  and  Spain,  brandy  from  wine  ;         A'llium     sati'vum.      Garlick.      Allium. 

ill  these  afford  alkohol  by  distillation.     On     Theriaca  rusticorum.     Allium: — cauleplani- 

ihe  human    solids,  alkohol  acts  as  a  most   folio  bulbifero,   bulbo   composito  slaminibus 

violent  corrugator  and  stimulus.  tricuspidatis,  of  Linnaeus.    This  species  of 

A'kosor.     Camphire.  garlick,  according  to  Linnaeus,  grows  spon- 

A'lki  plumbi.     Supposed  to  be  acetate    taneously  in  Sicily  ;  but,  as  it  is  much  em- 

>f  lead.  ployed  for  culinary  and  medicinal  purposes, 

Alkymia.     Powder  of  basilisk.  it  has  been  long  very  generally  cultivated 

A'llabor.     Lead.  in   gardens.     Every  part  of  the  plant,  but 

Allantoi'des  membra'na.     (Allantoides  ;    more  especially  the  root,  has  a  pungent  acri- 

rom  etxtxc,  a  hog's  pudding,  and  a<foc,  like-    monious  taste  ;  and  a  peculiarly  offensive 

less;  because  in  some  brutal  animals,  it  i3    strong  smell.  This  odour  is  extremely  pene 

ong  and  Jhick.)    A  membrane  of  the  fetus,    trating  and  diffusive  ;  for,  on  the  root  being 
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taken  into  the  stomach,  the  alliaceous  scent 
impregnates  the  whole  system,  and  is  dis- 
coverable in  the  various  excretions,  as  in 
the  urine,  perspiration,  milk,  &.c.  Garlick 
is  generally  allied  to  the  onion,  from  which 
it  seems  only  to  differ  in  being  more  power- 
ful in  its  effects,  and  in  its  active  matter 
being  in  a  more  fixed  state.  By  stimulating 
the  stomach,  they  both  favour  digestion, 
and,  as  a  stimulus,  are  readily  diffused  over 
the  system.  They  may,  therefore,  be  con- 
sidered as  useful  condiments  with  the  food 
of  phlegmatic  people,  or  those  whose  circu- 
lation is  languid,  and  secretions  interrupt- 
ed ;  but  with  those  subject  to  inflammatory 
complaints,  or  where  great  irritability  pre- 
vails, these  roots,  in  their  acrid  state,  may 
prove  very  hurtful.  The  medicinal  uses  of 
garlick  are  various  ;  it  has  been  long  in  es- 
timation as  an  expectorant  in  pituitous  asth- 
mas, and  other  pulmonary  affections,  unat- 
tended with  inflammation.  In  hot  bilious 
constitutions,  therefore,  garlick  is  improper; 
for  it  frequently  produces  flatulence,  head- 
ach,  thirst,  heat,  and  oilier  inflammatory 
symptoms.  A  free  use  of  it  is  said  to  pro- 
mole  the  piles  in  habits  disposed  to  this 
complaint.  Its  utility  as  a  diureticin  dropsies 
is  attested  by  unquestionable  authorities  ; 
and  its  febrifuge  power  has  not  only  been 
experienced  in  preventing  the  paroxysms 
of  intermittents,  but  even  in  subduing  the 
plague.  Bergius  says  quartans  have  been 
cured  by  it;  and  he  begins  by  giving  one 
bulb,  or  clove,  morning  and  evening,  add- 
ing every  day  one  more,  till  four  or  five 
cloves  be  taken  at  a  dose  ;  if  the  fever  (hen 
vanishes,  the  dose  is  to  be  diminished,  and 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  take  one,  or  two 
cloves,  twice  a  day  for  some  weeks.  Ano- 
ther virtue  of  garlick  is  that  of  an  anthel- 
mintic. It  has  likewise  been  found  of  great 
advantage  in  scorbutic  cases,  and  in  calcu- 
lous disorders,  acting  in  these,  not  only  as  a 
diuretic,  but,  in  several  instances,  manifest- 
ing a  lithontriptic  power.  That  the  juice  of 
alliaceous  plants,  in  general,  has  consider- 
able effects  upon  human  calculi,  is  to  be  in- 
ferred from  the  experiments  of  Lobb  ;  and 
we  are  abundantly  warranted  in  asserting 
that  a  decoction  of  the  beards  of  leeks,  ta- 
ken liberally,  and  its  use  perseveied  in  for  a 
length  of  time,  has  been  found  remarkably 
successful  in  calculous  and  gravelly  com- 
plaints.  The  penetrating  and  diffusive  acri- 
mony of  garlick,  renders  its  external  appli- 
cation useful  in  many  disorders,  as  a  rube- 
facient, and  more  especially  as  applied  to 
the  soles  of  the  feet,  to  cause  a  revulsion 
from  the  head  or  breast,  as  was  successfully 
practised  and  recommended  by  Sydenham", 
As  soon  as  an  inflammation  appears,  the 
garlick  cataplasm  should  be  removed,  and 
one  of  bread  and  milk  be  applied,  to  obvi- 
ate excessive  pain.  Garlick  has  also  been 
variously  employed  externally,  to  tumours 
*d  cutaneous  diseases ;  and.  in  certain  ca- 
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ses  of  deafness,  a  clove,  or  small  bulb  of 
this  root,  wrapped  in  gauze  or  muslin,  and 
introduced  into  the  meatus  auditorius,  has 
been  found  an  efficacious  remedy.  Garlick 
may  be  administered  in  different  forms; 
swallowing  the  clove  entire,  after  being  dip- 
ped in  oil,  is  recommended  as  the  most  ef- 
fectual ;  where  this  cannot  be  done,  cutting 
it  into  pieces  without  bruising  it,  and  swat 
lowing  these  may  be  found  to  answer  equal- 
ly  well,  producing  thereby  no  uneasiness 
in  the  fauces.  On  being  beaten  up  and 
formed  into  pills,  the  active  parts  of  this 
medicine  soon  evaporate :  this  Dr.  Wood- 
vjlle,  in  his  Medical  Botany,  notices,  on  the 
authority  of  Cullen,  who  thinks  that  Lewis 
has  fallen  into  a  gross  error,  in  supposing 
dried  garlick  more  active  than  fresh.  Ths 
syrup  and  oxymelof  garlick,  which  formerly 
had  a  place  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeias, 
are  now  expunged.  It  may  be  necessaryto 
notice  that,  by  some,  the  cloves  of  garlick 
are  bruised,  and  applied  to  the  wristr,  to 
cure  agues,  and  to  the  bend  of  the  arm,  to 
cure  the  toothach  :  when  held  in  the  band, 
they  are  said  to  relieve  hiccough  ;  when 
beat  with  common  oil  into  a  poultice,  they 
resolve  sluggish  humours;  and,  if  laid  on 
the  navels  of  children,  they  are  supposed  lo 
destroy  worms  in  the  intestines. 

Allium  victoria'le.  Victorialis  longa. 
The  root,  which  when  dried  loses  its  alliace- 
ous smell  and  taste,  is  said  to  be  efficacious 
in  allaying  the  abdominal  spasms  of  gravid 
females. 

Allo'choos.  (From  «\xoc,  another,  and 
5^6*,  to  pour.)  Hippocrates  uses  this  word 
to  mean  delirious. 

Alloeo'sis.  (From  akxcs,  another.)  Al- 
teration in  the  state  of  a  disease. 

Ai.loeo'tica.  (From  oxxc?,  another.)  Al- 
teratives. Medicines  which  change  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  disease. 

Allocno'sis.  (From  olkk^,  another,  and 
■yivaaritu,  to  know.)  Delirium  ;  perversion  of 
the  judgment ;  incapability  of  distinguishing 
persons. 

Allo'puasis.  (From  «x\o?,  another,  and 
ps»,  to  speak.)  According  to  Hippocrates, 
a  delirium,  where  the  patient  is  not  able  to 
distinguish  one  thing  from  another. 

Ai.LOTnioriiA'GiA.  (From  «\xo7§<cc,  fo- 
reign, and  pa>a>,  to  eat.  A  synonvm  oi  pica. 
See  Pica.  In  Vogel's  Nosology" it  signifies 
the  greedily  eating  unusual  things  for  food. 

ALLOY.  By  this  word,  chemists  and 
artificers  commonly  understand  any  portion 
of  base  metal,  or  metallic  mixture,  which  is 
added  to  lower  the  more  valuable  metals, 
particularly  gold  and  silver  :  likewise  ali 
compounds  of  metals  united  by  fusion  into 
one  seemingly  homogeneous  mass,  unless 
mercury  be  present,  when  thev  are  termed 
Amalgams. 

.■Ills/.icc.     See  Myrtus  Pimento. 

A'lma.     Water;  and  the  first  mot 
■■»  fuMus  to  five  itself  from  it-  confinement 
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Almabri.     A  stone-like  amber. 
A'lmac.ra.     Bolum  cuprum. 

1.  Red  earth,  or  ochre,  used  by  the  an- 
cients as  an  astringent. 

2.  Rulandus  says  it  is  the  same  as   Lotto. 

3.  In  the  Theatrum  Chymicum,  it  is  a 
nameforthe  white  sulphur  of  the  alchemists. 

Almara'sda.     Mmakis.     Litharge. 

Alma'nda  catha'rtica.  A  plant  grow- 
ing on  the  shores  of  Cayenne  and  Surinam, 
used  by  the  inhabitants  as  a  remedy  for  the 
colic;  supposed  to  be  cathartic. 

At.ma'rcab.     (Arab.)     Litharge  of  silver. 

Almarca'rida.     Litharge  of  silver. 

Alma'rgen.     Almarago.     Coral. 

Almarkas'ita.     Mercury. 

Ai.ma'rtak.    Powder  of  litharge. 

Ai-mata'tica.     Copper. 

Almeca'site.     Almechasile.     Copper. 

Axmf.aile'tu.  A  word  used  by  Avicen- 
na,  to  express  a  preternatural  heat  less  than 
that  of  fever,  and  which  may  continue  after 
a  fever. 

Alme'ne.     Sal  lucidum,  or  sal  gemma. 

Auci'sa.     Musk. 

Almi/.a  dir.  Verdigris,  or  muriat  of  am- 
monia. 

Almiza'dar.     Muriat  of  ammonia. 

Almond,  bitter.     See  Amygdalus. 

Almond,  common.     See  Amygdalus. 

Almond,  swett.     See  Amygdalus. 

Aluokds  of  the  ears.  A  popular  name 
for  the  tonsils,  which  have  been  so  called 
from  their  resemblance  to  an  almond  in 
shape.     See  Tonsils. 

Almo.vds  of  the  throat.  A  vulgar 
name  for  the  tonsil-. 

Al.vabati.  In  Avicenna  and  Serapion, 
this  word  means  the  siliquadulcis,  a  gentle 
laxative. 

A'lnec     Stannum,  or  tin. 

A'lneric     Sulphur  vivum. 

A'LWJS.     (Alno,  Hal.)     The  alder. 

The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  two  plant-, 
sometimes  used  in  medicine,  though  rarely 
employed  in  the  present  practice. 

1.  Abuts  rolundi folia  ;  glutinosa ;  viridis ; 
the  common  alder-tree.     See  Bttula. 

2.  Alnus  nigra,  vel  frangula  ;  the  black, 
or  berry -bearing  alder.  See  liltamnus  Fran- 
gula. 

A'LOE.  (From  ahlah,  a  Hebrew  word, 
signifying  growing  near  the  sea.)  The 
Aloe. 

A  genus  of  plants  of  the  Linnsan  system. 
Class,  Hexnndria.     Order,  Monogynia. 

Aloe  Cabdlinn.     See  Aloes. 

Aloe  Guintnsis.     See  Aloes. 

Aloe  perfoliata.     See  Aloes. 

Aloe  Sorotorina.     See  Aloe". 

Aloe  Zocotorina.     See  Aloes. 

ALOjiS.  (Aloe,  e.i,{.)  Felnnturce.  The 
inspissated  juice  of  the  aloe  plant.  Aloes 
are  distinguished  into  three  species,  socoto- 
rine, hepatic,  and  caballine  ;  of  which  the 
two  first  are  directed  for  officinal  use  in  our 
pharrnacopo 


The  1st.  Aloe  Socotorina.  Aloe  Zocotorina 
Socotorine  aloes,  is  obtained  from  a  variety 
of  the  Aloe  perfoliata  of  Linnaeus: — •foliii 
caulini.i  dentalis,  amplexicaulibus  vaginanli- 
bus  floribus  corymbosis,  rcrnvis,  pedunculalis 
subeylindricis:  it  is  brought  over  wrapped  in 
skins,  from  the  Island  of  Bocotora.  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  ;  it  is  of  a  bright  surface,  and 
in  some  degree  pellucid  ;  in  the  lump,  of  a 
yellowish  red  colour,  with  a  purplish  cast ; 
when  reduced  into  powder,  it  is  of  a  golden 
colour.  It  is  hard  and  friable  in  very  cold 
weather;  but  in  summer  it  softens  very  ea- 
sily betwixt  the  fingers.  It  is  extremely 
bitter,  and  also  accompanied  with  an  aro- 
matic flavour,  but  not  so  much  as  to  cover 
its  disagreeable  taste.  Its  scent  is  rather 
agreeable,  being  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  myrrh.  Of  late  this  sort  has  been  very 
scarce,  and  its  place  in  a  great  measure  sup- 
plied by  another  variety,  brought  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope;  which  is  said  to  be 
obtained  from  the  Aloe  Spicata  of  Linnaeus, 
by  inspissating  the  expressed  juice  of  the 
leaves,  whence  it  is  termed  in  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia  Aloe;  Spicatai  Extractum. 

2.  Aloe  hepatica,  id  Barbadensis  ■  the 
common  or  Barbadoes  or  hepatic  aloes. 
This  was  thought  to  come  from  a  variety  of 
the  Aloe  perfoliata  of  Linnaeus  : — -floribus 
pedunculatis,  cernuis  corymbosis,  sulcylindri- 
cis,foliis  spinosisr  conferlis,  denlatis,  vaginan- 
tibus.  plants,  maculatis :  but  Dr.  Smith  has 
announced,  that  it  will  be  shown,  in  Sib- 
thorp's  Flora  Grajca,  to  be  from  a  distinct 
species,  the  Aloe  vulgaris,  or  true  a>.on,  of 
Dioscorides  ;  and  it  is  therefore  termed  in 
the  London  Pharmacopoeia  Aloes  vulgaris 
Extractum.  The  best  is  brought  from  Bar- 
badoes in  large  gourd-shells;  an  inferiorsort 
in  pols,  aud  the  worst  in  casks.  It  is  darker 
coloured  than  the  socotorine,  and  not  so 
bright  ;  it  is  also  drier  and  more  compact, 
though  sometimes  the  sort  in  casks  is  soft 
and  clammy.  To  the  taste  it  is  intensely 
bitter  and  nauseous,  being  alnrost  wholly 
without  that  aroma  which  is  observed  in  the 
socotorine.  To  the  smell  it  is  strong  and 
disagreeable. 

3.  Aloe  cabellina  vel  Guinensis;  Horse- 
aloes.  This  is  easily  distinguished  from 
both  the  foregoing  by  its  strong  rank  smell  ; 
in  other  respects  it  agrees  pretty  much  with 
the  hepatic,  and  is  now  not  unfrequently 
sold  in  its  place.  Sometimes  it  is  prepared 
so  pure  and  bright  as  scarcely  to  lie  distin- 
guishable by  the  eye,  even  from  the  socoto- 
rine, but  its  offensive  smell  betrays  it  ;  and 
if  this  also  should  be  dissipated  by  art,  its 
wanting  the  aromatic  flavour  of  the  finer 
aloes  will  be  a  sufficient  criterion.  This 
aloe  is  not  admitted  into  the  materia  medi- 
ca,  and  is  employed  chiefly  by  farriers. 

The  general  nature  of  these  three  kinds  is 
nearly  the  same.  Their  particular  differ- 
ences only  consist  in  the  different  propor- 
tions of  gum   to  their  resin;  and  in  their 
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flavour.  The  smell  and  taste  reside  prin- 
eipallv  in  the  gum,  as  do  the  principal  vir- 
tues of  the  aloes.  Twelve  ounces  of  Bar- 
badoes  aloes  yield  nearly  4  ounces  of  resin, 
and  8  of  gummy  extract.  The  same  quan- 
tity of  socotorine  aloes  yields  3  ounces  of 
resin  and  9  of  gummy  extract. 

Aloes  is  a  well-known  stimulating  purga- 
tive, a  property  which  it  possesses  not  only 
when  taken  internally,  but  also  by  external 
application.  The  cathartic  qualityof  aloes 
does  not  reside  in  the  resinous  part  of  the 
drug,  but  in  the  gum,  for  the  pure  resin  has 
little  or  no  purgative  power.  Its  medium 
dose  is  from  5  to  15  grains,  nor  does  a  larger 
quantity  operate  more  effectually.  Its  ope- 
ration is  exerted  on  the  large  intestines, 
principally  on  the  rectum.  In  small  doses 
long  continued,  it  often  produces  much 
heat  and  irritation,  particularly  about  the 
anus,  from  which  it  sometimes  occasions  a 
bloody  discharge;  therefore,  to  those  who 
were  subject  to  piles,  or  of  an  haemorrhagic 
diathesis,  or  even  in  a  state  of  pregnancy, 
its  exhibition  has  been  productive  of  con- 
siderable mischief;  but  on  the  contrary,  by 
those  of  a  phlegmatic  constitution,  or  those 
suffering  from  uterine  obstructions,  (for  the 
stimulant  action  of  aloes,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed may  he  extended  to  the  uterus,)  and 
in  some  cases  of  dyspepsia,  palsy,  gout,  and 
■worms,  aloes  may  be  employed  as  a  laxa- 
tive with  peculiar  advantage.  In  all  dis- 
eases of  the  bilious  tribe,  aloes  is  the  strong- 
est purge,  and  the  best  preparations  for 
this  purpose  are  the  pilula  ex  aloe  cum 
myrrha,  the  tincture  aloes,  or  the  extract- 
urn  colocynlhidis  composilum.  Its  effi- 
cacy in  jaundice  is  very  considerable,  as  it 
proves  a  succedaneum  to  the  bile,  of  which 
in  that  disease  there  is  a  defective  supply  to 
the  intestine  either  in  quantity  or  quality 
Aloes  therefore  may  be  considered  as  inju- 
rious where  inflammation  or  irritation  exist 
in  the  bowels  or  neighbouring  parts,  in 
pregnancy,  or  in  habits  disposed  to  piles  ; 
but  highly  serviceable  in  all  hypochondriac 
affections,  cachectic  habits,  and  persons  la- 
bouring under  oppression  of  the  stomach 
caused  by  irregojarity.  Aromatics  correct 
the  offensive  qualities  of  aloes  the  most 
perfectly.  The  canella  alba  answers  tole- 
rably, and  without  any  inconvenience  ;  but 
some  rather  prefer  the  essential  oils  for  this 
purpose.  Dr.Cullen  says,  "  It  "any  medicine 
be  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  a  stomach 
purge,  it  is  certainly  aloes.  It  is  remarkable 
with  regard  to  it,  that  it  operates  almost  to 
as  good  a  purpose  in  a  small  as  in  a  large 
dose;  that  one  or  two  grains  will  pro- 
duce one  considerable  dejection,  and  20 
grains  will  do  no  more,  except  it  be  that  in 
the  last  dose  the  operation  will  be  attended 
with  gripes,  fcc.  Its  chief  use  is  to  render 
the  peristaltic  motion  regular,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  best  cures  in  habitual  costiveness 
There  is  a  difficulty  we  meet  with   in   the 
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exhibition  of  purgatives,  viz.  that  they  will 
not  act  but  in  their  full  dose,  and  will  not 
produce  half  their  effect  if  given  in  half  the 
dose.  For  this  purpose  we  are  chiefly  con- 
fined to  aloes.  JNeulral  salts  in  half  their  dose 
will  not  have  half  their  effect;  although 
even  from  these,  by  large  dilution,  we  may 
obtain  this  property  ;  but  besides  them  and 
our  present  medicine,  I  know  no  other 
which  has  any  title  to  it,  except  sulphur. 
Aloes  sometimes  cannot  be  employed.  It 
has  the  effect  of  stimulating  the  rectum  more 
than  other  purges,  and  with  justice  has  been 
accused  of  exciting  haemorrhoidal  swellings, 
so  that  we  ought  to  abstain  from  it  in  such 
cases,  except  when  we  want  to  promote 
them.  Aloes  has  the  effect  of  rarifying  the 
blood  and  disposing  to  haemorrhagy,  and 
hence  it  is  not  recommended  in  uterine 
fluxes.  Fcetid  gums  are  of  the  same  nature 
in  producing  haemorrhagy,  and  perhaps  this 
is  the  foundation  of  their  emmenagogae 
power."  x\loes  is  administered  either  sim- 
ply in  powders,  which  is  too  nauseous,  or 
else  in  composition  : — 1.  With  purgatives,  as 
soap,  scammony,  colocynth,  or  rhubarb. 
2.  With  aromatics,  as  canella,  ginger,  or 
essential  oils.  3.  With  bitters,  as  gentian. 
4.  With  emmenagogues,  as  iron,  myrrh, 
wine,  Sic.  It  may  be  exhibited  in  pills  as 
the  most  convenient  form,  or  else  dissolved 
in  wine,  or  diluted  alkohol.  The  officinal 
preparations  of  aloes  are  the  following;— 
Pilulae  Aloes.  Pilula  Aloes  Composita.  Pi- 
lulae  Aloes  cum  Assafcetida.  Pilula  Aloes 
cum  Colocynthide  Pilula  Aloescum  Myrrh. 
Tinctura  Aloes.  Tinctura  Aloes  JEtherialis. 
Tincture  Aloes  et  Myrrh.  Vinum  Aloes. 
Extractum  Aloes.  Decoctum  Aloes  Cora- 
positnm.  Pulv.  Aloes  comp.  Pulv.  Aloes 
cum  Canell.  Fulv.  Aloes  cum  Guaiac.  Tinc- 
tura Aloes  comp.  Ext.  Colocynth.  comp. 
Tinctura  Benzoin    comp.  and  some  others. 

Aloeda'ria.  (From  a>.o»,  the  aloe.  Com. 
pound  purging  medicines,  so  called  from 
having  aloes  as  the  chief  ingredient. 

Ai.oi  phangina.  Medicines  formed  by  a 
combination  of  aloes  and  aromatics. 

Aloes.     See  .Hoe. 

A'loks  spica't*:  kxtka'ctitm.     See  Aht. 

A'loes  vulgaris  extra'ctum.    See  Alot. 

Aloe'tics.  Medicines  wherein  aloes  is 
the  chief  or  fundamental  ingredient. 

Aeogotro'phia.  (From  nhcyi.;,  dispro- 
portionate, and  Tgspa>,  to  nourish.)  Unequal 
nourishment,  as  in  the  rickets. 

A'lohar.  (Arab.)  .lichee.  Mercury. 

A'i.ok.s  LI'gwdm.  See   Lignum  Jloes. 

Alo'mba.  (Arab.)  .ilooc.  i'lumbum,or 
lead. 

Ai.o'rr.rEs.  (From  otxun,^  Hie  fox  )  The 
psose  muscles  are  so  called  by  Fallopius  and 
Vesalius,  because  in  the  fox'they  are  parti* 
cularly  strong. 

Alopk'cia.  (From  ukeeTn,^,  a  fox;  he- 
cause  the  fox  is  subject  to  a  distemper  that 
resembles  it  ;  or,  as  some  sav,  because  the 
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ox's  mine  will  occasion  baldness.)  Aihrix 
depilis.  Phalacrotis.  Baldness,  or  the  fall- 
ing off  of  the  hair ;  when  on  the  sinciput, 
calvities,  calviiium. 

Alo'sa.    (Prom  a\w*»,  to  take  ;  because 
it  is  a  ravenous  fish.)  The  Shad.  SeeCLUPEA. 
A'losat.     Alosohoc.   Quicksilver. 
Alosa'nthi.    (From  <*xc,  salt,  and  *v9oc,  a 
flower. J     Alosanllmm.     Flowers  of  salt. 

Alphabe'tum      chVmicum.       Raymond 
Lully   hath   given  the  world  this  alphabet, 
but  to  what  end  is  difficult  to  say  : 
A  significat  Dtum. 

B  Mercurium. 

C  ■ ■  Salts  Pet  ram. 

D I'itriolum. 

E  Menstruale. 

F  Lunam  clarum. 

G Mercurium  nostrum. 

H  Salem  pur  urn. 

I     Composition  Luna. 

K  Composilum  Solis. 

L  Terrain  composili  Luna. 

M Aquam  comjiositi  Lwuc 

N  JF.rem  composili  Luna 

O  Terrain  composili  Solis. 

P  Aquam  composili  Solis. 

Q  JErem  cornposiii  Solis. 

K Ignem  compositi  Solis. 

S  ■  Lapidtm  Albi. 

'£ Mtdicinam  coporis  rubci. 

U Calorem  fund  secreli. 

X  Ignem  siccum  ciueris. 

V  Calorem  balnei. 

Z  Separalionem  liqnormn. 

Z  Alembicum  cum  cucurbitd. 

A  r.PHANic.  Alphenic.  An  Arabian  word 
(signifying  tender)  for  barley-sugar,  or  su- 
gar-candy. 

A'lphita.  (Alphi'a.  the  plural  of  dxpmr, 
the  meal  of  barley  in  general.)  By  Hippo- 
crates this  term  i?  applied  to  barley-meal 
either  toasted  or  fried.  Galen  says  that 
tgipiva.  is  course  meal,  aijuper  is  fine  meal, 
and  etxptra.  is  a  middling  sort. 

Alphi'tidon.  (Alphilidum.)  It  is  when 
a  bone  is  broken  into  small  fragments  like 
Alphila,  i.  e.  bran. 

Alpho'nsin.  The  name  of  an  instrument 
for  extracting  balls.  It  is  so  called  from  the 
name  of  its  inventor,  Alphonso  Ferrier,  a 
Neapolitan  physician.  It  consists  of  three 
branches,  which  separate  from  each  other 
by  their  elasticity,  but  are  capable  of  being 
closed  by  means  of  a  tube  in  which  they  are 
included. 

A'lpiils.  (axpa;,  from  ahqiaivai,  to  change  ; 
because  it  changes  the  colour  of  the  skin.) 
Vitiligo  alba.  Morphaa  alba.  Lepra  macu- 
losa alba.  A  species  of  leprosy,  called  by 
the  ancients iililigo,and  which  they  divided 
into  alpkvs,  me/as,  and  leuce.  It  is  produced 
by  a  peculiar  miasma,  which  is  endemial  to 
Arabia.     See  Lepra. 

A'lpjni  ba'lsamcm.     Balm  ofGilead. 
ALPI'NUS,  Prosper,   a  Venetian,  born 
in  1553.  celebrated  for  his  skill  in  medicine 
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and  botany.  After  graduating  at  Padua,  he 
went  to  Egypt,  and  during  three  years  care- 
fully studied  the  plants  of  that  country,  and 
the  modes  of  treating  diseases  there  ;  of 
which  he  afterward  published  a  very 
learned  account.  He  has  left  also  some 
other  less  important  works.  He  was  ap- 
pointed physician  to  the  celebrated  Andrew 
Doria  ;  and I  subsequently  botanical  profes- 
sor at  Padua,  which  office  he  retained  till 
his  death  in  161ft. 

A'lraciias.     Lead. 

Ai.ra'tica.  A  word  used  by  Albucasis, 
to  signify  a  partial  or  a  total  imperforation 
of  the  vagina.     It  is  an  Arabic  word. 

Alsa  mach.  An  Arabic  name  for  the 
great  hole  iii  the  os  petrosum. 

A'LSINE.  (From  axercc.  a  grove ;  so 
called  because  it  grows  in  great  abundance 
in  woods  and  shady  places.)  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class  Penlandria.  Order,  Trigynia.  Chick- 
weed. 

A  lsink  media.  Morsus  gallina  cenlun- 
culus.  The  name  for  the  plant,  called  chick- 
weed,  which,  if  boiled  tender,  may  be  eaten 
like  spinach,  and  forms  also  an  excellent 
emollient  poultice. 

ALSTON,  Charles,  born  in  Scotland  in 
17S3,  was  early  attached  to  the  study  of 
botany,  and  distinguished  himself  by  oppo- 
sing the  sexual  system  of  Linnaeus.  He  af- 
terward studied  under  Boerhaave  at  Ley- 
den  ;  then  returning  to  his  native  country, 
was  materially  instrumental,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  celebrated  Alexander  Monro, 
in  establishing  the  medical  school  at  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
botany  and  materia  medica.  He  died  in 
176U.  His  "  Lectures  on  the  Materia  Me- 
dica," a  posthumous  work,  abound  iu  cu- 
rious and  useful  facts,  which  will  long  pre- 
serve their  reputation. 

A'ltafoii.     Camphire. 

A'LTERATIVES.  (Alleranlia,  sc.  midu 
camcnla  :  from  altero,  to  change.)  Those 
remedies  are  so  called,  which  are  given 
with  a  view  tore-establish  the  healthy  func- 
tions of  the  animal  economy,  without  pro- 
ducing any  sensible  evacuation. 

ALTH,£'A.  (From  uaW  to  heal  ;  so 
called  from  its  supposed  qualities  in  heal- 
ing.)   Marsh-mallow. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
Linna»an  system.  Class,  Monadtlphia.  Or- 
der, Polyandria. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  marsh- 
mallow.     See  Jlllliaa  Officinalis. 

Ai.THtA  officinalis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  marsh-mallow.  Allhaa  : — 
foliis  simplicibus  tomentosis.  The  leaves  and 
root  are  generally  selected  for  use.  The 
mucilaginous  matter  with  which  this  plant 
abounds,  is  the  medicinal  part  of  the  plant; 
it  is  commonly  employed  for  its  emollient 
and  demulcent  qualities  in  tickling  coughs, 
hoarseness,  and  catarrhs,  in  dysentery,  and 
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difficulty  and  heat  of  urine.  It  relaxes  the 
passages  in  nephritic  complaints,  in  which 
last  case  a  decoction  is  the  best  preparation. 
Two  or  three  ounces  of  the  fresh  roots  may 
be  boiled  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to 
a  quart,  to  which  one  ounce  of  gum-arabic 
may  be  added.  The  following  is  given 
where  it  is  required  that  large  quantities 
should  be  used.  An  ounce  of  the  dried 
roots  is  to  be  boiled  in  water  enough  to 
leave  two  or  three  pints  to  be  poured  off  for 
use  :  if  more  of  the  root  be  used,  the  liquor 
will  be  disagreeably  slimy.  If  sweetened, 
by  adding  a  little  more  of  the  root  of  liquo- 
rice, it  will  be  very  palatable.  The  root 
had  formerly  a  place  in  many  of  the  com- 
pounds in  the  pharmacopoeias,  but  now  it  is 
only  directed  in  the  form  of  syrup. 

Altha'naca.  Mlhanacha.    Orpiment. 

Althebe'gium.  An  Arabian  name  for  a 
sort  of  swelling,  such  as  is  observed  in  ca- 
chectic and  leuco-phlegmatic  habits. 

Ai.thf.'xis.  (From  ctxBuv,  to  cure,  or  heal.) 
Hippocrates  often  uses  this  word  to  signify 
the  cure  of  a  distemper. 

Altihit.  So  Avicenna  calls  the  Laser- 
pilium  of  the  ancients. 

A'ixd.     (Arab.)     Aloes. 

Aludei.s.  Hollow  spheres  of  stone,  glass, 
or  earthenware,  with  a  short  neck  project- 
ing at  each  end,  by  means  of  which  one 
globe  might  be  set  upon  the  other.  The  up- 
permost has  no  opening  at  the  top.  They 
were  used  in  former  times  for  the  sublima- 
tion of  the  several  substances. 

.Hum.     See  Mumen. 

ALU'MEN.  {Mum.  Arab.  Assns,azub, 
aseb,  elanula.  Sulphas  aluminrc  accclulus 
cum  polassd.  Sitper-sutphas  alumina,  el  po- 
lasscc.    Argilia  vilriolala.    Alum. 

A  salt  formed  by  the  combination  of  the 
earth  called  alumine,  or  pure  clay,  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  a  little  potash,  or  am- 
monia. 

The  alum  of  commerce,  and  that  present- 
ed for  medicinal  purposes,  is  afforded  by 
ores  which  are  dug  out  of  the  earth  for  this 
purpose,  and  manufactured  by  first  decom- 
posing the  ore,  then  lixiviating  it,  evapora- 
ting the  lixivium,  and  then  crystallizing  the 
alum,  which  affects  the  form  of  tctrahedral 
pyramids,  applied  to  each  other  base  to 
base  ;  sometimes  the  angles  are  truncated. 

The  following  kinds  of  alum  are  met  with 
in  the  shops. 

1.  Ice  or  rock  alum.  Jllumen  commune  .- 
alumen  crystallinum,  rupcum,  factitium. 
Common  alum  ;  fictitious  alum  ;  English 
alum.  This  is  always  in  very  large  trans- 
parent masses,  and  derives  its  name  from 
Roccain  Syria,  now  called  Edessa,  in  which 
the  earliest  manufactory  of  this  salt  was  es- 
tablished ;  or  from  the  hardness  and  size 
of  the  masses.  This  species  is  not  very 
pure. 

2.  Roman  Alum.  Alumen  Romanum  : 
ahimen   rubnm,     rvHlum,    rorhi       Gallis 
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Called  roch  alum  by  the  French.  This 
species,  which  is  prepared  in  the  territory 
of  Civita-Vecchia,  comes  in  lumps  of  the 
size  of  eggs,  covered  with  a  reddish  efflo- 
rescence. 

Alum,  when  first  tasted,  imparts  a  sweet- 
ness, but  is  soon  felt  to  be  strongly  astrin- 
gent ;  on  account  of  which  virtue  it  is  of 
very  extensive  use  in  medicine  and  sur- 
gery. 

Internally  it  is  used  as  a  powerful  astrin- 
gent in  cases  of  passive  haemorrhages  from 
the  womb,  intestines,  nose,  and  sometimes 
lungs.  In  bleedings  of  an  active  nature,  i.  e. 
attended  with  fever,  and  a  plethoric  state  of 
the  system,  it  is  highly  improper.  Dr.  Per- 
cival  recommends  it  in  the  colica  piclonum 
and  other  chronic  disorders  of  the  bowels, 
attended  with  obstinate  constipation.  See 
Percival's Essays.  The  dose  advised  in  these 
cases,  is  from  5  to  20  grains,  to  be  repeated 
every  four,  eight,  or  twelve  hours.  When 
duly  persisted  in,  this  remedy  proves  gently 
laxative,  and  mitigates  the  pain. 

Alum  is  also  powerfully  tonic,and  is  given 
with  this  view  in  the  dose  of  10  grains  made 
into  a  bolus  three  times  a  day,  in  such  cases 
as  require  powerful  tonic  and  astringent 
remedies.  Another  mode  of  administering 
it,  is  in  the  form  of  whey  made  by  boiling 
a  drachm  of  powdered  alum  in  a*  pint  of 
milk,  for  a  few  minutes,  and  to  betaken  in 
the  quantity  of  a  tea-cup  full  three  times  a 
day.  Dr.  Cullen  thinks  it  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed with  other  astringents  in  diarrhoeas. 
In  active  haemorrhages,  as  was  observed, 
it  is  not  useful,  though  a  powerful  medicine 
in  those  which  are  passive.  It  should  be  gi- 
ven in  small  closes,  and  gradually  increased. 
It  has  been  tried  in  the  diabetes  without  suc- 
cess; though,  joined  with  nutmeg,  it  has 
been  more  successful  in  intermittent*,  given 
in  a  large  dose,  an  hour  or  a  little  longer, 
before  the  approach  of  the  paroxysm.  In 
gargles,  in  relaxation  of  the  uvula,  and  other 
swellings  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
fauces,  divested  of  acute  inflammation,  it 
has  been  used  with  advantage;  also  in  every 
state  of  the  cynanche  tonsillaris.  Exter- 
nally alum  is  much  employed  by  surgeons 
as  a  lotion  for  the  eyes,  and  is  said"  to  be  pre- 
ferable to  sulphate  of  zinc  or  superacetatc 
of  lead  in  the  ophthalmia  membranarum. 
From  two  to  five  grains  dissolved  in  an 
ounce  of  rose  water,  forms  a  proper  colly- 
rium.  It  is  also  applied  as  a  stvptic  to  bleed- 
ing vessels. and  to  ulcers,  where  there  is  too 
copious  a  secretion  of  pus.  It  has  proved 
successful  in  inflammation  of  the  eves,  in 
the  form  of  cataplasm,  which  is  made  bv 
stirring  or  shaking  a  lump  of  alum  in  the 
whites  of  two  eggs,  till  they  form  a  coagu- 
bim,  winch  is  applied  to  the  eve,  between 
two  pieces  of  thin  linen  rag.  This  substance 
's  also  employed  in  the  form  of  injection  in 
cases  of  gleet  or  finoralbus. 

When  deprived  of  its  iumiiditv.bv  p]i 
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it  in  an  earthen  pan  over  a  gentle  tire,  till  it 
ceases  to  bubble,  it  is  termed  burnt  alum, 
alumen  exciccatum,  and  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed by  surgeons  to  destroy  fungous  flesh, 
anil  is  a  principal  ingredient  in  most  styptic 
powders.  Alum  is  also  applied  to  many  pur- 
poses of  life  ;  in  this  country,  bakers  mix  a 
quantity  with  the  bread,  to  render  it  white  ; 
this  mixture  makes  the  bread  better  adapted 
for  weak  and  relaxed  bowels  ;  but  in  oppo- 
site states  of  the  alimentary  canal,  this  prac- 
tice is  highly  pernicious.  The  officinal  pre- 
parations of  alum  are  :  Alumen  exciccatum. 
Solutio  sulphat.  cupri  aramon.  Edin.  Llq. 
alum.  comp.  Lond.  Pulv.  sulph.  alum 
comp.  E. 
^Alu'men  ca'tinum.     A  name  of  potash. 

Alu'men  exsicca'tum.     See  Alumen. 

Alu'men  rutilum. 

Alumen  commune. 

Alu'men   ckvstallinum. 

Alu'men  rupeum. 

Alu'men  factitium. 

Alu'men  romanum. 

Alu'men  rubrim. 

Alu'men  cstom. 

ALUMINE.  Alumina.  Earth  of  alum. 
Pure  clay. 

Aluminous  earth  derives  its  name  from 
alum,  of  which  it  forms  the  base.  It  con- 
stitutes the  greater  part  of  clay,  which  forms 
the  lower  strata  of  mountains  and  plains. 
It  arrests  the  waters,  and  causes  them  to 
rise  in  springs  to  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
Alumina  enters  into  the  natural  composi- 
tion of  the  schistus,  and  all  those  stones  and 
earths  called  argillaceous,  such  as  poller's 
clay,  fuller's  earth,  lepidolite,  mica,  corun- 
dum, Sic.  Hitherto  it  has  not  been  found 
pure  any  where,  except  in  the  garden  of  the 
public  schools  at  Halle  in  Germany. 

Proptrlies  of  pure  Alumine. — Alumine  is 
white,  and  soft  to  the  touch.  It  is  insipid, 
adheres  to  the  tongue,  and  occasions  a  sense 
of  dryness  in  the  mouth.  When  moistened 
with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  it  forms  a 
tenaceous,  ductile,  kneadable  paste  When 
heated  to  redness,  it  shrinks  considerably  in 
bulk,  and  at  last  becomes  so  hard  as  to  strike 
fire  with  flint.  After  being  ignited,  it  is  no 
longer  capable  of  being  kneaded  with  water 
into  a  ductile  mass.  It  recovers,  however, 
this  property  by  solution  in  an  acid  and  pre- 
cipitation. Alkalies  dissolve  it  in  the  humid 
way,  and  form  compounds  decomposable 
by  acids.  It  dissolves  slowly  in  all  acids. 
It  possesses  a  powerful  attraction  for  lime. 
The  most  intense  heat  of  our  furnaces  is  not 
able  to  melt  it,  but  it  becomes  fusible  when 
lime  is  added.  Lavoisier  has  proved  that  it 
is  capable  of  entering  into  a  kind  of  fusion 
•ike  paste,  by  the  action  of  oxygen  gas ;  it 
then  cuts  glass  and  resists  the  file.  It  absorbs 
water  and  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmos- 
phere. By  its  mixture  with  water  and  silex 
it  acquires  great  solidity.  U  does  not  unite 
with  anv   combustible   substance,  bat   be- 
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comes  fused  into  coloured  frits  with  metal- 
lic oxides.  Its  specific  gravity  is  2.  It  is 
employed  in  a  multitude  of  arts.^ 

Method  of  obtaining  pure  Alumine. —Take 
any  quantity  of  alum  of  commerce,  dissolve 
it  in  six  parts  of  boiling  distilled  water,  and 
add  to  this  solution,  when  cold,  liquid  am- 
monia, till  no  further  precipitate  ensues. 
Then  heat  the  whole  nearly  to  the  boiling 
point  for  a  few  minutes,  and  transfer  it  on  a 
filter.  In  proportion  as  the  fluid  passes  oft", 
pour  more  water  over  the  precipitate,  until 
it  passes  tasteless.  Let  the  precipitate  ob- 
tained, while  yet  in  u  pasty  state,  be  trans- 
ferred into  a  glass  of  Wedgwood's  basin, 
and  add  to  it  muriatic  acid  in  small  quanti- 
ties at  a  time,  until  the  whole  is  dissolved. 
Then  evaporate  the  solution,  till  a  drop  ot 
it,  when  suffered  to  cool  on  a  plate  ot  glass. 
vieids  minute  crystals  :  on  letting  it  now 
cool,  crystals  of  alum  will  be  deposited.  Re- 
move these  crystals  by  decanting  the  fluid, 
and  renew  the  evaporation,  until,  on  further 
cooling,  no  more  crystals  are  formed.  No- 
thing now  but  purealumine  remains  in  the 
solution  ;  the  fluid  may  therefore  be  decom- 
posed by  adding  to  it  gradually  liquid  am- 
monia till  no  further  precipitate  ensues. 
The  precipitate  thus  obtained,  when  well 
washed  and  dried,  is  pure  alumine. 

The  process  recommended  in  general  by 
systematic  writers,  for  obtaining  alumine, 
differs  from  this  ;  it  consists  in  decomposing 
a  solution  of  alum  of  commerce  by  an  excess 
of  carbonated  alkali,  washing  the  obtained 
precipitate,  and  exposing  it  to  a  sufficient 
heat  to  drive  off  the  carbonic  acid.  This 
method  however  is  imperfect,  for  if  the  alu- 
mine thus  obtained  be  heated  with  charcoal, 
and  a  diluted  acid  is  added  to  the  mixture, 
sulphureited  hydrogen  gas  will  be  liberated. 
It  adheres  to  the  tongue,  and  emits  a  pecu- 
liar odour  when  breathed  upon.  Sure  signs 
that  it  is  not  pure. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  alumine  cannot 
be  obtained  absolutely  pure  in  this  manner. 
For  alum  is  a  triple  compound,  consisting  of 
alumine,  potash,  and  sulphuric  acid  in  ex- 
cess. When  this  excess  of  acid  is  saturated, 
by  adding  to  the  solution  an  alkali,  or  even 
pure  alumine,  a  highly  insoluble  salt  (sul- 
phate of  alumine)  is  produced,  differing  fro  in 
alum  only  in  the  proportion  of  its  base. 
When  we  therefore  gradually  add  to  a  solu- 
tion of  alum,  a  carbonated  alkali,  the  first 
effect  of  the  alkali  is,  to  saturate  the  excess 
of  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  precipitate 
consists  principally  of  the  salt,which  is  inso- 
luble in  water.  A  further  quantity  of  the 
alkali  effects  instantly  a  decomposition  of 
part  of  the  salt,  which,  in  proportion  as  it 
takes  place,  becomes  mixed  with  the  alu- 
mine ;  and  it  is  thus  covered  from  the  fur- 
ther action  of  the  alkali.  This  being  the 
case,  it  is  obvious  that  no  subsequent  wash- 
ing can  do  more  than  separate  the  sulphate 
of  potash,1  and  therefore  'lie  residuum,  in 
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stead  of  being  pure  alimnne,  contains  also  a 
variable  proportion  of  true  sulphate  of  alu- 
miue  ;  the  sulphuric  acid  of  which  becom- 
ing decomposed  on  heating  it  in  contact 
with  charcoal,  acconnts  for  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  produced  by  the  affusion  of 
an  acfd.  With  the  acids  it  is  known  to 
form  more  than  twenty  species  of  neutral 
salts.  Of  these  one  only  is  used  in  medi- 
cine and  surgery,  called  alum,  or  aluminous 
sulphate.     See  Alumen. 

Alu  minous  waters.  Waters  impregna- 
ted with  particles  of  alum. 

Alusar.     Manna. 

ALVEA'RIUM.  (From  alveare,  n  bee- 
hive.) That  part  of  the  meatus  anditorius 
externus  is  so  called,  which  contains  the 
wax  of  the  ear.  _ 

ALVE'OLI.  (Plural  of  alveolus?  a  dimi- 
nutive of  alveus,  a  cavity.)  Bolrion  ,  botk- 
rion;frena,  mortariolvm.  The  sockets  of 
the  teeth. 

A'LVEUS  COMMUNIS.  The  common 
duct,  or  communication  of  the  ampullae  of 
the  membranaceous  semicircular  canals  in 
the  internal  ear,  is  so  termed  by  Scarpa. 

A'lveus  ampulle'scens.  Part  of  the 
duct  conveying  the  chyle  to  the  subclavian 
vein. 

Alvidu'ca.  (From  alvus,  the  belly,  and 
duco,  to  draw.)     Purging  medicines. 

Alviflu'xus.  (From  alius,  and^uo,  to 
flow.)     A  diarrhoea,  or  purging. 

A'LVUS.  (Alvus,  i.  f.  and  sometimes,  m. 
aballuendo,  qudsordesalluuntur.)  The  belly, 
stomach,  and  entrails. 

A'lyce.  (From  ttxw,  to  be  anxious.) 
That  anxiety  which  is  attendant  on  low  fe- 
vers. 

Aly'pia.  (From  a,  neg.  and  \vtt»,  pain.) 
A  gentle  purgation  of  the  humours  without 
pain. 

Aly'pias.  Alypum.  A  species  of  purge, 
so  called  because  it  purges  gently  and  with- 
out pain. 

Aly'smus.  (From  etwee,  to  be  restless.) 
Restlessness. 

Ai.y'ssum.  (From  *,  neg.  and  xvo-rx.,  the 
bite  of  a  mad  dog  :  so  called  because  it  was 
foolishly  thought  to  be  a  specific  in  the  cure 
of  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog.)  Mad-wort.  See 
Marrubium- 

Ai.y'ssum  Gale'ni.  See  marrubium  vcr- 
licillatum. 

Ai.y'ssum  Pli'nii.     See  Galium  album. 

Aly'ssum  verticilla'tum.  The  marru- 
bium vertieillalum. 

Alze'mafor.     Cinnabar. 

A'lzum.  Mdum.  Aldrum.  The  name  of 
the  tree  which  produces  gum  bdellium  ac- 
cording to  some  ancient  authors. 

A'ma.  {ttfAm,  together.)  A  word  used  in 
composition. 

AMA'LGAM.  From  a//*,  and  yuuuv  to 
marry.)  A  substance  produced  by  mixing 
mercury  with  a  metal,  the  two  being  there- 
by incorporated 
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Amamk  lis.  (From  apa,  and  p«x«*,  an 
apple.)      The   bastard   medlar    of   Hippo- 

Amani'tje.  (From  a.  priv.  and  ,uam, 
madness  ;  so  called  because  they  are  eatable 
and  not  poisonous,  like  some  others.)  A 
tribe  of  fungous  productions,  called  mush- 
rooms, truffles,  and  morells,  and  by  the 
French,  champignons. 

AMA'RA.  (Amaru,  sc.  medicamenia ;  from 
amarus.  bitter.)  Bitters. 

The  '  principal  bitters  used  medicinally 
are ;  the  pure  bitters.^eri/tana  lutea;  humulus 
lupulus;  and  quassia  amara  :  styptic  bitters, 
cinchona  officinalis ;  croton  cascarilla  ;  quassia 
simarouha  ;  and  aromatic  bitters,  artemisia 
absinthium;  anthemis  nobilis  ;  hyssopus,  &.c. 

Ama'ra  dul'cis.  See  Solarium  Dulca- 
mara. 

Amaracus.  (From  a  neg.  and  y.zjxuw, 
to  decay  ;  because  it  keeps  its  virtues  a  long 
time.)    Marjoram. 

A'maranth  e'sculent.  See  Amaranlhui 
Oleraceus. 

AMARA'NTHUS.  (From  <t,  neg.  and 
fAafjuvu,  to  decay.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 

Amaka'nthus  olera'ceus.  Esculent  Am- 
aranth. The  leaves  of  this  and  several 
other  species  are  eaten  in  India  the  same  as 
cabbage  is  here. 

Amato'ria  feeris.  (From  amo  to  love.) 
See  Chlorosis. 

Amato'ria  venefi'cia.  (From  amo,  to 
love,  and  reneficium,  witchcraft.)  Philters. 
Love  powders. 

Amato'rii  (Amatori,  sc.  musculi.)  A 
term  given  to  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  by 
which  that  organ  is  moved  in  ogling. 

Amatzqui'l.  (Indian.)  See  Arbutut 
Unedo. 

AMAURO'SIS.  (Auitvpuo-t;  :  from  A/u.nvfii», 
to  darken  or  obscure.)  Gutla  ierena.  Am- 
blyopia. A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  lo- 
cales and  order  dys&slhesiez  of  Cullen.  It 
arises  generally  from  compression  of  the 
optic  nerves,  amaurosis  compressions ;  from 
debility,  amaurosis  alonica;  from  spasm, 
amaurosis  spasmodica;  or  from  poisons, 
amaurosis  venenata. 

This  is  a  disease  of  the  eye  attended  with 
a  diminution  or  total  loss  of  sight,  without 
any  visible  injury  to  the  organ,  and  arising 
from  a  paralytic  affection  of  the  retina  and 
optic  nerve. 

The  symptoms  of  gutta  serena  are  noted 
for  being  very  irregular.  In  many  cases, 
the  pupil  is  very  much  dilated,  immove- 
able and  of  its  natural  black  colour.  Some- 
times, however,  in  the  most  complete  and 
incurable  cases,  the  pupil  is  of  its  natural 
size,  and  the  iris  capable  of  free  motion. 
In  some  cases,  the  pupil  has  a  dull,  glassy 
or  horny  appearance.  Sometimes  its  colour 
is  greenish ,occasionnally  whitish andopaquc, 
so  as  to  be  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  an  in- 
cipient cataract       Richter  mention? 
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gree  of  strabismus,  as  the  only  symptom, 
except  the  loss  of  sight,  as  invariably  at- 
tendant on  amaurosis. 

The  blindness  produced  by  the  gutta 
serena,  is  generally  preceded  by  an  ima- 
ginary appearance  of  numerous  insects,  or 
substances,  like  cobwebs,  interposing  them- 
selves between  objects  and  the  eye.  The 
origin  of  a  cataract  on  the  other  hand,  is 
usually  attended  with  a  simple  cloudiness  of 
vision. 

Violent  contusions  of  the  head,  apoplec- 
tic fits,  flashes  of  lightning,  frequent  ex- 
posure to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  severe  exer- 
cise, strong  passions,  drunkenness,  and  other 
causes  of  paralytic  affections,  are  enume- 
rated as  producing  this  complaint.  Some- 
times tumours  within  the  cranium,  bony 
projections,  &x.  have  been  found  compress- 
ing the  optic  nerves  :  but  in  many  instances 
no  morbid  appearance  could  be  traced, 
wheuce  the  defect  has  been  concluded  to 
exist  in  these. 

The  disorder  is  generally  difficult  to  be 
removed  ;  but  is  sometimes  much  bene- 
fited by  general  and  local  stimulants,  per- 
severed in  for  a  considerable  time.  If  there 
are  marks  of  congestion  in  the  head,  local 
bleeding,  active  purging,  and  other  evacua- 
tions would  be  proper  in  the  first  instance. 
Blisters  and  issues  behind  the  ear  or  neck 
should  also  be  tried.  Richter  speaks  of 
much  success  from  the  use  of  medicines 
acting  steadily  on  the  bowels,  after  premi- 
sing an  emetic.  Mr.  Ware  observes,  that 
in  some  cases  the  pupil  is  contracted,  indi- 
cating probably  internal  inflammation  ;  and 
then  the  internal  use  of  mercury,  especially 
the  oxymuriate,  will  be  most  beneficial. 
Electricity  has  been  sometimes  serviceable, 
taking  the  aura  or  sparks,  or  even  gentle 
shocks ;  but  galvanism  is  certainly  prefer- 
able. Errhines  are  often  useful,  as  the 
compound  powder  of  asarabacca ;  Mr.  Ware 
particularly  recommends  the  hydrargyrus 
vitriolatus  of  the  former  London  Pharma- 
copoeia. Stimulants  have  been  sometimes 
usefully  applied  to  the  eye  itself,  as  the 
vapour  of  oil  of  turpentine,  an  infusion  of 
capsicum,  kc.  Where  the  intention  of  a 
blister  is  to  stimulate,  it  is  best  applied  to 
the  temple  on  the  affected  side. 

Amber  seed.     See  Hibiscus  abelmoschus. 

A'MBE.  (A/xC»,  the  edge  of  a  rock ; 
from  cL/u&uvu,  to  ascend.)  An  old  chirur- 
gical  machine  for  reducing  dislocations  of 
the  shoulder,  and  so  called,  because  its 
extremely  projects  like  the  prominence  of 
a  rock.  Its  invention  is  imputed  to  Hip- 
pocrates. The  ambe  is  the  most  ancieut 
mechanical  contrivance  for  the  above  pur- 
pose, but  is  not  at  present  employed. 

A'mbela.  (Arab.)  The  cornered  hazle- 
nut,  the  bark  of  which  is  purgative. 

AMBER.  Succinum.  A  beautiful  bi- 
tuminous substance,  of  a  yellow  or  brown 
colour,  either  transparent  or  opaque,  which 
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takes  a  good  polish,  and,  after  a  slight  rub- 
bing, becomes  so  tlectric,  as  to  attract 
straws  and  small  bodies  ;  it  was  called  »xuc 
r$ov,  (clcctrum)  by  the  ancients,  and  hence 
tin-  word  electricity.  When  powdered,  it 
emits  an  agreeable  smell.  It  is  dug  out  of 
the.  earth  at  various  depths,  and  often  con- 
tains insects  in  high  preservation  ;  a  circum- 
stance which  proves  that  it  has  been  liquid. 
Amber  is  also  found  floating  on  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic,  and  is  met  with  in  Italy,  Sicily, 
Poland,  Sweden,  &.c.  From  its  colour  or 
opacity  it  has  been  variously  distinguished; 
thus  white,  orange,  golden,  cloudy  amber, 
&c.  An  oil  is  obtained  from  it,  which,  a3 
well  as  its  other  preparations,  is  occasion- 
ally used  in  medicine  against  spasmodic 
diseases.  See  Oleum  Succini,  and  Succinic 
Acid. 

AMBERGKIS.  (Ambragrisea.)  A  con- 
crete, bituminous  substance,  of  a  soft  and 
tenacious  consistence,  marked  with  black 
and  yellow  spots,  and  of  an  agreeable  and 
strong  smell  when  heated  or  rubbed.  It  is 
found  in  very  irregular  masses,  floating  on 
the  sea,  near  the  Molucca  Islands,  Mada- 
gascar, Sumatra,  on  the  coast  of  Coroman- 
del,  Brazil,  America,  China,  and  Japan. 
Several  American  fishermen  assured  Dr. 
Schwediaur,  that  they  often  found  this  sub- 
stance either  among  the  excrements  of 
the  Physeter  macrocephalus,  a  species  of 
whale,  or  in  its  stomach,  or  in  a  vessel 
near  the  stomach.  The  medical  qualities 
of  ambergris  are  stomachic,  cordial,  and 
antispasmodic.  It  is  very  seldom  used  in 
this  country. 

Amblo'sis.  (AjuCxaxr/f:  from  a[x^xow,  to 
cause  abortion.)     A  miscarriage. 

Amblo'tica.  (Amblotica,  sc.  medicamcnta, 
a.y.C\unuta;  from  ttfx£hou>,  to  cause  abortion.) 
Medicines  which  were  supposed  to  occasion 
abortion. 

Amblyo'pia.  (From  apCxu;,  dull,  and 
c-\,,  the  eye.)  Hippocrates  means  by  this 
word,  dimness  of  sight  to  which  old  people 
are  subject.  Paulus  Actuarius,  and  the  best 
modern  writers,  seem  to  think  that  am- 
blyopia means  the  same  thing  as  the  in- 
complete amaurosis.  See  Gulta  serena  and 
Amaurosis. 

Amblyo'smus.     Amblytes.    The  same. 

A'mbo.     (Indian.)     The  mango. 

A'mbon.  (From  a^Csuw,  to  ascend.) 
Celsus  uses  this  term  to  signify  the  margin 
or  tip  of  the  sockets  in  which  the  heads  of 
the  large  bones  are  lodged. 

A'mbone.     The  same  as  ambe. 

A'mbra.  Amber.  Also  an  aromatic 
gum. 

A'mbra  cinera'cea.  (From  cineraceus, 
of  the  colour  of  ashes.)  Ambergris  and 
gray  amber. 

A'mbra  gri'sea.     Ambergris 

A'mbram.     Amber. 

Ambre'tte  *  See  Hibiscus  abelmoschus. 

Ambulativa      (From  ambvlo,  to  walk,? 
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A  species  of  kerpes ;  so  called  because  it 
walks  or   creeps   as    it    were    about    the 

body.  ,     .  N 

A'MBtto.  (From  tL/*@*h>M,  to  cast  lortli-; 
Ffalvs  Furiosus.  A  periodical  flatulent  dis- 
ease, caused,  according  to  Michaelis,  by  va- 
pours shooting  through  various  parts  ot  the 
body. 

Ambu'stio.     (From  amburo,  to  bum.; 

Ambuslum.     A  burn  or  scald. 

Ame'lla.     The  same  as  achmella. 

AMENORRHEA.  (From  *,  priv.  fjw, 
a  month,  and  \v,  to  flow.)  A  partial  or 
total  obstruction  of  the  menses  in  women 
from  other  causes  than  pregnancy  and  old 
age.  That  this  excrementitious  discharge 
should  be  regular  as  to  quantity  and  quaiity, 
and  that  "it  should  observe  the  monthly  pe- 
riod, is  essential  to  health.  When  it  is 
obstructed,  nature  makes  her  efforts  to  ob- 
tain for  it  some  other  outlet.  When  these 
efforts  of  nature  fail,  the  consequence  may 
be,  pyrexia,  pulmonic  diseases,  spasmodic 
affections,  hysteria,  epilepsia,  mania,  apo- 

Elexia,  chlorosis,  according  to  the  general 
abit  and  disposition  of  the  patient.  Dr. 
Cullen  places  this  genus  in  the  class  locales, 
and  order  epischescs.  His  species  are,  1. 
Emansio  mensium  ;  that  is,  when  the  menses 
do  not  appear  so  early  as  is  usually  expect- 
ed. See  Chlorosis.  2.  Supprcssio  mensium, 
when,  after  the  menses  appearing  and  con- 
tinuing as  usual  for  some  time,  they  cease 
without  pregnancy  occurring.  3.  Amenor- 
rhoza  difficilis,  vel  Menorrhagia  difficilis ,when 
this  flux  is  too  small  in  quantity,  and  attend- 
ed with  great  pain,  &tc. 

The  causes  of  a  suppression  of  the  menses 
appear  mostly  to  operate  by  inducing  a 
constriction  of  the  extreme  vessels  ;  such  as 
cold,  fear,  and  other  depressing  passions, 
an  indolent  life,  the  abuse  of  acids,  &tc. 
It  is  sometimes  symptomatic  of  other  disea- 
ses, in  which  considerable  debility  occurs, 
as  phthisis  pulmonalis.  When  the  discharge 
has  been  some  time  interrupted,  particular- 
ly in  persons  previously  healthy,  haemor- 
rhages will  often  happen  from  other  out- 
lets, the  nose,  stomach,  lungs,  &.c.  even 
in  some  instances  a  periodical  discharge  of 
blood  from  an  ulcer  has  occurred.  The 
patient  generally  becomes  obstinately  cos- 
tive, often  dyspeptic  ;  colicky  pains,  and 
various  hysterical  symptoms  likewise  are  apt 
to  attend.  The  means  of  chief  efficacy  in 
restoring  the  uterine  function  are  those  cal- 
culated to  relax  spasm,  assisted  sometimes 
by  such  as  increase  arterial  action,  particu- 
larly in  protracted  cases.  The  former  will 
be  employed  with  most  probability  of  suc- 
cess, when  symptoms  of  a  menstrual  effort 
appear.  They  are,  especially  the  hip-bath, 
fomentations  to  the  hypogastrium,  sitting 
over  a  vessel  of  hot  water,  so  that  the  va- 
pour may  be  applied  to  the  pudenda  ;  with 
antispasmodic  medicines,  as  the  compound 
galbanum   pill,  castor,  kr.   but  especially 
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opium.  If  the  patient  be  plethoric,  vena- 
section  should  be  premised.  In  cases  of 
long  standing,  the  object  will  be  to  bring 
about  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  ute- 
rus. This  may  be  accomplished  by  em- 
menagogues,  of  which  savine  and  the  lylta 
are  most  to  be  depended  upon  ;  though  the 
latter  would  be  improper,  if  hematuria 
had  occurred.  Certain  cathartics  are  also 
very  useful,  particularly  aloes,  which  ap- 
pear to  operate  especially  on  the  rectum, 
and  thus  sympathetically  influence  the  ute- 
rus. Electric  shocks  passed  through  the 
hypogastric  region,  may  likewise  contribute 
to  the  cure. 

In  cases  of  scanty  and  painful  menstrua- 
tion, the  means  pointed  out  above  as  calcu- 
lated to  take  off  constriction  of  the  uterine 
vessels  should  be  resorted  to  ;  especially 
the  hip-bath,  and  the  free  use  of  opium. 

AMENTIA.  (From  *,  priv.  and  mem, 
the  mind.)  Imbecility  of  intellect,  by  which 
the  relations  of  things  are  either  not  per- 
ceived or  not  recollected.  A  disease  in 
the  class  neuroses,  and  order  vesania  of 
Cullen.  when  it  originates  at  birth,  it  is 
called  amentia  congenita,  natural  stupidity; 
when  from  the  infirmities  of  age,  amentia 
senilis,  dotage  or  childishness  ;  and  when 
from  some  accidental  cause,  amentia  acqvi- 
sita. 

American  balsam.  See  Myroxylon  Ptrw- 
ferum. 

America'num  tubero'sum.  The  potato. 
An  American  tuberose  root.  See  Solatium. 

Amethy'sta  pha'rmaca.  From  a,  nej 
and  fxtSu,  wine.)  Medicines  which  were 
said  either  to  prevent  or  remove  the  effecli 
of  wine.     Galen. 

Amethy'stus.  (From  a.,  neg.  and  //efiw 
xa,  to  be  inebriated.)  The  amethyst.  A 
precious  stone,  so  called,  because  in  former 
times,  according  to  Plutarch,  it  was  thought 
to  prevent  drunkenness.  Ruland.  in  La. 
Chem. 

Ami'culum.  A  little  short  cloak.  Itii 
the  same  as  the  amnios,  but  anciently  meant 
a  covering  for  the  pubes  of  boys,  when  they 
exercised  in  the  gymnasium.     Rhodius. 

A'midum.     See  Amy  I  urn. 

Amin/e'um.  A  wine  produced  in  Ami- 
naja,  formerly  a  province  of  Italy  ;  called 
also  Salernum.  Also  a  strong  wine  vine- 
gar. Galen  mentions  Aminajum  NeapO' 
litanum,  and  Aminaeum  Siculum. 

A'MMI.  (Afx/xi;  from  ap/mc;,  sand,  (roB 
its  likeness  to  little  gravel  stones.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna-an 
system.  2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of 
the  herb  bishop's  weed,  of  which  there  are 
two  sorts,  the  anwii  vtrum  and  rulgare. 

A'mmi  ma'jus.  The  systematic  name  for 
the  ammi  vulgarc  of  the  shops.  The  seeds 
of  this  plant,  Ammi  majus  of  Linnaeus i 
— foliis  inferioribus  pinnatis,  lanceolate 
serratis ;  superioribus,  multifidis,  Hncaribtu. 
are  U>?<  powerful  than  those  of  the 
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urnmi,  but  were  exhibited  with  the  same 
views. 

A'mmi  ve'hum.     See  Sison  ammi. 

A'mmi  vulo.v'rk.     See  Ammi  majus. 

A'mmion.    Ammium.     Cinnabar. 

Ammocho'sia.  (From  a^cc,  sand,  and 
#»,  to  pour.)  A  remedy  for  drying  the 
body  by  sprinkling  it  with  hot  sand.  Ori- 
basius. 

Ammonia  aceta'ta.  See  Liquor  acttalis 
ammonia. 

Ammo'nia  murja'ta.     See  Sal  Ammoniac. 

Ammo'nia  pr^parata.  See  mbcarbonas 
ammonia. 

AMMO'NIA.  Ammonia-gas.  The  sub- 
stance so  called,  is  an  aeriform  or  gaseous 
body. 

Pure  ammonia  appears  to  be  a  compound 
of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  rendered  gaseous 
by  caloric.  If  a  portion  of  it  well  dried  be 
subjected  to  repeated  electrical  explosions, 
its  bulk  becomes  gradually  almost  doubled, 
being  resolved  into  hydrogen  and  nitrogen 
gases,of  which  the  latter  constitutes  only  one- 
fourth  by  measure  of  the  result ;  and  there- 
fore the  proportions  by  weight  are  about : 
18  hydrogen 
82  nitrogen 

100 

If  some  liquid  ammonia  be  subjected  to 
the  galvanic  influence  in  contact  with  mer- 
cury, a  substance  resembling  an  amalgam 
is  formed  :  but  whether  this  be  a  com- 
pound of  ammonia  and  mercury,  or  con- 
sist of  the  latter  united  to  some  element 
of  ammonia,  is  uncertain.  Berzelius,  who 
made  the  discovery,considers  the  volatile  al- 
kali to  be  a  compound  of  oxygen,  and  a  me- 
tallic substance,  which  he  calls  ammonium. 

Ammonia-gas  has  a  strong  and  very  pun- 
gent odour,  h  extinguishes  a  flame,  yet  it 
increases  the  magnitude  of  the  flame  ot  a 
taper  before  extinction,  producing  a  pale 
yellow  colour  round  its  edge.  Animals 
cannot  breathe  it  without  death  ensuing. 
It  is  lighter  than  atmospheric  air,  in  the 
proportion  of  three  to  five.  It  tinges  y«l- 
iow  vegetable  colours  brown,  and  blue  ones 
green.  It  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  cold  water  ; 
by  ardent  spirit,  essential  oils,  ether,  char- 
coal, sponge,  bits  of  linen  cloth,  and  all 
porous  bodies. 

When  a  piece  of  ice  is  brought  in  con- 
tact with  this  gas,  it  melts  and  absorbs  the 
gas,  while  at  the  same  time  its  temperature 
is  increased.  It  has  no  effect  upon  oxy- 
gen gas  while  cold  ;  but  when  made  to  pass 
with  it  through  an  ignited  lube,  it  detonates 
and  becomes  decomposed.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  common  air.  It  is  also  decom- 
posed by  phosphorus  at  high  tempera- 
tures. 

It  does  not  explode  when  mixed  with 
hydrogen  gas.  Nitrogen  gas  has  no  effect 
upon  it.  Atmospheric  air  does  not  combine 
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with  it  at  common  temperatures,  but  only 
mixes  with  and  dilutes  it.  When  made  to 
pass  through  ignited  charcoal,  it  forms  with 
it  a  substance  called  prussic  acid.  It 
brought  into  contact  with  acid  gases,  both 
gases  lose  their  gaseous  form,  and  become 
concrete.  It  has  no  sensible  action  on 
earths,  or  on  the  salino  terrene  substances. 
It  combines  readily  with  acids,  and  unites 
to  sulphur,  when  both  are  in  a  state  of  va- 
pour. It  reduces  oxides  of  metals  to  their 
metallic  state,  and  is  decomposed  by  them. 
It  is  also  decomposed  by  oxygenated  muria- 
tic acid  gas,  &e.— When  liquid  ammonia  is 
exposed  to  the  temperature  of  46  degrees 
below  0,  it  crystallizes,  and  when  suddenly 
cooled  down  to  68  degrees  below  0,  it  as- 
sumes a  gelatinous  appearance,  and  has 
scarcely  any  odour. 

Methods  of  obtaining  Ammonia. — 1.  Mix 
together  equal  quantities  of  muriate  of  am- 
monia and  quick- Hme,separately  powdered; 
introduce  them  into  a  gas-bottle  or  retort, 
apply  the  heat  of  a  lamp,  and  receive  the 
gas  over  mercury. 

Explanation.— Muriate  of  Ammonia  con- 
sists of  muriatic  acid  and  ammonia;  on 
adding  lime  to  it,  a  decomposition  takes 
place,  the  muriatic  acid  quits  the  ammonia 
and  unites  to  the  lime,  forming  muriate  of 
lime,  which  remains  in  the  retort,  and  the 
ammonia  flies  off  in  the  state  of  gas. 

Remark. — In  order  to  obtain  the  gas  in  a 
state  of  purity,  it  is  essentially  necessary 
that  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  gas  first 
disengaged,  be  suffered  to  escape.on  account 
of  the  common  air  contained  in  the  distil- 
ling vessel,  and  in  the  interstices  of  the  in- 
gredients. 

2.  Ammonia  may  likewise  be  obtained 
by  heating  the  liquid  ammonia  of  the  shops 
(liquor  ammoniae,  Pharm.  Loud.)  in  a 
retort  placed  in  communication  with  the 
mercurial  pneumatic  trough. 

In  this  process  the  ammonia  contained  in 
this  liquid  combines  with  caloric,  assumes 
the  form  of  ammonia-gas,  and  parts  with 
the  water  to  which  it  was  united. 

Remark.— The  temperature  of  the  fluid 
must  not  be  carried  so  high  as  to  cause  the 
water  to  be  converted  into  vapour,  or,  if 
this  cannot  well  be  avoided,  a  small  vessel 
should  be  interposed  between  the  retort  and 
the  receiver,  which,  when  kept  cool,  may 
serve  to  condense  the  aqueous  vapour  which 
is  formed,  and  cause  the  ammonia-gas  to 
pass  in  a  very  pure  and  dry  state. 

Ammonia  is  likewise  produced  during 
the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  animal 
and  vegetable  substances  ;  in  these  cases  it 
did  not  pre-exist  in  them  ready  formed,  but 
it  generated  by  the  union  of  the  hydrogen 
and  nitrogen  contained  in  them. 

In  combination  with  water,  this  alkali 
forms  a  solution  of,  or  liquid  ammonia, 
which  is  called,  in  the  London  pharniaco- 
poria, 
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LiQtfOK  ammonia 

Take  of  muriate  of  ammonia,eight  ounces. 

Lime  newly  prepared,  six  ounces. 

Water,  four  pints. 

Four  on  the  lime  a  pint  of  the  water ;  then 
eover  the  vessel.and  set  them  by  for  an  hour; 
then  add  the  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  the 
remaining  water  previously  made  boiling 
hot,  and  cover  the  vessel  again  ;  strain  the 
liquor  when  it  has  cooled  ;  then  distil  from 
it  twelve  fluid  ounces  of  the  solution  oi  am- 
monia. The  specific  gravity  of  this  solution 
should  be  to  that  of  distilled  water,  as  96  to 

100.  ... 

Lime  is  capable  of  decomposing  muriate 
of  ammonia  at  a  temperature  much  below 
that  of  boiling  water  ;  so  that  when  the  ma- 
terials are  mixed,  a  solution  of  ammonia  and 
of  muriate  of  lime  is  obtained.  This  being 
submitted  to  distillation.the  ammonia  passes 
over  with  a  certain  portion  of  the  w-ater,  lea- 
ving behind  the  muriate  of  lime  dissolved  in 
the  rest.  The  proportion  of  water  directed 
seems,  however,  unnecessarily  great,  which 
obliges  the  operator  to  employ  larger  vessels 
than  would  otherwise  suffice.  But  the  pro- 
cess now  directed  is  certainly  much  easier, 
more  economical,  and  more  uniform  in  its 
results,  than  that  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of 
1809. 

This  preparation  is  colourless  and  transpa- 
rent, with  a  strong  peculiar  smell ;  it  parts 
witb  the  ammonia  in  the  form  of  gas,  if 
heated  to  130  degrees,  and  requires  to  be 
kept,  with  a  cautious  exclusion  of  atmosphe- 
rical air,  with  the  carbonic  acid  of  which 
it  readily  unites  :  on  this  latter  account,  the 
propriety  of  keeping  it  in  small  bottles  in- 
stead of  a  large  one,  has  been  suggested. 

This  is  the  aqua  ammonite  pura.  of  the 
shops,  and  the  alkali  volatile  causlicum. 

Water  of  ammonia  is  very  rarely  given 
internally,  although  it  may  be  used  in  doses 
often  or  twenty  drops,  largely  diluted,  as  a 
powerful  stimulant,  in  asphyxia  and  similar 
diseases.  Externally,  it  is  applied  to  the 
skin  as  a  rubefacient,  and  in  the  form  of  gas 
to  the  nostrils,  and  to  the  eyes  as  a  stimu- 
lant :  in  cases  of  torpor,  paralysis,  rheuma- 
tism, syncope,  hysteria,  and  chronic  oph- 
thalmia. 

The  other  preparations  of  ammonia  in  use 
arc, 

1.  The  sub-carbonate  of  ammonia.  See 
Ammonia:  subcarbonas,  and  ammonia;  snb- 
carbanalis  liquor. 

2.  The  acetate  of  ammonia.  See  Ammo- 
nite aeetatis  liquor. 

3.  The  muriate  of  ammonia.  See  Sal- 
ammoniac. 

4.  Ferrum  ammoninUim. 

5.  Several  tinctures  and  spirits,  holding 
ammonia  in  solution. 

AMMONl'AOUM.  (A/*/wv**»5V k  so  call- 
ed from  Ammonia,  whence  it  was  brought  ) 
Hum-ammoniac.  A  concrete  gummy  resi- 
nous juice,  composed  of  little   lumps,  or 
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tears,  of  a  strong  and  somewhat  ungrateful 
smell',  and  nauseous  taste,  followed  by  a 
bitterness.  There  has,  hitherto,  been  no  in- 
formation had  concerning  the  plant  which 
affords  this  drug  ;  but  Wildenow  considers 
it  to  be  the  Ihraclenm  gummiferum,  having 
raised  that  plant  from  the  seeds,  which  are 
sometimes  found  in  the  drug.  It  is  im- 
ported here  from  Turkey,  and  from  the 
East-indies.  Gum-ammoniacum  is  princi- 
pally employed  as  an  expectorant,  and  is 
frequently  prescribed  in  asthma  and  chronic 
catarrh.  Its  dose  is  from  10  to  30  grains. 
It  is  given  in  the  form  of  pill  or  diffused  in 
water,  and  is  frequently  combined  with 
squill,  or  tartarized  antimony.  In  large 
doses,  it  proves  purgative.  Externally,  it 
is  applied  as  a  discutient,  under  the  form  of 
plaster,  to  white  swellings  of  the  knee,  and 
to  indolent  tumours.  The  officinal  prepa- 
rations are  Ammoniacum  purificatum:  Em- 
plastrum  ammoniaci :  Empl.  ammoniaci 
cum  hydrargyro  ;  Mistura  ammoniaci. 

AMMONl'*  ACETAT1S  LIQUOR.      Solution  of 

acetate  of  ammonia;  formerly  called  Aqua, 
ammonia:  acette.  "  Take  of  sub-carbonate  of 
ammonia,  two  ounces;  acetic  acid,  four 
pints.  Add  the  acid  to  the  salt,  until  bub- 
bles of  gas  shall  no  longer  arise,  and  mix." 
The  effervescence  is  occasioned  by  the  es- 
cape of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  the  acetic 
acid  expels,  and  neutralizes  the  ammonia. 

If  the  acid  rather  predominate,  the  solu- 
tion is  more  grateful  to  the  taste ;  and  pro- 
vided that  acid  be  correctly  prepared,  the 
proportions  here  given  will  be  found  suffi- 
cient; where  the  acid  cannot  be  depended 
on,  it  will  be  right  to  be  regulated  rather 
by  the  cessation  of  effervescence  than  by 
quantity, 

This  preparation  was  formerly  known  in 
the  shops  under  the  name  of  spirit  of  Min- 
dererus.  When  assisted  by  a  warm  regimen, 
it  proves  an  excellent  and  powerful  sudo- 
rific; and,  as  it  operates  without  quickening 
the  circulation,  or  increasing  the  heat  of  the 
body,  it  is  admissible  in  febrile  and  inflam- 
matory diseases,  in  which  the  use  of  stimu- 
lating sudorifi.es  are  attended  with  danger. 
Its  action  may  likewise  be  determined  to  the 
kidneys,  by  walking  about  in  the  cool  air. 
The  common  dose  is  half  an  ounce,  either 
by  itself,  or  along  with  other  medicines, 
adapted  to  the  same  intention. 

Ammonia  carbonas.  See  Ammonia:  sub- 
carbonas. 

Ammonia  Liquor.     See  Ammonia. 

AmmSnia   murias      See  Sal-ammoniac. 

Ammo'nije  subcakbo'nas.  Ammonia  car- 
bonas. Subcarbonate  of  ammonia.  This 
preparation  was  formerly  called  ammonia 
praparala,  and  5a/  volatilis  .talis  ammoniaci, 
and  sal  rolalilis.  It  is  made  thus: — take  of 
muriate  of  ammonia,  a  pound;  of  prepared 
chalk,  dried,  a  pound  and  a  half.  Reduce 
them  separately  to  powder;  then  mix  them 
together,  and   sublime  in   a  heat  gradually 
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raised,  till  the  retort  becomes  red.  In  this 
preparation  a  double  decomposition  takes 
place,  tbe  carbonic  acid  of  the  chalk  uniting 
with  the  ammonia,  and  forming  subcarbo- 
nate  of  ammonia,  which  is  volatilized,  while 
muriate  of  lime  remains  in  the  vessel. 

This  salt  possesses  nervine  and  stimula- 
ting powers,  and  is  highly  beneficial  in  the 
dose  of  from  two  to  eight  grains,  in  nervous 
affections,  debilities,  flatulency,  and  acidity 
from  d_\  spepsia. 

AMMONIiE    SUBCARBONA'TIS    LIQUOR.       Li- 

quor  ammonia:  carbonalis.  Solution  of  sub- 
carbonate  of  ammonia.  The  aqua  ammonite 
of  the  Pharm.  Loud.  17S7.  "  Take  of  sub- 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  four  ounces  ;  distil- 
led water,  a  pint.  Dissolve  the  subcarbo- 
nate  of  ammonia  in  the  water,  and  filter  tbe 
solution  through  paper."  This  preparation 
possesses  the  properties  of  ammonia  in  its 
action  on  the  human  body.  See  Ammonia: 
subcarbonas. 

Ammo'nion.  (From  a/ups;,  sand.)  AtMius 
uses  this  term  to  denote  a  collyrium  of  great 
virtue  in  many  diseases  of  the  eye,  which 
was  said  to  remove  sand  or  gravel  from  the 
eyes. 
"  AMMONIUM.  Berzelius  has  given  this 
name  to  a  supposed  metal  which  with  oxy- 
gen he  conceives  to  form  the  alkali  called 
ammonia.     See  Ammonia. 

Amne'sia.  (From  *,  nrir.  and  /uvxa-t;, 
memory.)  Amneslia.  Forgctfulness;  mostly 
a  symptomatic  affection. 

Amne'stia.     See  Amnesia. 

AMNIOS.  Amnion.  (From  a^vc?,  a 
lamb,  or  lamb's  skin.)  The  soft  interi\al 
membrane  which  surrounds  the  foetus.  It 
is  very  thin  and  pellucid  in  the  early  stage  of 
pregnancy,  but  acquires  considerable  thick- 
ness and  strength  in  the  latter  months.  The 
amnios  contains  a  thin  watery  fluid,  in  which 
the  foetus  is  suspended.  In  the  abortion  of  the 
early  months,  we  find  the  quantity  of  this 
fluid  very  great  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
ovum,  and  the  amnios  forms  a  delicate  and 
almost  gelatinous  substance,  and  is  a  pro- 
vision for  the  regular  presentation  of  the 
head  of  the  child  ;  for  now  Ihe  foetus  being 
suspended  in  the  fluid,  and  hanging  by  the 
umbilicus,  and  the  head  and  upper  part  of 
the  body  greatly  preponderating,  it  takes 
that  position  with  the  head  presenting  to 
the  orifice  of  the  womb,  which  is  necessary 
to  natural  and  safe  labour,  the  fcetus  being 
prevented  from  shifting,  in  the  latter  month?, 
by  the  closer  embracing  of  the  child  with 
the  uterus. 

AMNIOTIC  A'CID.  Vauquelin  and 
Buniva  have  discovered  a  peculiar  acid  in 
the  liquor  of  the  amnios  of  the  cow,  to 
which  they  have  given  tbe  name  of  amnio- 
tic acid. 

It  exists  in  the  form  of  a  white  pulveru- 
lent powder.  It  is  slightly  acid  to  the  taste, 
but  sensibly  reddens  vegetable  blues.  It  is 
difficultly  soluble  in  cold,but  readilv  soluble 


in  boiling  water,  and  in  alkohol.  When  ex- 
posed to  a  strong  heat,  it  exhales  an  odour 
of  ammonia  and  of  pruasic  acid.  Assisted 
by  beat,  it  decomposes  carbonate  of  potash, 
soda,  and  ammonia.  It  produces  no  change 
in  the  solutions  of  silver,  lead,  or  mercury, 
in  uitric  acid. 

Amniotic  acid  may  be  obtained  by  eva- 
porating the  liquor  of  the  amnios  of  the  cow 
to  a  fourth  part,  and  suffering  it  to  cool; 
crystals  of  amniotic  acid  will  be  obtained  in 
considerable  quantity. 

Whether  this  acid  exists  in  the  liquor  of  the 
amnios  of  other  animals,  is  not  yet  known. 

AMO'MUM.  (From  an  Arabian  word, 
signifying  a  pigeon,  whose  foot  it  was 
thought  to  resemble.)  Tbe  name  of  a  ge- 
nus of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class, 
Monandria.    Order,  Monogynia. 

Amo'mum  veeum.  True  stone  parsley. 
Tbe  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  grape,  of  a 
strong  and  grateful  and  aromatic  taste,  and 
penetrating  smell.  Tbe  seeds  have  been 
given  as  a  carminative. 

Amo'mum  card  amo'mum.  The  former  sys- 
tematic name  for  tbe  cardamomum  minus. 
See  Eleltaria  cardamomum. 

Amo'mum  gra'num  paradisi.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  plant  which  affords  the 
grains  of  paradise.  Cardamomum  majus. 
Mclegnctla  maniguelta.  Cardamomum  pi- 
peratium.  1  hey  are  angular  reddish  brown 
seeds,  smaller  than  pepper,  and  resembling 
very  much  the  seeds  of  the  cardamomum 
minus.  They  are  extremely  hot,  and  simi- 
lar in  virtue  to  pepper. 

Amo'mum  zingiber.  The  former  system- 
atic name  of  the  plant  which  affords  ginger. 
See  Zingiber  Officinale. 

Amo'kge.     See  Ainurca. 

Amf-elosa'gria.  (From  a./u7ri\c;,  a  vine, 
and  tvygut,  wild.)     See  Bryonia. 

Amphemeri'nos.  (From  Afji.pt,  about,  and 
j)//e§a,  a  day.)  Amphemerina.  A  quotidian 
fever.     A  species  of  ague. 

AMPHlARTHRO'oIS.  (A^<|)«g9?»<r/?  ■ 
from  u/*<pi,  both,  and  a^goiawc,  an  articula- 
tion :  so  called  from  its  partaking  both  of 
diathrosis  and  synathrosis.)  A  mixed 
species  of  connexion  of  bones,  which  admits 
of  an  obscure  motion,  as  is  observed  in  the 
metacarpal  and  metatarsal  bones,  and  the 
vertebrae. 

Amphibious.  (From  nfx^i,  umbo,  and 
/2«f,  vita.)  Animals  are  thus  called,  that 
live  both  on  land  and  in  the  water.  The  am- 
phibious animals,  according  to  Linnaeus,  are 
a  class  whose  heart  is  furnished  with  one 
ventricle  and  one  auricle,  in  which  respira- 
tion is  in  a   considerable  degree  voluntary. 

Amphibeestroi'des.  (From  ct/x^iGhurgot, 
a  net,  and  u<fo;,  a  resemblance.)  The  re- 
tina, or  net-like  coat  of  the  eye. 

Amphibra'nchia.  (From  *(a<$i,  about, 
and  fya.v%itt,  the  jaws.)  The  fauces  or  parts 
about  the  tonsils,  according  to  Hippocrates 
and  Fogsius 
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Amphicau'stis.  (From  *pn,  about,  and 
xxvn;,  ripe  corn,  pudendum  muhtbre.) 
A  sort  of  wild  barley.  Eustachius  says  it 
was  also  to  express  "the  private  parts  of  a 
woman.  . 

Amphideon.  (From  ayifi,  on  both  sides, 
and  Jkw.,  to  divide.)  Amphiddum.  Jtmphi- 
dium.  The  os  tincae,  or  mouth  ot  the  womb, 
which  opens  both  ways,  was  so  called  by 
the  ancients. 

Amphidiarthro'sis.  The  same  as  am- 
phiathrosis. 

Amphimeri'na.  (From  *w,  about,  and 
Hf**g*,  a  day.)  An  intermitting  fever  of  the 
quotidian  kind. 

Amphime'trion.  (From  */x<j>/,  about,  and 
fxilgx,  the  womb)  Amphimetrium.  The 
parts  about  the  womb.     Hippocrates. 

A'mphiplex.  (From  a,uyi,  about,  and 
vrxutlce,  to  connect.)  According  to  Kufus 
Ephesius,  the  part  situated  between  the 
scrotum  and  anus,  and  which  is  connected 
with  the  thighs. 

Amphipneu'ma.  (From  a/juft,  about,  and 
wiufjia,  breath.)  A  difficulty  of  breathing. 
Dyspncea.     Hippocrates. 

Amphi'polos.  (From  ajuqi,  about,  and 
-woxac,  to  attend.)  Amphipolus.  One  who 
attends  the  bed  of  a  sick  person,  and  ad- 
ministers to  him.     Hippocrates. 

Amphismi'ea.  (From  a.f*qt,  on  both 
sides,  and  (r/ut.tM,  an  incision  knife.)  A  dis- 
secting knife,  with  an  edge  on  both  sides. 
Galen. 

AMPU'LLA.  {x/xStK\a.,  from  <wa£*K>M,  to 
swell  out.)     A  bottle. 

1.  All  bellied  vessels  are  so  called  in 
chemistry,  as  bolt-heads,  receivers,  cucur- 
bits, &.C. 

2.  In  anatomy  this  term  is  applied  by 
Scarpa  to  the  dilated  portions  of  the  mem- 
branaceous semicircular  canals,  just  within 
the  veslibulum  of  the  ear. 

Ampulle'sckns.  (From  ampulla,  a  bot- 
tle.) The  most  tumid  part  of  Pecquet's 
duct  is  called  alveus  ampullescens. 

Amputa'tio.  (From  amputo,  to  cut  oft') 
Ectome.  A  surgical  operation,  which  con- 
sists in  the  removal  of  a  limb  or  viscus  ; 
thus  we  say  a  leg,  a  finger,  the  penis,  &c. 
when  cut  off,  are  amputated;  but  when 
speaking  of  a  tumour,  or  excrescence,  it  is 
paid  to  be  dissected  out  or  removed. 

Amule'tum-  (Vvom  u/u/ux,  a  bond  ;  be- 
cause it  was  tied  round  the  person's  neck  ; 
or  rather  from  *[avw,  to  defend  )  An  amu- 
let, or  charm  ;  by  wearing  which  the  person 
was  supposed  to  be  defended  from  the  ad- 
mission of  all  evil  ;  in  particular,  an  anti- 
dote against  the  plague. 

Amu'rca.  (From  a/Mgyu,  to  press  out) 
Amorce.  A  small  herb,  whose  expressed 
juice  is  used  in  dying.  Also  the  sediment 
of  the  olive,  after  the  oil  has  been  pressed 
from  it ;  recommended  by  Hippocrates  and 
Galen  as  an  application  to  ulcers. 

Amu'tica.      (From    xuvrlv,  to  scratch) 
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Medicines  that,  by  vellicating  or  scratching, 
as  it  were,  the  bronchia,  stimulate  it  to  the 
discharge  of  whatever  is  to  be  thrown  off 
the  lungs. 

A'myche.  (From  uy.vtrcru,  to  scratch.) 
A  superficial  laceration  or  exulceration  of 
the  skin  :  a  slight  wound.  Hippocrates.— 
Scarification.      Galen. 

Amy'ctica.  (From  ay.v<r<rui,  to  vellicate.) 
Medicines  which  stimulate  and  vellicate  the 
skin,  according  to  Caelius  Aurelianus. 

AMY'G  DAL  A.  (A/uvyfxM,  from  ttpvwu, 
to  lancinate  :  so  called,  because  after  the 
green  husk  is  removed  from  the  fruit,  there 
appear  upon  the  shell  certain  fissures,  as  it 
were  lacerations.)  The  Almond.  SeeAmyg- 
dolus. 

Amy'gdala  dulcis.     See  Amygdalus. 

Amy'gdala  ama'ra.     See  Amygdalus. 

Amy'ddal^:.  The  tonsils,  so  called  from 
a  supposed  resemblance  to  almonds. 

AMYGDALUS.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system  Class, 
Icosandria.  Order,  Monogymia.  The  almond- 
tree. 

Amy'gdalus  communis.  The  pharma- 
copceial  name  of  the  common  almond. 
Amygdalus  communis  of  Linnaeus  :—folw 
serratis  infimis  glandulosis,  floribus  sessilibm 
germinis. 

The  almond  is  a  native  of  Barbary.  The 
same  tree  produces  either  bitter  or  sweet. 
Sweet  almonds  are  more  in  use  as  food  thai 
medicine  ;  but  they  are  said  to  be  difficult 
of  digestion,  unless  extremely  well  commi- 
nuted. Thefir  medicinal  qualities  depend 
upon  the  oil  which  they  contain  in  the  fari- 
naceous matter,  and  which  they  afford  on 
expression,  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  half 
their  weight.  It  is  very  similar  to  olive  oil; 
perhaps  rather  purer,  and  is  used  for  the 
same  purposes.  The  oil  thus  obtained  is  more 
agreeable  to  the  palate  than  most  of  the 
other  expressed  oils,  and  is  therefore  pre- 
ferred for  internal  use,  being  generally  em- 
ployed with  a  view  to  obtund  acrid  juices, 
and  to  soften  and  relax  the  solids,  in  tickling 
coughs,  hoarseness,  costiveness,  nephritic 
pains,  &c.  externally  it  is  applied  against 
tension  and  rigidity  of  particular  parls. 
The  milky  solutions  of  almonds  in  watery 
liquors,  usually  called  emulsions,  possess, 
in  a  certain  degree,  the  emollient  qualities 
of  the  oil,  tind  have  this  advantage  over 
pure  oil,  that  they  may  be  given  in  acute 
or  inflammatory  disorders,  without  danger 
of  the  ill  effects  which  the  oil  might  some- 
limes  produce  by  turning  rancid.  The 
officinal  preparations  of  almonds,  are  the 
expressed  oil,  the  confection,  and  the  emul- 
sion ;  to  the  latter  the  addition  of  gum  ara- 
bic  is  sometimes  directed,  which  renders  it 
a  still  more  useful  demulcent  in  catarrhal 
affections,  stranguries,  fee. 

Bitter  almonds  yield  a  large  quantity  of 

oil,  perfectly  similar  to  that  obtained  f'roiu 

'  almonds,  hut  the  matter  remaining 
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after  the  expression  of  the  oil,  is  taore 
powerfully  bitter  than  the  almond  in  its  en- 
tire state.  Great  part  of  the  bitter  matter 
dissolves  by  the  assistance  of  heat,  both  in 
water  and  rectified  spirit ;  and  a  part  arises 
also  with  both  menstrua  in  distillation.  Bit- 
ter almonds  have  been  long  known  to  be 
poisonous  to  various  brute  animals ;  and 
some  authors  have  alleged  that  they  are 
also  deleterious  to  the  human  species;  but 
the  facts  recorded  upon  this  point  appear  to 
want  further  proof.  However,  as  the 
noxious  quality  seems  to  reside  in  that  mat- 
ter which  gives  it  the  bitterness  and  flavour, 
it  is  very  probable,  that  when  this  is  sepa- 
rated by  distillation,  and  taken  in  a  suffi- 
ciently concentrated  state,  it  may  prove  a 
poison  to  man,  as  is  the  case  with  the  com- 
mon laurel,  to  which  it  appears  extremely 
analogous.  Bergius  tells,  that  bitter  al- 
monds, in  the  form  of  emulsion,  cured  ob- 
stinate intermittents,  after  the  bark  had 
failed.  A  simple  water  is  distilled  from 
bitter  almonds,  after  the  oil  is  pressed  out, 
which  possesses  the  same  qualities,  and  in 
the  same  degree,  as  that  drawn  from  cherry- 
stones. These  afforded,  formerly,  the  now 
exploded  aqua  cerasorum  nigrorum,  or 
black  cherry- water. 

Amy'gdalus  pe'rsica.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  common  peach-tree.  The  fruit 
is  known  to  be  grateful  and  wholesome,  sel- 
dom disagreeing  with  the  stomach,  unless 
this  organ  is  not  in  a  healthy  state,  or  the 
fruit  has  been  eaten  to  excess,  when  effects 
similar  to  those  of  the  other  dulco-acid  sum- 
mer fruits  may  be  produced.  The  flowers, in- 
cluding the  calyx,  as  well  as  the  corolla,  are 
the  parts  of  the  persica  used  for  medicinal 
purposes.  These  have  an  agreeable  but  weak 
smell,  and  a  bitterish  taste.  Boulduc  ob- 
serves, "  that  when  distilled,  without  addi- 
tion, by  the  heat  of  a  water  bath,  they  yield 
one-sixth  their  weight,  or  more,  of  a  whitish 
liquid,  which  communicates  to  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  other  liquids  a  flavour 
like  that  of  the  kernels  of  fruits.  These 
flowers  have  a  cathartic  effect,  and,  espe- 
cially to  children,  have  been  successfully 
given  in  the  character  of  a  vermifuge  ; 
for  this  purpose,  an  infusion  of  a  dram  of 
the  flowers  dried,  or  half  an  ounce  in  their 
recent  state,  is  the  requisite  dose.  The 
leaves  of  the  persica  are  also  found  to  pos- 
sess an  anthelmintic  power,  and  from  a  great 
number  of  experiments  appear  to  have  been 
given  with  invariable  success  both  to  chil- 
dren and  adults.  However,  as  the  leaves 
and  flowers  of  the  persica  manifest,  in 
some  degree,  the  quality  of  those  of  the 
laurocerasus,  they  ought  to  be  used  with 
caution. 

A'mvla.  (From  anvylum,  starch.)  Any 
sort  of  chemical  fa?cula,  or  highly  pulver- 
ized residuum. 

Amv'leo.v.     Amylion.     Starch. 

A'MYLUM.     (A,uv\ov,  from  a,  priv.  and 
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(jlum,  a  mill ;  because  it  was  formerly  made 
from  wheat,  without  the  assistance  of  a 
mill.  Starch.  The  fajcula  of  wheat,  or 
starch  of  wheat.  the  white  substance 
which  subsides  from  the  water  that  is  mixed 
with  wheaien  flour.  The  starch-makers 
sutler  it  to  remain  in  the  water  for  a  time 
after  it  has  become  acid,  which  makes  it 
very  white  and  soft  to  the  touch,  and  scarce- 
ly sensible  to  the  taste.  As  starch  forms 
the  greatest  part  of  flour,  it  cannot  be 
doubled  but  that  it  is  the  principal  alimen- 
tary substance  contained  in  our  bread.  In 
a  medical  point  of  view,  it  is  to  be  consi- 
dered as  a  demulcent;  and,  accordingly, 
it  forms  the  principal  ingredient  of  an  otti- 
cinal  lozenge  in  catarrhs,  and  a  mucilage 
prepared  from  it,  often  produces  excellent 
effects,  both  taken  by  the  mouth  and  in  the 
form  of  clyster,  in  dysenteries  and  diarrhoea, 
from  irritation  of  the  intestines.  Milk  and 
starch,  with  the  addition  of  suet  finely  shred, 
and  incorporated  by  boiling,  was  the  soup 
employed  by  Sir  John  Cringle,  in  dysente- 
ries, where  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
intestines  had  been  abraded.  Externally 
surgeons  apply  it  as  an  absorbent  in  erysi- 
pelas. 

AMY  RIS.  (From  &,  intensive, and  /uv£t>v: 
ointment,  or  balm  ;  so  called  from  its  use, 
or  smell.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Liniisean  system,  of  which  two  species 
are  used  in  medicine. 

Ami'ris  Elemifera.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  from  which  it  is  supposed 
we  obtain  the  resin  called  gum-elemi.  The 
plant  is  described  as  Amyris  elemifera  of  Lin- 
naeus :  foliis  ternis  quinulo-pinnatisque  subtus 
tomenlosis.  Elemi  is  brought  here  from  the 
Spanish  West  Indies:  it  is  most  esteemed 
when  softish,  somewhat  transparent,  of  a 
pale  whitish  colour, inclining  a  little  to  green, 
and  of  a  strong,  though  not  unpleasant  smell. 
It  is  only  used  in  ointments  and  plasters,  and 
is  a  powerful  digestive. 

Amy'ris  opoba'lsamum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  from  which  the  balsam  of 
Mecca  is  obtained.  Balsamum  genuinum 
anliquorum.  Balsatnclazon.  JEgyptiacum  bal- 
samum. Balsamum  Asiaticum.  Balsamum 
Judaicum.  Balsamum  Syriacum.  Balsamum 
e  Meccd.  Balsamum  Alpini.  Oleum  balsami. 
Opobalsamum-  Xylobalsamum.  Balsam,  or 
balm  of  Gilead.  A  resinous  juice,  obtained 
by  making  incisions  into  the  bark  of  the 
Amyris  Gileadensis  of  Linnaeus— foliis  ttr- 
nalis  integerrimis,  pedunculis  unifloris  laic- 
ralibus.  Class,  Oclandria.  Order,  Monogynia, 
The  tree  grows  spontaneously,  particularly 
near  to  Mecca,  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the 
Red  Sea.  The  juice  of  the  fruit  is  termed 
r.arpobalsamum  in  the  pharmacopoeias,  and 
that  of  the  wood  and  branches;n//o&a/samwm. 
The  best  sort  is  a  spontaneous  exudation 
from  the  tree,  and  is  held  in  so  high  estima- 
tion by  the  Turks,  that  it  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
fa  be  met  with  genuine  among  us.  The  ine- 
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dicinal  virtues  of  the  genuine  balsam  ol 
(iilead,  have  been  highly  rated.undoubtedly 
with  much  exaggeration.  The  common  bal- 
sam of  Mecca  is  scarcely  used  ;  but  its  qua- 
lities seem  to  be  very  similar  to  those  ot  the 
balsam  of  Tolu,  with  perhaps  more  acri- 
mony    The  dose  is  from  15  to  50  drops. 

A'myum.  (From  ct,  priv.  and  ,««,  muscle.) 
A  limb  so  emaciated  that  the  muscles 
scarcely  appear. 

ANA.  a,  aa.  In  medical  prescriptions  ; 
it  means  "of  each."  See  A. 

Ana'basis.  (From  ava^uw,  to  ascend,) 
An  ascension,  augmentation,  or  increase  of 
a  disease,  or  paroxysm.  It  is  usually  meant 
of  fevers.     Galen.    It  also   signifies  equise- 

tum. 

Anaba'tica.  (From  ctvaGouvu,  to  ascend.) 
An  epithet  formerly  applied  to  the  syno- 
chus,  or  continual  fever,  when  it  increases 
in  malignity. 

Anabe'xis.  (From  mttGmlu,  to  cough 
up.)  An  expectoration  of  matter  by- 
coughing. 

Anable'psis.  (From  etva.  and  /Sxezrai,  to 
see  again.)  The  recovery  of  sight  after  it 
has  been  lost. 

Anably'sis.  (From  ctvx  and  @ku£u,  to  gush 
out  again.)     Ebullition  or  effervescence. 

Ana'bole.  (From  avstCctKkai,  to  cast  up  ) 
The  discharge  of  any  thing  by  vomit ;  also 
dilatation,  or  extension.     Galen. 

Anabroche'sis.  (From  ava.  and  /3ge«r_ea>, 
to  reabsorb.)     The  reabsorption  of  matter. 

Anaekochi'mos.  (From  avaSgo^sa,  to 
reabsorb.)  Ambrochismus.  The  taking  up 
and  removing  the  hair  on  the  eyelids,  when 
they  become  troublesome.  Galen,  JEgenita, 
and  others. 

Anabro'sis.  (From  ctvx.0£e<rx.u,  to  de- 
vour.) A  corrosion  of  (he  solid  parts,  by 
sharp  and  biting  humours.     Galen. 

Anaca'rdiom  occidenta'le.  (From  axa., 
without,  and  wag/**,  a  heart ;  without  heart; 
because  the  pulp  of  the  fruit,  instead  of 
having  the  seed  enclosed,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  has  the  nut  growing  out  of  the  end  of 
it.  The  cashew-nut,  the  oil  of  this  nut 
is  an  active  caustic,  and  employed  as  such 
in  its  native  country  ;  but  neither  it,  nor 
any  part  of  the  fruit,  is  used  medicinally  in 
this  country. 

Anaca'rdium  orienta'le.  Anacnrdium 
or  Malacca  bean.     See  Avicennia. 

Anacatha'rsis.  (From  xva.,  and  **8*/- 
^ofjatt,  to  purge  up.)  An  expectoration  of 
pus.  It  properly  denotes  a  purgation  by 
spitting,  in  which  sense  it  stands  contra- 
distinguished from  catharsis,  or  evacuation 
downwards.  In  this  sense  the  word  is  used 
by  Hippocrates  and  Galen.  Blanchard  de- 
notes, by  this  word,  medicines  which 
operate  upwards,  as  vomiting,  &c. 

Anacatha'rtica.  (From  *v«*«8««6x««, 
to  purge  upwards.  Thnratia.  Medicines 
which  promote  expectoration,  or  vomits 
"Inch  act  upwards 
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Ana  chron.     Mineral  alkali. 

Anaclasis.  (From  <*v*xa«o>,  to  bend 
back.)  A  reflection  or  recurvature  of  any 
of  the  members,  according  to  Hippocrates. 

Ana'clisis.  (From  avzHkwii,  to  recline.) 
A  couch  or  sick-bed.     Hippocrates. 

Anacoslia'smus.  (From  ava,  and  n-Mn, 
the  bowels.)  A  gentle  purge,  which  wa< 
sometimes  used  to  relieve  the  lungs. 

Anaco'che.  (From  nvcucayjiu,  to  retard.) 
Delay  in  the  administration  of  medicines; 
also  slowness  in  the  progress  of  a  disease. 
Hippocrates. 

Anacolle'ma.  (From  av*  and  xtkkia, 
to  glue  together.)  A  collyrium  made  of 
agglutinani  substances,  and  stuck  on  the 
forehead.     Galen. 

Anacokcholi'smos.  (From  Avxnoy^oii^, 
to  sound  as  a  shell.)  A  gargarism  so  called, 
because  the  noise  made  in  the  throat  is  like 
the  sound  of  a  shell.     Galen. 

Anacte'sis.  (From  a.idutra.^/xa.i  to  reco- 
ver.) Restoration  of  strength ;  recovery 
from  sickness.     Hippocrates. 

Ahacuphi'sma.  (From  o.vxxisqi£u,  to  lift 
up.)  A  kind  of  exercise  mentioned  by 
Hippocrates,  which  consists  in  lifting  the 
body  up  and  down,  like  our  weigh  jolt. 

Anacyce'sis.  (From  ttvAKVuaa,  to  mil) 
Ihe  commixture  of  substances,  or  medi- 
cines, by  pouring  one  upon  another. 

Anacy'cleon.  (From  ctvu.xi»t\coc,  to  wan- 
der about.)  Anacycleus.  A  mountebank, 
or  wandering  quack. 

Anacyri'osis.  (From  <<va,  and  icyjsc,  au- 
thority.) By  this  word,  Hippocrates  mean 
that  gravity  and  authority  which  physician! 
should  preserve  among  sick  people  andtheir 
attendants. 

Axadiplo'sis.  (From  nvuSiTkoai,  to  redo- 
plicate.)  A  reduplication,  or  frequent  re- 
turn of  a  paroxysm,  or  disease.     Galen. 

Ana'dosis.  (From  am,  upwards,  and 
Ma-pi,  to  give.)  A  vomit,  or  the  distribu- 
tion of  aliment  all  over  the  body  ;  or  diges- 
tion. 

Ana'drome.  (From  etva,  upwards,  and 
cTgetew,  to  run.)  A  pain  which  runs  from 
the  lower  extremities  to  the  upper  parts  of 
the  body.     Hippocrates. 

Anje'des.  (From  a,  priv.  and  ofc, 
shame.)  Shameless.  Hippocrates  uses-this 
word  metaphorically  for  without  restraint, 
copious;  and  applies  ft  to  water  rushinginto 
the  aspera  arteria. 

ANAESTHESIA.  (Avsurflww:  from*, 
priv.  and  turictvo/Asu,  to  feel.)  Loss  of  the 
sense  of  touch.  A  genus  of  disease  in 
the  class  locales,  and  order  dysesthesia  ol 
Cullen.  * 

ANAGA'LLIS.  (From  taxytK*<»,  to  laugh; 
because  by  curing  the  spleen,  it  disposes 
persons  to  be  cheerful.)  I.  The  name  ofa 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna?an  system,  one 
species  of  which  was  formerly  supposed  to 
possess  medicinal  properties. 

-     The     pharmacopoMnl    name    of  W 
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Jnagallia  arvensis  ;  foliisindivisis,  caule  pro 
cumbenle,  of  Linnaeus,  a  small  and  delicately 
formed  plant,  which  does  not  appear  to  pos- 
sess any  particular  properties. 

Anaga'llis  arve'nsis.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  anagallis  of  the  shops.  See 
Anagallis. 

Asagargah'ctum.  (From  avo,  and 
yugyagw,  the  throat.)  A  gargarism,  or  wash 
tor  the  throat. 

Anagargakistum.     The  same. 

Anagly'phe.  (From  uMxyw^u,  to  en- 
grave.) A  part  of  the  fourth  ventricle  of 
the  brain  was  formerly  thus  called,  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  pen,  or  style. 

Anagno'sis.  (From  uMAyivceo-xa,  to  know.) 
The  persuasion,  or  certainty,  by  which 
medical  men  judge  of  a  disease  from  its 
symptoms.     Hippocrates. 

Ana'graphe,  (From  amy^ai,  to  write.) 
A  prescription  or  receipt. 

Anale'ntia.  A  fictitious  term  used  by 
Paracelsus  for  epilepsy. 

Anale'psia.  (From  a.va.,  and  hx/xCuva,  to 
take  again.  A  species  of  epilepsy,  which 
proceeds  from  a  disorder  of  the  stomach, 
and  with  which  the  patient  is  apt  to  be 
seized  very  often  and  suddenly. 

Anale'psis.  (From  *vtt\z/x£*va>,  to  re- 
store.) A  recovery  of  strength  after  sick- 
ness.    Galen. 

ANALEPTIC  A.  (From  Av^x/uCwai,  to 
recruit  or  recover.)  Analeptics.  Restora- 
tive medicines;  medicines,  or  food,  which 
recover  the  strength  which  has  been  lost  by 
sickness. 

Analo'sis.  (From  avox/<rx»,  to  consume.) 
A  consumption,  or  wasting. 

ANA'LYSIS.  (Ava.\vo-t; :  from  am\ua>,  to 
resolve.)  The  resolution  by  chemistry,  of 
any  matter  into  its  primary  and  constituent 
parts.  The  processes  and  experiments  which 
chemists  have  recourse  to,  are  extremely 
numerous  and  diversified,  yet  they  may  be 
reduced  to  two  species,  which  comprehend 
the  whole  art  of  chemistry.  The  first  is, 
analysis,  or  decomposition  the  second,  syn- 
thesis, or  composition.  In  analysis,  the  parts 
of  which  bodies  are  composed,  are  separa- 
ted from  each  other  :  thus,  if  we  reduce  cin- 
nabar, which  is  composed  of  sulphur  and 
mercury,  and  exhibit  these  two  bodies  in  a 
separate  state,  we  say  we  have  decomposed 
or  analyzed  cinnabar.  But  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, several  bodies  be  mixed  together,  and 
a  new  substance  be  produced,  the  process 
is  then  termed  chemical  composition,  or  syn- 
thesis :  thus,  if  by  fusion  and  sublimation, 
we  combine  mercury  with  sulphur,  and  pro- 
duce cinnabar,  the  operation  is  termed  che- 
mical composition,  or  composition  by  syn- 
thesis. 

Anamne'sis.  (From  ava/jLi/jtvua-Km,  to  re- 
member.) Remembrance,  or  recollection 
of  what  has  been  done.     Galen. 

Anamne'stica.  (From  the  same.)  Re- 
medies for  bad  memory. 
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ANANAS.  Called  by  the  Brazilians 
yayama.  Hie  egg-shaped  pine-apple.  See 
Eromelia  Ananas. 

Ana'ncb.  (From  awxyKtifa,  to  compel.) 
Necessity.  It  is  applied  to  any  desperate 
operation.     Hippocrates. 

ANAriivr-ANTiAsis.       (From   uvu.^cix*vto;, 
bald.)       A   thinness  of  hair  upon  the  eye-        I 
brows.     Gorrceus. 

Ana'phoka.  (From  etvapsgw,  to  bring 
up.)  It  is  applied  to  a  person  who  spits 
blood.    Gorrtcus. 

Anaphorv'xis.  (From  airapsgwo-*,  to 
grind  down.)  The  reducing  ot  any  thing 
to  dust,  or  very  fine  powder. 

ANAPHRODI'SIA.  (From  *,  priv. 
and  Apgcftcr/*,  the  feast  of  Venus.)  Impo- 
tence. A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  lo- 
cales, and  order  dysorcxiaz  of  Cullen.  It 
either  arises  from  paralysis,  anaphrodisia 
paralytica  ;  or  from  gonorrhoea,  anaphro- 
disia  gonorrhoica. 

Anaphko'meli.  (From  *,  neg.  *<?>goc, 
froth,  and  y.iKt,   honey.)     Clarified   honey. 

Anapla'sis.  (From  eLva.7r\a.<r<rv,  to  re- 
store again.)  A  restoration  of  flesh  where 
it  has  been  lost ;  also  the  reuniting  a  frac- 
tured bone.     Hippocrates. 

Anaplero'sis.  (From  *v*7rx>ig5»,  to  fill 
again.)  The  restitution,  or  filling  up  of 
wasted  parts.     Galen. 

Anaplero'tica.  (From  the  same.)  Me- 
dicines renewing  flesh :  incarnatives,  or 
such  medicines  as  fill  up  a  wound  so  as  to 
restore  it  to  its  original  shape.     Galen. 

Anapleu'sis.  (From  ctvx7rka>ce,  to  float 
upon.)  The  rotting  of  a  bone,  so  that  it 
drops  off,  and  lies  upon  the  flesh  ;  exfolia- 
tion, or  separation  of  a  bone.  Hippocrates^ 
JEgineta,  kc. 

Anapneu'sis.  (From  ctvaxyiu,  to  respire) 
Respiration. 

Ana'pnoe.    The  same. 

Anapto'sis.  (From  umiraflat)  to  fall  back.) 
A  relapse. 

Ana'ptysis.     The  same  as  Anacatharsis. 

Anarrhegni'mia.  (From  aa±,  and  piryw/u, 
to  break  again.)  Anarrhexis.  A  fracture  ; 
the  fresh  opening  of  a  wound. 

Anarrhce'a.  (From  avat,  upwards,  and 
put,  to  flow.)  A  flux  of  humours  from  be- 
low upwards.     Schneider  de  Catarrho. 

Anarrho'pia.  (From  ava  upwards,  and 
j>«r»,  to  creep.)     The  same.     Hippocrates. 

ANAS  DOME'STICA.  (From  via,,  to 
swim.)  The  tame  duck.  The  flesh  of  this 
bird  is  difficult  of  digestion,  and  requires 
that  warm  and  stimulating  condiments  be 
taken  with  it  to  enable  the  stomach  to  di- 
gest it. 

ANASA'RCA.  (From  *ra,  through,  and 
cap!;,  flesh.)  A  species  of  dropsy  from  a 
serous  humour,  spread  between  the  skin 
and  flesh,  or  rather  a  general  accumulation 
of  lymph  in  the  cellular  system.  Dr.  Cullen 
ranks  this  genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
Cachexies,  and  the  order  Iniumescenties.    He 
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enumerates  the  following  species,  viz.   I. 

Anawrca  serosa,  as  when  the  due  discharge 
of  serum  is  suppressed,  &c.  2.  Anasarca 
opvilata,  as  when  the  blood-vessels  are  con- 
siderably pressed,  which  happens  to  many 
pregnant  women,  fcc.  3.  Anasarca  txan- 
ihematica,  this  happens  after  ulcers  various 
eruptive  disorders,  and  particularly  attei 
the  erysipelas.  4.  Anasarca  anamtu,  hap- 
pens when  the  blood  is  rendered  extremely 
poor  from  considerable  losses  ot  it.  5.  Ana- 
sarca debilium,  as  when  feebleness  is  indu- 
ced by  long  illness,  kc 

This  species  of  dropsy  shows  itselt  at  hist 
with  a  swelling   of  the  teet  and   ankles  to- 
wards the  evening,  which,  for  a  time   dis- 
appears again  in   the  morning.     The  tume- 
faction  is  soft  and    iuelaslic,    and,   when 
pressed    upon   by    the    finger,    retains    its 
mark  for  some  time,  the   skin   becoming 
much  paler  than  usual.      By   degrees   the 
swelling  ascends  upwards,    and    occupies 
the  trunk  of  the  body  ;    and  at   last,  even 
the  face  and  eyelids  appear  full  and  bloated  : 
the  breathing  then  becomes  difficult,  the 
urine   is  small  in   quantity,  high  coloured, 
and  deposits  a  reddish  sediment ;  the  belly 
is  costive,  the  perspiration  much  obstructed, 
the  countenance  yellow,  and  a  considerable 
degree  of   thirst,   with  emaciation  of    the 
whole  body,  prevails.     To  these  symptoms 
succeed   torpor,   heaviness,  a  troublesome 
cough,  and  a  slow  fever.     In  some  cases, 
the  water  oozes  out,  through  the   pores  of 
the  cuticle  ;  in  others,  being  too  gross  to 
pass  by  these,  it  raises  the  cuticle  in  small 
blisters  ;  and  sometimes  the  skin,  not  allow- 
ing the  water  to  escape  through  it,  is  com- 
pressed and  hardened,  and  is  at  the   same 
lime  so  much  distended  as  to  give  the  tu- 
mour a  considerable  degree  of    firmness. 
For  the  causes  of  this  disease,  see  Hydrops. 
In  those  who  have  died  of  Anasarca,  the 
whole  of  the  cellular  membrane  has  been 
distended  with  a  fluid,   mostly  of  a  serous 
character.      Various  organic  diseases  have 
occurred  ;  and  the  blood  is  said  to  be  al- 
tered in  consistence,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  the  disease.    In  general  a  cure  can 
be  more  readily  effected  when  it  arises  from 
topical  or  general  debility,  than  when  occa- 
sioned by  visceral  obstruction  ;  and  in  recent 
cases,  than  in  those  of   long  continuance. 
The  skin  becoming  somewhat  moist,  with  a 
diminution  of  thirst,  and  increased  flow  of 
urine,  are  very  favourable.     In  some  few 
cases  the  disease  goes  olf  by  a  spontaneous 
crisis  by  vomiting,  purging,  &.c.     The  in- 
dications of  treatment  in  anasarca  are,  1.  To 
evacuate  the  fluid  already  collected.  2.     To 
prevent  its  returning'agaiu.     The  first  object 
may  be  attained  mechanically  by  an  opera- 
tion ;  or  by  the  use  of  those  means,  which 
increase  the  action  of  the  absorbents  :  the 
second  by  removing  any   exciting  causes, 
which  may  still   continue  to  operate  ;  and 
at  tire  same  time  endeavouring  to  invigorate 
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the  system.  Where  the  quantity  of  fluid 
collected  is  such  as  to  disturb  the  more  im- 
portant functions,  the  best  mode  of  relieving 
[he  patient  is  to  make  a  few  small  incisions 
with  a  lancet,  not  too  near  each  other 
through  the  integuments  on  the  fore  and 
upper  part  of  each  thigh  ;  the  discharge  may 
be  assisted  by  pressure,and  when  a  sufficient 
qaantity  has' been  evacuated,  it  is  better  to 
heal    them  bv   the   first   intention.     In  the 
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use  of  issues  or  blisters,  there  is  some  riskot 
inducing  gangrene,  especially  if  appl.eo ,  to 
the  legs :  and  the  same  has  happened  fiom 
scarifications  with  the  cupping  instrument 
Absorption  maybe  promoted  by  friction,  and 
bandaging  the  parts,  which  will  at  the  same 
time   obv-iate   farther   effusion;    but    most 
powerfully  by  the  use  of  different  evacuating 
remedies,  especially  those  which  occasion 
a  sudden  considerable  discharge  of  fluids. 
Emetics  have  been  often  employed  with  ad- 
vantage ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against 
weakening  the  stomach  by  the  frequent  re- 
petition  of   those    which    produce    much 
nausea  ;  and  perhaps  the  benefit  results  not 
so  much  from  the  evacuation  produced  by 
the  mouth,  as  from  their  promoting  other 
excretions  ;  antimonials  in  particular  indu- 
cing perspiration,  and  squill   increasing  the 
flow  of  urine,  &.c. ;  for  which  purpose  they 
may  be  more  safely  given  in  smaller  doses; 
in  very  torpid  habits  mustard  may  claim  the 
preference.     Cathartics  are  of  much  greater 
and  more  general  utility  :  where  the  bowels 
are  not  particularly  irritable,the  more  drastic 
purgatives  should  be  employed,and  repeated 
as  often  as  the  strength  will  allow  ;  giving, 
for  example,  every  second  or  third  morning 
jalap,  scammony,  colocynth,  or  gamboge, 
joined  with  calomel  or  the  supertartrale  of 
potash,  and  some  aromatic,  to  obviate  their 
griping.      Elaterium   is  perhaps   the    most 
powerfuljgenerally  vomiting  as  well  as  purg- 
ing the  patient,  but  precarious  in  its  strength, 
and  therefore  better  given  in  divided  doses, 
till  a  sufficient  effect  is  produced.  Diuretics 
are  universally  proper,  and  may  be  given  in 
the  intervals,where  purgatives  can  be  borne, 
otherwise  constantly  persevered  in;  but  un- 
fortunately the  effects  of  most  of  them  are 
uncertain.    Saline  substances  in  general  ap- 
pear to  stimulate  the  kidneys,  whether  acid, 
alkaline,  or   neutral :   but   the  acetate,  and 
supert  art  rate  of  potash,  arc  chiefly  resorted 
to  in  dropsy.      Dr.  Ferriar,  of  Manchester, 
has  made  an  important  remark  of  the  latter 
salt, that  its  diuretic  power  is  much  promo- 
ted by  a  previous  operation  on  the  bowels. 
which  encourages  the  more  liberal  use  of  it  | 
indeed,  if  much  relied  upon,  a  drachm  or  two 
should  be  given  three  times  or  ofienerin  the 
day.  It  is  obviously,  therefore,  best  adapted 
to  those  cases,  in  which  the  strength  is  not 
greatly  impaired  ;   and  the  same  holds  with 
the  nauseating   diuretics,  squill  colchicum 
and  tobacco.     The  latter  has  been  strongly 
n  commended  by  Dr.  Fowler  of  York,  m 
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form  of  tincture  ;  the  colchicum  as  an 
oxymel  by  some  German  physicians;  but  the 
squill  is  most  in  use,  though  certainly  very 
precarious  if  given  alone.  In  languid  and 
debilitated  habits,  we  prefer  the  more  stimu- 
lant diuretics,  as  juniper,  horse-radish,  mus- 
tard, garlic,  the  spiritus  aetheris  nitrici,  fee.  J 
even  the  oil  of  turpeutine,  or  the  tincturu 
lytta?,  may  be  proper,  where  milder  means 
have  failed.  Digitalis  is  often  a  very  power- 
ful remedy,  from  the  utility  oi  which  in 
inflammatory  diseases  we  might  expect  it  to 
answer  best  in  persons  of  great  natural 
strength,  and  not  much  exhausted  by  the 
disorder  ;  but  Dr.  Withering  expressly  states 
that  its  diuretic  effects  appear  most  certain- 
ly and  beneficially,  where  the  pulse  is  feeble 
or  intermitting,  the  countenance  pale,  the 
skin  cold,  and  the  tumours  readily  pitting 
on  pressure  ;  which  has  been  since  confirm- 
ed by  other  practitioners  ;  it  should  be  be- 
£un  with  in  small  doses  two  or  three  times 
a  day,  and  progressively  increased  till  the 
desired  operation  on  the  kidneys  ensues,  un- 
less alarming  svmptoms  appear  in  the  mean- 
time. Opium  and  some  other  narcotics  have 
been  occasionally  useful  as  diuretics  in  drop- 
sy, but  should  be  ouly  regarded  as  adju- 
vants, from  their  uncertain  effects.  In  the 
use  of  diuretics,  a  very  important  rule  is,  not 
to  restrict  the  patient  from  drinking  freely. 
This  was  formerly  thought  necessary  on 
theoretical  grounds;  whereby  the  thirst  was 
aggravated  to  a  distressing  degree,  and  the 
operation  of  remedies  often  prevented,  es- 
pecially on  the  kidneys.  Sir  Francis  Mil- 
man  first  taught  the  impropriety  of  this  prac- 
tice, which  is  now  generally  abandoned  ;  at 
least  so  long  as  the  flow  of  urine  is  increas- 
ed in  proportion  to  the  drink  taken,  it  is  con- 
sidered proper  to  indulge  the  patient  with  it. 
Another  evacuation,  which  it  is  very  desi- 
rable to  promote  in  anasarca,  is  that  by  the 
skin, but  this  is  with  difficulty  accomplished  : 
nauseating  emetics  are  the  most  powerful 
means,  but  transient  in  their  effect,and  their 
frequent  use  cannot  be  borne.  If  a  gentle 
diaphoresis  can  be  excited,  it  is  as  much  as 
we  should  expect,  and  perhaps  on  the  whole 
most  beneficial  to  the  patient.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha, 
saline  substances,  and  antimonials  in  small 
doses,  assisted  by  tepid  drink,  and  warmth 
applied  to  the  surface,  may  be  had  recourse 
to.  Sometimes  much  relief  is  obtained  by 
promoting  perspiration  locally  by  means  of 
«he  vapour  bath.  Mercury  has  been  much 
employed  in  dropsy.,  and  certainly  appears 
often  materially  to  promote  the  operation  of 
other  evacuants,  particularly  squill  and 
digitalis  ;  but  its  chief  utility  is  where  there 
are  obstructions  of  the  viscera,especially  the 
liver,  of  which,  however,  ascites  is  usually 
the  first  result  ;  its  power  of  increasing  ab- 
sorption hardly  appears,  unless  it  is  carried 
so  far  as  to  affect  the  mouth,  when  it  is  apt 
to  weaken  the  system  so  much,  as  greatly  to 
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limit  its  use.  The  other  indication  of  invi- 
gorating the  constitution,  and  particularly 
the  exhalent  arteries,  may  be  accomplished 
by  tonic  medicines,  as  the  several  vegetable 
bitters,  chalybeates  in  those  who  are  re- 
markably  pale,  and,  if  there  be  a  languid 
circulation,  stimulants  may  be  joined  with 
them  ;  a  similar  modification  will  be  proper 
in  the  diet,  which  should  be  always  as  nu- 
tritions as  the  patient  can  well  digest  ;  di- 
recting also  in  torpid  habits  pungent  arti- 
cles, as  garlic,  onions,  mustard,  horse-radish, 
fee.  to  be  freely  taken,  which  will  be  farther 
useful  by  promoting  the  urine.  Rhenish 
wine,  or  punch  made  with  hollands  and  su- 
pertartrate  of  potash,  may  be  allowed  for  the 
drink.  Regular  exercise,  such  as  the  patient 
can  bear,  (the  limbs  being  properly  support- 
ed, especially  by  a  well-contrived  laced 
slocking,;  ought  to  be  enjoined,  or  diligent 
friction  of  the"  skin,  particularly  of  the  affect- 
ed parts,  employed  when  the  tumefaction  is 
usually  least,  namely,  in  the  morning.  The 
cold  bath  duly  regulated  may  also,  when 
the  patient  is  convalescent,  materially  con- 
tribute to  obviate  a  relapse. 

Anaspa'sis.  (From  *»*,  and  a-tracc,  to  draw 
together.)  Hippocrates  uses  this  word  to 
signify  a  contraction  of  the  stomach. 

Ana'ssytos.  (From  *v<t,  upwards,  and 
trtutfXAi,  to  agitate.)  Jlnassytus.  Driven 
forcibly  upwards.  Hippocrates  applies  this 
epithet  to  air  rushing  violently  upwards,  as 
in  hysteric  fits. 

Anasta'ltica.  (From  avstrsAAAi,  to  con- 
tract.)    Styptic  or  refrigerating  medicines. 

Ana'stasis.  (From  murmur  to  cause  to 
rise.)  A  recovery  from  sickness  ;  a  resto- 
ration of  health.  It  likewise  signifies  a 
migration  of  humours,  when  expelled  from 
one  place  and  obliged  to  remove  to  ano- 
ther.    Hippocrates. 

ANASTOMOSIS.  (From  *v*,  through, 
and  rs/"*,  a  inoulh.)  The  communication 
of  vessels  with  one  another. 

Anastomo'tica.  (From  avol,  through, 
and  r«««,  the  mouth.)  Medicines  which 
open  the  pores  and  mouths  of  the  vessels, 
as  cathartics,  diuretics,  deobstruents,  and 
sudorilics. 

Ana'tf.s  (From  nates,  the  buttocks.) 
A  disease  of  the  anus.     Ftstus,  fee. 

ANATOMY.  (Av*T0/u<a,  or  e»n.rcy.» : 
from  itiuc,  and  ts/zvoi,  to  cut  up.)  Anero- 
tomy.  The  dissection  of  the  human  body, 
to  expose  the  structure,  situation,  and  uses 
of  every  part. 

Anatomy,  comparative.  Zootomy.  The 
dissection  of  brutes,  fishes,  polypi,  plants, 
fee.  to  illustrate,  or  compare  them  with  the 
structure  and  functions  of  the  human 
body. 

Anatre'sis.  (From  ava,  and  T/7g»a»,  to 
perforate.)  A  perforation  like  that  which  is 
made  upon  the  skull  by  trepanning.   Galen. 

Anatf.i'kk.  (From  *»*/§<£«,  to  rub.) — 
Friction  all  over  the  bodv. 
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Anatrt'psis.  The  same.  Moschion  de 
■Merb.  Mulieb.  and  Galen. 

Ana'tris.     Anions.     Mercury.     Ruland. 

Ana'tron.  (Arab.  A  lake  in  Egypt 
where  it  was  produced.)  Soda,  or  fixed 
mineral  alkali. 

Ana'trope.  (From  etv*.nr%0ru>,  to  sub- 
vert.) Analrophe.  Jnatropha.  A  relaxation 
or  subversion  of  the  stomach,  with  loss  of 
appetite  and  nausea.  Vomiting.  Indiges- 
tion.    Galen. 

Ana'trum.     Soda. 

Anav'dia.  (From  a,  priv.  and  au£>i  the 
speech.)  Dumbness ;  privation  of  voice  ; 
catalepsia.     Hippocrates. 

Ana'xyris.  (From  av*£v§<c,  the  sole.) 
The  herb  sorrel  ;  so  called  because  its  leaf 
is  shaped  like  the  sole  of  the  shoe. 

A'ncha.  (Arab,  to  press  upon,  as  being 
the  support  of  the  body.)  The  thigh.  Avi- 
cenna,  Forestius,  k.c. 

A'nchii.ops.  (From  *y%i,  near,  and  a>4> 
the  eye.)  A  disease  in  the  inward  corner 
of  the  eye,  called  also  iEgilops.  An  inci- 
pient fistula  lachryraalis. 

Anchora'ms  proce'ssus.  (Anchoralis ; 
from  ccyKivv,  the  elbow.)  See  Coracoid  pro- 
cess. 

Anchovy  pear.  This  fruit,  the  produce 
of  the  Grias  cavliflora  of  Linnaeus,  is  eaten 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica,  as  a  pleasant 
and  refrigerant  fruit. 

ANCHUSA.  (From  etyjftiv,  to  strangle  ; 
from  its  supposed  constringent  quality  ;  or 
as  others  say,  because  it  strangles  serpents.) 
Alkanet. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Penlandria.  Or- 
der, Monogynia. 

2.  The  name  in  some  pharmacopoeias  for 
the  alkanet  root  and  bugloss. 

Anchusa  officinalis.  The  officinal  bu- 
gloss. Jinchusa  foliis  lanceolatis  slrigosis, 
spicis  securtdis  imbricatis,  calycibus  quinqut 
partilis,  of  Linnffius  :  it  was  formerly  es- 
teemed as  a  cordial  in  melancholic  and  hy- 
pochondriacal diseases.  It  is  seldom  used  in 
modern  practice,  and  then  only  as  an  ape- 
rient and  refrigerant.  In  some  pharmaco- 
poeias it  is  called  Buglossu.  Buglossum  an- 
gustifoKum  majus.  Buglosnim  vulgare  ma- 
jus.     Buglossitm  sativum. 

Anchusa  tinctohia.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  anchusa  or  alkanna  oi  the 
pharmacopoeias.  This  plant  grows  wild  in 
France,  but  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens. 
The  root  is  externally  of  a  deep  purple 
colour.  To  oil,  wax,  turpentine,  and  al- 
cohol, il  imparts  a  beautiful  deep  red  co- 
lour, for  which  purpose  it  is  used.  Its  me- 
dicinal properties  are  scarcely  percepti- 
ble. 

A'nchylk.     See  Ancylr. 

Anchylomeri'sma.  (From  uy^y\ofxti, 
to  bend.)  Sagar  uses  this  term  to  express 
a  concretion,  or  growing  together  of  the 
soft  parts. 
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ANCHYLOSIS.      (From   nyxutopM,   to 
bend.)     A  stiff  joint. 

It  is  divided  into  the  true  and  spurwus, 
according  as  the  motion  is  entirely  or  but 
partly  lost.  This  state  may  arise  from  va- 
rious causes,  as  tumefaction  of  the  ends 
of  the  bones,  caries,  fracture,  dislocation, 
fac.  also  dropsy  of  the  joint,  fleshy  excres- 
cences, aneurisms,  and  other  tumoars.  It 
may  also  be  owing  to  the  morbid  contrac- 
tion of  the  flexor  muscles,  induced  by  the 
limb  being  long  kept  in  a  particular  posi- 
tion,  as  a  relief  to  pain,  after  burns,  mecha- 
nical injuries,  he.  The  rickets,  white  swell- 
ings,  gout,  rheumatism,  palsy,  from  lead 
particularly,  and  some  other  disorders,  often 
lay  the  foundation  of  anchylosis  :  and  the 
joints  are  very  apt  to  become  stiff  in  ad- 
vanced life.  Where  the  joint  is  perfectly  im- 
moveable, little  can  be  done  for  the  patient; 
but  in  the  spurious  form  of  the  complaint,we 
must  first  endeavour  to  remove  any  cause 
mechanically  obstructing  the  motion  of  the 
joint,  and  then  to  get  rid  of  the  morbid 
contraction  of  the  muscles.  If  inflamma- 
tion exist,  this  must  be  first  subdued  by 
proper  means.  Where  extraneous  matters 
have  been  deposited,  the  absorbents  must 
be  excited  to  remove  them  :  and  where  the 
parts  are  preternaturally  rigid,  emollient 
applications  will  be  serviceable.  Fomenta- 
tions, gentle  friction  of  the  joint  and  of  the 
muscles,  which  appear  rigid,  with  the  cam- 
phor liniment,  he.  continued  for  half  an 
hour  or  more  two  or  three  times  a  day; 
and  frequent  attempts  to  move  the  joint  to 
a  greater  extent,  especially  by  the  patient 
exerting  the  proper  muscles,  not  with  vio- 
lence, but  steadily  for  some  time,  are  the 
most  successful  means ;  but  no  rapid  im- 
provement is  to  be  expected  in  general. 
Sometimes  in  obstinate  cases,  rubbing  the 
part  with  warm  brine  occasionally,  or  ap- 
plying stimulant  plasters  of  ammoniacum, 
he.  may  expedite  the  cure  :  and  in  some 
instances,  particularly  as  following  rheu- 
matism, pumping  cold  water  on  the  part 
every  morning  has  proved  remarkably  bene- 
ficial. Where  there  is  a  great  tendency  to 
contraction  of  the  muscle,  it  will  be  useful 
to  obviate  this  by  some  mechanical  con- 
trivance. It  is  proper  to  bear  in  mind, 
where  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  com- 
plete anchylosis  cannot  be  prevented,  that 
the  patient  may  be  much  less  inconveni- 
enced by  its  being  made  to  occur  in  a  par- 
ticular position  ;  that  is  in  the  upper  extre- 
mities generally  a  bent,  but  in  the  hip  or 
knee  an  extended  one. 

A'nci.  Those  who  have  a  distorted 
elbow. 

Anc -iuome'le.     See  Ancylomele. 
A'ncinar.      Borax. 

A'ncon.  (From  05 k*£o/j.iu,  to  embrace  ; 
qto  t»  n^nua-dttt  trip*?  or«v  to  cTtov :  because 
the  bones  meeting  and  there  uniting,  are 
folded  one  into  another.)     The  elbow 
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ANCONE'US.  (Anconeus,  sc  inuscu- 
Tus;  from  &ynmv,  the  elbow.)  Anconeus 
minor  of  VVinslow.  Anconeus  vel  cubitalis 
Riolani  of  Douglas.  A  small  triangular 
muscle,  situated  on  the  back  part  of  the  el- 
bow. It  arises  from  the  ridge,  and  from 
the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus,  by  a 
thick,  strong,  and  short  tendon  :  from  this 
it  becomes  fleshy,  and,  after  runuing  about 
three  inches  obliquely  backwards,  it  is  in- 
serted by  its  oblique  fleshy  fibres  into  the 
back  part  or  ridge  of  the  ulna.  Its  use  is 
to  extend  the  fore-arm. 

Anconk'us  exte'rnus.  See  Triceps  ex- 
tensor cubiti. 

Ancone'us  inter'nus.  See  Triceps  exten- 
sor cubiti. 

Ancone'us  ma'jor.  See  Triceps  extensor 
cubiti. 

Ancone'us  mi'nor.     See  Anconeus. 

Anconoid  process.  Processus  anconoi- 
deus.  (From  etyxetv,  the  elbow.)  A  pro- 
cess of  the  cubit.    See  Ulna. 

A'ncter.  (Ajx7»f,  a  bond,  or  button.) 
A  fibula,  or  button,  by  which  the  lips  of 
wounds  are  held  together.     Gorraus. 

Ancteria's.mus.  (From  <*3.x7»g,  a  button.) 
The  operation  of  closing  the  lips  of  wounds 
together  by  loops  or  buttons.     Galen. 

Ancu'bitus.  A  disease  of  the  eyes  with 
a  sensation  of  sand.  Joh.  Anglic.  Ros. 
Ang. 

A'ncvle.  (From  ayw\o;,  crooked.)  A 
species  of  contraction,  called  a  stiff*  joint. 
Galen. 

ANCYLOBLE  PHARON.  (From  #}wuk», 
a  book,  and  0Kt9*$iv,  an  eyelid.;  A  disease 
of  the  eye,  by  which  the  eyelids  are  closed 
together.     Aetius. 

ANCYLOGLO'SSUM.  (From  *ywx>,,  a 
hook,  and  yxw-rint,  the  tongue.)  Ancylion, 
of  iEgineta.  A  contraction  of  the  fraenu- 
lum  of  the  tongue.     Tongue-tied. 

Ancylome'le.  (From  ayKuKa,  crooked, 
and  /UHKH,  a  probe.)  A  crooked  probe,  or 
a  probe  with  a  hook.     Galen,  he. 

ANcyLo'sis.     See  Anchylosis. 

Ancyi.o'tomus.  (From  uytuhn,  a  hook, 
and  rtftne,  to  cut.)  A  crooked  chirurgical 
knife,  or  bistoury.  A  knife  for  loosening 
the  tongue.  This  instrument  is  no  longer 
in  use.     A^ginela,  he. 

A'ncyra.  (Aynv^n,  an  anchor.)  A  chi- 
rurgical hook.  Epicharmus  uses  this  word 
for  the  membrum  virile,  according  to  Gor- 
neus. 

Ancyroi'des.  (From  ttynv^x,  an  anchor, 
and  yoo;,  a  likeness.)  A  piocess  of  the  sca- 
pula was  so  called,  from  its  likeness  to  the 
beak  of  an  anchor,  it  is  the  coracoid  pro- 
cess. See  Scapula. 
Ancyrome'le.  See  Ancylomelt. 
Andi'ka.  A  tree  of  Brazil,  the  fruit  of 
which  is  bitter  and  astringent,  and  used  as 
a  vermifuge. 

Andranato'mia.  Andranatome.  (From 
<tyn^,  a  man,  and  twos,  to  cut.)     The  dis- 


section of  the  human  body,  particularly  of 
the  male.  M.  Aur.  Severinus,  Zoo  tome  De- 
mocrit. 

Andrapodocape'lus.  (From  avfyoTrofov, 
a  slave,  and  KS7nt*oc,  a  dealer.)  A  crimp. 
Galen  calls  by  this  name  the  person  whose 
office  it  was  to  anoint  and  slightly  to  wipe 
the  body,  to  cleanse  the  skin  from  foulness. 

A'.vdria.  (From  <««§,  a  man.)  An  her- 
maphrodite.    Bonnet. 

Androccete'sis.  (From  <w>g,  a  man,  and 
koPuh,  to  cohabit  with.)  The  venereal  act ; 
or  the  infamous  act  of  sodomy.  Moschion, 
he. 

Andro'gynus.  (From  «vxg,  a  man,  and 
yw»,  a  woman.)  An  effeminate  person. 
Hipp.     An  hermaphrodite. 

Andro'machus,  of  Crete,  was  physician  to 
the  Emperor  Nero.  He  invented  a  compo- 
sition, supposed  to  be  an  antidote  against 
poison,  called  after  him,  Theriaca  Andro- 
machi,  which  he  dedicated  to  that  Emperor 
in  a  copy  of  Greek  verses  still  preserved. 
This  complicated  preparation  long  retained 
its  reputation,  but  is  now  deservedly  aban- 
doned. 

Andro'.vion.  Androninm.  A  kind  of 
plaster  used  by  ./Egineta  for  carbuncles,  in- 
vented by  Audron. 

Andropogon  Schjenikthus,  Juncus  oiio- 
ralus.  Fwnum  camelorum.  Juncus  aroma- 
ticus.  The  systematic  name  of  the  Camel- 
hay,  or  Sweet  rush.  The  dried  plant  is  im- 
ported into  this  country  from  Turkey  and 
Arabia.  It  has  an  agreeable  smell,  and  a 
warm,  bitterish,  not  unpleasant  taste.  It 
was  formerly  employed  as  a  stomachic  and 
deobstruent. 

Andro'tomia.  Androtome.  Human  dis- 
section, particularly  of  the  male. 

Andry,  Nicholas,  a  physician,  born  at 
Lyons  in  1658.  He  was  made  professor  of 
medicine  at  I'aris  in  1701,  arid  lived  to  the 
age  of  84.  Besides  a  Treatise  on  Worms, 
and  other  minor  publications,  and  con- 
tributions in  the  Medical  and  Philosophical 
Journals,  he  was  author  of  a  work,  still 
esteemed,  called  "  Orthopedie,"  or  the  art 
of  preventing  and  removing  deformities  in 
children  ;  which  he  proposed  to  effect  by 
regimen,  exercise,  and  various  mechanical 
contrivances. 

Ane'ihum.  (From  <tvaCuna,  to  ascend.) 
The  herb  alkanet,  so  called  from  its  quick 
growth. 

Aneile'sis.  (From  avuxuc,  to  roll  up.) 
Aneilema.  An  involution  of  the  guts,  such 
as  is  caused  by  flatulence  and  gripes.  Hip- 
pocrates. 

Ane'mia.  (From  avs/xc?,  wind.)  Flatu- 
lence. 

ANE'MONE.  (From  an/tat,  wind  ;  so 
named,  because  it  does  not  open  its  flowers 
till  blown  upon  by  the  wind.)  The  wind 
flower.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnaean  system.  Class.  Po/yandria, 
Ordrr,  Polyuynia. 
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Ane'mone  hepa'tica.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  hepatica  nobilis  of  the  pharma- 
copoeias. Herba  trinilatis.  Hepatica,  or 
herb  trinity.  This  plant  possesses  mild  y 
adstringent  and  corroborant  virtues,  with 
which  intentions  infusions  of  it  have  been 
drank  as  tea.  or  the  powder  of  the  dry  leaves 
given,  to  the  quantity  of  half  a  spoonful  at 
a  time. 

Anemone  meadow.  See  Anemone  pralensis. 

Ane'mone  nemoro'sa.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  ranunculus  albus  of  the  phar- 
macopoeias. The  bruised  leaves  and  flowers 
are  said  to  cure  tinea  capitis  applied  to  the 
part.  The  inhabitants  of  Kamskatka,  it  is 
believed,  poison  their  arrows  with  the  root 
of  this  plant. 

Ane'mone  praten'sis.  The  systematic 
name  for  Pulsatilla  nigricans  of  the  pharma- 
copoeias. The  plant,  Anemone  pedunculo 
involucrato,  petalis  apice  refitris,  foliis  bipin- 
natis  of  Linnaeus  :  has  been  received  into  the 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  Baron  Stoerck,  who  recommended 
it  as  an  effectual  remedy  for  most  of  the  chro- 
nic diseases  affecting  the  eye,  particularly 
amaurosis,  cataract,  and  opacity  of  the  cor- 
nea, proceeding  from  various  causes.  He 
likewise  found  it  of  great  service  in  vene- 
real nodes,  nocturnal  pains,  ulcers,  caries, 
indurated  glands,  suppressed  menses,  serpi- 
ginous eruptions,  melancholy,  and  palsy. 
The  plant,  in  its  recent  state,  has  scarcely 
any  smell  ;  but  its  taste  is  extremely  acrid, 
and,  when  chewed,  it  corrodes  the  tongue 
and  fauces. 

Anence'phalus.  (From  <*,  priv.  and 
tyx(Q*.x<ic,  the  brain.)  A  monster  without 
brain.     Foolish.     Galen  de  Hippocrate. 

A'neos.     A  loss  of  voice  and  reason. 

Anepithy'mia.  (From  <*,  priv.  and 
imbvpi*.,  desire.)     Loss  of  appetite. 

A'neric    Anerit.     Sulphur  vivum. 

A'nesis.  (From  avmui,  to  relax.)  A  re- 
mission or  relaxation  of  a  disease  or  symp- 
tom.   Aetius,  &c. 

Ane'sum.     See  Anisum. 

ANE'THUM.  (Av»6ov.  from  avzj,  afar, 
and  S-s»,  to  run  ;  so  called  because  its  roots 
run  out  a  great  way.)     Fennel,  dill,  anet. 

1.  The  "name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Pentandria.  Or- 
der, Digynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  com- 
mon dill,  or  anet. 

Ane'thum  fceni'cuxum.  The  systematic 
name  forthe/nsjfrcw/ujn  of  the  shops.  Sweet 
fennel.  Anetbumfoiniculum,fructibus  oralis 
of  Linnaeus.  The  seeds  and  roots  of  this 
indigenous  plant  are  directed  by  the  colle- 
ges of  London  and  Edinburgh.  The  seeds 
have  an  aromatic  smell,  and  a  warm  sweet- 
ish taste,  and  contain  a  large  proportion  of 
essential  oil.  They  are  stomachic  and  car- 
minative. The  root  has  a  sweet  taste,  but 
very  little  aromatic  warmth,  and  is  sftid  to 
be  pectoral  and  diuretic 
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Ane'thum  grave'oless.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  Anclhum  of  the  shops.  Ane. 
thum  fructibus  compressis,  of  Linnaeus. 
This  plant  is  a  native  of  Spain,  but  culti- 
vated in  several  parts  of  England.  The 
seeds  of  dill  are  directed  for  use  by  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias: 
they  have  a  moderately  warm,  pungent 
taste,  and  an  aromatic,  but  sickly  smell. 
There  is  an  essential  oil,  and  a  dis- 
tilled water,  prepared  from  them,  which 
are  given  in  flatulent  colics  and  dyspepsia. 
They  are  also  said  to  promote  the  secretion 
of  milk. 

Ane'tica.  (From  etvuifjn,  to  relax.)  Pa- 
regorics; medicines  which  assuage  pain,  ac- 
cording to  Andr.  Tiraquell. 

ANEURl'SMA.  {-malis,  neut.  Avai^r/it, 
from  awguva,  to  dilate.)  An  aneurism.  A 
preternatural  tumour  formed  by  the  dilata- 
tion of  an  artery.  A  genus  of  disease  rank- 
ed by  Cullen  in  the  class  locales,  and  order 
lumores.  There  are  three  species  of  aneu- 
rism: 1 .  The  true  aneurism,  aneurisma  rerun, 
which  is  known  by  the  presence  of  a  pul- 
sating tumour.  The  artery  either  seems 
only  enlarged  at  a  small  part  of  its  tract, 
and  the  tumour  has  a  determinate  border, 
or  it  seems  dilated  for  a  considerable  length, 
inwhich  circumstancethe  swelling  isoblong, 
and  loses  itself  so  gradually  in  the  surround- 
ing parts,  that  its  margin  cannot  be  exactly 
ascertained.  The  first,  which  is  the  most 
common,  is  termed  circumscribed  true  aneu- 
rism ;  the  last,  the  diffused  true  anevrim. 
The  symptoms  of  the  circumscribed  (me 
aneurism,  take  place  as  follows  :  the  first 
thing  the  patient  perceives,  is  an  extraordi- 
nary throbbing  in  some  particular  situation, 
and,  on  paying  a  little  more  attention,  h« 
discovers  there  a  small  pulsating  tumour, 
which  entirely  disappears  when  compressed, 
but  returns  again  as  soon  as  the  pressure  i; 
removed.  It  is  commonly  unattended  with 
pain  or  change  in  the  colour  of  the  skin 
When  once  the  tumour  has  originated.  H 
continually  grows  larger,  and  at  length  at- 
tains a  very  considerable  size.  In  proportion 
as  it  becomes  larger,  its  pulsation  become? 
weaker,  and,  indeed,  it  is  almost  quite  lost, 
when  the  disease  has  acquired  much  mag- 
nitude. The  diminution  of  the  pulsation 
has  been  ascribed  to  the  coats  of  the  artery 
losing  their  dilatable  and  elastic  quality,  in 
proportion  as  they  are  distended  and  indu- 
rated ;  and,  consequently,  the  aneurisma! 
sac  being  no  longer  capable  of  an  alternate 
diastole  and  systole  from  the  action  of  the 
heart.  The  fact  is  also  imputed  to  the 
coagulated  blood,  deposited  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  sac,  particularly  in  large 
aneurisms,  in  which  some  of  the  blood  is 
always  interrupted  in  its  motion.  In  true 
aneurisms,  however,  the  blood  does  not  coa- 
gulate so  soon,  nor  so  often  as  in  talse  ones. 
Whenever  such  coagulated  blood  lodge?  in 
the  sac,  pressure  can  only  produce  a  partial 
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disappearance  of  the  swelling.  In  proportion 
as  the  aneurismal  sac  grows  larger,  the  com- 
munication into  the  artery  beyond  the  tu- 
mour is  lessened.  Hence  in  this  state,  the 
pulse  below  the  swelling  beeomes  weak  and 
small,  and  the  limb  frequently  cold  and  ede- 
matous. On  dissection,  the  lower  continua- 
tion of  the  artery  is  found  preternaturally 
small,  and  contracted.  The  pressure  of  the 
tumour  on  the  adjacent  parts,  also  produces 
a  variety  of  symptoms,  ulcerations,  caries, 
Sic  Sometimes  an  accidental  contusion, 
or  concussion,  may  detach  a  piece  of  co- 
agulum  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  cyst, 
and  the  circulation  through  the  sac  be  ob- 
structed by  it.  The  coagulum  may  possibly 
be  impelled  quite  into  the  artery  below,  so 
as  to  induce  important  changes.  The  danger 
of  an  aneurism  arrives  when  it  is  on  the 
point  of  bursting,  by  which  occurrence  the 
patient  usually  bleeds  to  death  ;  and  this 
sometimes  happens  in  a  few  seconds.  The 
fatal  event  may  generally  be  foreseen,  asjjie 

fiart  about  to  give  way,  becomes  particular- 
y  tense,  elevated,  thin,  soft,  and  of  a  dark 
purple  colour.  2.  The  false  or  spurious 
aneurism,  ane.urisma  spurium,  is  always 
owing  to  an  aperture  in  the  artery,  from 
which  the  blood  gushes  into  the  cellular 
substance.  It  may  arise  from  an  artery 
being  lacerated  in  violent  exertions:  but 
the  most  common  occasional  cause  is  a 
wound.  This  is  particularly  apt  to  occur 
at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  where  the  artery  is 
exposed  to  be  injured  in  attempting  to 
bleed.  When  this  happens,  as  soon  as  the 
puncture  has  been  made,  the  blood  gushes 
out  with  unusual  force,  of  a  bright  scarlet 
colour,  and  in  an  irregular  stream,  corres- 
ponding to  the  pulsation  of  the  artery.  It 
flows  out,  however,  in  an  even  and  less  ra- 
pid stream  when  pressure  is  applied  higher 
up  than  the  wound.  These  last  are  the 
most  decisive  marks  of  the  artery  being 
opened ;  for  blood  often  flows  from  a  vein 
with  great  rapidity,  and  in  a  broken  cur- 
rent, when  the  vessel  is  very  turgid  and  si- 
tuated immediately  over  the  artery,  which 
imparts  its  motion  to  it.  The  surgeon  en- 
deavours precipitately  to  stop  the  haemor- 
rhage by  pressure  ;  and  he  commonly  occa- 
sions a  diffused  false  aneurism.  The  ex- 
ternal wound  in  the  skin  is  closed,  so  that 
the  blood  cannot  escape  from  it;  but  insinu- 
ates itself  into  the  cellular  substance.  The 
swelling  thus  produced  is  uneven,  often 
knotty,  and  extends  upwards  and  down- 
wards, along  the  tract  of  the  vessel.  The 
skin  is  also  usually  of  a  dark  purple  colour. 
Its  size  increases  as  long  as  the  internal 
haemorrhage  continues,  and,  if  this  should 
proceed  above  a  certain  pitch,  mortification 
of  the  limb  ensues.  3.  The  varicose  aneu- 
rism, aneurismu  varicosum ;  this  was  first 
described  by  Dr.  W.  Hunter.  It  happens 
when  the  brachial  artery  is  punctured  in 
opening  a  vein- :  rhe  blood  then  rushes  into 


the  vein,  which  becomes  varicose.  Aneu- 
risms may  happen  in  any  part  of  the  body, 
except  the  latter  species,  which  can  only 
take  place  where  a  vein  runs  over  an  artery . 
When  an  artery  has  been  punctured,  the 
tourniquet  should  be  applied,  so  as  to  stop 
the  flow  of  blood  by  compressing  the  vessel 
above;  then  the  most  likely  plan  of  obviating 
the  production  of  spurious  aneurism  appears 
to  be  applying  a  firm  compress  immediately 
over  the  wound,and  securing  it  by  a  bandage, 
or  in  any  other  way,  so  as  effectually  to 
close  the  orifice,  yet  not  prevent  the  circula- 
tion through  other  vessels:  afterward  keep- 
ing the  limb  as  quiet  as  possible,  enjoining 
the  antiphlogistic  regimen,  and  examining 
daily  that  no  extravasation  has  happened, 
which  would  require  the  compress  being 
fixed  more  securely,  previously  applying 
the  tourniquet,  and  pressing  the  effused 
blood  as  much  as  possible  into  the  vessel. 
If  there  should  be  much  coldness  or  swelling 
of  the  limb  below,  it  will  be  proper  to  rub  it 
frequently  with  some  spirituous  or  other 
stimulant  embrocation.  It  is  only  by  trial 
that  it  can  be  certainly  determined  when  the 
wound  is  closed  ;  but  always  better  not  to 
discontinne  the  pressure  prematurely.  The 
same  plan  may  answer,  when  the  disease  has 
already  come  on,  if  the  blood  can  be  entirely 
or  even  mostly ,pressed  into  the  artery  again; 
at  any  rate  by  determining  the  circulation  on 
collateral  branches  it  will  givegreater  chance 
of  success  to  a  subsequent  operation.  There 
is  another  mode,  stated  to  have  sometimes 
succeeded  even  when  there  was  much  coagu 
lated  blood;  namely  making  strong  pressure 
over  the  whole  limb,  by  a  bandage  applied 
uniformly,  and  moistened  to  make  it  sit 
closer,  as  well  as  to  obviate  inflammation: 
but  this  does  not  appear  so  good  a  plan,  at 
least  in  slighter  cases.  If  however  the  tu- 
mour be  very  large,  and  threatens  to  burst,  or 
continues  spreading,  the  operation  should 
not  be  delayed.  The  tourniquet  being  ap- 
plied, a  free  incision  is  to  be  made  into  the 
tumour,  the  extravasated  blood  removed, 
and  the  artery  tied  both  above  and  below  the: 
wound,  as  near  to  it  as  maybe  safe;  and  if 
any  branch  be  given  off  between,  this  must 
be  also  secured.  It  is  better  not  to  make 
the  ligatures  tighter,  than  may  be  necessary 
to  stop  the  flow  of  blood  ;  and  to  avoid  in- 
cluding any  nerve  if  possible.  Sometimes 
where  extensive  suppuration  or  caries  has 
occurred,  or  gangrene  is  to  be  apprehended, 
amputation  will  be  necessary:  but  this  must 
not  be  prematurely  resolved  upon,  for  often 
after  several  weeks  the  pulse  has  returned 
in  the  limb  below.  In  the  true  aneurism, 
when  small  and  recent,  cold  and  astringent 
applications  are  sometimes  useful;  or  mak- 
ing pressure  on  the  tumour,  or  on  the  artery 
above,  may  succeed;  otherwise  an  operation 
becomes  necessary  to  save  the  patient's  life: 
though  unfortunately  it  oftener  fails  in  this 
than  in  the  spurious  kind  ;  gangrene  en-". 
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inz,  or  haemorrhage;  this  chiefly  arises  from 
the  arteries  being  often  extensivelydiseased, 
so  that  they  are  more  likely  to  give  way, 
and  there  is  less  vital  power  in  the  limb. 
A  great  improvement  has  been  maae  in 
the  mode  of  operating  in  these  cases  by 
Mr.  John  Hunter,  and  other  modern  sur- 
geons, namely,  instead  of  proceeding  as 
already  explained  in  the  spurious  aneurism, 
securing  the  artery  some  way  above,  and 
leaving  the  rest  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
powers  of  nature.  It  has  been  now  proved 
by  mawy  instances,  that  when  the  current  of 
tbe  blood  is  thus  interrupted,  the  tumour 
will  cease  to  enlarge,  and  often  be  con- 
siderably diminished  by  absorption.  There 
is  reason  for  believing  too,  that  the  cures 
effected  spontaneously,  or  by  pressure,  have 
been  usually  owing  to  the  trunk  above 
being  obliterated.  There  are  many  obvious 
advantages  in  this  mode  of  proceeding;  it  is 
more  easy,  sooner  performed,  and  disorders 
the  system  less,  particularly  as  you  avoid 
having  a  large  unhealthy  sore  to  be  healed  ; 
besides,  there  is  less  probability  of  the  vessel 
being  diseased  at  some  distance  from  the 
tumour.  In  the  popliteal  aneurism,  for  ex- 
ample ;  the  artery  may  be  secured  rather 
below  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  where  it  is 
easily  come  at.  The  tourniquet  therefore 
being  applied,  and  the  vessel  exposed,  a 
strong  ligature  is  to  be  passed  round  it ;  or, 
which  is  perhaps  preferable,  two  ligatures  a 
little  distant,  subsequently  cutting  through 
the  artery  between  them,  when  the  two 
portions  contract  among  the  surrounding 
flesh.  It  is  proper  to  avoid  including  the 
nerve  or  vein,  but  not  unnecessarily  detacb 
the  vessel  from  its  attachments.  For  greater 
security  one  end  of  each  ligature,  after 
being  tied,  may  be  passed  through  the  in- 
tercepted portion  of  artery,  that  they  may 
not  be  forced  off.  Then  the  wound  is  to 
be  closed  by  adhesive  plaster,merely  leaving 
the  ends  of  the  ligatures  hanging  out, 
which  will  after  some  time  come  away. 
However  it  must  be  remembered  that 
haemorrhage  is  liable  to  occur;  when  this 
happens,  even  three  or  four  weeks  after  the 
operation  ;  so  that  proper  precautions  are 
required,  to  check  it  as  soon  as  possible  ; 
likewise  the  system  should  be  lowered  pre- 
viously, and  kept  so  during  the  cure.  When 
a  true  aneurism  changes  into  the  spurious 
form,  which  is  known  by  the  tumour 
spreading,  becoming  harder,  and  with  a  less 
distinct  pulsation,  the  operation  becomes 
immediately  necessary.  When  an  aneurism 
is  out  of  the  reach  of  an  operation,  life  may 
be  prolonged  by  occasional  bleeding,  a  spare 
diet,  &.c.  ;  and  when  the  tumour  becomes 
apparent  externally,  carefully  guarding  it 
from  injury.  In  tke  varicose  aneurism  an 
operation  will  be  very  seldom  if  ever  re- 
quired, the  growth  of  the  tumour  being 
limited. 

.^nepri'sma  sru'muM.    See  Ancvrisma. 
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Aneuri  sma  tarico'sum.   See  Aneunsma, 

Aneuri'sma  ve'rum.     See  Ancurisma. 

Ane'xis.  (From  *v%a>,  to  project.)  A 
swelling,  or  protuberance. 

ANGEIOLO'GIA.  (From  ctyyvov,  a  ves- 
sel, and  hoyos,  a  discourse.)  A  dissertation, 
or  reasoning  upon  the   vessels  of  the  body. 

ANGEIO  TOMY.  (From  ayyuov,  a  ves- 
sel, and  Tip™,  to  cut.)  The  dissection  of 
the  blood-vessels  of  an  animal  body;  also 
the  opening  of  a  vein,  or  an  artery. 

Angeioti'smus.  (From  ayyucv,  a  vessel, 
and  Ttfxm,  to  cut.)  A  skilful  dissector  of 
the  vessels. 

AEGE'LICA.  CSo  called  from  its  sup- 
posed angelic  virtues.)  Angelica.  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaeao 
system.  Class,  Pentandria.  Order,  Di- 
gynia. 

2.  The  pharuiacopceial  name  of  the  gar- 
den-angelica. 

Ange'lica  archange'lica.  The  syste- 
matic name  for  the  angelica  of  the  shops. 
Angelica  foliorutn  imparl  lobato  of  Lin- 
naeus. A  plant,  a  native  of  Lapland,  but 
cultivated  in  our  gardens.  The  roots  of 
angelica  have  a  fragrant,  agreeable  smell, 
and  a  bitterish,  pungent  taste.  The  stalk, 
leaves,  and  seeds,  which  are  also  directed 
in  the  pharmacopoeias,  possess  the  same 
qualities,  though  in  an  inferior  degree. 
Their  virtues  are  aromatic  and  carminative. 
A  sweetmeat  is  made,  by  the  confectioners, 
of  this  root,  which  is  extremely  agreeable  to 
the  stomach,  and  is  surpassed  only  by  that 
of  ginger. 

Angelica,  garden.    See  Angelica. 

Ange'lica  sati'va.  See  AngeCica  sykti- 
tris. 

Ange'lica  sylve'stris.  Angelica  satin. 
Wild  angelica.  Angelica  foliis  eequalibus 
ocato-lanceolalis  serralis,  of  Linnaeus.  This 
species  of  angelica  possesses  similar  proper- 
ties to  the  garden  species,  but  in  a  much 
inferior  degree.  It  is  only  used  when  the 
latter  cannot  be  obtained.  The  seeds,  pow- 
dered and  put  in  the  hair,  kill  lice. 

Angelica,  wild.     See  Angelica  sylvesiris. 

Ange'lin*  cortex.  The  tree  from  which 
this  bark  is  procured  is  a  native  of  Grenada 
It  has  been  recommended  as  an  anthelmin- 
tic for  children. 

Angeloca'cos.  Myrobalans,  or  purging 
Indian  plums. 

A'ngi.  (From  angor,  anguish  ;  because 
of  their  pain.)  Buboes  in  the  groin.  Fal- 
lopius  de  Morbo  Gallico. 

Angiglo'ssds.  (From  etyituXM,  a  hook, 
and  y\a>tr<ra,  the  tongue.)  A  person  who 
stammers. 

ANG1'»A.      (From   etymon,    to  strangle; 
because  it  is  often  attended  with  a  sense  of 
strangulation.)  A  sore  throat.  See  Cynancht 
Angi'na   maligna.     See  Cynancht  ma- 
ligna. 

Angi'na  parotide'a.  See  Cynanthe  pa- 
rol idea. 
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ANGINA  PECTORIS.  Syncope  an- 
ginosa  of  Dr.  Parry.  An  acute  constrictory 
pain  at  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum,  in- 
clining rather  to  the  left  side,  and  extending 
up  into  the  left  arm,  accompanied  with  great 
anxiety.  Violent  palpitations  of  the  heart, 
laborious  breathings,  and  n  sense  of  suffo- 
cation, are  the  characteristic  symptoms  of 
this  disease. — It  is  found  to  attack  men 
much  more  frequently  than  women,  parti- 
cularly those  who  have  short  necks,  who 
are  inclinable  to  corpulency,  and  who,  at 
the  same  time,  lead  an  inactive  and  seden- 
tary life.  Although  it  is  sometimes  met 
with  in  persons  under  the  age  of  twenty, 
still  it  more  frequently  occurs  in  those  who 
are  between  forty  and  fifty.  In  slight 
cases,  and  in  the  first  stage  of  the  disorder, 
the  fit  comes  on  by  going  up-hill,  up-stairs, 
or  by  walking  at  a  quick  pace  altera  hearty 
meal ;  but  as  the  disease  advances,  or  be- 
comes more  violent,  the  paroxysms  are 
apt  to  be  excited  by  certain  passions  of 
the  mind;  by  slow  walking,  by  riding  on 
horseback,  or  in  a  carriage;  or  by  sneezing, 
coughing,  speaking,  or  straining  at  stool. 
In  some  cases,  they  attack  the  patient  from 
two  to  four  in  the  morning,  or  whilst  sitting 
or  standing,  without  any  previous  exertion 
or  obvious  cause.  On  a  sudden,  he  is  seized 
with  an  acute  pain  in  the  breast,  or  rather 
at  the  extremity  of  thesternum,  inclining  to 
the  left  side,  and  extending  up  into  the  arm, 
as  far  as  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle, 
accompanied  by  a  sense  of  suffocation,  great 
anxiety,  and  an  idea  that  its  continuance, 
or  increase,  would  certainly  be  fatal.  In 
the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  the  uneasy 
sensation  at  the  end  of  the  sternum,  with 
the  other  unpleasant  symptoms,  which 
seemed  to  threaten  a  suspension  of  life  by  a 
perseverance  in  exertion,  usually  go  off 
upon  the  person's  standing  still,  or  turning 
from  the  wind  ;  but  in  a  more  advanced 
stage,  they  do  not  so  readily  recede,  and  the 
paroxysms  are  much  more  violent.  During 
the  fit,  the  pulse  sinks  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  and  becomes  irregular;  the  face  and 
extremities  are  pale,  and  bathed  in  a  cold 
sweat,  and  for  a  while  the  patient  is  perhaps 
deprived  of  the  powers  of  sense  and  volun- 
tary motion.  The  disease  having  recurred 
more  or  less  frequently  during  the  space  of 
some  years,  a  violent  attack  at  last  puts  a 
sudden  period  to  his  existence.  Angina  pec- 
toris is  attended  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  danger;  and  it  usually  happens  thai  the 
person  is  carried  off  suddenly.  It  mostly 
depends  upon  an  ossification  of  the  coronary 
arteries,  and  then  we  can  never  expect  to 
effect  a  radical  cure.  During  the  paroxysms, 
considerable  relief  is  to  be  obtained  from 
fomentations,  and  administering  powerful 
antispasmodics,  such  as  opium  and  aether 
combined  together.  The  application  of  a 
blister  to  the  breast  is  likewise  attended 
sometimes  with  a  good  effect.  As  the  pain- 
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ful  sensation  at  the  extremity  of  the  sternum 
often  admits  of  a  temporary  relief,  from  an 
evacuation  of  wind  by  the  mouth,  it  may  be 
proper  to  give  frequent  doses  of  carmina- 
tives, such  as  peppermint,  caraway,  or  cin- 
namon water.  Where  these  fail  in  the  desi- 
red effect,  a  few  drops  of  ol.  anisi,  on  a  little 
sugar,  may  be  substituted. 

Willi  the  view  cf  preventing  the  recur- 
rence of  the  disorder  the  patient  should 
carefully  guard  against  passion,  or  other 
emotions  of  the  mind;  he  should  use  a  light, 
generous  diet,  avoiding  every  thing  of  a 
heating  nature ;  and  he  should  take  care 
never  to  overload  the  stomach,  or  to  use  any 
kind  of  exercise  immediately  after  eating. 
Besides  these  precautions,  he  should  endea- 
vour to  counteract  obesity,  which  has  been 
considered  as  a  predisposing  cause;  and 
this  is  to  be  effected  most  safely  by  a  vege- 
table diet, moderate  exercise  at  proper  times, 
early  rising,  and  keeping  the  body  perfectly 
open.  It  has  been  observed  that  agina 
pectoris  is  a  disease  always  attended  with 
considerable  danger,  and,  in  most  instances, 
has  proved  fatal  under  every  mode  of  treat- 
ment. We  are.  given,  however,  to  under 
stand,  by  Dr.  Mac-bride,  that  of  late,  several 
cases  of  it  have  been  treated  with  great  sue 
cess,  and  the  disease  radically  removed,  by 
inserting  a  large  issue  in  each  thigh.  These, 
therefore,  should  never  be  neglected.  In 
one  case,  with  a  view  of  correcting,  or 
draining  off  the  irritating  fluid,  he  ordered, 
instead  of  issues,  a  mixture  of  lime-water 
with  a  little  of  the  spirituous  juniperi  comp., 
and  an  alterative  proportion  of  Hux- 
ham's  antimonial  wine,  together  with  a 
plain,  light,  perspirable  diet.  From  this 
course  the  patient  was  soon  apparently 
mended  ;  but  it  was  not  until  after  the  in- 
sertion of  a  large  issue  in  each  thigh,  that  he 
was  restored  to  perfect  health. 

Angi'na  ton^illa'ris.  See  Cynanche 
tonsillaris, 

Angi'na  thache'alis.  See  Cynanche 
trachealis. 

ANGIOLO'GIA.  (From  etyytur,  a  vessel, 
and  Kiyic,  a  discourse.)  The  doctrine  of 
the  vessels  of  the  human  body. 

A'nglicos  su'dor.  (From  Anglia,  Eng- 
land ;  and  sudor,  sweat.)  The  sweating 
sickness.     Sennertus. 

Ango'lam.  A  very  tall  tree  of  Malabar, 
possessing  vermifuge  powers. 

Ango'ne.  (From  <ty%ot>,  to  strangle.)  A 
nervous  sort  of  quinsy,  or  hectic  suffoca- 
tion, where  the  fauces  are  contracted  and 
stopped  up  without  inflammation. 

A'ngor.     Intense  bodily  pain.     Galen. 

A'ngos.  (A^foc,  a  vessel.)  A  vessel ;  a 
eollection  of  humours. 

ANGUSTU'RA:  CORTEX.  Angustura 
bark.     See  Cusparia. 

Anhela'tio.  (From  anhelo,  to  breathe 
with  difficulty.)  Andhelitns.  Shortness  of 
breathing, 
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Amce'ton.     (From  a,  priv.  and  vim,  vic- 
tory.)    A  name  of  a  plaster   invented   by 
Crito,  and  so  called  because  it  was  thought 
an    infallible    or    invincible    remedy    for 
achores,  or  scald-head.  It  was  composed  of 
litharge,    alum,    and    turpentine,     and    is 
described  by  Galen. 
A'NIMA.    The  thinking  principle. 
A'nima  a'loes.    Refined  aloes. 
A'nima   articulo'kum.     Hermodactylus. 
A'nima  he'patis.     Sal  martis. 
A'nima  pulmo'num.  The  soul  of  the  lungs. 
A  name  given  to  saffron,  on  account  of  its 
use  in  asthmas. 

A'nima  rhaba'rbari.     The  best  rhubarb. 
A'nima  satu'rni.     A  preparation  of  lead. 
A'nima  ve'neris.    A  preparation  of  cop- 
per. 

ANIMAL.  An  organized  body  endowed 
with  life  and  voluntary  motion. 

Animal  actions.  Acliones  aminales. 
Those  actions,  or  functions,  are  so  termed, 
which  are  performed  through  the  means  of 
the  mind.  To  this  class  belong  the  exter- 
nal and  internal  senses,  the  voluntary  action 
of  muscles,  voice,  speech,  watching,  and 
sleep. 

Animal  heat.  Heat  is  essentially  ne- 
cessary to  life.  That  of  a  man  in  health  is 
about  98  of  Fahrenheit.  It  appears  to  de- 
pend upon  the  decomposition  of  the  air  in 
the  lungs,     bee  Respiration. 

Animal  oil.     Oleum    animale.     An  era- 
pyreumatic  oil  obtained  from  the  bones  of    accuracy  and  irregularity  in  the  description 
animals,  recommended  as  an  anodyne  and    and  treatment  of  a  disease 
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called,  because  they  perform  the  office  of 
nodding,  or  bending  the  head  downwards. 
Cow  per,  Lc.  _ 

Annular.  (Annularis.)  Like  a  ring; 
thus,  annular  bone,  fee. 

Annular  bone.  Circulus  osstus.  A  ring- 
like  bone  placed  before  the  cavity  of  the 
tympanum  in  the  foetus. 

Annular  Cartilage.     See    Cartilago    Cri- 

coidea.  . 

A.nnula'ris  digitus.  The  ring-finger. 
The  one  between  the  little  and  middle 
fingers.  ,  c        „ 

Annula'ris  proce  ssus.  bee  tons  va- 
rolii. 

A'NNULUS  ABDOMINIS.  The  ab- 
dominal ring.  An  oblong  tendinous  open- 
ing in  each  groin,  through  which  the  sper- 
matic chord  in  men,  and  the  round  liga- 
ment of  the  uterus  in  women,  pass.  It  is 
through  this  aperture  that  the  abdominal 
viscera  fall  in  that  species  of  hernia,  which 
is  called  bubonocele.  See  Obliquus  exttr- 
7ius  abdominis. 

A'no.  (Ava>,  upwards;  in  opposition  to 
Kara,  downwards.)     Upwards. 

Anocatha'rtica.  (From  ava>,  upwards, 
and  k*()*ifw,  to  purge.)  Emetics:  medi- 
cines which  purge  upwards. 

Anochei'lon.  (From  olvcd,  upwards,  and 
^a^ac,  the  lip.)     The  upper  lip. 

Ano'dia.  (From  at,  neg-  and  ofsc,  the 
way.)     Hippocrates  uses  this  word  for  in- 


antispasmodic. 

A'nime  gu'mmi.  The  substance  which 
bears  this  name  in  the  shops  is  a  resin,  the 
produce  of  the  Hymentta  courbaril  of  Lin- 
naeus. If  is  seldom  ordered  in  the  practice 
of  the  present  day.  and  is  only  to  be  met 
with  in  the  collections  of  the  curious. 

A'nimi  deli'quium.  (From  animus,  the 
mind,  and  delinquo,  to  leave)  Fainting. 
See  Syncope. 

A'nimujs.  This  word  is  to  be  distinguish- 
ed from  anima;  the  former  expresses  the 
faculty  of  reasoning,  and  the  latter  the 
being  in  which  that  faculty  resides. 

Anin'ga.  A  root  which  grows  in  the 
Antilles  islands,  and  is  used  by  sugar- 
bakers  for  refining  their  sugar. 

Anisca'lptor.  (From  anus,  the  breech, 
and  scalpo,  to  scratch.)  The  latissimus 
dorsi  is  so  called,  because  it  is  the  muscle 
chiefly  instrumental  in  performing  this 
office.    Bartholin. 

Aniso'tachys.  (From  *wrct,  unequal, 
and  Tct%y(,  quick.)  A  quick  and  unequal 
pulse.     Gorrceus. 

ANI'SUM.       (From    «,   neg.   and 
equal.)     Anise.     See  Pimpinella. 

Ani'sum  sine'nse.  )      See  lllicium. 

Ani'sum  stellatum.     I  Anisatum. 

Ani'sum  vulgare.     See  Pimpinella. 

Annue'ntjss.  (From  annuo,  to  nod.) 
Some  muscles  of  the  head  were  formerly  so 
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Ano'dyna.     See  Anodynes. 
ANODYNES.      (Anodyna.    sc.    meiiict- 
menta.     From   <*.,    priv.   and    axfurs),  pain) 
Those  medicines  are  so  termed  which  ease 
pain  and  procure  sleep.     They  are  divided 
into  three  sorts;  paregorics,  or  such  as  as- 
suage  pain  ;  hypnotics,  or  such  as  relieve 
by  procuring  sleep  ;  and  narcotics,  or  suck 
as  ease  the  patient  by  stupifying  him. 
Ano'dynum  minera'le.     Sal  prunella. 
Ano'dynum    martia'le.       Ferruni    an- 
moniatum  precipitated  from  water  by  pot- 
ash. 

Anomalous.  This  term  is  often  ap- 
plied to  those  diseases  whose  symptoms 
do  not  appear  with  that  regulariiy  which 
is  generally  observed  in  diseases.  A  ois- 
ease  is  also  said  to  be  anomalous,  when 
the  symptoms  are  so  varied  as  not  to 
bring  it  under  the  description  of  any  know" 
affection. 

Ano'mphalos.  (From  at,  priv.  and  f 
<j>*\Gc,  the  navel.)  Anompkahu.  Without 
a  navel. 

Ano'nymus.  (From  «,  prir.  and  mM 
name.)  Nameless  ;  it  was  formerly  applied 
to  the  cricoid  muscle. 

Ano'rchidks.  (From  *,  priv.  and  »M 
the  testicle.)  Children  are  so  termed  vrlS 
come  into  the  world  without  testicles.  This 
is  a  very  common  occurrence.  The  testicle: 
of  many  male  infants  at  the  time  of  birth  at* 
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hi  the  abdomen.  The  time  of  their 
descent  is  very  uncertain,and  instances  have 
occurred  where  they  have  not  reached  the 
scrotum  at  the  age  of  ten  or  fifteen. 

ANOREXIA.  (From  *,  priv.  and  opiate, 
appetite.)  A  want  of  appetite,  without 
loathing  of  food.  Cullen  ranks  this  genus 
of  disease  in  the  class  locales,  and  order 
dysorexice  ;  he  believes  it  to  be  generally 
symptomatic,  but  enumerates  two  species, 
viz.  the  anorexia  kumoralis,  and  the  anorexia 
atonica.     See  Dyspepsia. 

ANO'SMIA.  (From  a,  neg.  aud  ofa>,  to 
smell.)  A  loss  of  the  sense  of  smelling. 
This  genus  of  disease  is  arranged  by  Cullen 
in  the  order  locales,  and  order  dysrethesice. 
When  it  arises  from  a  disease  of  the  Schnei- 
derian  membrane,  it  is  termed  anosmia  or- 
ganiea;  and  when  from  no  manifest  cause, 
anosmia  antovica. 

A'NSER  DOME'STFCUS.  The  tame 
goose.  The  flesh  of  this  bird  is  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  the  duck,  and  requires  the 
assistance  of  spirituous  and  stimulating 
substances,  to  enable  the  stomach  to  digest 
it.  Both  are  very  improper  for  weak  sto- 
machs. 

ANSERl'NA.  (From  anser,  a  goose; 
so  called,  because  geese  eat  it.)  See  Poten- 
tilla. 

ANTACIDS.  (Jlntacida.sc.medicamevta. 
From  avli-  against,  and  acidus,  acid.)  Reme- 
dies which  obviate  acidity  in  the  stomach. 
Their  action  is  purely  chemical,  as  they 
merely  combine  with  the  acid  present,  and 
neutralize  it.  They  are  only  palliatives, 
the  generation  of  acidity  being  to  be  pre- 
vented by  restoring  the  tone  of  the  stomach 
and  its  vessels.  Dyspepsia  and  diarrhcea 
are  the  diseases  in  which  they  are  employ- 
ed. The  principal  antacids  in  use  are  the 
alkalies;  e.  g.  Liquoris  potassae,  gntt.  xv.  or 
from  5  to  15  gr.  of  subcarbonate  of  potash, 
or  soda  dissolved  in  water.  The  solution  of 
soda,  called  double  soda-water,  or  that  of 
potash  supersaturated  with  carbonic  acid, 
is  more  frequently  used,  as  being  more 
pleasant.  Ammonia  has  been  recommend- 
ed as  preferable  to  every  other  antacid, 
from  10  to  20  drops  of  the  liquor  ammoniae 
in  a  cupful  of  water.  The  liquor  calcis,  or 
lime  water,  is  likewise  used  to  correct  acid- 
ity, two  or  three  ounces  being  taken  occa- 
sionally. Creta  prsparata  alone,  or  with 
the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  any 
aromatic — chela?  cancrorurn  pneparata?  ; 
magnesia  also  and  its  carbonate,  are  used 
for  the  same  purpose. 

Antagonist  muscles.  Counteracting 
muscles,  or  those  muscles  which  have  op- 
posite functions.  Such  are  the  flexor  and 
extensor  of  any  limb,  the  one  of  which 
contracts  it,  the  other  stretches  it  out ; 
and  also  the  abductors  and  adductors. 
Solitary  muscles  are  those  without  any 
antagonist,  as  the  heart,  Sic. 

Anta'lgica.      (From    axlt,  against,   and 


icKya,  pnin.)  Anodynes.  Remedies  which 
relieve  pain. 

Anta  lkai.inks.  (From  avli,  against,  and, 
alkali,  an  alkali.)  Medicines  which  possess 
the  power  of  neutralizing  alkalies.  All  the 
acids  are  of  this  class. 

Antai'iikodisi'aca.  (From  avli,  against, 
and  AppT/7>i,  Venus.)  Anti-venereals,  or 
medicines  which  extinguish  amorous  desires. 
Wedel  Amen.  Med. 

Artai-hrodi'tica.     The  same. 

Artapo'dosib.  (From  avlfrroSi$'!*(j.i,  to  re- 
ciprocate.) A  vicissitude,  or  return  of  the 
paroxysm  of  fevers.  Hippocrates.  Called 
by  Galen  epidosis. 

Artaris.    Mercury. 

Antakthki  tica.  (From  avli,  against, 
and  <tfdpi}i;,  the  gout.)  Medicines  which 
relieve  or  repel  the  gout. 

Artaothma'tica.  (From  avli,  against, 
and  x3-fty.a,  an  asthma)  Remedies  against 
asthma. 

Antatro'phica.  (From  avli,  against,  and 
alpupta,  a  consumption.)  Medicines  which 
relieve  consumption. 

Antkche'sis.  (From  avli%ojuai,  to  resist.) 
A  violent  stoppage  in  the  bowels,  which  re- 
sists all  efforts  to  remove  it.     Hippocrates. 

Antela'bium.  (From  ante,  before,  and 
labium,  a  lip.)     The  extremity  of  the  lip. 

Ante'mbasis.  (From  avli,  mutually,  and 
tf*G*ivu,  to  enter.)  A  coalescence,  or  union 
of  bone.     Galen. 

Antkme'tica.  (From  avli,  against,  and 
ifAua,  to  vomit.)  Medicines  which  stop  or 
prevent  vomiting. 

Antenea'smtjs.  (From  avli,  against,  and 
Tiivicr/jLc;,  implacable.)  That  species  of  mad- 
ness in  which  the  patient  endeavours  to  de- 
stroy himself. 

Astkphia'i.tica.  (From  avli,  against, 
and  tptatfnt,  the  night-mare.)  Medicines 
which  prevent  the  night-mare. 

Antkpii.e'ptica.  (From  avli,  against,  and 
«m»4/r,  ,ue  epilepsy.)  Remedies  against 
the  epilepsy,  and  other  convulsive  disor- 
ders. 

ANTE'RIOR  AUBIS.  One  of  the  com- 
mon muscles  of  the  ear,  situated  before 
the  external  ear.  It  arises  thin  and  mem- 
branous, near  the  posterior  part  of  the  zygo- 
ma, and  is  inserted  into  a  small  eminence 
on  the  back  of  the  helix,  opposite  to  the 
concha,  which  it  draws  a  little  forwards  and 
upwards. 

ANTERIOR  INTERCOSTAL  NERVE. 
Splanchnic  nerve.  A  branch  of  the  great 
intercostal  that  is  given  off  in  the  tho- 
rax. 

Arte'rior  ma'i.j.ki.  See  Lexalor  tym- 
pani. 

Anthf.'i.ix.     See  Jintihelix. 

Antiif.'i.mia.  (From  avli,  against,  and 
tx/Mv;,  a  worm.)  The  herb  Indian  pink, 
or  worm-grass,  so  called,  because  it  was 
thought  of  great  virtue  in  expelling  worms. 
See  Spigelia  Marilindica. 
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ANTHELMINTICS.  (Antkelmintica,  se. 
mtdicamenta;  from  «v7/,  against,  and  ApMj 
a  worm.)  Medicines  which  procure  the 
evacuation  of  worms  from  the  stomach 
and  intestines.  The  greater  number  oi 
them  act  mechanically,  dislodging  the 
worms,  by  the  sharpness  or  roughness  ot 
their  particles,  or  by  their  cathartic  opera- 
tion. Some  seem  to  have  no  other  qualities 
than  those  of  powerful  bitters,  by  which 
they  either  prove  noxious  to  these  animals, 
or  remove  that  debility  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans, by  which  the  food  is  not  properly  as- 
similated, or  the  secreted  fluids  poured  into 
the  intestines  are  not  properly  prepared  ; 
circumstances  from  which  it  has  ueen  sup- 
posed the  generation  of  norms  may 
arise.  The  principal  medicines  belong- 
ing to  this  class,  are  :  Calomel,  gamboge, 
Geoflraea  biennis,  lanacelum,  polypodium 
filix  mas,  spigelia,  Marilandica,  arte- 
misia  santonica,  olea  Europaea,  stannum 
pulverisatum,  ferri  limaturae,  and  dolichos 
pruriens:  which  see  under  their  respective 
heads. 

AiNTHEMIS.  (Antke.mis,  midis;  fcem. 
From  avflea,  floreo ;  because  it  bears  an 
abundance  of  flowers.)     Chamomile. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Syngenesia.  Order, 
Folygamia  superftua. 

2.  The  name  in  the  last  London  Phar- 
macopoeia for  chamomile.  See  Anthemis 
nobilis. 

A'nthemis  co'tula.  (Cotula,  a  dim.  of 
cos,  a  whet-stone  ;  so  called  from  its  leaves 
resembling  a  whetstone.)  The  systematic 
name  for  the  plant  called  Cotula  fwtida  in 
the  pharmacopoeias.  Chameemelum  J'celidum. 
Mayweed.  Stinking  chamomile.  '1  his  plant, 
Anthemis  cotula,  of  Linnaeus  : — rtctptaculis 
conicis  paltis  stlactis,  seminibus  nudis,  has  a 
very  disagreeable  smell;  the  leaves, astrong, 
acrid,  bitterish  taste  ;  the  flowers,  however, 
are  almost  insipid.  It  is  said  to  have  beeu 
useful  in  hysterical  affections,  but  is  very 
seldom  employed. 

A'nthemis  no'bilis.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  chamtcmelum  of  the  shops.  Chamaz- 
melumnobile.  Chamomillaromuaa.  Euan- 
themon  of  Galen.  Anthemis  ot  the  last  Lon- 
don pharmacopoeia.  Common  chamomile. 
Anthemis  foltis  pinnalo-compositis  liuearibus 
acutis  mbvillosis,  of  Linnaeus.  Both  the 
leaves  and  flowers  of  this  indigenous  plant 
have  astrong  though  not  ungrateful  smell, 
and  a  very  bitter,  nauseous  taste  :  but  the 
latter  are  the  bitterer,nnd  considerably  mure 
aromatic.  '1  hey  possess  tonic  and  stoma 
chic  qualities,  and  are  much  employed  to 
restore  tone  to  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
and  as  a  pleasant  and  cheap  bitter.  They 
have  been  long  successfully  used  for  the 
cure  of  intermittents,  as  well  as  of  fevers 
of  the  irregular  nervous  kind,  accompanied 
with  visceral  obstructions.  The  flowers 
have  been  found  useful  in  hysterical  affeo 
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tiotis,  flatulent  or  spasmodic  colics,  [and 
dysentery  ;  but  from  their  laxative  quality, 
Dr.  Cullen  tells  us  they  proved  hurtful  in 
diarrhoeas.  A  simple  infusion  is  frequently 
taken  to  excite  vomiting,  or  for  promoting 
the  operation  of  emetics.  Externally  they 
are  used  in  the  decoclum  pro  f omenta,  and 
are  an  ingredient  in  the  decodum  make 
compositum. 

A'xNThemis  pyre'thrum.  The  plant  from 
which  we  obtain  the  pyrelhrum  of  the 
pharmacopoeias.  Bupthalmum  cretiaw, 
Bellis  monlana  pulcscens  acris.  Dentark. 
Herba  salivans.  Fes  alexandnnus.  Span- 
ish Chamomile.  Pellitory  ot  Spain.  An- 
themis  caulibus  simplicibus  unifioris  decum- 
bentlbus,  folds  pinnato-muWjidis,  of  Lin- 
naeus. This  root,  though  cultivated  in 
this  country,  is  generally  imported  from 
Spain.  Its  taste  is  hot  and  acrid,  its 
acrimony  residing  in  a  resinous  princi- 
ple. The  ancient  Romans,  it  is  said, 
employed  the  root  of  this  plant  as  a 
pickle.  In  its  recent  state,  it  is  not  so 
pungent  as  when  dried,  and  yet,  if  applied 
to  the  skin,  it  produces  inflammation.  Its 
qualities  are  stimulant ;  but  it  is  never  used, 
except  as  a  masticatory,  for  relieving  tooth- 
achs,  rheumatic  affections  ot  the  face,  and 
paralysis  of  the  tongue,  in  which  it  affords 
relief  by  stimulating  the  excretory  ducts  of 
the  salival  glands. 

ANTHERA.     (From  avflcc,  a  flower.) 

1.  A  compound  medicine  used  by  the 
ancients ;  so  called  from  its  florid  colour. 
Galen.     Atgineta. 

2.  The  male  part  of  the  fructification  of 
plants. 

Ahthohhv'lli.  (From  avfioc,  a  flower. 
and  fjKKw,  a  leaf;  so  called  from  the  fra- 
grance of  the  flowers  and  the  beauty  of  the 
leaves.)  Cloves  are  so  termed  when  they 
have  been  suffered  to  grow  to  maturity. 
G.  Bauhin  Pin. 

A'NTHORA.      (Quasi  antithora, 
from  civil-,  against,  and  ■&;/>*,  monkshood ;  so 
called    because  it  is  said  to  counteract  the 
effects  of  the  thora  or  monkshood.)    Aspe- 
cies  of  wolfsbane,     bee  Aconitum. 

A'nthos  flo'kes.  The  flowers  of  the 
rosmariiius  are  so  termed  in  some  pharma- 
copoeias. 

Anthra'cia.     See  Anthrax. 

A'MTIRAX.  (From  *.v%o*~,  a  burning 
coal.)  Anthracia.  Anllirucosia.  AiUlin- 
coma.  Carbunculas.  A  hard  and  cirtsum- 
scribed  inflammatory  tubercle  like  a  boil, 
which  sometimes  forms  on  the  cheek,  neck, 
or  back,  and  in  a  few  days  becomes  highly 
gangrenous.  It  then  discharges  an  a- 
tremely  foetid  sanies  from  under  the  black 
core,  which,  like  a  burning  coal,  continues 
destroying  the  surrounding  parts.  Itissup- 
posed  to  arise  from  a  peculiar  miasma, '•» 
most  common  iu  warm  climates,  and  often 
attends  the  plague. 

AnTHEUCO'sIS    o'cOLI.         A     red.    livio j 
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burning,  sloughy,  very  painful  tumour,  oc- 
curring on  the  eyelids.     JEgineta. 

Anthropogra'phia.  (From  *v6g*a-e?,  a 
man,  and  y^npan,  to  write.)  Description  of 
man's  structure. 

AMHROPOLO'GIA.  (From  ctv0s<*r«c,  a 
man,  and  \oyoc,  a  discourse.)  The  descrip- 
tion of  man. 

Anthypno'tica.  (From  avli,  against,  and 
i/Trvot,  sleep.)  Medicines  which  prevent  sleep 
or  drowsiness. 

Anthypochondri'aca.  (From  aili, against, 
and  u7To%ov<)£tx,  the  hypochondria.)  Me- 
dicines adapied  to  cure  low-spiritedness  or 
d.sorders  of  the  hypochondria. 

Anthyste'rica.  (From  ttvlt,  against, 
and  vs-i^oi,  the  womb.)  L'lerines  or  me- 
dicines which  relieve  the  hysteric  passion. 
Blancard. 

A'NTI.  (Av7/,  against.)  There  are  many 
names  compounded  with  this  word,  as  anti- 
asthmatics, antiliysterics,  antidysenterics,  ice. 
which  signify  medicines  against  the  asthma, 
hysterics,  dysentery,  &tc. 

Anti'ades.  (From  altout,  to  meet.)  The 
tonsils  are  so  called,  because  they  answer 
one  another.     The  mumps.    jVi'c.  Piso. 

Antia'gra.  (From  av7«c,  a  tonsil,  and 
oLy^a.  a  prey.)  jinliugri.  A  tumour  of  the 
tonsils.     Ulpian,  Rvland,  he. 

Antiarthri'tica.     See  Jinlarlhritica. 
Anticachlctica.      (From   tali,  against, 
andxa^-e|w,  a  cbachexy.)  Medicines  against 
a  cachexy,  or  bad  habit  of  body. 

Antica'rdium.  (From  aili,  against,  or 
opposite,  and  jc*g<fi«,  the  heart.)  The  hol- 
low at  the  bottom  of  the  breast,  commonly 
called  scrobiculis  cordis,  or  pit  of  the  sto- 
mach. 

Anticatarrha'lia,  (From  tali,  against, 
and  Ketlttp'pos,  a  catarrh.)  Medicines  which 
relieve  a  catarrh. 

Anticauso'tica.  (From  tali,  against,  and 
KAwot,  a  burning  fever.)  Remedies  against 
burning  fevers.  We  read,  in  Corp.  Pharin. 
ot  Juriken,  of  a  syrupus  anlicausolicus. 

A'nticheir.  (From  call,  against,  and 
%ag,  the  hand.)    The  thumb.     Galtn. 

Anticne'mion.  (From  avlt,  against,  or 
opposite,  and  kvhjuh,  the  caif  of  the  leg.) 
That  part  of  the  tibia  which  is  bare  of 
flesh,  and  opposite  the  calf  of  the  leg.  The 
shin-bone.     Galen. 

Antico'lica.  (From  call,  against,  and 
xrthtKHy  the  colic.)  Remedies  against  the  colic. 
Antidia 'stole.  (From  tali,  against,  and 
itzsriKhce,  to  distinguish.)  An  exact  and  ac- 
curate distinction  of  one  disease,  or  symp- 
tom, from  another. 

Antidi'nica.  (From  tvli,  against,  and 
(!i»«c,  circumgyration  )  Medicines  against 
a  vertigo,  or  giddiness.     Blancard. 

Antidota'rium.  (From  taliSClcc,  an  an- 
tidote.) A  term  used  by  former  writers, 
for  what  we  now  call  a  dispensatory;  a 
place  where  antidotes  are  prescribed  and 
prepared.    There  are  antidotaries  extant  of 
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several  authors,  as  those  of  J\'icliolaus,Mesue, 
Myrepsus,  he. 

ANTl'DOTUS.  (From  wit,  against, 
and  fifce/ui,  to  give.)  A  preservative  against 
sickness.     A  remedy.     Galen. 

Antidysente'rica.  (From  etvli,  against, 
and  Suwriptt,  or  flux.)  Medicines  against 
a  dysentery  or  flux. 

A.NTiFEBRi'tiA.  (From  uvlt,  against,  and 
febris,  a  fever.)  A  febrifuge,  a  remedy 
against  fever. 

Antiue'ctica.  (From  tali,  against,  and 
ixltKoc,  a  hectic  fever.)  Remedies  against 
a  hectic  fever. 

Antihe'cticum  Pote'rii.  Jlnlimonium 
diapkoreticum  Joviale.  A  medicine  invented 
by  Poterius,  formerly  extolled  as  effectual 
in  hectic  fevers,  but  now  disregarded.  It 
is  an  oxyd  of  tin  and  chalybeated  regulus  of 
antimony,  in  consequence  of  their  deflagra- 
tion with  nitre. 

ANTFHELIX.  (From  tali,  against, 
and  t\i&,  thejielix.)  The  inner  circle  of 
the  auricle,  so  called  from  its  opposition  to 
the  outer  circuit  called  the  helix. 

Antihelmin'tica.     See  Jlnthelmimlics. 

Astihyster'ica.  (From  etvli,  against, 
and  vti^ika,  hysterics.)  Medicines  which 
prevent  or  relieve  hysterics. 

Antile'psis.  (From  caliKetfjiCtLvu,  to  take 
hold  of.)  The  securing  of  bandages,  or 
ligatures  from  slipping.   Hippocrates. 

\ntilo'bium.  (From  tali,  opposite,  and 
XiCoc,  the  bottom  of  the  ear.)  The  tragus, 
or  that  part  of  the  ear  which  is  opposite 
the  lobe. 

Antiloi'mica.  (From  ttvlt,  against,  and 
xcypoc,  the  plague.)  Remedies  or  preven- 
tives against  the  plague. 

Anti'lopus.  The  antelope.  An  African 
beast  resembling  a  deer,  whose  hoofs  and 
horns  were  formerly  given  in  hysteric  and 
epileptic  cases. 

Antily'ssus.       (From   avlt,  against,  and 
\u9-o-*.,  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog.)     A  medicine 
or  remedy  against  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog. 
Ardimonial  powder.  See  Jhttiamotriatu pubis. 

Antimonia'le.  (From  antimonium.)  An 
antiraonial,  or  composition  in  which  anti- 
mony is  a  chief  ingredient.  A  preparation 
of  antimony. 

Antimoma'lis  pu'lvis.  Antimonial 
powder.  "Take  of  sulphuret  of  antimony, 
powdered,  a  pound :  hartshorn  shavings, 
two  pounds."  Mix  and  throw  them  into 
a  broad  iron  pot  heated  to  a  white  heat 
and  stir  the  mixture  constantly  until  it  ac- 
quires an  ash  colour.  Having  taken  it  out, 
reduce  it  to  powder,  and  put  it  into  a  coated' 
crucible,  upon  which  another  inverted  cru- 
cible, having  a  small  hole  in  its  bottom,  is 
to  be  luted.  Then  raise  the  fire  by  degrees 
to  a  white  heat,  and  keep  it  so  for  two 
hours.  Reduce  the  residuary  mass  to  a 
very  fine  powder.  The  dose  is  from  five 
to  ten  grains.  It  is  in  high  esteem  as  a 
febrifuge,  sudorific,  and  antispasmodic.  The 
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diseases  in  which  it  is  mostly  exhibited  are, 
most  species  of  asthenic  and  exanthematous 
fevers,  acute  rheumatism,  gout,  diseases 
arising  from  obstructed  perspiration,  dysu- 
ria,  nervous  affections,  and  spasms. 

This  preparation  was  introduced  into  the 
former  London  Pharmacopoeia  as  a  substi- 
tute for  a  medicine  of  extensive  celebrity, 
Dr.  James's  powder;  to  which,  however, 
the  present  form  more  nearly  assimilates  in 
its  dose,  and  it  is  more  manageable  in  its 
administration,  by  the  reduction  of  the  pro- 
portion of  antimony  to  one  half. 

Antimo'mi  O'xydum.  Oxyd  of  Antimony. 
This  preparation  is  now  directed  to  be  made 
by  dissolving  an  ounce  of  tartarized  anti- 
mony, and  two  drachms  of  subcarbonate  of 
ammonia,  separately  in  distilled  water, 
mixing  the  solutions  and  boiling,  till  the 
oxyd  of  antimony  is  precipitated,  which  is 
to  be  washed  with  water  and  dried.  This 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  old  cal- 
cined or  diaphoretic  antimony,beingamuch 
more  active  preparation.     See  Antimony. 

In  its  effects,  it  will  be  found  to  agree 
pretty  much  with  the  antimonium  tartari- 
zatum  ;  but  it  is  very  little  employed. 

AntimoVii  tartarizati  liquor.  Solu- 
tion of  tartarized  antimony.  Vinum  anti- 
vwnii  tartarizali  of  the  Pharm.  Lond.  1787. 
"  Take  of  tartarized  antimony,  one  scruple  ; 
boiling  distilled  water,  four  fluid  ounces; 
wine,  six  fluid  ounces.  Dissolve  the  tar- 
tarized antimony  in  the  boiling  distilled  wa- 
ter, then  add  the  wine.  Half  an  ounce  of 
the  solution  contains  one  grain  of  the  salt. 
This  preparation  may  be  given  in  all  cases 
where  the  tartar  emetic  is  indicated. 

Antimo'nii  sulphuru'tum  prjecipita'- 
tom.  Sulphur  antimoniiprmcipitatum.  Pre- 
cipitated sulphuret  of  antimony.  This  pre- 
paration of  antimony  appears  to  have  ren- 
dered that  called  Kermes  mineral  unneces- 
sary.    It  is  made  thus  : — 

Take  of  sulphuret  of  antimony,  in  pow- 
der, two  pounds  ;  of  the  solution  of  potash, 
four  pints  ;  of  distilled  water,  three  pints. 

Mix  and  boil  the  mixture  over  a  slow  tire 
for  three  hours,  slirring  it  well,  and  occa- 
sionally adding  distilled  water,  so  that  the 
same  measure  may  be  preserved.  Strain 
the  solution  forthwith  through  a  double 
linen  cloth  ;  and  while  it  is  yet  hot,  drop  in, 
gradually,  as  much  sulphuric  acid  as  may 
be  required  to  precipitate  the  powder  ;  then 
wash  away  the  sulphate  of  potash,  by  hot 
waicr;  dry  the  precipitated  sulphuret  of 
antimony,  and  reduce  it  to  powder.  In  this 
process  part  of  the  water  is  decomposed, and 
its  oxygen  unites  partly  with  the  antimony  ; 
the  oxyd  of  antimony  as  well  as  the  potash 
combine  with  sulphur  and  hydrogen,  form- 
ing hydrosulphuret  of  antimony  and  hydro- 
gurctted  sulphuret  of  potash:  if  the  solu- 
tion be  allowed  to  cool,  the  former  of  these 
partly  precipitates,  constituting  the  kermes 
mjneral ;  but  the  addition  of  the  sulphuric 
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acid  throws  down  the  whole  of  it  at  once, 
mixed  with  some  sulphur,  furnished  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  hydroguretted  sul- 
phuret  of  potash. 

As  an  alterative  and  sudorific,  it  is  in 
high  estimation,  and  given  in  diseases  of 
the  skin  and  glands  ;  and  joined  with  calo- 
mel, it  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
penetrating  alteratives  we  are  in  posses- 
sion of. 

ANTIMO'NIUM.     See  Antimony. 

Antimo'nicm  calcina'tum.  The  volatile 
oxyd  of  antimony. 

Antimo'nium  diaphore'ticum.  An  old 
name  for  the  volatile  oxyd  of  antimony. 

Antimo'nium  tartariza'tum.  Tarlant 
emeticus.  Tartarum  emettcum.  Tartanu 
antimoninlis.  Tartris  antimonii  cum  potasit 
Tartarum  stibiatum.  Tartar  emetic  is  ob- 
tained by  boiling  the  fusible  oxyd  of  anti- 
mony with  supertartrate  of  potash  ;  the  ex- 
cess of  tartaric  acid  dissolves  the  oxyd,  and 
a  triple  salt  is  obtained  by  crystallization. 
The  London  Pharmacopoeia  directs  thus : 

Take  of  powdered  sulphuret  of  antimony 
two  ounces,  nitrate  of  potash  an  ounce, 
supertartrate  of  potash  two  ounces,sulphuric 
acid  two  ounces  by  weight,  distilled  water 
a  pint  and  a  half;  mix  the  acid  with  half  a 
pint  of  the  water  in  a  suitable  glass  vessel, 
and  heat  them  in  a  sand  bath.  When  tbejr 
are  moderately  heated,  add  gradually  the 
nitre  and  sulphuret  previously  mixed  ;  then 
boil,  till  the  moisture  is  consumed.  Wash 
the  residuum  with  distilled  water,  till  it  is 
without  flavour,  and  mix  it,  still  moist  with 
the  supertartrate  of  potash,  and  throw  them 
into  a  pint  of  distilled  water  ;  finally  boil  the 
liquor  away  sufficiently,  and  set  it  aside  to 
crystallize.  In  the  first  part  of  this  process, 
when  nitre  and  sulphuret  of  antimony  are 
boiled  indilute  sulphuric  acid,  this  gradually 
decomposes  the  nitre,  and  the  nitric  acid, 
as  it  is  liberated,  oxidizes  the  antimony;  the 
oxide  of  antimony,  united  probably  to  a 
small  portion  of  sulphuric  acid,  appears  in 
the  form  of  a  white  powder  :  and  it  is  by 
boiling  this  with  the  supertartrate  of  potash, 
which  renders  the  oxide  of  antimony  solu- 
ble, that  the  antimonium  lartarizatum,  or 
tartrate  of  antimony  and  potash,  is  formed. 
A  solution  of  this  salt  in  dilute  wine  is  order; 
ed  in  the  pharmacopoeia.  See  .Intimonii 
Tartarizati  Liquor. 

Tartar  emetic  is  the  most  useful  of  all 
the  antimonial  preparations.  Its  action  is 
not  dependent  on  the  state  of  the  stomach, 
and,  being  soluble  in  water,  its  dose  is  easily 
managed, while  it  also  operatesmorespeedily. 

In  doses  of  from  one  to  three,  four,  or 
live  grains,  it  generally  acts  powerfully  as 
an  emetic,  and  is  employed  whenever  we 
wish  to  obtain  the  effects  which  result  from 
full  vomiting.  As  patients  are  differently 
affected  by  this  medicine,  the  safest  mode  of 
exhibiting  it  is:  ft  Antimonii  tartarizali, 
gr.  iii.  Aqurr  distillate.  §iv      Misce  et  cola. 
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Dosis  3SS.  omni  horae  quadrante,    donee 
supervenerit  vomilus. 

For  children,  emetic  tartar  is  not  so  safe 
an  emetic  as  ipecacuanha  powder :  when 
great  debility  of  the  system  is  present,  even 
a  small  dose  has  been  known  to  prove 
fatal  to  children.  Sometimes  it  proves  ca- 
thartic. 

In  smaller  doses  it  excites  nausea,  and 
proves  a  powerful  diaphoretic  and  expec- 
torant. As  an  emetic  it  is  chiefly  given  in 
the  beginning  of  fevers  and  febrile  diseases ; 
when  great  debility  is  present,  and  in  the 
advanced  stages  of  typhoid  fever  its  use  is 
improper,  and  even  sometimes  fatal.  As  a 
diaphoretic,  it  is  given  in  small  doses,  of 
from  an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  a  grain  ;  and 
as  an  expectorant,  in  doses  still  smaller. 
Emetic  tartar  in  small  doses,  combined  with 
calomel,  has  been  found  a  powerful  yet  safe 
alterative  in  obstinate  eruptions  of  the  skin. 
R.  Antimonii  lartarizati,  gr.  iv.  Hydrargyri 
submuriatis,  gr.  xvi.  Confectionis  Rosce  gal- 
lictE,  q.  s.  Divide  in  pil.  xxiv.  Capiat  i. 
mane  nocteque  ex  thea  sassafras. 

In  the  form  of  powder,  or  dissolved  in 
water,  it  is  applied  by  a  pencil  to  warts  and 
obstinate  ulcers :  it  is  also  given  in  the 
form  of  clyster,  with  a  view  to  produce 
irritation  in  soporose  diseases,  apoplexy, 
ileus,  and  hernia  incarcerata.  The  powder 
mixed  with  any  fluid,  and  rubbed  on  the 
scrobiculus  cordis,  excites  vomiting.  Ano- 
ther property  which  tartar  emetic  has,  when 
rubbed  on  the  skin,  is  that  of  producing  a 
crop  of  pustules  very  like  to  the  small-pox, 
and  with  this  view  it  is  used  against  rheu- 
matic pains,  white,  and  other  obstinate 
swellings.  The  best  antidote  against  the 
bad  effects  of  too  large  a  quantity  of  this 
and  other  antimonial  preparations,  is  a  de- 
coction of  the  bark  of  cinchona  :  in  defect 
of  which,  tea  and  other  astringents  may  be 
used. 

Antimo'nium  vitrifactum.  Glass  of  an- 
timony. An  oxide  of  antimony,  with  a  little 
sulphuret. 

ANTIMONY.  Antimonium,  i.  n.  Avli/xo- 
vtov.  The  origin  of  this  word  is  very  ob- 
scure. The  most  received  etymology  *is, 
from  avli,  against,  and  juovos,  a  monk  ;  be- 
cause Valentine,  by  an  injudicious  adminis- 
tration of  it,  poisoned  his  brother  monks.) 
Antimonium  Stibium.  A  metal  found  native, 
but  very  rarely  ;  it  has,  in  that  stale,  a  me- 
tallic lustre,  and  is  fouud  in  masses  of  dif- 
ferent shapes  ;  its  colour  is  white,  between 
those  of  tin  and  silver.  Ft  generally  con- 
tains a  small  portion  of  arsenic.  It  is  like- 
wise met  with  in  the  state  of  an  oxyd, 
antimonial  ochre.  The  most  abundant  ore 
of  it  is  that  in  which  it  is  combined  with  sul- 
phur, the  gray  ore  of  antimony,  or  sulphuret 
of  antimony.  The  colour  of  this  ore  is 
bluish,  or  steel-gray,  of  a  metallic  lustre, 
and  often  extremely  beautifully  variegated. 
Its  texture  is  either  compact,  foliated,  or 


striated.  The  striated  is  found  both  crys- 
tallized, massive,  and  disseminated  ;  there 
are  many  varieties  of  this  ore. 

Properties  of  Antimony. — Antimony  is  a 
metal  of  a  grayish  white,  having  a  slight 
bluish  shade,  and  very  brilliant.  lis  texture 
is  lamellated,  and  exhibits  plates  crossing 
each  other  in  every  direction.  Its  surface 
is  covered  with  herbarizations  and  foliage. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  6.702.  It  is  suffi- 
ciently hard  to  scratch  all  the  soft  metals. 
It  is  very  brittle,  easily  broken,  and  pulveri- 
zable.  It  fuses  at  810°  Fahr.  It  can  be 
volatilized,  and  burns  by  a  strong  heat. 
When  perfectly  fused,  and  suffered  to  cool 
gradually,  it  crystallizes  in  octahedra.  It 
unites  with  sulphur  and  phosphorus.  It  de- 
composes water  strongly  at  a  red  heat.  It 
is  soluble  in  alkaline  sulphurets.  Sulphuric 
acid,  boiled  upon  antimony,  is  feebly  de- 
composed. Nitric  acid  dissolves  it  in  the 
cold.  Muriatic  acid  scarcely  acts  upon  it. 
The  oxigenated  muriatic  acid  gas  inflames 
it,  and  the  liquid  acid  dissolves  it  with  fa- 
cility. Arsenic  acid  dissolves  it  by  heat 
with  difficulty.  It  uniies,  by  fusion,  with 
gold,  and  renders  it  pale  and  brittle.  Platina, 
silver,  lead,  bismuth,  nickel,  copper,  arsenic, 
iron,  cobalt,  tin,  and  zinc,  unite  with  anti- 
mony by  fusion,  and  form  with  it  compounds, 
more  or  less  brittle.  Mercury  does  not 
alloy  with  it  easily  unless  very  pure.  We 
are  little  acquainted  with  the  action  of  alka- 
lies upon  it.  Nitrate  of  potash  is  decom- 
posed by  it.  It  fulminates  by  percussion 
with  oxigenated  muriate  of  potash.  Anti- 
mony forms  at  least  two  definite  compounds 
with  oxygen.  One  may  be  obtained  by  the 
action  of  muriatic  acid,  adding  water  to  the 
solution,  which  precipitates  the  oxide  in 
union  with  a  little  acid,  which  may  be  sepa- 
rated by  boiling  for  some  time  in  a  solution 
of  subcarbonate  of  potash  ;  it  is  of  a  dull 
brownish  white  colour,  fusible  at  a  moderate 
red  heat,  but  hardly  volatilized  without 
access  of  air,  which  carries  the  oxidizement 
farther.  The  other  oxide  is  formed  by  the 
combustion  of  the  metal,  subliming  as  a  line 
white  powder,  which  requires  a  much  high- 
er temperature  for  its  fusion  than  the  pre- 
ceding. It  is  very  important  to  distinguish 
these  two  compounds  :  the  former,  oj-  fusi- 
ble oxide,  combines  most  readily  with  acids, 
and  possesses  much  greater  activity  as  a 
medicine,  than  the  volatile  oxide  ;  indeed 
it  appears  to  be  the  basis  of  all  those  anti- 
monial preparations,  on  which  any  reliance 
can  be  placed. 

Methods  of  obtaining  antimony. — 1.  To 
obtain  antimony,  heat  32  parts  of  filings  of 
iron  to  redness,  and  project  on  them,  by 
degrees,  100  parts  of  antimony  ;  when  the 
whole  is  in  fusion,  throw  on  it,  by  degrees, 
20  parts  of  nitrate  of  potash,  and  after  a 
few  minutes  quiet  fusion,  pour  it  into  an 
iron  melting  cone,  previously  heated  and 
grea=eil 
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2.  It  may  also  be  obtained  by  melting 
eight  parts  of  the  ore  mixed  with  six  of  ni- 
trate of  potash,  and  three  of  supertartrate 
of  potash,  gradually  projected  into  a  red- 
hot  crucible,  and  fused. 

To  obtain  perfectly  pure  antimony,  Mar- 
graaf  melted  some  pounds  of  the  sulphuret 
in  a  luted  crucible,  and  thus  scorified  any 
metals  it  might  contain.  Of  the  antimony 
thu9  purified,  which  lay  at  the  bottom,  he 
took  sixteen  ounces,  which  he  oxidized  cau- 
tiously, first  with  a  slow,  and  afterward  with 
a  strong  heat,  until  il  ceased  to  smell  of 
sulphur,  and  acquired  a  grayish-white  co- 
lour. Of  this  gray  powder  he  took  four 
ounces,  mixed  them  with  six  drachms  of 
supertartrate  of  potash,  and  three  of  char- 
coal, and  kept  them  in  fusion  in  a  well-co- 
vered and  luted  crucible,  for  one  hour,  and 
thus  obtained  a  metallic  button  that  weighed 
one  ounce,  seven  drachms,  and  twenty 
grains. 

The  metal,  thus  obtained,  he  mixed  with 
half  its  weight  of  desiccated  subcarbonate  of 
soda,  and  covered  the  mixture  with  the  same 
quantity  of  the  subcarbonate.  He  then 
melted  it  in  a  well-covered  and  luted  cru- 
cible, in  a  very  strong  heat,  for  half  an  hour, 
and  thus  obtained  a  button  which  weighed 
one  ounce,  six  drachms,  and  seven  grains, 
much  whiter  and  more  beautiful  than  the 
former.  This  he  again  treated  with  one  and 
a  half  ounce  of  subcarbonate  of  soda,  and 
obtained  a  button,  weighing  one  ounce,  five 
drachms,  and  six  grains.  This  button  was 
still  purer  than  the  foregoing.  Repeating 
these  fusions  with  equal  weights  of  subcar- 
bonate of  soda  three  times  more,  and  an 
hour  and  a  half  each  time,  he  at  last  ob- 
tained a  button  so  pure,  as  to  amalgamate 
with  mercury  with  ease,  very  hard,  and  in 
some  degree  malleable  ;  the  scoriae  formed 
in  the  last  fusion  were  transparent,  which 
indicated  that  they  contained  no  sulphur, 
and  hence  it  i?  the  obstinate  adherence  of 
the  sulphur  that  renders  the  purification  of 
this  metal  so  difficult. 

The  preparations  of  antimony  formerly  in 
use  were  very  many  :  those  now  directed 
to  be  kept  are  : — 

1.  Sulphuretum  antimonii. 

2.  Oxydum  antimonii. 

3.  Sulphuretum  antimonii  praecipitatum. 

4.  Antimonium  tartarizatum. 

5.  Pulvis  antimonialis. 

6.  Liquor  antimonii  tartarizati. 
Anti'moris.      (From    «v7i,   against,    and 

//o/>oc,  death  or  disease.)  A  medicine  to 
prolong  life. 

Antinephri'tica.  (From  *v7/  against, 
and  vappiln,  a  disease  of  the  kidneys.)  Re- 
medies against  disorders  of  the  kidneys. 
Blancard. 

Antiodonta'lgicu"!.  An  insect  described 
by  Germi  in  a  small  work  published  at 
Florence,  1794,  so  called  from  its  property 
si  allaying  the  toothach.     ft  is   a  kind  of 
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curculio  found  on  a  spesies  of  thistle,  car- 
duus  spinosissimus.  If  twelve  or  fifteen  of 
these  insects  in  the  state  of  larva?,  or  when 
come  to  perfection,  be  bruised  and  rubbed 
slowly  between  the  fore-finger  and  thumb 
until  they  have  lost  their  moisture  ;  and  if 
the  painful  tooth  where  it  is  hollow,  be 
touched  with  that  finger,  the  pain  ceases 
sometimes  instantaneously.  A  piece  of 
sharaoy  leather  will  answer  the  same  pur- 
pose  with  the  finger.  If  the  gums  are  in- 
flamed, the  remedy  is  of  no  avail.  Other 
insects  possess  the  property  of  curing  the 
toothach ;  such  as  the  scarabeus  ferugi- 
neus  of  Fabricius;  the  coccinella  septem- 
punctata,  or  lady-bird  ;  the  chrysomela  po- 
puli,  and  the  chrysomela  sanguinolenta. 
This  property  belongs  to  several  kinds  of 
the  coleoptera. 

Antiparaly'tica.  *  (From  cuflt,  against, 
and  'srx.fictf.virtc,  the  palsy.)  Medicines  against 
the  palsy. 

Antipathei'a.  (From  *v7/,  against,  and 
'araSoc,  an  affection.  (Antipathy.  An  aver- 
sion to  particular  objects. 

Antiperistaltic.  (From  «7/,  against, 
and  •©•ty>/s-eMa),  to  contract.)  Whatsoever 
obstructs  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  in- 
testines. 

Aktiperi'statis.  (From  etvli,  against, 
and  tartpisnpi,  to  press.)  A  compression  on 
all  sides.     Theophraslus  de  igne. 

Antipha'rmaca.  (From  ay]t,  against, 
and  <pttpfjuutov,  a  poison.)  The  same  as  alei- 
ipharmaca.  Remedies  or  preservative! 
against  poison.     Dioscorides. 

ANTIPHLOGI'STICA.  (From  m 
against,  and  $htyu>,  to  burn.)  Antiphlogis- 
tics.  A  term  applied  to  those  medicines, 
plans  of  diet,  and  other  circumstances, 
which  tend  to  oppose  inflammation,  or 
which,  in  other  words,  weaken  the  system 
by  diminishing  the  activity  of  the  vital 
power. 

Antiphthi'sica.  (From  av7/,  against,  and 
p9i«c,  consumption.)  Remedies  against a 
consumption. 

Anti'phthora.  (From  ctv7/,  against,  and 
<fdopn,  corruption.)  A  species  of  wolfsbane 
which  resists  corruption. 

Antiphy'sica.  (From  <*v7*>  against,  and 
pja-aue,  to  blow.)  Carminatives  or  remedies 
against  wind. 

Antipleuri'tica.  (From  avli,  against, 
and  >vxtvpi}K,  pleurisy.)  Remedies  against  a 
pleurisy. 

Antipoda'grica.  (From  *»7/,  against, 
and  •voSaypit,  the  gout.)  Medicines  which 
relieve  or  remove  the  gout. 

Antipra'xia.  (From  auflt,  against,  and 
iwpxo-trn,  to  work.)  A  contrariety  of  func- 
tions and  temperaments  in  divers  parts. 
Contrariety  of  symptoms. 

Antipyre'tica.     (From  *v%  against,  and 
wpdot,  fever.)  Antifebrile.  Remedies  against 
a  fever. 
Antiqvaictava'rta.    (From  *v7/,  against. 
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and  quarlana,  a  quartan  fever.)  Remedies 
against  quartan  agues. 

Antiq_ua'rticum.  The  same  as  Anti- 
quartanaria. 

ANTIRRHINUM.  (Av7/ppw :  from  xfit, 
against,  and  Ik,  the  nose  ;  so  called  because 
it  represents  the  nose  of  a  calf.)  Snap-dra- 
gon, or  calf's-snout.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class, 
Didynamia.     Order,  Angiospermia. 

Antirrhi'num  lina'ria.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  tinaria  of  the  pharmacopoeias. 
Osyris.  Urinaria-  Common  toad-flax,  An- 
lirrhinum  foliis  lanceolatis  Hnearibus  confe.r- 
tis,  caule  erecto,  spicis  tenninalibus  scssilibus, 
fioribus  imbricatis,  of  Linnaeus.  A  peren- 
nial indigenous  plant,  common  in  barren 
pastures,  hedges,  and  the  sides  of  roads, 
flowering  from  July  to  September.  The 
leaves  have  a  bitterish  and  somewhat  saline 
taste,  and  when  rubbed  between  the  fingers, 
have  a  faint  smell,  resembling  that  of  elder. 
They  are  said  to  be  diuretic  and  cathartic, 
and  in  both  characters  to  act  powerfully, 
especially  in  the  first ;  henceMhe  name  vri- 
nalis.  They  have  been  recommended  in 
dropsies  and  other  disorders  requiring 
powerful  evacuations.  The  linaria  has 
also  been  used  as  a  resolvent  in  jaundice, 
and  such  diseases  as  were  supposed  to  arise 
from  visceral  obstructions.  But  the  plant 
has  been  chiefly  valued  for  its  effects  when 
externally  applied,  especially  in  hemorrhoi- 
dal affections,  for  which  both  the  leaves  and 
flowers  have  been  employed  in  various  forms 
of  ointment,  fomentation,  and  poultice.  Dr. 
Wolph  first  invented  an  ointment  of  this 
plant  for  the  piles.  The  Landgrave  of 
Hesse,  to  whom  he  was  physician,  constant- 
ly interrogated  him,  to  discover  its  composi- 
tion ;  but  Wolph  obstinately  refused,  till 
the  prince  promised  to  give  him  a  fat  ox 
annually  for  the  discovery:  hence,  to  the 
following  verse,  which  was  made  to  distin- 
guish the  linaria  from  the  escula,  viz. 

"  Esula  laclescit,  sine  lade  linaria  crescil," 

The  hereditary  Marshal  of  Hesse  added, 

"  Esula  nil  nobis,  sed  dal  linaria  taurum." 

Antirrhi'ncm  elatink.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  we  call  fluellen,  or  female 
speedwell.  Elatine  of  the  shops.  The  leaves 
of  this  plant  have  a  roughish  bitter  taste, 
but  no  smell.  It  was  formerly  much  used 
against  scurvy  and  old  ulcerations,  but  now 
wholly  forgotten. 

Antisco'lica.  (From  ctvli,  against,  and 
a>ufkt)%,  a  worm.)  Remedies  against  worms. 
Anthelmintics. 

ANTISCORBUTICS.  (Antiscorbutica, 
sc.  medieamenta ;  from  <*v7/,  against,  and 
scorbutus,  the  scurvy.)  Medicines  which 
cure  the  scurvy. 

ANTISEPTICS.  (Antiseplica,  sc.  medi- 
eamenta; from  etylt,  against,  and  <r«T»,  to 
putrefy.)    Those   medicines  which  possess 
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a  power  of  preventing  animal  substances 
from  passing  into  a  state  of  putrefaction, 
and  of  obviating  putrefaction  when  already 
begun.  This  class  of  medicines  compre- 
hends four  orders. 

1.  Tonic  antiseptics,  as  cinchona,  ruspancr, 
cortex,  charotemelutn,  &c  which  arc  suited 
for  every  condition  of  body,  and  are,  in  ge- 
neral, preferable  to  other  antiseptics,  for 
those  with  relaxed  habits. 

2.  Refrigerating  antiseptics,  as  acids, which 
ere  principally  adapted  for  the  young,  vigo- 
rous, and  plethoric. 

3.  Stimulating  antiseptics,  as  wine  and 
alcohol,  best  adapted  for  the  old  and  debili- 
tated. 

4.  Antispasmodic  antiseptics,  as  camphora 
and  assafeetida,  which  are  to  be  selected  tor 
irritable  and  hysterical  habits. 

ANTi'srAsis.  (From  avlt,  against,  and 
a-rats,  to  draw.)  A  revulsion.  The  turning 
the  course  of  the  humours,  whilst  they  are 
actually  in  motion.     Galen. 

ANTISPASMODICS.  (Anlispasmo- 
dica  sc.  viedicamenta ;  from  «v//,  against, 
and  oTrtto-fAOQ,  a  spasm.)  Medicines  which 
possess  the  power  of  allaying,  or  removing, 
inordinate  motions  in  the  system,  particu- 
larly those  involuntary  contractions  which 
take  place  in  muscles,  naturally  subject  to 
the  command  of  the  will.  Spasm  may  arise 
from  various  causes.  One  of  the  most  fre- 
quent is  a  strong  irritation,  continually  ap- 
plied ;  such  as  dentition,  or  worms.  In 
these  cases,  narcotics  prove  useful,  by  dimi- 
nishing irritability  and  sensibility.  Some- 
times spasm  arises  from  mere  debility  ;  and 
the  obvious  means  of  removing  this  is  by 
the  use  of  tonics.  Both  narcotics  and 
tonics,  therefore,  are  occasionally  useful  as 
antispasmodics,  such  as  opium,  camphor, 
and  ether,  in  the  one  class,  and  zinc,  mer- 
cury, and  Peruvian  bark,  in  the  other.  But 
there  are  farther,  several  other  substances, 
which  cannot  be  with  propriety  referred  to 
either  of  these  classes ;  and  to  these,  the 
title  of  antispasmodics  is  more  exclusively 
appropriated.  The  principal  antispasmo- 
dics, properly  so  called,  are  moschus,  casto- 
reum,  oleum  animate  empyreumaticum, 
petroleum,  ammonia,assafa?tida,sagapenum, 
galbanum,  Valeriana,  crocus,  melaleuca  leu- 
cadendron. 

The  narcotics,  used  as  antispasmodics, 
are  ether,  opium,  camphor. 

Tonics,  used  as  antispasmodics,  are  cu- 
prum, zincum,  hydrargyrum,  cinchona. 

Anti'thenar.  (From  *v7/,  against,  and 
3-evag,  the  palm  of  the  hand.)  A  muscle  of 
the  toot.     See  Adductor  pollicis  pedis. 

Antitra'gicus.  Anlilragus.  (Antilra- 
gicus,  sc.  musculus.)  One  of  the  proper 
muscles  of  the  ear,  whose  use  is  to  turn  up 
the  tip  of  the  antitragus  a  little  outwards, 
and  to  depress  the  extremity  of  the  antihel  ix 
towards  it. 

Astitra'gus.      (Antitragus,  i,   m.  from 
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«fli,andTg*?®',  the  tragus.)     An  eminence 
ofthe  outer  ear,  opposite  to  the  tragus. 

Antivene'rea.  (From  *v1i,  against,  and 
venerea*,  venereal.)  Medicines  against  the 
lues  venerea.  ,   , 

Anto'nii  Sa'ncti  i'gnis.  (so  called  be- 
cause St.  Anthony  was  supposed  to  cure  Jt 
miraculously.  In  the  Roman  Missal,  St. 
Anthony  is  implored  as  being  the  preserver 
from  all  sorts  of  fire.)  St.  Anthony  s  fire. 
See  Erysipelas.  .  . 

Antohhy'llon.  (From  w?i,  against;  and 
<puKXoh  a  leaf;  so  called  because  its  leaves 
are  opposite.)     The.  male  caryophyllus 

A'JSTRUM  OF  HIGHMORk-  (From 
the  name  of  an  anatomist,  who  gave  the  first 
accurate  description  of  it.)  Antrum  Uigli- 
morianum.  Antrum  genes.  Sinus  maxillar  is 
vituitarius.  Antrum  maxilla  supenoris. 
Maxillary  sinus.  A  large  cavity  in  the  mid- 
dle of  each  superior  maxillary  bone,  be- 
tween the  eye  and  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
lined  by  the  mucous  membrane  ofthe  nose. 

One  or  both  antra  are  liable  to  several 
morbid  affections.  Sometimes  their  mem- 
branous lining  inflames,  and  secretes  pus. 
At  other  times,  in  consequence  of  inflam- 
mation, or  other  causes,  various  excres- 
cences and  fungi  are  produced  in  them. 
Their  bony  parietes  are  occasionally  af- 
fected with  exostosis,  or  caries.  Extraneous 
bodies  may  be  lodged  in  them,  and  it  is  even 
asserted  that  insects  may  be  generated  in 
them,  and  cause,  for  many  years,  afflicting 
pains.  Abscesses  in  the  antrum  are  by  far 
the  most  common.  Violent  blows  on  the 
cheek,  inflammatory  affections  of  the  ad- 
jacent parts,  and  especially  of  the  pituitary 
membrane  lining  the  nostrils,  exposure  to 
cold  and  damp,  and-  above  all  things,  bad 
teeth,  may  induce  inflammation  and  suppu- 
ration in  the  antrum.  The  first  symptom  is 
a  pain,  at  first  imagined  to  be  a  toothach, 
particularly  if  there  should  be  a  carious 
tooth  at  this  part  of  the  jaw.  This  pain, 
however,  extends  more  into  the  nose  than 
that  usually  does  which  arises  from  a  de- 
cayed tooth  ;  it  also  affects,  more  or  less, 
the  eye,  the  orbit,  and  the  situation  of  the 
frontal  sinuses.  But  even  such  symptoms 
are  insufficient  to  characterize  the  disease, 
the  nature  of  which  is  not  unequivocally 
evinced,  till  a  much  later  period.  The 
complaint  is,  in  general,  of  much  longer 
duration  than  one  entirely  dependent  on  a 
caries  ofthe  tooth,  and  its  violence  increases 
more  and  more,  until  at  last  a  hard  tumour 
becomes  perceptible  below  the  cheek-bone. 
The  swelling  by  degrees  extends  over  the 
Avhole  cheek  ;  but  it  uftervvard  rises  to  a 
point,  and  forms  a  very  circumscribed  hard- 
ness, which  may  be  felt  above  the  back- 
grinders.  This  symptom  is  accompanied 
by  redness,  and  sometimes  by  inflamma- 
tion and  suppuration  of  the  external  parts. 
It  is  not  uncommon  also,  for  the  outward 
abscess  to  communicate  with  that  within 
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the  antrum.  The  circumscribed  elevation  of 
the  tumour,  however,  does  not  occur  in  all 
cases.  There  are  instances  in  which  the  mat- 
ter makes  its  way  towards  the  palate,causing 
the  bones  of  the  part  to  swell,  and  at  length 
rendering  them  carious,  unless  timely  assist- 
ance be  given.    There  are  other  cases,  in 
which  the  matter  escapes  between  the  fangs 
and  sockets  of  the  teeth.     Lastly,  there  are 
other  examples,  in  which  matter,  formed  in 
the  antrum,  makes  its  exit  at  the  nostril  of 
the  same  side,  when  the  patient  is  lying  with 
his  head  on  the  opposite  one.  in  a  low  posi- 
tion.    If  this  mode  of  evacuation  should  be 
frequently  repeated,  it  prevents  the  tumour 
both  from  pointing  externally,  and  bursting, 
as  it  would  do  if  the  purulent  matter  could 
find  no  other  vent.     This  evacuation  ofthe 
pus  from  the  nostril  is  not  very  common. 
The  method  of  cure  consists  in  extractin; 
one  ofthe  dentes  molares  from  the  affected 
side ;    and    then    perforating   through  the  I 
socket  into  the  bony  cavity.     A  mild  injec- 
tion may  afterward  be  employed  to  cleanse 
the  sinus  occasionally.  [Cyclopaedia.] 

A'ktrum  buccino'sum.  The  cochlea  o: 
the  ear. 

A'ntrum  pylo'ri.  The  great  concavity 
of  the  stomach  approaching  the  pylorus. 

A'ntrum  maxilla're.  See  Antrum  »f 
High  more. 

Anis,acid  of.     See  Formic  Acid. 

Anty  lion.  (From  Antyllui,  its  inven 
tor.)  An  astringent  application,  recom 
mended  by  Paulus  ^Egineta. 

A'iNUS.  (Anus,  i,  masc.  quasi  mm; 
as  carrying  the  burden  ofthe  bowels.) 

1.  The  fundament;  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  great  intestine,  named  the  rectum, 
is  so  called  ;  and  its  office  is  to  form  an 
outlet  for  the  f.eces.  The  anus  is  furnished 
with  muscles  which  are  peculiar  to  it,  ro 
the  sphincter,  which  forms  a  broad  circular 
band  of  fibres,  and  keeps  it  habitually 
closed,  and  the  levalores  ani,  which  servelo 
dilate  and  draw  it  up  to  its  natural  situation, 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  faeces.  It  is  also 
surrounded,  as  well  as  the  whole  ofthe 
neighbouring  intestiue,with  muscular  fibres, 
and  a  very  loose  sort  of  cellular  substance 
The  anus  is  subject  to  various  diseases, 
especially  piles,  ulceration,  abv 
crescenoes,  prolapsus  ;  and  imperforatkmin 
new-born  infants. 

'2.  The  term  anus  is  also  applied  to  > 
small  opening  of  the  third  ventricle  ofthe 
brain,  which  leads  into  the  fourth. 

Anus,  artificial.  An  accidental  open 
ingin  the  parietes  ofthe  abdomen,  to  which 
opening  some  part  of  the  intestinal  canal 
leads,  and  through  which  the  faces  are 
either  wholly  or  in  part  discharged.  When 
a  strangulated  hernia  occurs,  in  which  the 
intestine  is  simply  pinched,  and  this  event i? 
unknown;  when  it  has  not  been  relieved  h; 
the  usual  means  ;  or  when  the  necessary 
operation   has  not  been  practised  in  ft* 
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protruded  part  becomes  gangrenous, 
and  the  fu'ces  escape.  But  if  the  patient 
should  be  at  last  operated  upon,  his  fa_-ces 
are  discharged  through  the  wound,  and  the 
intestines  are  more  easily  emptied.  In 
both  cases  the  excrement  continues  to  be 
discharged  from  the  artificial  opening.  In 
this  way  an  artificial  anus  is  formed,  through 
which  the  excrement  is  evacuated  during 
life. 

Any'drion.  (From  a,  priv.  and  t/tTag, 
water;  so  called,  because,  they  who  eat  of 
it  become  thirsty.)  A  species  of  night- 
shade, according  to  Blancard. 

Anypec'thynus.  (From  a-,  neg.  andv:ra- 
Cwoc,  blauiable.)  Hippocrates,  in  his  Pre- 
cepts, uses  this  word  to  signify  an  accidental 
event,  which  cannot  be  charged  on  the  phy- 
sician* and  for  which  he  is  not  accountable. 
AORTA.  (From  a»g,  air,  and  <r»gsa>,  to 
keep  ;  so  called  because  the  ancients  sup- 
posed that  only  air  was  contained  in  it.) 
The  great  artery  of  the  body,  which  arises 
from  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  form*  a 
curvature  in  the  chest,  and  descends  into 
the  abdomen.     See  Artery. 

Apalachi'ne  ga'llis.  (From  «ar*A»xa>, 
to  repel  ;  because  it  is  supposed  to  repel  in- 
fection.)    See  Ilex  Cassine. 

Apaki'ne.  (From  §<v»,  a  file  ;  because  its 
bark  is  rough,  and  rasps  like  a  file.)  Goose- 
grass      See  Galium  Jipnrine. 

Aparthro'sis.  (From  cltto,  and  agfigsp,  a 
joint.)     Articulation. 

Ape'lla.  (From  a,  priv.  andpellis,  skin.) 
Shortness  of  the  prepuce.  Galen  gives  this 
name  to  all  whose  prepuce,  either  through 
disease,  section,  or  otherwise,  will  not  cover 
the  glans. 

Ape'psia.  (Apepsia,  ce,  f.  auri-^ia :  from 
a,  priv.  and  «wsw7a),  to  digest  )  Indigestion. 
See  Dyspepsia. 

Ape'rjens  palpebra'klm  re'ctus.  See 
Levator  palpebral,  superioris. 

APERIENTS.  (Aperienta,  sc.  medir.a- 
7/ienla ;  from  apcrio,  to  open.)  Laxatives. 
Medicines  which  gently  open  the  bowels. 

Aperi'status.  (From  o,  neg.  and  7n- 
£tr>ipii,  to  surround  )  Aperistation.  An  epi- 
thet used  by  Galen,  of  an  ulcer  which  is  not 
dangerous,  nor  surrounded  by  inflammation. 
Aperi'staton.  See  Aperistatvs. 
Ape'rtor  o'cci.i.  See  Levator  palbebrcr. 
superioris. 

Apeuthy'smknus.  (From  aa-j,  and  vAv,, 
i-traijZ.ht.)  A  name  formerly  given  to  the 
intestinum  rectum,  or  straight  gut. 

A'PFX.     The  extremity  of  a  pari  ;  as  the 

apex   of  the   tongue,  apex  of  the  nose,  &c. 

Aphani'smus.     (From  apuvi^cr,  to  remove 

from  the  sight.)     The  removal,  or  gradual 

decay  of  a  disorder. 

Apha/resis.  (From  apxi^tm,  to  remove.) 
This  term  was  formerly  much  used  in  the 
schools  of  surgery,  to  signify  that  part  of 
the  art  which  consists  in  taking  off  any  dis- 
eased or  preternatural  part  of  the  body. 
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Aphepse'ma-  (From  atts,  and  «4*»  '° 
boil.)     A  decoction. 

A'phesis.  (From  *<piy>ptt,  to  remit.)  The 
remission  or  termination  of  a  disorder. 

Aphiste'sis.  (From  aqimfAt,  to  draw 
from.)     An  abscess. 

A'pHonos.  (From tttro,  and  c<fi>c,departure.) 
Excrement.     The  dejection  of  the  body. 

APHO'Nl  V  (A<f-awa:  from  a,  priv.  and 
ya>vn,  the  voice.)  A  suppression  of  the  voice, 
without  either  syncope  or  coma.  A  genus 
of  disease  in  the  class  locales,  and  order  dys- 
cinesire  of  Cullen. 

When  it  takes  place  from  a  tumour  of  the 
fauces,  or  about  the  glottis,  it  is  termed 
aphonia  gutturalis  ; 

When  from  a  disease  of  the  trachea, 
aphonia  Irachealis ; 

And  when  from  a  paralysis,  or  want  of 
nervous  energy,  aphonia  anlonica. 

AT  H  ORIS  M.  (Aphorismvs ;  from 
xQt£i£a>,  to  distinguish.)  A  maxim,  or 
principle,  comprehended  in  a  short  sen- 
tence. 

Aphrodi'sia.  (From  Apg;</Vr«,  Venus.) 
An  immoderate  desire  of  venery. 

APHRODISIACS.  (Aphrodisiaca,  sc. 
medicament  a,  oL^odta-uKx  ;  from  a.<t>goJnrinf 
venery.)  Medicines  which  excite  a  desire 
for  venery. 

Aphkodisia'sticon.  (From  apgs;,  froth.) 
A  troch  so  called  by  Galen,  because  it  was 
given  in  dysenteries,  where  the  stools  were 
frothy. 

ApHRODi'srus  mo'keos.  (From  ApgoJV™, 
Venus.)  The  venereal  disease. 
A'phtha.  See  Aphlhce. 
A'PHTHjE.  (A<p6*i:  from  etvlu,  to  in- 
flame.) The  thrush.  Frog,  or  sore  mouth. 
Aphtha  laitucimen  of  Sauvages.  Ulcera 
serpentia  oris,  or  spreading  ulcers  in  the 
mouth,  of  Celsus.  Pusiula  oris.  Alcola. 
Vesicultz  gingivarum.  Aeaeos.  Aphtha  in- 
fantum, it  is  ranked  by  Cullen  in  the  class 
Pyrexia:,  order  Exanthemata.  A  disease  to 
which  children  are  very  subject.  It  ap- 
pears in  small  white  'ulcers  upon  the 
tongue,  gums,  and  around  the  mouth  and 
palate,  resembling  small  particles  of  curdled 
milk.  When  the  disease  is  mild,  it  is  con- 
fined to  these  parts;  but  when  it  is  violent 
and  of  long  standing,  it  is  apt  to  extend 
through  the  whole  course  of  the  alimentary 
•  anal  ;  from  the  month  down  to  the  anus; 
and  so  to  excite  severe  purging*, flatulencies, 
and  other  disagreeable  symptoms.  The  dis- 
ease, when  recent  and  confined  to  the 
mouth,  may  in  general  be  easily  removed  \ 
but  v^ien  of  long  standing,  and  extending 
down  to  the  stomach  and  intestines,  it  very 
frequently  proves  fatal. 

The  thrash  sometimes  occurs  as  a  chro- 
nic disease,  both  in  warm  climates  and  in 
those  Northern  countries  where  the  cold 
is  combined  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
moisture,  or  where  the  soil  is  of  a  very 
marshy    nature.      It   may,   in   some  cases. 
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■be   considered  as  an  idiopathic   affection  J 
but   it  is  more   usually  symptomatic.       " 
shows  itself,  at  first,  by  an  uneay  sensation, 
or    burning   beat    in  the    stomach,  which 
comes  on  by  slow    degrees,  and  increases 
gradually  in    violence.     After  some   time, 
small  pimples,  of  about  the  size  of  a  pin's 
head,  show  themselves  on  the  tip  and  edges 
of  the  tongue  ;  and  these,  at  length,  spread 
over   the   whole  inside  of  the   mouth,  and 
occasion  such   a  tenderness  and  rawness, 
that  the  patient  cannot  take  any  food  of  a 
solid  nature  ;  neither  can   he  receive  any 
vinous  or  spirituous   liquor  into  his  mouth, 
without  great  pungency  and  pain  being  ex- 
cited ;  little  febrile  heat  attends,  but  there 
is  a  dry  skin,  pale  countenance,  small  pulse, 
and  cold  extremities.     These  symptoms  will 
probably    continue    for   some    weeks,  the 
general  health  being  sometimes  better  and 
sometimes  worse,  and  then  the  patient  will 
be  attacked  with  acid  eructations,  or  severe 
purging,  which  greatly  exhausts  its  strength, 
and  produces  considerable    emaciation   of 
the  whole  body.     After  a  little  time,  these 
symptoms  cease,  and  he  again  enjoys  better 
health;  but,  sooner  or  later,  the  acrid  mat- 
ter shows  itself  once  more    in   the  mouth, 
with    greater   virulence   than    before,  and 
makes  frequent  translations  to  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  and    so    from    these   to  the 
mouth   again,  until,  at  last,  the  patient  is 
reduced  to  a  perfect   skeleton.      Elderly 
people,  and  persons  with  a  shattered   con- 
stitution, are  most  liable  to  its  attacks.    The 
treatment  of  the  thrush  in  children  is  gene- 
rally to  be  begun   by  the   exhibition  of  a 
gentle  emetic  :   then  clear  the    bowels,  if 
r.onfined,  by  rhubarb  and  magnesia,  castor 
oil,  or  other  mild  aperient;   or  sometimes 
in  gross  torpid  habits  by  a  dose  of  calomel. 
In    general,  the   prevalence  of  acid   in  the 
prima;  viae  appears  to  lead  to  the  complaint; 
whence  antacid  remedies  provebeneficial  in 
its  progress  ;    when    the  patient  is  costive, 
giving  the  preference  to   magnesia;  when 
relaxed,  to  chalk,  which  may  be  sometimes 
joined    with   aromatics,  the  mild  vegetable 
astringents,   or  even  a  little  opium,  if  the 
diarrhoea  be  urgent.  Where  the  child  is  very 
weak,  and    the    aphthae  of  a   dark   colour, 
the   decoction  of  bark  or  other  tonic  must 
be  had  recourse  lo.     The  separation  of  the 
sloughs  and    healing  of  the  ulcers  maybe 
promoted  by  washing  the  mouth  occasion- 
ally with  the  honey  of  borax,  diluted  with 
two  or  three  parts  of  rose  water  ;  or  where 
they  are  of  a  dark  colour,  by  the  decoction 
of  bark  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid.  The 
diet  should    be  light   and    nutritious,  espe- 
cially where  there  is  much  debility.    As  the 
complaint  is  subsiding,  particular  "attention 
is  required  to  obviate  the  bowels  becoming 
confined.     In  the  chronic  aphtha;  affecting 
grown  persons,  pretty  much  the.  same  plan 
of  treatment  is  to  be  pursued:  besides  which 
the  compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha  and 
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other  diaphoretics,  assisted  by  the  occasion- 
al  use  of  the  warm  bath,  wearing  flannel 
next  the  skin,  particularly  in  a  damp  cold 
climate,  &c.  appear  to  be  beneficial. 

A'pis  melli'fica.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  honey-bee.     See  Bee. 

A'PIUM.  (Apium,  i,  n.  From  mm, 
Dorid,  amet,  mild  ;  or  from  apes,  bees ;  be- 
cause they  are  fond  of  it.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnjean  system.  Class,  Penlandria.  Or- 
der, Digynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  herb 
small-age. 

A'pium  grave'olens.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  apium  of  the  pharmacopoeias. 
Apium,  foliolis  caulinis,  cuneiformibus,  urn- 
bellis,  sessilibus,  of  Linnaeus.  The  root, 
seeds,  and  fresh  plant,  are  aperient  and  car- 
miniative. 

A'pium  petroseli'ncm.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  petroselinum  of  the  pharma- 
copoeias. Petroselinum  vulgare.  Apium 
hortense.  Common  parsley.  Apium  foliii 
caulinis  linearibis,  involucellis  minutis  of 
Linnaeus.  Both  the  roots  and  seeds  of  this 
plant  were  formerly  directed  by  the  London 
College  for  medicinal  use,  and  the  root  u 
still  retained  in  the  Edinburgh  pharmaco- 
poeia :  the  former  have  a  sweetish  taste,  ac- 
companied with  a  slight  warmth  or  flavour, 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  carr«t ;  the 
latter  are  in  taste  warmer  and  more  aroma- 
tic than  any  other  part  of  the  plant,  and 
manifest  considerable  bitterness.  The  roots 
are  said  to  be  aperient  and  diuretic,  and 
have  been  employed  in  nephritic  pains  and 
obstructions  of  urine.  The  seeds  possess 
aromatic  and  carminative  powers,  but  are 
seldom  prescribed. 

Apneu'stia.  (From  a.,  and  -ama,  to 
breathe.)  A  defect  or  difficulty  of  respi- 
ration, such  as  happens  in  a  cold,  kc.  Foe- 

HIM. 

Apnce'a.     The  same.     Galen. 

Apocapni'smus.  (From  axo,  and  x*r»;, 
smoke.)     A  fumigation. 

Apocatha'rsis.  (From  <*iro,  and  **8ai{», 
to  purge.)  An  evacuation  of  humours; » 
discharge  downward;  but  sometimes  ap- 
plied, with  little  discrimination,  to  vomit- 
ing. 

Apocaulize'sis.  (From  a.7rcx.zv)>ifa  to 
break  transversely.)  A  transverse  fracture. 
Hippocrates. 

APOCKNO'SJS.  (From  tan,  and  mm, 
to  evacuate.)  A  superabundant  flui  of 
blood,  or  other  fluid,  without  pyrexia.  The 
name  of  an  order  in  the  class  locales  of 
Cullen. 

Apo'copk.  (From  ars,  and  tuirlm,  to  cut 
Irom.)  Abscission,  or  the  removal  of  <i 
part  by  cutting  it  off. 

Apo'ckisis.  (From  ars.  and  x?/v«,  to  se- 
crete  from.)  A  secretion  of  superabundant 
humours.     Hippocrates. 

Apocru'stikum.      Apocruslicon.     (From 
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a.T'M**,  to  repel.)    An  astringent  or  repel- 
lent medicine.     Galen. 

Apocro'sticon.     See  Jlpocrustinum. 

Apocye'sis.  (From  owro,  and  xum,  to  bring 
forth.)  Parturition,  or  the  bringing  forth 
of  a  child.     Galen. 

Apodacry'tica.  (From  wro,  and  Jkxgu,  a 
tear.)  Medicines  which,  by  exciting  tears, 
remove  superfluous  humours  from  the  eyes, 
as  onions,  kc.     Pliny. 

Apogeo'sia.     Seejigeustia. 

Apogeu'sis.     See  Ageustia. 

Apoginome'sis.  (From  *7roymfx*t,  to  be 
absent.)  The  remission  or  absence  of  a 
disease.     Hippocrates. 

Apoglauco'sis.  (From  ttno,  and  yxuvmtc, 
sky-coloured;  so  called  because  of  its  blu- 
ish appearance.)  Glaucoma.  A  cataract 
of  the  eye.     Dioscorides. 

Apo'gonum.  (From  oltio,  and  yno/utxi, 
to  beget.)  A  living  foetus  in  the  womb. 
Hippocrates. 

Apole'psis.  (From  ttiro  and  xctptGctWf  to 
take  from.)  An  interception,  suppression, 
or  retention  of  urine,  or  any  other  natural 
evacuation.     Hippocrates. 

Apolino'sis.  (From  euro,  and  x/vok,  flax.) 
The  method  of  curing  a  fistula,  according 
to  iEgineta,  by  the  application  of  raw  flax. 

Apo'lysis.  (From  euro,  and  >.va>,  to  re- 
lease.) The  solution  or  termination  of  a 
disease.  The  removal  of  a  bandage.  Ero- 
tianus. 

Apoma'gma.  (From  auro,  and  fxtf/lai,  to 
cleanse  from.)  Any  thing  used  to  cleanse 
and  wipe  away  filth  from  sores,  as  sponge, 
Lc.    Hippocrates. 

Apomathe'ma.  (From  «wo,  neg.  and 
.uAvQavu,  to  learn.)  Hippocrates  expresses, 
by  this  term,  a  forgetfulness  of  all  that  has 
been  learnt. 

Apo'meli.  (From  euro,  from,  and  pext, 
honey.)  An  oxymel,  or  decoction,  made 
with  honey. 

APONEUKO'SIS.  (From  *;rov,  and 
vfc/gsv,  a  nerve  ;  from  an  erroneous  supposi- 
tion of  the  ancients,  that  it  was  formed  by 
the  expansion  of  a  nerve.)  A  tendinous 
expansion.     See  Muscle. 

Apo'nia.  (From  a.,  priv.  and  .w-ovoc,  pain.) 
Freedom  from  pain. 

Apokitro'sis.  (From  «wo,  and  virgov,  ni- 
tre.) The  sprinklingan  ulcerover  with  nitre. 

Apopalle'sis.  (From  ttiruirdKkn,  to  throw 
off  hastily.)  An  abortion,  or  premature 
expulsion  ofafcetus.     Hippocrates. 

Apopeda'sis.  (From  a^ro,  and  .CKx/acs,  to 
jump  from.)     A  luxation. 

Apophlegma'sia.  ''From  a.7ro,  and  $\ey- 
M*>  phlegm.)  A  discharge  of  phlegm,  or 
mucus. 

Apophlegma'tica.  (From  tur'o,  and  qxry 
uet,  phlegm.)  Jipophlegmatizantia.  jjpu- 
phlegmatizonta.  Medicines  which  excite  the 
secretion  of  mucus  from  the  mouth  and 
nose.     Masticatorif:s.     Errhines. 

Apophba'xis.     ("From  »T3,  and  n>^aT7u,  to 


interrupt.)  A  suppression  of  the  menstrual 
discharge. 

Apophtha'rma.  (From  una,  and  <p6tipc*, 
to  corrupt.)  A  medicine  to  procure  abortion. 

Apo'phthora.  (From  a.7ro^,Bu^,  to  be 
abortive.)     An  abortion. 

Apophy'ades.  The  ramifications  of  the 
veins  aud  arteries.     Hippocrates. 

Apo'phyas.  (From  aTopuai,  to  proceed 
from.)  Any  thing  which  grows  or  adheres 
to  another,  as  a  wart  to  the  finger. 

APOTHY3IS.  (From  ampva,  to  pro- 
ceed from.)  Appendix.  Probole.  Ecphy- 
sis.  Processus.  Productio.  Projectura. 
Protuberant ia.  A  process,  projection,  or 
protuberance,  of  a  bone  beyond  a  plain 
surface ;  as  the  nasal  apophysis  of  the 
frontal  bone,  ckc. 

Apophthe'gma.  (From  auripQeyyopiat,  to 
speak  eloquently.)  A  short  maxim,  or 
axiom ;  a  rule. 

Apople'cta.  A  name  formerly  applied  to 
the  internal  jugular  vein  ;  so  called  because 
in  apoplexies,  it  appears  full  and  turgid. 
Bartholin. 

Apople'ctica.  (From  ttirairMgix,  an  apo- 
plexy.)    Medicines  against  an  apoplexy. 

APOPLE'XIA.  (From  ttno,  and  ■urh»<rau, 
to  strike  or  knock  down  ;  because  persons, 
when  seized  with  this  disease,  fall  down 
suddenly.)  Apoplexy.  A  sudden  aboli- 
tion, in  some  degree,  of  the  powers  of  sense 
and  motion,  the  patient  lying  in  a  sleep-like 
state  ;  the  action  of  the  heart  remaining,  as 
well  as  the  respiration,  often  with  a  sterto- 
rous noise.  Cullen  arranges  it  in  the  class 
neuroses,  and  order  comala. 

1.  When  it  takes  place  from  a  congestion 
of  blood,  it  is  termed  apoplexia  sanguinea. 

2.  When  there  is  an  abundance  of  serum, 
as  in  persons  of  a  cold  temperament,  apo- 
plexia serosa. 

3  If  it  arise  from  water  in  the  ventricles 
of  the  brain,  it  is  called  apopltxia  hydroce- 
phalica.     See  Hydrocephalus. 

4.  If  from  a  wound,  apoplexia  traumatica. 

5.  If  from  poisons,  apoplexia  venenata. 

6.  If  from  the  action  of  suffocating  exha- 
lations, apoplexia  suffocata. 

7.  If  from  passions  of  the  mind,  apoplexia, 
mentalis. 

8.  And  when  it  is  joined  with  catalepsy, 
apoplexia  calaleplica . 

Appplexy  makes  its  attack  chiefly  at  ait 
advanced  period  of  life  ;  and  most  usually 
on  those  who  are  of  a  corpulent  habit,  with 
a  short  neck,  aud  large  head  ;  and  who  lead 
an  inactive  life,  make  use  of  a  full  diet,  or 
drink  to  excess.  The  immediate  cause  of 
apoplexy,  is  a  compression  of  the  brain, 
produced  either  by  an  accumulation  of 
blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  head,  and  dis- 
tending them  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  com- 
press the  medullary  portion  of  the  brain  ; 
or  by  an  effusion  of  blood  from  the  red  ves- 
sels, or  of  serum  from  the  exhalants  ; 
which   fluids  are   accumulated   in    such    a 
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quantity  hs  to  occasionjcompression.  These 
states  of  over-distention  and  of  effusion, 
Inay  be  brought  on  by  whatever  increases 
the  afflux  and  impetus  of  the  blood  in  the 
arteries  of  the  head  ;  such  as  violent  fits  ot 
passion,  great  exertions  of  muscular  strength, 
severe  exercise,  excess  in  venery,  stooping 
down  for  any  length  of  time,  wearing  any 
thing  too  tight  about  the  neck,  overloading 
the  stomach, longexposure  to  excessive i  cold, 
or  a  vertical  sun,  the  sudden  suppression  ot 
any  long-accustomed  evacuation,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  fumes  of  certain  narcotic  and 
metallic  substances,  such  as  opium,  alcohol, 
charcoal,  mercury,  fee.  and  blows,  wounds, 
and  other  external  injuries:  in  short,  apo- 
plexy may  be  produced  by  whatever  deter- 
mines too  great  a  flow  of  blood  to  the  brain, 
or  prevents  its  free  return  from  that  organ. 

The  voung,  and  those  of  a  full  plethoric 
habit,  a're  most  liable  to  attacks  of  the 
sanguineous  apoplexy;  and  those  of  a 
phlegmatic  constitution,  or  who  are  much 
advanced  in  life,  to  the  serous.  Apoplexy 
is  sometimes  preceded  by  headach,  giddi- 
ness, dimness  of  sight,  loss  of  memory,  fal- 
tering of  the  tongue  in  speaking,  numbness 
in  the  extremities,  drowsiness,  stupor,  and 
night-mare,  all  denoting  an  affection  of  the 
brain;  but  it  more  usually  happens  that, 
without  much  previous  indisposition,  the 
person  falls  down  suddenly,  the  counte- 
nance becomes  florid,  the  face  appears 
swelled  and  puffed  up,  the  vessels  of  the 
bead,  particularly  of  the  neck  and  temples, 
seem  turgid  and  distended  with  blood  ;  the 
eyes  are  prominent  and  fixed,  the  breathing 
is  difficult  and  performed  with  a  snorting 
noise,  and  the  pulse  is  strong  and  full.  Al- 
though the  whole  body  is  affected  with  the 
Joss  of  sense  and  motion,  it  nevertheless 
takes  place  often  more  upon  one  side  than 
the  other,  which  is  called  hemiplegia,  and 
in  this  case,  the  side  least  affected  with  palsy 
is  somewhat  convulsed. 

In  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  event, 
we  must  be  guided  by  the  violence  of  the 
symptoms.  If  the  tit  is  of  long  duration, 
the  respiration  laborious  and  stertorous, 
and  the  person  much  advanced  in  years, 
the  disease, in  all  probability,  will  terminate 
fatally.  In  some  cases,  ii  goes  off  entirely; 
but  it  more  frequently  leaves  a  state  of 
menial  imbecility  behind  it,  or  terminates 
in  a  hemiplegia,  or  in  death.  Even  when 
an  attack  is  recovered  from,  it  most  fre- 
quently returns  again,  after  a  short  period 
of  time,  and  in  the  end  proves  fatal.  In 
dissections  of  apoplexy,  blood  is  often  found 
effused  on  the  surface  and  in  the  cavities  of 
the  brain  ;  and  in  other  instances,  a  turbi- 
dity and  distention  of  the  blood-vessels  are 
to  be  observed.  In  some  cases,  tumours 
have  been  found  attached  to  different  parts 
of  the  substance  of  the  brain,  and  in  others, 
no  traces  of  any  real  affection  of  it  could  be 
observed-. 
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On  an  attack  of  sanguineous  apoplexy, 
all  compression  should  be  removed  from 
the  neck,  the  patient  laid  with  his  head  a 
good  deal  raised,  and  a  free  admission  of 
cool  air  allowed.  Then  blood  should  be 
taken  freely  from  the  arm  or  the  temporal 
artery,  or  the  jugular  vein  ;  which  it  may 
be  sometimes  necessary  to  repeat,  if  the 
symptoms  continue,  and  the  patient  is  still 
plethoric;  or  if  blood  can  less  be  spared, 
cupping  or  leeches  may  lessen  the  conges- 
tion in  the  brain.  The  next  object  should 
be  thoroughly  to  evacuate  the  bowels  by 
some  active  purgative,  as  calomel  joined 
with  jalap,  or  with  extract  of  colocynth,  or 
followed  by  infusion  of  senna  and  some 
neutral  salt,  with  a  little  tartarized  anti- 
mony or  tincture  of  jalap  repeated  every 
two  hours  till  it  operates  ;  or  a  draught  of 
tincture  of  senna  and  wine  of  aloes,  where 
the  bowels  are  very  torpid,  may  answerthe 
purpose.  Stimulant  clysters  will  also  be 
proper,  particularly  if  the  patient  cannot 
swallow,  as  common  salt  and  syrup  of 
buckthorn  with  a  proper  quantity  of  gruel, 
infusion  of  senna  or  infusion  of  colocynth; 
or  a  turpentine  clyster  in  elderly  torpid 
habits.  Cold  should  then  be  applied  assidu- 
ously to  the  scalp,  the  hair  being  previously 
shaved,  and  a  blister  to  the  back  of  the  neck; 
and  diaphoretic  medicines  maybe  exnibil- 
ed,  avoiding  however  those  which  contain 
opium.  Sinapisms  to  the  feet  may  also  be 
useful,  particularly  if  these  are  cold.  If 
under  these  means,  the  sensibility  does  not 
gradually  return,  some  of  the  gentle  diffu- 
sible stimulants  will  be  proper,  as  ammonia, 
mustard,  aether,  camphor,  &.c:  and  at  this 
period,  a  blister  to  the  scalp  may  come  in 
aid.  By  some  practitioners  emetics  are  re- 
commended, but  their  use  is  hazardous, 
especially  if  sufficient  evacuations  he  not 
premised:  and  the  same  may  be  observed 
of  sternutatories.  In  the  serous  form  of  the 
disease,  general  bleeding  is  inadmissible, 
and  even  the  local  abstraction  of  blood 
should  be  very  sparingly  made  ;  the  bowel? 
should  be  kept  open,  especially  by  aloetic 
or  mercurial  formula',  but  not  procuring  pro- 
fuse discharges;  and  the  other  secretions 
maintained,  especially  bv  the  use  of  the  diffu- 
sible stimulants  already  mentioned;  blister? 
to  the  head,  and  errhiues  may  be  here  also 
useful.  When  apoplectic  symptoms  have 
been  occasioned  by  opium,  or  other  narco- 
tic, the  timely  discharge  of  this  by  an  active 
emetic  will  be  the  most  important  measure: 
but  in  a  plethoric  habit,  bleeding  should  be 
premised  ;  subsequently  various  stimulants 
may  be  employed,  as  ammonia,  vine?. 
endeavouring  to  procure  a  determination 
to  the  surface,  and  rousing  the  patient 
from  his  torpid  state.  The  prevention  W 
tiie  sanguineous  form  of  the  disease  will  '" 
best  attempted  by  abstemiousness,  regular 
moderate  exercise,  and  keeping  op  the 
evacuations-,   an  issue  or  seton  may  also  w 
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useful ,  but  under  urgent  circumstances, 
bleeding,  especially  topical,  must  be  resort- 
ed to.  In  leucophlegmatic  habits,  a  more 
nutritious  diet  will  be  proper. 

Apopni'xis.  (From  a.no7niya>,  to  suffo- 
cate.)    A  suffocation.     Moschion. 

Apofsophk'sis.  (From  utto.  and  4°4,e*i 
to  emit  wind.)  The  emission  of  wind  by 
the  anus  or  uterus,  according  to  Hippo- 
crates. 

Apopsy'chia.  (From  ows,  from,  and 
4v#».  the  mind.)  The  highest  degree  of 
deliquium,  or  fainting,  according  to  Galen. 

Apo'ptosis.  (From  euroiriyru,  to  full 
down.)  A  prolapsus,  or  falling  down  of 
any  part  through  relaxation.     Erotian. 

Apore'xis.  (From  «*•»,  and  ogiyu,  to 
stretch  out.)  A  play  with  balls,  in  the  gym- 
nastic exercises. 

Apo'ria.  (From  a.,  priv.  and  <ar:goc,  a 
duct.)  Restlessness,  uneasiness,  occasion- 
ed by  the  interruption  of  perspiration,  or 
any  stoppage  of  the  natural  secretions. 

Aporrhi'psis.  (From  ajn^nrTte,  to  cast 
off.)  Hippocrates  uses  this  word  to  signify 
that  kind  of  insanity  where  the  patient 
tears  otf  his  clothes,  and  casts  them  from 
him. 

Aposceparni'smus.  (From  ttiro,  from, 
and  o-wfl-agv^a,  to  strike  with  a  hatchet.) 
Deasciatio-  A  species  of  fracture,  when 
part  of  a  bone  is  chipped  off.     Gorrceus. 

Aposcha'sis.  .iposchasmns.  (From  avc, 
and  (r%ct{a>,  to  scarify.)  A  scarification. 
Venesection.     Hippocrates. 

Aposi  riA.  Aposilios.  (From  euro,  from, 
and  nros,  food.)    A  loathing  of  food.   Galen. 

Apospa'sma.  (From  a7roo-7rn.ee,  to  tear  off.) 
A  violent,  irregular  fracture  of  a  tendon, 
ligament,  Stc.     Galen. 

Aposphaceli'sis.  (From  euro,  and  <r<po.- 
Kixoc,  a  mortification.)  Hippocrates  uses 
this  word  to  denote  a  mortification  of  the 
flesh  in  wounds,  or  fractures,  caused  by  too 
tight  a  bandage. 

Apo'stasis.  (From  niro,  and  t?>ip.i,  tore- 
cede  from.) 

1.  An  abscess,  or  collection  of  matter. 

2.  The  coming  away  of  a  fragment  of 
bone,  by  fracture. 

3.  When  a  distemper  passes  away  by 
some  outlet,  Hippocrates  calls  it  an  aposla- 
sis  by  excretion. 

4.  When  the  morbific  matter,  by  its  own 
weight,  falls  and  settles  on  any  part,  an 
aposlasis  by  settlement. 

5.  When  one  disease  turns  to  another,  an 
apostasis  by  metastasis. 

Aposta  xis.  (From  ttirosretgm,  to  distil 
from.)  Hippocrates  uses  this  word  to  ex- 
press the  defluxion  or  distillation  of  any 
humour,  or  fluid  :  as  blood  from  the  nose. 

APOSTE'MA.  (From  ttqirnpii,  to  re- 
cede.) The  term  given  by  the  ancients  to 
abscesses  in  general.     See  Abscess. 

Apostema'tiai.     Those   who,  from  an 


inward  abscess,  void  pus  downwards,  are 
thus  called  by  Aretaus. 

Aposteri'oma.  (From  a7rcf>ii>i^a>,  fulcio.) 
Galen  uses  this  word  to  denote  a  rest  of  * 
diseased  part,  a  cushion. 

Apostolo'ki'M  uni;ue'ntum.  (From  euro?- 
t(,kk,  an  apostle.)  Dodtcapharmacum.  The 
apostles'  ointment;  so  called  because  it  haa 
twelve  ingredients  in  it,  exclusive  of  the  oil 
and  vinegar. 

Apostrophe.  (From  ours,  and  rgspa,  to 
turn  from.)  Thus  Paulus  yEgineta  express- 
es an  aversion  for  food. 

Aposyri.nue'sis.  (From  auro,  and  o-vejy£, 
a  fistula.)  The  degeneracy  of  a  sore  into  a 
fistula.     Hippocrates. 

Aposy'rma.  (From  oltto  and  o-vgu,  to  rub 
otf.)  An  abrasion  or  desquamation  of  the 
bones  or  skin.     Hippocrates. 

Apotaneu'sis.  (From  <L7ro  and  itivct,  to 
extend.)  An  extension,  or  elongation,  of 
any  member  or  substance. 

Apoteeme'sis.  (From  <tvo  and  TiKpcu,  a 
bog.)     An  expurgation  of  filth,,  or  fa;ces. 

Apothe'ca.  (ATroSajta :  from  eurcri&xpti, 
to  reposit.)  A  shop,  or  vessel,  where  me- 
dicines are  sold,  or  deposited. 

APOTHECA'RIUS.  (From  urn,  and 
Tt&tipLi,  pouo,  to  put ;  so  called  from  his 
employ  being  to  prepare,  and  keep  in  rea- 
diness, the  various  articles  in  the  .Materia 
Mediea,  and  to  compound  them  for  the  phy- 
sician's use  ;  or  from  a<&o&»!t>i,  a  shop.)  An 
apothecary.  In  every  European  country, 
except  Great  Britain,  the  apothecary  is  the 
same  as,  in  England,  we  name  the  druggist 
and  chemist. 

Apotherapei'a.  (From  aura  and  3-eg*- 
Treuto,  to  cure.)  A  perfect  cure,  according 
to  Hippocrates. 

Apotherapeu'tica.  (From  eurc$ipa7riuc*, 
to  heal.)  Therapeutics  ;  that  part  of  medi- 
cine which  teaches  the  art  of  curing  disorders. 

Apothe'rmum.  (From  auro  and  §tpfA», 
heat )  An  acrimonious  pickle,  with  mus- 
tard, vinegar,  and  oil.      Galen. 

Apo'thesis.  (From  auro  and  tiQxui,  to 
replace.)  The  reduction  of  a  dislocated 
bone,  according  to  Hippocrates. 

Apothu'mma.  (From  a.ro  and  -3-a/£»>,  to 
press  from.)  The  dregs  or  expressed  juice 
of  a  plant. 

Apothrau'sis.  (From  a?ro  and  fyxvee,  to 
break.)  Apocope.  The  taking  away  the 
splinters  of  a  broken  bone. 

Apo'tocus.  (From  oltto  and  rtstru,  to 
bring  forth.)  Abortive  ;  premature.  Hip- 
pocrates. 

Apotre'psis.  (From  ttrro  and  Tgwra,  to 
turn  from.)  A  resolution  or  reversion  of  a 
suppurating  tumour. 

Apotropje'a.  (From  **vrge7ra>,  to  avert.) 
An  amulet,  or  charm  to  avert  diseases. 
Foe~dus. 

A'pozem.  Apozcma.  (From  ittto  and" 
fs»,  to  boil.)    A  decoction. 
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ArozEu  Ais.  (From  euro  and  giuywpt,  to 
separate.)  The  separation  or  removal  of 
morbid  parts.     Hippocrates. 

Afo'zymos.  (From  atto  and  (up*,  fer' 
meet.)     Fermented. 

APPARATUS.  (From  appareo,  to  ap- 
pear, or  be  ready  at  band.)  This  term  is 
applied  to  the  instruments  and  the  prepara- 
tion and  arrangement  of  every  thing  neces- 
sary in  the  performance  of  any  operation, 
surgical  or  chemical. 

Appara'tus,  chemical.  See  Chemical 
Apparatus. 

Appara'tus.  pneumatic.  See  Pneumatic 
apparatus. 

Appara'tus  mi'nor.     See  Lithotomy. 

Appara-'tus  ma'jor.     See  Lithotomy. 

Appara'tus  a'ltus.     See  Lithotomy. 

Appendi'cula  cje'ci  vermifo'rmis.  A 
vermicular  process,  about  four  inches  in 
length,  and  the  size  of  a  goose-quill,  which 
bangs  to  the  intestinum  cascum  of  the  hu- 
man body. 

Appendi'cul.e  epiplo'icjE.  Appendices 
coli  adiposes.  The  small  appendices  of  the 
colon  and  rectum,  which  are  filled  with  adi- 
pose substance.     See  Omentum. 

Apple,  thorn.     See  Datura. 

Apple.     See  Pyrus. 

Apricot.     See  Primus  armeniaca. 

APYRE'XIA.  (From  a,  priv.  and  w 
ejfytt,  a  fever  )  Apyrexy.  Without  fever. 
The  intermission  of  feverish  heat. 

A'QUA.     See  Water. 

A'qua  a'eris  fi'xi.  Water  impregnated 
with  fixed  air.  This  is  liquid  carbonic  acid, 
or  water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  ; 
it  sparkles  in  the  glass,  has  a  pleasant  acidu- 
lous taste,  and  forms  an  excellent  beverage. 
It  diminishes  thirst,  lessens  the  morbid  heat 
of  the  body,  and  acts  as  a  powerful  diuretic. 
It  is  also  an  excellent  remedy  in  increasing 
irritability  of  the  stomach,  a's  in  advanced 
pregnancy,  and  it  is  one  of  the  best  anti- 
emetics which  we  possess. 

A'qua  alu'minis  composita.  Compound 
solution  of  alum,  formerly  called  aquaalu- 
rninosa  bateana.  See  Liquor  aluminis  com- 
positus. 

A'qua  ammo'nije  aceta'tje.  See  Ammo- 
nice  acetalis  liquor. 

A'qua  ammo'ni/e  fv'rjr.     See  Ammonia. 

Aqua  ane'thi.     See  Anethum. 

A'qua  ca'lcis.     See  Calcis  liquor. 

A'qua  ccele'stis.  A  preparation  of  cu- 
prum. 

A' qua  ca'rui.     See  Carum. 

A'qua  cinnamo'mi.  See  Laurus  cinna- 
momum. 

A'qua  cu'pri  ammonia'ti.  See  Cupri 
ammoniati  liquor. 

,r,A'QUA  c"'rRi  vitrioea'ti  compo'sita. 
lhis  preparation  of  the  Edinburgh  Phar- 
macopoeia, is  used  externally,  to  stop  hae- 
morrhages of  the  nose,  and  other  parts. 
It  is  made  thus  ' 
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fy.  Capri  vitriolati,  Aluminis,  smg.  zSi 
Aqum  puree,  |iv.     Acidi  vitriolici,  3ij. 

Boil  the  salts  in  water  until  they  are 
dissolved  ;  then  filter  the  liquor,  and  add 
the  acid. 

A'qua  distilla'ta.  Distilled  water.  This 
is  made  by  distilling  water  in  clean  vessels, 
until  about  two-thirds  have  come  over.  In 
nature,  no  water  is  found  perfectly  pure. 
Spring  or  river  water  always  contains  a 
portion  of  saline  matter,  principally  su|. 
phate  of  lime  :  and,  from  this  impregnation, 
is  unfit  for  a  number  of  pharmaceutic  pre- 
parations.  By  distillation,  a  perfectly  pure 
water  is  obtained.  The  London  College 
directs  ten  gallons  of  common  water;  of 
which,  first  distil  four  pints,  which  are  to 
be  thrown  away  ;  then  distil  four  gallons. 
This  distilled  water  is  to  be  kept  in  glass 
vessels.     See  Water. 

A'qua  fgsni'ccm.  See  Anethum  fatnim- 
lum. 

A'qua  fo'rtis.     See  Nitric  acid. 

A'qua  ka'li  pr^para'ti.  See  Potaut 
subcarbonalis  liquor. 

Aqua  kali  pu'ri.     See  Potassce  liquor. 

A'qua  litha'rgyri  aceta'ti.  See  Plum- 
bi  subacetatis  liquor. 

A'qua  litha'rgyri  aceta'ti  compo'siti. 
See  Plumbi  subacetatis  liquor  dilutus. 

A'qua  me'wth^e  piperita.  See  J/en/fcs 
piperita. 

A'qua  me'sthd  sati'vs:.  See  Mentha 
viridis. 

A'qua  uk'sthm  vir'idis.  See  Jdtnlii 
viridis. 

A'qua  pime'nta:.     See  Jlfyrtus  Pimtnla. 

A'qua  pule'gii.     See  Mentha  Pulegim. 

A'qua  re'gia.  Aqua  regalis.  The  acid 
now  called  the  nilro-muriatic,  was  former- 
ly called  aqua  regalis,  because  it  was,  at  that 
time,  the  only  acid  that  was  known  to  be 
able  to  dissolve  gold.  SeeJVitro -muriatic  arid. 

A'qua  ro's*.     See  Rosa  centifolia. 

A'qua  sty'ptica.  A  name  formerly 
given  to  a  combination  of  powerful  astrin- 
gents, viz.  sulphate  of  copper,  sulphate  oi 
alum,  and  sulphuric  acid.  It  has  been  ap- 
plied topically  to  check  haemorrhage,  and, 
largely  diluted  with  water,  as  a  wash  in  pu- 
rulent ophthalmia.  See  Aqua  cupri  vitrio- 
lati composita. 

Aqua  zi'nci  vitriola'ti  cum  ca'mphora. 
Otherwise  named  Aqua  vitriolica  canwho- 
rata.  It  was  made  by  dissolving  halt  an 
ounce  of  sulphate  of  zinc  in  a  quart  of  boil- 
ing water,  adding  half  an  ounce  of  campho- 
rated spirit,  and  filtering.  This,  when  pro- 
perly diluted,  is  a  useful  collyrium  for 
inflammations  of  the  eyes,  in  which  there  is 
a  weakness  of  the  parts.  Externally  it  is 
applied  by  surgeons  to  scorbutic  and  phage- 
denic ulcerations. 

A'qu*  distilla'tje.  Distilled  waters. 
These  are  made  by  introducing  vegetables, 
ns  mint,  penny-royal,  &c.  into  a  still  with 
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water;  and  drawing  offas  mucli  as  is  found 
to  possess  the  properties  of  the  plants.  The 
London  College  orders  the  waters  to  be  dis- 
tilled from  dried  herbs,  because  fresh  are 
not  ready  at  all  times  of  the  year.  When- 
ever the  fresh  are  used,  the  weights  are  to 
be  increased.  But  whether  the  fresh  or 
dried  herbs  are  employed,  the  operator  may 
vary  the  weight  according  to  the  season  in 
which  they  had  been  produced  and  col- 
lected. Herbs  and  seeds,  kept  beyond  the 
space  of  a  year,  are  improper  for  the  dis- 
tillation of  waters.  To  every  gallon  of 
these  waters,  five  ounces,  by  measure,  of 
proof  spirit  are  to  be  added. 

A'q,vx.  minera'les.     See  Mineral  waters. 

A'qvje  stillati'tjjE  si'mplices.  Simple 
distilled  waters. 

A'qu.£  stillati'tijE  spirituo's.e.  Spiri- 
tuous distilled  waters,  now  called  only  spi- 
ritus,  as  spirilus  pulegii. 

Aqueduct  of  Fallopius.  A  canal  in  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  first 
accurately  described  by  Fallopius. 

Aquatic  nut.     See  Trapa  natans. 

Aqueous  humour  of  the  eve.  The 
very  limpid  watery  fluid,  which  fills  both 
chambers  of  the  eye.     See  Eye . 

AquE'TTA.  The  name  of  a  liquid  poison, 
made  use  of  by  the  Roman  women,  under 
the  Pontificate  of  Alexander  VII.  It  was 
prepared,  snd  sold  in  drops,  by  Tophania, 
or  Toffania,  an  infamous  woman,  who  re- 
sided at  Palermo,  and  afterward  at  Naples. 
From  her  these  drops  obtained  the  name  of 
Aqua  Toffania,  Aqua  delta  Toffana,  and  also 
Aqua  di  Napoli.  This  poison  is  said,  by 
some,  to  be  a  composition  of  arsenic,  and 
by  others  of  opium  and  cantharides. 

Aquifo'lium.  (From  acus,  a  needle,  and 
folium,  a  leaf;  so  called  on  account  of  its 
prickly  leaf.)     See  Ilex. 

A'quila.  A  chemical  name  formerly 
used  for  sal-ammoniac,  mercurius  pra;cipi- 
tatus,  arsenic,  sulphur,  and  the  philosopher's 
stone. 

A'quila  a'lba.  One  of  the  names  given 
to  calomel  by  the  ancients.  See  Submurias 
Hydrargyria 

A'quila  a'i.ba  phji.osopho'rum.  Aqua 
alba  ganymedis.     Sublimed  sal-ammoniac. 

A'quila  cqile'stjs.  A  panacea,  or  cure 
for  all  diseases;  a  preparation  of  mercury. 

A'quila  ve'nkris.  A  preparation  of  the 
ancients,  made  with  verdigris  and  sublimed 
sal-ammoniac. 

A'quila,  among  the  ancients,  had  many 
other  epithets  joined  with  it,  as  rubra,  salu- 
tifera,  volans,  &tc. 

A'qui/e  ve'n.«.  (From  aquila,  an  eagle.) 
Branches  of  the  jugular  veins,  which  are 
particularly  prominent  in  the  eagle. 

A'quila  li'gnum.  Eagle-wood.  It  is 
generally  sold  for  the  agallochum. 

AQUILE'GIA.  (From  aqua,  water,  and 
lego,  to  gather  ;  so  called  from  the  shape  of 
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its  leaves,  which  retain  water.)      The  herb 
columbine. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linna?an  system.  Class,  Polyandiia.  Order, 
Penlagynia. 

2.  The  name,  in  the  Pharmacopoeias,  for 
the  Columbine.     See  Aquilegia  vulgaris. 

Aquilf.'gia  vulga'kis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  columbine.  The  seeds,  flowers, 
and  the  whole  plant  have  been  used  medi- 
cinally, the  first  in  exanthematous  diseases, 
the  latter  chiefly  as  an  antiscorbutic. 
Though  retained  in  several  foreign  pharma- 
copoeias, their  utility  seems  not  to  be  allow- 
ed in  this  country. 

Aquu'la.  (t)iminuative  of  aqua.)  A 
small  quantity  of  very  fine  and  limpid  wa- 
ter. This  term  is  applied  to  the  pellucid 
water  which  distends  the  capsule  of  the 
crystalline  lens,  and  the  lens  itself.  Pau- 
lus  ^gineta  uses  it  to  denote  a  tumour 
consistingof  a  fatty  substance  underthe  skin 
the  eyelid. 

Arabic  gum.    See  Acacia:  gummi. 

A'racalan.    Amulets. 

A'raca  mi'ri.  (Indian.)  A  shrub  grow- 
ing in  the  Brazils,  whose  roots  are  diuretic 
and  antidysenteric 

Ara'chke.  (From  arag.  Heb.  to  weave  ; 
or  from  aga^m,  a  spider.)     The  spider. 

ARACHiNOID  MEMBRANE.  (From 
o.p*x\'»,  a  spider,  and  tifoc,  likeness;  so  named 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  spider's  web.)  A 
thin  membrane  of  the  brain,  without  ves- 
sels and  nerves,  situated  between  the. 
dura  and  pia  mater,  and  surrounding  the 
cerebrum,  cerebellum,  medulla  oblonga- 
ta, and  medulla  spinalis.  The  term  is 
also  applied  by  some  writers  to  the  tunic 
of  the  crystalline  lens  and  vitreous  hu- 
mour of  the  eye. 

Arack.  (Indian.)  An  Indian  spiritu- 
ous liquor,  prapared  in  many  ways,  often 
from  rice  ;  sometimes  from  sugar  ferment- 
ed with  the  juice  of  cocoa-nuts  ;  frequently 
from  toddy,  the  juice  which  flows  from  the 
cocoa-nut  tree  by  incision,  and  from  other 
substances. 

A'kados.  (From  ngtSae,  to  be  turbu- 
lent.) Hippocrates  uses  this  term  to  sig- 
nify a  commotion  in  the  stomach,  occa- 
sioned by  the  fermentation  of  its  contents. 

Ak.eo'tica.  (From  aga/c&j,  to  rarefy.) 
Things  which  rarefy  the  fluids  of  the 
body. 

Ara'lia.  (From  ara,  a  bank  in  the  sea  ; 
so  called  because  it  grows  upon  banks,  near 
the  sea.)  The  berry-bearing  angelica.  Of 
the  several  species  of  this  tree,  the  roots  of 
the  nudicaulis,  or  naked-stalked,  were 
brought  over  from  North-America,  where 
it  grows,  and  sold  here  for  sarsaparilla. 

Ara'jiea.  (From  «§*&>,  to_k/i  it  together.) 
The  spider. 

ARA'NTIUS,  Ju'mus  Caesar,  a  cele- 
brated anatomist  and  physician,  born  at 
Bologna,    about    the    year    1530.      After 
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studying  under  Vesalius,  and  others,  he 
graduated  and  became  professor  there,  and 
died   in   1589.      In   his   first    work.      On 


the  Human  Foetus,"  he  described  the  for- 
amen ovale,  and  ductus  arteriosus  ;  ana 
corrected  several  errors  in  the  anatomy  01 


the  graved  uterus,  which  had  been  generally 
derived  from  the  examination  of  brutes. 
He  afterward  showed  that  the  blood,  alter 
birth,  could  only  pass  from  the  right  to  tlie 
left  side  of  the  heart  through  the  vessels  ot 
the  lungs,  thus  preparing  tor  the  discovery 
of  the  circulation  by  Harvey.  A  I  realise 
on  Tumours,  and  a  Commentary  on  Part  ol 
Hippocrates,  were  also  written  by  him. 
ATIBOR  VlT-ffi.  The  tree  of  life. 
1  The  cortical  substance  of  the  cerebel- 
lum is  so  disposed,  that,when  cut  transverse- 
ly it  appears  ramified  like  a  tree,  trom 
which  circumstance  it  is  termed  Arbor  ntte. 
2.  The  name  of  u  tree  formerly  in  high 
estimation  in  medicine.  See  Thuya  occi- 
denlalis.  .  , 

ARBUTHNOT,  John,  a  physician,  born 
in  Scotland  soon  after  the  Restoration, 
celebrated  for  his  wit  and  learning.  He 
graduated  at  Aberdeen,  and  settling  in  this 
metropolis,  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  at 
Epsom,  when  Prince  George  of  Denmark 
was  taken  ill  there ;  whom,  having  restored 
to  health,  he  was  appointed  physician  to 
Queen  Anne,  but  never  got  into  very  ex- 
tensive practice.  His  chief  medical  publi- 
cations were  "  On  the  Choice  of  Aliments," 
and  "  On  the  Effects  of  Air  upon  Human 
Bodies."     He  died  in  1735. 

A'RBUTUS.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plantsuin  the  Linnaean  system.  Class 
Dtcandria.  Order,  Monogynia.  The  straw- 
berry-tree. 

A'rbutus  une'do.  Amatzquil.  Unedo 
papyracea.  A  decoction  of  the  bark  of  the 
root  of  this  plant  is  commended  in  fevers. 

A'rbutus  uVa  u'rsi.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  officinal  trailing  arbutus. 
Bear's  berry,  bear's  whortleberry,  bear's 
whorts,  or  bear's  bilberries,  called  also  vac- 
caria-vaccinia.  Arbutus  eanlibus  procum- 
benlibus,foliisintegerrimis  of  Linnaeus.  This 
plant,  though  employed  by  the  ancients 
in  several  diseases  requiring  astringent 
medicines,  had  almost  entirely  fallen  into 
disuse  until  the  middle  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, when  it  first  drew  the  attention  of 
physicians  as  a  useful  remedy  in  calculous 
and  nephritic  complaints,  which  diseases  it 
appears  to  relieve  by  its  adstringent  qua- 
lities. 

A'rca  arcano'rum.  The  mercury  of  the 
philosophers. 

A'rca  co'rdis.  The  pericardium. 
ARCANUM.  (A  secret.)  A  medicine 
whose  preparation,  or  efficacy,  is  kept  from 
the  world,  to  enhance  its  value.  With  the 
chemists,  it  is  a  thing  secret  and  incorpo- 
real ;  it  can  only  be  known  by  experience, 
for  it  it)  the  virtue  of  every  thiuc,  which 
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operates  a  thousand  times  more  than  the 
thing  itself. 

Arcanum  catho'hcum.  Bezoar,  plan. 
tain,  and  colcbicum. 

Arca'num  du'plex.  Areanum  duphca- 
i-am.  A  name  formerly  given  to  the  com- 
bination  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid,  more 
commonly  called  vitriolated  tartar,  and  now 
sulphate  of  potash. 

Arcanum  ta'ktari.  The  acetate  of  pot- 
ash. 

Arcf'rthos.    Juniper. 
Archje'us.      The  universal   arcbaus,  or 
principle  of  Van  Helmont,  was  the  active 
principle  of  the  material  world  ;  it  meant 
good  health  also. 

A'rche.  (From  *$x*.>  the  beginning,) 
The  earliest  stage  of  a  disease. 

Arche'nda.  (Arab.)  A  powder  made 
of  the  leaves  of  the  ligustrum,  to  check  the 
fcelid  odour  of  the  feet.  Detergent. 
Archeo'stis.  White  briony. 
Archima'gia.  (From  *.&»,  the  chief, 
and  maga,  Arab,  meditation.)  Chemistry, 
as  being  the  chief  of  sciences. 

Archi'tholus.  (From  *$%»,  the  chief, 
and  3-o>.of,  a  chamber.)  The  sudatorium,  or 
principal  room  of  the  ancient  baths. 

A'rchos.  (From  ag£«?,  an  arch.)  The 
anus  ;  so  called  from  its  shape. 

Archoptoma.  (From  «§£«?>  the  anas, 
and  Tsrtiflm,  to  fall  down.)  A  bearing  down 
of  the  rectum,  or  prolapsus  ani. 

Arcta'tio.  (From  arclo,  to  make  nar- 
row.)    Arctitudo.     Narrowness. 

1.  A  constipation  of  the  intestines,  from 
inflammation. 

2.  A  preternatural  straitness  of  the  pu- 
dendum mulibre. 

ARCTIUM.  (From  */>x7oc,  a  bear;  so 
called  from  its  roughness.)  The  namenfa 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsan  system. 
Class,  Syngenesia.  Order,  Polygamiaeqa- 
lis.     The  burdock. 

A'rctium  i.a'ppa.  (Lappa  ;  xro  t*  x«fo, 
from  its  seizing  the  garments  of  passengers.) 
The  herb  clotbur,  or  burdock.  The  syste- 
matic name  for  the  bardana.  Arctium  Bt- 
toiiica.  Britannica  Jlaphis.  The  plantse 
called  in  the  Pharmacopoeias,  is  the  Arciiw 
lappa  :— foliis  cordalis,  iuermibus,  pttudalu, 
of  Linnaeus.  It  grows  wild  in  uncultivated 
grounds.  The  seeds  have  a  bitterish,  sub- 
acrid  taste  :  they  are  recommended  as  very 
efficacious  diuretics,  given  either  in  the 
form  of  emulsion,  or  in  powder,  to  the 
quantity  of  a  drachm.  The  roots  taste 
sweetish,  with  a  slight  austerity  and  bitter- 
ness :  they  are  esteemed  aperient,  diuretic, 
and  sodorific  ;  and  are  said  to  act  without 
Irritation,  so  as  to  be  safely  ventured  upon 
in  acute  disorders.  Decoctions  of  them 
have  of  late  been  used  in  rheumatic, 
gouty,  venereal,  and  other  disorders;  and 
are  preferred  by  some  to  those  of  sarsa- 
parilla.  Two  ounces  of  the  roots  are  to 
be  boiled  in  three  pints  of  water,  to  * 
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miart;  to  this,  two  drachms  of  sulphate 
of  potash  have  been  usually  added.  Of 
this  decoction,  a  pint  should  be  taken  every 
day  in  scorbutic  and  rheumatic  cases,  and 
when  intended  as  a  diuretic,  in  a  shorter 
period. 

Arctu'ra.  (From  arcto,  to  straiten.) 
An  inflammation  of  the  finger,  or  toe,  from 
a  curvature  of  the  nail.     Linnams. 

Arcua'lia.  (From  arcus,  a  bow.)  Ar- 
cualis.  The  sntura  coronalis  is  so  named, 
from  its  bow-like  shape  ;  and,  for  the  same 
reason,  the  bones  of  the  sinciput  are  called 
arcualia  ossia.     Bartholin. 

Arcca'tio.  (From  arcus,  a  bow.)  A 
gibbosity  of  the  fore-parts,  with  a  curva- 
tion  of  the  sternum  of  the  tibia,  or  dorsal 
vertebrae.    Avicenna. 

Arcvisl.  (A  dim,  of  area,  a  chest.)  The 
orbits  or  sockets  of  the  eyes. 

A'rdas.  (From  cttfva,  to  defile.)  Filth, 
excrement,  or  refuse.     Hippocrates. 

Ardent  Spirit.     See  Alko/iot. 

Ardor  febri'lis.     Feverish  heat. 

A'rdorcri'nje.  Dysuria.  Scalding  of  the 
urine.  Difficulty  and  pain  in  making  water, 
attended  with  a  sense  of  heat  in  the  urethra. 
It  is  a  symptom  of  gonorrhoea,  and  some 
other  affections. 

A'rdor  vehtri'cum.     Heartburn. 

A'rea.  An  empty  space.  That  kind  of 
baldness  where  the  crown  of  the  head  is 
left  naked,  like  the  tonsure  of  a  monk. 

Are'ca  i'ndica.  An  inferior  kind  of 
nutmeg. 

Are'gon.  (From  e^iryu,  to  help.)  A  re- 
solvent ointment ;  so  called  from  its  valua- 
ble qualities. 

Arema'ros.     Cinnabar. 

Arf.'na.     Sand  or  gravel. 

Arena'mei..  (From  arena,  sand;  so  called 
because  it  was  said  to  be  procured  from 
sandy  places.)     Arenamen.     Bole-armenic. 

Arena'tio.  (From  arena,  sand.)  Sabur- 
ration,  or  the  sprinkling  of  hot  sand  upon 
the  bodies  of  patients.  Andrr  Baccius  de 
Therm. 

Are'ntes.  (From  areo,  to  dry  up.)  A  sort 
of  ancient  cupping-glasses,  used  without 
scarifying. 

AREOLA.  (A  dim.  of  area,  a  void 
space.)  A  small  brown  circle,  which  sur- 
rounds the  nipples  of  females.  During  and 
after  pregnancy,  it  becomes  considerably 
larger. 

Aretjenoi'des.     See  Arytcenoides. 

ARET^K'US,  of  Cappadocia,  a  physician, 
who  practised  at  Rome,  but  at  what  period 
is  uncertain,  though  the  most  probable 
opinion  places  him  between  the  reigns  of 
Vespasian  and  Adrian.  Eight  books  of  his 
remain  "  On  the  Causes,  Signs,  and  Method 
of  treating  acute  and  chronic  Diseases," 
written  in  the  Greek  language,  and  admired 
for  their  pure  style,  and  luminous  descrip- 
tions, as  well  as  the  judicious  practice 
generally  recommended.    He  was  parfiaUo 
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the  use  of  hellebore  and  other  drastic  medi- 
cines ;  and  appears  to  have  been  among  the 
first  to  recommend  cantharides  for  blister- 
ing the  skin. 

A'kktk.  (Agm/,  virtue.)  Hippocrates 
uses  this  word  to  mean  corporeal  or  mental 
vigour. 

Are'us.  A  pessary,  invented  by  j£gi- 
neta. 

A'rfar.     Arsag.     Arsenic.     Ruland,  he. 

A'roAl.  Argol.  Crude  tartar,  in  the 
state  in  which  it  is  taken  from  the  inside,  of 
wine-vessels,  is  known  in  the  shops  by  this 
name.  * 

Argasy  llis.  (From  atgyot,  a  serpent ; 
which  it  is  said  to  resemble.)  The  plant 
which  was  supposed  to  produce  gum  am- 
moniac. 

A'rgema.  (From  ttgyot,  white.)  Algernon. 
A  small  white  ulcer  of  the  globe  of  the  eye. 
Erolianus.     Galen,  k.c. 

Arge'nti  ni'tras.  Causlieum  lunare.  Ar- 
gent  um  nitration.  Wit  rate  of  silver.  "Take 
of  silver  an  ounce;  nitric  acid,  a  fluid-ounce; 
distilled  water,  two  fluid-ounces.  Mix  the 
nitric  acid  and  water,  and  dissolve  the  sil- 
ver therein  on  a  sand  bath  ;  then  increase 
the  heat  gradually  that  the  nitrate  of  silver 
may  be  dried.  Melt  the  salt  in  a  crucible 
over  a  slow  fire  until  the  water  being  eva- 
porated, it  shall  cease  to  boil ;  then  pour  it 
quickly  into  moulds  of  convenient  shape." 
Its  virtues  are  corrosive  and  astringent.  In- 
ternally it  is  exhibited  in  very  small  quan- 
tities, in  epilepsy  ;  and  externally  it  is  em- 
ployed to  destroy  fungous  excrescences, 
callous  ulcers,  fistulas,  &lc.  In  the  latter 
disease  it  is  employed  as  an  injection  ;  from 
two  grains  to  three  being  dissolved  in  an 
ounce  of  distilled  water. 

ARGE'NTUM.     Silver.     See  Silver. 

Argk'ntum  nitra'tum.  See  Nilras  ar- 
gent i. 

Argk'htum  vi'vum.  It  was  formerly,  by 
some,  called  argentum  mobile,  and  argen- 
tiim  fusum.     See  Mercury: 

A'rges.  (From  «<;>«,  white.  A  serpent, 
with  a  whitish  skin,  oeemed  by  Hippocrates 
exceedingly  venomous. 

Argi'lla.  (From  «§>oc,  white.)  White 
clay;  argil;  potters'  earth. 

Argi'lla  vitriola'ta.     Alum. 

Argyri'tis.  (From  agyveos,  silver.)  Li- 
tharge, or  spume  of  silver.  A  kind  of  earth 
was  formerly  so  named,  which  is  taken 
from  silver  mines,  and  is  bespangled  with 
many  particles  of  silver. 

Argyro'come.  (From  etgyv^c,  silver, 
and  nofjui,  hair.)  A  sort  of  cudweed,  or 
gnaphulium,  was  so  named  from  its  white 
silvery  floscules. 

Argykoi.i'banos.     The  white-olibanum. 

Argyro'phora.  An  antidote,  in  the  com- 
position of  which  there  is  silver. 

Argyrotrophe'ma.  (From  c^oc,  white, 
and  r^op-i/uci,  food.)  A  white  cooling  food- 
made  with  milks     Milk  diet     Gaien. 
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Arhf.umati'stos.  (From  a,  neg.  and 
S«««t«£»,  to  be  afflicted  with  rheums.)  Mot 
being  afflicted  with  gouty  rheums. 

Ahicv'mon.  (From  aft,  and  *va,  to  be 
quickly  impregnated.)  A  woman  who  con- 
ceives quickly  and  often. 

Aristaltilk'a.  (From  agiroc,  best,  and 
*\8ca*,  the  althaea.)  Althaea,  or  common 
marsh-mallow. 

ARISTOLO'CHIA.  (From  a^ialo;,  good, 
and  xj^w,  or  xo%uu.,  parturition  ;  so  called 
because  it  was  supposed  to  be  of  sovereign 
use  in  disorders  incident  to  child  birth.) 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Gynandria.  Order, 
Hexandria.    Birthwort. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  long- 
rooted  birthvvort.     See  Aristolochia  longa. 

Aristolo'chia  aNguici'da.  Snake-killing 
birthwort.  Aristolochia  :— foliis  cordatis,  acu- 
minatis ;  caule  vulubili,fruticoso  ;  peduiiculis 
solitariis ;  slipulis  cordatis,  of  Linnaeus.  The 
juice  of  the  root  of  this  plant  has  the  proper- 
ty of  so  stupifying  serpents,  that  they  may  be 
handled  with  impunity.  One  or  two  drops 
are  sufficient ;  and  if  more  be  dropt  into  the 
mouth,  they  become  convulsed.  So  ungrate- 
ful is  the  smell  of  the  root  to  those  reptiles, 
that  it  is  said  they  immediately  turn  from  it. 
The  juice  is  also  esteemed  as  a  preventive 
against  the  effects  usually  produced  by  the 
bite  of  venomous  serpents. 

Aristolo'chia  clemati'tis.  (Clematitis, 
from  jtAx^ii,  a  tendril ;  from  its  climbing  up 
trees,  or  anything  it  can  fasten  upon  with 
its  tendrils.)  Aristolochia  tenuis.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  Aristolochia  vulgaris  of 
some  pharmacopoeias.  An  extract  is  ordered 
by  the  Wirtemberg  Pharmacopoeia,  and  the 
plant  is  retained  in  that  of  Edinburgh.  It  is 
esteemed  as  possessing  antipodagric  virtues. 

Aristolo'chia  faba'cea.  See  Fumaria 
bulbosa. 

Aristolo'chia  lo'nga.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  aristolochia  of  our  pharmaco- 
poeias. Aristolochia  foliis  cordatis,  peliolatis 
integerrimis,  oblusiusculis ;  caule  iuJirmo,flo- 
ribus  sotilariis.  The  root  of  this  plant  only 
is  in  use  ;  it  possesses  a  somewhat  aromatic 
smell,  and  a  warm  bitterish  taste,  accompa- 
nied With  a  slight  degree  of  pungency.  The 
virtues  ascribed  to  this  root  by  the  ancients 
were  very  considerable ;  and  it  was  fre- 
quently employed  in  various  diseases,  but 
particularly  in  promoting  the  discharge  of 
the  lochia  ;  hence  its  name.  It  is  now  very 
irarely  used,  except  in  gouty  affections,  as  an 
aromatic  stimulant. 
1  Aristolo'chia  roth'nda.  The  root  of 
this  species  of  birthwort,  Aristolochia  foliis 
cordatis,  subsessilibus,  obtusis;  caule  inhrrno- 
floribus  sotilariis  of  Linnaeus;  is  osed'indis- 
c.iminalcly  with  that  of  the  aristologia  lon- 
ga.    See  Aristolochia  longa. 

Aristolo'chia  skri'knta'iua.  The  sys- 
tematic name  for  the  Serpenturia  virginimia 
ot  the    pharmacopeias      Colubrinn    rfan'. 
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neana.  Viptrinn  virgineana.  Arisloltchia. 
Peslilochia.  Contrayerva  virgineana.  Vir. 
ginian  snake-root.  The  plant  which  affords 
this  root  is  the  Jlrislohchia  foliis  cordalo 
oblongis  planis,  caulibus  infirmis  flexuosu 
ierelibus,  floribus  solitariis.  Caulis  geniculata 
valde  nodosa.  Florts  ad  radicem  of  Lin- 
naeus Snake-root  has  an  aromatic  smell 
approaching  to  that  of  valerian,  but  more 
agreeable  ;  a«d  a  warm,  bitterish,  pungent 
taste.  It  was  first  recommended  as  a  me- 
dicine of  extraordinary  power  in  counter- 
acting the  poisonous  effects  of  the  bites  of 
serpents;  this,  however,  is  now  wholly dis- 
regarded  ;  but  as  it  possesses  tonic  and  anti- 
septic virtues,  and  is  generally  admitted  as 
a  powerful  stimulant  and  diaphoretic,  it  is 
employed,  in  the  present  day,  in  some  fevers 
where  these  effects  are  required.  A  tinclun 
serpenlaria.  is  directed  both  by  the  London 
and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias. 
•  Aristolo'chia  te'nuis.  See  Aristolockk 
clematitis. 

Aristolo'chia  triloba'ta.  Three-lobed 
birthwort.  The  root,  and  every  part  of  this 
plant,  Aristolochia  foliis  trilobu,  caule  volubili 
floribus  maximis  of  Linnaeus;  is  diuretic, 
and  is  employed  in  America  against  the  bite 
of  serpents. 

Aristolo'chia  vulga'ris.  See  Arislok 
chia  clerwilitis. 

Aristophanei'o.v.  (From  Aristophana, 
its  inventor.)  The  name  of  an  ancient  emol- 
lient plaster,  composed  of  wax,  or  pitch. 
Gorrmus. 

Armatu'ra.  Harness.  The  amnios  or 
internal  membrane  which  surrounds  the 
foetus. 

A'rme.  (From  aga>,  to  adapt.)  A  junc- 
tion of  the  lips  of  wounds  ;  also  the  joining 
of  the  sutures  of  the  head. 

Armi'lla.  (Dim.  of  armus,  the  arm.) 
The  round  ligament  which  confines  the 
tendons  of  the  carpus. 

Armora'cia.  (From  .Irmorica,  the  coun- 
try whence  it  was  brought.)  See  Cochleam 
Armoracia. 

Armora'cia  ra'dix.  Horse-radish  root. 
See  Cuc/ilearia  Armoracia. 

ARMSTRONG,  John,  a  Scotch  physi- 
cian, born  in  1709,  who,  after  graduating  at 
Edinburgh,  settled  in  London, 'but  met  with 
little  success,  having  distinguished  himself 
h'ssin  his  profession  than  as  a  poet,  particu- 
larly by  his  •'  Essay  on  the  art  of  preserving 
Health"  in  blank  verse.  He  afterward  at- 
tended the  army  in  Germany,  which  brought 
him  more  into  notice  as  a  physician.  Heat- 
lained  the  age  of  seventy,  and  died  in  pretty 
good  circumstances.  11  is  professional  pub- 
lications are  not  of  much  note;  the  principal 
one  is  entitled  <•  Medical  Essays."  He  is  sup- 
posed, however,  to  have  contributed  mate- 
rially to  a  useful  Treatise  on  the  diseasesof 
Children,  published  by  his  brother  George, 
who  after  practising  many  years  as  an  apo- 
thecary obtained  a  diploma  in  medicine. 
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A'RNICA.  (AgvuK  :  from  otgc,  a  lamb  , 
because  ot  the  likeness  of  tke  leaf  of  this 
plant  to  the  coat  of  the  lamb.)  Leopard's- 
bane.     Arnica. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linuipan  system.  Class,  Sy agenesia.  Order 
Polygnmia  superjlua. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  moun- 
tain arnica. 

A'rnica  monta'na.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  arnica  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  Ar- 
nica foliis  oralis  integris  ;  cautinis  geminis 
oppositis  of  Linnaeus.  Doromcum  Utrnia- 
ntevm.  The  Bowers  of  this  plant  are  very 
generally  employed  on  the  Continent.  Of 
the  advantages  derived  from  tneir  use,  in 
paralytic  and  other  affections,  depending 
upon  a  want  of  nervous  energy,  there  are 
several  proofs  ;  and  their  extraordinary  vir- 
tues, as  a  febrifuge  and  antiseptic,  have  been 
highly  extolled  by  Dr.  Collin,  of  Vienna. 
Much  caution  is  necessary  in  regulating  the 
dose,  as  it  is  a  medicine  very  apt  to  produce 
vomiting  and  much  uneasiness  of  the  sto- 
mach.    See  Arnica. 

A'rnica  Sueoe'nis.  See  Inula  dysenterica. 

Arno'tto.  (Spanish.)  A  curious  shrub 
in  Jamaica,  the  seeds  of  which  are  covered 
with  a  kind  of  wax,  from  which  is  made  the 
Spanish  arnotto. 

AROMA.  (Aroma,  malis,  neut.  from 
agi,  intensely,  and  ofa,  to  smell.)  Spiritus 
rector.  Each  plant  has  its  characteristic 
smell.  This  odorant  principle  is  called, 
by  the  moderns,  aroma.  Water  charged 
with  aroma,  is  called  the  distilled  water  of 
the  substance  made  use  of ;  thus  lavender 
and  peppermint  waters,  are  water  inpreg- 
natetl  with  the  aroma  of  the  lavender  and 
peppermint. 

Aroma'ticus  co'rtex.  A  name  for  ca- 
nelia  alba. 

AROMA'TICS.  (Aromatica,  sc.  medi- 
e  amenta  ;  from  a.^a>y.x,  an  odour.)  A  term 
.  applied  to  all  medicines  which  have  a  grate- 
ful spicy  scent,  and  an  agreeable  pungent 
taste,  as  cinnamon  bark,  cardamoms,  k.c. 
Their  peculiar  flavour  appears  to  reside  in 
their  essential  oil,  and  arises  in  distillation 
either  with  water  or  spirit. 

Aromatopo'la.  (From  t^rey.%,  an  odour, 
and  <sra>AS&i,  to  sell.)  A  druggist  ;  a  vender 
of  drugs  and  spiceries. 

Ar^uebusa'de.  (A  French  word,  im- 
plying good  for  a  gun-shot  wound.)  Aqua 
sclopclaria.  Aqua  vulneraria.  Aqua  caia- 
puitarum.  The  name  of  a  spirituous  water, 
distilled  from  a  farrago  of  aromatic  plants. 

Arra'ck.  A  spirituous  liquor  distilled 
from  rice,  and  drank,  in  the  rice  countries, 
as  brandy  is  in  this  Island.  Its  effects  on 
the  animal  economy  are  the  same. 

A'rraphus.  (From  a,  priv.  and  ga<j>»,  a 
suture.)  Without  suture.  It  is  applied 
to  the  cranium  when  naturally  without  su- 
tures. 


Arrha;  a.  (From  a,  neg.  and  pu»,  to 
flow.)  The  suppression  of  any  natural  flux, 
as  the  menses,  &.c. 

ARROWHEAD.  The  roots  of  this  plant, 
Sagittaria  sagittifolia  of  Linna2us,  are  said 
to  be  esculent,  but  it  must  be  in  times  of 
very  great  scarcity. 

ARROW-UOOT.     See  Maranta. 

ARSE'iNIAS.  (From  arsenicum,  arse- 
nic.) An  arseniale  or  arsenical  salt.  A 
salt  formed  by  a  combination  of  arsenic 
acid  with  different  bases,  as  arseniale  of 
ammonia,  which  is  produced  by  the  union 
ofammonia  with  arsenic  acid.  The  only 
one  used  in  medicine  is  the  superarseniate  of 
potash.     See  Arsenic  Acid. 

ARSENIC.  (From  the  Arabic  term 
Arsanek,  or  from  «§o-wv>  for  tf^g&v,  masculus  ; 
from  its  strong  and  deadly  powers.) 

Arsenic  is  a  metal  scattered  in  great  abun- 
dance over  the  mineral  kingdom.  It  is  found 
in  black  heavy  masses  of  little  brilliancy, 
called  native  arsenic,  (testaceous  arsenic.) 
This  exists  in  different  parts  of  Germany. 
Mineralised  by  sulphur,  it  forms  sulphurised 
arsenic.  This  mineral  is  met  with  in  Italy, 
about  Mount  Vesuvius.  There  are  two 
varieties  of  this  ore,  which  differ  from  each 
other  in  colour,  occasioned  by  the  different 
proportions  of  their  component  parts.  The 
one  is  called  yellow  sulphurised  arsenic  or 
orpiment ;  the  other,  red  sulphurised  arsenic, 
or  realgar,  (ruby  arsenic;)  both  are  met 
within  Hungary  and  different  parts  of  Ger- 
many. The  colour  of  the  first  ore  is  a 
lemon-yellow,  inclining  sometimes  to  a 
green;  the  colour  of  the  latter  is  a  ruby- 
red  ;  it  is  more  transparent  than  the  former, 
and  found  in  compact  solid  masses,  some- 
times crystallized  in  bright  needles.  Ar- 
senic united  to  oxygen,  constitutes  the  ore 
called  native  oxide  of  arsenic.  This  ore  is 
scarce  ;  it  is  generally  found  of  an  earthy 
appearance,  or  as  an  efflorescence,  coating 
native,  or  metallic  arsenic  ;  its  colour  is 
a  whitish-gray  ;  it  is  rarely  met  with  crys- 
tallized. Arsenic  exists  likewise  alloyed 
with  cobalt,  antimony,  tin,  copper,  lead, 
and  various  other  metals. 

Properties. — Arsenic  is  a  brittle  metal, 
and  in  the  recent  fracture,  of  a  lively  bright 
colour,  between  tin-white  and  lead  gray  ; 
but,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  it  soon  loses  its 
metallic  lustre,  becoming  dull,  and  at  last 
black.  Its  specific  gravity  is  between  8.310 
and  5.763,  according  to  its  texture  or  purity. 
Its  hardness  surpasses  that  of  copper  ;  but 
its  ductility  is  inconsiderable,  and  its  brittle- 
ness  so  great,  that  it  is  readily  converted 
into  a  powder  by  the  hammer.  It  is  en- 
tirely volatilized  when  heated  to  35fi°  Fahr. 
It  sublimes  in  close  vessels,  and  then  crys- 
tallizes in  tetrahedra,  or  oetabedra.  When 
heated  with  the  access  of  air,  it  emits  a 
strong  smell  of  garlic,  and  burns  with  a 
bluish-white  flame,   being   converted  to   a 
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white  oxide.  It  combines  with  sulphur  by 
fusion  It  unites  to  phosphorus,  and  com- 
bines with  most  of  the  metals.  It  gives  a 
white  colour  to  copper,  and  renders  many 
of  the  ductile  metals  brittle.  When  mixed 
with  hyper-oxygenated  muriate  of  potash, 
it  detonates  strongly  by  the  stroke  of  a  ham- 
mer. It  is  soluble  in  hydrogen  gas  by  heat. 
It  does  not  decompose  water  alone.  If  it 
be  kept  under  water,  its  metallic  brilliancy 
may  be  preserved.  This  effect  is  still  better 
produced  bv  alcohol.  It  decomposes  sul- 
phuric acid  by  heat.  The  nitric  and  nitrous 
acids  oxidate  it  rapidly.  The  muriatic  acid 
attacks  it  with  heat.  The  oxygenated  mu- 
riatic acid,  when  in  a  gaseous  state,  inflames 
it  instantly.  It  is  nearly  unalterable  by  the 
fluoric,  boracic,  phosphoric,  and  carbonic 
acids.  It  unites  with  alkaline  sulphurets, 
and  hydro-sulphurets. 

Method  of  obtaining  Arsenic. — In  order 
to  obtain  metallic  arsenic,  mix  two  parts  of 
the  white  oxide  of  arsenic  of  commerce, 
with  one  of  black  flux  (obtained  by  deto- 
nating one  part  of  nitrate  of  potash  with 
two  ofsupertartrate  of  potash.)  and  put  the 
mixture  into  a  crucible,  or  melting-pot. 
Invert  over  this,  another  crucible,  lute  the 
two  together  with  a  little  clay  and  sand, 
and  apply  gradually  a  red  heat  to  the  lower 
one.  The  oxide  of  arsenic  will  be  reduced, 
and  be  found  lining  the  upper  crucible  in 
small  crystals  of  a  metallic  brilliancy. 

The  charcoal  of  the  black  flux  takes  in 
this  process  the  oxygen  from  the  white  oxide, 
and  forms  carbonic  acid  gas  ;  which  flies  off 
during  the  process,  and  the  oxide  becomes 
reduced  to  the  metallic  state.  This  reduc- 
tion of  the  oxide  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
alkali  of  the  flux. 

Remark. — In  order  to  obtain  arsenic  in 
a  state  of  absolute  purity,  the  metal  thus 
obtained  must  be  reduced  to  a  powder,  dis- 
solved by  heat  in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  and 
then  precipitated  by  immersing  into  the  so- 
lution a  plate  of  zinc.  The  arsenic  is  thus 
precipitated  in  a  fine  powder,  and  may  be 
reduced  to  a  mass,  by  exposing  it  in  a  co- 
vered crucible  to  a  moderate  heat. 

Arsenic  and  its  various  preparations  are 
the  most  active  of  all  poisons.  That  which 
is  mostly  taken  is  the  while  oxide,  or  ar- 
senious acid,  to  which  the  following  obser- 
vations apply.  A  nausea,  sickness,  and 
retching,  commonly  ensue  in  half  an  hour 
after  taking  it,  followed  by  violent  vomit- 
ings, hiccups,  and  pains  in  "the  stomach  and 
bowels;  convulsions  and  palsies  of  the 
limbs  presently  succeed,  with  intense  heats, 
cold  sweats,  palpitations  of  the  heart,  ex- 
treme anxiety,  prostration  of  strength, 
thirst,  and  dryness  of  the  mouth  and  throat  ; 
loss  of  reason,  and  at  last  death.  If  the 
quantity  taken  has  been  considerable,  the 
stomach  and  intestines  are  often  found, 
upon   dissection,  corroded,  or   perforated. 
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and  the  blood  is  fluid ;  though  in  general 
the  patient  expires  before  the  action  of  the 
poison  has  proceeded  to  such  a  length 
After  death,  the  body  runs  into  sudden  pu. 
trefaction.  When  the  quantity  taken  does 
not  prove  fatal,  itoccasionstremours,palsies 
or  lingering  hectics,  and  in  the  end  death! 
To  detect  the  presence  of  arsenic,  whether 
taken  by  design,  the  wickedness  of  others 
or  imprudence,  it  is  recommended  by  some 
to  throw  on  live  coals,  the  contents  of  the 
stomach,  when  a  garlicky  smell  will  be  im- 
mediately obvious.  In  the  storuach,however 
there  maybe  many  substances, which resem! 
ble  or  disguise  the  smell  of  arsenic,  espe- 
cially if  the  arsenic  be  in  small  quantities. 
We  are  therefore  advised  by  Hahnemann 
boil  the  contents  of  the  stomach  of  the  pet- 
son  supposed  to  be  destroyed  by  this  poison, 
in  a  large  quantity  of  river  water;  to  add 
to  one-third  of  the  filtered  liquor,  hot  and 
limpid  lime-water  ;  to  another  third,  water 
saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas; 
and  to  the  remainder,  a  solution  of  copper, 
in  pure  aqua  ammonias.  Each  fluid  is  ren- 
dered turbid,  if  the  suspected  contents  con- 
tain arsenic  ;  and  the  sediment,  thrown  on 
live  coals,  emits  the  odour  of  garlic.  The 
white  sediment  from  the  lime-water  is  again 
dissolved  by  a  recent  solution  of  arsenic; 
the  lemon-coloured  sediment,  from  the  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  water  thrown  on  tbt 
coals,  takes  fire,  and  the  smell  of  sulphur b 
observed  previous  to  that  of  garlic ;  while 
the  yellow-green  sediment  from  the  solution 
of  copper  is  soluble  in  pure  ammonia,and 
acids  of  every  kind.  Another  very  minnte 
test  of  the  arsenious  acid  is  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver, producing  a  yellow  precipitate  from 
the  solution,  particularly  if  a  little  potash 
or  ammonia  be  previously  added,  to  neutra- 
lize the  acid.  But  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  nitrate  of  silver  produces  a  simi- 
lar precipitate  from  a  solution  of  phosphate 
of  soda.  Indeed  no  single  mode  of  trial 
should  be  relied  upon,  as  we  cannot  nesure 
but  that  some  other  substance  might  be  si- 
milarly affected,  where  no  arsenic  is  pre- 
sent  ;  and  farther,  because  where  arsenic  i< 
present  many  substances  will  prevent  the 
usual  precipitates,  or  render  them  of  a  dif- 
ferent colour.  It  should  be  remembered 
also,  (hat  the  whole  of  the  poison  may  have 
been  discharged  by  vomiting,  and  therefore 
any  matters  rejected  from  the  stomach  ought 
to  be  examined  in  the  same  way.  It  >"? 
white  substance  can  be  collected,  having 
the  appearance  of  arsenious  acid,  it  will  be 
proper  to  mix  part  of  it  with  about  the 
same  bulk  of  charcoal  and  a  little  oil  Pul 
the  mixture  between  two  plates  of  bright 
copper,  and  expose  the  whole  to  a  faintly 
red  heat;  the  copper  will  be  changed  toa 
silvery  whiteness  on  its  inner  sm 
posing  arsenic  present.  But  a  more  im- 
portant step  i<  to  obtain  the  metal  separate- 
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\ny  substance  suspected  to  be  arsenious 
acid,  or  any  of  the  precipitates  above  men- 
tioned,should  be  mixed  with  about  the  same 
bulk  of  finely  powdered  charcoal  and  sub- 
carbonate  of  potash  (or  of  the  black  flux,) 
the  mixture  put  into  a  glass  tube  closed  at 
the  bottom,  taking  care  that  the  part  above 
is  quite  clean,  then  partially  close  the  orifice 
with  a  piece  of  paper,  and  expose  the  other 
end  to  a  slight  red  heat  ;  in  a  few  minutes  a 
brilliant  metallic  coating  will  appear  on  the 
inside  of  the  tube  above  the  materials  intro- 
duced, on  the  supposition  that  arsenic  was 
there.  In  all  these  modes  of  examination, 
the  judgment  will  be  much  assisted  by  mak- 
ing comparative  experiments  with  the  sub- 
stances suspected,  and  with  what  is  known 
to  be  arsenious  acid  :  as  the  coincidence  is 
greater,  the  stronger  will  be  our  conviction, 
that  the  person  had  actually  taken  that  poi- 
son. 

The  treatment  of  poisoning  by  arsenic  is 
very  simple.  The  chief  object  is  to  procure 
its  expulsion  from  the  stomach  as  speedily 
and  with  as  little  irritation  as  possible. 
None  of  the  various  antidotes  that  have 
been  recommended  can  be  depended  upon. 
If  the  practitioner  were  consulted  before 
vomiting  had  come  on,  it  would  be  proper 
to  attempt  to  excite  that  act,  by  giving  a 
quantity  of  warm  water,  and  irritating  the 
fauces  with  a  feather  ;  or  even  exhibiting  a 
mild  emetic,  as  ipecacuanha,  unless  there 
were  violent  pain  at  the  stomach.  But  in 
general,  before  advice  is  sought,  the  vomit- 
ing has  become  so  severe,  that  all  we  can  do 
is  by  giving  repeated  large  draughts  of  dilu- 
ent and  demulcent  liquids,  as  water,  milk, 
linseed  infusion,  or  whatever  can  be  most 
readily  procured  to  render  it  less  painful, 
and  facilitate  the  thorough  evacuation  of 
the  poison.  It  is  necessary  to  remember, 
that  butter,  oils,  k.c.  though  ranked  with 
demulcents,have  been  found  even  injurious, 
accelerating  the  fatal  event  in  experiments 
on  animals.  Should  inflammation  supervene 
in  any  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  marked 
especially  by  much  pain  on  pressure,  it  will 
be  requisite  to  adopt  the  antiphlogistic  plan  ; 
taking  blood  from  the  arm,  if  the  habit  of 
the  patient  will  allow  it,  but  particularly 
applying  from  ten  to  twenty  leeches  over 
the  part  affected  ;  then  the  warm  bath  may 
be  directed,  or  fomentations,  if  the  pressure 
can  be  borne  :  likewise  copious  mucilagi- 
nous clysters,  he.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
after  the  discharge  of  the  poison,  marks  of 
disturbance  of  the  nervous  system  appear 
urgent,  antispasmodic  or  sedative  remedies 
will  be  indicated,  but  especially  opium. 
Should  the  patient  fortunately  be  brought 
to  a  state  of  convalescence,  much  will  de- 
pend on  a  careful  regulation  of  the  diet ; 
which  should  consist  of  milk,  arrow-root, 
jellies,  and  other  substances,  which  are  nu- 
tritious, mild,  and  easy  of  digestion  :  taking 
<^are  at  the  same  time  that  the  bowels  be 


not  confined.  Sulphur  combined  with  ar- 
senic appears  to  lessen  its  activity  ;  how  far 
it  can  contribute  to  remove  its  effects  is  per- 
haps hardly  determined  by  satisfactory  ex- 
perience ;  but  it  may  certainly  be  given  in 
small  doses  without  impropriety.  Notwith- 
standing the  mischief  it  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing, the  arsenious  acid  is  a  valuable  in- 
ternal remedy,  in  its  appropriate  dose,  viz. 
about  one  eighteenth  part  of  a  grain.  See 
Arsenicalis  liquor .  Externally  it  is  used  as  a 
caustic,  particularly  in  cancer. 

ARSENIC  ACID.  This  is  arsenic 
fully  oxygenated.  It  is  always  a  product  of 
art. 

It  is  capable  of  existing  in  the  solid  state. 
It  appears  in  the  form  of  a  white  pulveru- 
lent matter.  It  attracts  humidity  frtyn  the 
air.  It  is  soluble  in  water.  The  solution 
possesses  a  considerable  acid  taste.  It  may 
be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  even  con- 
verted into  glass.  It  is  decomposable  by 
all  combustible  bodies,  and  by  many  oxides. 
It  is  soluble  in  some  acids,  but  without 
change,  or  intimate  combination. 

Method  of  obtaining  Arsenic  acid. — Take 
two  ounces  of  white  arsenic  in  powder,  and 
put  it  into  a  tubulated  retort ;  pour  on  it  six 
or  seven  ounces  of  muriatic  acid,  and  apply 
the  heat  of  a  lamp  until  the  arsenious  acid  is 
dissolved.  Then  add  three  or  four  ounces 
of  nitric  acid,  and  heat  it  again  gradually. 
An  intestine  motion  now  takes  place,  and 
much  red  vapour,  or  nitrous  gas,  is  extri- 
cated. As  soon  as  in  the  progress  of  the 
operation,  the  red  vapours  have  ceased,  an 
ounce  of  finely  powdered  arsenious  acid  is 
to  be  again  added,  and  the  solution  effect- 
ed as  before,  by  a  gentle  ebullition  ;  to 
this  two  ounces  of  nitric  acid  must  be 
added,  which  will  produce  a  second  effer- 
vescence and  discharge  of  red  vapours;  the 
distillation  must  now  be  continued  to  dry- 
ness, and  the  fire  must  be  urged  towards 
the  end,  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  make  the 
residual  mass  thoroughly  red  hot.  This 
mass  is  arsenic  acid,  which  may  either  be 
preserved  in  that  form,  or  be  dissolved  in 
boiling  distilled  water. 

Arsenic  acid,  united  to  different  bases, 
forms  saline  compounds, called  akseniates. 
The  only  one  used  in  medicine  is  the  super- 
arseniate  of  potash,  which  see. 

Arse'nical  caustic  A  species  of  caustic 
said  to  possess  useful  properties,  indepen- 
dent of  those  of  destroying  morbid  parts 
to  which  it  is  applied.  It  is  composed  of 
two  parts  of  levigated  antimony  to  one  of 
white  arsenic.  This  is  the  caustic  so  ex- 
tensively employed  under  the  name  of  arse- 
nical caustic,  by  the  late  Mr.  Justamond,  in 
his  treatment  of  cancers. 

Arsenica'lis  n'quoR.  Arsenical  solution. 
"  Take  of  sublimed  oxide  of  arsenic,  in  very 
fine  powder,  subcarbonate  of  potash  from 
tartar,  of  each  64  grains  ;  distilled  water  a 
pint.    Roil  them  together  in  a  glass  vessel  j 
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until  the  arsenic  be  entirely  dissolved.  When 
Sm  solution  is  cold,  add  compound  spin 
of  lavender,  four  fluid  drachms.  1  hen  add 
as  much  distilled  water  as  may  exactly 
fill  a  pint  measure."  This  preparation  ac- 
cords with  the  formula  of  Dr.  Fowler,  ot 
Stafford,  who  first  introduced  it  in  imitation 
of  a  celebrated  popular  remedy  for  mter- 
mittents,  sold  under  the  name  of  the  tasteless 
a^ue-drop.  The  compound  spirit  of  laven- 
der is  only  intended  to  give  some  colour 
and  taste,  without  which  it  would  be  more 
liable  to  mistakes.  Where  the  dose  is  small, 
and  the  effects  so  powerful.the  most  minute 
attention  to  its  proportion  and  preparation 
becomes  necessary.  Each  ounce  contains 
four  grains  of  the  oxide,  and  each  drachm 
half  a  grain  ;  but  it  will  rarely  be  proper 
to  go  beyond  one-sixteenth  of  a  grain  as  a 
dose. 

Arsenical  solution.     See  Arsenicahs  liquor. 

Arse'nici  o'xydum  sublima'tcm.  Arcenici 
oxydumprccparatum.  This  is  intended  to  ren- 
der the  arsenious  acid  more  pure.  It  is  direct- 
ed to  be  powdered,  put  into  a  crucible,  and 
sublimedby  the  application  of  fire  into  an- 
other crucible  inverted  over  the  first. 

Ars6nici  oxydum  prmparutum.  See  Arse- 
nici  oxydum  sublimatum. 

Arsenicum  album.  White  arsenic.  See 
Arsenious  acid  in  the  article  Arsenic. 

ARSENIOUS  ACID.  White  arsenic. 
Oxide  of  arsenic.  Arsenicum  crystallinum, 
risagallum,  aquala,  arfar,  aquila,  sarnick, 
arsaneck.  Rat's  bane.  The  earliest  che- 
mists were  embarrassed  in  the  determination 
of  the  nature  of  the  poisonous  white  sub- 
stance known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of 
white  arsenic.  Subsequent  experiments  have 
shown  that  this  substance  is  metallic  arsenic 
oxygenated  in  the  first  degree,  but  possess- 
ing the  characters  of  an  acid.  The  name  of 
arsenious  acid  is  therefore  given  to  it.  It  is 
sometimes  found  in  nature  in  sublimed 
crystals,  in  volcanoes  ;  and  in  masses,  or  in 
stalactites  among  the  ores  of  arsenic,  cobalt, 
bismuth,  and  nickel. 

It  possesses  a  weak  sub-acid  taste,  which 
slowly  manifests  itself.  Though  of  but  a 
feeble  acidity,  it  sensibly  reddens  the  tinc- 
ture of  cabbage  and  litmus.  If  placed  on 
burning  coals,  or  on  a  red-hot  iron,  it  is 
volatilized  in  the  form  of  a  white  vapour, 
which  has  a  strong  smell  of  garlic.  It  is 
slightly  soluble  in  water.  With  phosphoric 
and  boracic  acids  it  fuses  into  glass.  It 
decomposes  the  nitrates  and  the  super-oxy- 
genated muriate  of  potash.  It  unites  with 
many  of  the  earths  and  alkalies,  as  well  as 
metallic  oxides,  and  forms  saline  com- 
pounds, which  are  termed  arsenites. 

Methods  of  obtaining  Arsenious  Acid. — 
1.  Pulverize  arsenic,  and  put  as  much  of  it 
into  a  Florence  flask  as  will  fill  it  about  one 
half,  or  less.  Introduce  a  little  tow,  or 
cotton,  into  the  neck  of  the  flask,  and  ap- 
ply the  heat  of  a  lamp.     A  dense  white 
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smoke  will  be  formed,  and  become  preci- 
pitated on  the  internal  sides  of  the  flask.- 
If  the  process  be  kept  up  till  all  the  arsenic 
be  oxidated,  (which  may  be  known  by  in. 
troducing  a  wire  into  the  flask  for  a  mo- 
ment,  which  will  become  covered  with  j 
white  crust,  if  the  sublimation  be  not  com- 
pleted,) and  the  heat  be  then  gradually 
augmented,  the  sublimed  arsenious  acid 
undergoes  a  sort  of  fusion,  and  an  opaque 
white  mass,  similar  to  that  met  with  in  com- 
merce, is  obtained. 

2.  The  arsenious  acid  of  the  shops  (or 
white  arsenic)  is  chiefly  obtained  from  ar- 
senical ores  of  cobalt.  These  ores  are 
thrown  into  a  furnace,  resembling  a  baker's 
oven,  with  a  long  flue,  or  chimney,  either 
horizontal  or  winding,  into  which  the  fumes 
pass,  and  are  condensed  into  a  grayish  or 
blackish  powder.  This  is  refined  by  a  se- 
cond sublimation,  in  close  vessels,  with  t 
little  alkali  to  arrest  the  impurities.  As  the 
heat  is  considerable,  it  melts  the  sublimed 
arsenious  acid  into  those  opaque  crystalline 
masses  which  are  known  in  commerce  bj 
the  name  of  white  arsenic. 

ARTE  M  1'  S  I  A.  (From  a  queen  of 
that  name,  who  first  used  it  ;  or  from 
AgT£u«,  Diana  ;  because  it  was  formerly 
used  in  the  diseases  of  women,  over  whom 
she  presided.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Syn- 
genesia.    Order,  Polygamia  superflxia. 

Artemi'sia  abrotanum.  The  systems- 
tic  name  for  the  abrotanum  of  the  pharma- 
copoeias.  Abrotanum  mas.  Abralhan.  Com- 
mon southern  wood. 

Artemisia  fruticosa,  of  Linnaeus:- /oliii 
setaceis  ramosissimis.  A  plant  possessed  of 
a  strong,  and  to  most  people,  an  agreeable 
smell  ;  a  pungent,  bitter,  and  somewhat 
nauseous  taste.  It  is  supposed  to  stimulate 
the  whole  system,  but  more  particularly  the 
uterus.  It  is  very  rarely  used  unless  by 
way  of  fomentation,  with  which  intention 
the  leaves  are  directed. 

Artemi'sia  absi'kthicm.  The  syste- 
matic name  for  the  Absinthium  tu/g«« 
of  the  pharmacopoeias.  Common  worm- 
wood. Falsely  called  in  our  markets  .Ab- 
sinthium Romanum,  or  Roman  worm- 
wood. Absinthium  Poeticum  of  Diosco- 
rides  and  Pliny,  according  to  Murray. 
Artemisia  foliis  compositis  multijidis  pn- 
bus  subglobosis  pendulis  ;  receptaculo  w- 
loso  of  Linnaeus.  This  plant  is  a  native 
of  Britain,  and  grows  about  rubbish,  rocks, 
and  sides  of  roads.  The  leaves  of  worm- 
wood have  a  strong  disagreeable  smell'- 
their  taste  is  nauseous,  and  so  intensely 
bitter  as  to  be  proverbial.  The  flowers  are 
more  aromatic  and  less  bitter  than  tM 
leaves,  and  the  roots  discover  an  aromatic 
warmth,  without  bitterness.  This  spew** 
wormwood  may  be  considered  the  princip8 
of  the  herbaceous  bitters.  Its  rirtus,  intW 
words  of  Bergius,  is  antiputredinosa.  »n'' 
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ac'uls,  anthelmintics, resolvens,  tonica,spas- 
modica.  And,  although  it  is  now  chiefly- 
employed  with  a  view  to  the  two  last-men- 
tioned qualities,  yet  we  are  told  of  its  good 
effects  in  a  great  variety  of  diseases,  as  in- 
termittent fevers,  hypochondriasis,  obstruc- 
tions of  the  liver  and  spleen,  gout,  calculi, 
scurvy,  dropsy,  worms,  k.c.  See  Wood- 
ville's  Medical  Botany.  Cullen  thinks  it 
is  possessed  of  a  narcotic  power,  and  that 
there  is  in  every  bitter,  when  largely  em- 
ployed, a  power  of  destroying  the  sensi- 
bility and  irritability  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. 

Externally,  wormwood  is  used  in  dis- 
cutient  and  antiseptic  fomentations.  This 
plant  may  be  taken  in  powder,  but  it  is 
more  commonly  preferred  in  infusion.  The 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  directs  a  tincture 
of  the  flowers,  which  is,  in  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Cullen,  a  light  and  agreeable  bitter, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  strong  impregna- 
tion of  the  wormwood. 

Artemi'sia  chine'nsis.  Moxa  Japonica. 
Musia  pattrcs.  Moxa.  Mugwort  of  China. 
A  soft  lanaginous  substance,  called  moxa, 
is  prepared  in  Japan,  from  the  young  leaves 
of  this  species  of  mugwort,  by  beating 
them  when  thoroughly  dried,  and  rubbing 
them  betwixt  the  hands,  till  only  the  fine 
fibres  are  left.  Moxa  is  celebrated  in  the 
eastern  countries  for  preventing  and  curing 
many  disorders,  by  being  burnt  on  the  skin  ; 
a  little  cone  of  it  laid  upon  the  part,  pre- 
viously moistened,  and  set  on  fire  on  the 
top  burns  down  with  a  temperate  and 
glowing  heat,  and  produces  a  dark-coloured 
spot,  the  ulceration  of  which  is  promoted 
by  putting  a  little  garlic,  and  the  ulcer  is 
either  healed  up  when  the  eschar  separates, 
or  kept  running  for  a  length  of  time,  as 
different  circumstances  may  require. 

Artemi'sia  juda'ica.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  Santonicum  of  the  pharmaco- 
poeias, according  to  some  botanists.  See 
Artemisia  Santonica. 

Artemi'sia  Mari'tima.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  Absinthium  maritimum  of  the 
pharmacopoeias.  Sea  wormwood,  falsely 
called  in  our  markets,  Roman  wormwood. 
Artemisia  :  foliis  multipartitis ,  tomentosis ; 
racemis  cernuis  ;  flosculis  fcemineis  terms  of 
Linnaeus.  This  plant  grows  plentifully 
about  the  seashore,  and  in  salt  marshes. 
The  specific  differences  between  it  and  the 
common  wormwood,  artemisia  absinthium, 
are  very  evident.  Its  taste  and  smell  are 
considerably  less  unpleasant  than  those  of 
the  common  wormwood,  and  even  the  es- 
sential oil,  which  contains  the  whole  of 
its  flavour  concentrated,  is  somewhat  less 
ungrateful,  and  the  watery  extract  some- 
what less  bitter  than  those  of  the  common 
wormwood.  Hence  it  is  preferred,  in 
those  cases  where  the  artemisia  absinthium 
is  supposed  to  be  too  unpleasant  for  the 
stomach.    A  conserve  of  the  tops  of  this 
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pJant  was  directed  by  the  London  Pharma- 
copoeia. 

Artemi'sia    po'ntica.      The   systematic 

name  for  the  Absinthium  pontic  urn,  or  Ro- 
man wormwood,  not  now  used  medicinally. 

Artemi'sia  rupk'stris.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  zcni/ri  album  of  the  pharma- 
copoeias. Artemisia: — foliis  pinnai is ;  cetu- 
libus  adscendenlibus ;  floribus  globoids,  cer- 
nuis ;  rtctptaculo  pappose  It  has  a  grateful 
smell,  and  is  used  in  some  countries  in  the 
cure  of  interrnittents  and  obstructed  cata- 
menia. 

Artkmi'siv  SASTo'jjica.  Absinthium 
santonicum  Alerandrinum .  Serpentina.  Ab- 
sinthium seriphium  JEgyptiwn.  Scheba 
Arabum.  Ztdoarict  sem.  Xantolina.  Lum- 
bricorum  semina.  Cina.  Semen  contra. 
Semen  sanctum.  The  Tartarian  south- 
ern-wood or  wormseed,  Artemisia:  foliii 
cavlinis  linearibus,  pinnalo-mullifidis ;  ramis 
indivisis  ;  spicis  secundis  reflexis  ;  floribus 
quinquejioris  of  Linnaeus.  The  seeds  are 
small,  light,  and  oval,  composed  of  a 
number  of  thin  membranous  coats  of  a  yel- 
lowish-green colour,  with  a  cast  of  brown, 
easily  friable,  upon  being  rubbed  between 
the  fingers,  into  a  fine  chaffy  kind  of  sub- 
stance. They  are  brought  from  the  Levant, 
have  a  moderately  strong  and  not  agreeable 
smell,  somewhat  of  the  wormwood  kind, 
and  a  very  bitter  subacrid  taste.  Their 
virtues  are  extracted  both  by  watery  and 
spirituous  menstrua.  They  are  esteemed  to 
be  stomachic,  emmenagogue,  and  anthel- 
mintic ;  but  it  is  especially  for  the  last-men- 
tioned powers  that  they  are  now  adminis- 
tered, and  from  their  efficacy  in  this  way 
they  have  obtained  the  name  of  wormseed. 
To  adults  the  dose  in  substance  is  from  one 
to  two  drachms,  twice  a  day.  Lewis  thinks- 
that  the  spirituous  extract  is  the  most  eligi- 
ble preparation  of  the  santonicum,  for  the 
purposes  of  an  anthelmintic. 

Artemi'sia  vulga'ris  Mugwort.  This 
plant,  Artemisia: — foliis pinnatifidis,  planis, 
incisis,  sublus  tomentosis ;  racemis  simplicibut, 
recurvatis ;  floribus  radio  quinquefloro  oi 
Linnaeus,  is  slightly  bitter,  and,  although 
in  high  esteem  in  former  days,  is  now 
almost  wholly  forgotten. 

Artemo'nicm.  (From  Artemon,  its  in- 
ventor.)    A  collyrium,  or  wash  for  the  eyes. 

ARTE'RIA.     See  Artery. 

Arteri'aca.  (From  agT-xgw,  an  artery.) 
Medicines  formerly  used  against  disorders 
of  the  aspera  arteria,  or  trachea. 

Arte'ri,e  adipo's.*.  The  arteries  which 
secrete  the  fat  about  the  kidneys  are 
so  called.  They  are  branches  of  the  cap- 
sular and  diaphragmatic,  renal,  and  sper- 
matic arteries. 

Arte'ri/e  Veno's.e.  The  four  pulmona- 
ry veins  were  so  called  by  the  ancients. 

Arteriosus  du'ctus.  See  Ductus  arte- 
riosus. 

ARTERIO'TOMY.     (From    *#*&,    an 
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artery,  and  *«juw»,  to  cut.)  The  opening  oj 
an  artery.  This  operation  is  only  performed 
on  the  temporal  artery. 

A'ftTERY.  (From  aui$,  air,  and  <ngw, 
to  keep;  so  called  because  the  ancients 
supposed  that  only  air  was  contained  in 
them)  Arleria.  Arteries  are  membranous 
pulsating  canals,  which  gradually  become 
less  as  they  proceed  from  the  heart.  They 
are  composed  of  three  membranes  ;  a  com- 
mon, or  external  ;  a  muscular;  and  an  in- 
ternal one,  which  is  very  smooth.  They 
originate  from  the  heart ;  the  pulmonary  ar- 
tery from  the  right  ventricle,  and  the  aorta 
from  the  left:  the  other  arteries  are  all 
branches  of  the  aorta.  Their  termination  is 
either  in  the  veins,  or  in  capillary  exhaling 
vessels,  or  they  anastomose  with  one  ano- 
ther. It  is  by  their  means  that  the  blood 
is  carried  from  the  heart  to  every  part  of 
the  body,  for  nutrition,  preservation  of  life, 
generation  of  heat,  and  the  secretion  of  the 
different  fluids.  The  action  of  the  arteries, 
called  the  pulse,  corresponds  with  that  of 
the  heart,  and  is  effected  by  the  contraction 
of  their  muscular,  and  great  elasticity  of 
their  outermost  coat. 

Jl  Table  of  the  Arteries. 

All  the  arteries  originate  from  the  pul- 
monary artery  and  the  aorta. 

The  pulmonary  artery  emerges  from  the 
right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  soon  divides  into 
a  right  and  left  branch,  which  are  distribu- 
ted by  innumerable  ramifications  through 
the  lungs. 

The  aorta  arises  from  the  left  ventricle 
of  the  heart,  and  supplies  every  part  of  the 
body  with  blood,  in  the  following  order: 

a.  It  first  forms  an  arch  ; 

b.  It  then  descends  along  the  spine,  and 

c.  It  divides  into  the  two  Macs. 

a.  The  arch  of  the  aorta  gives  off 
three  branches. 

1.  The  arteria  innominala,  which  divides 
into  the  right  carotid  and  right  subclavian. 

2.  The  left  carotid. 

3.  The  left  subclavian. 

I.  The  carotids  are  divided  into  external 
and  internal. 

The  external  carotids  give  off, 

1.  The  thyroid, 

2.  The  lingual, 

3.  The  labial, 

4.  The  inferior  pharyngeal, 

5.  The  occipital, 

6.  The  posterior  auris. 

7.  The  internal  maxillary,  from  which  the 
spinous  artery  of  the  dura  mater,  the  loiver 
maxillary,  and  several  branches  about  the 
palate  and  orbit  arise, 

8.  The  temporal. 

The  internal  carotid  affords, 

1.  The  ophthalmic, 

2.  The  middle  cerebral, 

3.  The  communkans,  which  inosculates  with 
the  vertebral-, 
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II.  The  subclavians  give  off  the  following 
branches: 

1.  The  internal  mammary.,  from  which  the 
thymic,  comes  phrenici,  pericardiac,  and 
phrtnico-pericardiac  arise. 

2.  The  inferior  thyroid,  which  gives  off  (he 
tracheal,  ascending  thyroid,  and  transta- 
salis  humeri. 

3.  The  vertebral,  which  proceeds  within  the 
vertebra;,  and  forms  within  the  cranium 
the  basilary  artery,  from  which  the  anit- 
rior  cerebelli,  the  posterior  cerebri,  and 
many  branches  about  the  brain&re  givenoff. 

4.  The  cervicalis  profunda, 

5.  The  cervicalis  superficial, 

6.  The  superior  intercostal, 

7.  The  supra- scapular. 

As  soon  as  the  subclavaian  arrives  at  the 
arm-pit,  it  is  called  the  axillary  arttry; 
and  when  the  latter  reaches  the  arm,  it  a 
called  the  brachial. 

The  axillary  artery  gives  off, 

1.  Four  mammary  arteries, 

2.  The  sub-scapular, 

3.  The  posterior  circumflex, 

4.  The  anterior   circumflex,    which   ramil> 

about  the  shoulder-joint. 
The  brachial  artery  gives  off, 

1.  Many  lateral  branches, 

2.  The  profunda  humeri  superior, 

3.  The  profunda  humeri  inferior, 

4.  'the  great  anastomosing  artery,  which  ra- 

mifies about  the  elbow-joint ; 

The  brachial  artery  then  divides,  about 
the  bend  of  the  arm,  into  the  ulnar  and  ra- 
dial arteries,  which  are  ramified  to  the  ends 
of  the  fingers. 

The  ulnar  artery  gives  off, 

1.  Several  recurrent  branches, 

2.  The   common  interosseal,   of  which  the 

dorsal   ulnar,    the   palmaris  profunda, 
the  palmary  arch,  and  the  digitals,  are 
branches. 
The  radial  artery  gives  off, 

1.  The  radial  recurrent, 

2.  The  superficialis  volat,  and  then  divide.- 

into   the  palmaris  profunda,    and  the 
digitals. 

1).    The    DESCENDING  AORTA  gives  off. 

In  the  breast, 

1.  The  bronchial, 

2.  The  oesophageal, 

3.  The  intercostals, 

4.  The  inferior  diaphragmatic  ; 
Within  the  abdomen, 

1.  The   celiac,    which    divides   into  three 

branches ; 
1.  The    hepatic,   from    which   are  given 
off,  before  it  reaches  the  liver, 
«.  The  duodena- gastric,  which  sendsoff 
the  right  gastroepiploic  and  the  pi- 
creatico-duodenal, 
0.  The  pylorica  superior  hepalica  : 

2.  The  curonaria  itntr'nuli, 

3.  The  splenic,  which  emits  the  grta' »»" 
small  pancreatics,  the  posterior  gastric,  the 
teft  gastroepiploic,  and  tlir  vma  Imruu- 
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2.  The  superior  mesenteric- 

3.  The  cmulgents, 

4.  The  spermalics, 

5.  The  inferior  mesenteric, 
(>.  The  lumbar  arteries, 

7.  The  middle  sacral. 

c.  The  aorta  then  bifurcates  into  the 
iliacs,  each  of  which  divide  into  external 
and  internal. 

The  internal  iliac,  called  also  hypogastric, 
gives  off, 

1.  The  lateral  sacrals, 

'2.  The  gluteal. 

3.  The  iscltiatic. 

4.  'lhe  pudicas,  from  which  the  external 
/Hemorrhoidal,  the  perineal,  and  the 
arteriw  penis  arise, 

5.  The  obturatory. 

The  external  iliac  gives  off,  in  the  groin, 

1.  The  epigastric, 

2.  The  circumjiexa  iliaca  ; 

It  then  passes  under  1'oupart's  ligament, 
and  iSjCalledthe/emora/  artery,  and  sends  off, 

1.   1  he  profunda, 

'2.  The  ramus  anaslomolicus  magnus,  which 
runs  about  the  knee-joint  ; 

Having  reached  the  ham,  where  it  gives 
off  some  small  branches,  it  is  termed  the 
popliteal.  It  then  divides  into  the  anterior 
and  posterior  tibial. 

The  tibialis  antica  gives  off". 

1.  The  recurrent, 

2.  The  internal  malleolar, 

3.  The  external  malleolar. 

4.  The  tarsal, 

■').   The  metatarsal, 
(i.  The  dorsal  is  externa  halicis. 
The  posterior  tibial  sends  off, 

1.  The  nulrilih  tibia, 

2.  Many  small  branches, 

3.  The  internal  plantar, 

4.  'J he  external  plantar,  from  which  an 
etrfc/t  is  formed,  that  gives  off  the  digi- 
tals of  the  toes. 

Autham'ta.  (From  nelc;,  bread ;  be- 
cause it  is  the  food  of  swiae.)  The  herb 
sow-bread.    See  Cyclamen. 

Akthrk'mboi.is.  (From  ag9g«v,  a  joint, 
and  (juSn\?x»,  to  impel.)  An  instrument  for 
reducing  luxated  bones. 

Artiiri'tica.  (From  agSg/r/?,  the  gout.) 
1.  The  herb  ground-pine  ;  so  called  because 
it  was  thought  good  against  gouty  disorders. 

2.  Remedies  tor  the  gout. 

ARTHRITIS,  {-iidis,  fcem.  from  *pfyv, 
a  joint ;  because  it  is  commonly  confined  to 
the  joints.)  The  gout.  Dy.  Cullen,  in  his 
Nosology,  gives  it  the  name  of  podagra,  be- 
cause he  considers  the  foot  to  be  the  seat  of 
idiopathic  gout.  It  is  arranged  in  the  class 
j>yrexice,anid  ovdvr  phlegmasia, and  is  divided 
into  four  species,  ttie  regular,  iitonic,  retro- 
cedent,  and  misplaced.  The  gout  is  a  very 
painful  disease,  preceded,  usually  by  flatu- 
lency and  indigestion,  and  accompanied  by 
fever,  pains  in  the  joints  of  the  hands  and 
■ly   ?n  (hat  of  the  great  toe, 


and  which  returns  by  paroxysms,  occurring 
chiefly  in  the  spring  and  beginning  of  win- 
ter.    The  only  disorder  for  which  the  re- 
gular gout  can  possibly  be  mistaken,  is  the 
rheumatism  :  and  cases  may  occur  wherein 
there  may  be  some  difficulty   in  making  a 
just  discrimination  :    but  the  most  certain 
way  of  distinguishing  them  will  be,  to  give 
due  consideration  to  the  predisposition  in 
the  habit,  the   symptoms  which  have  pre- 
ceded, the  parts  affected,  the  recurrences  of 
the  di.-ea.-e,  and  its  connexion  with   other 
parts  of  the  system.     Its  attacks  are  much 
confined  to  the  male  sex,  particularly  those 
of  a  corpulent  habit,  and  robust  body  ;  but. 
every  now  and  then  we  meet  with  instances 
of  it  in   robust  females.     Those  who   are 
employed  in  constant  bodily  labour,  or  who 
live  much  upon  vegetable  food,  as  likewise 
those  who  make    no  use  of  wine,  or  other 
fermented  liquors,  are  seldom  afflicted  with 
the  gout.     The  disease  seldom  appears  at 
an  earlier  period  of  life  than  from  five  and 
thirty  to  forty  ;    and,  when  it  does,  it   may 
be  presumed    to  arise  from   an  hereditary 
disposition.     Indolence,  inactivity,  and  too 
free  a  use  of  tartareous   wines,  lermented 
liquors,  and  animal  food,  are  the  principal 
causes  which    give  rise  to  the  gout;  but  it 
may   likewise  be  brought  on  by   great  sen- 
suality and  excess  in  venery,  intense  and 
close  application  to  study,  long  want  of  rest, 
grief,  or  uneasiness  of  mind,  exposure  to 
cold,  too  free  a  use  of  acidulated  liquors,  a 
sudden  change  from  a  full  to  a  spare  diet, 
the   suppression   of    any   accustomed    dis- 
charge, or  by  excessive  evacuations  ;  and 
that  it  sometimes  proceeds  from  an  heredi- 
tary disposition,  is  beyond  all  doubt,  as  fe- 
males who   have  been  remarked  for  their 
great  abstemiousness,  and  youths  of  a  ten- 
der age,  have  been  attacked  with  it. 

1.  .drthritis  regularis.  A  paroxysm  of 
regular  gout  sometimes  comes  on  suddenly, 
without  any  previous  warning  ;  at  other 
times  it  is  preceded  by  an  unusual  coldness 
of  the  feet  and  legs,  a  suppression  of  per- 
spiration in  them,  and  numbness,  or  a 
sense  of  prickling  along  the  whole  of  the 
lower  extremities ;  and  with  these  symp- 
toms the  appetite  is  diminished,  the  sto- 
mach is  troubled  with  flatulency  and  indi- 
gestion, a  degree  of  torpor  and  languor  is 
felt  over  the  whole  body,  great  lassitude  and 
fatigue  are  experienced  after  the  least  ex- 
ercise, the  body  is  costive,  and  the  urine 
pallid.  On  the  night  of  the  attack  the 
patient  perhaps  goes  to  bed  in  tolerable 
health,  and  after  a  few  hour.-,  is  awaked 
by  the  severity  of  the  pain,  most  com- 
monly in  the  first  joint  off  the  great  toe  ; 
sometimes,  however,  it  attacks  other  parts 
of  the  foot,  the  heel,  calf  of  the  leg,  or 
perhaps  the  whole  of  the  foot.  The  pain 
resembles  that  of  a  dislocated  bone,  and 
is  attended  with  the  sensation  as  if  cold 
water  was  poured  upon  the  part,  and  the 
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pain  becoming  more  violent,  is  succeeded 
by  rigours  and  other  febrile  symptoms,  to- 
gether with  a  severe  throbbing  and  inflam- 
mation in  the  part.  Sometimes  both  feet 
become  swelled  and  inflamed,  so  that  nei- 
ther of  them  can  be  put  to  the  ground  ;  nor 
can  the  patient  endure  the  least  motion, 
■without  suffering  excruciating  pain.  To- 
wards morning,  he  falls  asleep,  and  a  gentle 
sweat  breaks  out,  and  terminates  the  parox- 
ysm, a  number  of  which  constitutes  what  is 
called  a  fit  of  the  gout ;  the  duration  of  the  fit 
will  be  longer  or  shorter,  according  to  the 
disposition  of  the  body  to  the  disease,  the 
season  of  the  year,  and  the  age  and  strength 
of  the  patient.  When  a  paroxysm  has  thus 
taken  place,  although  there  is  an  alleviation 
of  pain  at  the  expiration  of  some  hours,  still 
the  patient  is  not  entirely  relieved  from  it; 
and,  for  some  evenings  successively,  he  has 
a  return  both  of  pain  and  fever,  which  con- 
tinue, with  more  or  less  violence,  until 
morning.  The  paroxysms,  however,  prove 
usually  more  mild  every  day,  till  at  length 
the  disease  goes  off  either  by  perspiration, 
urine,  or  some  other  evacuation  ;  the  parts 
which  have  been  affected  becoming  itchy, 
the  cuticle  falling  off  in  scales  from  tlieni, 
and  some  slight  degree  of  lameness  remain- 
ing. At  first,  an  attack  of  gout  occurs, 
perhaps,  only  once  in  two  or  Ibree  years;  it 
then  probably  comes  on  every  year,  and,  at 
length,  it  becomes  more  frequent,  and  is 
more  severe,  and  of  longer  duration,  each 
succeeding  fit.  In  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease various  parts  of  the  body  are  affected, 
and  translations  take  place  from  one  joint, 
or  limb,  to  another  ;  and,  after  frequent 
attacks,  the  joints  lose  their  strength  and 
flexibility,  and  become  so  stiff  as  to  be  de- 
prived of  all  motion.  Concretions,  of  a 
chalky  appearance,  are  likewise  formed 
upon  the  outside  of  the  joints,  and  nephri- 
tic affections  of  the  kidneys  arise  from  a 
deposite  of  the  same  kind  of  matter  in  them, 
which,  although  fluid  at  first,  becomes  gra- 
dually dry  and  firm.  This  matter  is  partly 
soluble  in  acids,  but  without  effervesence*; 
and  Dr.  Wallaston  discovered  it  not  to  be 
carbonate  of  lime,  but  a  compound  of  the 
uric  or  lithic  acid  and  soda. 

2.  Arthritis  atonica.  Atonic  gout.  It 
sometimes  happens  that,  although  a  gouty 
diathesis  prevails  in  the  system,  yet,  from 
certain  causes,  no  inflammatory  affection  of 
the  joints  is  produced  ;  in  which  case,  the 
Stomach  becomes  particularly  affected,  and 
the  patient  is  troubled  with  flatulency,  in- 
digestion, loss  of  appetite,  eructations,  nau- 
sea, vomiting,  and  severe  pains  ;  and  these 
affections  are  often  accompanied  with  much 
dejection  of  spirits,  and  other  hypochondria- 
cal symptoms.  In  some  case's  the  bead  is 
aflected  with  pain  and  giddiness,  and  now 
and  then  with  a  tendency  to  apoplexy  ;  and 
in  other  cases,  the  viscera  of  the  thora* 
suher  from  the  disease,  and  palpitations, 
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fainting?,  and  asthma  arise.    This  is  what  is 
called  atonic  gout. 

3.  Arthritis  relrograda.  Retrocedent  gout. 
It  sometimes  happens  that,  after  the  inflam- 
mation has  occupied  a  joint,  instead  of  its 
continuing  the  usual  time,  and  so  going  off 
gradually,  it  ceases  suddenly,  and  is  trans- 
lated  to  some  internal  part.  The  term 
retrocedent  gout  is  applied  to  occurrences 
of  this  nature.  When  it  falls  on  the  sto- 
mach, it  occasions  nausea,  vomiting,  anxie- 
ty, or  great  pain  ;  when  on  the  heart,  it 
brings  on  syncope  ;  when  on  the  lungs,  it 
produces  an  affection  resembling  asthma; 
and,  when  it  occupies  the  head,  it  is  apt  to 
give  rise  to  apoplexy,  or  palsy. 

4.  Arthritis  aberrans,  or  misplaced  gout, 
is  when  the  gouty  diathesis,  instead  of  pro- 
ducing the  inflammatory  affection  of  the 
joints,  occasions  an  inflammatory  affection 
of  some  internal  part,  and  which  appear? 
from  the  same  symptoms  that  attend  the  in- 
flammation of  those  parts  from  other  causes 
All  occurrences  of  this  nature,  as  wellasof 
the  two  former,  are  to  be  regarded  as  attacks 
of  irregular  gout,  and  are  to  be  guarded 
against  as  much  as  possible. 

In  the  regular  gout  generally  little  medi- 
cal interference  is  necessary  :  the  antiphlo- 
gistic regimen  should  be  observed,  in  pro- 
portion to  the   strength  of  the  patient,  the 
bowels  kept  regular,  and  the  part  of  amo- 
derate  temperature,  by  covering  it  with  flan- 
nel, &.c.  ;  it  may  be  useful  too  to  promote! 
gentle   diaphoresis.     In  young  and  robust 
constitutions,  where   there    is  no    heredi- 
tary tendency   to  the  disease,  and  the  in- 
flammation and  fever  run  high,  more  active 
evacuations  may  sometimes  be  required: 
and,  on  the  contrary ,in  persons  advancedin 
life,  who  have  suffered  much  from  the  dis- 
ease, and  been  accustomed  to  a  generous 
diet,  this  must  be   in  some  degree  allowed 
even  during  the  paroxysm  to  obviate  ante- 
tastasis;  recommending  fish  in  preferenceto 
other  animal  food,  ind  madeira  as  the  least 
acescent  wine.     The  application  of  cold  to 
the  part  is  a  dangerous  practice  ;  and  it  is 
better  to  abstain  from  any  local  measures, 
lest  the  favourable  progress  of  the  disease 
should  be  interrupted.  \\  hen  the  parosvsm 
is  terminated,  any  remaining  stiffness  of  the 
joint  will  probably  be  gradually  removed  by 
friction,  k.r.     With  respect  to  the  meansot 
obviating  future  attacks,  the  chief  depend- 
anco  is  to  be  placed  on  abstemiousness,  with 
regular  moderate  exercise.    Proper  medi- 
cines may  be  occasionally  prescribed  to  re- 
move any  dyspepsic   symptoms,  keep  the 
bowels  regular,  the  skin  perspiral 
the  disease  appear  to  hang  about  the  patient 
in  the  atonic  form, a  more  nutritious  diet,\*nk 
tonic  or  even  stimulant  medicines,  mayjj 
requiredto  re-establish  the  health.wliicb  W» 
probably  not  be  accomplished  without  a  pa- 
roxysm  intervening.     The  Hath  tfatersbaW 
often  been  found  usrFul  under  the 
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slances.  In  the  retrocedent  gout  the  object 
is  to  bring  back  the  inflammation  to  the 
joint  as  soon  as  possible:  for  which  purpose 
a  sinapism,  or  other  stimulant  application, 
should  be  put  upon  the  part;  while  ammo- 
nia, aromatics,  aether,  warm  wine,  or  brandy 
and  water,  &tc.  are  administered  internally, 
in  proportion  to  the  urgency  of  the  symp- 
toms; but  in  general  the  best  form  of  medi- 
cine is  the  combination  of  opium  with  some 
of  the  stimulants  just  mentioned,  unless 
where  congestion  appears  in  the  head. 
Sometimes  blisters  or  rubefacients  may  be 
properlyapplied  over  the  internal  part  affect- 
ed, where  this  is  of  importance  to  life,  or 
even  the  local  abstraction  of  blood  become 
necessary.  This  however  holds  more  espe- 
cially where  the  attack  is  inflammatory  ,con- 
stituting  the  misplaced  gout,  and  a  more 
antiphlogistic  plan  must  then  be  pursued  ; 
but  evacuations  cannot  be  borne  to  the  same 
extent  as  in  the  idiopathic  phlegmasia;. 

Arthroca'ce.  (From  agSgcv,  a  joint, 
and  xix»,  a  disease.)  An  ulcer  of  the  cavity 
of  the  bone. 

ARTHRO'DIA.  (From  aggom,  to  ar- 
ticulate.) A  species  of  diathrosis,  or  move- 
able connexion  of  bones,  in  which  the  head 
of  one  bone  is  received  into  the  superficial 
cavity  of  another,  so  as  to  admit  of  motion 
in  every  direction,  as  the  head  of  the  hu- 
merus with  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  sca- 
pula. 

ARTHRODY'.NTA.  (From  xfyov,  a 
joint,  and  sJW»,  pain.)  Chronic  pains  in 
the  joints,  without  pyrexia.  Jt  is  one  of 
the  terminations  of  acute  rheumatism.  See 
Rhetonatismut. 

ARTHROPUO'SIS.  (From  ofQ/xn,  a  joint, 
and  isvov,  pus.)  Arlhropyoris.  A  collection 
of  pus  in  a  joint,  it  is,  however,  frequently 
applied  to  other  affections,  as  lumbago 
psoadica,  &.c. 

Arthro'sis.  (From  apSgoa,  to  articulate, 
or  join  together.)     Articulation. 

Artichoke.    See  Cinara. 

Artichoke,  French.     See  Cinara. 

Artichoke,  Jerusalem.  See  Helianihvs 
fuberosis. 

Articula'ris.  A  name  given  to  a  dis- 
ease which  more  immediately  infests  the  ar- 
ticuli,  or  joints.  The  morbus  articularis  is 
synonymous  with  the  Greek  word  arthritis, 
and  our  gout.  A  branch  of  the  basilic  vein 
is  called  articularis  vena,  because  it  passes 
under  the  joint  of  the  shoulder. 

ARTICULATION.  .  (From  arliarfus, 
a  joint.)  The  skeleton  is  composed  of  a 
great  number  of  bones,  which  are  all  so 
admirably  constructed,  and  with  so  much 
affinity  to  each  other,  that  the  extremity  of 
every  bone  is  perfectly  adjusted  to  the  end 
of  the  bone  with  which  it  is  connected;  and 
this  connexion  is  termed  their  articulation. 
Anatomists  distinguish  three  kinds  of  arti- 
culation ;  the  first  they  name  Diarthrosis  ; 
the  second,   Synarthrosis;  and   the  third, 


Amphiarthrosis ;  which  see,  under  their 
respective  heads. 

Arti'scus.  (From  *$Tcr,  bread.)  A 
troch;  so  called  because  they  are  made  like 
little  loaves. 

Arto'creas.  (From  agroc,  bread,  and 
xet*;,  llesh.)  A  nourishing  food,  made  of 
bread  and  various  meats,  boiled  together. 
Galen. 

Arto'gai.a.  (From  agree,  bread,  and 
yctAx,  milk.)  A  cooling  food  made  of  bread 
and  milk.     A  poultice. 

Arto  meli.  (From  agToc,  bread,  and 
pehi,  honey.)  A  cataplasm  made  of  bread 
and  honey.     Gnltn. 

A'RUM.  (From  the  Hebrew  word  ja- 
ron,  which  signifies  a  dart ;  so  named  be- 
cause its  leaves  are  shaped  like  a  dart ;  or 
from  »px,  injury.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linuaean  system.  Class,  Gynandria.  Or- 
der, Polyandria.     Arum,  or  wake-robin. 

2.  The  Pharmacopceial  name  of  the  com- 
mon arum,  or  wake-robin. 

A'rum  dracu'ncui.us.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  called  in  English  dragon's 
wort,  and  many-leaved  arum.  Dracunculus 
polyphyllus.  Colubrina  dracontia.  Erva  de 
Saucla  Maria.  Gigarus  serpentaria,  Arum 
polyphyllum.  The  roots  and  leaves  of  this 
plant  are  extremely  acrimonious,  more  so 
than  the  arum  maculatum,  with  which  it 
agrees  in  medicinal  virtues. 

A'rl'.m  macula'tcm  The  systematic 
name  for  the  arum  of  the  pharmacopoeias. 
Arum  ■■  acaule  ;  foliis  haslalis,  integerrimis  ; 
spadict  clacalo  of  Linnaeus.  The  root  is  the 
medicinal  part  of  this  plant,  which,  when 
recent,  is  very  acrimonious;  and,  upon 
being  chewed,  excites  an  intolerable  sensa- 
tion of  burning  and  prickling  in  the  tongue, 
which  continues  for  several  hours.  When 
cut  in  slices  and  applied  to  the  skin,  it  has 
been  known  to  produce  blisters.  This  acri- 
mony, however,  is  gradually  lost  by  drying, 
and  may  be  so  far  dissipated  by  the  applica- 
tion of  heat,  as  to  leave  the  root  a  bland 
farinaceous  aliment.  In  this  state,  it  has 
been  made  into  a  wholesome  bread.  It  has 
also  been  prepared  as  starch.  Its  medicinal 
quality,  therefore,  resides  wholly  in  the  ac- 
tive volatile  matter,  and  consequently  the 
powdered  root  must  lose  much  of  its  power, 
on  being  long  kept.  Arum  i3  certainly  a 
powerful  stimulant,  and,  by  promoting  the 
secretions, may  be  advantageously  employed 
in  cachectic  and  chlorotic  cases,  in  rheu- 
matic affections,  and  in  various  other  com- 
plaints of  phlegmatic  and  torpid  constitu- 
tions: but  mure  especially  in  a  weakened 
or  relaxed  state  o/  the  stomach,  occasioned 
by  the  prevalence  of  viscid  mucus.  If  this 
root  is  given  in  powder,  great  care  should 
be  taken  that  it  be  young  and  newly  dried, 
when  it  may  be  used  in  the  dose  of  a  scru- 
ple, or  more,  twice  a  day;  but  in  rheu- 
matisms, and  other  disorders  requiring  the 
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fnl  effect  of  this  medicine,  the  root  should 
be  given  in  a  recent  state,  and,  to  cover  the 
insupportable  pungency  it  discovers  on  the 
tongue,  Dr.  Lewis  advises  us  to  administer 
it  in  the  form  of  emulsion,  with  gum-arabic 
and  spermaceti,  increasing  the  dose  from  ten 
grains  to  upwards  of  a  scruple,  three  or 
four  times  a  day.  In  this  way,  it  generally 
occasioned  a  sensation  of  slight  warmth 
about  the  stomach,  and  afterward,  in  ihe 
remoter  parts,  manifestly  promoted  perspi- 
ration, and  frequeutfy  produced  a  plentiful 
sweat.  Several  obstinate  rheumatic  pains 
were  removed  by  this  medicine.  The  root 
answers  quite  as  well  as  garlic  for  cata- 
plasms, to  be  applied  on  the  feet  in  deli- 
riums. The  London  College,  in  their 
pharmacopoeia,  1788.ordered  a  conserve,  in 
the  proportion  of  half  a  pound  of  the  fresh 
root  to  a  pound  and  a  half  of  double  refined 
sugar,  beat  together  in  a  mortar,  which 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  best  forms  of  exhi- 
biting arum,  as  its  virtues  are  destroyed  by 
drying,  and  are  not  extracted  by  any  men- 
struum. It  may  be  given  to  adults  in  doses 
of  a  drachm. 

ARYTiE'.NO-EPIGLOTTIDE'US.  Innes. 
Albinus.  Arytccno-Epiglollici  of  Winslow. 
A  muscle  composed  of  a  number  of  fibres 
running  between  the  arytaenoid  cartilage 
and  epiglottis.  It  pulls  the  side  of  the  epi- 
glottis towards  the  external  opening  of  the 
glottis,  and  when  both  act,  they  pull  it  close 
upoirthe  glottis. 

ARYTENOID  CARTILAGE.  Carlilago 
arylanoidta.  The  name  of  two  cartilages 
of  the  larynx.     See  Larynx. 

ARYTjENOI'DES.  (From  *fvl*n*,  a 
funnel,  and  uJ'oc,  shape.)  The  name  of 
some  parts,  from  their  being  funnel  shaped. 

Aryt^noiue'us  major.  £ee  Aryltcnideus 
transversus. 

Aryt/enoide'us  minor.  See  Arylcenoi- 
dtus  obliuuus. 

ARYT/EMOIDE'US  OBLJ'QUUS.  Innes. 
Albinus,  and  Winslow.  Aryhcnoideus 
minor  of  Douglas.  A  muscle  of  the  glottis, 
which  arises  Irom  the  base  of  one  aryte- 
noid carlilago,  and  crossing  its  fellow,  is 
inserted  near  the  tip  of  the  other  arytse- 
noid  cartilage.  It  is  a  muscle  that  is 
occasionally  wanting;  hut  when  present, 
and  both  muscles  act,  their  use  is  to  pull 
Ihe  arytenoid  cartilages  towards  each 
other. 

ARYTjENQIDE'US     TRANSVE'RSUS 

of  Innes,  Albinus,  Winslow.  Arytanoideul 
major  of  Douglas.  An  azygos,  or  single 
muscle  of  the  glottis,  that  arises  from 
the  side  of  one  arytenoid  cartilage,  from 
near  iu  artii  ulation  with  the  cricoid  to  near 
its  tip.  The  fibres  rim  across,  and  are  insett- 
ed in  the  same  mannerinto  the  other  arytaj- 
noid  cartilage.  Us  use  is  to  shut  the  glottis, 
by  bringing  .the  two  arytenoid  cartilages, 
w«th  their  l'ga«ients,  nearer  to  each  other 
*SAFtt'TlDA      {Asafvtifo,   «,  f    (mrn 
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the  Hebrew    word  asa,    to   heal)     Set 
Ferula. 

Asa'phatum.  (From  a,  neg.  and  <r*pw 
clear.)  An  intercutaneous  itch,  generated 
in  the  pores,  like  worms  with  black  beads  ■ 
so  called  by  reason  of  their  minuteness' 
they  are  hardly  visible. 

Asa'phia.  (From  <*,  neg.  and  t^ 
clear.)  A  defect  in  utterance  or  pronun- 
ciation. 

Asarabacca.     See  Asarum. 

A'sari  fo'lia.  Asarabacca  leaves.  The 
leaves  of  the  Asarum  Europaeum.  See 
Asarum. 

A'SARUM.  (From  *,  neg.  and  «-a^a,t0 
adorn;  because  it  was  not  admitted  intotbe 
ancient  coronal  wreaths.)     Asarabacca. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaeau  system.  Class,  Dodecandria.  Or- 
der, Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  asa 
rabacca. 

A'sarum  Edrop.e'um.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  asarabacca  of  the  shops. 
Asarum  ;  foliis  reniformibus,  obtusis,  Innis 
of  Linnaeus.  It  is  a  native  of  England, 
but  not  very  common.  The  leaves  of  this 
plant  are  extremely  acrid,  and  are  occa- 
sionally used,  when  powdered,  as  a  ster- 
nutatory. For  this  purpose  the  leaves,  as 
being  less  acrid  than  the  roots,  are  pre- 
ferred,  and  in  moderate  doses  not  exceeding 
a  few  grains,  snuffed  up  the  nose,  for  several 
evenings,  produce  a  pretty  large  watery  dis- 
charge, which  continues  for  several  daysto- 
gether,  by  which  headacb,  tootbach, oph- 
thalmia, and  some  paralytic  and  soporific 
complaints  have  been  effectually  relieved. 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  ipecacuanha, 
the  leaves  and  root  of  this  plant  were  fre- 
quently employed  on  account  of  tueireme- 
tic  power:  the  dose  of  the  dried  leaves  wis 
20  grains  ;  of  the  dried  root  10  grs.  As  they 
were  occasionally  violent  in  their  operation, 
they  have  fallen  into  disuse.    See  . 

Ascaloni'tis.     A  species  of  onion. 

Asca'rides.  The  plural  of  ascaris.  Set 
Ascaris, 

A'SCARIS.  (From  zo-kiv,  to  move 
about;  so  called  from  its  continued  trouble- 
some motion.)  '1  here  are  several  kinds  of 
worms  distinguished  by  this  term;  but  those 
which  claim  a  place  here,  as  belonging  only 
to  the  human  bodv,  are  : 

1.  Ascaris  itrmicitlaris,  the  thread  ormmr 
worm,  which  is  very  small  and  slender,  not 

ing    half    an*  inch    in    length;  they 
inhabit  the  rectum.  • 

2.  Ascaris  lumbricoitks,  the  long  and  rouni 
worm,  which  is  a  foot  in  length,  and  about 
the  breadth  of  a  goose-quill. 

Asce'wdkns  Obi  ,  See  Obliquusin- 

Itrnut  abdominis. 

A'scia.  An  axe  or  chissel.  A  simple  ban- 
dage ;  so  called  from  its  shape  in  position- 

ASCITES.     {Ascites,  <r,  m.  from  *n* 
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a  sack,  or  bottle  ;  so  called  from  its  bottle- 
like  protulerancy.)  Dropsy  of  the  belly.  A 
tense,  but  scarcely  elastic,  swelling  of  the 
abdomen  from  accumulation  of  water.  Cut" 
len  ranks  this  genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
cachexia,  and  order  mtumcscentia.  lie  enu- 
merates two  species  : — 

1.  Ascites  abdominalis,  when  the  water  is 
in  the  cavity  of  the  peritonaeum,  which  is 
known  by  the  equal  swelling  of  the  parietes 
of  the  abdomen. 

2.  Ascites  saccatus,  or  encysted  dropsy, 
in  which  the  water  is  encysted,  as  in  (he  ova- 
rium ;  the  fluctuation  is  here  less  evident, 
and  the  swelling  is  at  first  partial. 

Ascites  is  often  preceded  by  loss  of  appe- 
tite, sluggishness,  dryness  of  the  skin,  op- 
pression at  the  chest,  cough,  diminution  of 
the  natural  discbarge  of  urine,  and  costive- 
ness.  Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  these 
symptoms,  a  protuberance  is  perceived  in 
the  hypogastrium,  which  extends  gradually, 
and  keeps  on  increasing,until  the  whole  ab- 
domen becomes  at  length  uniformly  swelled 
and  tense.  The  distention  and  sense  of 
weight,  although  considerable,  vary  some- 
what according  to  the  posture  of  the  body, 
the  weight  being  felt  the  most  on  that  side 
on  which  the  patient  lies,  whilst,  at  the  same 
time,  the  distention  becomes  somewhat  less 
on  the  opposite  side.  In  general  the  practi- 
tioner may  be  sensible  of  the  fluctuation  of 
the  water,  by  applying  his  left  hand  on  one 
side  of  the  abdomen,  and  then  striking  on 
the  other  side  with  his  right.  In  some  cases 
it  will  be  obvious  to  the  ear.  As  the  collection 
if  water  becomes  more  considerable,  the 
difficulty  of  breathing  is  much"  increased,  the 
:ountenance  exhibits  a  pale  and  bloated  ap- 
pearance, an  immoderate  thirst  arises,  the 
<kin  is  dry  and  parched,  and  the  urine  is 
rery  scanty,  thick,  high-coloured,  and  de- 
nosites  alateritmus  sediment.  With  respect  to 
.he  pulse,  it  is  variable,  being  sometimes  con- 
siderably quickened,  and,  at  other  times, 
slower  than  natural.  The  principal  difficulty 
which  prevails  in  ascites,is  the  being  able  10 
distinguish,  with  certainty,  when  the  water 
is  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen;  or  when  it 
is  in  the  different  states  of  encysted  dropsy. 
To  form  a  just  judgment, we  should  attend 
to  the  following  circumstances  : — When  the 
preceding  symptoms  give  suspicion  of  a  ge- 
neral hydropic  diathesis  ;  when,  at  the  same 
time,  some  degree  of  dropsy  appears  in  other 
parts  of  the  body;  and  when,  from  its  first 
appearance,  the  swelling  has  been  equally 
diffused  over  the  whole  belly,we  may  gene- 
rally presume  that  the  water  is  in  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen.  But  when  an  ascites  has  not 
been  preceded  by  any  remarkable  cachectic 
state  of  the  system,  and  when  at  its  begin- 
ning, the  tumour  and  tension  had  appeared 
in  one'partof  the  belly  more  than  another, 
there  is  reason  to  suspect  an  encysted  dropsy. 
Even  when  the  tension  and  tumour  of  the 
belly  have  become  general,yet,if  the  system 


or  the  body  in  general  appear  to  belittle  af- 
fected ;  if  the  patient's  strength  be  little  im- 
paired :  if  the  appetite  continue  pretty  en- 
tire, and  the  natural  sleep  be  little  interrupt- 
ed ;  if  the  menses  in  females  continue  to 
flow  as  usual  ;  if  there  be  yet  no  anasarca, 
or  though  it  may  have  already  taken  place, 
if  it  be  still  confined  to  the  lower  extremi- 
ties, and  there  be  no  leucophlegmatic  pale- 
ness or  sallow  colour  in  the  countenance; 
if  there  be  no  fever,  nor  so  much  thirst  and 
scarcity  of  urine  as  occur  in  a  more  general 
affection  ;  then  according  as  more  of  these 
different  circumstances  take  place,  there 
will  be  the  stronger  grounds  for  supposing 
the  ascites  to  be  of  the  encysted  kind.  The 
encysted  form  of  the  disease  scarcely  admits 
of  a  perfect  cure,  though  its  progress  to  a 
fatal  termination  is  generally  very  slow  ; 
and  the  peritoneal  dropsy  is  mostly  very 
obstinate,  depending  usually  on  organic  dis- 
ease in  the  liver,or  other  abdominal  viscera. 
The  plan  of  treatment  agrees  very  much 
with  that  of  anasarca;  which  see.  The  ope- 
ration of  paracentesis  should  only  be  per- 
formed where  the  distention  is  very  great, 
and  the  respiration  or  other  important  func- 
tions impeded;  and  it  will  often  be  better 
not  to  draw  off  the  whole  of  the  fluid  at 
once  ;  great  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  up 
sufficient  pressure,  by  a  broad  bandage  over 
the  abdomen  ;  for  even  fatal  syncope  has 
arisen  from  the  neglect  of  this.  The  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  will  be  promoted  by 
friction.  Cathartics  are  found  more  deci- 
dedly beneficial  than  in  anasarca,  where  the 
bowels  will  bear  their  liberal  use.  Diuretics 
too  are  of  great  importance  in  the  treatment; 
and,  among  other  means  of  increasing  the 
flow  of  urine,  long-continued  gentle  friction 
of  the  abdomen  with  oil  has  been  sometimes 
very  successful,  probably  by  promoting  ab- 
sorption in  the  first  instance  ;  the  only  use 
of  the  oil  seems  to  be  that  the  friction  is 
thereby  belter  borne.  In  cases  where  visce 
ral  obstructions  have  led  to  the  effusion, 
these  must  be  removed,  before  a  cure  can  be 
accomplished  ;  and  for  this  purpose  mercu- 
ry is  the  remedy  most  to  be  depended  upon , 
besides  that,  in  combination  with  squill,  or 
digitalis,  it  will  often  prove  powerfully  diu- 
retic. Ionic  medicines,  a  nutricious  diet, 
and,  if  the  complaint  appears  giving  way, 
such  exercise  as  the  patient  can  take,  with- 
out fatigue,  with  other  means  of  improving 
thegeneral  health,ought  not  to  be  neglected. 
ASCLEPJADES,  a  celebrated  physician, 
born  at  Prusa,  in  Bitbynia,  who  flourished 
somewhat  before  the  time  of  Pompey. 
He  originally  taught  rhetoric,  but  not  meet- 
ing with  success,  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  medicine,  in  which  he  soon  became  fa- 
mous from  the  novelty  of  his  theory  and 
practice.  He  supposed  disease  to  arise  from 
the  motion  of  the  particles  of  the  blood  and 
otherfluids  being  obstructed  by  the  straitness 
of  the  vessels-,  whence  pain-,  fever.  &c.  ensu- 
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ed.  He  deprecated  the  use  of  violent  reme- 
dies, as  emetics  and  purgatives,  but  fre- 
quently employed  clysters,  when  costive- 
ness  attended.  In  fevers,  he  chiefly  relied  on 
a  complete  abstinence  from  food  or  drink 
for  three  days  or  more  ;  but  when  their  vio- 
lence abated,allowed  animal  food  and  wine. 
In  pleurisies,  and  other  complaints  attended 
with  violent  pain,  he  prescribed  bleeding; 
but  in  those  of  a  chronic  nature,  depended 
principally  on  abstinence,  exercise,  baths, 
and  frictions.  JNone  of  his  works  remain  at 
present.  He  is  said  to  have  pledged  his  re- 
putation on  the  preservation  of  his  own 
health,  which  he  retained  to  a  great  age, 
and  died  at  length  from  a  fall. 

ASCLE'PIAS.  (From  Asclepias,  its  dis- 
coverer; or  from  JEsculapius,  the  god  of 
medicine.)  1  he  herb  swallow- wort.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class,  Penlandria.  Order,  Digy- 
nia. 

Ascle'fias  vinceto'xicum.  Tiie  systema- 
tic name  for  the  vinceloxicum  of  the  pharma- 
copoeias Hermidinaria  Asclepias.  Swallow 
wort.  Tame  poison.  The  root  of  this  plant 
smells,  when  fresh,  somewhat  of  valerian; 
chewed  it  imparts  at  first  a  considerable 
sweetness,  which  is  soon  succeeded  by  an 
unpleasant  subacrid  bitterness.  It  is  given 
in  some  countries  in  the  cure  of  glandular 
obstructions. 

Ascle'pios.  (From  Asclepias,  its  inven- 
tor.) A  dried  smegma  and  collyrium  de- 
scribed by  Galen. 

Asco'ma.  (From  olo-ko;,  a  bottle.)  The 
eminence  of  the  pubes  at  the  years  of  matu- 
rity ;  so  called  from  its  shape. 

A'sef.     A  pustule  like  a  millet  seed. 

A'segon.  Asegen,  Asogen.  Dragon's 
blood. 

ASE'LLIUS,  Gaspar,  of  Cremona,  born 
about  the  year  16S0,  taught  anatomy  at 
Paris,  with  great  reputation.  In  1622,  he 
discovered  the  lacteals  in  a  dog  opened 
soon  after  a  meal,  and  noticed  their  valves, 
but  supposed  they  went  to  the  liver.  These 
vessels,  he  candidly  observes,  had  been 
mentioned  by  some  of  the  earliest  medical 
writers,  but  not  described,  nor  their  func- 
tion stated  ;  and  not  being  noticed  by  any 
modern  anatomist  previously,  the  discove- 
ry is  properly  attributed  to  him.  His  death 
took  place  four  years  after,  subsequent  to 
which  his  dissertation  on  the  subject  was 
published  by  his  friends. 

Ash.     See  Fraxinus. 

Af'A'"CUM  ba'lsamum.    Ba,m  ofGilead. 

A  SINUS.  The  ass.  Its  milk  is  much 
esteemed  in  medicine.     See  Asses'  Milk 

Asini'num  lac     Asses'  milk. 

^'TI™(Fr°,n  "'  "eg-  and  •**,  food.) 
Anita.  Those  are  so  called  who  take  no 
lood,  for  want  of  appetite. 

A'sjogam.  (Indian.)  A  tree  growing  i„ 
Malabar  and  the  Fast  Indies,  whose  juice 
•"isprf  H^HinsMhp  rolir.  • 
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Aso'oes.  (From  «/»,  to  nauseate.)  a 
nausea  or  loathing,  or  a  fever  with  muck 
sense  of  heat  and  nausea.    Aretceus. 

Aspadia'lis.  A  suppression  of  urine  from 
an  imperforated  urethra. 

Aspa'lathum.     The  aromatic  aloe. 

Aspa'lathi  lignum.     See  Lignum  Aloa 

ASPA'RAGUS.  (ATTaga^oc,  a  youn? 
shoot,  before  it  unfolds  its  leaves.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Hexandria.  Order 
Monogynia.     Asparagus. 

2.  The  pharrnacopoeial  name  of  the 
common  sparage,  or  sparrow-grass. 

Aspa'ragus  officinalis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  asparagus,  the  root  of  which 
has  been  esteemed  as  a  diuretic.  It  is  mostly 
employed  as  a  food,  but  it  contains  very- 
little  nourishment. 

Aspa'sia.  (From  a.,  for  etywst,  together 
and  <nrnu,  to  draw.)  A  constrictive  medi- 
cine for  the  pudendum  muliebre.     Capnat, 

A'spera  arte'ria.  (So  called  from  the  in. 
equality  of  its  cartilages.)     See  Tracked. 

ASPE'RULA.      (A   diminutive  of  mpe,  I 
the  seeds  being  rough.)     The    name  ofi 
genus   of  plants   in  the   Linnaean  system 
Class,      Tttrandria.      Order,     Monogym, 
Woodroof. 

Aspe'rula  odora'ta.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  officinal  matrisylva.  It  is  a  low 
umbelliferous  plant,  growing  wild  in  wood; 
and  copses,  and  flowering  in  May.  It  hath 
an  agreeable  odour,which  is  much  improreil 
by  moderate  drying  ;  the  taste  is  a  littleaa- 
stere.  It  imparts  its  flavour  to  vinons  li- 
quors ;  and  is  commended  as  a  cordialand 
deobstruent  remedy. 

Asphalti'tis.  A  kind  of  trefoil:  the  last 
vertebra  of  the  loins. 

ASPHO'DELUS.  (From  arm;,  a  ser- 
pent, and  JWaoj,  fearful ;  because  it  destroy! 
the  venom  of  serpents  ;  or  from  frJtx, 
ashes,  because  it  was  formerly  sown  up 
the  graves  of  the  dead.)     Asphodel. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  into 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Hexandria.  Order, 
Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  daBb- 
dil,  or  branched  asphodel. 

Aspho'delus  ramo'scs.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  officinal  asphodilus.-fo 
phodelus  :  caule  nudo;fohis  ensiformibui,» 
rinatis,  tavibus,  of  Linnaeus.  The  plant  »is 
formerly  supposed  to  be  efficacious  in  the 
cure  of  sordid  ulcers.  It  is  now  wholly 
laid  aside. 

ASPHY'XIA.  (From  a,  priv.  and  *¥&, 
a  pulse.)  The  state  of  the  body,  during  life, 
in  which  the  pulsation  of  the  heart  andar- 
teries  cannot  be  perceived.  There  are  several 
species  of  asphyxia  enumerated  by  different 
authors.     See  Syncope. 

Aspidi'sci's.  *  (From  <x<r;w,  a  buckler) 
The  sphincter  muscle  of  the  anus  w» 
lormerly  so  called  from  its  shape.  Ce*» 
Awetiamu 
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ASPLE'MUM.  (From  *,  priv.  and  o-ttmv 
the  spleen ;  because  it  was  supposed  to  re- 
move disorders  of  the  spleen.)  The  herb 
spleen-wort. 

The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnsean  system.  Class,  Cryptogamio.  Or- 
der, Filices. 

Asplk'nium  ru'ta  muba'ria.  The  sys- 
tematic name  for,  the  ruta  murrtria  of  the 
pharmacopoeias  It  is  supposed  by  some  to 
possess  specific  virtues  in  the  cure  of  ulcers 
of  the  lungs,  and  is  exhibited  in  the  form  of 
decoction. 

Asple'nicm  scolove'ndrium.  The  sys- 
tematic name  for  the  seolopendrium  of  the 
pharmacopoeias.  Phillitis.  Lingua  cervina. 
Harts-tongue.  This  indigenous  plant,  As- 
plenium — frondibus  simplicibus,cordato  lingu- 
latis,  inlegerrimis  ;  stipitibus  hirsutis  of  Lin- 
naeus :  grows  on  most  shady  banks,  walls, 
&.c.  It  has  a  slightly  astringent  and  muci- 
laginous sweetish  taste.  When  fresh  and 
rubbed,  it  imparts  a  disagreeable  smell. 
Harts-tongue,  which  is  one  of  the  five  capil- 
lary herbs,  was  formerly  much  used  to 
strengthen  the  viscera,  restrain  haemorrhages 
ind  alvine  fluxes,  and  to  open  obstructions 
jf  the  liver  and  spleen,  and  for  the  general 
jurposes  of  demulcents  and  pectorals. 

Asple'nicm  tricho'manes.  The  syste- 
matic name  for  the  trichomanes  of  the  phar- 
macopoeias. Common  maiden-hair,  or 
>pleen-wort.  Asplenium  :  fondibus pinnatis, 
oinnis  subrotundis,  crenatis  of  Linnaeus.  This 
ilant  is  admitted  into  the  Edinburgh  Phar- 
nacopoeia  :  the  leaves  have  a  mucilaginous, 
weetish,  subadstringent  taste,  without  any 
mrticular  flavour  :  they  are  esteemed  use- 
ul  in  disorders  of  the  breast,  being  sup- 
>osed  to  promote  the  expectoration  of  tough 
ihlegm,  and  to  open  obstructions  of  the 
iscera. 

Assaba.  A  shrub  found  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  whose  leaves  are  supposed  to  dis- 
perse buboes. 

A'ssac.     (Arab.)     Gum  ammoniacum. 

Assaf<e'tida.     See  Ferula. 

A'ssala.    The  nutmeg. 

A'ssakus.  A  weight  consisting  of  two 
Irachms. 

Assaraba'cca.     See  Asarum. 

Assa'ridm.  A  Roman  measure  of  twelve 
Dunces. 

Assarthro'sis.     Articulation. 

A'sse.  A  loathing  of  food,  from  a  con- 
lux  of  humours.     Hippocrates. 

Asses'  milk.  This  is  preferred  to  cows' 
md  other  kinds  of  milk,  in  phthisical  casps, 
Hid  where  the  stomach  is  weak  ;  as  contain- 
ng  less  oleaginous  particles,  and  being  more 
easily  converted  into  chyle. 

Assimula'tion.  (Assiviilalio,  from  ad, 
and  similis,  to  make  like  to.)  The  conver- 
sion of  the  food  into  nutriment. 

Assiste'ntes.  (From  ad,  and  sisto,  to 
stand  near.)  A  name  of  the  prostate  glands, 
so  called  because  they  lie  near  the  bladder. 
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Asso'pes.  (Fi-oni  ao-3U/u£<,  to  nauseate,  or 
from  assare,  to  bun.)  Asodes.  A  continual 
fever,  attended  with  a  loathing  of  food. 
Sauvages  calls  it  Tritaeophya  assodes;  it  is 
arranged  by  Cullen  under  the  tertian  remit- 
tents. 

A'ssos.  A  name  given  formerly  to  alumen. 

A'stacus  mari'nus.  (From  a,  neg.  and 
s-a^tf,  to  distil ;  so  called  from  the  hardness 
and  dryness  of  its  shell.)  The  lobster.  See 
Cancer. 

A'stacus  fluvia'tims.  The  officinal  cre- 
vis,  or  cray-fish.     See  Cancer. 

A'stapis.  (From  s-*<^,  uva  passa.)  A 
raisin. 

Asta'rzof.  The  name  of  an  ointment  of 
litharge,  house-lee.k,  fee.     Paracelsus. 

Astcmachii.os.  A  malignant  ulcer,  by 
some  called  araneus. 

Astera'ntium.  (From  «ts-«g,a  star.)  As* 
lericum.  The  herb  pellitory  ;  so  called  from 
its  3tar-like  form. 

ASTHE'NIA.  (From  *,  priv.  and  irbvoc, 
strength.)  Extreme  debility.  The  asthenic 
diseases  form  one  great  branch  of  the  Bru- 
nonian  arrangement. 

Asthenology.  (From  a,  priv.  and  o-Qinot, 
strength,  and  Koyo-,  a  treatise.)  The  doctrine 
of  diseases  arising  from  debility.  The  dis- 
ciples of  the  Brunonian  school,  as  they  de- 
nominate themselves,  maintain  peculiar 
opinions  on  this  subject. 

A'STHMA.  (Aslhma,  mails,  neut.  from 
«tflr9,ua^4),  to  breathe  with  difficulty.) 
Difficult  respiration,  returning  at  intervals, 
with  a  sense  of  stricture  across  the 
breast,  and  in  the  lungs  ;  a  wheezing, 
hard  cough;  at  first,  but  more  free  towards 
the  close  of  each  paroxysm,  with  a  dis 
charge  of  mucus,  followed  by  a  remission. 
It  is  ranked  by  Cullen  in  the  class  neuroses, 
and  order  spasmi.  There  are  three  species 
of  asthma : — 

1.  Aslhma  sponlaneum,  when  without  any 
manifest  cause. 

2.  Asthma  plethoricum,  when  it  arises 
from  plethora. 

3.  Aslhma  exanlhemalicum,  originating 
from  the  repulsion  of  some  acrid  humour. 

Asthma  rarely  appears  before  the  age  of 
puberty,  and  seems  to  attack  men  more  fre- 
quently than  women,  particularly  those  of  a 
full  habit,  in  whom  it  never  fails,  by  frequent 
repetition,  to  occasion  some  degree  of  ema- 
ciation. In  some  instances,  it  arises  from  an 
hereditary  predisposition,  and  in  many 
others,  it  seems  to  depend  upon  a  particular 
constitution  of  the  lungs.  Dyspepsia  always 
prevails,  and  appears  to  be  a  very  prominent 
feature  in  the  predisposition.  Its  attacks  are 
most  frequent  during  the  heats  of  summer, 
in  the  dog-days,  and  in  general  commence 
about  midnight.  On  the  evening  preceding 
an  attack  of  asthma,  the  spirits  are  often 
much  affected,  and  the  person  experiences  a 
sense  of  fulness  about  the  stomach,  with 
lassitude,  drowsiness,  and  a  pain  in  the 
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head.  On  the  approach  of  the  succeeding  vary  according  to  the  form  of  the  disease. 
evening,  he  perceives  a  sense  of  tightness  In  young  persons  of  a l  plethoric  habit,  with 
ossthebrcast,andasenseof  f^^^l^^^S^^ 
will  be  found  to  afford  marked  relief;  but 
under  opposite  circumstances,  it  might  be 
highly  injurious,  and  we  should  always 
avoid  repeating  it  unnecessarily.  I,i  ambi- 
guous cases,  cupping  may  be  preferred, or 
leeches  to  the  chest,  with  blisters.  Mild  ca- 
thartics  should  also  be  employed  ;  or  where 
costiveness  appears  to  induce  the  fits,  those 
of  a  more  active  nature.  Nauseating  eme- 
tics  are  of  considerable  service,  especially 
where  the  patient  is  distressed  with  viscid 
mucus,  not  only  by  promoting  perspiration 
and  expectoration,  but  also  by  their  and', 
spasmodic  power,  the  return  ot  a  paroiyso 
may  often  be  prevented  by  their  timely  use. 
Squill  combined  with  ipecacuanha  is  oueof 
the  best  forms.  Where  the  disease  is  of  (he 
purely  spasmodic  character,  opium  will  be 
found  the  most  powerful  palliative  remedy, 
especially  if  combined  with  ether,  though  it 
unfortunately  loses  of  its  power  by  repe- 
tition ;  the  fetid  gum  resius  are  also  useful, 
particularly  where  (he  bowels  are  torpid; 
and  other  antispasmodics  may  be  occasion- 
ally employed.  The  practice  of  smoking,* 
chewing  tobacco,  has  sometimes  appeared 
extremely  beneficial  ;  and  a  cupofstrojg 
coffee  has  often  afforded  speedy  relief. 
Means  should  also  be  employed  for  strength- 
ening the  system  ;  and  where  there  appeals 
a  tendency  to  serous  effusion,  digitalis  may 
be  very  useful.  But  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  the  treatment  consists  in  obvi- 
ating or  removing  the  several  exciting 
causes,  whether  operating  on  the  lungs  im- 
mediately, or  through  the  medium  of  the 
primee  viae,  k.c.  Individual  experience  tan 
alone  ascertain  what  state  of  the  atmosphere 
as  to  temperature,  dryness,  purity.  &c. shall 
be  most  beneficial  to  asthmatics,  thought 
good  deal  depends  on  habit  in  this  respect 
but  a  due  regulation  of  this,  as  well  as  of  tin 
diet,  and  other  parts  of  regimen,  will  usually 
afford  more  permanent  relief  than  any  me- 
dicines we  can  employ. 

A'stites.  (From  ad,  and  slo,  to  stand 
near.)  A  name  given  by  the  ancieutstothe 
prostate  glands,  because  they  are  situated 
near  the  bladder. 

ASIRA'GALUS.  (Ar^aAcc,  a  cockle, 
or  die;  because  it  is  shaped  like  ttie  die 
used  in  ancient  games.)  I.  The  name  of » 
bone  of  the  tarsus,  upon  which  the  tibia 
moves.  Ancle-bone  ;  also  called  the  sling- 
bone,  or  first  bone  of  the  foot.  Ballislti 
aristrios :  talus  :  quatrio  :  telroros :  caticrfo: 
cavilla  :  diabtbos  .-  pcza.  It  is  placed  poste- 
riorly uiiil  superiorly  in  the  tarsus,  and  is 
formed  of  two  parts,  one  large,  which  I 
called  its  body,  the  other  small,  likeapN; 
cess.  The  part  where  these  two  unite'5 
termed  the  neck. 

2    The  name  of  a  semis  of  plants  in  W 


straitness  in  the  lungs,  impeding  respiration 
The  difficulty  of  breathing  continuing  to  in- 
crease for  some  length  of  time,  bulb  inspi- 
ration and  expiration  are  performed  slowly, 
and  with  a  wheezing  no.se  ;  the  speech  be- 
comes difficult  and  uneasy,  a  propensity  to 
coughing  succeeds,  and  the   patient  can  no 
longer  remain  in  a  horizontal  position,  be- 
ing^as  it  were  threatened  with  immediate 
suffocation.     These  symptoms  usually  con- 
tinue till  towards  the  approach  of  morning, 
and  then  a  remission  commonly  takes  place ; 
the    breathing  becomes  less  laborious  and 
more  full,  and  the  person  speaks  and  coughs 
with  greater  ease.     If  the  cough  is  attended 
with  an  expectoration  of  mucus  he  expe- 
riences much   relief,  and    soon  falls  asleep. 
When  he   awakes  in  the  morning,  he  still 
feels  some  degree  of  tightness    across  his 
breast,  although  his  breathing  is  probably 
more  free  and  easy,  and  he  cannot  bear  the 
least  motion,  without  rendering  this  more 
difficultand  uneasy;  neither  can  he  continue 
in  bed,    unless  his  head  and  shoulders  are 
raised  to  a  considerable  height.     Towards 
evening,  he  again  becomes  drowsy,  is  much 
troubled  with  flatulency  in  the  stomach,  and 
perceives  a  return  of  the  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, which  continues  to  increase  gradually, 
till  it  becomes  as  violent  as  on  the  night  be- 
fore.    After  some  nights  passed  in  this  way, 
the  fits  at  length  moderate,  and  suffer  more 
considerable  remissions,  particularly  when 
they  are  attended  by  a  copious  expectoration 
in  the  mornings,  and  this    continues  from 
time  to  time  throughout  the  day  ;  and  the 
disease  going  off  at  last,  the  patient  enjoys 
his  usual  rest  by  night,  without  further  dis- 
turbance.    The   pulse  is  not  necessarily  af- 
fected in  this  disease,  though  often  quicken- 
ed by  the  difficulty  of  breathing  ;  and  some- 
times slight  pyrexia  attends.     In  plethoric 
habits,  the  countenance  is  flushed  and  turgid 
during  the  fit ;  but  in  others  rather  pale  and 
shrunk  :  in  the  former  too,  some  difficulty 
of  breathing  and  wheesing  usually    remain 
in  the  interval ;  in  others,  the  recovery  is 
more  complete.   On  this  is  founded  the  com- 
mon distinction  of  asthma   into  the  humid, 
pituitous,  or  catarrhal,  and  the  dry,  spasmo- 
dic or  nervous  forms.     The  exciting  causes 
are  various  : — accumulation   of   blood,   or 
viscid  mucus  in  the  lungs,  noxious  vapours, 
a  cold  and  foggy  atmosphere,  or  a  close  hot 
air,   the    repulsion  of  eruptions,   or  other 
metastatic  diseases,  flatulence,  accumulated 
fa;ces,  violent  passions,  organic  diseases  in 
the  thoracic  viscera,  &.c.  Sometimes  the  fits 
return  at  pretty  regular  periods ;  and  it  is 
generally  difficult  to  obviate  future  attacks, 
when  it  has   once    occurred  :    but  it  often 
continues  to  recur  for  many  years,  and  sel- 
dom proves  fatal,  except  as  inducing  hydro- 
tlora*,  phthisis,  fee      The  treatment  roiist 
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Linnaean   system.     Class,  Diadelphia.    Or- 
der, Decandria.    Milk-vetch. 

Astra'galcs  excapijs.  Stemless  milk- 
vetch.  The  root  of  this  plant,  Astragalus 
acaulis  excapus ;  leguminibus  lunatis ;  foliis 
villosis  of  Linnaeus,  is  said  to  cure  confirmed 
syphilis,  especially  when  in  the  form  of 
nodes  and  nocturnal  pains 

Astra'g/vlu9  tragaca'ntha.  The  former 
systematic  name  for  the  plant  which  affords 
the  sum  tragacanth.  See  Astragalus  verus. 
Astra'galus  ve'rus.  Goat's  thorn.  Milk- 
vetch.  Spina  hirci.  Astragalus  aculeatus. 
We  are  indebted  to  a  French  traveller  of 
the  name  of  Olivier  for  the  discovery  that 
the  gum  tragacanth  of  commerce,  is  the  pro- 
duce of  a  species  of  astragalus  not  before 
known.  He  describes  it  under  the  name  of 
astragalus  verus,  being  different  both  from 
-  A.  tragacantha  of  Linnams,  and  from  the  A. 
gummifera  of  Labillardiere.  It  grows  in  the 
North  of  Persia.  Gum  tragacanth,  or  gum 
dragant;  (which  is  forced  from  this  plant  by 
the  intensity  of  the  solar  rays,  is  concreted 
into  irregular  lumps  or  vermicular  pieces, 
bent  into  a  variety  of  shapes,  and  larger  or 
smaller  proportions,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  wound  from  which  it  issues,)  differs  from 
all  other  known  gums  in  imparting  to  a  very 
large  quantity  of  water  a  thick  and  glutinous 
consistence.  The  demulcent  qualities  of  this 
gum  are  to  be  considered  as  similar  to  those 
of  gum  arahic.  It  is  seldom  given  alone,  but 
frequently  in  combination  with  more  pow- 
erful medicines,  especially  in  the  form  of 
roches.  for  which  it  is  peculiarly  well 
idapted  :  it  gives  name  to  an  o/ficinal  com- 
)ound  powder,  and  was  an  ingredient  in  the 
:ompound  powder  of  cerusse. 
Astra'ntia  vulga'ris.  (From  astrum,  a 
"  tar  ;  so  called  from  the  star-like  shape  of 
ts  flowers.)  Aslrantia  nigra.  The  herb 
anicle  masterwort.  A  rustic  purge. 
A'strape.  (From  *rg«s7«,  to  confiscate.) 
"  Mghtning.  Galen  reckons  it  among  the 
emote  causes  of  epilepsy. 

Astrj'cta.      (From    astringo,     to  bind.) 
Vhen  applied  to  the  belly,  it  signifies  cos- 
iveness  ;  thus,  alvus  astricta. 
ASTRINGENTS.      (From    astringo,    to 
onstringe.)  Remedies  which,  when  applied 
o  the  body,   render  the  solids  denser  and 
rmer,  by  contracting  their  fibres,  indepen- 
dently of  their  living,  or  muscular  [tower. 
?hey  thus  serve  to  diminish  excessive  dis 
barges;  and  by  causing  greater  compression 
if  the  nervous  fibrillar,  may  lessen  morbid 
ensibility  or  irritability.     Hence  they  may 
end  indirectly  to  restore  the  strength,  when 
mpaired  by  these  causes.  The  chiei'articles 
if  this  class  are  the  acids,  alum,  lime-water, 
-halk,  certain  preparations  of  copper,  zinc, 
ron,  and  lead  ;  with  galls  and  several  other 
/egetable  substances  which  owe  their  as- 
jingency  principally  to  tannin. 

ASTROiNO'MIA.     (From    argov,  a   star, 
and  vo/mc,  a  law  )  Astronomy,  or  the  know- 


ledge of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Hippocrates 
ranks  this  and  astrology  among  the  neces- 
sary studies  of  a  physician. 

ASTRUC,  John,  a  learned  physician, 
born  in  France,  1684.  He  studied  and  took 
his  degrees  at  Montpellier,and  became  after- 
ward a  professor  there.  In  1729,  he  was 
appointed  physician  to  the  king  of  Poland, 
but  soon  returned  to  his  native  country, was 
made  consulting  physician  to  the  French 
king,  and  professor  of  medicine  at  Paris, 
where  he  attained  great  celebrity.  He  was 
author  of  numerous  medical  and  philosophi- 
cal works,  but  especially  one  "  on  Venereal 
Diseases,"  which  deservedly  became  ex- 
tremely popular,  and  was  translated  into 
various  modern  languages.  He  lived  to  the 
advanced  age  of  82. 

A'suar.  Indian  myrobalans,or  purgingnut. 
Asugar.  j^rugo  a?ris,  or  verdigris. 
Asu'or.i.  Fuligo,orsoot;  an  antispasmodic. 
A'tac.     Nitre. 

Ataxia.  (From  a,  neg.  and  TaL<rira>,  to 
order.)  Want  of  regularity  in  the  symptoms 
of  a  disease,  or  the  functions  of  an  animal 
body. 

Ata'xir.  (Arab.)  A  tenesmus  ;  a  disease 
of  the  eyes. 

Ata'xmir.  (Arab.)  Removal  of  preterna- 
tural hairs  growing  under  the  natural  ones 
on  the  eyelids. 

A'tf.bras.  A  chemical  subliming  vessel. 
Ate'cnia.     (From  a.,   neg.  and  t«t»  to 
bring  forth.)  Venereal  impotency  :  inability 
to  procreate  children 

ATHAMA'NTA.  (Aihamanla,  a,  fcem.  So 
namrd  from  Atliamas  in  Thessaly.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaian 
system.  Class,  Pentandria.  Order,  Digynia. 
Two  species  are  used  in  medicine. 

Athamv'ntm  crete'ksis.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  davcus  creticus  of  the  pharma- 
copoeias. Mj/rrhtu  annua.  Candy  carrot. 
The  seeds  of  this  plant,  Aihamanla  :  foliolix 
lincariljus  planis,  liirsutis  ;  pctulis  biparlitis  : 
seminibus  oblongis,  liirsucis,  of  Linnaeus,  are 
brought  from  the  isle  of  Candy  ;  they  have 
an  aromatic  smell,  and  a  slightly  biting  taste; 
and  are  occasionally  employed  as  carmina- 
tives and  diuretics  in  diseases  of  the  primse 
via?  and  urinary  passages. 

Athama'nta  orkosem'num.  The  syste- 
matic name  for  the  officinal  oreostlinum. 
Black  mountain  parsley.  The  root  and 
seed  of  this  plant,  Aihamanla  :  foliolis  diva- 
ricalis  of  Linnams,  as  well  as  the  whole  herb, 
were  formerly  used  medicinally.  Though 
formerly  in  so  high  estimation  as  to  obtain 
the  epithet  of  polychresia,  this  plant  is  sel- 
dom used  in  the  practice  of  the  present  day. 
An  extract  and  tincture  prepared  from  the 
root  were  said  to  be  attenuant,  aperient, 
deobstruent,  and  lithontryptic.  The  oil  ob- 
tained by  distillation  from  the  seed  was  es- 
teemed to  allay  the  toothach  ;  and  the 
whole  was  recommended  as  an  antiscorbutic 
and  eorroboran!. 
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Athana'sia.  (From  a,  psiv.  and  &«m<w, 
death  ;  so  called  because  its  flowers  do  not 
wither  easily.)  The  immortal  plant.  A 
name  given  to  tansy  ;  because  when  stuffed 
un  the  nose  of  a  dead  corpse,  it  is  said  to  pre- 
vent putrefaction.  Pee  Tanacetum.  It  means 
also  immortality.  The  name  of  an  antidote 
of  Galen,  and  another  of  Onbasius  .-  it  is  the 
name  also  of  a  collyrium  described  byAetius, 
and  of  many  other  compositions. 

Atha'nor.  (Arab.)  A  chemical  digesting 
furnace.  , 

A'thara.  (From  *A»$,  corn.)  A  panada, 
or  pap  for  children,  made  of  bruised  corn. 

Athe'na.  A  plaster  in  mueh  repute  among 
the  ancients. 

Athenato'rium.  A  thick  glass  cover 
formerly  used  for  chemical  purposes. 

Athe.nio'nis  catapo'tium.  The  name  of 
a  pill  in  Celsus's  writings. 

Atheni'ppos.  Mhenippum.  Diasmymes. 
The  name  of  a  collyrium. 

ATHEROMA.  (Afi»g»/K*,  pulse,  pap.) 
An  encysted  tumour  that  contains  a  soft 
substance  of  the  consistence  of  a  poultice. 

Atho'nor.  (Arab.)  A  chemical  furnace. 

Athy'mia.  (From  at,  neg.  and  SvfAc;, 
courage.)  Pusillanimity,  Despondence  sy- 
nonymous with  melancholia. 

Ati'ncar.    (Arab.)     Borax. 

A'TLAS.  (From  *TA«ta>,  to  sustain,  be- 
cause it  sustains  the  head  ;  or  from  the  fable 
of  Atlas,  who  was  supposed  to  support  the 
world  upon  his  shoulders.)  The  name  of  the 
first  cervical  vertebra.  This  vertebra  differs 
very  much  from  the  others.  See  Vertebra. 
It  has  no  spinous  process  which  would  pre- 
vent the  neck  from  being  bent  backwards, 
but  in  its  place  it  has  a  small  eminence.  The 
great  foramen  of  this  is  much  larger  than 
that  of  any  other  vertebra.  Its  body,  which 
is  small  and  thin,  is  nevertheless  firm  and 
hard.  It  is  somewhat  like  a  ring,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished into  hsgreat  arch,  which  serves  in 
the  place  of  its  body,  and  its  small  posterior 
arch.  The  atlas  is  joined  superiorly  to  the 
head  by  ginglymus ;  and  inferiorly,  to  the 
second  cervical  vertebra,  by  means  of  the 
inferior  oblique  processes  and  the  odontoid 
process  by  trochoides. 

A'TMOSPHEKE.  (Fron  *7,"o?,  va- 
pour, and  o-poup*,  a  globe.)  The  elastic  in- 
visible fluid  which  surrounds  the  earth  to 
an  unknown  height,  and  encloses  it  on  all 
sides. 

Neither  the  properties  nor  the  composi- 
tion of  the  atmosphere,  seem  to  have  occu- 
pied much  of  the  attention  of  the  ancients. 

Aristotle  considered  it  as  one  of  the  four 
elements,  situated  between  the  regions  of 
water  wdjire,  and  mingled  with  two  exha- 
lations, the  dry  and  the  moist ;  the  first  of 
which  occasioned  thunder,  lightning,  and 
wind;  while  the  second  produced  rain, snow, 
and  hail. 

The  opinions  of  the  ancients  were  vague 
tQnjectures,  until  the  matter  was  explained 
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by  the  sagacity  of  Hales,  and  of  those  phi. 
losophers  who  followed  his  career. 

Boyle  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the 
atmosphere  contained  two  distinct  sub- 
stances : 

1.  An  elastic  fluid  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  air. 

2.  Water  in  a  state  of  vapour. 
Besides  these  two  bodies  it  was  supposed 

that  the  atmosphere  contained  a  great  va- 
riety of  other  substances  which  were  con- 
tinually mixing  with  it  from  the  earth, 
and  which  often  altered  its  properties,  and 
rendered  it  noxious  or  fatal.  Since  the 
discovery  of  carbonic  acid  gas  by  Dr, 
Black,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  this 
elastic  fluid  always  constitutes  a  part  of  (he 
atmosphere. 

The  constituent  parts  of  the  atmosphere, 
therefore,  are : — 

1.  Air. 

2.  Water. 

3.  Carbonic  acid  gas. 

4.  Unknown  bodies. 

For  the  properties,  composition,  and  ac- 
count of  the  first,  see  Air. 

2.  Water. — That  the  atmosphere  con- 
tains water,  has  been  always  known  He 
rain  and  dew  which  so  often  precipitate 
from  it,  the  clouds  and  fogs,  with  which i! 
is  often  obscured,  and  wiiich  deposit  mois- 
ture on  all  bodies  exposed  to  them  ban 
demonstrated  its  existence  in  every  age. 
Even  when  the  atmosphere  is  perfectly 
transparent,  water  may  be  extracted  from 
it  ih  abundance  by  certain  substances. 
Thus  if  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  beei- 
posed  to  air,  it  gradually  attracts  so  much 
moisture,  that  its  weight  is  increased  more 
than  three  times:  it  is  converted  into  diluted 
acid  .from  which  the  water  may  be  separated 
by  distillation.  Substances  which  havethe 
property  of  abstracting  water  from  the  at- 
mosphere, have  received  the  epithet  otijr 
grosc0/>ic,because  they  point  out  the  present! 
of  that  water.  Sulphuric  acid,  the  fixed 
alkalies,  muriate  of  lime,  nitrate  of  lime, 
and  in  general  all  deliquescent  salts, posses 
this  property.  The  greater  number  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  bodies  likewise  possessit. 
Many  of  them  take  water  from  moist  air, 
but  give  if  out  again  to  the  air  when  dry. 
These  bodies  augment  in  bulk  when  they 
receive  moisture,  and  diminish  again  when 
they  part  with  it.  Hence  some  of  tbera 
have  been  employed  as  hygrometers  or  ®& 
sures  of  the  quantity  of  moisture  contained 
in  the  air  around  them.  This  they  do  by 
means  of  the  increase  or  diminution  of  th"f 
length,  occasioned  by  the  addition  orab- 
straction  of  moisture.  This  change  ot 
length  is  precisely  marked  by  means  of  an 
index.  The  most  ingenious  and  accurate 
hygrometers  are  those  of  Saussure  amlDe- 
luc.  In  the  first,  the  substance  employ^ 
to  mark  the  moisture  is  a  human  hair,  which 
bv  its  contractions-  and  dilatations  is  m«* 
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10  luru  round  an  index.  In  ibe  second,  in- 
stead of  a  hair,  a  very  fine  thin  slip  of  whale- 
bone is  employed.  The  scale  rs  divided 
into  100°.  The  beginning  of  the  scale  in- 
dicates extreme  dryness,  the  end  of  it  indi- 
cates extreme  moisture.  It  is  graduated  by 
placing  it  first  in  air  made  as  dry  as  possi- 
ble by  means  of  salts,  and  afterward  in  air 
saturated  with  moisture.  This  gives  the 
extremes  of  the  scale,  and  the  interval  be- 
tween them  is  divided  into  100  equal  parts. 

The  water  which  constitutes  a  compo- 
nent part  of  the  atmosphere,  appears  to  be 
in  the  state  of  vapour,  and  chemically  com- 
bined with  air  in  the  same  manner  as  one 
gas  is  combined  with  another.  As  the 
quantity  of  the  water  contained  in  the  at- 
mosphere varies  considerably,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  ascertain  its  amount  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy. 

3.  Carbonic  acid  gas. — The  existence  of 
carbonic  gas  as  a  constituent  part  of  the 
atmosphere,  was  observed  by  Dr.  Black 
immediately  after  he  had  ascertained  the 
nature  of  that  peculiar  fluid.  If  we  ex- 
pose a  pure  alkali  or  alkaline  earth  to  the 
atmosphere,  it  is  gradually  converted  into 
a  carbonate  by  the  absorption  of  carbonic 
acid  gas.  This  fact,  which  had  been  long 
known,  rendered  the  inference  that  car- 
bonic acid  gas  existed  in  the  atmosphere 
unavoidable,  as  soon  as  the  difference  be- 
tween a  pure  alkali  and  its  carbonate 
had  been  ascertained  to  depend  upon 
that  acid.  Not  only  alkalies  and  alkaline 
earths  absorb  carbonic  acid  when  exposed 
to  the  air,  but  several  of  the  metallic  oxides 
also. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  not  only  forms  a  con- 
stituent part  of  the  atmosphere  near  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  but  at  the  greatest 
heights  which  the  industry  of  man  has 
been  able  to  penetrate.  Saussure  found  it 
at  the  top  of  Alount  Blanc,  the  highest 
point  ol  the  old  continent ;  a  point  covered 
with  eternal  snow,  and  not  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  vegetables  or  animals.  Lime- 
water  diluted  with  its  own  weight  of  dis- 
tilled water,  formed  a  pellicle  on  its  surface 
after  an  hour  and  three-quarters  exposure 
to  the  open  air  on  that  mountain  ;  and  slips 
of  paper  moistened  with  pure  potash,  ac- 
quired the  property  of  effervescing  with 
acids  after  being  exposed  an  hour  and  a 
half  in  the  same  place.  This  was  at  a 
height  no  less  than  15,668  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Humboldt  has  more  late- 
ly ascertained  the  existence  of  this  gas  in 
air,  brought  by  Mr.  Garnerin  from  a  height 
not  less  than  4280  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  to  which  height  he  had  risen 
in  an  air-balloon  This  fact  is  a  sufficient 
proof  that  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  in 
air  does  not  depend  upon  the  vicinity  of  the 
earth. 

Now,  as  carbonic  acid  gas  is  considerably 
rjr  than  air,  it  c^iilcl  not  ri?e  to  great 


heights  in  the  atmosphere  unless  it  entered 
into  combination  with  the  air.  We  are 
warranted,  therefore,  to  conclude,  that  car- 
bonic acid  is  not  merely  mechanically  mixed, 
but  that  it  is  chemically  combined  with  the 
other  constituent  parts  of  the  atmosphere. 
It  is  to  the  affinity  which  exists  between 
carbonic  acid  and  air  that  we  are  to  ascribe 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  disperses  itself 
through  the  atmosphere,  notwithstanding 
its  great  specific  gravity.  Fontana  mixed 
20,000  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
with  the  air  of  a  close  room,  and  yet  half 
an  hour  after  he  could  not  discover  the 
traces  of  carbonic  acid  in  that  air.  Water 
impregnated  with  carbonic  acid,  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  very  soon  loses  the  who!e 
of  the  combined  gas.  And  when  a  phial 
full  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  left  uncorked, 
the  gas,  as  Bergman  first  ascertained,  very 
soon  disappears,  and  the  phial  is  found  filled 
with  common  air. 

The  difficulty  of  separating  this  gas  from 
air  has  hitherto  prevented  the  possibility  of 
determiningwith  accuracytbe  relativequan- 
tity  of  it  in  a  given  bulk  of  air;  but  from 
the  experiments  which  have  been  made,  we 
may  conclude  with  some  degree  of  confi- 
dence, that  it  is  not  very  different  from  0.01. 
From  the  experiments  of  Humboldt,  it  ap- 
pears to  vary  from  0.005  to  0.01.  This 
variation  will  by  no  means  appear  improba- 
ble, if  we  consider  that  immense  quantities 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  must  be  constantly 
mixing  with  the  atmosphere,  as  it  is  formed 
by  the  respiration  of  animals,  by  combus- 
tion, and  several  other  processes  which  are 
going  on  continually.  The  quantity,  in- 
deed, which  is  daily  formed  by  these  pro- 
cesses is  so  great,  that  at  first  sight  it  appears 
astonishing  that  it  does  not  increase  rapidly. 
The  consequence  of  such  an  increase  would 
be  fatal,  as  air  containing  0.1  of  carbonic 
acid  extinguishes  light,  and  is  destructive  to 
animals.  But  there  is  reason  to  conclude, 
that  this  gas  is  decomposed  by  vegetables  as. 
rapidly  as  it  forms. 

4.  Bodies  found  in  the  atmosphere. — From 
what  has  been  advanced,  it  appears  that  the 
atmosphere  consists  chiefly  of  three  distinct 
elastic  fluids  united  together  by  chemical 
affinity  ;  namely,  air,  vapour,  and  carbonic 
acid  gas ;    differing  in  their  proportion  at 
different  times  and  in  different  places;  tha 
average  proportion  of  each  is 
98.6  air 
1.0  carbonic  acid 
0.4  water 
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But  besides  these  bodies,  which  may  be 
considered  as  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  existence  of  several  other 
bodies  has  been  suspected  in  it.  It  is  not 
meant  in  this  place  to  include  among  those 
bodies  electric  matter,  of  the  substance  ot' 
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clouds  and  fogs,  and  those  other  bodies 
which  are  considered  as  the  active  agents 
in  the  phenomena  of  meteorology,  but 
merely  those  foreign  bodies  which  have 
been  occasionally  found  or  suspected  in  air. 
Concerning  these  bodies,  however,  very 
little  satisfactory  is  known  at  present,  as 
we  are  not  in  possession  o!  instruments 
sufficiently' delicate  to  ascertain  their  pre- 
sence. We  can  indeed  delect  several  ol  tnem 
actually  mixing  with  air,  but  what  becomes 
of  them  afterward  we  are  unable  to  say. 

1.  Hydrogen  gas  is  said  to  have  been 
found  in  airlituated  near  the  crater  of  vol- 
canoes, and  it  is  very  possible  that  it  may 
exist  always  in  a  very  small  proportion  in 
the  atmosphere  ;  but  this  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained till  some  method  of  detecting  the 
presence  of  hydrogen  combined  with  a  great 
proportion  of  air  be  discovered. 

2.  Carburetted  hydrogen  gas  is  often 
emitted  by  marshes  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties during  hot  weather.  But  its  presence 
has  never  been  detected  in  air  ;  so  that  in 
all  probability  it  is  again  decomposed  by 
some  unknown  process. 

3.  Oxygen  gas  is  emitted  abundantly  by 
plants  during  the  day.  There  is  some  rea- 
son to  conclude  that  this  is  in  consequence 
of  the  property  which  plants  have  of  absorb- 
ing and  decomposing  carbonic  acid  gas. 
Now  as  this  carbonic  acid  gas  is  formed  at 
the  expense  of  the  oxygen  ol  the  atmos- 
phere, as  this  oxygen  is  again  restored  to  the 
air  by  the  decomposition  of  the  acid,  and  as 
the  nature  of  the  atmospheric  air  remains 
unaltered,  it  is  clear  that  there  must  be  an 
equilibrium  between  these  two  processes  ; 
that  is  to  say,  all  the  carbonic  acid  formed 
by  combustion  must  be  again  decomposed, 
and  all  the  oxygen  abstracted  must  be  again 
restored.  The  oxygen  gas  which  is  thus 
continually  returning  to  the  air,  by  combi- 
ning with  it,  makes  its  component  parts  al- 
\vays  to  continue  in  the  same  ratio. 

4.  The  smoke  and  other  bodies  which  are 
continually  carried  into  the  air  by  evapora- 
tion, &c.  are  probably  soon  deposited  again, 
and  cannot  therefore  be  considered  with 
propriety  as  forming  parts  of  the  atmos- 
phere. But  there  is  another  set  of  bodies, 
which  are  occasionally  combined  with  air, 
and  which,  on  account  of  the  powerful  ac- 
tion which  they  produce  on  the  human  bo- 
dy, have  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention. 
These  are  known  by  the  name  of  contagions. 

That  there  is  a  difference  between  the  at- 
mosphere in  different  places,  as  far  as  re- 
spects its  effects  upon  the  human  body,  has 
been  considered  as  an  established  point  in 
all  ages.  Hence  some  places  have  been  ce- 
lebrated as  healthy,  and  others  avoided  as 
pernicious  to  the  human  constitution.  It  is 
well  known  that  in  pits  and  mines  the  air  is 
often  in  such  a  state  as  to  suffocate  ulmost 
instantaneously  those  who  attempt  to 
breathe  it.     Some  places  are  frequented  by 
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peculiar  diseases.  It  is  known  that  those  who 
are  much  in  the  apartments  of  persons  ill0f 
certain  maladies,  are  extremely  apt  to  catch 
the  infection  ;  and  in  prisons  and  other  pla. 
ces,  where  crowds  of  people  are  confined  to- 
gether,  when  diseases  once  cornmence,they 
are  wont  to  make  dreadful  havoc.  In  t|| 
these  cases,  it  has  been  supposed  that  acer- 
tain  noxious  matter  is  dissolved  by  the  air 
and  that  it  is  the  action  of  this  matter  which 
produces  the  mischief. 

This  noxious  matter  is  in  many  cases  rea- 
dily distinguished  by  the  peculiarly  disa- 
greeable smell  which  it  communicates tothe 
air.  No  doubt  this  matter  differs  according 
to  the  diseases  which  it  communicates,  and 
the  substance  from  which  it  has  originated. 
Morveau  lately  attempted  to  ascertain  h 
nature ;  but  he  soon  found  the  chemical 
tests  hitherto  discovered  altogether  insuffi- 
cient for  that  purpose.  He  has  put  it  be- 
yond a  doubt,  however,  that  this  contagions 
matter  is  of  a  compound  nature,  andthalit 
is  destroyed  altogether  by  certain  ageoli 
He  expose:!  infected  air  to  the  action  of  vi- 
nous bodies,  and  he  judged  of  the  result  bj 
the  effect  which  these  bodies  had  in  destroy- 
ing the  fetid  smell  of  the  air.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  result  of  his  experiments. 

1.  Odorous  bodies,  such  as  benzoin,  aro- 
matic plants,  k.c.  have  no  effect  whatever. 
2.  Neither  have  the  solutions  of  myrrh, 
benzoin,  &.c.  in  alkohol,  though  agitated ia 
infected  air.  3.  Pyroligneous  acid  is  equal- 
ly inert  4.  Gunpowder,  when  fired  in  in- 
fected air,  displaces  a  portion  of  it;  but 
what  remains,  still  retains  its  fetid  odour. 
5.  Sulphuric  acid  has  no  effect ;  sulphurous 
acid  weakens  the  odour,  but  does  not  de- 
stroy it.  Distilled  vinegar  diminishes  tie 
odour,  but  its  action  is  slow  nnd  incomplete. 
7.  Strong  acetic  acid  acts  instantly,  and  de- 
stroys the  fetid  odour  of  infected  air  com- 
pletely. 8.  The  fumes  of  nitric  acid,  first 
employed  by  Dr.  Carmichael  Smith,  art 
equally  efficacious.  9.  Muriatic  acid  gas, 
first  pointed  out  as  a  proper  agent  by  Mor- 
veau himself,  is  equally  effectual.  10.  But 
the  most  powerful  agent  is  oxy  muriatic  acid 
gas,  first  proposed  by  Mr.  Cruickshaiiks,and 
now  employed  with  the  greatest  successin 
the  British  navy  and  military  hospitals. 

Thus  (here  are  four  substances  which  have 
the  property  of  destroying  contagious  mat- 
ter, and  of  purifying  the  air  ;  hut  aceticacid 
cannot  easily  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity, and  in  a  state  of  sufficient  concentra- 
tion to  be  employed  with  advantage.  NiW 
acid  is  attended  with  inconvenience,  be- 
cause it  is  almost  always  contaminated  wit" 
nitrous  gas.  Muiiatic  acid  and  oxymuriaW 
acid  are  not  attended  with  these  inconve- 
niences :  the  last  deserves  the  preference, 
because  it  acts  with  greater  energy  ^ 
rapidity.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  mis 
together  two  parts  of  salt  with  one  part  °> 
the  black  oxide  of  manganese,  to  place  W 
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mixture  iii  an  open  vessel  in  the  infected 
chamber,  and  to  pour  upon  it  two  parts  of 
sulphuric  acid.  The  fumes  of  oxy muriatic 
acid  are  immediately  exhaled,  fill  the  cham- 
ber, and  destroy  the  contagion. 

Ato'chia.  (From  a,  neg.  and  tox.ot,  off- 
spring ;  from  t^xtu,  to  bring  forth  )  Inabi- 
ity  to  bring  forth  children.  Difficult  labour. 

ATONIC.  Kelaxed,  having  a  diminution 
)f  strength. 

ATONY.  (From  a,  neg.  and  tsjv&j  to 
:xtend.)  A  defect  of  muscular  power, 
weakness,  and  debility. 

Atrabilia'ris:  ca'psuls:.  See  Renal 
glands. 

Atrabi'lis.    Black  bile  or   melancholy. 

Atrachk'lus.  (From  a  priv.  and  <rga- 
£»xoc,  the  neck.)     Short-necked. 

Atrage'ne.  The  Clematis  citalba  of  Lin- 
naeus :  which  see. 

Atrame'ntum  suto'rium.  A  name  of 
sjreen  vitriol. 

Atra'sia.  (From  a,  neg.  and  rngau,  to 
>erforate.)  Atresia.  Imperforation.  A 
iisease  where  the  anus  or  genitals  have  not 
heir  usual  orifice. 

Atreta'rum.  (From  a,  neg.  and  Tga&>,  to 
jerforate.)  A  suppression  of  urine  from 
he  menses  being  retained  in  the  vagina. 

A'trices.  (From  a,  priv.  and  3?<f  •  hair.) 
small  tubercles  about  the  anus  upon  which 
hairs  will  not  grow.     Vasetius. 

A'trici.  Small  sinuses  in  the  rectum, 
which  do  not  reach  so  far  up  as  to  perfo- 
rate into  its  cavity. 

A'TRIPLEX.  (Atriplex-icis,  f.  said  to  be 
lamed  from  its  dark  colour,  whence  it  was 
•ailed  atrum  olus)  The  name  of  a  genus 
)f  plants  in  the  Lirmaean  system.  Class, 
Polygamia.     Order,  Monatcia.     Orach. 

A'triplex  fce'tida.  See  Chenopodium 
vulvaria. 

A'triplex  horte'nsis.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  alriplex  sutira  of  the  pharma- 
copoeias. The  herb  and  seed  of  this  plant, 
Atriplex  caule  treclo  herbaceo.foliis  triangu- 
laribus,  of  Linnaeus,  have  been  exhibited 
medicinally  as  antiscorbutics,  but  the  prac- 
tice of  the  present  day  appears  to  have  to- 
tally rejected  them. 

A'triplex  sati'va.  See  Alriplex  hortensis. 

A'TKOPA.  (From  At/isttgc,  the  goddess 
of  destiny  ;  so  calked  from  its  fatal  effects.) 
The  deadly  night-shade.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Pentandria.     Order,  Monogynia. 

A'tropa  bellado'nna.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  belladonna  of  the  pharmaco- 
poeias. Solanum  melonocerasus.  Solanum 
lethale.  Deadly  night-shade,  or  dwale. 
Mropa  ;  caule  herbaceo ;  foliis  oralis  integris, 
of  Linnaeus.  This  plant  has  been  long 
known  as  a  strong  poison  of  the  narcotic 
kind,  and  the  berries  have  furnished  many 
instances  of  their  fatal  effects,  particularly 
upon  children  that  have  been  tempted  to  eat 
'hem,     The  leaves  were    first   used  inter- 


nally, to  discuss  scirrhous  and  cancerous  tu- 
mours ;  and  from  the  good  effects  attending 
their  use,  physicians  were  induced  to  em- 
ploy them  internally  for  the  same  disorders; 
and  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  well- 
authenticated  facts,  which  prove  them  a 
very  serviceable  and  important  remedy. 
The  dose,  at  first,  should  be  small  ;  and 
gradually  and  cautiously  increased.  Five 
grains  are  considered  a  powerful  dose,  and 
apt  to  produce  dimncssof  sight,  vertigo,  &c. 

A'tropa  mandra'gora.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  plant  which  affords  the  radix 
mandragow  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  Man- 
drake. The  boiled  root  is  employed  in  the 
form  of  poultice,  to  discuss  indolent  tu- 
mours. 

ATRO'PHIA.  (From  a,  neg.  and  <r/>aj>«, 
to  nourish.)  Atrophia.  Marasmus.  Atrophy. 
Nervous  consumption.  This  disease  ismark- 
ed  by  a  gradual  wasting  of  the  body,  unac- 
companied either  by  a  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, cough,  or  any  evident  fever, but  usually 
attended  with  a  loss  of  appetite  and  impaired 
digestion.  It  is  arranged  by  Cullen  in  the 
class  cachexia,  and  order  marcores.  There 
are  four  species  : 

1.  When  it  takes  place  from  too  copious 
evacuations,  it  is  termed  atrophia  inanito- 
rum ;  by  others  called  tabes  nulricum ; — 
sudatoria  ; — a.  sanguifluxu,  &.C 

2.  When  from  famine,  atrophia  famelico- 
rum. 

3  When  from  corrupted  nutriment,  atro- 
phia cacochymica. 

4.  And  when  from  an  interruption  in  the 
digestive  organs,  atrophia  debilium. 

The  atrophy  of  children  is  called  paida- 
tropia.  The  causes  which  commonly  give 
rise  to  atrophy,  are  a  poor  diet,  unwhole- 
some air,  excess  in  venery,  fluor  albus,  se- 
vere evacuations,  continuing  to  give  suck 
too  long,  a  free  use  of  spirituous  liquors, 
mental  uneasiness,  and  worms;  but  it  fre- 
quentlycomes  on  without  any  evident  cause. 
Along  with  the  loss  of  appetite  and  impaired 
digestion,  there  is  a  diminution  of  strength, 
the  face  is  pale  and  bloated,  the  natural  heat 
of  the  body  is  somewhat  diminished,  and 
the  lower  extremities  are  ©edematous.  Atro- 
phy, arise  from  whatever  cause  it  may,  is 
usually  very  difficult  to  cure,  and  not  un- 
frequently  terminates  in  dropsy. 

A'trophy      See  Atrophia. 

AT  i'E'NU  ANTS.  (Attenuanlia,  sc.  medi- 
cament a  ;  from  attenuo,  to  make  thin.)  Di- 
luents. Those  substances  are  so  termed, 
which  possess  a  power  of  imparting  to  the 
blood  a  more  thin  and  more  fluid  consis- 
tence than  it  had  previous  to  their  exhibi- 
tion ;  such  are,  aqua,  serum,  lactis,  Uc. 

ATTO'LLENS  AU'REM.  (Atlollens; 
from  altollo,  to  lift  up.)  Attollens  auricula, 
of  Albinus  and  Douglas  :  Superior  auris  of 
Winslow,and  Atlollensauriculam  of  Cowper. 
A  common  muscle  of  the  ear,  which  arises, 
thin,  broad,  and  tendinous,  from  the  tendon 
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of  the  occipito-frontalis,  from  which  it  is 
almost  inseparable,  where  it  covers  the  apo- 
neurosis of  the  temporal  muscle  ;  and  is  in- 
serted into  the  upper  part  of  the  ear,  oppo- 
site to  the  antihelix.  Its  use  is  to  draw  the 
ear  upwards,  and  to  make  the  parts  into 
which  it  is  inserted,  tense. 

Atto'llens  o'culi.  One  of  the  recti- 
muscles  which  lies  upon  (he  upper  part  of 
the  globe,  and  pulls  up  the  eye. 

Atto'nitus  mo'rbus.  (From  attono,  to 
surprise  ;  so  called  because  the  person  falls 
down  suddenly.)  Altonilus  stupor.  The 
apoplexy  and  epilepsy. 

ATTRACTION.  (From  atlrnho,  to  at- 
tract.) Affinity.  The  terms  attraction,  or 
affinity,  and  repulsion,  in  the  language  of 
modern  philosophers,  are  employed  merely 
as  the  expression  of  the  general  facts,  that 
the  masses  or  particles  of  matter  have  a 
tendency  to  approach  and  unite  to,  or  to 
recede  from  one  another  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. 

All  bodies  have  a  tendency  or  power  to 
attract  each  other  more  or  less,  and  it  is  this 
power  which  is  called  attraction. 

Attraction  is  mutual,  it  extends  to  inde- 
finite distances.  All  bodies  whatever,  as 
well  as  their  component  elementary  parti- 
cles, are  endued  with  it.  It  is  not  annihila- 
ted, at  how  great  a  distance  soever  we  sup- 
pose them  to  be  placed  from  each  other  ; 
neither  does  it  disappear  though  they  be  ar- 
ranged ever  so  near  each  other. 

The  nature  of  this  reciprocal  attraction, 
or  at  least  the.  cause  which  produces  it,  is 
altogether  unknown  to  us.  Whether  it  be 
inherent  in  all  matter,  orwheiher  it  be  the 
consequence  of  some  other  agent,  are  ques- 
tions beyond  the  reach  of  human  under- 
standing ;  but  its  existence  is  nevertheless 
certain. 

Proofs  of  attraction. 

That  the  power  of  attraction  really  ex- 
ists, is  obvious  from  the  slightest  view  of 
the  phenomena  of  nature.  It  is  proved 
with  mathematical  certainty,  that  the  ce- 
lestial bodies  which  constitute  the  solar 
system,  are  urged  towards  each  other  by  a 
force,  which  preserves  them  in  their  orbits. 
It  is  further  proved  beyond  any  doubt,  that 
this  planetary  attraction  is  possessed  not 
only  by  the  heavenly  bodies  as  wholes, 
but  that  it  also  extends  to  the  smaller  par- 
ticles of  which  they  are  formed,  as  may  be 
evinced  by  means  of  the  following  experi- 
ments. 

First.— If  we  place  two  or  more  globules 
of  mercury  on  a  dry  glass  or  earthen  plate, 
and  push  them  gently  towards  each  other, 
the  globules  will  attract  each  other,  and 
form  one  mass  or  sphere  greater  in  bulk, 
but  precisely  the  same  in  nature. 

Secondly.— U  a  plate  of  clean  glass,  per- 
fectly dry,  be  laid  on  a  large  globule  of  mer- 
cury, the  globule,  notwithstanding  the  pres- 
sure applied  to  it,  continues  to  preserve  its 
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spherical  form  :  if  we  gradually  charge  th« 
plate  with  weights  carefully,  the  globule 
will  be  flattened,  and  become  thinner  and 
thinner;  but  if  we  again  remove  the  weights 
from  the  plate,  the  mercury  will  instantly 
recover  its  globular  figure,  and  push  up  the 
glass  before  it. 

In  both  these  experiments,  we  see  that 
there  exists  an  attraction  between  the  par. 
tides  of  mercury  ;  in  the  first,  the  globule? 
which  are  in  contact  with  the  plate  of  j^ 
leave  this  substance  com pletely,they  attract 
each  other,  and  form    a   sphere  greater  in 


bulk.     A  mere  inert  fluid  would 
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retain  the  figure  it  once  possessed.  It  could 
not  be  endued  with  a  globular  form,  unle« 
a  real  reciprocal  attraction  among  its  parti. 
cles  took  place,  which  in  the  latter  experi- 
ment is  still  more  striking,  for  there  it  isll0( 
only  superior  to  gravitation,  but  actually 
overcomes  an  external  force. 

Thirdly. — If  a  glass  tube  of  a  fine  bore 
be  immersed  in  water,  contained  in  any 
vessel,  the  fluid  will  ascend  to  a  certain 
height  within  the  tube  above  its  level, and 
its  elevation  in  several  tubes  of  different 
sizes,  will  be  reciprocally  as  the  diameter 
of  their  bores. 

This  kind  of  attraction  which  takes  place 
as  well  in  vacuo  as  in  the  open  air,  has  been 
called  capillary  attraction.  It  is  this  at- 
tractiun  which  causes  water  to  riseinsponge, 
cloth,  sugar,  sand,  &.c.  for  all  these  substan- 
ces may  be  considered  as  fine  tubes  in  which 
the  fluid  ascends. 

Remark. — The  ascension  of  fluids ingte 
tubes  of  a  fine  bore,  succeeds  best  when  (he 
inside  of  the  tube  has  been  previouslymois!- 
ened,  which  may  conveniently  be  done,by 
blowing  through  it  with  the  mouth.  And b 
the  water  be  coloured  with  a  little  red  o: 
black  ink,  its  ascension  will  be  more  obvi- 
ous, particularly  if  the  tube  be  held  against 
a  sheet  of  white  paper. 

Fourthly. — If  two  plates  of  glass,  pre- 
viously wetted,  be  made  to  meet  on  ok 
side,  and  be  kept  open  at  the  other, at! 
small  distance,  by  the  interposition  of  J 
shilling,  or  any  other  thin  substance, and 
then  immersed  in  water,  the  fluid  will  as- 
cend between  the  two  plates  unequally 
Its  upper  surface  will  form  a  curve,  in 
which  the  heights  of  the  several  points 
above  the  surface  of  the  fluid  willhetooM 
another  reciprocally,  as  their  perpendicular 
distance  from  the  line  in  which  the  plate? 
meet.  The  ratio  of  this  attraction  is  there- 
fore as  the  squares  of  the  increments  with 
which  the  plates  open. 

Here  then  we  havetwootherinstancesthat 
an  attraction  prevails  among  the  particles o( 
bodies.  For  ui  both  cases,  part  of  tbe  fluid 
has  left  the  contiguous  mass,  contiary  to  (be 
laws  of  gravitation.  It  is  drawn  upas  it  were, 
or  attracted  by  the  tube,  or  plate  of  glass- 

Fifthly — If  we  immerse  a  piece  of  tin. 
lead,  bismuth,  silver,  or  gold,  in  mercury, 
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and  draw  it  out  again  immediately,  the 
mercury  will  attract  the  metal,  and  the 
latter  will  carry  with  it  a  portion  of 
the  former,  which  will  stick  to  it  so  ob- 
stinately as  to  be  inseparable  by  mere 
friction. 

There  exists,  therefore,  an  attraction  be- 
tween the  different  metals  brought  in  con- 
tact with  each  other. 

Sixthly. — If  a  small  stick  be  dipt  in 
water  or  any  other  fluid,  and  drawn  out 
again,  a  drop  will  be  found  hanging  at  the 
end  of  it  of  a  spherical  form.  The  drop  is 
spherical,  because  each  particle  of  the  fluid 
eierts  an  equal  force  in  every  direction, 
drawing  other  particles  towards  it  on  every 
side,  as  far  as  its  power  extends. 

Thus  the  very  formation  of  drops  obvi- 
ously demonstrates  that  there  must  exist  a 
;ause  which  produces  that  effect.  This  can- 
tot  be  gravity,  for.  agreeably  to  experience, 
hat  is  rather  an  obstacle  to  the  formation 
)f  drops,  since  by  the  weight  of  the  parti- 
:les,  large  globules  resting  on  solid  bodies 
ire  flattened,  and  their  regular  spherical 
orm  prevented. 

To  explain  this  phenomenon,  there  re- 
nains  only  the  power  of  attraction,  acting 
letween  the  particles  of  the  liquid  body ; 
or  if  it  is  supposed  that  the  particles  of  a 
ubstance  reciprocally  attract  each  other 
vith  equal  force,  and  their  aptitude  for 
)eing  moved  upon  one  another  be  great 
nough  to  overcome  any  impediment  to 
heir  motion,  it  follows  by  the  principles  of 
lecbanics,  that  the  equilibrium  of  the  at- 
•active  forces  can  only  take  place  when 
he  mass  has  received  a  globular  form. 
Hence  it  is,  that  all  liquid  bodies  assume 
spherical  figure,  when  suffered  to  fall 
irough  the  air,  or  form  drops. 

Division  of  altruclion. 
Though  we  are  unable  to  discover  the 
ause  of  the  mutual  attraction,  experience 
as  proved  to  us,  that  this  agency  follows 
ertain  conditions  or  laws  ;  for  similar  phe- 
omena  always  present  themselves,  when- 
ver  the  circumstances  of  experiment  are 
ie  same. 

Observation  has  taught  us,  that  attraction 
tkes  place  between  bodies  of  the  same 
ind,  and  bodies  of  a  different  kind.  The 
rst  is  called  attraction  of  aggregation,  also 
<rpuscular  attraction;  molecular  attraction; 
nd  attraction  of  cohesion,  or  the  cohesive 
noer. 

The  latter   is  termed  chemical  attraction, 
iemical  affinity,  or  affinity  of  composition. 
Attraction  of  Aggregation. 
Corpuscular  attraction,  or  attraction  of 
ohesion  or  aggregation,  is  that  power  by 
jeans  of  which   the  similar  particles  of 
odies  attract  each  other,  and  become  uni- 
ed  into  one  mass,  without  changing  in  the 
east  the  chemical  properties  they  possess- 
d  before  their  union.    The  bodies  may  be 
n  a  solid  fluid,  or  aeriform  state 
13 
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'J  his  attraction  is  different  in  different 
bo  I  es.  It  is  always  in  an  inverse  ratio  to 
the  power  of  repulsion,  or  the  quantity  of 
caloric  interposed  between  the  particles  of 
the  acting  bodies. 

It  becomes  obvious  from  this,  that  the 
agency  of  attraction  of  aggregation  consists 
in  a  mere  successive  and  constant  accumu- 
lation of  similar  particles  into  one  mass; 
and  that  it  produces  adherence  of  surface, 
or  apparent  contact  in  the  ratio  of  the  sur- 
faces. 

This  force  is  inherent  in  all  the  particles 
of  all  bodies  (caloric  and  light,  perhaps, 
excepted  ,)  we  never  find  the  particles  of 
bodies  in  a  detached  state,  but  constantly 
in  masses  of  greater  or  smaller  magnitude, 
made  up  of  an  indefinite  number  of  parti- 
cles united  together  by  virtue  of  the  force 
of  cohesion. 

The  simplest  case  of  the  exertion  of 
the  attraction  of  aggregation  is  that,  where 
two  bodies  placed  in  mutual  contact  with 
each  other  form  a  direct  union,  without 
changing  their  chemical  properties :  thus 
if  different  portions  of  sulphur  be  melted 
together,  they  form  a  uniform  mass  or 
whole,  the  particles  of  which  are  held 
together  by  virtue  of  the  power  of  attrac- 
tion of  aggregation,  but  the  properties  of 
the  body  are  not  altered. 

The  same  effect  takes  place  when  pieces 
of  the  same  metal,  or  particles  of  resin, 
wax,  &c.  are  united  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  force  of  this  attraction  in  solid  bo- 
dies may  be  measured  by  the  weight  neces- 
sary to  overcome  it.  Thus  if  a  rod  of  me- 
tal, glass,  wood,  8ic.  be  suspended  in  a  per- 
pendicular direction,  and  weights  be  at- 
tached to  its  lower  extremity,  till  the  rod 
is  broken  by  them,  the  weight  attached  to 
the  rod  just  before  it  broke  is  the  measure 
of  the  cohesive  force  of  the  rod. 

Laws  of  attraction  of  aggregation. 

1.  The  agency  of  attraction  of  aggrega- 
tion is  exerted  only  at  insensible  distances  ; 
its  force  increases  as  the  distance  of  the 
bodies  presented  to  each  other  decreases, 
and  as  the  surfaces  of  apparent  contact  arc 
larger :  thus,  if  we  take  two  sections  of  a 
leaden  ball,  having  each  a  flat  and  smooth 
surface,  and  press  them  forcibly  together, 
they  will  cohere,  and  a  considerable  effort 
is  necessary  to  force  them  asunder :  so  also 
two  plates  of  glass  wetted  with  a  little 
water  to  fill  up  their  inequalities,  when  laid 
together,  will  cohere  ;  and  two  pieces  of 
marble  having  each  a  flat,  smooth,  and 
well-polished  surface,  when  moistened  and 
slipt  upon  each  other  with  a  gentle  pres- 
sure, will  unite,  and  a  considerable  force  is 
required  to  separate  them.  But  if  the  two 
substances  placed  together  be  not  sufficient- 
ly smooth  or  polished,  it  will  be  in  vain  to 
try  to  cause  them  to  adhere  together ;  foe 
this  reason,  that  the  particles  touch  each 
other  only  in  a  few  points,  whereas,  on  «h« 
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contrary,  (he  particles  of  the  former  flat 
and  smooth  surfaces  touch  each  other  in 
many  point?.  It  has  been  noticed,  that  a 
silk-worm's  thread  can  be  interposed,  but 
not  two. 

The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  has  no  in- 
fluence on  these  experiments,  for  they  suc- 
ceed equally  well  in  vacuo  as  in  the  open  air. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  cai  penters,  when 
they  intend  to  glue  pieces  of  wood  together, 
plane  the  surfaces  perfectly  smooth  bclore 
They  apply  the  glue  :  and  that  the  surfaces 
of  metals  are  scraped  clean  beiore  they 
are  soldered,  &c. 

Hence  the  attraction  of  aggregation  al- 
ways vanishes  whenever  the  distance  is 
measurable,  and  becomes  exceedingly  great 
whenever  the  distance  is  exceedingly  di- 
minished ;  but  the  particular  rate  which 
this  power  follows,  is  still  unknown,  as  we 
have  no  method  of  measuring  either  the 
distance  at  which  it  acts,  or  its  relative  in- 
tensity. 

2.  Attraction  of  aggregation  acts  differ- 
ently in  different  bodies  ;  according  to  the 
degree  of  force  with  which  it  acts  between 
the  particles  of  matter,  the  bodies  appear 
under  different  forms. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  rock-crystal, 
flint,  diamond,  and  various  other  precious 
stones  are  extremely  hard,  lor  the  attraction 
of  aggregation  unites  the  particles  of  these 
bodies  with  a  great  degree  of  force.  Hence 
a  considerable  mechanical  effort  is  necessa- 
ry to  disunite  them. 

In  blocks  of  marble,  chalk,  lime-stone, 
Ssc.  the  particles  are  held  together  with  a 
force  considerably  less.  In  these  bodies  it 
prevents  all  relative  motion  among  the 
particles  themselves,  and  hence  the  motion 
of  one  particle  is  followed  by  the  motion  of 
the  whole  mass;  or  if  that  is  impossible, 
the  cohesion  is  destroyed  altogether,  and 
the  piece  breaks. 

The  integrant  parts  of  wax,  tallow,,  suet, 
nrlard,  may  be  made  to  change  their  situa- 
tions, with  a  less  degree  of  force  than  the 
former. 

In  these  substances,  the  motion  of  one 
particle  of  the  body  is  not  necessarily  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  all  the  rest,  neither  does 
that  motion  destroy  the  cohesion,  nor  break 
them. 

The  particles  of  water,  spirit,  and  ether, 
move  or  slide  over  each  other  very  readilv  ; 
hence  their  resistance  is  considerably  less.' 

And  lastly,  vapours,  the  air  of  the' atmo- 
sphere, and  all  the  gases,  yield  to  the  slight- 
est possible  impulse. 

3.  Attraction  of  aggregation  may  be  an- 
nihilated by  every  effort  which  tends  to  se- 
parate the  particles  of  bodies,  if  powerful 
Enough. 

It   need  hardly  be  mentioned,  that  all 
mechanical  forces,  suchas  grinding,  cutting 
filing,  rasping,  poinding,  breaking,  &c  a£j 
>  nafur**. 
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In  all  these  cases  the  force  applied  must 
be  more  than  equal  to  the  force  of  the  at- 
traction ;  and,  as  it  was  stated  before,  (bat 
the  attraction  of  aggregation  acts  with  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  force  between  the  particles 
of  different  bodies,  so  different  degrees  of 
force  are  necessary  to  destroy  that  attrac- 
tion in  different  bodies;  and  hence  it  is  that 
chalk  is  more  easily  reduced  to  powder  than 
flint,  wood  is  easier  broken  than  lead; 
lead  easier  than  iron,  &c. 

Chemical  Affinity. 

Chemical  affinity,  or  affinity  of  composi- 
tion,  is  that  power,  by  means  of  which  the 
particles  of  compound  bodies  attract  each 
other  so  intimately  as  to  produce  a  uniform 
whole,  totally  inseparable  by  mechanical 
efforts,  and  the  characteristic  properties  of 
the  compound  are  often  different,  and  some- 
times contrary  to  those  of  its  constituent 
parts. 

It  is  obvious  from  this,  that  the  particle 
of  those  bodies  which  are  united  by  virtue 
of  chemical  affinity,  form  not  a  mere  aggre- 
gate, but  an  entire  new  body,  which  can 
only  be  altered  by  the  action  of  another 
chemical  power. 

In  considering  this  kind  of  affinity,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  state  ; — In  what  mannerit 
takes  place  between  the  particles  of  different 
bodies  ; — In  what  proportion  tbeyarecapa- 
ble  of  combining ; — Under  what  conditions; 
— With  what  degree  of  force  they  unite;— 
And  what  takes  place  when  a  variety  of 
different  substances  are  made  to  act  upon 
each  other  at  the  same  time,  under  certain 
circumstances,  and  in  different  proportion!. 

Hence  chemical  affinity  is  of  greaterim- 
portance  than  affinity  of  aggregation, (of 
it  takes  place  in  all  the  complex  operation 
of  chemistry. 

Instances  of  chemical  affinity. 

To  prove  that  chemical  affinity  acts  k 
ferently  from  attraction  of  aggregation; 
that  it  takes  place  between  the  ultimate  ««■ 
stituent  parts  of  bodies;  and  that  itpro- 
duces  substances  possessing  properties,  ftf 
quently  very  different,  and  sometiraescon 
tiary  to  those  of  the  constituent  parts, the 
following  experiments  may  serve. 

1.  Put  into  a  crucible  placed  inacoaltjrc, 
equal  parts  by  weight  of  sulphur  and  mer- 
cury ;  stir  the  tw osubstances  togetherfors 
fewminutes,  and  whenthe  sulphur i> melted, 
pour  the  contents  out  on  a  marble  slab.ora 
piece  of  glass  previously  warmed  and 
greased. 

The  substance  obtained  by  this  means' 
a  sulphnnt  of  mercury,  in  which  the  mercorv 
and  sulphurate  united  by  virtue  ofcheffli". 
affinity  ;  for  the  compound  has  neither  the 
colour,  the  splendour,  the  inflammability' 
thevolatility,  nor  thespeciiic  gravity  of  vm 
of  its  constituent  parts ;  nor  can  the  soW* 
and  mercury  be  separated  by  mechanic'' 
means ;  they  arethercforechcwicallyunitj* 

"  i  f  we  melt  toother  two  very  malw* 
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and  ductile  metals,  for  instance,  tin  ami 
iron,  in  equal  quantities,  the  compound  pro- 
duced will  have  totally  lost  the  properties 
which  its  constituent  parts  possessed  before 
their  union,  for  the  alloy  formed  will  be  a 
brittle  metal  which  may  easily  be  broken 
by  the  blow  of  a  hammer. 

3.  Put  two  or  three  teaspoonsful  of  an 
aqueous  infusion  of  red  cabbage  or  syrup 
oi  violets,  into  a  wine-glass  of  water,  mix  it 
well,  and  put  half  the  mixture  into  another 
dass.  By  adding  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric 
acid  to  one  of  the  glasses  and  stirring  it,  the 
blue  will  be  changed  to  a  crimson  ;  and  by 
adding  an  alkali,  for  instance  potash,  to 
the  other  glass,  the  blue  fluid  will  be 
changed  into  a  green. 

If  we  drop  carefully  down  the  sides  of  the 
glass  into  the  green  obtained  in  this  experi- 
ment, a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  crim- 
son will  be  perceived  at  the  bottom,  purple 
u  the  middle,  and  green  at  the  top.  On 
idding  a  little  alkali  to  the  other  glass,  con- 
fining the  crimson,  these  colours  will  ap- 
pear in  an   inverted  order. 

4.  When  equal  parts  of  muriate  of  am- 
nonia  and  slacked  lime,  both  substances 
lestitute  of  odour,  are  intimately  blended 
n  a  stone  mortar,  a  very  pungent  gas  (am- 
nonia)  becomes  evolved. 

6.  Water  impregnated  with  ammonia  and 
oncentrated  muriatic  acid,  both  fluids  of  a 
trong  odour,  when  mixed  together  in  pro- 
ier  proportions,  instantly  lose  their  odour, 
:nd  form  a  fluid  void  of  smell,  (a  solution  of 
"ouriate  of  ammonia.) 

6.  Into  a  saturated  solution  of  muriate  of 
me,  let  fall  gradually  concentrated  sulphu- 
ic  acid,  a  quantity  of  pungent  vapour  will 
ecome  disengaged,  (muriatic  acid  gas,)  and 
•om  the  two  fluids  will  thus  be  produced 
n  almost  solid  compound,  called  sulphate 
f  lime. 

7.  Let  equal  parts  of  fresh  crystallized 
cetate  of  lead  and  acidulous  sulphate  of 
lumine  and  potash,  (alum)  be  rubbed  to- 
ether  intimately  in  a  stone  mortar,  the 
aline  mixture  will  soon  become  soft,  and 
^stly  fluid. 

A  like  effect  is  produced  by    treating  in 

similar  manner  equal  parts  of  crybtallized 
t  itrate  of  ammonia  and  sulphate  of  soda. 

A  solid  alloy  of  mercury  and  bismuth, 
nd  another  composed  of  lead  and  mercury, 
n  being  triturated  together,  instantly  be- 
come fluid. 

It  is  obvious  from  this,  that  when  chemi- 
al  combination  takes  place,  the  compound 
/hich  is  formed  does  not  possess  properties 
lerely  intermediate  between  those  of  its 
omponent  parts,  but  has  acquired  others 
aore  or  less  new.  This  however  does  not 
old  good  in  all  cases.  There  are  various 
ombinations  in  which  the  properties  of  bo- 
lies  are  only  slightly  altered  :  and  in  these 
:ases  the  union  does  not  appear  so  intimate, 
is  where  the  change  is  greater. 
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Lotos  of  chemical  affinity. 

Observation  has  shown  that  affinity  o.t 
composition   offers  certain   invariable  phe 
nomena,  which  being  founded  on  a  great 
number  of  facts,  are  regarded  by  chemist 
as  laws,  and  may  be  reduced  under  the  fol 
lowing  heads. 

Law  1.— Chemical  affinity  can  exert  its 
action  between  a  number  of  bodies,  simple 
or  compound,  and  unite  them  chemically 
into  one  whole.  , 

Law  I!.— The  efficacy  of  chemical  affinitv 
is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  that  of  attraction  ot 
aggregation.  . 

Law  III.— The  agency  of  chemical  affinity 
is  influenced  by  temperature  ;  its  action  is 
either  accelerated,  retarded,  prevented,  ov 
rendered  efficacious. 

Law  IV.— Chemical  affinity  is  generally- 
accompanied  by  a  change  of  temperature  uf 
the  instant  of  ils  action. 

Lnw  y  —The  chemical  affinity  existing 
between  two  or  more  bodies  may  be  dor- 
mant, until  it  is  called  into  action  by  the 
interposition  of  another  body  which  fre- 
quently exerts  no  energy  upon  any  of  them 
in  a  separate  state. 

Law  VI.— The  ratio  of  the  energy  of  che- 
mical affinity  acting  between  various  bodies, 
is  different  in  different  substances. 

Law  VII. — The   agency  of  chemical  affi 
nity  is  either  limited,  or  unlimited   in  cer- 
tain bodies;  in  other  words,   chemical  affi- 
nity is  capable  of  unitingbodiesin  definite, 
or  in  indefinite  proportions. 

Law  VIII. — The  energy  of  the  chemical 
affinity  of  different  bodies  is  modified  in  pro- 
portion to  the  ponderable  quantities  of  the 
bodies  placed  within  the  sphere  of  action. 

Such  are  the  leading  laws  which  regulate 
chemical  affinity  ;  they  may  be  demonstra- 
ted by  experiments. 

1.  Chemical  affinity  can  exert  its  action, 
between  a  number  of  bodies,  simple  or  com 
pound,  and  unite  them  chemically  into  one 
whole  : — 

'I  here  are  an  infinite  variety  of  com- 
pounds, consisting  of  three,  four,  five,  or 
more  simple  substances  in  nature;  and  art 
can  also  effect  combinations  in  which  there 
arc  many  simple  bodies  chemically  united 
into  one  whole. 

It  frequently  happens  that  various  sepa- 
rate bodies  presented  to  each  other  in  a 
fluid,  unite  and  form  a  single  mass,  which, 
possesses  all  the  characters  of  an  homoge- 
neous compound,  and  which  retains  these 
characters  till  its  composition  has  been  al- 
tered by  chemical  means. 

A  considerable  number  of  triple  salts  are 
known,  which  consist  of  three  different  sub- 
stances ;  for  instance,  the  common  alum  of 
commerce  consists  of  sulphuric  acid  united 
to  alumine  and  potash  of  ammonia.  The 
salt  formerly  called  microcosmie  salt,  or 
phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia,  consists 
of  phosphoric  acid  united  to  soda  and  am- 
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monia  fcc.  When  the  oxygenated  muriate 
Of  mercury  is  precipitated  by  the  precise 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  which  is  requi- 
site to  effect  its  decomposition,  the  precipi- 
tate obtained  contains  muriatic  acid,  carbo- 
nic acid,  and  oxide  of  mercury  in  excess. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  two,  three,  or 
more  metals  may  be  fused  together  so  as  to 
produce  compounds  whose  properties  are 
widely  different  from  those  of  the  constitu- 
ent parts. 

Melt  together  in  an  iron  ladle  or  crucible, 
eight  parts  of  bismuth,  five  of  lead,  and 
three  of  tin,  the  fusibility  of  the  metals  will 
thus  be  altered,  for  the  alloy  mells  at  212° 
Fahr.  A  spoon  or  any  other  utensil  formed 
of  this  compound  will  therefore  melt  in  wa- 
ter kept  boiling. 

If  in  a  similar  manner  an  alloy  be  made 
of  lead,  tin,  bismuth,  and  mercury,  their 
proportions  being  two,  three,  five,  and  one, 
the  compound  produced  melts  at  a  heat 
even  less  than  that  of  boiling  water. 

A  composition  of  lead,  zinc,  and  bismuth, 
in  equal  parts,  may  be  kept  in  fusion  upon 
paper  over  a  lamp. 

II.  The  efficacy  of  chemical  affinity  is 
in  an  inverse  ratio  to  that  of  corpuscular 
attraction  : — 

The  cohesion  of  the  particles  of  a  body  is 
owing  to  the  mutual  affinity  existing  be- 
tween them.  It  is  this  force  which  must  be 
overcome  by  the  action  of  the  substance 
which  has  a  tendency  to  combine  with 
those  particles  chemically.  Chemical  affi- 
nity therefore  does  not  become  stronger  as 
the  affinity  of  aggregation  becomes  weaker, 
it  becomes  only  more  efficacious;  the  abso- 
lute powers  remain  the  same  ;  the  effect 
produced  by  that  agency  increases,  because 
the  resistance  opposed  to  it  decreases. 

Remark. — It  is  from  this  law  that  it  was 
formerly  inferred  that  some,  or  at  least  one 
of  the  bodies,  should  be  in  a  state  of  fluidity. 
This  however  is  by  no  means  necessary. 
It  is  in  general  true,  that  the  weaker  the 
attraction  of  aggregation  is,  the  more  easily 
chemical  affinity  takes  place,  as  may  be 
evinced  by  means  of  the  following  experi- 
ments : 

Let  any  quantity  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda 
and  tartaric  acid  be  mingled  together,  and 
put  the  mixture  into  a  wine  glass,  no  obvi- 
ous chemical  change  will  be  produced  ;  but 
if  water  be  added,  or  cither  of  the  salts  be 
previously  dissolved,  a  violent  effervescence 
ensues,  and  chemical  union  is  obtained. 

The  water  added  is  of  use  merely  to  over- 
come the  resistance  which  arises  from  the 
cohesion  of  the  particles  of  the  salts  in- 
tended to  be  brought  into  the  sphere  of  ac- 
tion, or  to  increase  their  mutual  contact 

If  we  let  fall  a  crystal,  or  lump  of  fluor 
spar,  (flunte  of  lime,)  into  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  no  sensible  action  will  take 
place,  both  the  sulphuric  acid  and  the  fluate 
of  lime  remain  unaltered  ;  but  if  the  former 
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be  reduced  to  powder,  and  then  brought 
into  contact  with  the  acid,  a  considerable 
action  instantly  takes  place,  the  sulphuric 
acid  unites  to  one  of  the  constituent  parts 
of  the  fluorspar,  namely,  to  the  lime, and 
its  other  constituent  part,  the  fluoric  acid, 
becomes  disengaged  in  the  state  of  white 
vapour,  or  fluoric  acid  gas. 

If  crystallized  alum,  or  sulphate  of  soda, 
and  acetate  of  lead,  are  brought  into  contact 
with  each  other,  the  individuality  of  these 
bodies  will  not  be  destroyed,  that  is  to  say, 
no  chemical  change  will  take  place;  but  if 
they  be  intimately  rubbed  together  in  a 
mortar,  the  two  solids  will  act  upon  each 
other,  and  form  a  fluid. 

It  is  obvious  therefore  that  in  order  tofe. 
cilitate  chemical  affinity,  the  attraction  of 
aggregation  must  be  broken  ;  the  bodies  in- 
tended to  be  chemically  united  must  not  be 
presented  to  each  other  in  mass,  but  mecha- 
nically divided,  or  reduced  to  the  smallest 
molecules  possible:  hence  liquids  combine 
with  more  facility  than  solids,  or  eventim 
a  solid  and  a  liquid,  and  in  like  manner  va- 
pours combine  with   rapidity  and  ease. 

III.  J  he  agency  of  chemical  affinity  is 
influenced  by  temperature.  Its  action  is 
either  accelerated,  retarded,  prevented,or 
rendered  efficacious  : — 

If  we  expose  phosphorus  in  an  open  ves- 
sel to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  a  che- 
mical union  will  take  place  between  tie 
phosphorus  and  one  of  the  constituent  parti 
of  the  atu.osphere,  namely,  the  oiygenga; 
the  phosphorus  will  gradually  (but  rery 
slowly)  disappear,  and  become  convened 
into  a  fluid  called  phophorous  acid 

Biit  if  we  heat  the  vessel  containing  the 
phosphorus,  the  latter  will  take  fire,  and 
become  converted  into  a  white  substance, 
which  in  a  short  time  is  changed  into  u 
acid  analogous  to  the  former. 

If  equal  quantities  of  muriate  of  ammnnii 
and  carbonate  of  magnesia  are  mixed  with 
six  or  eight  parts  of  water,  and  suffered  to 
stand  for  some  time  exposed  to  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  a  mutual 
decomposition  of  the  two  salts  will  take 
place.  For  if  the  fluid  which  passes  the  ni- 
ter, be  left  to  evaporate  spontaneously. 
muriate  of  magnesia  and  carbonate  ot  am- 
monia will  be  obtained.     On  the  contrary; 

If  equal  quantities  of  muriate  of  mag- 
nesia and  carbonate  of  ammonia  be  ex- 
posed to  a  temperature  of  200°  in  about 
four  parts  of  water,  the  products  obtained 
are,  muriate  of  ammonia  and  carbonate  ot 
magnesia. 

It"  muriate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ni«?- 
nesia  be  mixed  together  in  any  proportlMi 
and  exposed  to  a  temperature  belovv  ttrt, 
they  decompose  each  oilier,  and  muriate' 
magnesia  and  sulphate  of  soda  are  formed, 
but  no  decomposition  takes  place  at  a  tem- 
perature above  30°.  ,  . 

Muriate  of  soda  and  acidulous  sulpnaw 
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oi*  alumine  and  potash,  exhibit  precisely 
the  same  phenomena. 

If  ardent  spirit  and  a  solution  of  salt  in 
water  be  mixed  together,  the  compound 
formed  is  a  real  chemical  union  ;  but  if  vve 
carefully  heat  the  fluid,  the  caloric  applied 
will  be  divided  between  the  three  ingredi- 
ents according  to  their  respective  affinities; 
the  union  will  be  broken,  for  the  ardent 
epirit  wili  first  become  volatilzed,  and  the 
union  of  the  salt  and  water  remain  unal- 
tered. On  increasing  the  temperature,  the 
water  will  escape  in  the  form  of  vapour, 
and  the  salt  wilt  be  left  behind. 

There  are  numerous  cases  in  which  an 
.  increase  of  temperature  is  essentially  neces- 
sary to  determine  bodies  to  ui  ite.  If  pure 
mercury  be  exposed  to  oxygen  gas  at  the 
common  temperature  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  corpuscular  attraction  subsisting  be- 
tween its  particles  is  sufficient  10  prevent 
combination.  l>ut  if  the  mercury  be  heat- 
ed to  a  certain  degree,  the  fort  e  which  kept 
its  particles  united  w  ill  become  mini!  ilated 
and  it  then  combines  with  the  oxygen 
which  is  present. 

Again,  if  the  oxide  of  mercury  thus 
formed  be  exposed  to  a  higher  degree  of 
temperature,  the  union  is  demolished,  and 
the  quicksilver  reappears  in  its  metallic 
state. 

Hence  it  is  obvious  that  the  action  of  ca- 
loric favours  the  union  of  the  oxygen  and 
mercury,  in  consequence  of  the  diminution 
of  the  mutual  affinity  of  the  parts  of  the 
latter:  but  at  length,  by  augmenting  the 
elastic  force  of  the  oxygen,  it  again  breaks 
the  union,  or  renders  the  combination  >m- 
posable. 

That  increased  temperature  augments 
the  power  of  chemical  union,  the  solutions 
of  many  salts  in  the  water  afford  pr  ofs. 

A  larger  quantity  of  salt  is  soluble  in  a 
given  quantity  of  water  at  a  high,  than  at  a 
low  temperature,  and  this  larger  quantity 
of  salt  is  again  separated  by  cooling. 

IV.  Chemical  affinity  is  generally  accom- 
panied by  a  change  of  temperature  at  the 
instant  of  its  action  : — 

When  equal  parts  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  and  ardent  spirit  are  mingled 
together,  the  mixture  in  a  few  minutes  be 
comes  so  hot  as  to  render  the  vessel  insup- 
portable to  the  hands. 

If  four  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  of  com- 
merce, and  one  part,  by  weight,  of  water, 
be  mixed  together,  each  at  the  temperature 
of  50°,  the  mixture  immediately  acquires  a 
temperature  of  about  300° 

All  the  dense  acid^,  ammonia,  and  ardent 
spirit,  when  mixed  with  water,  have  the 
property  of  raising  its  temperatuie  remark- 
ably ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  when  alka- 
lies *re  introduced  into  concentrated  acids. 
On  the  contrary,  in  many  instances  cold  is 
produced  : — 

Take  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  muriate 
of  ammonia,  and  a  like  quantity  of  nitrate 


of  potash  ;  reduce  each  of  these  salts  sepa» 
rately  to  a  powder,  and  blend  them  inti- 
mately together  ;  having  done  this,  mix 
them  gradually  in  a  glass  basin,  or  other 
thin  glass  vessel,  with  four  ounces  of  water. 
The  result  v\  ill  be,  that  the  cold  produced 
will  sink  a  thermometer  immersed  in  it.  to 
36°  Fahr.  A  new  addition  of  the  same 
quantity  of  salts  will  cool  it  to  140°,  w  hich 
therefore  will  freeze  water  in  a  glass  tube 
that  is  immersed  in  it  without  the  use  of 
snow  or  ice.  If  the  water  used  in  a  first 
process  be  used  to  reduce  other  water  and 
salts  to  the  temperature  of  about  32°,  and 
these  be  applies  to  the  peifonnance  of  a 
second  experiment,  the  temperature  may 
be  lowered  to  4°  below  0°. 

A  number  ot  experiments  have  lately 
been  made  to  produce  artificial  cold  by 
means  of  such  freezing  mixtures.  The 
most  complete  set  <>f  this  kind  are  those  o1 
I'epys,  Lowitz,  and  Walker. 

V.  The  chemical  affinity  between  two  or 
more  bodies  may  lie  dormant,  until  il  i-^ 
called  into  action  by  the  interposition  of 
another  body  which  frequently  exerts  no 
energy  upon  any  of  them  in  a  separate 
state. 

From  this  law  originates  what  was  for- 
merly called  disposing  affinity,  or  that  case 
in  which  two  or  more  bodies  are  incapable 
of  uniting,  until  the  agency  is  called  into 
action  by  the  addition  of  a  third  body, 
whii  h  exerts  no  sensiile  affinity  upon  either 
of  them.  This  may  be  proved  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner. 

Water  is  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  ;  phosphorus  is  a  simple  body  ac- 
cording to  our  present  state  of  knowledge. 
If  these  be  presented  to  each  other,  no 
chemical  union  w ill  take  place  ;  but  if  we 
add  to  them  an  alkali,  and  then  apply  heat, 
the  water  will  become  decomposed  ;  that 
is  to  say,  part  of  the  phosphorus  will  unite 
to  the  oxygen  ot  the  water,  and  form  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  the  other  part  will  be  dis- 
solved in  the  hydrogen  gas  and  appear  as 
phosphoretted  hydrogen 

Here  the  alkali  acts  as  the  substance  re- 
quisite to  favour  the  mutual  action,  or  to 
give  the  disposing  affinity. 

If  iron  and  water  be  brought  into  con- 
tact with  each  other,  no  perceptible  change 
w  ill  be  produced  ;  but  if  a  little  sulphuric 
acid  be  added  to  the  water  and  iron,  a  vio- 
lent effervescence  will  take  place,  the  wa- 
ter will  become  decomposed,  hydrogen  gas 
w  ill  be  evolved,  and  the  iron  become  dis- 
solved in  tlse  acid. 

In  this  case  the  sulphuric  acid  is  the  con- 
dition necessary  to  accelerate  the  chemical 
action. 

VI.  The  ratio  of  the  energy  of  chemical 
affinity  acting  between  various  bodies,  is 
different  in  different  substances. 

This  is  the  most  important  law  of  chemi- 
cal attraction.  As  beginners  will  find  it 
rather  difficult  to  understand  what  passes  in 
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this  more  complicated  agency,  tney  must 
remember,  that  the  combination  which  is 
effected  between  two  or  more  bodies  by 
virtue  of  chemical  affinity  becomes  broken 
whenever  we  present  to  the  compound  an- 
other body,  which  has  an  attraction  to  one 
of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  compound, 
superior  to  that  attraction  by  which  they 
were  held  together  :  the  bodies,  therefore 
between  which  the  strongest  attraction  pre- 
vails, combine,  and  the  rest  ar<  disengaged, 
thus : — 

If  muriatic  acid  be  poured  either  .m  pure 
barytes,  or  on  its  carbonate,  the  barytes 
will  be  dissolved,  and  the  compound  will 
be  muriate  of  barytes,  which  compound  is 
held  together  by  the  force  of  affinity  ex- 
isting between  "the  muriatic  acid  and  the 
barytes.  On  letting  fall  into  this  solu- 
tion a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  an  im- 
mediate change  of  principles  takes  place  ; 
the  whole  quantity  of  the  muriatic  acid 
xvbich  was  combined  with  the  barytes  be 
comes  disengaged,  and  ihe  sulphuric  acid 
unites  to  the  barytes  with  a  force  equal  to 
their  affinity,  minus  that  of  the  muiiatic 
tcid  for  the  barytes. 

A,jain,  if  pure  silver  be  dissolved  in  pure 
nitric  acid,  part  of  this  is  decomposed  to 
furnish  oxygen,  to  which  and  the  remaining 
acid  the  silver  will  lemain  united,  till  an- 
other body  is  presented  to  it,  which  has  a 
greater  force  of  attraction  to  one  of  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  compound  ;  for  in 
stance,  if  mercury  be  added  to  this  solution 
of  silver,  the  mercury  will  be  dissolved,  and 
the  silver  becomes  precipitated  or  disenga- 
ged. The  supernatant  fluid  will  then  be  a 
solution  of  oxide  of  bad  in  nitric  and 

If  to  the  before-obtained  solution,  a 
piece  of  sheet  lead  be  presented,  the  lead 
will  be  dissolved,  and  the  mercury  become 
precipitated.  The  fluid  will  then  be  a  solu- 
tion of  oxide  of  lead  in  nitric  acid. 

If  in  this  solution  of  lead,  a  thin  slice  of 
copper  be  suspended,  the  copper  will  be 
dissolved,  and  the  lead  will  become  disen- 
gaged. The  fluid  now  is  a  solution  of  o.vide 
nf  copper  in  nitric  acid. 

If  in  this  solution  of  copper,  a  thin  sheet 
of  iron  be  kepi  immersed,  the  Von  will  be 
dissolved,  and  the  copper  become  precipi- 
tated. The  fluid  now  is  a  solution  of  oxide 
of  iron  in  nitric  acid. 

If  to  this  solution  of  iron,  a  piece  of  zinc 
be  presented,  the  zinc  will  be  dissolved, 
and  the  iron  become  precipitated.  The  so- 
lution then  consists  of  tine,  oxygen,  and  ni- 
tric acid. 

If  to  this  solution  of  oxide  of  zinc  in  ni- 
tric acid,  some  ammonia  be  gradually  add- 
ed, the  ammonia  will  join  to  the  acid 
and  the  oxide  of  zinc  will  be  precipitated 
The  solution  will  then  be  nitrate  of  ammo- 
ma. 

If  to  this  solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia 
some  lune-MMter  ho.  added,  the  ammonia 
Will  become  disengaged,  (and   manifest  it- 
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self  by  a  pungent  odour,)  and  the  solution 
will  be  nitrate  of  lime. 

If  to  this  solution  of  nitrate  of  linic,somo 
oxalic  acid  be  added,  the  lime  will  be  pre- 
cipitated by  this,  and  what  now  remains 
will  be  merely  nitric  acid. 

We  see  from  these  experiments,  that  dif- 
ftrent  bodies  have  different  degrees  of  af- 
finity for  one  and  the  same  substance,  which 
can  only  be  learnt  from  observation  and  ex- 
periments. 

VII.  The  agency  of  chemical  affinity  }s 
either  limited  or  unlimited  ;  in  other  words, 
chemical  affinity  is  capable  of  uniting  bo- 
dies in  definite,  or  in  indefinite  propor- 
tions : — 

Experience  has  convinced  us,  that  in 
bodies  generally 'here  are  certain  precise 
limits  of  combination  beyond  which  their 
action  cannot  pass;  it  remains  still  to  be 
ascertained  how  bodies  can  combine  with- 
in these  limits. 

If  we  attend  to  what  is  known  at  pre- 
sent, we  are  forced  to  acknowledge  that 
this  law-  comprehends  several  modifications, 
winch  may  be  arranged  under  the  following 
classes. 

I.  Chemical  affinity  unites  several  ho- 
llies, in  any  proportion  w  hauoever;  their 
combination  is  therefore  unlimited;  for  in- 
stance, 

If  water  and  ardent  spirit  be  mingled 
together  in  any  quantity,  a  chemical  com- 
bination ensues  ;  for  the  compound  ob- 
tained has  always  a  specific  gravity  differ- 
ent from  the  mean  specific  gravity  of  lie 
fluids  combined.  Its  bulk  is  likewise  not 
the  same  as  that  of  the  fluids  in  a  separate 
state. 

I  he  same  is  the  case  when  liquid  acids 
and  water,  or  acids  and  ardent  .-pirit,  are 
combined  together. 

2    Chemical  affinity  combines  severalbo- 
dies  to  a  certain  extent  or  maximum  only. 
To  this   class   belong    all    those  bodies 
which  are  capable  of  saturation. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  w  ater  can  only 
dissolve  a  certain  quantity  of  salt ;  ardent 
spirit  a  certain  quantity  of  resin,  6>.c. 

Ihe  union  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in 
the  formation  of  water,  belongs'likewiseto 
this  class.  It  will  likewise  apply  to  manr 
cases,  in  which  bodies  neutralize  one  an- 
other. 

If  we  take  a  quantity  of  any  of  the  dense 
acids  diluted  with  water,  for  instance  id* 
phuric  acid,  and  let  fall  into  it  a  solution  of 
an  alkali,  for  example  soda,  by  a  little  at  a 
time,  and  examine  the  mixture  after  «Wf 
addition  of  the  alkali,  we  find  for  a  consi- 
derable time  it  will  exhibit  the  properties* 
an  acid,  it  will  have  a  sour  taste,  aud  con- 
vert vegetable  blue  colours  into  red;  butu 
we  continue  to  add  greater  quantities  of  sodji 
these  aod  properties  will  gradually  diminish. 
and  at  last  disappear  altogether.  At  that 
point,  neutralization  is  said  to  have  take" 
place  ;  if  we  continue  to  add  more  alktm 
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the  mixture  will  gradually  acquire  alkaline 
properties,  it  will  convert  blue  vegetables 
into  green  ,  it  will  have  an  urinous  or  alka- 
line taste,  kc.  These  properties  will  be- 
come stronger,  the  greater  ine  quantity  ot 
the  soda  is  which  is  added. 

But  if  we  proceed  to  evaporate  the  solu- 
tion, in  order  to  obtain  crystals,  we  jo  not 
find  these  containing  an  indefinite  propor- 
tion of  soda  :  on  tiie  contrary  the  salt  ap- 
pears to  be  truly  neutral,  and  any  slight  ex 
cess  of  alkali  present  to  be  oaly  mechani- 
cally mixed.  It  may  be  therelore  said,  that 
the  sulphuric  acid  is  saturated  as  well  as 
neutralized  by  soda.  But  the  converse  n  ill 
not  hold  good,  because  a  salt  may  be  form- 
ed of  the  same  ingredients,  containing  a 
considerable  excess  of  acid,  called  there- 
fore supersulphate  of  soda. 

Again,  take  muriatic  acid,  and  let  fall  into 
it  gradually  carbonate  of  lime  or  magnesia  ; 
an  effervescence  will  take  place,  for  a  che- 
mical union  ensues  between  the  acid  and 
the  lime,  or  magnesia,  while  the  carbonic 
acid,  the  other  constituent  of  these  bodies, 
becomes  disengaged  But  if  we  continue 
the  addition  of  the  carbonate  of  lime,  or 
magnesia,  until  it  produces  no  furthei  effer- 
vescence ;  no  chemical  union  will  be  ob- 
tained on  adding  more  ,  this  will  fall  to  the 
bottom  unaltered,  for  the  combination  is  at 
its  maximum. 

3.  Chemical  affinity  is  capable  of  uniting 
some  bodies  in  one  proportion  only;  thus 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  known  to  form 
but  one  compound,  namely,  water,  whereas 
it  combines  other  bodies  in  two,  three,  or 
more  proportions  ;  each  of  these  combina- 
tions produces  compounds,  possessing  pe- 
culiar properties. 

This  peculiarity  of  combination  is  highly 
important. 

It  is  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  both 
nature  and  art  produce  substances  of  the 
same  principles,  only  combined  in  different 
proportions,  which  possess  peculiar  proper- 
ties, widely  different  from  each  other  1  his 
is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  soda  already  noticed. 

Another  instance  of  this  law  may  be  seen 
in  the  following  experiment : 

Introduce  one  ounce  of  copper  filings  into 
four  ounces  of  muriatic  acid,  contained  in  a 
medicine-phial  of  eight  ounces  capacity, 
cork  it  well,  and  let  it  stand  undisturbed  ; 
the  acid  will  soon  acquire  a  greenish  colour, 
which  becomes  deeper  in  proportion  as  the 
copper  becomes  dissolved,  but  in  a  tea 
days,  if  the  bottle  be  now  and  then  agiiated, 
the  colour  vanishes,  and  the  solution  at  last 
becomes  colourless. 

If  we  now  invert  the  bottle  in  mercury  or 
Water,  and  remove  the  cork  under  that  fluid, 
a  quantity  ot  the  mercury  will  rush  in  :  an 
evident  proof  that  part  of  the  air  contained 
in  the  phial  has  disappeared. 

If  we  examine  the  remaining  air,  we  shall 


find  that  it  is  incapable  of  supporting  flame, 
ami  tha  it  is  nearly  deprived  of  all  its  oxy- 
gen. It  we  now  open  the  phial,  the  solu- 
tion becomes  again  green. 

The  rational?  of  these  phenomena  is  this  ; 
The  quantity  of  oxgen  which  is  present 
in  the  confined  quantity  of  air  in  the  empty 
part  of  the  phial,  combines  with  the  copper 
to  a  certain  tiegree,  which  then  becomes 
soluble  in  the  acid,  and  exhibits  the  green 
solution 

Thia  oxide  is  gradually  decomposed  to  a 
certain  extent,  by  some  of  the  remaining 
copper,  more  of  which  is  thus  dissolved, 
and  the  solution  becomes  colourless.  If 
more  oxygen  be  admitted,  the  solution  be- 
comes green  again  as  before 

4.  In  i lie  formation  of  similar  intimate 
chemical  combinations,  the  same  quantity 
of  a  given  substance  appears  always  requi- 
site :  and  where  there  are  different  com- 
pounds of  the  same  ingredients,  if  all  con- 
tain the  same  quantity  of  one,  th>  relative 
proportions  of  the  other  may  be  expressed 
by  some  of  the  small  whole  numders,  1,  2, 
3,  4,  &.c.  I  bus,  if  such  quantities  of  potash, 
and  of  soda  be  taken,  as  will  both  neutralize 
the  same  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  each  will 
also  neutralize  the  same  weighi  of  nitric  acid 
as  the  other.  Hence  the  salts  formed  by 
ihe  mutual  decomposition  of  neutral  salts 
are  likewise  neutral.  This  important  law 
was  first  announced  by  Dr.  Richter:  in  1792, 
He  also  pointed  out  that  in  the  precipita- 
tion of  metals  by  each  other,  the  whole  of 
the  oxygen  and  acid  are  transferred  .  and 
that  if  the  original  solution  were  neutral, 
ti>e  new  one  is  so  likewise.  Mr.  Dalton  of 
Manchester  about  the  year  180: ,  adopted 
the  opinion,  that  in  these  intimate  com- 
pounds every  particle  ol  the  one  ingredient 
united  to  a  corresponding  particle  of  the 
other,  or  to  some  small  uumberof  particles. 

The  simplicity  and  beauty  of  this,  which 
has  been  called  the  atomic  theory,  made  a 
speedy  and  strong  impression  on  chemists  in 
general.  Dr.  Wollaston  found  it  agree  very 
well  with  the  analyses  of  different  salts, 
formed  of  the  same  acid  and  alkali.  He 
took,  for  instance,  equal  weights  of  carbo- 
nate of  potash,  reduced  one  portion  to  sub- 
carbonate  by  heating  it  to  redness,  then  in- 
troducing them  separately  over  mercury,  and 
letting  up  diluted  sulphuric  acid  to  each, 
found  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  expelled 
from  the  subcarbouate  exactly  one  half  of 
that  from  the  carbonate.  Gay  Lussac,  in 
1808,  first  maintained  that  gases  unite  in 
simple  ratios  of  their  volume,  and  where 
the  compound  is  gaseous,  that  the  conden- 
sation, if  any  is  also  in  a  simple  ratio. 
Thus  1  measure  of  oxygen  unites  with  2  of 
hydrogen  to  form  water ;  1  measure  of  ni- 
trogen with  3  of  hydrogen  to  form  2  mea- 
sures ol  ammonia  ;  equal  measures  of  ammo 
nia  and  muriatic  acid  to  form  muriate  of 
ammonia.    It  appears  too  in  many  instance* 
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that  a  solid  combining  with  a  gas,  does  not 
alter  its  volume,  as  when  charcoal  uniting 
to  osvsen  forms  carbonic  acid  gas.  iierze- 
HU3  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  and  many  other 
chemists,  have  since  adduced  numerous 
proofs  of  the  correctness  of  the  atomic  the- 
ory ;  but  from  the  difficulty  of  analyzing 
bodies  with  sufficient  precision,  and  still 
more  from  the  readiness  with  which  the  in- 
gredients often  combine  with  each  other,  or 
with  the  resulting  compounds,  less  inti- 
mately, and  therefore  in  indeterminate  pro- 
portions, it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  it 
should  be  established  universally. 

VIII  The  energy  of  the  chemical  alnnity 
of  differenl  bodies  is  modified  in  proportion 
to  the  ponderable  quantities  oi  the  substan- 
ces placed  within  the  sphere  of  action.      _ 

It  is  obvious,  from  this,  that  the  denomi- 
nation of  elective  affinity  is  erroneous ;  since 
it  supposes  the  union  of  one  entire  substance 
with  another,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  third. 
But  this  is  not  the  case  ;  a  mere  division  of 
action  takes  place  in  instances  of  this  kind  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  substances  act  according 
to  the  quantitv  existing  within  the  sphere  of 
activity.  The  excess  of  quantity  is  capable 
of  compensating  the  deficiency  of  the  force 
of  affinity.  YWn,  therefore,  a  compound 
body  of  two  substances  is  acted  on  by  a  third, 
that  part  of  the  compound  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  combination,  is  divided  between  the 
two  remaining,  not  only  in  proportion  to 
their  respective  decrees  of  affinity,  but  also 
according  to  their  ponderable  quantities,  so 
that  by  varying  this  in  either,  the  effect  pro- 
duced will  be  varied. 

Thus  Berthollet  has  proved,  that  in  all 
cases  a  large  quantity  of  a  body  is  capable 
of  abstracting  a  portion  of  another,  from  a 
small  portion  of  a  third,  how  weak  soever 
the  affinity  between  the  first  and  second  of 
these  bodies  may  be,  and  how  strong  soever 
tf  j  affinity  between  the  second  and  third. 
Thus  potash  is  capable  of  abstracting  part 
of  the  acid  from  oxalate  of  lime,  phosphate 
of  lime,  and  carbonate  of  lime.  Soda  and 
lime  decompose  partially  sulphate  of  potash. 
Nitric  acid  subtracts  part  of  the  base  from 
oxalate  of  lime,  kc. 

The  following  experiment,  advanced  by 
Berthollet,  will  prove  this  more  clearly. 

If  equal  parts,  by  weight,  of  potash  and 
sulphate  oi  barytes  be  boiled,  in  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  to  dryness,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  sulphuric  acid  has  been  divi- 
ded between  the  two  bases  in  the  compound 
ratio  of  their  mass,  and  their  force  of  affinity. 
The  greater  part  of  the  sulphate  of  barytes 
will  be  found  undecomposed  ;  n  small  quan- 
tity of  barytes  will  be  found  at  liberty  ;  most 
of  the  potash  will  also  be  uncombined,  but 
a  certain  portion  will  be  united  with  the 
sulphuric  acid  which  the  barytes  has  lost,  in 
the  form  of  sulphate  of  potash. 

It  is  not  merely  in  the  instance  stated 
here,  that,  this  division  of  one  body  between 
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two  others,  according  to  their  respective 
masses  and  affinities,  takes  place,  there  be. 
ing  scarcely  any  example  to  the  contrary. 

And  as  the  affinities  of  bodies  vary  with 
their  masses,  it  is  obvious  that,  when  vte 
speak  of  the  affinities  of  bodies,  we  ought  to 
consider  them  as  always  acting  in  certain 
determinate  proportions. 

Aua'nte.  (From  outwit,  to  dry.)  A  dry 
disease,  proceeding  from  a  fermentation  in 
the  stomach,  described  by  Hippocrates de 
Morbis. 

Ada'pse-    The  same. 

Ac'ches.  (From  tvyja,  to  be  proud.) 
The  neck,  which,  in  the  posture  of  pride,  i< 
made  stiff  and  erect. 

Jiudilory  nertc.  See  JS'trve  and  Portii 
mollis. 

Auditory  passage.  See  Eur  and  Metikt 
auditor  his  interims. 

Augu  stijai.  An  epithet  given  to  seven1 
compound  medicine:. 

Auli'scos.  (From  uv>.o;,  a  pipe.)  Ak- 
theter,  or  clyster-pipe. 

Au'los.     The  same. 

AU'RA.  (From  aa>,  to  breathe.)  km 
subtile  vapour,  or  exhalation. 

AURA  EP1LLPTICA.  A  sensation 
which  is  telt  by  epileptic  patients,  as  if  a 
blast  of  cold  air  ascended  from  the  lower 
parts  towards  the  heart  and  head. 

AU'RA  SE  MINIS.  The  extremely  sub. 
tile  and  vivifying  portion  of  the  semen li 
rile,that  ascends  through  the  Fallopian  tubes, 
to  impregnate  the  ovum  in  the  ovarium. 

Aura  vita'lis.  So  Helmont  calls  the 
vital  heat. 

Aura'ntia  ccrassate'ntia.  CurassM, 
or  Curassao  apples,  or  oranges.  The  fink 
so  called  seem  to  be  the  immature  orangfc. 
that  by  som^  accident  have  been  checkedit 
their  growth  They  are  a  grateful  aromatic 
bitter,  ot  a  flavour  very  different  from  tbr. 
of  the  peel  of  the  ripe  fruit,  and  without uj 
acid;  what  little  tartness  they  have  when 
fresh  is  lost  in  drying.  Infused  in  wine, or 
brandy,  they  afford  a  good  bitter  for  the 
stomach.  They  are  used  to  promote  the 
discharge  in  issues,  whence  their  name  ot 
issue  peas,  and  to  give  the  flavour  of  hops  to 
beer. 

Aura'nth  ba'ccje.  Seville  oranges.  See 
Citrus  aurai i 

Aura'ntii  cortex.  See  Citrus  flt"*1' 
Hum. 

AURVNTIUM.  (So  called,  ab  ««• 
colore,  from  its  golden  colour  or  fronufrw- 
Hum,  a  town  of\Vcnaia.)  See  Citrus  wf^ 
Hum. 

AURI'CULA.  (dim.  of  auris,  the  ear. 
The  external  ear,  upon  which  are  several 
eminences  and  depressions,  as  the  AeiiJi*"* 
Hhelix,  tragus,  antUratrus,  conchx  ancmi 
*  apha,  and  lobulus.     See  Ear.  . 

Vuri'cula  jvvs,    Jew's  ear.    See  r 
nimntlrr. 
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Auricula  ml'ris.     See  Hiei actum. 

Auri'cula:  cor'dis.  The  auricles  of  the 
heart.     See  Heart. 

AURICULA'RIS.  (Auricularis,        sc. 

digitus;  from  auris,  the  ear ;  so  called  be- 
cause people  generally  put  it  into  the  ear, 
when  the  hearing  is  obstructed.)  The  little 
finger. 

Auri'ga.  (A  wagoner.  Lat)  A  ban- 
dage for  the  sides  is  so  called  because  it  is 
made  like  the  traces  of  a  wagon-horse. 
Galen. 

Auri'go.  (Ab  aurto  colore ;  from  its 
yellow  colour.)  The  jaundice.  See  Ic- 
terus. 

Auripi'gmentum.  (From  aurum,  gold, 
and  pigmcntum,  paint ;  so  called  from  its 
colour  and  its  use  to  painters.)  Yellow  or- 
piraent.     See  Arsenic. 

AURIS.  (From  aura,  air,  as  being  the 
medium  of  hearing.)  The  ear,  or  organ  of 
hearing.     See  Ear. 

Au'ris  leva'tor.     See  Allollens  aurem. 

Aurisca'lpium.  (From  auris,  the  ear, 
and  scalpo,  to  scrape.)  An  instrument  for 
cleansing  the  ear. 

Au'rium  so'rdes.     The  wax  of  the  ears. 

Au'rium  tinm'tus.  A  ringing  noise  in 
the  ears. 

Auru'go.     The  jaundice. 

AU'RUM.     Gold. 

Au'rum  horizonta'le.  Oil  of  cinnamon 
and  sugar. 

Au'rum  lepro'sum.     Antimony. 

Au'rum  musi'vum.  A  preparation  of 
tin,  sulphur,  sal-ammoniac,  and  quick- 
silver. 

Au'rum  po'tabile.  Gold  dissolved  and 
mixed  with  oil  of  rosemary,  to  be  drank. 

Au'rus  Brazilie'nsis.  An  obsolete  name 
of  the  Calamus  arornaticus. 

Authe'meron.  (From  avroc,  the  same, 
and  >ifji.tfn,  a  day.)  A  medicine  which 
gives  relief,  or  is  to  be  administered  the 
same  day. 

Autolitho'tomus.  One  who  cut.*  him- 
self for  the  stone. 

Autocrate'ia.  The  healing  power  of 
nature.     Hippocrates. 

Auto'psia.  (From  <*i/to?,  himself,  and 
v&lo/jiau,  to  see.)     Ocular  evidence. 

Auto'pyros.  (From  hvtos,  itself,  and 
&vf,o;, wheat.,)  Bread  made  with  the  meal 
of  wheat,  from  which  the  bran  has  not  been 
removed.     Galen. 

Auxilia'ru  mu'sculi.  The  pyramidal 
muscles  of  the  abdomen. 

Ava'nsis.    Avante.    Indigestion. 

AVELLA'NA.  (From  Albella,  or  Avella, 
a  town  in  Campania,  where  they  grew.) 
The  hazel-nut. 

Avella'na  catha'rtica.  Barbadoes  nuts. 
A  purgative. 

Avella'na  Mexicana.  Cocoa  and  cho- 
colate nut. 

Avella'na  purga'trix.    Garden  spurge. 
AVE'NA.    (From  aveo,   to   covet ;    be- 
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cause   cattle   are   so    fond     of  it.)         The 
oat. 

E  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linntean  system.  Class,  Triandria.  Or- 
der, Digynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  oat. 

Ave'.na  satl'va.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  arena  of  11)9  pharmacopeias.  It  is  the 
seed  which  is  yommonly  used,  and  called 
the  oat.  There  are  two  kinds  of  oats:  the 
black  and  ihe  while.  They  have  similar 
virtues,  but  the  black  are  chiefly  sown  for 
horses.  They  are  less  farinaceous,  and  less 
nourishing,  than  rice,  or  wheat;  yet  atl'ord 
a  sufficient  nourishment,  of  easy  digestion, 
to  such  as  feed  constantly  on  them.  In 
Scotland,  and  some  of  the  Northern  coun- 
ties of  England,  oats  form  the  chief  bread 
of  the  inhabitants.  They  are  much  used 
in  Germany  ;  but,  in  Norway,  oat  bread  is:a 
luxury,  among  the  common  people.  Gruels 
made  with  the  flour,or  meal,  called  oatmeal, 
digest  easily,  have  a  soft  mucilaginous  qua- 
lity, by  which  they  obtund  acrimony,  and 
are  used  for  common  drink  and  food  in 
fevers,  inflammatory  disorders,  coughs, 
hoarseness,  roughness,  and  exulceration  of 
the  fauces  ;  and  water  gruels  answer  all 
the  purposes  of  Hippocrates's  ptisan.  Ex- 
ternally, poultices,  with  oatmeal,  vinegar, 
and  a  very  little  oil,  are  good  for  sprains 
and  bruises.  Stimulant  poultices,  with  the 
grounds  of  strong  beer,  mixed  up  with 
oatmeal,  are  made  for  tumours,  &c.  of  a 
gangrenous  tendency. 

Ave'n.*  se'mina.     See  Acena  saliva. 

Avenacu.  A  Molucca  tree  of  a  caustic 
quality. 

Avens,  common.     See  Geum. 

AVENZOAR,  a  native  of  Seville,  in 
Spain, who  flourished  about  the  beginning  of 
the  twelfth  century;  he  was  made  physician 
to  the  king,  and  is  said,  but  on  imperfect 
evidence,  to  have  attained  the  uncommon 
age  of  135.  He  prepared  his  own  medi- 
cines, and  practised  surgery,  as  well  as  phy- 
sic. His  principal  work  was  a  compendium 
of  the  practice  of  medicine,  called  •'  Al 
Theiser,''  containing  some  diseases  not 
elsewhere  described,  and  numerous  cases 
candidly  related.  He  was  called  the  Ex- 
perimenter, from  his  careful  investigation 
of  the  powers  of  medicines  by  actual 
trial. 

,  AVERROES,  an  eminent  philosopher 
and  physician,  born  about  the  middle  of  the 
12th  century,  at  Corduba  in  Spain.  He 
studied  medicine  under  Avenzoar,  but  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  much  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  it,  his  life  exhibiting  the 
most  extraordinary  vicissitudes  of  honours 
bestowed  upon  him  as  a  magistrate,  and 
persecutions,  which  he  underwent  for  reli- 
gion. He  appears  to  have  first  observed, 
that  the  smallpox  occurs  but  once  in  the 
same  person.  His  principal  medical  work, 
called  the  "  Universal,"  is  a  compendium 
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of  physic  mostly  collected  from othei  au- 
thors    He  died  about  the  year  1206. 

/viCENNA,  a  celebrated  philosopher 
and  physician,  born  in  Chorasan,  in  the  year 
So.P  S«  ^udied  at  Bagdat,  ob ained^a 
decree,  and  beganto  practise  at  18  ,  a  no 
Ron  attained  great  wealth ^  hoM 
in  the  court  of  the  caliph  But  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  residing  at  Ispahan, 
after  several  years  spent  in  travelling,  he 
impaired  his  constitution  by  >ntemper«^> 
and  died  of  a  dysentery  in  h,s  58th  year. 
His  chief  work  on  medicine,  called  ca- 
non  Medicinal  though  mostly  borrowed 
from  the  Greek  or  other  preceding  wnteis, 
and  in  a  very  diffuse  style,  acquired  great  re- 
JutaUon,  a^d  was  taught  in  the  European 
colleges  till   near  the  middle  of  the   17th 

century.  ,  c   „  „„„„, 

AVICE'NNIA.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnasan  system.  Class/ 
Didynamia.    Order,  Avgiosptrmia. 

Avicenm'a  tomento'sa  1  he  systema- 
tic name  for  the  plant  which  affords  the 
Malacca  bean,  or  Anacardiwn  orient  ale  ot 
the  pharmacopoeias.  The  truit,  or  nut,  so 
called,  is  of  a  shining  black  colour,  heart- 
shaped,  compressed,  and  about  the  size  of 
the  thumb-nail.  It  is  the  produce  of  the 
Avicennia  tomenlosa ;  folus  cordato- oralis, 
subtus  tomentosis,  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  now 
deservedly  forgot  in  this  country. 

Avigato  Pear.     See  Laurus  persea. 

AXILLA.  {Axilla,  atzil,  Heb.  Sca- 
liger  deduces  it  from  ago,  to  act ;  in  this 
manner,  ago,  axo,  axa,  axula,  axilla.)  The 
cavity  under  the  upper  part  of  the  arm, 
called  the  arm-pit. 

Axillary  arteries.  Arteriac  axillaris. 
The  axillary  arteries  are  continuations  of 
the  subclavian,  and  give  off,  each  of  them, 
in  the  axilla,  four  mammary  arteries,  the 
sub-scapular,  and  the  posterior  and  anterior 
circumflex  arteries,  which  ramify  about  the 
joint. 

Axillary  nerve.  Articular  nerve.  A 
branch  of  the  brachial  plexus.and  sometimes 
of  the  radial  nerve.  It  runs  outwards  and 
backwards,  around  the  neck  of  the  humerus, 
and  is  lost  in  the  muscles  of  the  scapula. 

Axillary  veins.  Vena  axiUares.  The 
axillary  veins  receive  the  blood  from  the 
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veins  of  the  arm,  and  evacuate  it  intotbe 
subclavian  vein. 

A'xis.      (From  ago,  to  act.)    bee  Den- 

taint-  .  .   , 

AXU'NGIA.  (From  axis,  an  axle-tree, 
and    unguo,  to  anoint.)     Hog's  lard 

Axu'ngia  cuka'ta.    Purified  hogs  lard. 

Axo'ngia  de  mu'mmia.     Marrow. 

A'zac     (Arab.)     Gum  ammoniac. 

Aza'guk.     Verdigris. 

Azamer.      Native      cinnabar.     Venn.- 

'°Azed.     A  fine  kind  of  camphor. 

AZOT  (From  a,  prrv.  and  <>,  to  live; 
because  it  is  unfit  for  respiration.)  See 
JS'itrogen. 

Azot,  gaseous  oxide  of.  See  Jfilrogtn, 
gaseous  oxide  of.  . 

A'zoth.    An  imaginary  universal  remedy. 

A'zub.     Alum. 

Azc'rium.  Quicksilver,  sulphur,  and 
sal-ammoniac. 

A'zvges.  (From  o,  pnv.  and  Qjyt,  a 
yoke.)  The  os  sphenoides  was  so  called, 
because  it  ha3  no  fellow. 

A'ZYGOS.  (From  a,  pnv.  and  &«,* 
yoke  ;  because  it  has  no  fellow.)  Several 
single  muscles,    veins,    bones,  &c.  are  so 
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A'zygos   morga'gni.      A   muscle  of  tie 

mouth. 

A'zygos  froce  ssus.     A  process  ot  the  05 

sphenoides. 

A'ZYGOS  U'VULjE.  Palato-slaphilma 
of  Douglas.  Slapliilinus,  or  Epistaphilinruol 
Winslovv.  A  muscle  of  the  uvula,  which 
arises  at  one  extremity  of  the  suture  which 
joins  the  palate  bones,  runs  down  the  whole 
length  of  the  velum  and  uvula,  resembling 
an  earth-worm,  and  adhering  to  the  tendons 
of  the  circumflexi.  It  is  inserted  into  the 
tip  of  the  uvula.  Its  use  is  to  raise  the 
uvula  upwards  and  forwards,  and  to  shorten 

A'zygos  vein.  Vena  asygos.  Vena  mt 
pari.  The  vein  is  situated  in  the  right  cavity 
of  the  thorax,  upon  the  dorsal  vertebra;.  It 
receives  the  blood  from  the  vertebral,  inter- 
costal, bronchial,  pericardiac,  and  diaphrag- 
matic veins,  and  evacuates  it  into  the  vena 
cava  superior. 
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Jjabuzica'rius.  (From  Auwu^ai,  to  speak 
inarticulately.)  The  incubus  or  night- 
mare ',  so  called  because,  in  this  disorder,the 
person  is  apt  to  make  an  inarticulate  and 
confused  noi?e- 


Ba  cca  MONSPEUKNSis.  Inula  dystnlt- 
rica.  , 

Bacca'lia.  («i  baccharum  copid,  becauw 
it  abounds  in  berries.)  The  bay,  or  law 
free, 
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Bi'ccs.  bermudk'nses.  See  Sapindus 
viponaria. 

Ba'cce  juniperi.  Juniper  berries.  See 
Juniperus. 

Ba'ccje  lau'ri.  Laurel  berries.  See 
Lauras. 

Ba'ccje  norla'ndicje.  See  Rubus  Arc- 
ticus. 

Ba'ccje  piscato'rije.  See  Menispermum 
coccnlus. 

Ba'ccharis.  (From  bacchus,  wine  ;  from 
its  fragrance  resembling  that  liquor.)  See 
Inula  dysenttrica. 

Bacher's  pills.  Pilules,  tunica  Bacheri. 
A  celebrated  medicine  in  France,  employed 
for  the  cure  of  dropsies.  Their  principal 
ingredient  is  the  extract  of  raelampodmm, 
or  black  hellebore. 

Ba'cchia.  (From  bacchus,  wine  ;  be- 
cause it  generally  proceeds  from  hard  drink- 
ing and  intemperance.)  Gutta  rosacea. 
A   name    given    by  Linnaeus  to  a  pimpled 

BACCIU5,  Andrew,  a  native  of  Ancona, 
practised  medicine  at  Home  towardsthe  end 
of  the  16th  century  ,and  became  physician  to 
Pope  Sixtus  V.  He  appears  to  hive  had 
great  industry  and  learning  from  his  nume- 
rous publications ;  of  which  the  chief,  "  De 
Thermis,"  gives  an  extensive  examination 
of  natural  waters. 

Ba'cculi.  Is  used,  by  some  writers,  for 
a  particular  kind  ef  lozenges,  shaped  into 
little  short  rolls.  Hildanus  likewise  uses 
it  for  an  instrument  in  surgery. 

Ba'coba.     The  Banana. 

B  ACT!  SHU  A,  George,  was  a  cele- 
brated physician  of  Chorasan,  distinguished 
also  for  his  literary  attainments.  He  was 
successful  in  curing  the  reigning  caliph  of  a 
complaint  of  the  stomach,  which  brought 
him  into  great  honour;  he  translated  seve- 
ral of  theancient  medical  authors  into  the 
Arabian  language  ;  and  many  of  his  obser- 
vations are  recorded  by  Rhazes  and  other 
succeeding  physicians.  His  son,  Gabriel, 
was  in  equal  estimation  with  the  famous 
Haroun  Al  Raschid,  whom  he  cured  of  apo- 
plexy by  blood-letting,  in  opposition  to  the 
opinion  of  the  other  physicians. 

Bapia'ga.  A  kind  of  sponge  usually 
sold  in  Russia,  the  powder  of  which  is  said 
to  take  away  the  livid  marks  of  blows  and 
bruises  within  a  few  hours.  It  is  only  de- 
scribed by  Bauxbaum,  and  its  nature  is  not 
properly  understood. 

Badian  se'men.  The  seed  of  a  tree  which 
grows  in  China,  and  smells  like  aniseed. 
The  Chinese  (and  Dutch,  in  imitation  of 
them)  sometimes  use  the  badiane  to  give 
their  tea  an  aromatic  taste.  See  Illkium 
anisalum. 

Badi'za  a'qua.     See  Balk  waters. 

Baokanum  skmen.     Indian  aniseed. 

Baducca.  (Indian.)  A  species  of  cap- 
pans. 

Ba'ovhfr.     An  antidote. 
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B.s'os.  (Boise.)  In  Hippocrates  it  means 
few  ;  but  in  P.  jEgineta,  it  is  an  epithet  for 
a  poultice. 

BAGLIVI,  George,  boru  at  Ragusa  in 
16T»8,  after  graduating  at  Padua,  and  impro- 
ving himself  greatly  by  travelling  through- 
out  Italy,  was  made  professor  of  medicine 
and  anatomy  at  Rome.  In  J696,  he  pub- 
lished an  excellent  work  on  the  practice  of 
physic,  condemning  the  exclusive  attach- 
ment to  theory,  and  earnestly  recommend- 
ing the  Kippocratic  method  of  observation; 
which, he  niaintained,assi->ted  by  the  modern 
improvements  in  anatomy  and  physiology, 
would  tend  greatly  to  the  advancement  of 
medicine.  He  has  left  also  several  other 
tracts,  though  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  38. 

BAGNIUGF  WELLS.  A  saline  mi- 
neral spring  in  London,  resembling  the 
Lpsorn  water.  In  most  constitutions,  three 
half-pints  is  considered  a  full  dose  for  purg- 
ing. 

Ba'gmo.  (From  bagno,  Ital.)  A  bathing 
or  sweating-house. 

Ba'  he:  coyo  i.i.i.  Bay  takes  it  to  be  the 
Areca,  or  Faufel. 

Ba'hel  schc'lli.  An  Indian  tree.  See 
Ge.ni.-ta. 

Ba'iac     White  lead. 

BAILLOU,  Guii.laume  de,  commonly 
called  BaUoriins,  was  born  in  1538  at  Paris, 
where  he  graduated  and  attained  consider- 
able eminence.  He  was  very  active  in  the 
contest  for  precedence  between  the  physi- 
cians and  surgeons,  which  was  at  length 
decided  in  favour  of  the  former.  His  wri- 
tings are  numerous,  though  not  now  much 
esteemed;  but  he  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  who  properly  discriminated  between 
gout  and  rheumatism. 

Ba'la.     The  plaintain-tree. 

Balai'na     macrock'thala.  (fiahaiva : 

from  liaKKoo,  to  cast,  from  its  power  in  cast- 
ing up  water ;  and  /uaKpoK.s<pa\o;  :  from 
fj.ax.Ki;,  long,  and  xipa.hu,  a  bead  ;  from 
the  length  of  its  head.)  The  systematic 
name  of  a  species  of  whale. 

Balam'num  oleum.     Oil  of  the  ben-nut. 

Balanoca'stanum.  (From  /SaXovoc,  a 
nul,  and  xaraviv,  achesnut;  so  called  from 
its  tuberous  root.)  The  bunium  bulbocas- 
tanurn,  or  earth-nut :  which  see. 

Ba'la.nos.  Balanus.  (From  fiaxxcu,  to 
cast;  because  it  sheds  its  fruit  upon  the 
ground.)     1.  An  acorn. 

2.  Hippocrates,  in  his  Treatise  de  Aft'ec- 
tionibus,  expresses  by  it  the  oak. 

3.  Theopbastrus  uses  it  sometimes,  to 
express  any  glandiferous  tree. 

4.  From  the  similitude  of  form,  this 
word  is  used  to  express  suppositories  and 
pessaries. 

5.  A  name  of  the  glans  penis. 

BAI.AU  S1IU.M.  (From  0aMas,  vari- 
ous, and  ot/»,  to  dry;  so  called  from  the 
variety  of  its  colours,  and  its  becoming 
soon  drv  :  or  from    ^Aovnv.n  to  germinate. > 
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Balauslia.  A  large  rose-like  fiower,of  a  red 
colour,  the  produce  of  ihe  plant  from  which 
we  obtain  the  granatuni.  See  Punica  gra- 
natum. 

BALBUTIES.  (From     0a£a?a>,      to 

stammer;  or  from  balbel,  Heb.  to  stammer.) 
A  defect  of  speech  ;  properly,  that  sort  of 
stammering  where  the  patient  sometimes 
hesitates,  and  immediately  after,  speaks  pre- 
cipitately. It  is  the  Psellismus  Balbuiiens 
of  Cullen. 

Bali'sta.  (From  @akkau  to  cast.)  The 
astragalus,  a  bone  of  the  foot,  was  formerly 
called  os  balista?,  because  the  ancients  used 
to  cast  it  from  their  slings. 

Balloo'n.  (Ballon,  or  balon,  French.) 
A  large  glass  receiver  in  the  form  of  a  hol- 
low globe.  For  certain  chemical  operations 
balloons  are  made  with  two  necks,  placed 
opposite  to  each  other;  one  to  receive  the 
neek  of  a  retort,  and  the  other  to  enter  the 
neck  of  a  second  balloon,:  this  apparatus  is 
called  enfiladed  balloons.  '1  heir  use  is  to 
increase  the  whole  space  of  the  receiver, 
because  any  number  of  these  may  be  ad- 
justed to  each  other.  The  only  one  of  these 
vessels  which  is  generally  used,  is  a  small 
oblong  balloon  with  two  necks,  which  is  to 
be  luted  to  the  retort,  and  to  the  receiver, 
or  great  balloon  ;  it  serves  to  remove  this 
receiver  from  the  body  of  the  furnace,  and 
to  hinder  it  from  being  too  much  heated. 

Ballo'te.  (From  0ak\u,  to  send  forth, 
and  ovc,  «toc,  the  ear;  because  it  sends 
forth  flowers  like  ears.)  Ballota.  Stink- 
ing horehound.  A  nettle-like  plant.  The 
ballole  nigra  of  Linnaeus. 

Balm.     See  Melissa. 

Balm  of  Gilead.    See  Dracocephalum. 

Balm  of  Mecca.  See  Jlmyris  opobalsa- 
mum. 

Balm,  Turkey.    See  Dracocephalum. 

Balmoney.     See  JFJliusa  meum. 

BALNEUM.  A  bath,  or  bathing-house. 
See  Bath. 

Ba'lneum  anima'le.  The  wrapping  any 
part  of  an  animal,  just  killed,  round  the 
body,  or  a  limb. 

BA'LNKUM  ARENA:.  A  sand-bath 
for  chemical  purposes.     See  Bath. 

BA'LNEUM  CA'LIDUM.  A  hot-bath 
See  Bath. 

BA'LNEUM  FRI  GIDUM.  A  cold-bath. 
See  Bath. 

BA'LNEUM  MARINE.  Balneum  maris. 
A  warm-water  bath.     See  Bath. 

BALNEUM  MEDICA TUM.  A  bath 
impregnated  with  drugs. 

Ba'lnkum  si'ccijm.  Balneum  cinercum. 
A  dry  bath,  either  with  ashes,  sand,  or  iron 
tilings. 

Ba'j.nei/m  siji.phu'reum.  A  sulphurous 
bath. 

BA'LNKUM  TE'PIDUM.  A  tepid  bath 
See  Bath. 
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BALSAM.  (Balsamum.  From  i^ 
somen,  Hebrew.)  The  term  balsam  was 
anciently  applied  to  any  strong-scented 
natural  vegetable  resin  of  about  the  fluidity 
of  treacle,  inflammable,  not  miscible  with 
water,  without  addition,  and  supposed  to  be 
possessed  of  many  medical  virtues.  All 
the  turpentines,  the  Peruvian  balsam,  co. 
paiba  balsam,  he.  are  examples  of  natural 
balsams.  Besides,  many  medicines  com- 
pounded  of  various  resins,  or  oils,  and 
brought  to  this  consistence,  obtained  the 
name  of  balsam.  Latterly,  however,  the 
term  has  been  restricted  to  those  resins 
which  contain  the  Benzoic  acid.  Of  these 
only  four  are  commonly  known,  the  gum 
benzoin,  balsam  of  Tolu,that  of  Peru,  and 
storax. 

Balsam  apple,  malt.  The  fruit  of  the 
Momordica  elalerium  of  Linnaeus.  See  Mo- 
mordica  elaterium. 

Balsam,  artificial.  Compound  medi- 
cines are  thus  termed  which  are  made  of  a 
balsamic  consistence  and  fragrance.  They 
are  generally  composed  of  expressed  or 
ethereal  oils,  resins,  and  other  solid  bodies, 
which  give  them  the  consistence  of  butter. 
The  basis,  or  body  of  them,  is  expressed  oil 
of  nutmeg,  and  frequently  wax,  butter,  kc. 
They  are  usually  tinged  with  cinnabar  and 
saffron. 

Balsam,  Canary.     See  Dracocephalum. 

Balsam  of  Canada.     See  Pinus  Balsamic 

Balsam  of  Copaiba.  See  Copaifera  offici- 
nalis. 

Balsam,  natural.  A  resin  which  has 
not  yet  assumed  the  concrete  form,  but  still 
continues  in  a  fluid  state,  is  so  called,  as 
common  turpentine,  balsamum  copaiva,pe- 
ruvianum,  tolutanum,  &c. 

Balsam,  Peruvian.  See  Myroxylon  Pmi- 
fcrum. 

Balsam  of  sulphur.  See  Balsamum  ml- 
phuris. 

Balsam  of  Tolu.  See  Tohtifera  balsa- 
mum. 

Balsam,  Turkey.     See  Dmcocephalum. 

Balsama'tio.  (From  balsamum,  a  bal- 
sam.)   The  embalming  of  dead  bodies. 

Baisv'mea.  (From  balsamum,  balsam.) 
The  balm  of  Gilead  fir;  so  called  from  its 
odour.    See  Pinus  balsamca. 

Bai.sawk.l,i:'on.  (From  balsamum,  bal- 
sam, and  t\aiA\  oil.)  Balm  of  Gilead,  or 
true  balsamum  Judaicum. 

Ba'lsami  oleum.     Balm  of  Gilead. 

BALSAMICA.  (Balsamica,  sc.  wrf 
camenta  ;  from  Cixa-a^ov,  balsam.)  Balsa- 
mics.  A  term  generally  applied  to  sub- 
stance*  o(  a  smooth  and  oily  consistence, 
which  possess  emollient,  sweet,  and  gene- 
rally aromatic  qualities.  Hoffman  calls 
those  medicines  by  this  name,  which  are  hot 
and  acrid,  ami  also  the  natural  balsams, 
stimulating  gums,  Sic.  by  which  the  vital 
heat  is  increased.  !>r.  Ciillen  speaks  of 
them  under  the    joint    title    of  OfffertWW**' 
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itiiiutsa,  considering  that  turpentine  is  the 
basks  of  all  balsams. 

Balsami'fera  Brazilien'sis.  The  bal- 
sam copaiba-tree. 

Balsami'fera  Indica'na.  The  Peruvian 
balsam-tree. 

Balsami'ta  fcemi'nea.  See  Achillea  age- 
ratum. 

Balsami'ta  lutea.  The  polygonum  per- 
sicaria  oi 'Linnaeus  ;  which  see. 

Balsami'ta  mi'nor.     Sweet  maudlin. 

Balsami'ta  major.  >        See     Tanacttum 

Balsami'ta  mas.      J  Balsamita. 

BA'LSAMUM.  (From  baal  sumen,  Heb. 
the  prince  of  oils.)  A  balsam.  See  Bal- 
sam. 

Ba'lsamum  jEgypti'acum.  See  Amyris 
opobahamunt . 

Ba'lsamum  America'num.  See  Myroxy- 
lon  Perui/erunt. 

Ba'lsamum  ano'cynum.  A  preparation 
made  from  tacamahacca,  distilled  with  tur- 
pentine and  soap  liniment,  and  tincture  ot 
opium. 

Ba'samum  alpinum.  See  Amy r is  opobat- 
samum. 

Ba'lsamum  antimo'nii.  A  remedy  for- 
merly applied  to  cancer. 

Ba'lsamum  arce'i.  A  preparation  com- 
posed of  gum-eleuii  and  suet. 

Ba  lsamum  Asia'ticum.  See  Amyris  opo- 
balsamum. 

Ba'lsamum  Brazilie'nse.  See  Pinus 
bahamta. 

Ba'lsamum  Canade'nse.  See  Pinus  bal- 
samea. 

Ba'lsamum  cepha'licum.  A  distillation 
of  oils,  nutmeg,  cloves,  amber,  iic. 

Ba'lsamum  commendato'ris.  A  com- 
position of  storax,  benzoe,  myrrh,  aloes, 
ice. 

Ba'lsamum  Copa'ib/£.  See  Copaifera 
officinalis. 

Ba'lsamum  embryonum.  A  preparation 
of  aniseed. 

Ba'lsamum  genui'num  antiquo'rum.  See 
Amyris  oj/obalsamum. 

Ba'lsamum  Gileade'nse.  See  Amyris 
opobahamum. 

Ba'lsamum  guaia'ciwum.  Balsam  of  Peru 
and  spirits  of  wine. 

Ba'lsamum  Guidonis.  The  same  as  bal- 
samum anodynum. 

ba'lsamum  Hunga'r/cum.  A  balsam  pre- 
pared from  a  coniferous  tree  on  the  Carpa- 
thian mountains. 

Ba'lsamum  Judaicum.  See  Amyris  opn- 
balsamum. 

Ba'lsamum  Locate'lli-  (Loealclli ;  so 
called  from  its  inventor  Lucatellus.)  Balsa- 
mum  Lucatclli.  A  preparation  made  of  oil, 
turpentine,  wax,  and  red  saunders  ;  now 
disused  ;  formerly  exhibited  in  coughs  of 
Jong  standing. 

Ba'lsamum  mas.  The  herb  costmary.  See 
Tiinacrtum  btihnmxla. 


Ba'lsamum  e  Me'cca.  See  Amyris  opo- 
bahamum. 

Ba'lsamum  Mexica  num.  See  Myroxylon 
Pcruiftrum. 

Ba'lsamum  novum.  A  new  balsam  from 
a  red  fruit  in  the  West  Indies. 

Ba'lsamum  odori'ferum.  A  preparation 
of  oil,  wax,  and  any  essential  oil. 

Ba'lsamum  Pe'rskum  A  balsamum  com- 
posed of  storax,  benzoe,  myrrh,  and  aloes. 

Ba'lsamum  Peruvia'mjm.  See  Myroxylon 
Ptruiferum . 

Ba'lsamum  rackasira.  This  balsam, 
which  is  inodorous  when  cold,  but  of  a 
smell  approaching  to  that  of  Tolu  balsam 
when  heated,  is  brought  from  India  in 
gourd-shells.  It  is  slightly  bitter  to  the 
taste,  and  adheres  to  the  teeth,  on  chewing. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  factitious 
balsams,  and  is  scarcely  ever  prescribed  in 
this  country. 

Ba'lsamum  sa'mech.  A  factitious  bal- 
sam, composed  of  tartar,  dulcified  by  spirits 
of  wine. 

Ba'lsamum  sapona'ceum.  A  name  given 
to  the  preparation  called  opodeldoc. 

Ba'lsamum  satu'rni.  The  remedy  so 
named  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the  acetate 
of  lead  in  od  of  turpentine,  and  digesting 
the  mixture  till  it  acquires  a  red  colour. 
This  is  found  to  be  a  good  remedy  for  clean- 
sing foul  ulcers  ;  but  it  is  not  acknowledged 
in  our  dispensatories. 

Ba'lsamum  sty'racis  Benzoi'ni.  Gum 
benzoin  is  so  called.     See  Slyrax  Benzoin. 

Ba'lsamum  su'ccini.     Oil  of  amber. 

Ba'lsamum  su'lphuris.  A  solution  of  sul- 
phur in  oil. 

Ba'lsamum  su'lphuris  anisa'tum.  Tere- 
binthinated  balsam  of  sulphur,  and  oil  of 
aniseed. 

Ba'lsamum  su'lphuris  Barbade'nse. 
Sulphar  boiled  with  Barbadoes  tar. 

Ba'lsamum  su'lphuris  ckassum.  Thick 
balsam  of  sulphur. 

Ba'l«amum  su'lphuris  terebinthina'- 
tum.  This  is  made  by  digesting  the  sulphur 
with  oil  of  turpentine  ;  it  is  now  confined 
to  veterinary  medicine. 

Ba'lsamum  su'lphuris  simplex.  Sulphur 
boiled  with  oil. 

Ba'lsamum  Syria'cum.  The  balm  of  Gi- 
lead.    See  Amyris  i.pobalsamutn. 

Ba'lsamum  Toluta'num.  See  Toluifera 
balsamum. 

Ba'lsamum  trauma'ticum.  Vulnerary 
balsam.  A  form  of  medicine  prescribed  in 
the  London  Dispensatory,  intended  to  sup- 
ply the  place  of  the  tincture  commonly 
called  Friar's  balsam,  so  famous  for  curing 
old  ulcers.  The  London  college  have  na- 
med it  Tinctura  Benzoini  composila. 

Ba'lsamum  universa'le.  A  name  given 
to  the  unguentum  salurninum  of  old  phar- 
macopoeias. 

Ba'lsamum  vi.'ki'm.  See  Armyri.i  opobahn 
mum. 
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Ba'lsamum  vi'bide.  Linseed I  oil,  turpen- 
tine, and  verdigris  mixed  together. 

bI'lsamum  vi't*  Hoffma'bni.  Beautne 
de  vie.  An  artificial  balsam,  so  named  tro.n 
its  inventor,  and  composed  of  a  great  varie- 
ty of  the  warmest  and  most  grateful  essen- 
tial oils,  such  as  nutmegs,  cloves,  lavender, 
fee.  with  balsam  of  Peru,  dissolved  in  high- 
ly rectified  spirit  of  wine;  but  it  is  now 
greatly  abridged  in  the  number  ot  ingre- 
dients, and  but  little  used.  _  < 
Balzoi'num.  The  gum-benjamin. 
Bamba'lio.  (From  @*f*£*tva,,  to  speak 
inarticulately.)  A  person  who  stammers, 
or  lisps. 

Bambo'o.  (Indian.)  The  young  shoots 
of  the  arundo  bambos,  of  Linnajus,  which 
are  prepared  by  the  natives  of  both  indies 
with  vinegar,  garlic,  pepper,  &.c  into  a  very 
excellent  pickle,  which  promotes  the  appe- 
tite, and  assists  digestion. 

Ba'mia  moscha'ta.  bee  Hibiscus. 
Basher.  The  name  of  a  plant  common 
in  Egypt,  the  husk  of  which  they  dress  with 
meat,  and,  from  its  agreeable  flavour,  make 
great  use  of  it  in  their  ragouts. 
Ban  a'rbor.  The  coffee-tree. 
BANA'MA.  (Indian.)  Bananeira,  Ft- 
coidts.  Ficus  Indica.  Musa  fructu  cucu- 
merino  brcviori.  Senoria.  Pacceira.  The 
Banana,  or  Plantain-tree.  The  most  re- 
markable species  of  this  genus  of  plants  are, 
1.  The  paraduaica,  or  plantain. 
2.  The  musa  sapienlum,  or  banana-tree. 
Both  are  among  the  most  important  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth.  The  firsi  sort  is  cul- 
tivated in  all  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies, 
where  the  fruit  serves  the  Indians  for  bread; 
and  some  of  the  white  people  also  prefer  it 
to  most  other  things,  especially  to  the  yams 
and  cassada  bread.  This  tree  is  cultivated, 
on  a  very  extensive  scale,  in  Jamaica ;  with- 
out the  fruit  of  which,  Dr.  Wright  says,  the 
island  would  scarcely  be  habitable,  as  no 
species  of  provision  would  supply  their 
place.  Even  flour,  or  bread  itself,  would  be 
less  agreeable,  and  less  able  to  support  the 
laborious  negro,  so  as  to  enable  Dim  to  do 
his  business,  or  to  keep  in  health.  Plantains 
«lsofat1en  horses,  cat  tip,  swine,  dogs,  fowls, 
and  other  domestic  animals,  the  leaves  be- 
ing smooth  and  suit,  arc  employed  as  dress- 
ings after  blisters.  The  water  from  the  soft 
trunk  is  astringent,  and  employed  by  some 
to  check  diarrhoeas.  Every  other  part  of  the 
tree  is  useful  in  different  parts  of  rural  eco- 
nomy. The  leaves  are  used  as  napkins  and 
table-cloths,  and  are  food  for  hogs.  The  se- 
cond sort,  musa  sapientum.  or  banana-tree, 
differs  from  the  paradisaica,  in  having  its 
stalks  marked  with  dark  purple  stripes  and 
spot-.  The  fruit  is  shorter,  straiter,  and 
rounder;  the  pulp  is  softer,  and  of  a  more 
luscious  taste.  It  is  never  eaten  green  ;  but. 
when  ripe,  it  is  very  agreeable,  either  eaten 
raw  or  fried  in  slices,  as  fritters,  and  is 
relished  by  all  ranks  of  people  in  the  Wc-f 
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Indies.  Both  the  above  plants  were  carried 
to  the  West  Indies  from  the  Canary  islands; 
whither,  it  is  believed,  they  had  been 
brought  from  Guinea,  where  they  grow  na. 
turally. 

Bananf.i'ra.     See  Banana. 

B.v'ncia.  The  Elaphoboscum,  or  wild 
parsnip. 

BaNOAGE.  Deligalio  Fascia.  An  appa. 
ratus  consisting  of  one  or  several  pieces  of 
linen,  or  flannel,  and  intended  for  covering, 
or  surrounding  parts  of  the  body  for  surgi- 
cal  purposes.  Bandages  are  either  simple  or 
compound.  The  chief  of  the  simple  are  the 
circular,  the  spiral,  the  uniting,  the  retain- 
ing,  the  expellent,  and  the  creeping.  The 
compound  bandages  used  in  surgery,  are  the 
T  bandage,  the  suspensory  one,  the  capis- 
trum,  the  eighteen  tail  bandage,  and  others, 
to  be  met  with  in  surgical  treatises. 

Bandu'ra.  A  plant  which  grows  in  Cey. 
Ion,  whose  root  is  said  to  be  astringent. 

Bangc'e.  Bange.  A  species  of  opiatein 
great  use  throughout  the  East,  for  its  intoxi- 
cating qualities.  It  is  the  leaf  of  a  kind  of 
wild  hemp,  growing  in  the  countries  of  the 
Levant,  and  made  into  powder,  pills,  or 
conserves. 

Ba'nica.     The  wild  parsnip. 

Banilia.   )     See  Epidendrum. 

DANI  LAS.     ) 

Bao'bab.  Bahobab.  A  species  of  the 
genus  of  plants  called  by  Linnasus  Adam 
nia  :  which  see. 

Ba'ptica  co'ecus.     Kermes  berries. 

Baptiste'iucm.  (From  fiiurfo,  to  im- 
merse.) A  bath,  or  repository  of  waterlo 
wash  the  body. 

Baptistrum.  (From  fix-rice,  to  dye.)  A 
species  of  wild  mustard,  so  called  from  its 
reddish  colour. 

Ba'rac  (From  borak,  Arabian,  splendid.) 
Barach  panis.  Nitre.  According  to  Ru- 
landus,  nitrum  salis. 

Ba'ras.  (Arabian.)  In  M.  A.  Severinus, 
it  is  synonvmus  with  Alphus,  or  Leuce. 

Baka'thrum.  (Arabian.)  Any  cavity  or 
hollow  place. 

BA'RBA.  (From  barbarus,  because  wild 
nations  are  usually  unshaven.)  1  11" 
beard  of  man. 

2.  Some  vegetables  have  the  specific 
name  of  barba,  whose  ramifications  are 
bushy,  like  a  beard,  as  barba  jovii 

Ba'rba  aro'nis.     The  arum. 

Ba'rba  capra:.      The  ulmaria. 

Ba'rba  hi'rci.     The  tragopogon. 

Ba'rba  jo'vis.  Jupiter's  beard,  or  the 
silver  bush.  Also  a  hame  of  the  sempervi- 
vum  niajiis,  and  of  a  species  of  aBthyll'*- 

Barry  does  che  rry.  The  fruit  ot  the 
malphigia  glabra  of  Linnaeus,  resembling 
the  interior  torts  of  our  cherries. 

Barbddors  nut.     See  Jatrophe  aircas. 

BARBA'POES  TAB  (So  named  Irom 
the  island  from  which  it  is  chiefly  procu- 
red.1     The  usp   oi   (his  article  in  medicm* 
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is  limited  to  its  external  application,  at 
times,  in  paralytic  cases. 

Barba'rea.  (From  St.  Barbary,  who  is 
said  to  have  found  its  virtues.)  See  Ery- 
simum barbarea. 

Barba'ria.  Barbaricum.  An  obsolete 
term  formerly  applied  to  rhubarb. 

Barbaro'ss/e  pi'lula.  Barbarossa's  pill. 
An  ancient  composition  of  quicksilver,  rhu- 
barb, diagridium,  musk,  amber,  i:c.  It  was 
the  first  internal  mercurial  medicine  which 
obtained  any  real  credit. 

Ba'rbarum.  The  name  of  a  plaster  in 
Scribonius  Largus. 

Barbatina.     A  Persian  vermifuge   seed. 

Barbel.  Barbo.  An  oblong  fish,  re- 
sembling the  pike,  the  eating  of  whose  roe 
often  brings  on  the  cholera. 

Barberry.     See  Berberis. 

BARBEYRAC,  Charles,  a  French  phy- 
sician of  the  17th  century,  who  graduated 
and  settled  at  Montpelier,  where  he  ac- 
quired great  celebrity.  He  died  in  1699, 
at  the  age  of  about  70,  having  published  lit- 
tle, except  a  good  account  of  the  diseases 
of  the  chest  and  stomach  in  females.  Mr. 
Locke,  who  became  intimate  with  him 
abroad,  considered  him  very  similar  in  his 
manners  and  opinions  to  Sydenham.  His 
practice  is  said  to  have  been  distinguished 
for  simplicity  and  energy. 

Barbo'ta  The  barbut.  A  small  river- 
fish.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  size  of  its 
liver,  which  is  esteemed  the  most  delicate 
part  of  it. 

BARDA'JVA.  (From  bardus,  foolish; 
because  silly  people  are  apt  to  throw  them 
on  the  garments  of  passengers,  having  the 
property  of  sticking  to  whatever  they 
touch.)     Burdock.     See  Arctium. 

BARE'GE  WATER.  The  small  vil- 
lage of  Barege,  celebrated  for  its  thermal 
waters,  is  situated  on  the  French  side  of  the 
Pyrennees,  about  halfway  between  the  Me- 
diterranean and  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The 
hot  springs  are  four  in  number.  They  have 
all  the  same  component  parts,  but  differ 
somewhat  in  their  temperature,  and  in  the 
quantity  of  sulphur,  the  hottest  being  most 
strongly  penetrated  with  this  active  ingre- 
dient. The  coolest  of  these  waters  raises 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer  to  73  deg. ;  the 
hottest  to  120  deg.  Barege  waters  are  re- 
markable for  a  very  smooth  soapy  feel ; 
they  render  the  skin  very  supple  and  plia- 
ble, and  dissolve  perfectly  well  soap  and 
animal  lymph  ;  and  are  resorted  to  as  a  bath 
in  resolving  tumours  of  various  kinds,  ri- 
gidities, and  contractions  of  the  tendons, 
stiffness  of  the  joints,  left  by  rheumatic  and 
gouty  complaints,and  are  highly  serviceable 
in  cutaneous  eruptions.  Internally  taken, 
this  water  gives  considerable  relief  in  dis- 
orders of  the  stomach,  especially  attended 
with  acidity  and  heartburn,  in  obstinate 
colics,  jaundice,  and  in  gravel,  and  other 
affections  of  the  urinary  organs. 


Baki  ulia.    ) 

Bari'lla.      .»      See  Soda  impura. 

Bari'llor.    ) 

BARK.  A  term  very  frequently  em- 
ployed to  signify,  by  way  of  eminence, 
Peruvian  bark.     See  Cinchona. 

Bark,  Caribaian.    See  Cinchona  Caribxa. 

Burk,  Jamaica.     See  Cinchona  Curibma. 

Bark,  Peruvian.     See  Cinchona. 

Bark,  red.     See  Cinchona  obtongifolia. 

Bark,  yelloio.     See  Cinchona  cordifolit. 

Barley.     See  Hordemn. 

Barley,  cauitic.     See  Ctradilla 

Barley,  pearl.     See  Hordeum. 

Barm,      a  name  given  to  yest. 

BARNET  WATER  It  is  of  a  purging 
kind,  of  a  similar  quality  to  that  of  Epsom, 
and  about  half  its  strength. 

BARO'METER.  (From  /?a/>cc,  weight, 
and  ftsrpsv,  measure.)  An  instrument  to 
determine  the  weight  of  the  air  ;  it  is  com- 
monly called  a  weather-glass. 

Baro'nes.  Small  worms ;  called  also 
Nepones. 

Baro'ptis.  A  black  stone,  said  to  be  an 
antidote  to  venomous  bites. 

Ba'ros.     (Baooc.)     Gravity. 

1.  Hippocrates  uses  this  word  to  express 
by  it  an  uneasy  weight  in  any  part. 

2.  It  is  also  1  he  Indian  name  for  a  species 
of  camphire,  which  isdi.-tilled  from  the  roots 
of  the  true  cinnamon-tree. 

Ba'rrenness.  The  same  as  sterility. 
BA'RTHOLINE,  Thcvmas,  was  born 
at  Copenhagen  in  1616.  After  studying  in 
various  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  Padua, 
and  graduating  at  Basil,  he  became  professor 
of  anatomy  in  his  native  city  ;  in  which 
office  he  greatly  distinguished  himself,  as 
well  as  in  many  other  branches  of  learning. 
He  was  the  first  who  described  the  lympha- 
tics with  accuracy  ;  though  some  of  these 
vessels,  as  well  as  the  lacteals  and  thoracic 
duct,  had  been  before  discovered  by  other 
anatomists.  Besides  many  learned  works 
which  he  published,  several  others  were 
unfortunately  destroyed  by  tire  in  1670 ; 
and  he  particularly  regretted  a  dissertation 
on  the  ancient  practice  of  midwifery,  of 
which  an  outline  was  afterward  published 
by  his  son  Caspar.  Of  those  which  remain, 
the  most  esteemed  are,  his  epistolary  corre- 
spondence with  the  most  celebrated  of  his 
cotemporaries  ;  his  collection  of  cases  where 
foetuses  have  been  discharged  by  preter- 
natural outlets;  and  the  "Medical  and 
Philosophical  Transactions  of  Copenhagen," 
enriched  by  the  communications  of  many 
correspondents:  this  last  work  was  in  four 
volumes,  published  within  the  ten  years 
preceding  his  death,  which  happened  in 
1680;  and  a  fifth  was  afterward  added  by 
his  sou. 

Bartiiolinia'njE  i;la'ndul*:.  See  Sub- 
lingual glands. 

Barycoi'a.  (From  /3*/n/r,  heavy,  and  axovui, 
to  hear)     Deafness,  or  difficulty  of  hearing 
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Bakyucoccalon'.  (From  fafus,  heavy, 
and  homzm;,  a  nut  ;  because  it  gives  a  deep 
sound.)     A  name  for  (lie  stramonium. 

Bakypho'nia.  (From  (Zaps,  dull,  and 
9am,  the  voice.)     A  difficulty  of  speaking. 

BARYTES.  (From  faxpvt,  heavy;  so 
called  because  it  is  very  ponderous.)  Cauk. 
Calk.  Terra  ponderosa.  Baryt.  Ponder- 
ous earth.     Heavy  earth. 

Barytes  does  not  exist  pure  in  nature.  It 
is  always  found  in  combination  with  sulphu- 
ric or  carbonic  acid.  United  with  the  sul- 
phuric acid,  it  forms  the  mineral  called  sul- 
phate of  barytes,  or  baroselenite.  It  is  found 
in  Staffordshire,  Derbyshire,  kc.  When 
united  to  carbonic  acid,  it  is  called  aerated 
barytes,  or  carbonate  of  barytes,  found  at 
Anglezark,  near  Chorley,  in  Lancashire. 
Both  combinations  are  met  with  regularly 
crystallized  and  amorphous. 
*  Pure  barytes  has  a  much  stronger  affinity 
than  any  other  body  for  sulphuric  acid;  it 
turns  blue  tincture  of  cabbage  green.  It  is 
entirely  infusible  by  heat  alone,  but  melts 
when  mixed  with  various  earths.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  4,00U.  It  changes  quickly  in  the 
air,  swells,  becomes  soft,  and  falls  into  a 
white  powder,  with  the  acquisition  of  about 
one-fifth  of  its  weight.  This  slaking  is 
much  more  active  and  speedy  than  that  of 
lime.  It  combines  with  phosphorus,  which 
compound  decomposes  water  rapidly.  It 
unites  to  sulphur  by  the  dry  and  humid 
way.  It  has  a  powerful  attraction  for  water, 
which  it  absorbs  with  a  hissing  noise,  and 
consolidates  it  strongly.  It  is  soluble  in 
twenty  times  its  weight  of  cold,  and  twice 
its  weight  of  boiling  water.  Its  crystals 
are  long  four-sided  prisms  of  a  satin-like 
appearance.  It  is  a  deadly  poison  to  ani- 
mals. 

Method  of  obtaining  pure  Barytes. —  I, 
Take  native  carbonate  of  barytes ;  reduce 
it  to  a  fine  powder,  and  dissolve  it  in  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  diluted  nitric  acid  ;  eva- 
porate this  solution  till  a  pellicle  appeurs, 
and  then  suffer  it  to  crystallize  in  a  shallow 
basin.  The  salt  obtained  is  nitrate  of  ba- 
rytes;  expose  this  nitrate  of  barytes  to  the 
action  of  heat  in  a  china  cup,  or  silver  cru- 
cible, and  keep  it  in  a  dull  red  heat  for  at 
least  one  hour  ;  then  suffer  the  vessel  to 
cool,  and  transfer  the  greenish  solid  contents, 
which  are  pure  barytes,  into  a  well-stopped 
bottle.  When  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity 
of  distilled  water,  and  evaporated,  it  may  be 
obtained  in  a  beautiful  crystalline  form. 

In  this  process  the  nitric  acid,  added  to 
the  native  carbonate  of  barytes,  unites  to 
the  barytes,  and  expels  the  carbonic  acid, 
and  forms  nitrate  of  barytes  ;  on  exposing 
this  nitrate  to  heat,  it  parts  with  its  nitric 
acid,  which  becomes  decomposed  into  its 
constituents,  leaving  the  barytes  behind. 

2.  Pure  barytes  may  likewise  be  obtained 
from  its  sulphate.  For  this  purpose,  boil 
powdered  sulphate  of  barytes  in  a  solution 
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of  twice  or  three  times  its  weight  of  caibg. 
nate  of  potash,  in  a  Florence  flask,  for  about 
two  hours  ;  filter  the  solution,  and  expose 
what  remains  on  the  filter  to  the  action  of  a 
violent  heat. 

In  this  case,  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  ba- 
rytes unites  to  the  potash,  and  the  carbonic 
acid  of  the  latter  joins  to  the  barytes;  hence 
sulphate  of  potash  and  carbonate  of  baryte-' 
are  obtained.  The  former  is  in  solution  and 
passes  through  the  filter;  the  latter  is  inso- 
luble, and  remains  behind.  From  this  arti- 
ficial  carbonate  of  barytes,  the  carbonic  acid 
is  driven  off  by  heat. 

Baryive  Murias.  Terra  ponderosa  u. 
lita.  The  muriate  of  barytes  is  a  verr 
acrid  and  poisonous  preparation.  losniai: 
doses  it  proves  sudorific,  diuretic,  deok 
struent,  and  alterative ;  in  an  over-dose, 
emetic,  and  violently  purgative.  The  late 
Dr.  Crawford  found  it  very  serviceable  in 
all  diseases  connected  with  scrofula;  and 
the  Germans  have  employed  it  with  great 
success  in  some  diseases  of  the  skin  and  vis- 
cera, and  obstinate  ulcers.  The  dose  of  the 
saturated  solution  in  distilled  water,  is  from 
five  to  fifteen  drops  for  children,  and  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  for  adults. 

Basaal.     (Indian.)     The  name  of  an  In- 
dian tree.     A  decoction  of  its  leaves, 
ginger,  in  water,  is  used  as  a  gargle  in 
orders  of  the  fauces.     The  kernels  of  fc 
fruit  kill  worms.     Ray's  Hist. 

BASA'LTES.  (In  the  ^Ethiopic  tongue, 
this  word  means  iron,  which  is  the  colour 
of  the  stone.)  A  heavy  and  hard  ki 
stone,  chiefly  black,  or  green.  It  frequently 
contains  iron,  has  a  flinty  hardness,  is  inso- 
luble by  acids,  and  is  fusible  by  fire.  The 
most  remarkable  property  of  this  substance 
is  its  figure,  being  never  found  in  strata, 
like  other  marbles,  but  always  standing  op 
in  the  form  of  regular  angular  columns, 
composed  of  a  number  of  joints,  one  placed 
upon  and  nicely  fitted  to  another,  as  it 
formed  by  the  hands  of  a  skilful  architect. 
Some  regard  this  fusible  substance  as  a  vol- 
canic production  ;  others  have  supposed tbit 
it  was  formed  from  water.  The  Giant* 
Causeway,  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  in 
Ireland,  and  the  rock  of  Pereniere,  near  St 
Santdoux,  in  Auvergne,  are  formed  of  these 
stones.  The  distinctive  characters  of  ha- 
saltes  are,  a  regular  form  ;  hardness  sufi- 
cient  to  give  fire  with  steel ;  and  a  cinereous, 
gray  colour,  inclining  to  black. 

Basani'tes.  (From  Cita-ttvi^a,  fo  fin<l 
out.)  A  stone  said,  by  Pliny,  to  contain 
a  bloody  juice,  and  useful  in  diseases  of  the 
liver:  also  a  stone  upon  which,  by  soffl*i 
the  purity  of  gold  was  formerly  said  to  be 
tried,  and  of  which  medical  mortars  were 
made. 

Base,  acidijiable.     See  Acid. 

Base,  acidifying.     See  Acid. 

Basia'tio.  (From  basio,  to  kiss.)  »«' 
nereal  connexion  between  the  sexe? 
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Basia  tor.     See  Orbicularisor  is. 

Basil.    See  Ocimum  basilicum. 

Basila're  os.  (Basilaris;  from  B&a-iMu;, 
a  king.)  Several  bones  were  so  termed  by 
the  ancients  ;  as  the  sphenoid  and  occipital 
bones. 

BASIL A'RIS  ARTERIA.  Basilary  ar- 
tery. An  artery  of  the  brain.  So  called 
because  it  lies  upon  the  basilary  process  of 
the  occipital  boue.  It  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  two  vertebral  arteries  within 
the  skull,  and  runs  forwards  to  the  sella  tur- 
cica along  the  pons  varolii,  which  it  supplies, 
as  well  as  the  adjacent  parts,  with  blood. 

Basila'ris  proce'ssus.  Basilary  process. 
See  Occipital  bone. 

Basilia'ris  apo'physis.  The  great  apo- 
physis of  the  os  occipitis. 

Basilica  media'na.     See  Basilica  vena. 

Basi'lica  nux.     The  walnut. 

BASILICA  VENA.  The  large  vein 
that  runs  in  the  internal  part  of  the  arm, 
and  evacuates  its  blood  into  the  axillary 
vein.  The  branch  which  crosses,  at  the 
head  of  the  arm,  to  join  this  vein,  is  called 
the  basilic  median.  They  may  either  of 
them  be  opened  in  the  operation  of  blood- 
letting. 

Basilicon  ointment.  See  Basilicum  un- 
guentum. 

Basi'licum.  (From  /3*<m/Koc,  royal ;  so 
called  from  its  great  virtues.)  Ocimum  Ba- 
sil.    See  Ocimum  Basilicum. 

Basi'licum  ungue'ntum.  Unguenlum  ba- 
silicum flavum.  An  ointment  popularly  so 
6alled  from  its  having  the  ocimum  basilicum 
in  its  composition.  It  came  afterward  to 
be  composed  of  wax,  resin,  &.c.  and  is  now 
called  ceratum  resinae. 

Basi'licus  pu'lvis.  The  royal  powder. 
A  preparation  formerly  composed  of  calo- 
mel, rhubarb,  and  jalap.  Many  composi- 
tions were,  by  the  ancients,  so  called,  from 
their  supposed  pre-eminence. 

Basili'dion.  An  itchy  ointment  was  for- 
merly so  called  by  Galen. 

Ba'silis.  A  name  formerly  given  to  col- 
lyriums  of  supposed  virtues,  by  Galen. 

Basili'scus.  (From  /W/a/«/?,  a  king.) 
The  basilisk,  or  cockatrice,  a  poisonous  ser- 
pent ;  so  called  from  a  white  spot  upon  its 
head,  which  resembles  a  crown.  Also  the 
philosopher's  stone,  and  corrosive  sublimate. 

Basio-cerato-chondro-glossus.  See 
Hyoglossus. 

Basio-glo'ssum.     See  Hyoglossus. 

Basio-pharyngje'us.  See  Constrictor 
pharyngis  medius. 

BASIS.  (From  0mva>,  to  go ;  the  sup- 
port of  any  thing,  upon  which  it  stands  or 
goes.)  1.  This  word  is  frequently  applied 
anatomically  to  the  body  of  any  part,  or  to 
that  part  from  which  the  other  parts  appear, 
as  it  were,  to  proceed,  or  by  which  they 
are  supported. 

2.  In  pharmacy  it  signifies  the  principal 
ingredient, 
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Ba'sis  cerebri.  A  term  applied  for- 
merly to  the  palatum. 

Ba'sis  co'rdis.  The  broad  part  of  the 
heart  is  so  called,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
apex,  or  point. 

Bassi  co'lica.  The  name  of  a  medicine 
in  Scribonius  Largus,  compounded  of  aro- 
matics  and  honey 

Bastard  Pleurisy.  See  Peripneumonia 
notha. 

Bata'tas.  (So  the  natives  of  Peru  call 
the  potato,  which  is  a  native  of  that  coun- 
try, whence  our  word  potato.)  A  species 
of  night-shade,  solarium  tuberosum,  Linn, 
which  see. 

BATH.  (Balneum,  -i,  n.  From  0a\x- 
lihv,  a  bath.)     Baths  are  of  several  kinds. 

1.  A  convenient  receptacle  of  water,  for 
persons  to  wash  or  plunge  in,  either  for 
health  or  pleasure,  is  called  a  bath.  These-' 
are  distinguished  into  hot  and  cold  ;  and  are 
either  natural  or  artificial.  The  natural  hot 
baths  are  formed  of  the  water  of  hot  springs, 
of  which  there  are  many  in  different  parts 
of  the  world  ;  especially  in  those  countries 
where  there  are,  or  have  evidently  been, 
volcanoes.  The  artificial  hot  baths  consist 
either  of  water,  or  of  some  other  fluid, 
made  hot  by  art.  The  cold  bath  consists 
of  water,  either  fresh  or  salt,  in  its  natural 
degree  of  heat ;  or  it  raav  be  made  colder 
by  art,  as  by  a  mixture  o{  nitre,  sal-ammo- 
niac, &c.  The  chief  hot  baths  in  our  coun- 
try are  those  of  Bath  and  Bristol,  and  those 
of  Buxton  and  Matlock  ;  which  latter, 
however,  are  rather  warm,  or  tepid,  than 
hot.  The  use  of  these  baths  is  found  to  be 
beneficial  in  diseases  of  the  head,  as  palsies, 
&c. ;  in  cuticular  diseases,  as  leprosies,  Sic. ; 
obstructions  and  constipations  of  the  bowels, 
the  scurvy,  and  stone  ;  and  in  many  dis- 
eases of  women  and  children.  The  cold  bath, 
though  popularly  esteemed  one  of  the  most 
innocent  remedies  yet  discovered,  is  not 
however,  to  be  adopted  indiscriminately. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  liable  to  do  consi- 
derable mischief  in  all  case3  of  diseased  vis- 
cera, and  is  not,  in  any  case,  proper  to  be 
used  during  the  existence  of  costiveness. 
As  a  preventive  remedy  for  the  young, 
and  as  a  general  bracer  for  persons  of  a  re- 
laxed fibre,  especially  of  the  female  sex,  it 
often  proves  highly  advantageous ;  and,  in 
general,  the  popular  idea  is  a  correct  one, 
that  the  glow  which  succeeds  the  use  of  cold 
or  temperale  baths,  is  a  test  of  their  utility  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  their  producing 
chilliness,  headach,  &.c.  is  a  proof  of  their 
being  pernicious. 

The  Cold  Bath. 

The  diseases  and  morbid  symptoms,  for 
which  the  cold  bath,  under  one  form  or 
another,  may  be  applied  with  advantage, 
are  very  numerous ;  and  some  of  them  de- 
serve particular  attention.  One  of  the  most 
important  of  its  uses  is  in  ardent  fever  ;  and 
under  proper  management,  it  forms  a  highly 
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valuable  remedy  in  this  dangerous  disorder. 
It  is  highly  important,  however,  to  attend 
to  the  precautions  which  the  use  of  this  vi- 
gorous remedial  process  requires.  "  Affu- 
sion with  cold  water,"  Dr.  Currie  observes, 
"  may  be  used  whenever  the  heat  of  the 
body  is  steadily  above  the  natural  standard, 
when  there  is  no  sense  of  chilliness,  and 
especially  when  there  is  no  general  nor  pro- 
fuse perspiration.  If  used  during  the  cold 
stage  of  a. fever,  even  though  the  heat  be 
higher  than  nalural,  it  brings  on  inter- 
ruption of  respiration,  a  fluttering,  weak, 
and  extremely  quick  pulse,  and  certainly 
might  be  carried  so  far  as  to  extinguish 
animation  entirely."  The  most  salutary 
consequence  which  follows  the  proper  use 
of  this  powerful  remedy,  is  the  production 
of  free  and  general  perspiration.  It  is  this 
circumstance  that  appears  to  give  so  much 
advantage  to  a  general  affusion  of  cold 
water  in  fevers,  in  preference  to  any  par- 
tial application.  The  cold  bath  is  better 
known,  especially  in  this  country,  as  a  ge- 
neral tonic  remedy  in  various  chronic  dis- 
eases. The  general  circumstances  of  dis- 
order for  which  cold  bathing  appears  to  be 
of  service,  according  to  Dr.  Saunders,  are 
a  languor  and  weakness  of  circulation,  ac- 
companied with  profuse  sweatingand  fatigue, 
on  very  moderate  exertion  ;  tremors  in  the 
limbs,  and  many  of  those  symptoms  usually 
called  nervous  ;  where  the  moving  powers 
are  weak,  and  the  mind  listless  and  indo- 
lent ;  but,  at  tiie  same  time,  where  no  per- 
manent morbid  obstruction,  or  visceral  dis- 
ease, is  present.  Such  a  state  of  body  is 
often  the  consequence  of  a  long  and  debili- 
tating sickness,  or  of  a  sedentary  life,  with- 
out using  the  exercise  requisite  to  keep  up 
tiie  activity  of  the  bodily  powers.  In  ail 
these  cases,  the  great  object  to  be  fulfilled, 
is  to  produce  a  considerable  reaction,  from 
the  shock  of  cold  water,  at  the  expense  of 
as  little  heat  as  possible;  and  when  cold- 
bathing  does  harm,  it  is  precisely  where  the 
powers  of  the  body  are  too  languid  to  bring 
on  reaction,  and  the  chilling  effects  remain 
unopposed.  When  the  patient  feels  the 
shock  of  immersion  very  severely,  and,  from 
experience  of  its  pain,  has  acquired  an  in- 
superable dread  of  this  application  ;  when 
he  has  felt  little  or  no  friendly  glow  to  suc- 
ceed the  first  shock,  but  on  coining  out  of 
the  bath  remains  cold,  shivering,  sick  at  the 
stomach,  oppressed  with  headach,  languid, 
drowsy,  and  listless,  and  averse  to  food  and 
exercise  during  the  whole  of  the  day,  wo 
may  be  sure  that  the  bath  has  been  too'  cold, 
the  shock  too  severe,  and  no  reaction  pro- 
duced at  all  adequate  to  the  impression  on 
the  surface  of  the  body. 

There  is  a  kind  of  slow,  irregular  fever, 
or  rather  febricula,  in  which  Dr.  Saunders 
bus  often  found  the  cold  bath  of  singular 
service.  This  disorder  principally  affect-: 
persons  naturally  of  a  sound  constitution, 
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but  who  lead  a  sedentary  life,  and  at  the 
same  jtime  are  employed  in  some  oecupa. 
tion  which  strongly  engages  their  attention, 
requires  much  exertion  of  thought,  and  ex- 
cites a  degree  of  anxiety.     Such  persons 
have  constantly  a  pulse  rather  quicker  than 
natural,  hot  hands,  restless  nights,  and  an 
impaired  appetite,  but   without   any  consi- 
derable  derangement   in   the  digestive  or- 
gans.    This  disorder  will   continue  for  a 
long  time,  in  an  irregular  way,  never  en- 
tirely preventing  their  ordinary  occupation, 
but  rendering  it  more  than  usually  anxious 
and  fatiguing,  and  often  preparing  the  way 
for  confirmed  hypochondriasis.     Personife 
this  situation   are  remarkably  relieved  by 
the  cold  bath,  and,  for  the  most  part,  bear  it 
well ;  and  its  use  should  also,  if  possible,  be 
aided  by  that  relaxation  from  business,  and 
that  diversion  of  the  mind  from  its  ordinary 
train  of  thinking,  which    are  obtained  by 
attending  a  watering  place.     The  doctor 
also  found  cold  bathing  hurtful  in  chlorosis, 
and  observes  that  it  is  seldom  admissible  in 
those  cases  of  disease  in  the  stomach  which 
are  brought  on  by  high  living,  and  consti- 
tute what  maybe  termed  the  true  dyspepsia. 

The  topical  application  of  cold  water, 
or  of  a  cold  saturnine  lotion,  in  cases  of 
local  inflammation,  has  become  an  esta- 
blished practice  ;  the  efficacy  of  which  is 
daily  experienced.  Burns  of  every  descrip- 
tion will  bear  a  most  liberal  use  of  cold 
water,  or  even  of  ice ;  and  this  may  be 
applied  to  a  very  extensive  inflamed  sur- 
face, without  even  producing  the  ordinary 
effects  of  general  chilling,  which  would  be 
brought  on  from  the  same  application  to  a 
sound  and  healthy  skin.  Another  very  dis- 
tressing symptom  remarkably  relieved  by 
cold  water,  topically  applied,  is  that  into- 
lerable itching  of  the  vagina,  which  women 
sometimes  experience,  entirely  unconnect- 
ed with  any  general  cause,  and  which  ap- 
pears to  be  a  kind  of  herpes  confined  to 
that  part.  Cold  water  has  also  been  used 
topically  in  the  various  cases  of  strains, 
bruises,  and  similar  injuries,  in  tendinous, 
and  ligamentous  parts,  with  success;  also 
in  rigidity  of  muscles,  that  have  been  long 
kept  at  rest,  in  order  to  favour  the  union  ot 
bone,  where  there  appears  to  have  been  no 
organic  injury,  but  only  a  deficiency  of  ner- 
vous energy,  and  in  mobility  of  parts,  orat 
most  only  slight  adhesions,  which  would 
give  way  to  regular  exercise  of  the  weak- 
ened limb.  Another  very  striking  instance 
of  the  powerful  effects  of  topical  cold, iu 
stimulating  a  part  to  action,  is  shown  in  the 
use  of  cold,  or  even  iced  water,  to  the  va- 
gina of  parturient  women,  during  die  dan- 
gerous hemorrhages  that  take  place  from 
the  uterus,  on  the  partial  separation  of  the 
placenta. 

The  Shauxr  Bath 

A  species  of  cold  bath.     A  modern  in- 
lion,  in  whiHi  the  water  fal 
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numerous  apertures,  on  the  body.  A  pro- 
per apparatus  for  this  purpose  is  to  be  ob- 
tained at  the  shops.  The  use  of  the  shower 
bath  applies,  in  every  case,  to  the  same 
purposes  as  the  cold  bath,  and  is  often  at- 
tended with  particular  advantages  l.From 
the  sudden  contact  of  the  water,  which,  in 
the  common  cold  bath,  is  only  momentary, 
but  which,  in  the  shower  bath,  may  be  pro- 
longed, repeated,  and  modified,  at  pleasure  ; 
and,  secondly,  from  the  head  and  breast, 
which  are  exposed  to  some  inconvenience 
and  danger  in  the  common  bath,  being 
here  effectually  secured,  by  receiving  the 
first  shock  of  the  water. 

The  Tepid  Bath. 

The  range  of  temperature,  from  the 
lowest  degree  of  the  hot  bath  to  the  highest 
of  the  cold  bath,  forms  what  may  be  termed 
the  tepid.  In  general,  the  heat  of  water 
which  we  should  term  tepid,  is  about  90  deg. 
In  a  medicinal  point  of  view,  it  produces 
the  greatest  effect  in  ardent  fever,  where 
the  temperature  is  little  above  that  of  health, 
but  the  powers  of  the  body  weak,  not  able 
to  bear  the  vigorous  application  of  cold  im- 
mersion. In  cutaneous  diseases,  a  tepid 
bath  is  often  quile  sufficient  to  produce  a 
salutary  relaxation,  and  perspirability  of 
the  skin. 

The  Hot  Balh. 

From  93  to  96  deg.  of  Fahrenheit,  the 
hot  bath  has  a  peculiar  tendency  to  bring 
on  a  state  of  repose,  to  alleviate  any  local 
irritation,  and  thereby  induce  sleep.  It  is, 
upon  the  whole,  a  safer  remedy  than  the 
cold  bath,  and  more  peculiarly  applicable 
to  very  weak  and  irritable  constitutions, 
whom  theshock  produced  by  cold  immersion 
would  overpower,  and  who  have  not  suffi- 
cient vigour  of  circulation  for  an  adequate 
reaction.  In  cases  of  topical  inflammation, 
connected  with  a  phlogistic  state  of  body, 
preceded  by  rigour  and  general  fever,  and 
where  the  local  formation  of  matter  is  the 
solution  of  the  general  inflammatory  symp- 
toms, experience  directs  U3  to  the  use  of 
the  warm  relaxing  applications,  rather  than 
those  which,  by  exciting  a  general  reaction, 
would  increase  the  local  complaint.  This 
object  is  particularly  to  be  consulted  when 
the  part  affected  is  one  that  is  essential  to 
life.  Hence  it  is  that  in  fever,  where  there 
is  a  great  determination  to  the  Iung3,  and  the 
respiration  appears  to  be  locally  affected, 
independently  of  the  oppression  produced 
by  mere  febrile  increase  of  circulation,  prac- 
titioners have  avoided  the  external  use  of 
cold,  in  order  to  promote  the  solution  of  the 
fever;  and  have  trusted  to  the  general  an- 
tiphlogistic treatment,  along  with  the  topi- 
cally relaxing  application  of  warm  vapour, 
inhaled  by  the  lungs.  Warm  bathing  ap- 
pears to  be  peculiarly  well  calculated  to 
relieve  those  complaints  that  seem  to  depend 
on  an  irregular  or  diminished  action  of  any 
part  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  and  the  state 
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of  the  skin,  produced  by  immersion  in  warm 
water,seems  highly  favourable  to  the  healthy 
action  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Another 
very  important  use  of  the  warm  hath,  is  in 
herpetic  eruptions,  by  relaxing  the  skin, 
and  rendering  it  more  pervious,  and  pre- 
paring it  admirably  for  receiving  the  sti- 
mulant applications  of  tar  ointment,  mer- 
curials, and  the  like,  that  are  inlended  to 
restore  it  to  a  healthy  state.  The  consti- 
tutions of  children  seem  more  extensively 
relieved  by  the  warm  bath  than  those  of 
adults  ;  and  this  remedy  seems  more  gene- 
rally applicable  to  acute  fevers  in  them  than 
in  persons  of  a  more  advanced  age.  Where 
the  warm  both  produces  its  salutary  opera- 
tion, it  is  almost  always  followed  by  an 
easy  and  profound  sleep.  Dr.  Saunders 
strongly  recommends  the  use  of  the  tepid 
bath,  or  even  one  of  a  higher  temperature, 
in  the  true  monorrhagia  of  females.  In  pa- 
ralytic affections  of  particular  parts,  the 
powerful  stimulus  of  heated  water  is  gene- 
rally allowed;  and  in  these  cases,  the  effect 
may  be  assisted  by  any  thing  which  will 
increase  the  stimulating  properties  of  the 
water,  as,  for  instance,  by  the  addition  of 
salt.  In  these  cases,  much  benefit  may  be 
expected  from  the  use  of  warm  sea-baths. 
The  application  of  the  warm  bath  topically, 
as  in  pediluvia,  or  fomentations  to  the  feet, 
often  produces  the  most  powerful  effects  in 
quieting  irritation  in  fever,  and  bringing  on 
a  sound  and  refreshing  repose.  The  cases 
in  which  the  warm  bath  is  likely  to  be  at- 
tended with  danger,  are  particularly  those 
where  there  exists  a  strong  tendency  to  a 
determination  of  blood  to  the  head ;  and 
apoplexy  has  sometimes  been  thus  brought 
on.  The  lowest  temperature  will  be  re- 
quired for  cutaneous  complaints,  and  to 
bring  on  relaxation  to  the  skin  during  febrile 
irritation  ;  the  warmer  will  be  necessary  in 
paralysis;  more  heat  should  be  employed  on 
a  deep-seated  part  than  one  that  is  super- 
ficial. 

The  Vapour  Bath. 
The  vapour  bath,  called  also  Balneum 
laconicum,  though  not  much  employed  in 
England,  forms  a  valuable  remedy  in  a  va- 
riety of  cases.  In  most  of  the  hot  natural 
waters  on  the  Continent,  tVe  vapour  bath 
forms  a  regular  part  of  the  bathing  appa- 
ratus, and  is  there  highly  valued.  In  no 
country,  however,  is  this  application  carried 
to  so  great  an  extent  as  in  Russia,  where  it 
forms  the  principal  and  almost  daily  luxury 
of  all  the  people,  in  every  rank ;  and  it  is 
employed  as  a  sovereign  remedy  for  a  great 
variety  of  disorders.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Basil. 
Cochrane  has  lately  published  a  Treatise  on 
the  Vapour  Bath,  from  which  it  appears, 
he  has  brought  the  apparatus  to  such  per- 
fection, that  he  can  apply  it  of  all  degrees 
of  temperature,  partially  or  generally,  by 
shower,  or  by  stream,  with  a  great  iorce  or 
a  small  one:  according  to  the  particular  cir- 
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cumstances  under  which  patients  are  so  va- 
riously placed,  who  require  such  assistance. 
See  Cochrane  on  Vapour  Bath.  Connected 
with  this  article,  is  the  air-pump  vapour 
bath  ;  a  species  of  vapour  bath,  or  machine, 
to  which  the  inventor  has  given  this  name. 
This  apparatus  has  been  found  efficacious 
in  removing  paroxysms  of  the  gout,  and 
preventing  their  recurrence  ;  in  acute  and 
chronic  rheumatism,  palsy,  cutaneous  dis- 
eases, ulcers,  fcc.  It  has  also  been  pro- 
posed in  chilblains,  leprosy,  yaws,  tetanus, 
amenorrhea,  and  dropsy. 

IF.  When  the  vessels  in  which  bodies  are 
exposed  to  the  action  of  heat,  are  not 
placed  in  immediate  contact  with  ihe  fire, 
but  receive  the  required  decree  of  heat  by 
another  intermediate  body,  such  apparatus 
is  termed  a  bath.  These  have  been  vari- 
ously named,  as  dry,  vapour,  Sic.  Modern 
chemists  distinguish  three  kinds. 

1.  Balneum  arena:,  or  the  sand  bath. 
This  consists  merely  of  an  open  iron,  or 
baked  clay  sand  pot, whose  bottom  is  mostly 
convex,  and  exposed  to  the  furnace.  Finely 
sifted  sea  sand  is  put  into  this,  and  the  vessel 
containing  the  substance  to  be  heated,  &c. 
in  the  sand  bath,  immersed  in  the  middle. 

2.  Balneum  maricc,  or  the  water  bath. 
This  is  vory  simple,  and  requires  no  par- 
ticular apparatus.  The  object  is,  to  place 
the  vessel  containing  the  substance  to  be 
heated,  in  another,  containing  water;  which 
last  must  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  fitted 
for  the  application  of  fire,  as  a  common 
still,  or  kettle. 

3.  The  vapour  bath.  When  any  substance 
is  heated  by  the  steam  or  vapour,  of  boiling 
water,  chemists  say  it  is  done  by  means  of 
a  vapour  bath. 

III.  Those  applications  are  called  dry 
baths,  which  are  made  of  ashes,  salt,  sand, 
&.c.  The  ancients  had  many  ways  of  ex- 
citing a  sweat,  by  means  of  a  dry  heat ;  as 
by  the  use  of  hot  sand,  stove  rooms,  or  ar- 
tificial bagnios;  and  even  from  certain  na- 
tural hot  steams  of  the  earth,  received  under 
a  proper  arch, or  hot-house,  as  we  learn  from 
Celsus.  They  had  also  another  kind  of 
bath  by  insolation,  where  the  body  was  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  for  some  time,  in  order  to 
draw  forth  the  superfluous  moisture  from 
the  inward  parts;  and  to  this  day  it  is  a 
practice,  in  some  nations,  to  cover  the  body 
over  with  horse-dung,  especially  in  painful 
chronic  diseases.  In  New  England,  they 
make  a  kind  of  stove  of  turf,  wherein  the 
sick  are  shut  up  to  bathe,  or  sweat.  It  was 
probably  from  a  knowledge  of  this  practice, 
and  of  the  exploded  doctrines  of  Celsus,  that 
the  rioted  empiric  Dr.  Graham  drew  Ins 
notions  o t  (ho  salutary  e fleets  of  whal  he 
called  earth  bathing;  a  practice  which,  in  (lie 
way  be  used  it,  consigned  some  of  his  pa- 
lientfl  to  a  perpetual  mnnsion  under  the 
ground.  The  like  name  of  dry  bath,  is  some- 
times  also   given  to  another  kind  of  bath, 
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made  of  kindled  coals,  or  burning  spirit  of 
wine.  The  patient  being  placed  in  a  conve. 
nient  close  chair,  for  the  reception  of  the 
fume,  which  rises  and  provokes  sweat  in  a 
plentiful  manner  ;  care  being  taken  to  keep 
the  head  out,  and  to  secure  respiration.  This 
bath  has  been  said  to  be  very  effectual  in 
removing  old  obstinate  pains  in  the  limbs. 

IV.  Medicated  Baths  are  such  as  are 
saturated  with  various  mineral,  vegetable 
or  sometimes  animal  substances.  Thus  we 
have  sulphur  and  iron  baths,  aromatic  and 
milk  baths.  There  cau  be  no  doubl  that 
such  ingredients,  if  duly  mixed,  andapro. 
per  temperature  given  to  the  water,  may, 
in  certain  complaints,  be  productive  of 
effects  highly  beneficial.  Water,  impreg- 
nated with  sulphate  of  iron,  will  abound 
with  the  bracing  particles  of  that  metal, and 
may  be  useful  for  strengthening  the  part  to 
which  it  is  applied,  re-invi^orating  debilita- 
ted limbs, stopping  various  kinds  of  bleeding, 
restoring  the  menstrual  and  hemorrhoidal 
discharges  when  obstructed,  and,  in  short, 
as  a  substitute  for  the  natural  iron  bath. 
There  are  various  other  medicated  baths, 
such  as  those  prepared  with  alum  and 
quick-lime,  sal-ammoniac,  kc.  by  boiling 
them  together,  or  separately,  in  pure  rain 
water.  These  have  long  been  reputed  s< 
eminently  serviceable  in  paralytic,  and  all 
oth-.r  diseases  arising  from  nervous  and 
muscular  debility. 

BATH  WATERS.  Balhonia  aqu. 
Soils  aqua.  Badigua  aqua;.  The  city  of 
Bath  has  been  celebrated,  for  a  long  series 
of  years,  for  its  numerous  hot  springs, 
which  are  of  a  higher  temperature  than  any 
in  this  kingdom,  (from  112°  to  110°,)  and 
indeed,  are  the  only  natural  waters  which 
we  possess  that  are  at  ail  hot  to  the  touch ; 
all  the  other  thermal  waters  being  of  a  heat 
below  the  animal  temperature,  aud  only 
deserving  that  appellation  from  being  inva- 
riably warmer  than  the  general  average  of 
the  heat  of  common  springs.  By  the  erec- 
tion of  elegant  baths,  these  waters  are  parti- 
cularly adapted  to  the  benefit  of  invalids, 
who  find  heie  a  variety  of  establishments, 
contributing  equally  to  health,  convenience, 
and  amusement.  Tliere  are  three  principal 
springs  in  the  city  oi  Hath,  namely,  those 
called  the  King's  Bath,  the  Cross  Bath,  and 
the  Hot  Bath  ;  all  within  a  short  distance  of 
each  other,  and  emptying  themselves  into 
the  iiver  Avon,  after  having  passed  through 
the  several  baths.  Their  supply  is  so  co- 
pious, that  all  the  large  reservoirs  used  for 
bathing  are  filled  every  evening  with  tresh 
water,  from  their  respective  fountains.  In 
their  sensible  and  medicinal  propertits.there 
is  but  a  slight  difference.  According  to  Dr. 
Falconer,  the  former  are— 1.  That  the 
water,\vhen  newly  drawn, appears  clearand 
colourless,  remains  perfectly  inactive,  with- 
out bubbles,  or  any  sign  of  briskm 
effervescence.    'J    After  being  expos 
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the  open  air  for  some  hours,  it  becomes 
rather  turbid,  by  the  separation  of  a  pale 
yellow,  ochrey  precipitate,  which  gradually 
subsides.  3.  INo  odour  is  perceptible  from 
a  glass  pf  the  fresh  water,  but  a  slight  pun- 
gency to  the  taste  from  a  large  mass  of  it, 
when  fresh  drawn  ;  which,  however,  is 
neither  fetid  nor  sulphureous.  4.  When 
hot  from  the  pump,  it  affects  the  mouth 
withastrongchulybeate  impression,  without 
being  of  a  saline  or  pungent  taste.  And, 
fifthly,  on  growing  cold,  the  chalybeate 
taste  is  entirely  lost,  leaving  only  a  very 
slight  sensation  on  the  tongue,  by  which  it 
can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  common 
hard  spring  water.  The  temperature  of 
the  King's  Bath  water,  which  is  usually 
preferred  for  drinking,  is.  when  fresh  drawn 
in  the  glass,  above  116  deg.;  that  of  the 
Cross  Bath,  112  deg.  But,  after  flowing 
into  the  spacious  bathing  vessels,  it  is  ge- 
nerally from  l(JO  to  106  deg.  in  the  hotter 
baths,  and  from  92  to  94  deg.  in  the  Cross 
Bath  ;  a  temperature  which  remains  nearly 
stationary,  and  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  natural  spring  in  Britain.  A  small 
quantity  of  gas  is  also  disengaged  from 
these  waters,  which  Dr.  Priestley  first  dis- 
covered to  contain  no  more  than  one-twen- 
tieth part  of  its  bulk  of  fixed  air,  or  car 
bonic  acid.  The  chemical  properties  of  the 
Bath  waters,  according  to  the  most  accu- 
rate analyzers,  Doctors  Lucas,  Falconer, 
and  Gibbs,  contain  so  small  a  proportion  of 
iron,  as  to  amount  only  to  one-twentieth 
or  one-thirty-eighth  of  a  grain  in  the  pint ; 
and,  according  to  Dr.  Gibbs,  fifteen  grains 
and  a  quarter  of  siliceous  earth  in  the  gallon. 
Dr.  Saunders  estimates  a  gallon  of  the 
King's  Bath  water  to  contain  about  eight 
cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid,  and  a  similar 
quantity  of  air,  nearly  azotic,  about  eighty 
grains  of  solid  ingredients,  one-half  of  which 
probably  consists  of  sulphate  and  muriate  of 
soda,  fifteen  grains  and  a  half  of  siliceous 
earth,  and  the  remainder  is  stslenite,  carbo- 
nate of  lime,  and  so  small  a  portion  of  oxide 
of  iron  as  to  be  scarcely  calculable.  Hence 
he  concludes,  that  the  King's  Bath  water 
is  the  strongest  chalybeate ;  next  in  order, 
the  Hot  Bath  water ;  and  lastly,  that  of 
the  Cross  Bath,  which  contains  the  smallest 
proportions  of  chalybeate,  gaseous,  and  sa- 
line, but  considerably  more  of  the  earthy 
particles;  while  its  water  in  the  pump,  is 
also  two  degrees  lower  than  that  of  the 
others.  it  is  likewise  now  ascertained, 
that  these  springs  do  not  exhibit  the  slightest 
traces  of  sulphur,  though  it  was  formerly 
believed,  and  erroneously  supported  on  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Cbarieton,  that  the  subtile 
aromatic  vapour  in  the  Bath  waters,  was  a 
sulphureous  principle,  entirely  similar  to 
common  brimstone. 

•  With  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  Bath 
waters  on  the  human  system,  independent 
of  their  specific  properties,  as  a  medicine] 


remedy  not  to  be  imitated  completely  by 
any  chemical  process,  Dr.  Saunders  attri- 
butes much  of  their  salubrious  influence  to 
the  natural  degree  of  warmth  peculiar  to 
these  springs,  which,  for  ages,  have  pre- 
served an  admirable  degree  of  uniformity 
of  temperature.  He  thinks  too,  thai  one 
of  their  most  impoitant  uses  is  that  of  an  ex- 
ternal application,  yet  supposes  that,  in  this 
respect,  they  differ  little  from  common  wa- 
ter, when  healed  to  the  same  temperature, 
and  applied  under  similar  circumstances 

According  to  Dr.  Falconer,  the  Bath 
water,  when  diunk  fresh  from  the  spring, 
generally  raises,  or  rather  accelerates  the 
pulse,  increases  the  heat,  and  promotes  the 
different  secretions.  These  symptoms  in  most 
cases,  become  perceptible  soon  after  drink- 
ing it,  and  will  sometimes  continue  for  a 
considerable  time.  It  is,  however,  remark- 
able, that  they  are  only  produced  in  inva- 
lids. Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  these 
waters  not  only  possess  heating  properties, 
but  their  internal  use  is  likewise  attended 
with  a  peculiar  stimulus,  acting  more  imme- 
diately on  the  nerves. 

One  of  the  most  salutary  effects  of  the 
Bath  water,  consists  in  its  action  on  the 
urinary  organs,  even  when  taken  in  mode- 
rate doses.  Its  operation  on  the  bowels 
varies  in  different  individuals,  like  that  of 
all  other  waters,  which  do  not  contain  any 
cathartic  salt  ;  but,  in  general,  it  is  prsduc- 
tive  of  costiveness,  an  effect  resulting  from 
the  want  of  an  active  stimulus  to  the  intes- 
tines, and  probably  also  from  the  determi- 
nation (his  water  occasions  to  the  skin, 
more  than  from  any  asfringency  which  it 
may  possess  ;  for,  if  perspiration  be  sud- 
denly checked  during  the  use  of  it,  a  diar- 
rhoea is  sometimes  the  consequence.  Hence 
it  appears  that  its  stimulant  powers  are  pri- 
marily, and  more  parlicularlycxerted  in  the 
stomach,  where  it  produces  a  variety  of 
symptoms,  sometimes  slight  and  transient, 
but  occasionally,  so  considerable  and  per- 
manent, as  to  require  it  to  be  discontinued. 
In  those  individuals  with  whom  it  is  likely 
to  agree,  and  prove  beneficial,  the  Bath 
waters  excite,  at  first,  an  agreeable  glowing 
sensation  in  the  stomach,  which  is  speedily 
followed  by  an  increase  both  of  appetite  and 
spirits,  as  well  as  a  quick  secretion  of  urine, 
In  others,  when  the  uae  of  them  is  attended 
with  headach,  thirst,  and  constant  dryness 
of  the  tongue,  heaviness,  loathing  of  the 
stomach,  and  sickness;  or  if  they  are  not 
evacuated,  eifher  by  urine  or  an  increased 
perspiration,  it  may  be  justly  inferred  that 
their  further  continuance  is  improper. 

The  diseases  for  which  these  celebrated 
waters  are  resorted  to,  are  very  numerous, 
and  are  some  of  the  most  important  and  dif- 
ficult of  cure  of  all  that  come  under  medical 
treatment.  In  most  of  them,  the  bath  is 
used  along  with  the  waters,  as  an  internal 
medicine.    The  seneral  indications  of  the 
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propriety  of  using  this  medicinal  water,  are 
in  those  cases  where  a  gentle,  gradual,  and 
permanent    stimulus,    is    required.        Bath 
water    may  certainly  be    considered   as  a 
chalybeate,  in  which  the  iron  is  very  small  in 
quantity,  but  in  a  highly  active  form  ;  and 
the  degree  of  temperature  is  in  itself  a  sti- 
mulus, often  of  considerable  powers.  These 
circumstances  again  point  out  the  necessity 
of  certain  cautions,  which,  from  a  view  of 
the  mere  quantity  of  foreign  contents,  might 
be    thought  superfluous.     Although,  in  es- 
timating the  powers  of  this  medicine,   al- 
lowance must  be  made  for  local  prejudice 
in  its  favour,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
its    employment    is  hazardous,  and    might 
often  do  considerable  mischief,  in  various 
cases  of  active  inflammation,  especially  in 
irritable  habits,  where  there  exists  a  strong 
tendency  to  hectic  fever ;  and  even  in  the 
less  inflammatory  state  of  diseased  and  sup- 
purating viscera,:  and,  in  general,  wherever 
a  quick  pulse  and  dry  tongue  indicate  a  de- 
gree  of  general  fever.     The  cases,  there- 
fore,  to    which    this  water  are  peculiarly 
suited,  are  mostly  of  the  chronic  kind  ;  and 
by  a  steady  perseverance  in    this  remedy, 
very  obstinate  disorders  have  given   way. 
The  following,  Dr.  Saunders  in  his  Treatise 
on  Mineral  Waters,  considers  as  the  prin- 
cipal, viz.  1.  Chlorosis,  a  disease  which  at 
all  times,  is  much  relieved  by  steel,  and  will 
bear  it,  even  where  there  is  a  considerable 
degree  of  feverish  irritation,  receives  par- 
ticular benefit  from  the  Bath  water ;  and  its 
use,  as  a  warm  bath,  excellently  contributes 
to  remove  that  languor  of  circulation,  nnd 
obstruction  of  the  natural  evacuations,which 
constitute  the  leading  features  of  this  com- 
mon and  troublesome  disorder.  2.  The  com- 
plicated diseases   which  are  often  brought 
on  by  a  long  residence  in  hot  climates, "af- 
fecting the  secretion  of  bile,  the  functions 
of  the  stomach,  and  alimentary  canal,  and 
which  generally  produce  organic  deran  e- 
ment  in  some  part   of  the  hepatic  system, 
often  receive   much  benefit  from  the  Bath 
water,  if  used  at  a  time  when  suppurative 
inflammation  is  not  actually  present.  3.  An- 
other and  less  active  disease  of  the  biliary 
organs,  the  jaundice,  which  arises  from  a 
-imple  obstruction  of  the  gall-ducts,  is  still 
oftener  removed  by  both  the  internal  and 
external  use  of  these  waters.     4.  In  rheuma- 
tic complaints,  the  power  of  this  water,  as 
Dr.  Charleton  well  observes,  is  chiefly  con- 
fined to  that  species  of  rheumatism  which  is 
unattended  with  inflammation,  or  in  which 
the  patient's  pains  are  not  increased  by  the 
warmth  of  bis  bed.     A  great  number  of  the 
patients  that  resort  to  Bath,  especially  those 
that  are  admitted  into  the  hospital,  "are  af- 
fected with  rheumatism   in  all  its  stages  ; 
and  it  appears,  from   the   most   respectable 
testimony,  that  a  large  proportion  of  them 
receive  a  permanent   cure.     (Se«  Falconer 
on   Bath  tVaterm   Hktvmntie  Cases.)    5    in 


gout,  the  greatest  benefit  is  derived  from 
this  water,  in  those  cases  where  it  produce? 
anomalous  affections  of  the  head,  stomach 
and  bowels  ;  and  it  is  here  a  principal  ad- 
vantage to  be   able  to    bring,    by  warmth 
that  active  local  inflammation  in  any  Ijmh' 
which  relieves  all  the  other  troublesome  and 
dangerous  symptoms.     Hence  it  is  that  Bath 
water  is  commonly  said  to  produce  the  gout- 
by  which  is  only  meant  that,  where  persons 
have  a  gouty  affection,  shifting  from  p|ace 
to  place,  and  thereby  much  disordering  the 
system,  the  internal  and  external  use  of  the 
Bath  water  will  soon  bring  on  a  general  in- 
crease of  action,  indicated  by  a  flushing  in 
the  face,  fulness  in  the  circulating  vessels 
and  relief  of  the  dyspeptic  symptoms;  and 
the  whole  disorder  will  terminate  in  a  regu- 
lar fit  of  the  gout  in  the  extremities,  which 
is  the  crisis  always  to  be  wished  for.  6. The 
colica  pictonum,  and  the  paralysis,  or  loss 
of  nervous  power  in  particular  limbs,  which 
is  one  of  its  most  serious  consequences,  is 
found  to  be  peculiarly  relieved  by  the  use 
of  the  Bath  waters,  more  especially  when 
applied  externally,  either  generally,  orupon 
the  part  affected. 

The  quantity  of  water  taken  daily,  during 
a  full  course,  and  by  adults,  is  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Falconer  not  to  exceed  a 
pint  and  a  half,  or  two  pints;  and  in  chlo- 
rosis, with  irritable  habits,  not  more  than 
one  pint  is  employed  ;  and  when  thebatbis 
made  use  of,  it  is  generally  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  in  the  morning  The  Bath 
waters  require  a  considerable  time  to  be 
persevered  in,  before  a  full  and  fair  trial  can 
be  made.  Chronic  rheumatism,  habitual 
gout,  dyspepsia,  from  a  long  course  of 
high  and  intemperate  liviug,  and  the  like, 
are  disorders  not  to  be  removed  by  a  short 
course  of  any  mineral  water,  and  many  of 
those  who  have  once  received  benefit  atthe 
fountains,  find  it  necessary  to  make  an  an- 
nual visit  to  them,  to  repair  the  waste  in 
health  during  the  preceding  year. 

BATH,  CAUTERES  A  sulphureous 
bath  near  Barege,  which  raises  the  mer- 
cury in  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  to  131 
deg. 

BATH,  ST.  SAUVEUR'S.  A  sulphure- 
ous and  alkaline  bath,  in  the  valley  adjoin- 
ing Barege,  the  latter  of  which  raises  Fah- 
renheit's thermometer  as  high  as  131  deg. 
It  is  much  resorted  to  from  the  South  of 
France,  and  used  chiefly  externally,  U  a 
simple  thermal  water. 

Bath,  cold.     See  Bath. 

Bath,  vapour.     See  Bath. 

Bath,  tepid.     See  Bath. 

Bath,  hot.     See  Bath. 

Ba'thmis.  (From  8mm,  to  enter)  Baih- 
mus.  The  seat,  or  base;  the  cavity  of  a 
bone,  with  the  protuberance  of  another, 
particularly  those  at  the  articulation  of  W* 
humerus  and  ulna,  according  to  Hippocratf5 
and  Galen 
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Batho  'hue  a'qu*.     Bathwater?. 

Ba'thron.  (From  /Sana,  to  enter.) 
Balhrum.  The  same  as  bathmis  :  also  an 
instrument  used  in  the  extension  of  frac- 
tured limbs,  called  scamnum.  Hippocrates. 
It  is  described  by  Oribasius  and  scul- 
tetus. 

Ba'tia.  A  name  formerly  given  to  a 
retoit. 

Bati'nov-mo'ron.  (From  /2a<ro?,  n  bram- 
ble, and  popov  a  raspberry.)     A  raspberry. 

Batka'chium.  From  fizrfHtyo;,  a  frog  ; 
so  called  from  its  likeness  to  a  frog.  The 
herb  crow's  loot,  or  ranunculus. 

Ba'trachus.  (From  ^.T^yja,  a  frog  ;  so 
called  because  they  who  are  infected  with 
it  croak  like  a  Uog.)  An  inflammatory  tu- 
mour under  the  tongue. 

Battari'smos.  (From  B*tto?,  a  Cyre- 
nean  prince,  who  stammered.,)  Stammer- 
ing ;  a  defect  in  pronunciation.  See  Psel- 
lisinvs. 

Batta'ta  Virgwia'na.  See  Solan  urn 
tuberosum. 

Batta'ta  peregri'na.  The  cathartic 
potato ;  perhaps  a  species  of  ipomaa.  If 
about  two  ounces  of  them  are  eaten  at  bed- 
time they  greatly  move  the  belly  the  next 
morning. 

BATTIE,  William,  was  born  in  Devon- 
shire, in  1704.  He  graduated  at  Cambridge, 
and  after  practising  some  years  successfully 
at  Uxbridge,  settled  in  London,  and  be- 
came a  fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians, 
as  well  as  of  the  Boyal  Society.  The  insuf- 
ficiency of  Bethlehem  hospital  to  receive 
all  the  indigent  objects  labouring  under 
insanity  in  this  metropolis,  naturally  led  to 
the  establishment  of  another  similar  insti- 
tution ;  and  Dr.  Battie  having  been  very 
active  in  promoting  the  subscription  for 
that  purpose,  he  was  appointed  physician 
to  the  new  institution,  which  was  called  St. 
Luke's  Hospi'al,  then  situated  on  the  north 
side  of  Moorfields.  In  1757,  he  published  a 
treatise  on  madness ;  and  a  lew  years  after, 
having  exposed  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons the  abuses  often  committed  in  private 
madhouses,  they  became  the  subject  of  legis- 
lative interference,  and  weie  at  length  pla- 
ced under  the  control  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  and  the  magistrates  in  the  coun- 
try.    He  died  at  the  age  of  72. 

Bau'da.  A  vessel  for  distillation  was 
formerly  so  called. 

BAUHIN,  John,  was  born  at  Lyons,  in 
1541.  Being  greatly  attached  to  botany,  he 
accompanied  the  celebrated  Gesner  in  his 
travels  through  several  countries  ol  Europe, 
and  collected  abundant  materials  for  his 
principal  work,  the  "  Historia  Plantarum," 
which  contributed  greatly  to  the  improve- 
ment of  his  tavourite  science.  He  was,  at 
the  age  of  32,  appointed  physician  to  the 
duke  of  Wirtemberg,  and  died  in  1613.  A 
Treatise  on  Mineral  Waters,  and  some  other 
publications  by  him  also  remain. 
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BAUHIN,  Gaspard,  was  brother  to  the: 
preceding,  but  younger  by  20  years.  He- 
graduated  at  Basle,  after  studying  at  several 
universities,  and  was  chosen  Greek  profes- 
sor at  the  early  age  of  22;  afterward  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  and  botany  ;  then  of 
medicine,  with  other  distinguished  honours, 
which  he  retained  till  his  death  in  1624. 
Besides  the  plants  collected  by  himself,  he 
received  material  assistance  from  his  pupils 
and  fi  lends,  am!  was  enabled  to  add  consi- 
deraMy  to  the  knowledge  of  botany  ;  on 
which  subject,  as  well  as  anatomy,  be  has 
left  numerous  publications.  Among  other 
anatomical  improvements,  he  claims  the 
discovery  of  the  valve  of  the  colon.  His 
"  Pinax"  contains  the  names  of  six  thousand 
plants,  mentioned  by  the  ancients,  tolerably 
well  arranged  ;  and  being  continually  re- 
ferred to  by  Linna'us,  must  long  retain  its 
value. 

Baulmoney.     See  JEthusa  meum. 

BAUME,  Anthony,  an  apothecary,  born 
at  Senlis  in  1728.  He  distinguished  himself 
at  an  early  age  by  his  skill  in  chemistry  and 
pharmacy  :  and  was  afterward  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  Paris.  He  also  gave  lectures  on  chemis- 
try for  several  years  with  great  credit. 
Among  other  works,  he  published  "Ele- 
ments of  Pharmacy,"  and  a  "  Manual  of 
Chemistry,"  which  met  with  considerable 
approbation  :  also  a  detailed  account  of  the 
different  kinds  of  soil,  and  the  method  of 
improving  them  for  the  purposes  of  agri- 
culture. 

Bau'rach.  (Arab.  Bourach.)  A  name 
formerly  applied  to  nitre,  or  any  salt ; 
hence  it  is  that  borax  took  its  name,"  which 
is  also  thus  called,  as  well  as  the  mineral 
fixed  alkaline  salt. 

Baxa'na.  (Indian.)  A  poisonous  tree 
growing  near  Ormuz  ;  called  by  Ray,  ra- 
buxit. 

Bay-cherry.     See  Prunus  Lauro-ctrasus. 

Bay-leaves.     See  Laurus. 

Bay  leaved  Passion-flower.  The  plant 
so  called  is  the  Passiflora  laurifolia  of  Lin- 
naeus :  which  see. 

Bay-salt.  A  very  pure  salt,  prepared 
from  sea-water  by  spontaneous  evaporation 

Ba'zchek.     A  Persian  word  for  antidote. 

Bue'lla.  (From  jZf'a.\xec,  to  suck.) 
Bdellerum.     A  horse-leech. 

BDE'LLIUM.  (From  bedallah,  Arab.) 
Madtleon.  Bolchon.  Balckus.  Called  bv 
the  Arabians,  mokel.  A  gum,  like  very  im- 
pure myrrh.  It  is  one  of  tin  weakest  of 
the  deobstruent  gums.  It  was  sometimes- 
used  as  a  pectoral  and  an  emmenagogue. 
Applied  externally,  it  is  stimulant,  and  pro- 
motes suppuration.  It  is  never  met  with  in 
the  shops  of  this  country. 

Bde'llus.  (From  fc&'tm,  to  break  wind.) 
A  discharge  of  wind  by  the  anus. 

Bdely'gmia.  (From  0fea,  to  break  wind.) 
Any  filthy  and  nauseous  odour 
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Bean.  The  common  bean  is  (he  seed  oi 
the  Viciafaba  of  Linnaeus  :  which  see. 

Bean,  French.      >  gee  Fhaseohls  vulgarh. 

Bean,  Kidney.      $ 

Bean,  Malacca.     See  Aviccnnia  tomentosa. 

Bean  of  Carlhagena.    See  Bejuio. 

Bean,  St.  Ignatius.     See  Ignalia  amara. 

Beard.  The  hair  growing  on  the  chin 
and  adjacent  parts  of  the  fate,  in  adults  of 
the  male  sex. 

Bear's- breech.     See  Acanthus. 

Bear's-foot.     See  llelleburus foztidus. 

Bear's-ivhorltebcny.  See  Arbutus  uva  ursi. 

Be'cca.  A  fine  kind  of  resin  from  the 
turpentine  and  mastich  trees  of  Greece  and 
Syria,  formerly  held  in  great  repute. 

BECCABU'iXGA.  (From  bach  bungen, 
water-herb,  German,  because  it  grows  m 
rivulets.)     See  Veronica. 

Be'cha.     See  Bechica. 

Be'chica.  (From  fi»%,  a  cough.)  Be- 
rhita.  Medicines  to  relieve  a  cough.  An 
obsolete  terra.  The  trochisci  bechici  albi 
consist  of  starch  and  liquorice,  with  a  small 
proportion  of  Florentine  orris  root  made 
into  lozenges,  with  mucilage  of  gum  traga- 
canth.  They  are  a  soft  pleasant  demulcent. 
The  trochisci  bechici  nigri  consist  chiefly  of 
the  juice  of  liquorice,  with  sugar  and  gum 
iragacanlh. 

Be'chion.  (From  (Z»£,  a  cough  ;  so  call- 
ed from  its  supposed  virtues  in  relieving 
coughs.)  Bechium.  The  herb  colt's  foot, 
or  tussilago. 

Becui'ba  nux.  (Indian.)  A  large  nut 
growing  in  Brazil,  from  which  a  balsam  is 
drawn  that  is  held  in  estimation  in  rheuma- 
tisms. 

Bede'gcar.  (Arab.)  Bedeguar.  The 
Carduus  lacteus  Syriacus  is  so  called,  and 
also  the  cynosbatos,  or  rosa  canina. 

Bede'ngian.  The  name  of  the  love-apples 
in  Avicenna. 

Bedstraw,  lady's.    See  Galium  Aparine. 

BEE.  Apis  mellijica  of  Linnaeus.  This 
insect  was  formerly  exhibited,  after  being 
dried  and  powdered,  internally,  as  a  diu- 
retic It  is  to  the  industry  of  bees  we  are 
indebted  for  those  valuable  articles,  honey 
and  wax.     See  Honey  and  Cera. 

Beach-tree.     See  Fagus. 

BEES'  WAX.     See  Cera. 

Beet,  red.     See  Beta. 

Bket,  white.  A  variety  of  red  beet. 
The  juice  and  powder  of  the  root  are  good 
to  excite  sneezing,  and  will  bring  away  a 
considerable  quantity  of  mucus. 

Be'gma.  (From  @»o-(ra>,  to  cough.)  A 
cough.  Expectorated  mucus,  according  to 
Hippocrates. 

Ba'hen  a'lbum.  (From  bthen,  a  finger, 
Arab.)     See  Ccnlaurta  bchen. 

Be'hen  officina'rum.  See  Cucubalus 
bchen. 

Be'hen  ru'brum.    See  Staticc  Limonium. 

Beide'lsar.  Biedellopar.  A  species  of 
H<clepias,  used  in  Africa    rs  a   remedy  for 
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ievei  and  the  bites  of  serpents.  The  caus- 
tic  juice  which  issues  from  the  roots  when 
wounded,  is  used  by  the  negroes  to  destroy 
venereal  and  similar  swellings. 

Beju'io.  Habtila  de  Carthagend.  Bean 
of  Carlhagena.  A  kind  of  bean  in  South 
America,  famed  for  being  an  effectual  anti- 
dote against  the  poison  of  all  serpents  if  a 
small  quantity  is  eaten  immediately.  This 
bean  is  the  peculiar  product  of  the  juris- 
diction of  Carlhagena. 

Bela-ave  cortex.  (Indian.)  Belat. 
A  bark  of  Madagascar,  said  to  be  of 
considerable  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  diar- 
rhoeas. 

Bei.emnoi'des.  (From  /Ssx^yov,  a  dart, 
and  eiScc  form  ;  so  named  from  their  dart- 
like  shape.)  Belenoides.  Beloidos.  The 
stvioid  process  of  the  temporal  bone,  and 
the  lower  end  of  the  ulna,  were  formerly 
so  called. 

Bei.esov.  (Indian.)  Belilia.  The  Mm- 
sp.nda  frondosa  of  Linnaeus,  a  decoction  of 
which  is,  according  to  Ray,  cooling. 

BELLADOWNA.  (From  bella  dam, 
Italian,  a  handsome  lady  ;  so  called  because 
the  ladies  of  Italy  use  it,  to  take  away  the 
too  florid  colour  of  their  faces.)  See  Atnp 
belladonna. 

Be'llegu.     ~J 

Bellere'gi.  !  gee  Murobalarou  Bdlim. 

Be  lnileg.  j 

Belle'rics.  J 

Bellidioi'des.  (From  bellis,  a  daisy, 
and  ufes,  form.)     See  Chrysanthemum. 

BELLINI,  Laurence,  an  ingeniousphy- 
sician,  born  at  Florence  in  1643.  He  was 
greatly  attached  to  the  mathematics,  of 
which  he  was  made  professor  at  Pisa,  vrben 
only  twenty  years  of  age.  Hewassoon 
after  appointed  professor  of  anatomy,  which 
office  he  filled  with  credit  for  nearly  thirty 
years.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  supporters 
of  the  mathematical  theory  of  medicine, 
which  attempted  to  explain  the  functions  of 
the  body,  the  causes  of  diseases,  and  the 
operations  of  medicines  on  mechanical 
principles  :  and  having  imprudently  regula- 
ted his  practice  accordingly,  he  was  gene- 
rally unsuccessful,  and  lost  the  confidence 
of  the  public,  as  well  as  of  Cosmo  IHoi 
Florence,  who  had  appointed  him  his  phy- 
sician. In  his  anatomical  researches  he  was 
more  successful,  having  first  accurately  de- 
scribed the  nervous  papilla?  of  the  tongue, 
and  discovered  them  to  be  the  organ  ot 
taste  ;  and  also  having  made  better  known 
the  struoture  of  the  kidney.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  other  publications,  ami 
died  in  1704  .. 

BELLIS.  a  hello  colore,  from  its .taj 
colour.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plant- 
in  the  Linnsean  system.  Class,  Syngenw- 
Order,  Polugamia  superJJua.    The  daisy. 

Be'llis  ma'jor.     Sec  Chrytanthtntw- 

Bellis  minor.     See  Belli*  perenrus. 

Bf/lms  n  I  he  systematic  nam' 
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of  the  common  daisy.  Bellis.  Bellis  minor. 
The  bellis  ptrennis  of  Linnaeus : — scapo 
nudo,  or  bruisewort,  was  formerly  directed 
in  pharmacopoeias  by  this  name.  Although 
the  leaves  and  flowers  are  rather  acrid,  and 
are  said  to  cure  several  species  of  wounds, 
they  are  never  employed  by  modern  sur- 
geons. 

Bello'culus.  (From  bellus,  fair,  and 
oculus,  the  eye.)  A  precious  stone,  resem- 
bling the  eye,  and  formerly  supposed  to  be 
useful  in  its  disorders. 

Be'llon.  The  Devonshire  colic,  or  co- 
lica  pictonum. 

Bellona'ria.  (From  Bellona,  the  god- 
dess of  war.)  An  herb  which,  if  eaten,  makes 
people  mad,  and  act  outrageously,  like  the 
votaries  of  Bellona. 

BELL05TE,  Augustin,  a  I  surgeon, 
born  at  Paris  in  1654.  After  practising 
several  years  there,  and  as  an  army  sur- 
geon, he  was  invited  to  attend  the  mother 
of  the  Queen  of  Sardinia,  and  continued 
at  Turin  till  his  death  in  1730.  He  was 
inventor  of  a  mercurial  pill,  called  by  his 
name,  by  which  he  is  said  to  have  acquired 
a  great  fortune.  The  work  by  which  he  is 
principally  known,  is  called  the  "  Hospital 
Surgeon,"  which  passed  through  numerous 
editions,  and  was  translated  into  most  of 
the  European  languages.  Among  other 
useful  observations,  he  recommended  pier- 
cing carious  bones,  to  promote  exfoliation, 
which  indeed  Celsus  had  advised  before  ; 
and  he  blamed  the  custom  of  frequently 
changing  the  dressings  of  wounds,  as  retard- 
ing the  cure. 

Bellu'tta  Tsja'mpacam.  (Indian.)  A 
tree  of  Malabar,  to  which  many  virtues  are 
attributed. 

Belmu'schus.  A  name  given  to  the  Abel- 
moschus. 

Belo'ere.  (Indian.)  An  evergreen  plant 
of  America,  whose  seeds  purge  moderately, 
but  the  leaves  roughly. 

Belonoi'des.  Beloides.  The  same  as 
belemnoides. 

Belu'lcum.  (From  /Sjxsc,  a  dart,  and 
exxu,  to  draw  out.)  A  surgeon's  instrument 
for  extracting  thorns,  or  darts. 

Belu'zzar.  Btluzaar.  The  Chaldee 
word  for  antidote. 

Belzo'e.  }  ~       c,         n 

Belzoi'num.     \*™  Styrax  Benzom. 

Bemcurini.  An  Indian  shrub  used  in 
gout. 

Bem-ta'mara.  (Arab.)  The  faba  -flDgyp- 
tiaca. 

Ben.     (Arab.)     See   Guilandinu  moringa. 

Ben  ma'gnum.  Monardus  calls  by  this 
name,  the  avellana  purgatrix,  which  purges 
and  vomits  violently. 

Ben  ta'mara.     The  Egyptian  bean. 

Be'natii.  (Arab.)  Small  pustules  pro- 
duced by  sweating  in  the  night. 

Be'nedict.  (From  benedico,  to  bless.) 
A  specific  name  prefixed  to  many  coraposi- 
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tions  and  herbs  on  account  of  their  supposed 
good  qualities  ;  as  benedicta  herba,  bene- 
dieta  aqua,  &.c. 

Bkneiu'cta  a'q_ua.  Lime-water  was  for- 
merly so  called  ;  also  a  water  distilled  from 
serpyllum,  and,  in  Schroedcr,  it  is  the  name 
for  an  emetic. 

Benedi'cta  aqua  compo'sita.  Compound 
lime-water. 

Benedi'cta  he'rba.  See  Geum  urba- 
num. 

Benedi'cta  laxati'va.  A  compound  of 
turbeth,  scammony,  and  spurges,  with  some 
warm  aromatics. 

Benedi'ctum  laxati'vum.  Rhubarb,  and 
sometimes  I  he  lenitive  electuary. 

Benedi'ctum  li'gnum.  A  term  applied  to 
GuHiacum. 

Benedi'ctum  vi'num.      Antimonial  wine. 

Benedi'ctus  ca'rduus.  See  Centaurea 
benedicta. 

Benedi'ctus  la'pis.  A  name  for  the  phi- 
losopher's stone. 

Beneole'ntia.  (From  bene,  well,  and 
oleo,  to  smell.)  Sweet-scented  medicines, 
as  gums,  &.c. 

Beng.  A  name  given  by  the  Mahomed- 
ans  to  the  leaves  of  hemp,  formed  into  pills, 
or  conserve.  They  possess  exhilarating  and 
intoxicating  powers- 

Benga'lje  ra'dix.  (From  Bengal,  its  na- 
tive place.)    See  Cassumuniar. 

Bengal  quince.  This  fruit  is  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Erateva  marvelos  of  Linnaeus  ; 
which  see. 

Benga'lle  Indo'rum.  (From  Bengal,  its 
native  place.)     See  Cassumuniar. 

Be'ngi  ei'ri.  A  species  of  evergreen, 
Indian  ricinus,  which  grows  in  Malabar. 

Jienit  herb.     See  Geum  urbanum. 

Beni'vi  a'rbor.     See  Styrax  benzoin. 

Benjamin.    See  Styrax  benzoin. 

Benjamin  flowers.     See  benzoic  acid. 

BENZO'AS.  Abenzoate.  A  salt  formed 
by  the  union  of  benzoic  acid,  with  an  alka- 
line, earthy,  or  metallic  base;  as  benzoate 
of  alumine,  &c. 

Benzo'e.     See  Styrax  benzoin. 

Benzo'e  amygdaloi'des.  See  Styrax 
Benzoin. 

BENZO'IC  ACID.  Acidum  benzol- 
cum.  Flores  benzoes.  Flores  benzoini.  Ben- 
jamin flowers.  This  acid  exists  in  several 
balsams,  but  principally  in  the  concrete  bal- 
sam, called  benzoin.  (See  Styrax  benzoin.) 
Chemists  have  obtained  it  from  this  bal- 
sam in  various  ways,  either  by  sublimation, 
which  gives  beautiful  foliated  crystals,  but 
the  process  requires  to  be  repeated  thrice, 
and  the  crystals  pressed  between  bibulous 
paper  after  each  sublimation,  to  obtain 
them  white  and  free  from  any  adherent  es- 
sential oil :  or,  by  forming  some  of  its  solu- 
ble compounds,  and  afterward  decomposing 
them,  so  as  to  precipitate  (he  acid  ;  or,  by 
simply  boiling  the  benzoin  in  water,  which 
dissolves  the  acid,  and,  as  it  cools,  allows  it 
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to  separate  again.  The  London  Pharma- 
copeia directs  it  to  be  obtained  thus: — 
«•  Take  of  benzoin,  a  pound  and  a  half; 
fresh  lime,  four  ounces  ;  water,  a  gallon 
and  a  half;  muriatic  acid,  four  fluid  ounces. 
Rub  together  the  benzoin  and  lime;  then 
boil  them  in  a  gallon  of  the  water,  for  half 
an  hour,  constantly  stirring;  and,  when  it 
is  cold,  pour  off  the  liquor.  Boil  what  re- 
mains, a  second  time,  in  four  pints  of  water, 
and  pour  off  the  liquor  as  before.  Mix  the 
liquors,  and  boil  down  to  half,  then  strain 
through  paper,  and  add  the  muriatic  acid 
gradually,  until  it  ceases  to  produce  a  preci- 
pitate. Lastly,  having  poured  off  the  liquor, 
dry  the  powder  in  a  gentle  heat ;  put  it  into 
a  proper  vessel,  placed  in  a  sand  bath  ;  and, 
by  a  very  gentle  fire,  sublime  the  benzoic 
acid."  In  this  process  a  solution  of  benzo- 
ate  of  lime  is  first  obtained,  by  boiling  the 
benzoin  and  lime  in  water ;  the  muriatic  acid 
then  abstracting  the  lime  precipitates  the 
benzoic  acid,  which  is  finally  crystallized  by 
sublimation. 

The  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  forms  a 
benzoate  of  soda,  precipitates  the  acid  by 
sulphuric  acid,  and  afterward  crystallizes 
it  by  solution  in  hot  water,  which  dissolves 
a  larger  quantity  than  cold. 

Benzoic  acid  has  a  strong,  pungent,  aro- 
matic, and  peculiar  odour.  Its  crystals  are 
ductile,  not  pulverizable  ;  it  sublimes  in  a 
moderate  heat,  forming  a  white  irritating 
smoke.  It  is  soluble  in  about  twenty-four 
times  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  which,  as 
it  cools,  precipitates  19-20ths  of  what  it  had 
previously  dissolved, it  is  soluble  in  alcohol, 

Benzoic  acid  is  very  seldom  used  in  the 
cure  of  diseases;  but  now  and  then  it  is 
ordered  as  a  stimulant  against  convulsive 
coughs  and  difficulty  of  breathing.  The 
dose  is  from  one  grain  to  five. 

It  combines  with  alkaline,  metallic,  and 
earthy  bodies  ;  and  forms  bekzoates. 

Benzoi'fera.     See  Siyrax  benzoin. 

BENZO'INUM.  (From  the  Arabic  term 
benzoah.)     See  Siyrax  benzoin. 

Benzo'es  flo'res.     See  Benzoic  acid. 

Benzo'ini  magiste'biom.  Magistery,  or 
precipitate  of  gum-benjamin. 

Benzo'ini  o'leum.     Oil  of  benjamin 

BE'RBERIS.  (Berberi,  wild.  Arab,  used 
by  Averrhoes  and  officinal  writers. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  (he 
Linnffian  system.  Class,  Hexandria.  Or- 
der, Monogynia.  The  barbci  v,  or  pen- 
pendgebush.  '    ' 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  for  the  bar- 
berry.    See  Berberis  vulgaris. 

Be'rberis  gelati'na.  Barberries  boiled 
in  sugar. 

BkWr.s  vui.ca'r,s.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  barberry  of  ,he  pharmaco- 
peias. Oxycanlha  Galcni.  Spina  acida 
CnsjJinus.  I  his  tree,  Berberis  pedunculis  ra- 
cemo«ft,  spinu  frylicibus.  of  Linnaeus,  is  „ 
nanre  of  hughnd.    Thd  fruit,  or  bt 
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which  are  gratefully  acid,  and  moderately 
adstringent,  are  said  to  be  of  great  use  in 
biliary  fluxes,  and  in  all  cases  where  heat 
acrimony,  and  putridity  of  the  humours 
prevail.  The  filaments  of  this  shrub  possess 
a  remarkable  degree  of  irritability;  for0n 
being  touched  near  the  base  with  the  point 
of  a  pin,  a  sudden  contraction  is  produced, 
which  may  be  repeated  several  times. 
Bere'drias.  An  ointment. 
BERENGA'RIUS,  James,  born  about 
the  end  of  the  15th  century  at  Carpi,  in 
Modena,  whence  he  is  often  called  Carput. 
He  was  one  of  the  restorers  of  anatomy,  of 
which  he  was  professor,  first  at  Padua, 
afterward  at  Bologna,  which  he  was  in  a 
few  years  obliged  to  quit,  being  accused  of 
having  opened  the  bodies  of  two  Spaniards 
alive.  By  his  numerous  dissections,  he  cor- 
rected many  previous  errors  concerning  the 
structure  of  the  human  body,  and  paved  tie 
way  for  his  successor  Vesalius.  He  was 
among  the  first  to  use  mercurial  frictions  in 
syphilis,  whereby  be  acquired  a  large  for- 
tune,  which  he  left  to  the  Duke  of  Ferrara, 
into  whose  territory  he  retired,  at  his  death 
in  1527.  His  principal  works  are  an  en- 
larged Commentary  on  Mundinus,  and  a 
Treatise  on  Fracture  of  the  Cranium. 

Berenice.  (The  city  from  whence  it 
was  formerly  brought.)     Amber. 

Bereni'cium.  From  ?e/>«!,  to  bring,  and 
vm»,  victory.)  A  term  applied  by  the  old 
Greek  writers  to  nitre,  from  its  supposed 
power  in  healing  wounds. 

Bereni  secdm.  Mugwort.  See  M- 
misia  vulgaris. 

BERGAMO'TE.  A  species  of  citron.  See 
Citrus. 

Beribe'ri.  (An  Hindostane  word  signi- 
fying a  sheep.)  Beriberia.  A  species  of 
palsy,  common  in  some  parts  of  the  East 
Indies,  according  to  Bontius.  In  this  dis- 
ease, the  patients  lift  up  their  legs  very  much 
in  the  same  manner  as- is  usual  with  sheep. 
Bontius  adds,  that  this  palsy  is  a  kind  of 
trembling,  in  which  there  is  deprivation  of 
the  motion  and  sensation  of  the  hands  and 
feet,  and  sometimes  of  the  body. 

BERXE2NHOUT,  John,  born  at  Leeds, 
about  the  year  1730.  His  medical  stu- 
dies were  commenced  late  in  life,  having 
graduated  at  Leyden  only  in  1765;  nor  did 
lie  long  continue  the  practice  of  medicine. 
His  "  Pharmacopoeia  iMedica,"  however, 
was  very  much  approved,  and  has  since 
passed  through  many  editions :  his  other 
medical  publications  are  of  little  importance. 
He  died  in  1791. 

Bermudas  berry.  See  Sapindns  Saponaria- 

Bkhna'rvi.     An  electuary. 

Beukio'nis.  A  name  for  colophony,  or 
black  rosin. 

Bers.  Formerly  the  name  of  an  cibi- 
larating  electuary.' 

1>i  i.i  i  \.     An  old  name  for  brooklime- 

Hi  ri  f*cjA'LU<  a    Upright  water parsnip 
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Beky'tion.  (From  Berytius,  its  inventor.) 
A  collyrium  described  by  Galen. 

Bes.    An  eight-ounce  measure. 

Be'sachar.  An  obsolete  term  for  a 
sponge. 

Be'sasa.    Formerly  applied  to  wild  rue. 

Besbase.     An  old  name  for  mace. 

Bese'nna.  (Arab.)  Muscarum  Fungus. 
Probably  a  sponge,  which  is  the  nidus  of 
some  sorts  of  flics. 

Bessa'nen.  (Arab.)  A  redness  of  the 
external  parts,  resembling  that  which  pre- 
cedes the  leprosy;  it  occupies  the  face  and 
extremities.    Avicenna. 

Be'sto.  A  name  in  Oribasius  for  Saxi- 
frage. 

BETA.  (So  called  from  the  river  Bcctis, 
in  Spain,  where  it  grows  naturally;  or,  ac- 
cording to  Blanchard,  from  the  Greek  Id- 
ler /3»<ra,  which  it  is  said  to  resemble  when 
turgid  with  seed.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnsean  system.  Class,  Pentandria.  Order, 
Digynia.     The  beet. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  com- 
mon beet.     See  Beta  vulgaris. 

Be'ta  vulgaris.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  beet  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  Beta 
floribus  congestis  of  Linnaeus.  The  root 
of  this  plant  is  frequently  eaten  by  the 
French;  it  may  be  considered  as  nutri- 
tious and  antiscorbutic,  and  forms  a  very 
elegant  pickle  with  vinegar.  The  root 
and  leaves,  although  formerly  employed  as 
laxatives  and  emollients,  are  now  forgotten. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  sugar  may  be 
obtained  from  the  root  of  the  beet.  It  is 
likewise  said,  that  if  beet  roots  be  dried  ia 
the  same  manner  as  malt,  after  the  greater 
part  of  their  juice  is  pressed  out,  very  good 
beer  may  be  made  from  them.  It  is  occa- 
sionally used  to  improve  the  colour  of 
claret. 

Betele.  Betide.  Belle.  Belelle.  An 
oriental  plant,  like  the  tail  of  a  lizard.  It 
is  chewed  by  the  Indians,  and  makes  the 
teeth  black;  is  cordial  and  exhilarating, 
and  in  very  general  use  throughout  the 
East.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  long  pep- 
per. 

BETO'NICA.  (Corrupted  from  Vetloni- 
ra,  which  is  derived  from  the  Veetones,  an 
ancient  people  of  Spain.)     Betony. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Didynamia.  Or- 
der, Gymnospermia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  for  the  wood 
betony.     See  Betonica  officinalis. 

Beto'nica  aqua'tica.  See  Scrophularia 
aquatica. 

Beto'nica  officinalis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  betony  of  the  pharmacopoeias. 
Belotrica  purpurea.  Vetonica  cordi.  Betonica 
spicainttrrupla,coro!larum  labii  I acinia inter- 
media emarginala  of  Linnaeus.  The  leaves 
and  tops  of  this  plant  have  an  agreeable,  but 
weiik  smell;  and  to  tbe  taste  thev  discover  a 


slight  warmth,  accompanied  with  some  de- 
gree of  adstringency  and  bitterness.  The 
powder  of  the  leaves  of  betony,  snuffed  up 
the  nose,  provokes  sneezing  ;  and  hence  it 
Is  sometimes  made  an  ingredient  in  sternu- 
tatory powders.  Its  leaves  are  sometimes 
smoked  like  tobacco.  The  roots  differ  great- 
ly in  their  quality,  from  the  other  parts; 
their  taste  is  very  bitter  and  nauseous  ;  ta- 
ken in  a  small  dose,  they  vomit  and  purge 
violently,  and  are  supposed  to  have  some- 
what in  common  with  the  roots  of  hellebore. 
Like  many  other  plants,  formerly  in  high 
medical  estimation,  betony  is  now  almost 
entirely  neglected.  Antonius  Musa,  physi- 
cian to  the  Emperor  Augustus,  filled  a  whole 
volume  with  enumerating  its  virtues,  stating 
it  as  a  remedy  for  no  less  than  forty-seven, 
disorders  ;  and  hence  in  Italy  the  prover- 
bial compliment,  You  have  more  virtues  than 
betony. 

Beto'nica  patj'li.  A  species  of.  vero- 
nica. 

Beto'nica  vulga'ris.  The  betonica  offi- 
cinalis is  so  called  in  some  pharmaco- 
poeias. 

Betony,  water.  See  Scrophularia  aquatica. 

BETULA.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Mo- 
nazcia.  Order,  Telrandria.  Alder  and 
birch. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  white 
birch.     See  Betula  alba. 

Be'tula  a'lba.  The  systematic  name  for 
the  bttidn  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  Betula 
alba,  foliis  ovalis,  acuminatum,  serratis,  of 
Linnaeus.  The  juice,  leaves,  and  bark  have 
been  employed  medicinally.  If  the  tree 
be  bored  early  in  the  spring,  there  issues,  by 
degrees,  a  large  quantity  of  limpid,  watery, 
sweetish  juice  ;  it  is  said  that  one  tree  will 
afford  from  one  to  two  gallons  a  day.  This 
juice  is  esteemed  as  an  antiscorbutic,  deob- 
struent,  and  diuretic.  The  leaves  and  bark 
are  used  externally  as  resolvents,  deter- 
gents, and  antiseptics. 

Be'tula  a'lnus.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  alnns  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  The 
common  alder,  called  Jlmendanus:  for  an 
account  of  its  virtues,  see  Rhainnus  fran- 
gv/a. 

Bex.     (From  fi»To-a>,  to  cough.)     A  cough. 

Bexu'go.  The  root  of  the  JEmatitis  Pe- 
ruviana of  Casper  Bauhin  ;  one  drachm  of 
which  is  sufficient  for  a  purge. 

Bexagui'llo.  A  name  given  to  the  white 
ipecacuanha,  which  the  Spaniards  bring 
from  Peru,  as  the  Portuguese  do  the  brown 
from  Brazil. 

Be'zahan.     The  fossile  bezoar. 

Beze'tta  c<eru'lea.  See  Croton  tincto- 
rium. 

BE'ZOAR.  (From  pa-sahar,  Persian, 
a  destroyer  of  poison.)  Lapis  bezoardicus. 
Bezoard.  A  preternatural  or  morbid  con- 
cretion formed  in  the  bodies  of  land-ani- 
mal*.    Several  of  the^e  kind  of  substances 
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were  formerly  celebrated  for  their  medicinal 
virtues,  and  distinguished  by  the  names  of 
the  countries  from  whence  they  came,  or 
the  animal  in  which  they  were  found.  They 
were  considered  as  powerful  alexipharmics, 
insomuch  so,  that  other  medicines  possess- 
ed, or  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  alexi- 
pharmic  powers,  were  called  bezoardics ; 
and  so  efficacious  were  they  once  thought, 
that  they  were  bought  for  ten  times  their 
weight  in  gold.  These  virtues,  however, 
are  in  the  present  day  justly  denied  them,  as 
they  produce  no  other  effects  than  those 
common  to  the  saline  particles  which  they 
contain,  and  which  may  be  given  to  greater 
advantage  from  other  sources.  A  composi- 
tion of  bezoar  with  absorbent  powders,  has 
been  much  in  repute,  as  a  popular  remedy 
for  disorders  in  children,  by  the  name  of 
Gascoigne's  powder  and  Gascoigne's  ball ; 
but  the  real  bezoar  was  rarely,  if  ever,  used 
for  these,  its  price  offering  such  a  tempta- 
tion to  counterfeit  it.  Some  have  employed 
for  this  purpose,  a  resinous  composition, 
capable  of  melting  in  the  fire,  and  soluble 
in  alcohol ;  but  Newmann  supposed  that 
those  nearest  resembling  it,  were  made  of 
gypsum,  chalk,  or  some  other  earth,  to 
which  the  proper  colour  was  imparted  by 
some  vegetable  juice.  We  understand, 
however,  that  lobacco-pipe  clay,  tinged 
with  ox-gall,  is  commonly  employed,  at 
least  for  the  Gascoigne's  powder  ;  this  giv- 
ing a  yellow  tint  to  paper,  rubbed  with 
chalk,  and  a  green  to  paper  rubbed  over 
with  quick-lime  ;  which  are  considered  as 
proofs  of  genuine  bezoar,  and  which  a  ve- 
getable juice  would  not  effect. 

Be'zoar  bovi'num.  The  bezoar  from  the 
ox. 

Be'zoar  Germa'nictjm.  The  bezoar  from 
the  alpine  goat. 

Be'zoar  hy'stricis.  Lapis  porcinns.  La- 
pis malacensis.  Petro  delporco.  The  bezoar 
of  the  Indian  porcupine.  Said  to  be  found 
in  the  gall-bladder  of  an  Indian  porcupine, 
particularly  in  the  province  of  Malacca. 
This  concrete  differs  from  others;  it  has  an 
intensely  bitter  taste;  and  on  being  steeped 
in  water  for  a  very  little  time,  impregnates 
the  fluid  with  its  bitterness,  and  with  aperi- 
ent, stomachic,  and,  as  it  is  supposed,  with 
alexipharmic  virtues.  How  far  it  differs  in 
virtue  from  the  similar  concretions  found  in 
the  gall-bladder  of  the  ox,  and  other  ani- 
mals, does  not  appear. 

Be'zoar  occidenta/lE,  Occidental  be- 
zoar. This  concretion  is  said  to  be  found 
in  the  stomach  of  an  animal  of  the  stag  or 
goat  kind,  a  native  of  Peru,  he.  It  is  of  a 
larger  size  than  the  oriental  bezoar,  and 
sometimes  as  large  as  a  hens  egg  ;  its  sur- 
face  is  rough,  and  the  colour  green,  mu- 
lsh, or  brown.  s    ' 

Be'zoAr  orienta'le.  Lapis  bezoar  oricn- 
talis.  Oriental  bezoar  stone.  This  concre- 
•omssBid  to  be  found  in  the  nvlorus.c-r 


fourth  stomach  of  an  animal  of  the  goat 
kind,  which  inhabits  the  mountains  of  Per. 
sia.  It  is  generally  about  the  size  of  a  kid- 
ney  bean,  of  a  roundish  or  oblong  figure 
smooth,  and  of  a  shining  olive  or  dark 
greenish  colour. 

Be'zoar  microco'smicum.  The  calculus 
found  in  the  human  bladder. 

Be'zoar  porci'num.  See  Bezoar  /u/j. 
tricis. 

Be'zoar  si'mije.  The  bezoar  of  the  mon- 
key. 

Bkzoa'rdica  radix.     See  Dorstenia. 

Bezoa'rdicum  jovia'le.  Bezoar  with  tin. 
It  differed  very  little  from  the  Jinlihulk\im 
Polerii. 

Bezoa'rdicum  luka'le.  A  preparation 
of  antimony  and  silver. 

Bezoa'rdicum  martia'le.  A  preparation 
of  iron  and  antimony. 

Bezoa'rdicum  minera'ee.  A  preparation 
of  antimony,  made  by  adding  nitrous  acid 
to  butter  of  antimony. 

Bezoa'rdicum  satu'rm.  A  preparation 
of  antimony  and  lead. 

Bezoa'rdicus  pulvis.  The  powder  of 
the  oriental  bezoar. 

Bkzoa'rticum  minera'le.  An  inert  call 
of  antimony. 

Bezoa'rticus  spi'ritus  ni'tri.  The  dis- 
tilled acid  of  the  bezoarticum  minerale. 

Bezoas.     A  common  chemical  epithet. 

Blje'on.  Wine  of  sun-raisins  and  sea- 
water. 

Bibine'lla.     See  Pimpinella. 

Bibito'rius.  (Bibitorius,  sc.  musculu; 
from  bibo,  to  drink  ;  because  by  drawin: 
the  eye  inwards  towards  the  nose,  it  causes 
those  who  drink  to  look  into  the  cup.  (see 
rectus  interims  oculi- 

BI'CEPS.  (From  bis,  twice,  and  capul, 
a  head.)  Many  muscles  have  this  denomi- 
nation, from  their  having  two  distinctheads, 
or  origins. 

Bi'ceps  bra'chii.  See  Biceps  fitm 
cubiti. 

Bi'ceps  cru'ris.  Sec  Biceps  flexor  at- 
ris. 

Bi'cRrs  cc'biti.  See  Biceps  flexor  «■ 
bid.  ' 

Bi'ceps  exte'knus.  See  Triceps  exlenffl 
cubiti. 

BI'CEPS  FLEXOR  CRU  RIS.  Bittft 
cruris  of"  Albinus.  Biceps  of  Winslow, 
Douglas,  and  Cow  per,  and  I.^chio-femoroft- 
ronien  of  Dumas.  A  muscle  of  the  lee, 
situated  on  the  hind  part  of  the  thigh.  It 
arises  by  two  distinct  heads;  the  first. called 
longus,  arises  in  common  with  the  seraiten- 
dinosus,  from  the  upper  and  posterior  part 
ol  lite  tuberosity  of  the  os  ischium.  '^ 
second,  called  breds,  arises  from  the  HaW 
aspera.a  little  below  the  termination  of  the 
glutaeus  maximus,  by  a  fleshy  acute  begin- 
ning, which  soon  grows  broader  as  it  de- 
scends  to  join  with  the  first  head,  a  ,llt.Ie 
above  the  external  condvle  of  the  os  femori;. 
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It  is  inserted,  by  a  strong  tendon,  into  the 
upper  part  of  the  head  of  the  fibula.  Its 
use  is  to  bend  the  leg.  This  muscle  forms 
what  is  called  the  outer  hamstring  ;  and, 
between  it  and  the  inner,  the  nervous  popli- 
teus,  arteria  and  vena  poplitea,  are  situated. 

BICEPS  FLEXOR  CU'BITI.  Bi- 
ceps brachii  of  Albinus.  Caraco-radialis,seu 
biceps  of  Winslow.  Biceps  intemus  of 
Douglas.  Biceps  intemus  humeri  of  Cow- 
per.  Scapulo-coracuradial  of  Dumas.  A 
muscle  of  the  fore-arm,  situated  on  the  fore- 
part of  the  os  humeri.  It  arises,  by  two 
heads.  The  first  and  outermost,  called 
lo'igus,  begins  tendinous  from  the  upper 
edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula, 
passes  over  the  head  of  the  os  humeri 
within  the  joint,  and  in  its  descent  without 
the  joint,  is  enclosed  in  a  groove  near  the 
head  of  the  os  humeri,  by  a  membranous 
ligament  that  proceeds  from  the  capsular 
ligament  aud  adjacent  tendons.  The  se- 
cond, or  innermost  head,  called  brtvis, 
arises,  tendinous  and  fleshy,  from  the  co- 
racoid  process  of  the  scapula,  in  common 
with  the  coracobrachial'^  muscle.  A  little 
below  the  middle  of  the  forepart  of  the  os 
humeri,  these  heads  unite.  It  is  inserted 
by  a  strong  roundish  tendon  into  the  tu- 
bercle on  the  upper  end  of  the  radius  inter- 
nally. Us  use  is  to  turn  the  hand  supine, 
and  to  bend  the  fore-arm.  At  the  bending 
of  the  elbow,  where  it  begins  to  grow  ten- 
dinous, it  sends  off  an  aponeurosis,  which 
covers  all  the  muscles  on  the  inside  of  the 
fore-arm,  and  joins  vviih  another  tendinous 
■  membrane, which  is  sent  off  from  the  triceps 
extensor  cubiti,  and  covers  all  the  muscles 
>n  the  outside  of  the  fore-arm,  and  a  num- 
jer  of  the  fibres,  from  opposite  sides,  decus- 
•ate  each  other.  It  servesto strengthen  the 
nuscles,  by  keeping  thern  from  swelling  too 
nuch  outwardly  when  in  action,  and  a 
lumber  of  their  fleshy  fibres  take  their  ori- 
gin from  it. 

Bi'ceps  inte'rjjis.  See  Biceps  flexor  cu- 
.biti. 

Bichi'chijE.  An  epithet  of  certain  pec- 
torals, or  rather  troches,  described  by  Rha- 
zes,  which  were  made  of  liquorice,  &.c. 

Bi'chos.  A  Portuguese  name  for  the 
worms  that  get  under  the  toe  of  the  people 
in  the  Indies,  which  are  destroyed  by  the 
oil  of  cashew  nut. 

Bi'cokn.  (Bicornis  :  from  bis,  twice, 
and  cornu,  an  horn.)  An  epithet  some- 
times applied  to  the  os  hyoides,  which  has 
two  processes,  or  horns ;  and  likewise,  in 
former  times,  to  muscles  that  had  two  ter- 
minations. 

BICU'SPIS.  (Bicuspsis:  from  Aw,  twice, 
and  cuspis,  a  spear  )  The  name  of  those 
teeth  which  have  double  points,  or  fangs. 
See  Teelk. 

BI'DENS.  (From  bis,  twice,  and  dens, 
a  tooth:  so  called  from  its  being  deeply  ser- 
rated, or  indented.)     The  name  of  a  ?enus 


of  plants  in  the  I.innajan  system.  Class 
Syngenesia.     Order,  Polygamia  (tqualis. 

BIDLOO,  Godfrey,  a  celebrated  ana- 
tomist, born  at  Amsterdam,  1649.  After 
practising  several  years  as  a  surgeon,  he  was 
appointed  physician  to  William  III.  and  in 
1694,  made  professor  of  anatomy  and  sur- 
gery at  Leyden.  He  published  105  very 
splendid,  though  rather  inaccurate  anatomi- 
cal tables,  with  explanations  ;  and  several 
minor  works.  His  nephew,  Nicholas,  was 
physician  to  the  Czar,  Peter  I. 

Bifurcated.  (Bifvrcus  :  from  bis,  twice, 
and  furca,  a  fork.)  A  vessel,  or  nerve,  is 
said  to  bifurcate  when  it  divides  into  two 
branches;  thus  the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta, 

&.C. 

Biga'stf.r.  (Bigaster :  from  Ais,  twice, 
and  yag-ifi,  a  belly.)  A  name  given  to  mus- 
cles, which  have  two  bellies. 

Bihe'rmus.  (From  bis,  double,  and 
hernia,  a  disease  so  called.)  Having  a 
hernia,  or  rupture,  on  each  side  of  the 
scrotum. 

Bila'den.     A  name  of  iron. 

BILE.  (Bilis.  Naivius  derives  it  from 
bis,  twice,  and  lis,  contention;  as  being  sup- 
posed to  be  the  cause  of  anger  and  dispute.) 
The  gall.  A  bitter  fluid,  secreted  in  the 
glandular  substance  of  the  liver ;  in  part 
flowing  into  the  intestines,  and  in  part  re- 
gurgitating into  the  gall-bladder.  The  se- 
cretory organ  of  this  fluid  is  the  penicilli. 
of  the  liver,  which  terminate  in  very  mi- 
nute canalsj  called  biliary  ducts.  The  bi- 
liary ducts  pour  their  bile  into  the  ductus 
hepaticus,  which  conveys  it  into  the  ductus 
communis  clioledochus,  from  whence  it  is  in 
part  carried  into  the  duodenum.  The  other 
part  of  the  bile  regurgitates  through  the 
cystic  duct  (see  Gall-bladder,)  into  the  gall- 
bladder ;  for  hepatic  bile,  except  during 
digestion,  cannot  flow  in  the  duodenum, 
which  contracts  when  empty;  hence  it  ne- 
cessarily regurgitates  into  the  gall-bladder. 
The  branches  of  the  rena  porlce  contribute 
mo"st  to  the  secretion  of  bile;  its  peculiar 
blood. returning  from  the  abdominal  viscera, 
is  supposed  to  be,  in  some  respects,  different 
from  other  venal  blood,  and  to  answer  ex- 
actly to  the  nature  of  bile.  It  is  not  yet 
ascertained  clearly  whether  the  florid  blood, 
in  the  hepatic  artery,  merely  nourishes  the 
liver,  or  whether,  at  the  same  time,  it  con- 
tributes a  certain  principle,  necessary  for 
the  formation  of  bile.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed, by  physiologists,  that  cystic  bile  was 
secreted  by  the  arterial  vessels  of  the  gall- 
bladder; but  the  fallacy  of  this  opinion  is 
proved  by  making  a  ligature  on  the  cystic 
duct  of  a  living  animal.  From  what  has 
been  said,  it  appears  that  there  are,  as  it 
were,  two  kinds  of  bile  in  the  human 
body  : — 

1.  Hepatic  bile,  which  flows  from  the  liver 
into  the  duodenum  :  this  is  thin,  of  a  faint 
yellow  colour,  inodorous,  and  very  slightly 
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bitter,  otherwise  the  liver  of  animals  would 
not  be  eatable. 

2.  Cystic  bile,  which  regurgitates  from  the 
hepatic  duct  into  the  gall-bladder,  and  there, 
from  stagnating,  becomes  thicker,  the  aque- 
ous part  being  absorbed  by  lymphatic  ves- 
sels, and  more  acrid  from  concentration. 
Healthy  bile  is  of  a  yellow  green  colour; 
of  a  plastic  consistence,  like  thin  oil,  and 
when  very  much  agitated,  it  froths  like  soap 
and  water;  its  smell  is  fatuous,  somewhat 
like  musk,  especially  the  putrefying  or  eva- 
porated bile  of  animals:  its  taste  is  bitter. 
The  constituent  principles  of  bile  are  : 

1.  Water,  which  constitutes  the  greatest 
part  of  bile. 

2.  An  albuminous  principle,  precipitated 
by  alcohol  and  mineral  acids. 

3.  A  resinous  principle,  obtained  by  eva- 
porating a  tincture  made  of  alcohol  and  bile. 

4.  A  colouring  principle,  which  adheres  to 
the  resinous  part,and  gives  the  colour  to  bile. 

5.  Soda,  in  its  caustic  state  :  hence  healthy 
bile  does  not  effervesce  with  acids,  and 
affords  a  neutral  salt. 

6.  Phosphate  of  lime. 

The  primary  uses  of  this  fluid,  so  impor- 
tant to  the  animal  economy,  are  : 

1.  To  separate  the  chyle  from  the  chyme  : 
thus  chyle  is  never  observed  in  the  duode- 
num before  the  chyme  has  been  mixed  with 
the  bile:  and  thus  it  is  that  oil  is  extricated 
from  linen  by  the  bile  of  animals. 

2.  By  its  acridity  it  excites  the  peristaltic 
motion  of  the  intestines ;  hence  the  bowels 
are  so  inactive  in  people  with  jaundice. 

3.  It  imparts  a  yellow  colour  to  the  excre- 
ments -,  thus  we  observe  the  white  colour 
of  the  faeces  in  jaundice,  in  which  disease 
the  flow  of  bile  into  the  duodenum  is  en- 
tirely prevented. 

4.  It  prevents  the  abundance  of  mucus 
and  acidity  in  the  prima?  via?  ;  hence  acid, 
pituitous,  and  verminous  saburra  are  com- 
mon from  deficient  or  inert  bile. 

BILGUKR,  John  Ulrick,  was  born  at 
Coire,  in  Switzerland.  He  practised  sur- 
gery at  Berlin  with  such  reputation,  that  he 
was  appointed,  by  the  great  Frederick, 
Surgeon-General  to  the  Prussian  army.  It 
was  then  the  general  practice  to  amputate 
in  bad  compound  fractures;  and  being 
-truck  with  the  small  proportion  of  those, 
who  recovered  after  the  Operation,  lie  was 
led  to  try  more  lenient  methods;  from 
which  meeting  witli  much  better  success,  he 
published  as  a  thesis,  on  graduating  at  Halle, 
in  17<>1,  a  pretty  general  condemnation  of 
amputation.  This  work  attracted  much 
notice  throughout  Europe,  and  materially 
checked  the  unnecessary  use  of  the  knife. 
In  his  "  Instructions  for  Hospital  Surgeons," 
which  appeared  soon  after,  he  insisted  far- 
ther on  the  same  subject;  and  where  ampu- 
tation was  unavoidable,  he  advised  leaving 
a  portion  of  the  integuments,  which  is  how 
lly  adopted 
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Bi  liary  duct.  Ductus  biliosus.  The 
very  vascular  glandules,  which  compose  al- 
most the  whole  substance  of  the  liver  (er. 
ruinate  in  very  small  canals,  called frt'/iarv 
ducts,  which  at  length  form  one  trunk  the 
ductus  hepaticus.  Their  use  is  to  convey 
the  bile,  secreted  by  the  liver,  into  the 
hepatic  duct  ;  this  uniting  with  a  ductfrom 
the  gall-bladder,  forms  one  common  canal 
called  the  ductus  communis  chokdochui 
which  conveys  the  bile  into  the  intestinal 
canal. 

Bili'mbi.     (Indian.)     See   Malus  India. 

Bi'lious.  A  term  very  generally  made  use 
of,  to  express  diseases  which  arise  from  too 
copious  a  secretion  of  bile :  thus  bilious 
colic,  bilious  diarrhcea,  bilious  fever,  kc. 

BI'LIS.     See  Bile. 

Bi'lis  a'tra.  Black  bile.  The  sop. 
posed  cause  among  the  ancients  of  melan- 
choly. 

Bi'lis  cy'stica.  Bills  fellea.  Cystic  bile. 
The  bile  when  in  the  gall-bladder  is  so 
called  to  distinguish  it  from  that  which  is 
found  in  the  liver. 

Bi'lis  hepa'tica.  Hepatic  bile.  The 
bile  when  it  has  not  entered  the  gall-bladder, 

Bi'lobixs.  (From  bis,  double,  and  /obtu, 
the  end  of  the  ear.)  Having  twolobes.re- 
sembling  the  tips  of  ears. 

Bime'stris.  (From  bis,  twice,  and  mcwii, 
month.)     Two  months  old. 

Bindweed.     See  Convolvulus  sepium. 

Binga'lle.    See  Caxumuniar. 

Bino'culus.  (From  binus,  double,  ud 
oculus,  the  eye.)  A  bandage  for  securing 
the  dressings  on  both  eyes. 

Bi'nsica.     A  disordered  mind.    Hdmml 

Bi'nsica  mors.  The  binsical, or  tbatdeith 
which  follows  a  disordered  mind. 

Bioly'chnium.  (From  /3«c,  life,  and 
\v<xyiw,  a  lamp.)  Vital  heat :  an  officinal 
nostrum. 

Bi'ote.  (From  ,&5,-,  life.)  Life.  Light 
food. 

Biotha'nati.  (From  <&*,  violence,  or 
/3/oc,  life,  and  Sxvx]-.;,  death.)  Those  ft'bo 
die  a  violent  death,  or  suddenly,  as  if  tbtre 
were  no  space  between  life  and  death. 

Bipemu'lla.     Sec  Pimpinella. 

Bipene'lla.     See  Pimpinella. 

Bi'ra.     Malt  liquor  or  beer. 

Bira'o.     Stone  parsley. 

Birch-tree.     See  Bclufa. 

Birdstongue.  A  name  given  to  the 
seeds  of  the  Fraxinus  c.vcelsiorof  Lionel* 

Bi'rsen.  (lleb.  an  aperture.)  A  deep 
ulcer,  or  imposthume  in  the  breast. 

Birlhwort,  climbing.  Sec  Arislolo&u 
climatitis. 

Bisco'ctus.  (From  bis,  twice, and MjWi 
to  boil.)  Twice  dressed.  It  is  chiefly  ap- 
plied to  bread  much  baked,  as  biscuit. 

Biscute  li.a.     Mustard. 

Bise'rmas.  A  name  formerly  given  to 
clary,  or  garden  clary. 

Bishtj  See    Immi 
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Bisli'ngua.  (From  bis,  twice,  and  lingua, 
a  tongue  ;  so  called  from  its  appearance  of 
being  double-tongued  ;  that  is,  of  having 
upon  each  leaf  a  less  leaf.)  The  Alexandrian 
laurel. 

Bisma'lva.  (From  vismalva,  quasi  riscutn 
nalva,  from  its  superior  viscidity.)  The 
vater,  or  marshmallow. 

BISMUTH.  (Bismut.  Germ.)  Bis- 
nulhum.  A  metal  which  is  found  in  the 
arth  in  very  few  different  states,  more  ge- 
lerally  native  or  in  the  metallic  state.  Native 
ismuth  is  met  with  in  solid  masses,  and  also 
n  small  particles  dispersed  in  and  frequently 
eposited  on  different  stones,  at  Schreeberg 
n  Saxony,  Sweden,  fcc.  Sometimes  it  is 
rystallized  in  four-sided  tables,  or  indis- 
inct  cubes.  It  exists  combined  with  oxygen 
n  the  oxide  of  bismuth  (bismuth  ochre,)  found 
n  small  particles,  dispersed,  of  a  bluish  or 
ellowish-gray  colour,  needle-shaped  and 
apillary ;  sometimes  laminated,  forming 
mall  cells.  It  is  also,  though  more  seldom, 
nited  to  sulphur  and  iron  in  the  form  of  a 
jlphuret  in  the  martial  sulphuretted  bismuth 
re.  This  ore  has  a  yellowish-gray  appear- 
nce,  resembling  somewhat  the  martial  py- 
ites.  And,  it  is  sometimes  combined  with 
rsenic. 
Properties. — Bismuth  is  of  a  silver-white 
olour  inclining  to  red.  It  soon  tarnishes 
nd  becomes  irridescent.  It  is  brittle,  and 
an  easily  be  reduced  to  small  particles.  It 
5  soft  enough  to  be  cut  with  a  knife.  It 
as  a  lamellated  texture.  Its  specific  gravity 
»  9.800.  It  requires  less  heat  for  fusion 
nan  any  other  metal,  tin  excepted,  melted 
y  a  heat  =  460  deg.  Fahr.  It  can  be  vo- 
itilized  by  heat,  and  escapes  in  the  state  of 
rayish  white  vapour.  It  readily  unites 
rith  mercury  and  with  sulphur.  When 
used,  it  exhibits  on  cooling,  cubical  figures 
n  the  surface.  It  is  soluble  in  sulphuric, 
litric,  and  muriatic  acids.  The  solution  in 
titric  acid  is  decomposable  by  mere  dilution 
vith  pure  water.  It  inflames  in  oxygenated 
nuriatic  acid  gas.  It  is  capable  of  combining 
vith  the  greatest  number  of  the  metals  ;  and 
■vhen  in  certain  proportions,  promotes  their 
usibility  remarkably.  It  speedily  becomes 
jlack  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 

Bismc'thum.  (From  bismul,  German ) 
see  Bismuth. 

BISSETT,  Charles,  was  born  about  the 
/ear  1716.  After  studying  at  Edinburgh, 
iiid  practising  some  years  as  an  Hospital 
Surgeon  in  Jamaica,  he  entered  the  army  ; 
but  soon  after  settled  in  Yorkshire,  and  in 
1755,  published  a  Treatise  on  the  Scurvy. 
But  his  most  celebrated  work  is  an  "Essay 
on  (be  Medical  Constitution  of  Great  Bri- 
tain," in  1762.  He  obtained  three  years 
after  a  diploma  from  St.  Andrews,  and 
reached  his  75th  year.- 
Bistort.  See  Bistoria. 
BISTO'RTA.  (From  bh,  twice,  and 
torqueo,  to  bend  ;  so  called  from  the  con 


tortious  of   its  roots.)     Bistort.     Sec  Poly- 
gonum bistoria. 

Bistoury.  [Bisloire,  French.)  Any  small 
knife  for  surgical  purposes. 

Bi'thinos.     A  Galenical  plaster. 

BrniiNici  kmplastrum.  A  plaster  for 
the  spleen. 

Bitter  apple.     See  Cucumis  Colocynthis. 

BIT  INOBEN.  Salt  of  bitumen.  A 
white  saline  substance  has  lately  been  im- 
ported from  India  by  this  name,  which  is 
not  a  natural  production,  but  a  Hindoo 
preparation  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  called 
in  the  country,  bit  noben,  padnoon,  and 
soucherloon,  and  popularly  khala  minute, 
or  black  salt.  Mr.  Henderson,  of  Bengal, 
conjectures  it  to  be  the  sal  asphaltites,  and 
sal  sodomenus  of  Pliny  and  Galen.  This 
salt  is  far  more  extensively  used  in  Hin- 
doslan  than  any  other  medicine  whatever. 
The  Hindoos  use  it  to  improve  their  appe- 
tite and  digestion.  They  consider  it  as  a 
specific  for  obstructions  of  the  liver  and 
spleen  ;  and  it  is  in  high  estimation  with 
them  in  paralytic  disorders,  particularly 
those  that  affect  the  organs  of  speech,  cu- 
taneous affections,  worms,  old  rheumatisms, 
and  indeed  all  chronic  disorders  of  man  and 
beast. 

BITUMEN.  (irilvfAa.,  <ori]-jc,  pine ;  be- 
cause it  flows  from  the  pine  tree  ;  or,  quod 
ri  tumeat  t  terra,  from  its  bursting  forth 
from  the  earth.)  Bitumens  are  combustible, 
solid,  soft,  or  fluid  substances,  whose  smell 
is  strong,  acrid,  or  aromatic,  composed  of 
hydrogen  and  carbon  with  a  contamination 
ot  earth  and  other  substances  in  small  pro- 
portions. They  are  found  either  in  the  in- 
ternal part  of  the  earth,  or  exuding  through 
the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  or  floating  on  the 
surface  of  waters.  Like  oils  they  burn  with 
a  rapid  flame.  Natural  historians  have  di- 
vided them  into  several  genera;  but  modern 
chemists  arrange  them  according  to  their 
chemical  properties,  and  are  only  acquaint- 
ed with  six  species,  which  are  very  distinct 
from  each  other ;  these  are,  naphtha,  amber, 
asphaltos,  jet,  pit-coal,  and  petroleum. 

Bitumen  barbade'kse.  See  Petroleum 
barbadense. 

Bitu'men  juda'icum.  Asphallus.  Jews' 
pitch.  A  solid  light  bituminous  substance, 
of  a  dusky  colour  on  the  outside,  and  a  deep 
shining  black  within  ;  of  very  little  taste, 
and  scarcely  any  smell,  unless  heated,when 
it  emits  a  strong  pitchy  one.  It  is  said  to 
be  found  plentifully  in  the  earth  in  several 
parts  of  Egypt,  and  floating  on  the  surface 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  now  wholly  ex- 
punged from  the  catalogue  of  officinals  of 
this  country;  but  was  formerly  esteemed 
as  a  discutient,  sudorific,  and  emmena- 
gogue. 

Bitc'men  li'q.uidum.    See  Petroleum. 

BIVE'NTER.  (Biventer ;  from  bis,  twice, 
and  venter,  a  belly.)  A  muscle  is  so  termed, 
which  has  two  bellies. 
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Biventer  carvi'cis.  A  muscle  of  the 
lower  jaw.  „ 

Bive'nter  maki  leje  inferio  ris.  see 
Digastricus.  . 

Bi'xa  orlea'na.  The  systematic  name  for 
the  plant  affording  the  terra  orleana  of  the 
pharmacopoeias.  The  substance  so  called  is 
a  ceraceous  mass  obtained  from  the  seeds  of 
the  Bixa  orleana  of  Linnaeus.  In  Jamaica 
and  other  warm  climates,  it  is  considered 
as  a  useful  remedy  in  dysentery,  possessing 
adstringent  and  stomachic  qualities. 
Bla'cclte.  The  meazles.  Rhases. 
Bea'ckberry.  The  fruit  of  the  common 
bramble,  Rubus  fruticosus  of  Linnaeus: 
which  see. 

BLACKMORE,  Sir  Richard,  was  born 
in  Wiltshire  about  the  year  1650.  After  stu- 
dying at  Oxford,  he  took  his  degree  in  me- 
dicine at  Padua,  then  settled  in  London, 
and  met  with  considerable  success, insomuch 
that  he  was  appointed  physician  to  William 
III.  and  retained  the  same  office  under 
Queen  Anne.  He  then  published  several 
long  and  dull  epic  poems,  which  appear  to 
have  materially  lessened  his  reputation  ;  so 
that  his  opposition  to  the  inoculation  for 
small-pox  had  very  little  weight.  He  wrote 
also  several  medical  tracts,  which  are  little 
known  at  present. 

Bladder.  See  Urinary  Bladder,  and  Gall 
Bladder. 

Bladder,  inflamed.     See  Cystitis. 
Blade-bone.     See  Scapula. 
Blje'sitas.    (From  blcesus.)     A  defect  m 
speech,  called  stammering. 

Bl^'sus.  (From  0M7rJa>,  to  injure.)  A 
stammerer. 

Bla'nca.  (Blanc,  French.)  A  purging 
mixture  ;  so  called  because  it  was  supposed 
to  evacuate  the  white  phlegmatic  humours. 
Also  white  lead. 

Bla'nca  mum'erum.  White  lead. 
BLANCARD,  Stephen,  was  born  at  Ley- 
den,  and  graduated  at  Franeker,  in  167S. 
He  settled  at  Amsterdam,  and  published 
many  anatomical  and  medical  works;  espe- 
cially one  on  morbid  anatomy,  containing 
200  cases,  and  a  "  Lexicon  Medicum," 
which  passed  through  numerous  editions. 

Bla'sa.  (Indian.)  A  tree,  the  fruit  of 
which  the  Indians  powder,  and  use  to  de- 
stroy worms. 

BLASIUS,  Gerard,  son  of  a  physician 
at  Amsterdam,  from  whom  he  derived  a 
great  predilection  for  comparative  anatomy. 
After  graduating  at  Leyden  about  the  year 
1646,  he  returned  to  his  native  city,  and 
acquired  so  much  reputation  that  he  was 
made  professor  of  medicine  in  1660,  and 
soon  after  physician  to  the  hospital.  Be- 
sides publishing  new  editions  of  several 
useful  works,  with  notes  comprehending 
subsequent  improvements,  he  was  author  of 
various  original  ones,  especially  relating  to 
comparative  and  morbid  anatomy.  He 
claimed  the  discovery  of  the  ductus  snlivaris, 
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asserting  he  had  pointed  it  out  to  Sleno;(0 
whom  it  has  been  commonly  ascribed. 

Blaste'ma.  (From  /2Aar*v«>,  to  germi. 
nate.)  A  bud  or  shoot.  Hippocrates 
uses  it  to  signify  a  cutaneous  pimple  like 
a  bud. 

Bla'stum  mosylitdm.  Cassia  bark  kept 
with  the  wood. 

Bt.a'tta.  (From  &\*.vrce,  to  hurt.)  \ 
sort  of  beetle  or  bookworm  ;  so  called  from 
its  injuring  books  and  clothes:  the  kermes 
insect. 

Blatta'ria  lu'tea.  _  (From  blatta;^ 
called,  because,  according  to  Pliny,  it  en- 
genders the  blatta.)  The  herb  yellow  motb- 
mullein. 

Ble'chos.  (From  fixnya^/xsu,  to  bleat; 
so  called,  according  to  Pliny,  because  i[ 
sheep  taste  it  they  bleat.)  The  herb  wi)J 
penny-royal. 

Bleeding.  See  Blood-letting  and  Ham- 
rhage. 

Bleeding  at  the  nose.     See  Epislazis. 
Ble'ma!      (From   /2*aa«,    to  inflict)  A 
wound. 

Blende.  A  species  of  zinc  ore,  formed 
of  zinc  in  combination  with  sulphur. 

Bi.e'sna.  (&>.m*.)  Blena.  Mucus,  i 
thick  escrementitious  humour. 

BLENNORRHA'GIA.  (From  £mm, 
mucus,  and  ptu>,  to  flow.)  The  discharge 
of  mucus  from  the  urethra. 

BLENNORRHCE'A.     (From   ? 
cus,  and  piu,  to  flow.)      Gonorrhea  mums. 
A  gleet.     A  discharge  of  mucus  from  Ike 
urethra,  arising  from  weakness. 
Bee  phara.       (Quasi    (Zkvtov; 
being  the  cover   and  defence  of  the  sigh!) 
The  eyelids 

Blepha'rides.  (From  £A*p*p.)  The 
hair  upon  the  eyelids  ;  also  the  part  of  the 
eyelids  where  the  hair  grows. 

BLKPHAROPHTHA'LMIA  (From,&- 
Qapn,  the  eyelid,  and  epSatx^/*,  a  disease  o! 
the  eye  )  An  inflammation  of  the  eve 
lid. 

BLEPHAROPTO'SIS.  (From  jfc*- 
p-v,  the  eyelid,  and  >&]c.ti;,  from  w?*. 
to  fall.)  A  prolapse,  or  falling  down  of 
the  upper  eyelid,  so  as  to  cover  the  cor- 
nea. 

Beephako'tis.  (From  /Saw1-  me  e)e' 
lid.)     An  inflammation  of  the  eyelids. 

Bt.epharoxy'ston.  (From  /Sa*?*^  "■' 
eyelid,  and  £ta>,  to  scrape  off.)  A  brush 
for  the  eyes.  An  instrument  for  cleansing 
or  scraping  off  foul  substances  from  the 
eyelids. 

Bi.epfiaro'xysis.  (From  /8aw>  "e 
eyelid,  and  £a»,  to  scrape  off.)  The  cleans- 
ing of  the  eyelids.  Inflammation  of  the 
evelids. 
"  Blessed  thistle.  See  Cenlaurta  benttm'- 
Blestri'smus.  (From  £*aa*,  t°  llir0 
about.)     Phrenetic  restlessness. 

Bi.e'ta.  A  word  used  by  Paracelsus  i 
signify  white,  and  applied  to  urine  when 
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j«  milky,  and  proceeds  from  a  disease  of  the 
kidneys. 

Ble'ti.     (Bletus,  from  0a\\a>,  to  strike.) 
Those  seized  with  dyspnoea  or  suffocation. 
BLI'STER.     Vesicalorium.     Emplastrum 
vesicatorium.      A  topical  application,  which 
when  put  on  the  skin  raises  the  cuticle  in 
the  form  of  a  vesicle,  filled   with  a  serous 
fluid.     Various  substauces  produce  this  ef- 
fect on  the  skin  ;  but  the  powder  of  the  lijlla 
vesicatoria,  or  blistering  fly,  is  what  operates 
.  with  most  certainty  and  expedition,  and  is 
■  now  invariably  made  use  of  for  the  purpose. 
When  it  is  not  wished  to  maintain  a  dis- 
charge from  the  blistered  part,  it  is  sufficient 
to  make  a  puncture  in  the  cuticle  to  let  out 
the  fluid  ;  but  when  the  case  requires  keep- 
.  ing  up  a  secretion  of  pus,  the  surgeon  must 
remove  the  whole  of  the  detached  cuticle 
with  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  dress  the  exco- 
riated surface  in  a  particular  manner.   Prac- 
titioners  used   formerly  to  mix  powder  of 
cantharides  with  an  ointment,  and  dress  the 
Dart  with  this    composition.      But  such  a 
dressing  not  unfrequently  occasioned  very 
gainful  affections  of  the  bladder,  a  scalding 
sensation  in  making  of  water,  and  very  af- 
licting  stranguries.     The  treatment  of  such 
;omplaints  consists  in  removing  every  par- 
ticle of  the  fly  from  the  blistered  part,  ma- 
ting the  patient  drink  abundantly  of  muci- 
aginous  drinks,  giving  emulsions  and  some 
doses  of  camphor. 

-    These  objections  to  the  employment  of 
-  alves  containing  the  lytta,  for  dressing  blis- 
ered  surfaces,  led  to  the  use  of  mezereon, 
.  uphorbium,  and  other  irritating  substances, 
•hich,  when    incorporated   with  ointment, 
3rm  very  proper  compositions  for  keeping 
.    listers  open,  which  they  do  without  the  in- 
onvenience  of  irritating  the  bladder,  like 
he  blistering  fly.  The  favourite  application, 
owever,  for  keeping  open  blisters,  is   the 
avine  cerate,  which  was  brought  into  no- 
ice  by  Mr.  Crowther  in  his  book  on  white 
welling.     (See  Ceratum  Sabinee.)     On  the 
ise  of  the  savine  cerate,  immediately  after 
he  cuticle  raised  by  the  blister  is  removed, 
ays  Mr.  Crowther,itshould  be  observed  that 
xperience  has  proved  the  advantage  of  using 
be  application  lowered  by  a  half  or  two- 
birds  of  the  unguentum  cerae.     An  atten- 
ion  to  this  direction  will  produce  less  irrira- 
ion  and  more  discharge,  than  if  the  savine 
erate  were  used  in  its  full  strength.     Mr. 
"rowther  says  also,  that  he  has  found  fo- 
aentingthe  part  with  flannel,  wrung  out  of 
varm  water,  a  more  easy  and   preferable 
vay  of  keeping  the  blistered  surface  clean, 
ind  fit  for  the  impression  of  the  ointment, 
han  scraping  the  part,  as  has  been  directed 
)y  others.     An  occasional  dressing  of  un- 
guentum resinae  flavae,  he  has  found  a  very 
iseful   application  for  rendering   the  sore 
iree  from  an  appearance  of  slough,  or  rather 
dense  lymph,  which  has  sometimes  been  so 
firm  in  its  texture  as  to  be  separated  by  the 
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probe,  with  as  much  readiness  as  the  cuticle 
is  detached  after  blistering.  As  the  discharge 
diminishes,  the  strength  of  the  savine  dress- 
ing should  be  proportionably  increased.  The 
ceratum  sabinse  must  be  used  in  a  stronger 
or  weaker  degree,  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
citement produced  on  the  patient's  skin. 

Blis'er-pj      See  Lylla. 

Bm'tum  F(e'tiddm.  See  Chcnopodiunl 
vulvaria. 

BLONDEL,  James  Ai-oi  stus,  was  born 
in  England  of  a  French  family,  and  admit- 
ted licentiate  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
about  1720.  He  chiefly  distinguished  him- 
self by  controverting,  in  a  very  able  man- 
ner, the  opinion  then  generally  received, 
that  marks  could  be  imprinted  on  the  fcetus 
by  the  imagination  of  the  mother,and  he  has 
the  merit  of  contributing  very  largely  to  the 
removal  of  thisprejudicewhich  had  prevailed 
for  ages,  and  often  produced  much  mischief. 

BLOOD.  Sanguinis.  A  red  homogeneous 
fluid,ofa  saltish  taste,and  somewhat  urinous 
smell,  and  glutinous  consistence,  which  cir- 
culates in  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  arteries, 
and  veins.  The  quantity  is  estimated  to  be 
about  twenty-eight  pounds  in  an  adult:  of 
this,  four  parts  are  contained  in  the  veins, 
and  a  fifth  in  the  arteries.  The  colour  of 
the  blood  is  red  ;  in  the  arteries  it  i3  of  a 
florid  hue,  in  the  veins  darker  ;  except  only 
the  pulmonary  vessels,in  which  the  colour  is 
reversed.  Physiology  demonstrates,  that  it 
acquires  this  florid  colour  in  passing  through 
the  lungs,  and  from  the  loss  of  carbon.  The 
blood  is  the  most  important  fluid  of  our 
body.  Some  physicians  and  anatomists  have 
considered  it  as  alive, and  have  formed  many 
ingenioushypotheses  in  support  of  its  vitality, 
The  temperature  of  this  fluid  is  of  consider- 
able importance,and  appears  to  depend  upon 
the  circulation  and  respiration.  The  blood 
of  man,  quadrupeds,  and  birds,  is  hotter 
than  the  medium  they  inhabit;  hence  they 
are  termed  animals  of  warm  blood  ;  whilst 
in  fishes  and  reptiles,  animals  with  cold 
blood,  it  is  nearly  of  the  temperature  of  the 
medium  they  inhabit.  The  microscope  dis- 
covers that  the  blood  contains  a  great  num- 
ber of  round  globules,  which  are  seen  float- 
ing about  in  a  yellowish  fluid,  the  serum. 
Theblood  also  possesses  remarkable  physical 
properties  ;  its  taste  is  saltish,  and  the  smell 
of  its  halitus  orvapour.when  recentlydrawn, 
is  somewhat  urinous  ;  it  is  of  a  plastic  con- 
sistence, somewhat  glutinous  and  adhesive. 

Chemical  analysis  of  blood,  by  means  of 
distillation,  discovers, 

1.  A  considerable  quantity  of  insipid 
water,  which  very  soon  becomes  putrid. 

2.  Empyreumalic  oil. 

3.  Ammoniacal  spirit. 

4.  Carbon,  which  remains  behind,  is  very 
spongy,and  with  great  difficulty  incinerated. 
The  ashes,  however,  consist  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  culinary  salt,  soda,  phosphate  oflime. 
and  a  very  small  portion  of  iron. 
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While  hot,  and  in  motion,  the  blood  re- 
mains constantly  fluid  and  red:  when  it 
?oo  ,  and  is  at  rest,  it  takes  the  form  of  a 
fluVmass,  which  gradually  and  sponta- 
neously separates  into  two  parts  ,  the  one, 
which  is  red  and  floating,  becomes  ot  a 
darker  colour,  remains  concrete,  and  is 
called  the  cruor,  crassamentwn ,  or  cake  , 
the  other,  which  occupies  the  lower  part  ot 
the  vessel,  is  of  a  yellow-greenish  colour, 
and  adhesive,  and  is  called   the  serum  or 

ytJhe  cruor  forms  more  than  one  half  of 
the  blood  ;  it  is  very  plastic,  thick,  and,  in. 
consistence,  like  glutinous  jelly.  It  soon 
putrefies  in  the  temperature  of  the  air;  but, 
dried  by  a  gentle  heat,  becomes  a  brittle, 
dark,  red  mass.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  ; 
and,  when  boiled  in  it,  is  converted  into  a 
bard  grumous  mass,  internally  red.  the 
surface  of  the  cruor  of  the  blood,  alter 
being  exposed  in  a  vessel  to  atmospheric 
air,  becomes  of  a  florid  red  colour  ;  but  the 
inferior  surface,  contiguous  to  the  vessel,  is 
of  a  deep  black  :  the  change  of  colour  on 
the  surface  is  owing  to  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere  acting  upon  the  blood.  The 
cruor  of  the  blood  is  composed  of, 

1.  Red  globules,  which  chemistry  demon- 
strates consist  of  a  fibrous  gluten  and  iron 
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ing  a  mineral  acid  upon  receut  diluted 
serum. 

4.  Culinary  salt,  found  in  the  incinerated 
carbon  of  blood.  The  albuminous  princi- 
ple of  the  serum,  more  commonly  called  the 
coagulable  lymph,  appears  to  be  of  very 
considerable  importance  in  the  animal  eco- 
nomy, both  in  diseased  and  healthy  states  of 
it :  it  affords,  by  analysis,  carbon,  azote,  and 
hydrogen. 

The  importance  of  the  blood  is  very  con- 
siderable ;  it  distends  the  cavities  of  He 
heart  and  blood-vessels,  and  prevents  them 
from  collapsing;  it  stimulates  to  contrac- 
tion the  cavities  of  the  heart  and  vessels, by 
which  means  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is 
performed  ;  it  generates  within  itself  ani- 
mal  heat,  which  it  propagates  throughout 
the  body;  it  nourishes  the  whole  body;  and, 
lastly,  it  is  that  source  from  which  every 
secretion  of  the  body  is  separated. 

Blood,  dragons.     See  Calamus  rotang. 

BLOOD-LETTING.  Under  this  term  is 
comprehended  every  artificial  discbarge 
of  blood  made  with  a  view  to  cure  or  pre- 
vent a  disease.  Blood-letting  is  divided 
into  general  and  topical.  As  examples  of 
the  former,  venisection  and  arieriolomy  may 
be  mentioned  ;  and  of  the  latter,  the  d/^li- 
cation  of  letches,  cupping-glasses,  and  tcai- 


show,  that  from  twenty-five  pounds  of  blood 
from  the  human  body,  near  two  drachms  of 
the  oxide  of  iron  were  obtained. 

2.  The  fibrous  gluten  of  the  cruor,  is 
that  which  remains  after  washing  the  cruor 
of  blood  for  a  considerable  time  in  cold 
water,  and  enclosed  in  a  fine  linen  cloth  ; 
in  which  case  the  red  globules  are  washed 
away.  If  the  red  water  obtained  in  this 
experiment  be  evaporated,  and  then  distill- 
ed to  dryness,  it  leaves  behind  a  carbon,  ex- 
hibiting, when  incinerated,  a  great  quantity 
of  iron,  attractable  by  the  magnet.  From 
these  experiments  it  would  appear,  that  the 
redness  of  the  globules  is  imparted  from  the 
oxidated  iron,  for  which  purpose  a  small 
quantity  is  sufficient. 

The  serum  of  the  blood  is  a  lymphatic 
fluid,  almost  inodorous :  rather  saltish  to 
the  taste ;  pellucid,  and  of  a  yellowish-green 
colour;  and  rather  of  a  plastic  consistence. 
It  forms  scarcely  one  half  of  the  blood  ; 
and  it  contains, 

1.  A  large  portion  of  water  ;  from  forty- 
seven  ounces  of  serum,  forty-three  of  insi- 
pid water  were  yielded  by  distillation. 

2.  Albuminous  gluten,  like  the  white  of 
an  egg,  obtained  by  boiling,  or  by  stirring 
it  with  a  stick,  or  by  an  admixture  of  alco- 
hol or  concentrated  mineral  acid.  If  equal 
parts  of  water  and  serum  of  the  blood  be 
coagulated  by  (ire,  that  part  of  the  scrum 
which  is  not  coagulated,  upon  being  cool- 
ed, puts  on  the  appearance  of  a  tremulous 
jelly. 

3.  Carbnvnk'l   soda ,   obtained   by    pour- 


Blood,  spitting  of.     See  Hamoplysis. 

Blood,  votuiting  of.     See  Hcemaltmtsii. 

Blood-stone.     See  Hamatites. 

Bloody  flux.     See  Dysenleria. 

Bo'a.  (From  @iu;.  an  ox  )  A  pustulous 
eruption  like  the  smallpox,  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  cured,  according  to  Pliny, by 
anointing  it  with  hot  ox-dung  ;  also  the 
name  of  a  serpent  of  Calabria;  and  of  the 
hydroa. 

Boche'tum.  A  decoction  of  the  woods 
prepared  by  a  second  boiling  with  fresh 
water. 

Bo'chia.     A  subliming  vessel. 

Bo'chium.  A  swelling  of  the  bronchia, 
glands. 

Bodies,  combustible.  This  term  l! 
given  by  chemists  to  all  substances  which, 
on  account  of  their  affinity  for  oxygen,  are 
capable  of  burning. 

Bodies,  gasfous.     See  Gas. 

Bodies,  inflammable.  Chemists  gi« 
this  name  to  such  bodies  as  burn  with  taci- 
lity,  and  flame  in  an  increased  temperature' 
although,  strictly  speaking,  all  combustible 
bodies  are  inflammable  bodies ;  such  are 
the  diamond,  sulphur,  bitumens,  tie. 

Bodies,  fiiosphorescknt.  Bodies  which 
produce  light,  though  their  temperature  be 
not  increased. 

BODY.  Corpus.  The  human  body  J 
divided  by  anatomists  into  the  trunk  ana 
extremities  :  i.  e.  the  head,  and  inferior*™ 
superior  extremities,  each  of  which  I" 
certain  regions  before  any  part  is  reino^' 
by  which  the  physician  i<  enabled to*iw 
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the  application  of  blisters  and  the  like, 
and  the  situation  of  diseases  is  better  de- 
scribed. 

The  head  is  distinguished  into  the  hairy 
part  and  the  face.  The  former  has  five 
regions,  viz.  the  crown  of  the  head  or  ver- 
tex, the  forepart  of  the  head  or  sinciput, 
the  hiudpart  or  occiput,  and  the  sides, 
partes  lattrales  capitas.  In  the  latter  are 
distinguished,  the  region  of  the  forehead, 
front;  temples,  or  tempara ;  the  nose,  or 
nasus;  the  eyes,  or  oculi;  the  mouth,  or  os ; 
the  cheeks,  buccce  ;  the  chin,  or  mentum ; 
and  the  ears,  or  aures. 

The  trunk  is  distinguished  into  three 
principal  parts,  the  neck,  thorax,  and  ab- 
domen. The  neck  is  divided  into  the  an- 
terior region  or  pars  antica,  in  which,  in 
men,  is  an  eminence  called  pomum  Jidami ; 
the  posterior  region  is  called  nucha  colli ; 
and  the  lateral  regions,  partes  lattrales 
colli. 

The  thorax  is  distinguished  into  the  an- 
.  terior  region,  in  which  are  (he  sttrnum  and 
mamma,  and  at  whose  inferior  part  is  a 
pit  or  hollow  called  scrobiculus  cordis ;  a 
posterior  region,  called  dorsum  ;  and  the 
sides,  or  lalera  thoracis. 

The  abdomen  is  distinguished  into  an 
anterior  region,  properly  the  abdomen ;  a 
posterior  region,  called  the  loins,  or  lumbi  ; 
and  lateral  regions  or  flanks,  called  lalera 
abdominis.  The  anterior  region  of  the  ab- 
bomen  being  very  extensive,  is  subdivided 
into  the  epigastric,  hypochondriac,  umbilical, 
'  and  hypogastric  regions,  which  are  described 
under  their  respective  names.  Immediately 
below  the  abdomen  is  the  mans  Veneris,  and 
at  its  sides  the  groins  or  inguina.  The 
space  between  the  organs  of  generation  and 
the  anus,  or  fundament,  is  called  the  peri- 
nceum. 

The  superior  extremity  is  distinguished 
into  the  shoulder,  summitas  humeri,  under 
which  is  the  arm-pit,  called  axilla  or  fovea 
exillaris ;  the  brachium,  or  arm ;  the  anti- 
brachium,  orj-fore-arm,  in  which  anteriorly 
is  the  bend  of  the  arm,  where  the  veins  are 
generally  opened,  called  Jlexura  anlibrachii; 
and  posteriorly  the  elbow,  called  angulus 
cubiti ;  and  the  hand,  in  which  are  the  cor- 
pus or  wrist,  the  back  or  dorsum  manus, 
and  the  palm  or  tola. 

The  inferior  extremity  is  divided  into, 
1.  the  region  of  the  femur,  in  which  is 
distinguished  the  coxa  or  regio-ischiudica, 
forming  the  outer  and  superior  part ;  2.  the 
leg,  in  which  are  the  knee  or  genu,  the  bend 
or  cavum  poplitis,  and  the  calf  or  sura;  3. 
the  foot,  in  which  are  the  outer  and  inner 
ankle,  or  malleolus  exlernus  and  interims, 
the  back  or  dorsum,  and  the  sole  or 
planta. 

Bob.  (From  fiona,  to  exclaim.)  Clamour, 
or  moaning  made  by  a  sick  person. 

BOERHAAVE,  Heuman,  was  born  at 
Voorhout.  in  Holland,  December  31, 1668. 


His  father,  the  pastor  of  the  village,  having 
nine  children,  educated  them  himself,  and 
intending  Herman  for  the  church,  was  care- 
ful to  ground  him  well  in  the  learned  lan- 
guages ;    in    which    he    made    such  rapid 
progress,  that  he  was  sent  at  14  to  Leyden. 
His  father  dying  soon  after  in  slender  cir- 
cumstances, he  was  fortunately  supported 
by  the  burgho-master,  Daniel  Van  Alphin; 
which   Boerhaave  ever  remembered   with 
gratitude.      Among   other  studies,  he  was 
very  partial  to  the  mathematics,  and  im- 
proved so  much  as  to  be  able  to  give  private 
instructions   in  them,    whereby   he  partly 
maintained  himself.     In  1690,  he  took  his 
degree   in  philosophy,  and  in  an  inaugural 
thesis  refuted  the  errors  of  the  materialists. 
But  he  soon  after  turned  his  mind   to  the 
study  of  medicine,  and  attended  dissections 
under  JVuck;  he  greatly  preferred  Hippo- 
crates among  the  ancient,  and  Sydenham 
among  the  modern    physicians.      He  was 
made  doctor  of  medicine  at  Harderwyck, 
in    1093;    and    in  his  dissertation  on  that 
occasion,  insisted  on  the  utility  of  observing 
the    excretions    iu  disease,    especially  the 
urine.     He  was  then  engaged  in  forming  a 
new    theory    of  medicine,  by  a   judicious 
selection  from  all  that  had  been  before  ad- 
vanced; which  was  so  well  arranged,  and  so 
ably  supported  by  him,that  it  became  gene- 
rally  adopted,    and    prevailed  throughout 
Europe  for  more  than  half  a  century.     He 
gave  also  lectures  on  chemistry,  with  con- 
siderable reputation,  about  the  same  period. 
The  university  of  Leyden  therefore  appoint- 
ed  him,  in  1701,  professor  of  the  theory  of 
medicine  ;  when  he  read  an  oration  recom- 
mending the  study  of  Hippocrates  ;  and,  as 
he  declined  some  very  advantageous  offers 
from  other  parts, they  afterward  augmented 
his  salary.     About  this  time,  he  published 
another  Latin  oration,  "  On  the  Use  of  me- 
chanical Reasoning  in    Medicine,"    which 
contributed  to   extend  his  fame.     In  1709, 
he  was    appointed  professor  of  botany,  to 
which  study  he  was  ever  after  eminently 
attached.     On  that  occasion  he  produced 
another  oration,  maintaining  that  medicine 
would  be  best  improved  by  observation,and 
by  simplicity  in  prescriptions.    His  "Apho- 
risms" had  appeared  the  year  before,jgiving 
a  brief  account  of  the   history  and  cure  of 
diseases,   a  work  universally   admired;  to 
which    his  pupil    Van    Swieten   afterward 
attached  a  very  ample  commentary.  About 
the    same  time,    he  published   his  ''Insti- 
tutes," treating  of  physiology.     These  two 
works,  with  successive  improvements,  pass- 
ed through  numerous   editions,   and  were 
translated   into   every  European,  nay  even 
into  the  Arabic,  language.  In  the  year  after, 
he  printed  a  catalogue  of  the  plants  in  the 
university  garden.    In  1714,  he   was  made 
rector  of  the  university,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  year  for  which   he  held  the  office,  deli- 
vered  a  discourse  "  On  attfcinitag  Cprfainlv 
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in  Physics."  About  this  period  he  was  made 
professor  of  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  in 
1718,  of  chemistry  also.  His  lectures  on 
these  subjecls.and  on  botany,werc  delivered 
with  such  clearness  and  precision,  that  stu- 
dents thronged  from  every  part  to  hear  him; 
insomuch  that  Leyden  could  scarcely  afford 
accommodations  for  them.  He  was  also 
often  consulted  in  difficult  cases,  by  phy- 
sicians even  in  distant  parts  of  the  world. 
When  appointed  to  the  chemical  chair,  he 
had  published  a  short  work  on  that  subject; 
but  some  of  his  pupils  having  printed  his 
lectures  without  authority,  and  very  incor- 
rectly, he  was  led  to  prepare  them  for  the 
press  in  1732.  In  his  conversation,  Boer- 
haave  was  generally  familiar,  in  his  de- 
meanour grave,  but  disposed  to  occasional 
pleasantry;  he  was  distinguished  for  piety, 
and  on  his  moral  character,  his  disciple 
Haller  has  passed  a  very  high  eulogium. 
Having  acquired  considerable  wealth  by  his 
exertions,  and  being  plain  in  his  dress,  as 
well  as  abstemious  in  his  diet,  he  was  by 
some  accused  of  parsimony  ;  but  he  spared 
no  reasonable  expense  in  procuring  rare 
books,  and  foreign  plants.  Being  of  a  vi- 
gorous constitution,  and  accustomed  to 
much  exercise  abroad,  he  met  with  iittie 
interruption  from  illness;  but  in  1729, 
having  become  corpulent  and  incapable  of 
riding,  his  health  began  to  suffer,  and  he 
was.  induced  to  resign  his  botanical  and 
chemical  appointments,  In  an  oration  then 
delivered,  he  recounted  the  chief  events  of 
his  life,  expressing  himself  grateful  for  the 
patronage  which  be  had  received  from  indi- 
viduals; as  well  as  to  his  own  profession,  for 
the  little  opposition  shown  to  his  opinions. 
It  perhaps  never  happened,  that  so  great  a 
revolution  in  science  was  so  readily  brought 
about.  The  great  reputation  acquired  by 
his  extensive  abilities,and  the  moderation  of 
his  character,  particularly  averse  from  con- 
tention, no  doubt  contributed  materially  to 
this  result.  In  the  year  following,  he  was 
again  made  rector  of  the  university  of 
Leyden  :  and  also  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  in  London,  having  been  pre- 
viously admitted  to  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  Paris.  The  remainder  of  his  life 
was  chiefly  occupied  in  revising  his  own  nu- 
merous productions,  in  publishing  more  cor- 
rect editions  of  several  esteemed  authors, 
aud  in  domestic  recreations  at  his  seat  near 
Leyden,  with  his  wife  and  daughter.  To- 
wards the  end  of  1737,  he  was  attacked 
with  symptomsof  disease  in  the  chest,  which 
terminated  his  existence  in  the  September 
following.  His  fellow-citizens  erected  an 
elegant  monument  to  his  memory. 

Boetme'.ma.  (From  faxSt®,  to  assist.) 
A  remedy.  "  "' 

Boethema'tica.  (From  £p»6u>,  to  assist  ) 
Favourable  symptoms. 

Eotr-bean.     See  JVevijant/ia;  irifoliula, 
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Bohea  tea.    See  Thea. 

BOHN,  John,  was  born  at  Leipsic  ia 
1640  ;  and  after  studying  in  many  part's  of 
Europe,  graduated  there;  and  he  was  made 
successively  professor  of  anatomy,  and  of 
therapeutics,  public  physician  to  the  city 
Lc.  Among  numerous  publications,  he 
chiefly  distinguished  himself  by  his  '•  Circu- 
lus  anatoinico  physiologicns,"  and  a  trea- 
tise "  De  officio  medici  clinico  et  forensi" 
which  latter  particularly  has  great  merit 
He  also  well  explained  the  judgment  to  be 
formed  concerning  wounds  ;  and  recom- 
mended purging  with  calomel  in  the  begin- 
ning  of  smallpox.     He  died  in  1718. 

Bois  de  coissi.     See  Quassia. 

Bolar  earths.     See  Bole. 

BOLE.  (Ba'Aif,  a  mass.)  A  friable  earthy 
substance,  uniting  with  water  into  a  smooti 
paste,adhering  to  the  tongue,  and  dissolvinr 
as  it  were  in  the  mouth  ;  it  is  of  the  argil. 
laceous  or  clay  kind,  but  more  readily  in. 
bibing  water  than  the  clay,  strictly  so  called, 
Those  used  in  medicine,  are  the  Armenia 
and  French  boles.  See  Bole  Armenian^ 
Bolus  Gallica.  Many  other  bolar  earthshave 
been  recommended  for  medicinal  uses, and 
were  formerly  ranked  among  the  officinals, 
as  red  boles  from  Armenia,  Leninos,  Stri- 
gonium,  Portugal,  Tuscany,  and  Livonia; 
yellow  boles  from  Armenia,  Tockay.Silesia, 
Bohemia,  and  Blois  ;  white  boles  from  Ar- 
menia, Lemnos,  Nocera,  Eretria,  Lamos, 
Chio,  Malta,  Tuscany,  and  Goltberg.  Seve- 
ral of  these  earths  have  been  coinmoolv 
made  into  little  cakes  or  flat  masses,  ui 
stamped  with  certain  impressions ;  from 
which  circumstance  they  received  toe 
name  of  tern?  sigillattc,  or  sealed  earths. 

BOLE,  ARMEMAN.  Bolus  Armtik. 
Bole  armenic.  A  pale,  but  bright  red-co- 
loured earth,  which  is  occasionally  mixed 
with  honey,  and  applied  to  children; 
mouths  when  afflicted  with  aphtha.  It 
tonus,  like  all  argillaceous  earths,  a  good 
tooth-powder,  when  mixed  with  some 
aromatic. 

BOLETUS.       (From  &■.•>.:-.  a  mass, or 
.\  from  its  globular  form.) 

The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Liumean  system.  Class.  Cryptogamio.  Or- 
der, Fungi-     Boletus.     Spunk. 

Bole'tus  ck'rvi.     The  mushroom. 

Bole'tus  ignia'rius.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  agaricus  of  the  pharmacopeias. 
Agaricus  chirurgorum.  Agarieus  qmdu. 
Fungus  igniarius.  Agaric  of  the  oak, 
Touchwood  boletus.  Female  agaric.  This 
fungus  Boletus  igniarius— acaulis  pu/»» 
tits  levis,  ports  lenuissimis  of  Linna>us.  has 
been  much  used  by  surgeons  as  ;ui  external 
styptic.  Though  still"  employed  on  the 
Continent,  the  surgeons  in  this  country 
have  not  much  confidence  in  it. 

Bole'tus  r.A'Ricis.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  officinal  agarieus  albus.  The  plan' 
known  by  this  name  in  the  pliarm 
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is  the  Boletus  laricis  of  Linnajus  •,  so  called 
from  its  being  met  with  on  old  larch-trees, 
in  different  parts  of  Europe.  Several  pre- 
parations, as  troches,  an  extract,  and  pills, 
are  ordered  to  be  made  with  it  in  foreign 
pharmacopoeias,  which  are  administered 
against  phthisical  complaints. 

Bole'tus  pi'ni  la'ricis.  A  species  of 
agaric. 

Bole'tus  suavf.'olens.  The  systematic 
came  for  the  fungiissalkis  of  the  pharmaco- 
poeias. The  species  of  fungus  ordered  in 
some  pharmacopoeias  by  this  name,  is  the 
Boletus  suaveolcns;  acaulis  supeme  Icevis, 
salicibus,  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  Boletus  albus 
of  Hudson.  When  fresh,  it  has  a  suburi- 
nous  smell,  and  at  first  an  acid  laste,  follow- 
ed by  a  bitter.  It  is  seldom  used  at  present, 
but  was  formerly  given  in  phthisical  com- 
plaints. 

Boli'smus.  A  voracious  appetite,  ac- 
cording to  Avicenna;  but  most  probably 
meant  for  buliraus. 

BO'LUS.  (Ba;.\o?,  a  bole  or  bolus.)  Any 
medicine,  rolled  round,  that  is  larger  than 
an  ordinary  sized  pea,  and  yet  not  too  large 
to  be  swallowed. 

Bo'lus  alexipha'rmica.  A  preparation 
of  contrayerva. 

Bo'lus  ex  alu'mine.  Alum,  bark,  and 
nutmeg. 

Bo'lus  a'rmena.     See  Bole,  Armenian. 

Bo'lus  a'rmena  a'lba.  The  white  ar- 
menian  bole. 

Bo'lus  armo'niac.     See   Bole,  Armenian. 

Bo'lus  blesse'ksis.  Bole  of  Blois.  See 
Bole. 

Bo'lus  ga'llica.  French  bole.  A  pals 
red-coloured  bolar  earth,  variegated  with 
irregular  specks  and  veins  of  white  and 
yellow  It  is  occasionally  administered  as 
an  absorbent  and  antacid. 

Bo'mbax.     See  Gossypium. 

BO'MBIAS.  A  bombiate.  A  salt  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  bombic  acid  with  dif- 
ferent bases  ;  thus  bombiate  of  alumine,  &.c. 

BO'MBIC  ACID.  Jcidum  bombicum. 
Acid  of  the  silk-worm.  Silk-worms  con- 
tain, especially  when  in  the  state  of  chry- 
salis, an  acid  liquor  in  a  reservoir  placed 
near  the  anus.  It  is  obtained  by  expressing 
their  juice  in  a  cloth,  and  precipitating  the 
mucilage  by  spirit  of  wine,  and  likewise  by 
infusing  the  chrysalides  in  that  liquor.  This 
acid  is  very  penetrating,  of  a  yellow  amber 
colour,  but  its  nature  and  combinations  are 
not  yet  well  known. 

BO'MBUS.  (Bg,m£W.)  A  resounding 
noise  or  ringing  of  the  ears.  Also,  a 
sonorous  expulsion  of  flatus  from  the  in- 
testines. 

Bon  a'rbor.  A  name  given  to  the  coffee- 
tree. 

Bon'a.  Boona.  The  phaseolus,  or  kid- 
ney-bean. 

Bo'nduch  Indo'rum.       See   Guilandina. 

BONE.     Os.    Bones  are  hard,  dry,  and 


insensible  parts  of  the  body,  of  a  whitish, 
colour,  and  composed  of  a  spongy,  compact, 
orrecticular  substance.  They  vary  much  in 
their  appearances,  some  being  long  andhol- 
low,  others  flat  and  compact,  Sic.  The 
greater  number  of  bones  have  several  pro- 
cesses and  cavities,  which  are  distinguished 
from  their  figure,  situation,  use,  &,c.  Thus 
processes  extended  from  the  end  of  a  bone, 
if  smooth  and  round,  are  called  heads  ;  and 
condyles,  when  flattened  either  above  or  late- 
rally. That  part  which  is  beneath  the  head, 
and  which  exceeds  the  rest  of  the  bone  in 
sraallness  and  levity,  is  called  the  neck. 
Rough,  unequal  processes  are  called  tubero- 
sitas or  tubercles;  but  the  longer  and  more 
acute,s/mious  or  styloid  processes,  from  their 
resemblance  to  a  thorn.  Thin  broad  pro- 
cesses with  sharp  extremities,  are  known  by 
the  name  of  cristce,  or  sharp  edges.  Other 
processes  are  distinguished  by  their  form, 
and  called  alar  or  pterygoid  mamillary  or 
mastoid,  dentiform  or  odontoid,  &c.  Others, 
from  their  situation,  are  called  superior,  in- 
ferior, exterior , and  interior.  Some  have  their 
name  from  their  direction,as  oblique, straight, 
transverse,  &.c. ;  and  some  from  their  use,  as 
trochanters  rotators,  k.c.  Furrows,  depres- 
sions, and  cavities,  are  destined  either  for  the 
reception  of  contiguous  bones,  to  form  an 
articulation  with  them,when  they  are  called 
articular  cavities,  which  are  sometimes  deep- 
er,sometimesshallower,or  they  receive  hard 
parts, but  do  not  constitute  ajoiutwith  them. 
Cavities  serve  also  for  the  transmission  and 
attachment  of  soft  parts.  Various  names 
are  given  to  them,  according  to  the  magni- 
tude and  figure  of  bones.  If  they  be  broad 
and  large  at  the  beginning,  and  not  deep, 
but  contracted  at  their  ends,  they  are  called 
foveas  or  pits.  Furrows  are  open  canals, 
extending  longitudinally  in  the  surface  of 
bones.  A  hollow,  circular  tube,  for  the 
most  part  of  the  same  diameter  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  and  more  or  less  crooked  or 
straight,  long  or  short,  is  named  a  canal, 
Foramina  are  the  apertures  of  canals,  or 
they  are  formed  of  the  excavated  margins  of 
two  bones,  placed  against  each  other.  If 
such  be  the  form  of  the  margin  of  a  bone, 
as  if  a  portion  were  taken  out  of  it,  it  is 
called  a  notch. 

With  respect  to  the  formation  of  bone, 
there  have  been  various  opinions.  Physio- 
logists of  the  present  day  assert  that  it  is 
from  a  specific  action  of  small  arteries,  by 
which  ossific  matter  is  separated  from  the 
blood,  and  deposited  where  it  is  required. 
The  first  thing  observable  in  the  embryo, 
where  bone  is  to  be  formed,  is  a  transparent 
jelly,  which  becomes  gradually  firmer,  and  is 
formed  into  curtilage.  The  cartilage  gra- 
dually increases  to  a  certain  size,  and  when 
the  process  of  ossification  commences,  va- 
nishes as  it  advances.  Cartilages,  previous 
to  the  ossific  action,  are  solid,  and  without 
any  cavity ;  but  when  the  ossific  action  of 
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the  arteries  is  about  to  commence,  the  ab- 
sorbents become  very  active,  and  form  a 
small  cavity  in  which  the  bony  matter  is 
deposited  ;  bone  continues  to  be  separated, 
and  the  absorbents  model  the  mass  into  its 
required  shape.  The  process  of  ossification 
is  extremely  rapid  in  utero :  it  advances 
slowly  after  birth,  and  is  not  completed  in 
the  human  body  till  about  the  twentieth 
year.  Ossification  in  the  flat  bones,  as  those 
of  the  skull,  always  begins  from  central 
points,  and  the  radiated  fibres  meet  the  radii 
of  other  ossifying  points,  or  the  edges  of  the 
adjoining  bone.  In  long  bone3,  as  those  of 
the  arm  and  leg,  the  clavicle,  metacarpal, 
and  metatarsal  bones,  a  central  ring  is  formed 
in  the  body  of  the  bone,  the  head  and  extre- 
mities being  cartilage,  in  the  centre  of  which 
ossification  afterward  begins.  The  central 
ring  of  the  body  shoots  its  bony  fibres  to- 
wards the  head  and  extremities,  which  ex- 
tend towards  the  body  of  the  bone.  The 
head  and  extremities  at  length  come  so  close 
to  the  body  as  to  be  merely  separated  by  a 
cartilage,  which  becomes  gradually  thinner 
until  the  twentieth  year.  Thick  and  round 
bones,  as  those  of  the  tarsus,  carpus,  ster- 
num, and  patella,  are,  at  first,  all  cartilage  : 
ossification  begins  in  the  centre  of  each. 
When  the  bone^  are  deprived  of  their  soft 
parts,  and  are  hung  together  in  their  natural 
situation,  by  means  of  wire,  the  whole  is 
termed  an  artificial  skeleton;  but  when  they 
are  kept  together  by  means  of  their  liga- 
ments, it  is  c;il!ed  a  natural  skeleton. — The 
uses  of  the  bones  are  various,  and  are  to  be 
found  in  the  account  of  each  bone ;  it  is, 
therefore,  only  necessary  to  observe,  in  this 
place,  that  they  give  shape  to  the  body,  con- 
Jain  and  defend  the  vital  viscera,  and  afford 
*n  attachment  to  all  the  muscles. 
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Bones,  growth  of.     See  Osteogeny. 

Bonebinder.     See  Osltocolla. 

BONFT,  Thkopiiilus,  was  born  at  Ge- 
neva in  1620,  and  graduated  at  Bologna. 
He  had  considerable  practice,  and  was  ex- 
tremely zealous  in  the  pursuit  of  morbid 
anatomy,  as  well  as  in  extracting  valuable 
observations  from  authors.  His  bearing  be- 
coming impaired,  he  devoted  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  to  tiie  arrangement  of  the  materials, 
which  he  had  prepared.  His  principal  work, 
entitled  "  Sepulchretum,"  published  WWi 
was  highly  approved  ;  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  Morgagni's  excellent  treatise,  ""e 
Sedibus  et  Causis  Morborum."  Another 
publication  of  his,  "  Mercurius  cmnpiW'- 
tius,'"  is  an  index  of  medical  literature  to 
the  time  of  its  appearance,  1682.  His  deatt 
occurred  seven  years  after. 

Bononie'nsis  laVis.  The  Bononian- 
stone.  Called  also  phosphorus  bononum 
phosphorus  kircheri,  the  light  carrier,  ot  Bo- 
nonian phosphorus.  As  a  medicine  in 
stone  is  caustic  and  emetic.  , 

BOHTIUS,  James,  was  born  at  Leywn> 
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where  he  studied  medicine,  and  theu  went 
to  practice  in  India.  After  his  return,  he 
wrote  several  valuable  works  on  the  diseases 
and  practice  of  that  country,  as  well  as  on 
its  natural  productions,  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble. The  most  esteemed  is  entitled  "  De 
Medicina  Indorum,"  and  appeared  in  1642. 

Bo'nus  Hf.nri'cus.  (Henricvs ;  so  called 
because  its  virtues  were  detected  by  some 
one  whose  name  was  Henry.)  See  Chcno- 
podium. 

BORACIC  ACID.  Acidum  boracicum. 
Sedative  salt  of  Homberg.  Acid  of  borax. 
Boracine  acid.  A  concrete  salt  crystallized 
in  small  white  scales,  which  may  be  obtained 
from  borax,  by  adding  concentrated  sulpha* 
ric,  nitric,  muriatic,  and  even  vegetable 
acids,  to  a  hoc  solution  of  borax,  till  the  lixi- 
vium becomes  somewhat  acid  :  the  solution 
is  then  to  be  cooled,  when  the  boracic  acid 
will  appear  in  the  shape  of  bright  scales. 
Thi3  acid,  in  combination  with  alkalies, 
earths,  and  metallic  oxides,  forms  borates. 

Borage.     See  Borago. 

BORAGO.  (Formerly  written  Cor ago ; 
from  cor,  the  heart,  and  ago,  to  affect :  be- 
cause it  was  supposed  to  comfort  the  heart 
and  spirits.)     Borage. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Pentandria.  Or- 
der, Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  offici- 
nal borage.     See  Borago  officinalis. 

Bora  go  officinalis.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  borage  of  the  shops.  Bu- 
glossum  verum.  Buglossum  latifolium.  Bo- 
rago hortensis.  The  leaves  and  flowers  of 
this  plant,  Borago  ;  foiiis  omnibus  alternvs, 
calycibuspatentibus  of Linnaeus,  are  esteemed 
in  some  countries  as  a  refrigerant  and  cor- 
dial. A  syrup  is  prepared  from  the  leaves  in 
France,  and  used  in  pleurisies  and  inflam- 
matory fevers.  Their  principal  use  in  this 
island  is  in  that  grateful  summer  beverage, 
known  by  the  name  of  Cool  Tankard. 

BO'RAS.  A  borate.  A  salt  formed  of 
boracic  acid  with  an  earthy,  alkaline,  or  me- 
tallic base  ;  as  borate  of  soda,  &c. 

Bo'ras  so'dje.  Borate  of  soda.  See 
Borax. 

Bo'rate.     See  Boras. 

BORAX.  (Borak.  Arab.)  Boras  soda, 
sub-boras  soda;.  The  obsolete  synonyms  are, 
Chrysocolla,  capistrum  auri,  ancinar,  borax- 
Irion,  aceslis  anucar,  antincar,  tincal,  amphi- 
tane,  baurach,  nitrum  factitiwn,  santerna, 
and  nitrum  nalivum.  This  salt,  consisting 
of  boracic  acid  united  with  soda,  the  soda 
being  slightly  in  excess,  is  brought  from  Thi- 
bet and  Persia,  where  it  is  found  in  a  native 
state.  This  native  or  crude  borax  is  called 
tincal,  tincor,  boresh,  pounxa,  in  the  East  In- 
dies, and  was  formerly  purified  in  Europe 
by  the  Venetians,  when  it  was  called  refined 
or  Venetian  borax ;  but  it  is  now  prepared 
by  the  Dutch  by  solution  in  hot  water  fil- 
tration,  and   careful    crystallization.     T!;p 


particular  process  is  not  known.  Its  taste 
is  cool ;  it  is  soluble  in  eighteen  parts  of 
cold  and  six  of  hot  water :  It  is  decomposed 
by  several  of  the  acids.  Borax  is  rarely  used 
internally  in  modern  practice  ;  and  accord- 
ing to  Murray  it  does  not  appear  to  possess 
any  activity,  although  it  is  supposed  by  some 
to  be,  in  doses  of  half  a  drachm  or  two  scru- 
ples, diuretic  and  emtnenagogue.  It  is  oc- 
casionally given  in  cardialgiaas  an  antacid. 
Its  solution  is  in  common  use  as  a  cooling 
gargle,  and  to  detach  mucus,  he.  from  the 
mouth  in  putrid  fever;  and  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  sugar,  it  is  used  in  the 
form  of  powder  to  remove  the  aphthous 
crust  from  the  tongue  in  children.  The 
salts  formed  by  the  union  of  the  acid  of 
borax  with  different  bases  are  called  borate. ■. 

BORBORY'GMUS.  (From  /2o/>&§<a>,  to 
make  a  noise.)  The  rumbling  noise  occa- 
sioned by  flatus  in  the  intestines  It  fre- 
quently precedes  hysterical  affections. 

BORDEU,  Theophilds  de,  a  French 
physician,  born  in  1722.  He  graduated 
at  Montpellicr.  and  was  soon  after  appoint- 
ed inspector  of  the  mineral  waters  at  Bare- 
ges, and  professor  of  anatomy.  Subsequently 
he  went  to  Paris,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
faculty  there  in  1754.  He  died  of  apoplexy 
in  his  55th  year.  His  most  esteemed  work 
is  on  the  cellular  membrane  ;  his  distinc- 
tions of  the  pulse  appear  too  nice  for  prac- 
tical utility. 

BORELLI,  John  Alpiionsus,  was  bom 
at  Castelnuovo,  in  1608.  He  first  taught 
the  mathematics  in  Sicily,  then  as  pro- 
fessor at  Pisa;  and  being  soon  after  ad- 
mitted to  the  celebrated  academy  del  Ci- 
mento,  he  formed  the  design  of  explaining 
the  function?  of  animal  bodies  on  mathema- 
tical principles.  For  this  purpose  he  applied 
himself  diligently  to  dissection.  His  grand 
Work,  "  De  Motu  Animalium,"  was  pub- 
lished after  his  death,  which  happened  in 
1679,  at  the  expense  of  Christina,  queen  of 
Sweden.  The  imposing  appearance  of  his 
opinions  gained  them  many  converts  at 
first,  but  they  have  been  found  very  defec- 
tive on  maturer  examination.  He  was  au- 
thor of  many  other  publications  on  different 
subjects. 

Boro'zau..  (.Ethiop.)  An  epidemic  dis- 
ease of  the  ^Ethiopians,  in  appearance  simi- 
lar to  the  lues  venerea. 

Borra'go.     See  Borago. 

Bo'rri.  (Indian.)  Borri-borri.  Boberri. 
The  Indian  name  for  turmeric;  also  an 
ointment  used  there,  in  which  the  roots  of 
turmeric  are  a  chief  ingredient. 

Bo'sa.  An  Egyptian  word  for  a  mass 
which  is  made  of  the  meal  of  darnel,  hemp- 
seed,  and  water.     It  is  inebriating. 

Bosmoros.  (From  /Soever,  to  eat,  and 
ptfcc,  a  part :  because  it  is  divided  for  food 
by  the  mill.)     Bosporas.     A  species  of  meal. 

Bota'i.e  iop.a'imen.  A  name  formerh- 
applied  to  the  foramen  ovale.. 
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BOTALLUS,  Leonard,  an  eminent  phy- 
sician of  Piedmont,  flourished  about  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century.  He  graduated 
at  Padua ;  and  attained  considerable  re- 
nutation,  as  well  in  surgery  as  in  medi- 
cine; having  the  honour  of  attending  two 
of  the  French  kings,  and  the  prince  ot 
Orange;  the  latter  of  whom  he  cured  of  a 
wound,  in  which  the  carotid  artery  had  been 
injured.  He  published  a  treatise  on  gun- 
shot wounds,  which  long  remained  in  high 
estimation.  But  that  which  chiefly  gained 
him  celebrity  was  a  work  on  bleeding, 
general  and  local,  which  he  recommended 
to  be  freely  practised  in  a  great  variety  ot 
diseases,  both  acute  and  chronic.  His  opi- 
nions were  adopted  by  many,  and  carried 
to  an  extravagant  length,  particularly  in 
France  :  but  more  enlarged  experience  has 
tended  greatly  to  lessen  their  prevalence. 

BO'TANY.  {Botanica,  Solemn :  from 
/8o7*»»,  an  herb  or  grass.)  That  part  of 
natural  history  which  considers  every 
thing  respecting  the  natural  history  of  ve- 
getables. 

Bota'nicon.  (From  (Hvrtm,  an  herb.) 
A  plaster  made  of  herbs,  and  described  by 
Paulus  iEgineta. 

Bo'thor.  (Arab.)  Tumours  ;  pimples 
in  the  face  ;  also  the  smallpox  or  measles. 

Bo'thrion.     (From   /3oS/>/ov,   a  little  pit.) 
Botrium.    The   alveolus   or   socket  for  the 
tooth ;  also  an  ulcerated  cornea. 
Bo'tia.     A  name  given  to  scrofula. 
Bo'tin.     A  name  for  turpentine. 
Bo'titjm.     Bocium.    Indurated  bronchial 
glands. 

Botothi'num.  The  most  evident  symp- 
tom of  disease. 

Botri'tis.  (From  fioTpv;,  a  bunch  of 
grapes.  Botryites.)  A  sort  of  burnt  cad- 
mia,  collected  in  the  top  of  the  furnace,  and 
resembling  a  bunch  of  grapes. 

Bo'trys.  (Jifyvty  a  cluster  of  grapes;  so 
called  because  its  seeds  hang  down  like  a 
bunch  of  grapes.)    The  oak  of  Jerusalem. 

Bo'trys  mexica'na.  See  Chenopodium 
nmbrosioides. 

Bo'trys  vulga'ris.  See  Chenopodium 
bolrys. 

Bo'tus.  Boiia.  Bolus  barbatus.  A  cu- 
curbit of  the  chemists. 

Bodba'lios.  See  Momordica  Elaterium, 
and  Pudendum  muliebre. 
Bou'hon.  See  Bubo. 
BOUGIE.  (French  for  wax  candle.) 
Candela  cerca.  Candela  medicaid.  Cat  he- 
teres  of  Swediaur.  Cerei  medicati  of  Le 
Dran.  Cereolus  chirurgorum.  A  term  ap- 
plied by  surgeons  to  along,  slender  instru- 
ment, that  is  introduced  through  the  urethra 
into  the  bladder.  Bougies  made  of  the 
elastic  gum  are  preferable  to  1hose  made  of 
wax.  The  caustic  bougie  differs  from  the 
ordinary  one  in  having  a  thin  roll  of  caustic 
in  its  middle,  which  destroys  the  stricture,  or 
inv  part  it  enrnps  in  contact  with     Those 
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made  of  catgut  are  very  seldom  used,  but  are 
deserving  of  the  attention  of  the  surgeon. 
Bougies  are  chiefly  used  to  overcome  stric- 
tures in  the  urethra,  and  the  introduction  of 
them  requires  a  good  deal  of  address  and 
caution.  They  should  not  be  kept  in  the 
urethra  so  long  at  one  time  as  to  excite 
much  pain  or  irritation.  Before  their  use 
is  discontinued,  they  should,  if  practicable, 
be  carried  the  length  of  the  bladder,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  strictures, 
taking  care  that  this  be  performed  not  at 
once,  but  in  a  gradual  manner,  and  after 
repeated  trials ;  for  much  injury  might 
arise  from  any  hasty  or  violent  efforts  to  re- 
move the  resistance  that  may  present  itself. 
There  are  bougies  also  for  the  oesophagus 
and  rectum. 

Bou'mmus.  (From  0ov,  greatly,  and 
xj/uo;,  hunger;  or  from  0cvkou.hi,  to  desire.) 
A  canine  or  voracious  appetite. 

Bovi'r.L/E.  (From  bos,  an  ox,  because 
cattle  were  supposed  subject  to  it.)  The 
measles. 

Bovi'na.  fa'mes.     The  same  as  bulimia. 
Bovi'sta.     See  Lycoperdon. 
Box-tree.     See  Buxus. 
Brache'rium.     (From  brachiale,  a  brace- 
let.)    A  truss  or  bandage  for  hernia ;  atera 
used  by  the  barbarous  Latin  writers. 

Brachle'us  mu'sculus.  See  Brachiiii 
interims. 

Brachle'cs  exte'rnus.  See  Triceps  a- 
tensor  cubiti. 

Brachije'cs  inte'rnus.  See  BracMs 
inter nus. 

BRACHIAL  A  RTERY.  Arlerin  broM- 
alis.  The  brachial  artery  is  the  continua- 
tion of  the  axillary  artery,  which,  as  it 
passes  behind  the  tendon  of  the  pectoralis 
major,  receives  the  name  of  brachial.  It  runs 
down  on  the  inside  of  the  arm,  over  the 
musculus  coraco-brachialis,  and  anconaeus 
internum,  and,  along  the  inner  edge  of  the 
biceps,  behind  the  vena  basilica,  giving  out 
small  branches  as  it  goes  along  Below  the 
bend  of  the  arm  it  divides  into  the  cubitalis 
and  radialis.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  the 
brachial  artery  is  divided  from  its  origin  into 
two  large  branches,  which  run  down  on  the 
arm,  and  afterward  on  the  fore  arm,  where 
they  are  called  cubitalis  and  radialis. 

Brachiale.  The  word  means  a  brace- 
let ;  but  the  ancient  anatomical  writers  ap- 
ply this  term  to  the  carpus,  the  part  on 
which  the  bracelet  was  worn. 

Brachia'lis.     See  Brachiatis  internus. 
Brachia'lis  exte'rnus.     See  Triceps  a- 
tensor  cubili. 

BRACHIAL1S  INTERNUS.  frock- 
(tus  of  Winslow,  Brachia:ns  interim*  ot 
Cowper,  and  Humero-cubital  of  Dumas. 
A  muscle  of  the  fore-arm;  situated  on  the 
forepart  of  the  os  humeri.  It  arises  fleshy 
from  the  middle  of  the  os  humeri,  at 
each  side  of  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid 
muscle,  covering  all  the  inferior  and  fo"" 
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part  of  this  bone,  runs  over  the  joint,  and 
adheres  firmly  to  the  ligament ;  is  inserted, 
by  a  strong  short  tendon,  into  the  coronoid 
process  of  the  ulna.  Its  use  is  to  bend  the 
fore-arm  and  to  prevent  the  capsular  liga- 
ment of  the  joint  from  being  pinched. 

Brachio-cubital  ligament.  Ligamen- 
tum  brachio-cubiiale.  The  expansion  of  the 
lateral  ligament,  which  is  fixed  in  the  inner 
condyle  of  the  os  humeri,  runs  over  (he 
capsular,  to  which  it  closely  adheres,  and  is 
inserted  like  radii  on  the  side  of  the  great 
sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna  ;  it  is  covered  on 
the  inside  by  several  tendons,  which  adhere 
closely  to  it,  and  seem  to  strengthen  it  very 
considerably. 

Brachio-raihal  ligament.  Ligamem- 
tum  brachio-radiale.  The  expansion  of  the 
lateral  ligament,  which  runs  over  the  ex- 
ternal condyle  of  the  os  humeri,  is  inserted 
round  the  coronary  ligament,  from  thence 
all  the  way  down  to  the  neck  of  the  radius, 
and  also  in  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the 
ulna.  Through  all  this  passage  it  covers 
the  capsular  ligament,  and  is  covered  by 
several  tendons  adhering  closely  to  both. 
Bra'chi  os.  See  Humeri  os. 
BRA'CHIUM.  (Bpa^wv,  the  arm.)  The 
arm,  from  the  shoulder  to  the  wrist. 

Bra'chium  mo'vens  qcartus.  See  La- 
lissimus  dorsi. 

Brachu'na.  According  to  Avicenna,  a 
species  of  furor  uterinus. 

Brachychro'nius.  (From  fipa%uc,  short, 
and  xjwk,  time.)  A  disease  which  conti- 
nues but  a  short  time. 

Brachvpnce'a  (From  @p*%v;,  short,  and 
tn-sa,  to  breathe.)  Shortness  and  difficulty 
of  breathing. 

Bra'chys.  (From  /?/>*%«?,  short.)  A 
muscle  of  the  scapula. 

Bra'cium.   Copper,  Verdigris. 
Bradype'psia.     (From  {6paJv!,  slow,  and 
<wr]a),  to  concoct.)    Weak  digestion.     See 
Dyspepsia. 

Bba'ggat.     A  name  formerly  applied  to 
a  ptisan  of  honey  and  water. 
Brain.     See  Cerebrum. 
Brain,  little.     See  Cerebellum. 
BRAN.      Furfur.      The  husks  or  shells 
of  wheat  which    remain   in    the    bolting 
machine.     It  contains  a  portion   of  the  fa- 
rinaceous   matter,    and    is  said  to  have  a 
laxative  quality.  Decoctions  of  bran,  sweet- 
ened with  sugar,  are  used  by  the  common 
people,  and  sometimes  with  success,  against 
coughs,  hoarseness,  iic. 

Bra'nca.       (Branca,    Span,    a  foot,    or 
branch.)     A   term  applied  to  some  herbs, 
which  are  supposed  to  resemble  a  particular 
foot ;  as  bratica  leonis,  lion's  foot ;  branca 
ursina,  bear's  foot. 
Bra'nca  leoni'na.     See  Mchemilla. 
Bra'nca  leo'nis.     See  Alchemilla. 
Bra'nca    ursi'na.       See    Acanthus  and 
Heracleum. 
Bra'n'ch.e        (From     /J^*.     to    make 
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moist.)  Branchi.  Swelled  tonsils,  or  glan- 
dulous  tumours,  of  the  fauces,  which  se- 
crete saliva. 

Branches.  (From  /Spr^u.  to  moisten.) 
A  defluxion  of  humours  from  the  fauces 

BRANDY.  Spiritus  Gallicus.  A  colour- 
less, slightly  opaque,  and  milky  fluid,  of 
a  hot  and  penetrating  taste,  and  a  strong 
and  agreeable  smell,  obtained  by  distil- 
ling from  wine.  It  consists  of  water,  ar- 
dent spirit,  and  a  .small  portion  of  oil, 
which  renders  it  milky  at  first,  and,  after  a 
certain  time,  colours  it  yellow.  It  is  the 
fltiid  from  which  rectified  or  ardent  spirit  i> 
obtained.  Its  peculiar  flavour  depends  out 
the  nature  of  the  volatile  principles,  or  es- 
sential oil,  which  come  over  along  with  it 
in  the  distillation,  and  likewise,  in  some 
measure,  upon  the  management  of  the  fire, 
the  wood  of  the  cask  in  which  it  is  kept, 
&tc.  If  is  said,  that  our  rectifiers  imitate 
the  flavour  of  brandy,  by  adding  a  small 
proportion  of  nitrous  ether  to  the  spirit  of 
malt,  or  molasses.  The  utility  of  brandy  is 
very  considerable,  but  from  its  pleasant 
taste  and  exhilarating  property,  it  is  too 
often  taken  to  excess.  It  gives  energy  to 
the  animal  functions  ;  is  a  powerful  tonic, 
cordial,  and  antispasmodic;  and  its  utility 
with  camphire,  in  gangrenous  affections,  is 
very  great. 

Branks.  The  name,  in  Scotland,  for  the 
mumps.     See  Cynaitche  parotidcea. 

Brankursine.     See  Acanthus. 

Brasi'lia.     Brazil  wood. 

Brasilie'nse  li'gnum.  See  Hccma- 
toxyllum. 

Brasilie'nsis  ra'djx.  The  ipecacuanha 
roots  are  sometimes  so  called. 

Bba'sidm.  (From  lipanrirce,  to  boil.)  Malt, 
or  germinated  barley. 

Bua'sma.  (From  (&p*<r<rui,  to  boil.)  The 
unripe  black  pepper.    Fermentation. 

Bra'smos.     The  same. 

Brass.  JEs.  A  combination  of  copper 
and  zinc. 

Bbassade'lla.  Brassatella.  Opbioglos- 
sum,  or  the  herb  adder's  tongue. 

BRA'SSICA.  (Varro  says,  quasi  prce- 
sica;  from  praseco,  to  cut  off;  because  it 
is  cut  from  the  stalk  for  use  ;  or  from  -a?*. 
<rtx,  a  bed  in  a  garden  where  they  are  cul- 
tivated.)    Crambe.      Cabbage.     Colewort. 

The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system. 

Bra'ssica  alba.    The  white  cabbage. 

Bra'ssica  apia'ka.  Jagged  or  crimpled 
colewort. 

Bra'ssica  cani'na.  The  mercurialis  syl- 
vestris. 

Bra'ssica  capita'ta.  Cabbage.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  cabbage,  ail  of 
which  arc  generally  hard  of  digestion,  pro- 
ducing flatulencies,  and  afford  very  little 
nourishment.  These  inconveniences  are 
not  experienced  by  those  whose  stomachs 
are  strong  and  accustomed  to  them.     Fe^> 
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vegetables  run  into  a  state  of  putrefaction 

Sly  as  cabbages  ;  they  ought  there- 
fore always  to  be  used  immediately  after 
cutting.  In  Holland  and  Germany  there 
is  a  method  of  preserving  them,  by  cutting 
them  into  pieces,  and  sprinkling  salt  and 
some  aromatic  herbs  among  them;  this  mass 
is  put  into  a  tub,  where  it  is  pressed  dose, 
and  left  to  ferment,  when  it  is  called  sour 
croul,  or  saaitr  fcrmit.  These,  and  all  pickles 
of  cabbage,are  considered  as  wholesome  and 
antiscorbutic,  from  the  vinegar  and  spices 
they  contain.  . 

Bra'ssica  congylo'des.  lurnip  cab- 
bage. , 

Bra'ssica  cuma'na.     Red  colewort. 

Bra'ssica  eru'ca.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  plant  which  affords  the  semen  eruce. 
Garden  rocket.  Roman  rocket.  Rocket 
o-entle.  The  seeds  of  this  plant,  Bracca  ; 
foliis  lyartis,  caule  hisurlo  siliquis  glabris, 
of  Linnaeus,  and  of  the  wild  rocket,  have 
an  acrid  taste,  and  are  eaten  by  the  Italians 
in  their  pickles,  &c.  They  are  said  to  be 
good  aperients  and  antiscorbutics,  but  are 
esteemed  by  the  above-mentioned  people 
for  their  supposed  aphrodisiac  qualities. 

Bra'ssica  eruca'strum.  Eruca  sylves- 
ris.     Wild  Rocket.     See  Brassica  eruca. 

Bra'ssica  flo'rida.  Cauliflower.  A 
variety  of  the  oleracea. 

Bra'ssica  gonylico'des.  Turnip  cab- 
bage. 

Bra'ssica  lacutu'rria.  Brassica  lacu- 
turris.    The  savoy  plant. 

Brassica  marina.  See  Convolvulus  sol- 
danella. 

Bra'ssica  napus.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  plant  from  which  the  semen  napi  is 
obtained.  Napus  sylveiius.  Bunias.  Wild 
navew,  or  rape.  The  seeds  yield  upon  ex- 
pression a  large  quantity  of  oil  called  rape 
oil,  which  is  sometimes  ordered  in  stimu- 
lating liniments. 

Bra'ssica  olera'cea.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  brassica  capitata  of  the  shops. 
See  Brassica  capilata. 

Bra'ssica  rata.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  plant  whose  root  is  called  turnip. 
Rapum.  Rapus.  Napus.  JYapus  dulcis. 
The  turnip.  Turnips  are  accounted  a 
salubrious  food,  demulcent,  detergent, 
somewhat  laxative  and  diuretic,  but  liable, 
in  weak  stomachs,  to  produce  flatulen- 
cies, and  prove  difficult  of  digestion.  The 
liquor  pressed  out  of  them,  after  boil- 
ing, is  sometimes  taken  medicinally  in 
coughs  and  disorders  of  the  breast.  The 
seeds  are  occasionally  taken  as  diuretics  ; 
they  have  no  smell,  but  a  mild  acrid 
taste. 

Bra'ssica  rubra.  Red  Cabbage.  Mr. 
Watt  finds  that  the  red  cabbage  affords  a 
very  excellent  test  both  for  acids  and  alka- 
lies, in  which  it  is  superior  to  litmus,  being 
naturally  blue,  turning  green  with  alkalies, 
and  red  with  acids. 
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Brassica  sabau'da.    The  savoy  plant. 
Bra'ssica  sati'va.    The  common  garden 
cabbage. 

Brasside'ixica  ars.  A  way  of  curing 
wounds,  mentioned  by  Paracelsus,  by  ap- 
plying  the  herb  Brassidella  to  them. 

Bra'thu.  (B/>*flv.)  An  old  name  for 
savine. 

BREAD-FRUIT.  The  tree  which  affords 
this,  grows  in  all  the  Ladrone  Islands 
in  the  South  Sea,  in  Otaheite,  and  now  in 
the  West  Indies.  The  bread-fruit  grows 
upon  a  tree  the  size  of  a  middling  oak.  The 
fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  child's  head,  and 
the  surface  is  reticulated,  not  much  unlike 
the  surface  of  a  truffle.  It  is  covered  with 
a  thin  skin,  and  has  a  core  about  thesizeof 
a  small  knife.  The  eatable  part  is  between 
the  skin  and  the  core:  it  is  as  white  as  snow, 
and  somewhat  of  the  consistence  of  new 
bread.  It  must  be  toasted  before  it  is  eaten, 
being  first  divided  into  three  or  four  parts 
Its  taste  is  insipid,  with  a  slight  sweetness, 
nearly  like  that  of  wheaten  bread  and  arti- 
choke together.  This  fruit  is  the  constant 
food  of  the  inhabitants  all  the  year,  it  being 
in  season  eight  months. 

BREAST.  Mamma.  The  two  globular 
projections  composed  of  common  inte- 
guments,  adipose  substance,  and  lacteal 
glands  and  vessels,  and  adhering  to  the  an- 
terior and  lateral  regions  of  the  thorax  of 
females.  On  the  middle  of  each  breast  is 
a  projecting  portion,  termed  the  papilko: 
nipple,  in  which  the  excretory  ducts  of  lie 
glands  terminate,  and  around  which  is  a 
coloured  orb,  or  disc,  called  the  areola. 
The  use  of  the  breast  is  to  suckle  new-born 
infants. 
Breast-bone.  See  Sternum. 
Bre'gma.  (From  B^a,  to  moisten; 
formerly  so  called  because  in  infants,  and 
sometimes  even  in  adults^ they  are  tender 
and  moist.)  An  old  name  for  the  parietal 
bones. 

Bre'via.  (From  brevis,  short.)  A  spe- 
cific name  of  some  parts  whose  termination 
is  not  far  from  their  insertion, as  irerio  ra». 
the  branches  of  the  splenic  vein. 

Bre'vis  mus'cui.us.  A  muscle  of  the 
scapula. 

Bre'vis  cu'biti.  A  muscle  of  the  fore- 
arm. 

Brevis  extensor  digilorvm  pedis.  See  W- 
te?isor  brevis  digilorum  pedis. 

Brevis  flexor  pollicis  pedis.  See  Flam 
brevis  pollicis  pedis. 

Bre'vis  perone'us.     See  Pironeus  brew- 
Brevis  pronator  radii.     See  Pronator  radu 
quadrat  us.  , 

Brey'nia.  (An  American  plant  named 
in  honour  of  Dr.  Brennius.)  A  species  oi 
capparis.  , 

Bri'ciumum.     A  name  which  the  Gaul? 
gave  to  the  herb  artemisia. 
Brier,  wild.     Sec  Rosacanina. 
Rrivistonn.     See  Sulphur. 


BRISTOL  HOT-WELL.  BristoliensU 
aqua.  A  pure,  thermal  or  warm,  slightly 
acidulated,  mineral  spring,  situated  about 
a  mile  below  Bristol.  The  fresh  water  is 
inodorous,  perfectly  limpid,  and  sparkling, 
and  sends  forth  numerous  air  bubbles  when 
poured  into  a  glass.  It  is  very  agreeable 
to  the  palate,  but  without  having  any  very 
decided  taste,  at  least  none  that  can  be  dis- 
tinguished by  a  common  observer.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  only  1.00077,  which  ap- 
proaches so  near  to  that  of  distilled  water, 
that  this  circumstance  alone  would  show 
that  it  contained  but  a  very  small  admix- 
ture of  foreign  ingredients.  The  tempera- 
ture of  these  waters,  taking  the  average  of 
the  most  accurate  observations,  may  be 
reckoned  at  74  deg. ;  and  this  does  not  very 
sensibly  vary  during  winter  or  summer. 
Bristol  water  contains  both  solid  and  gaseous 
matter,  and  the  distinction  between  the  two 
requires  to  be  attended  to,  as  it  is  owing  to 
the  very  small  quantity  of  solid  matter  that 
it  deserves  the  character  of  a  very  fine  natural 
spring;  and  to  an  excess  in  gaseous  contents, 
that  it  seems  to  be  principally  indebted  for 
its  medical  propei  ties,whateverthey  may  be, 
independent  of  those  of  mere  water,  with 
\n  increase  of  temperature.  From  the  dif- 
ferent investigations  of  chemists,  it  appears 
that  the  principal  component  parts  of  the 
Hot  well  water,  area  large  proportion  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  or  fixed  air,  and  a  certain 
jortion  of  magnesia  and  lime,  in  various 
:ombinations,  with  the  muriatic,  vitriolic, 
md  carbonic  acids.  The  general  inference 
t,  that  it  is  considerably  pure  for  a  natural 
ountain,asit  contains  no  other  solid  matter 
hau  is  found  in  almost  all  common  spring 
vater,  and  in  less  quantity. 

On  account  of  these  ingredients,  espe- 
ially  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  Hotwell 
rater  is  efficacious  in  promoting  salutary 
lischarges,  in  green  sickness,  as  well  a3 
n  the  blind  hemorrhoids.  It  may  be  taken 
vith  advantage  in  obstructions,  and  weak- 
iess  of  the  bowels,  arising  from  habitual  cos- 
iveness ;  and,  from  the  purity  of  its  aqueous 
art,  it  has  justly  been  considered  as  a 
pecific  in  diabetes,  rendering  the  urinary 
rgans  more  fitted  to  receive  benefit  from 
lose  medicines  which  are  generally  pre- 
cribed,  and  sometimes  successful. 
But  the  high  reputation  which  this  spring 
as  acquired,  is  chiefly  in  the  cure  of  pul- 
lonary  consumption.  From  the  number 
f  unsuccessful  cases  among  thooe  who 
requent  this  place,  many  have  denied  any 
>eculiar  efficacy  in  this  spring,  superior  to 
hat  of  common  water.  It  is  not  easy  to 
letermine  how  much  may  be  owing  to  the 
avourable  situation  and  mild  temperate 
limate  which  Bristol  enjoys;  but  it  cannot 
)e  doubted  that  the  Hotwell  water,  though 
>y  no  means  a  cure  for  consumption,  alie- 
nates some  of  the  most  harassing  symptoms 
'f  this  formidable  disea-e.    It  is  particularly 
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efficacious  in  moderating  the  thirst,  the  dry 
burning  heat  of  the  hands  and  feet,  the 
partial  night  sweats,  and  the  symptoms  that 
are  peculiarly  hectical;  and  thus  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  phthisis,  it  may  materially 
contribute  to  a  complete  re-establishment  of 
health  ;  and  even  in  the  latter  periods,  mi- 
tigate the  disease  when  the  cure  is  doubt- 
ful, if  not  hopeless. 

The  sensible  effects  of  this  water,  when 
drank  warm  and  fresh  from  the  spring,  are 
a  "entle  glow  of  the  stomach,  succeeded 
sometimes  by  a  slight  and  transient  degree 
of  headach  and  giddiness.  By  a  continued 
use,  in  most  cases  it  is  diuretic,  keeps  the  skin 
moist  and  perspirable,  and  improves  the 
appetite  and  health.  Its  effects  on  the  bowels 
are  variable.  On  the  whole,  a  tendency  to 
costiveness  seems  to  be  the  more  general 
consequence  of  a  long  course  of  this  medi- 
cinal spring,  and  therefore  the  use  of  a  mild 
aperient  is  requisite.  These  effects,  however, 
are  applicable  only  to  invalids,  for  healthy 
persons,  who  taste  the  water  at  the  fountain, 
seldom  discover  any  thing  in  it  but  a  degree 
of  warmth,  which  distinguishes  It  from  the 
common  element. 

The  season  for  the  Hotwell  is  generally 
from  the  middle  of  May  to  October  ;  but 
as  the  medicinal  properties  of  the  water 
continue  the  same  throughout  the  year,  the 
summer  months  are  preferred  merely  on 
account  of  the  concomitant  benefits  of  air 
and  exercise. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  that  another 
spring,  nearly  resembling  the  Hotwell,  has 
been  discovered  at  Clifton,  which  is  situ- 
ated on  the  summit  of  the  same  hill,  from 
the  bottom  of  which  the  Hotwell  issues. 
The  water  of  Sion  spring,  as  it  is  called,  is 
one  or  two  degrees  colder  than  the  Hot- 
well  ;  but  in  other  respects  it  sufficiently 
resembles  it  to  be  employed  for  all  similar 
purposes. 

Bkita'nnica  he'rba.  See  Rumex  hydro- 
lapathum. 

British  oil.  A  variety  of  the  black  spe- 
cies of  petroleum,  to  which  this  name  has 
been  given  as  an  empirical  remedy. 

Bro'ccoi.i.  Brasaica  Italica.  As  an  ar- 
ticle of  diet,  this  may  be  considered  as  more 
delicious  than  cauliflower  and  cabbage. 
Sound  stomachs  digest  broccoli  without  any 
inconvenience  ;  but  in  dyspeptic  stomachs, 
even  when  combined  with  pepper,  k.c.  it 
always  produces  flatulency,  and  nauseous 
eructations. 

Bro'ciios.  (B/>e£«,  a  snare.)  A  ban- 
dage. 

Bro'chthus.  (From  Y>p%u>,  to  pour.) 
The  throat ;  also  a  small  kind  of  drinking 
vessel. 

Bro'chus.  (B/jo^oc)  One  with  a  promi- 
nent upper-lip,  or  one  with  a  full  mouth 
and  prominent  teeth. 

BROCKLKSBY,  Richard,  was  born  in 
Somersetshire,  though  of  an   Irish  family, 
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in  1722.  After  studying  at  Edinburgh,  he 
gradu&ted  at  Leyden  ;  then  settled  in  Lon- 
don, but  did  not  advance  very  rapidly  in 
practice.  About  1757,  he  was  appointed 
physician  to  the  army  in  Germany,  and  on 
his  return  after  six  years,  published  the  re- 
sult of  his  experience,  in  a  work  entitled 
«'  Economical  and  Medical  Observations." 
His  success  now  became  more  decided,  and 
being  prudent  in  his  affairs,  and  without  a 
family,  he  realized  a  considerable  fortune. 
He  pro\ed  himself  however  sufficiently  libe- 
ral, by  presenting  £1000  to  Mr.  Edmund 
Uurke,  -.vho  bad  been  his  schoolfellow- ;  and 
by  offering  an  annuity  of  £100  to  Dr.  John- 
son, to  enable  him  to  travel,  which  was  not 
however  accepted.  He  was  author  of  seve- 
ral other  works,  and  died  in  1797. 

Bro'dium.  A  term  in  pharmacy,  signi- 
fying the  same  with  jusculum,  broth,  or  the 
liquor  in  which  any  thing  is  boiled.  Thus 
we  sometimes  read  of  Brodium  Sails,  Or  a 
decoction  of  salt. 

BRO'MA.  (From  ^a>«e»,  to  eat.)  Food 
of  any  kind,  that  is  masticated,  and  not 
drank. 

Broma-theon.  (From  @>fre?x.(*,  to  eat.) 
Mushrooms. 

BROMATO'LOGY.  (Bromalologla :  from 
pptef**,  food,  and  xoyo;,  a  discourse.)  A  dis- 
course or  treatise  on  food. 

Brome'i.ia  ana'nas.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  affords  the  ana- 
nas fruit,  is  the  Bromdla  follls  ciliato-splno- 
$fs,  mucronalis,  spica  comosa  of  Linnaeus. 
It  is  used  principally  as  a  delicacy  for  the 
table,  and  is  also  given  with  advantage  as  a 
refrigerant  jn  fevers. 

Brome'i.ia  kara'tas.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  from  which  we  obtain  the 
fruit  called  penguin,  which  is  given  in  the 
Spanish  West  Indies  to  cool  and  quench 
(hirst  in  fevers,  dysenteries,  &.c.  It  grow* 
in  a  cluster,  there  being  several  of  the  sitfe 
of  one's  finder  together.  Each  portion  is 
clothed  with  a  husk,  containing  a  white 
pulpy  substance,  which  is  the  eatable  part  ; 
and  if  it  be  not  perfectly  ripe,  its  flavour 
resembles  that  of  the  pine-apple.  The 
juice  pf  the  ripe  fruit  is  very  austere,  and 
is  made  use  of  to  acidulate  punch.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  West  Indies  make  a  wine 
of  the  penguin,  which  is  very  intoxicating, 
and  has  a  good  flavour. 

BROMFEtLD,  Wim.iam,  was  born  in 
London,  1712;  and  attained  considerable 
reputation  ns  a  surgeon.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-nine  lie  began  to  give  anatomical 
lectures,  which  were  very  well  attended. 
About  three  years  after,  in  conjunction  with 
the  liev.  Mr.  Madan,  he  formed  the  plan  of 
the  Lock  Hospital  ;  and  so  ably  enforced 
the  advantages  of  such  an  institution,  that 
a  sufficient  fund  was  raised  for  erecting  the 
present  building  ;  and  it  has  been  since 
maintained  by  voluntary  contributions.  He 
appointed  surgeon,  and  held  that  office 
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tnr  many  years :  he.  was  also  surgeon  f»Sf 
George's  Hospital,  and  to  Her  Majesty's 
household.  He  wrote  many  works;  t[,e 
most  considerable  was  entitled  "  Chirurgj- 
cal  Cases  and  Observations,"  in  1773,  but 
reckoned  not  to  answer  the  expectations 
entertained  of  him.  He  attained  his  eigh- 
tieth year. 

Bro'mion.  (From  fyupct,  the  oat.)  The 
name  of  a  plaster,  made  with  oaten  flour 
mentioned  by  Paulus  ^Egie.eta. 

Bro'mus  ste'rilis.  (From  fywvt  to 
eat )     The  wild  oat. 

BRO'JNCHIA.  (Bronchla-orum,  neiit. 
plur.  From  fayx**,  the  throat.)  See 
Trachea. 

BKOr^cniA'LES  arte'ri.e.  Bronchial  ar- 
teries. Branches  of  the  aorta  given  off  in 
the  chest. 

Bronchi  v'i.es  ola'nptjije.  Bronchial 
glands.  Large  blackish  glands,  situated 
about  the  bronchia  and  trachea,  which 
secrete  blackish  mucus. 

BRONCHOCELE.  (From  £• 
windpipe,  and  v*\»,  a  tumour.) 
Hernia  gulturis.  Guttur  tvmidvm.  In- 
che.lophyma.  Gossmn.  E.rcclicbroncks, 
Uongrona.  Hernia  bronrhialis.  Trachtouk. 
Derbyshire  neck.  This  disease  is  marked 
by  a  tumour  on  the  forepart  of  tiie  neck, 
and  seated  between  the  trachea  and  skin. 
In  general  it  has  been  supposed  principally 
to  occupy  the  thyroid  gland.  We  are  given 
to  understand  that  it  i*  a  very  common  dis- 
order in  Derbyshire:  but  its  occurrence  is 
by  no  means  frequent  "mother  parts  of  Great 
Britain,  or  in  lieland.'  Among  the  iniia- 
bitants  of  the  Alps,  and  other  mountainous 
countries  bordering  thereon,  it  is  a  disease 
very  often  met  with,  and  is  there  known  br 
the  name  of  goitre.  The  cause  which  gives 
nse  to  it.  is  by  no  means  certain,  and  Ibe 
observations  of  different  writers  are  of  very 
little  practical  utility.  Or.  Saunders  con- 
trovens  the  general  idea  of  the  broncho- 
cele  being  produced  by  the  use  of  snow 
water.  The  swelling  is  at  first  without 
pain,  or  any  evident"  fluctuation;  when 
the  disease  is  of  long  standing,  and  the 
swelling  considerable, \ve  find  it  in  general 
a  very  difficult  matter  to  effect  a  cure 
by  medicine,  or  any  external  application, 
and  it  might  be  'unsafe  to  attempt  il; 
removal  with  a  knife,  on  account  of  the 
enlarged  state  oi  its  arteries,  and  its  vicinity 
to  the  carotids  ;  but  in  an  early  stage  of  t»« 
disease,  by  the  aid  of  medicine  a  cure  m»J 
eted. 

Although  some  relief  has  hern  obtained 
at  times,  and  the  disease  probably  somewhat 
retarded  by  external  applications,  suchu 
blisters,  discutient  embrocations,  and sapo- 
naceous  and  mercurial  plasters,  still  acom- 
plete  cure  has  seldom  been  effected  withw 
an  internal  use  of  medicine  ;  and  that  which 
has  always  proved  the  most  efficacious.  (! 
burnt  spouse.    The  form  under  wtiicu  m 
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is  most  usually  exhibited,is  tliat  ot  a  lozenge, 
R.  spongia?  ustae  3«s.  mucilag.  Arab.  gum. 
q.  s.  fiat  trochiscus.  When  the  tumour  ap- 
pears about  the  age  of  puberty,  and  before 
its  structure  has  been  too  morbidly  deranged, 
a  pill  consisting  of  a  grain  or  two  of  calo- 
mel, must  be  given  for  three  successive 
nights;  and,  on  the  fourth  morning,  a  saline 
purge.  Every  night  afterward  for  three 
weeks,  one  of  the  troches  should,  when  the 
patient  is  in  bed,  be  put  under  the  tongue, 
suffered  to  dissolve  gradually,  and  the  solu- 
tion swallowed.  .  The  disgust  at  first  arising 
from  this  remedy  soon  wears  off.  The  pills 
and  the  purge  are  to  be  repeated  at  the  end 
of  three  weeks,  and  the  troches  had  recourse 
to  as  before  ;  and  this  plan  is  to  be  pursued 
till  the  tumour  is  entirely  dispersed.  Some 
recommend  the  burnt  sponge  to  be  admi- 
nistered in  larger  doses.  Sulphuretted  potash 
dissolved  in  water,  in  the  proportion  of  30 
grains  to  a  quart  daily,  is  a  remedy  which 
has  been  employed  by  Dr.  Kichter  with  suc- 
cess, in  some  cases,  where  calcined  sponge 
failed.  The  soda:  subcarbonas  being  the 
basis  of  burnt  sponge,  is  now  frequently 
employed  instead  of  it,  and,  indeed,  it  is  a 
more  active  medicine. 

BRONCH  OT  0  M  Y.  (Broncholomia ; 
from  fyiyyo;,  the  windpipe,  and  T8,uva>,  to 
cut.)  Tracheotomy.  Laryngotomy.  This 
is  an  operation  in  which  an  opening  is  made 
into  the  larynx,  or  trachea,  either  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  passage  for  the  air  into 
and  out  of  the  lungs,  when  any  disease  pre- 
vents (he  patient  from  breathing  through 
the  mouth  and  nostril?,  or  of  extracting  fo- 
reign bodies  which  have  accidentally  fallen 
into  the  trachea  ;  or,  lastly,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  inflate  the  lungs,  in  cases  of  sudden 
suffocation,  drowning,,  tc.  Its  practicable- 
Bess,  and  little  danger,  are  lounded  on  the 
facility  with  which  certain  wounds  of  the 
windpipe,  even  of  the  most  complicated 
kmd,  have  been  healed,  without  leaving  any 
ill  effects  v\hatever,and  on  the  nature  of  the 
parts  cut,  which  are  not  furnished  with  any 
vessel  of  consequence. 

Bro'nchos.  (B/Jsjftfl?.  the  windpipe.)  A 
catarrh  ;  a  suppression  of  the  voice  from  a 
catarrh. 

Bko'nchus-  (From  /Sps^a,  to  pour.) 
The  windpipe.  The  ancients  believed  that 
the  solids  were  conveyed  into  the  stomach 
by  the  rrsophagus,  and  the  fluids  by  the 
bronchia  ;  whence  its  name. 

Brooklime  Speedwell.  See  Veronica  becn- 
hwnga. 

Broom,  common.  See  Spartium  scoparium. 

BROWN,  John,  born  in  the  county  of 
Berwick,  in  1735.  He  made  very  rapid 
progress  in  his  youth  in  the  learned  lan- 
guages, and  at  the  age  of  twenty  went  to 
Edinburgh  to  study  theology  ;  but  before 
he  could  be  ordained,  became  attached  to 
free -living  and  free-thinking.     About  1759 


having  translated  the  inaugural  thesis  of  a 
medical  candidate  into  Latin,  and  the  per 
formance  being  highly  applauded,  he  was 
led  to  the  study  of  medicine.  The  profes- 
sors at  Edinburgh  allowed  him  to  attend 
their  lectures  gratuitously ;  and  he  main- 
tained himself  by  instructing  the  students 
in  Latin,  and  composing  or  translating  their 
dissertations.  Dr.  Cullen  particularly  en- 
couraged him,  notwithstanding  his  irregula- 
rities, employing  him  as  tutor  to  his  sons, 
and  allowing  him  to  repeat  and  enlarge 
upon  his  lectures  in  the  evening  to  those 
pupils,  who  chose  to  attend.  In  1765  he 
married,  and  his  house  was  soon  filled  with 
boarders ;  but  his  imprudence  brought  on 
bankruptcy  within  four  years  after.  About 
this  period  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  one  of  the  medical  chairs;  and  attribu- 
ting his  failure  to  Dr.  Cullen,  became  his  de- 
clared enemy.  This  probably  determined 
him  to  form  his  new  system  of  medicine, 
afterward  published  under  the  title  of 
"  Elernenta  Medicinae:"  in  which  certainly 
much  genius  is  displayed,  hut  little  acquaint- 
ance with  practice,  or  with  what  had  been 
written  before  on  the  subject.  His  chief  ob- 
ject seems  to  have  been  to  reduce  the  me- 
dical art  to  the  utmost  simplicity  :  whence 
he  arranged  all  diseases  under  the  two  divi- 
sions of  sthenic  and  asthenic,  and  maintain- 
ed that  all  agents  operate  on  the  body  as  sti- 
muli ;  so  that  we  had  only  to  increase  or  di- 
minish the  force  of  these  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. At  the  head  of  his  stimulant 
remedies  he  places  wine,  brandy, and  opium; 
in  the  recommendation  of  which  he  is  very 
liberal:  and  especially  betrays  his  partiality 
to  them  by  asserting,  contrary  to  universal 
experience,  that  he  found  them  in  his  own 
person  the  best  preservatives  against  the 
gout.  He  is  said  to  have  prepared  himself 
for  his  lectures  by  a  large  dose  of  laudanum 
hi  whiskey  ;  and  thus  roused  himself  to  a 
degree  of  enthusiasm,  bordering  on  frenzy. 
After  completing  his  work,  he  procured  a 
degree  from  St.  Andrews,  and  commenced 
public  teacher.  The  novelty  and  imposing 
simplicity  of  his  doctrines  procured  him  at 
fir«t  a  pretty  numerous  class  :  but  being  ir- 
regular in  his  attendance,  and  his  habits  of 
intemperance  increasing,  they  fell  off  by  de- 
grees: and  he  was  at  length  so  embarrassed, 
as  to  be  obliged  to  quit  Edinburgh  in  178f>. 
He  then  settled  In  London,  but  met  with 
little  success,  pud  in  about  two  years  after 
died.  His  opinions  at  first  found  rnany 
supporters  a?  well  in  this  as  in  other  coun- 
tries;  but  they  appear  now  nearly  fallen 
into  deserved  oblivion. 

BROWNE,  Sir  Thomas,  was  born  in 
Cheapside,  lflOo.  After  studying  and  prac- 
tising for  a  short  time  at  Oxford,  he  spent 
about  three  years  in  travelling,  graduating 
at  length  at  Leyden.  He  then  came  to 
London,  and  published  his  "Religio   Me- 
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dici ;"  which  excited  great  attention  as  a 
work  of  genius,  though  blemished  by  a  few 
of  the  popular  superstitions  then  prevailing. 
He  soon  after  settled  at  Norwich,  and  got 
into  very  good  practice  ;  and  was  admitted 
an  honorary  member  of  the  London  Col- 
lege of  Physicians.  In  1646  appeared  his 
most  popular  work  '■  O.i  Vulvar  Errors," 
which  added  greatly  to  bis  fame  ;  though  he 
injudiciously  ranked  the  Copernican  system 
among  them.  He  was  knighted  by  Charles 
II ;  and  died  at  the  termination  of  his  77th 
year.  His  sou  Edward  was  also  a  physician, 
and  attained  considerable  eminence,  having 
had  the  honour  of  attending  Charles  II. 
and  William  III.;  and  being  for  three  years 
president  of  the  college. 

BRU'CEA.  (So  named  by  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  in  honour  of  Mr.  Bruce,  the  traveller 
in  Abyssinia,  who  first  brought  the  seeds 
thence  into  England.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnsean  system. 

Bru'cea  antiuysente'rica.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  plant  from  which  it 
was  erroneously  supposed  we  obtain  the 
angustura  bark.     See  Cusparia. 

Bru'cea  ferrugi'nea.  This  plant  was 
also  supposed  to  atFord  the  angustura  bark. 

Bruisewort.    Bee  Saponaria. 

Brune'lt.a.     See  Prunella. 

BRUNNEH,  John  Conrad,  was  born 
in  Switzerland  in  1653.  He  obtained  his 
degree  in  medicine  in  Strasburg  when  only 
nineteen.  He  afterward  spent  several  years 
inimprovinghimself  at  different  universities, 
particularly  at  Paris;  where  he  made  many 
experiments  on  the  pancreas,  and  found  that 
it  might  be  removed  from  a  dog  with  impu- 
nity. On  his  return  he  was  made  professor 
of  medicine  at  Heidelberg ;  and  gained 
tjeat  reputation,  so  as  to  be  consulted  by 
most  of  the  princes  of  Germany.  He  dis- 
ovcred  the  mucous  glands  in  the  duode- 
num; and  was  author  of  several  inconsider- 
able works.     He  died  in  1727. 

Bku'nnXB's  GLANDS.  Brunncri  jflandultc. 
Payer's  elands.  The  muciparous  glands, 
situated  between  the  villous  and  cellular 
coat  of  the  intestinal  canal ;  so  named  after 
Brunner,  who  discovered  them. 

Bku'mjs.     An  erysipelatous  eruption. 

Bku'scus.     See  Iluscus. 

Bac'-fA.    (Arab.)    Instinct.    Savin*. 

n\.     An  epithet  for  the  most  resi- 
i. mil  of  pitch,  therefore  used  to  moke 
the  OUiuii  Picinum.  The  Pi*  Hrutiaw 
called  from  Brutia.a  country  in  the  extreme 
j. art.  of  Italy,  where  it  was  produced. 

Bbuti'mo.      Turpentine. 

N,     The    name   of  an  ointment 
used  by  the  Greeks 

Beotoa.    See  Cistamptloi  Pmuira. 

BrdSaHX'LI.  (Indian.)  A  tall  tree  in 
Malabar,  whose  bark  is  diuretic,  according 

to  Ray. 

Bry'gmi'S        (From  I    make    a 
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noise)  A  peculiar  kind  of  noise,  such ,, 
is  made  by  gnashing  or  grating  the  teeth 
or,  according  to  some,  a  certain  kind  of 
convulsion  affecting  the  lower  jaw  an(j 
striking  the  teeth  together,  most  frequently 
observed  in  such    children  as  have  worm 

BRYONIA  (From  face,  to  abound' 
from  its  abundance.)     Bryony. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  ia  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Dicecia.  Order 
Syngenesia.  ' 

2  The  pharmacopoeia]  name  of  the  white 
bryony.     See  Bryonia  alba. 

Bryo'nia  a'lba.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  white  bryony  plant.  Vitis  alba sylm. 
Iris.  .Qgrostis.  Jlmpelos.  Jircheostru.  Eck- 
Irosis  of  Hippocrates.  Bryonia  atpera.  Ct- 
drostis.  Clulidonium.  Labrusca.  Mtlothrm 
Opkrostaphylon.  Psilolhrum.  Bryonia ;  U^ 
palmalis  utrinqut  calloso  scabris  of  Linnaeus. 
This  plant  is  very  enmmon  in  woods  and 
hedges.  The  root  has  a  very  nauseous bitin» 
taste  and  disagreeable  smell  Bergius  states 
the  virtues  of  this  root  to  be  purgative,hydra. 
gogue,emmenagogue,and  diuretic;  the  fresh 
root  emetic.  This  powerful  and  irritating 
cathartic,  though  now  seldom  prescribed  by 
physicians,  is  said  to  be  of  great  efficacy  in 
evacuating  serous  humours,  and  has  been 
chiefly  employed  in  hydropical  cases.  In- 
stances of  its  good  effects  in  other  chronic 
diseases  are  also  mentioned,  as  asthma, 
mania,  and  epilepsy.  In  small  doses,  it  is 
reported  to  operate  as  a  diuretic,  and  tube 
resolvent  and  deobstruent.  In  powder, from 
3j.  to  a  drachm,  it  proves  strongly  purga- 
tive; and  the  juice,  which  issues  spontane- 
ously, in  doses  of  a  spoonful  or  more,  has 
similar  effects,  but  is  more  gentle  in  its  ope- 
ration. An  extract  prepared  by  water,  acts 
more  mildly,  and  with  greater  safety  than 
the  root  in  substance,  given  from  half  a 
drachm  to  a  drachm.  It  is  said  to  provea 
gentle  purgative,  and  likewise  to  operate 
powerfully  by  urine.  Of  the  expressed  juice, 
a  spoonful  acts  violently  both  upwards  and 
downwards-,  but  cream  of  tartar  is  said  to 
take  off  its  virulence.  Externally,  the  fresh 
root  has  been  employed  in  cataplasms,  as  a 
resolvent  and  discutient  :  also  in  ischiadic 
and  other  rheumatic  affections. 

Bryonia  mechoacha'na  nigricans.  A 
name  given  to  the  jalap  root. 

Bryo'nia  niV.ra.  Black  bryony,  or  vine. 
The  Tamus  communis  of  Linnaeus. 

Biiyo'ma  Pkrovia'ka.     Jalap. 

Bryony,  black.     See  Bryonia  nigra. 

Bn/'ouy,  white.     See  Bryonia  alba. 

Bry'tuion.  (Bpu6<ov.)  A  nialagma  so 
called,  and  described  by  Paulus  ^Egineta. 

Bry'ton.  (From  ^w»,  to  pour  out)  A 
kind  of  ale.  or  wine,  made  of  barley. 

Bubastkco  rdiom.  (From  bubaslus  ana 
cor,  the  heart.)  A  name  formerly  given » 
artemisia,  or  milkwort.  ,       , 
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cause  they  most  frequently  happen  in  that 
part.)  Modern  surgeons  mean,  by  this  terra, 
a  swelling  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  particu- 
larly of  those  of  the  groin  and  axilla.  The 
disease  may  arise  from  the  mere  irritation 
of  some  local  disorder,  when  it  is  called  sym- 
pathetic bubo  ;  from  the  absorption  of  some 
irritating  matter,such  as  the  venereal  poison; 
or  from  constitutional  causes,  as  in  the  pes- 
tilential bubo,  and  scrofulous  swellings  of 
the  inguinal  and  axillary  glands. 

BU'BOiN.  (From  f&mGm,  the  groin,  or 
i  tumour  to  which  that  part  is  liable,  and 
which  it  was  supposed  to  cure.)  The  name 
Df  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Pentandria.     Order,  Digynia. 

Bo'bon     galbanum.      The     systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  affords  the  officinal 
'albanum.    Albelad.    Chalbane.   Gesor.  The 
ilant  is  also  named  Ferula  Africana  ;  Oreo- 
elinum    Africanum ;     Anisum    fruticosum 
:albaniferum  ;  Anisum  Africanum  fruiices- 
ens  ;  and  Ayborzat.    Galbanum  is  the  gum- 
ni-resinous  juice,    obtained  partly   by  its 
pontaneous  exudation  from  the  joints  of 
he   stem    of   the    Lovage-leaved   bubon, 
yiiboji ;    foliis     rhombeis    dentalis    striatis 
labris,  umbellis  panels,  of    Linnaeus :   but 
oore  generally,  and  in  greater  abundance, 
«y  making  an  incision  in  the  stalk,  a  few 
nches  above  the  root,  from  which  it  imme- 
liately  issues,  and  soon  becomes  sufficiently 
oncrete  to  be  gathered.    It  is  imported  into 
England  from  Turkey  and  the   Last  Indies, 
n     large,    softisb,    ductile,    pale-coloured 
lasses,  which,  by  age,  acquire  a  brownish- 
ellow  appearance ;   these   are  intermixed 
/ith  distinct  whitish  tears,  that  are  the  most 
ure  part  of  the   mass.     Galbanum   has  a 
trong  unpleasant  smell,  and  a  warm,  bitter- 
sh,  acrid   taste.      Like   the  other  gummy 
esins,  it  unites  with  water,  by  trituration 
lto  a  milky  liquor,  but  does  not  perfectly 
issolve,  as  some  have  reported,  in  water, 
inegar,  or  wine.     Rectified  spirit  takes  up 
luch  more  than  either  of  these  menstrua, 
•ut  not  the   whole :  the   tincture  is  of  a 
right  golden   colour.    A  mixture  of  two 
arts  of  rectified  spirit,  and  one  of  water, 
issolves  all  but  the  impurities,  which  are 
ommonly  in  considerable  quantity.   In  dis- 
illation  with  water,  the  oil  separates  and 
ises  to  the  surface,  in  colour  yellowish,  in 
|uantity  one-twentieth  of  the  weight  of  the 
.albanum.     Galbanum,  medicinally  consi- 
lered,  may  be  said  to  hold  a  middle  rank 
>etween  assafcetida  and  ammoniacum  :  but 
ts  fcetidness  is   very  inconsiderable,  espe- 
cially when  compared  with  the  former  :  it  is 
herefore  accounted  less  antispasmodic,  nor 
ire  its  expectorant  qualities  equal  to  those 
if  the  latter  ;   it  however  is  esteemed  more 
efficacious  than   either  in  hysterical  disor- 
ders.    Externally,    it  is   often   applied,  by 
surgeons,  to  expedite  the  suppuration    of 
inflammatory  and   indolent  tumours,  and, 
by  physicians,  as  a  Avarm  stimulating  pla?- 


ter.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  the  pilulec  galbani 
composite,  the  emplastrum  galbani  compoti- 
tum  of  the  London  pharmacopoeia,  and  in 
the  emplastrum  gummosum  of  the  Edin- 
burgh. 

Bu'bow  macedo'nicum.  The  systematic 
name  ol  the  plant  which  affords  the  semen 
petroselini  Macedonici  oi  the  shops.  Apium 
petntum.  Pctrapium.  Macedonian  parsley. 
This  plant,  Bubon  Macedonicum  of  Lin- 
naeus, is  similar  in  quality  to  the  common 
parsley,  but  weaker  and  less  grateful.  The 
seeds  enter  the  celebrated  compounds  mith- 
ridate  and  theriaca. 

Bubo'nium.  (From  fiovCuv,  the  groin.) 
A  name  of  the  golden  starwort ;  so  called 
because  it  was  supposed  to  be  efficacious  in 
diseases  of  the  groin. 

BUBONOCELE.  (From  ScuSm,  the 
groin,  and  jwx»,  a  tumour.)  Hernia  ingui- 
nalis.  Inguinal  hernia,  or  rupture  of  the 
groin.  A  species  of  hernia,  in  which  the 
bowels  protrude,  at  the  abdominal  ring. 
See  Hernia. 

Bu'cca.  (Heb.)  The  cheek.  The  hollow 
inner  part  of  the  cheek,  that  is  inflated  by 
the  act  of  blowing. 

Buccacra'ton.  (From  bucca,  or  bucclla, 
and  itpza,,  to  mix  ;  that  is,  a  morsel  ol  bread 
sopped  in  wine,  which  served  in  old  times 
for  a  breakfast.) 

Buccal  glands.  (Glandules  buccinales  ; 
from  bucca,  the  cheek.)  The  small  glands 
of  the  mouth,  under  the  cheek,  which  assist 
in  secreting  saliva  into  that  cavity. 

Bu'ccea.  (From  bucca,  the  cheek  ;  as 
much  as  can  be  contained  at  one  time  with- 
in the  cheeks.)  A  mouthful ;  a  morsel ;  a 
polypus  of  the  nose. 

Buccela'ton.  (From  buccella,  a  morsel.) 
A  purging  medicine,  made  up  in  the  form 
of  a  loaf;  consisting  of  scammony,  Sic.  put 
into  fermented  flour,  and  then  baked  in  an 
oven. 

Bucce'lla.  Paracelsus  calls  by  the  name 
of  Buccella-,  the  carneous  excrescence  of  the 
polypus  in  the  nose,  because  he  supposes  it 
to  be  a  portion  of  flesh  parting  from  the 
bucca,  and  insinuating  itself  into  the  nose. 
See  Buccea. 

Buccella'tio.  (From  buccellatus,  cut  into 
small  pieces.)  Bucelatio.  A  method  of  stop- 
ping an  hemorrhage,  by  applying  small 
pieces  of  lint  to  the  vein,  or  artery. 

BUCCIN  VTOK.  (Musculus  buccinator. 
So  named  from  its  use  in  forcing  the  breath 
to  sound  the  trumpet ;  from  I&wkmov,  a 
trumpet.)  Retractor  anguli  oris  of  Albinus, 
and  alveolo-maxillaire  of  Dumas.  The 
trumpeter's  muscle.  The  buccinator  was 
long  thought  to  be  a  muscle  of  the  lower 
jaw,  arising  from  the  upper  alveoli,  and  in- 
serted into  the  lower  alveoli,  to  pull  the 
jaw  upwards ;  but  its  origin  and  insertion, 
and  the  direction  of  its  fibres,  are  quite  the 
reverse  of  this.  For  this  large  flat  muscle., 
which  forms  in  a  manner  the  walls  of  the 
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cheek  arises  chiefly  from  llie  coronoid  pro- 
cess of  tbe  lower  jaw-bpne,  and  partly  also 
from  the  end  of  the  alveoli,  or  socket  process 
of  the  upper-jaw,  close  by  the  pterygoid  pro- 
cess of  the  sphenoid  bone  :  it  goes  forward, 
with  direct  fibres,  to  be  implanted  into  the 
corner  of  the  mouth  ;  it  is  thin  and  flat,  co- 
vers in  the  mouth,  and  forms  the  walls  of 
the  cheek,  and  is  perforated  in  the  middle  of 
the  cheek  by  the  duct  of  the  parotid  gland. 
These  are  its  principal  uses  :— it  flattens  the 
cheek,  and  so  assists  in  swallowing  liquids  ; 
—it  turns,  or  helps  to  turn,  the  morsel  in 
the  mouth,  while  chewing,  and  prevents  it 
from  getting  without  the  line  of  the  teeth  ; 
—in  blowing  wind  instruments,  it  both  re- 
ceives and  expels  the  wind  ;—  it  dilates  like 
abag,so  as  to  receive  the  wind  in  the  ckeeks; 
and  it  contracts  upon  the  wind,  so  as  to  ex- 
pel the  wind,  and  to  swell  the  note.  In 
blowing  the  strong  wind  instruments,  we 
cannot  blow  from  the  lungs,  for  it  distresses 
the  breathing,  we  reserve  the  air  in  the 
mouth,  which  we  keep  continually  full  ; 
and  from  this  circumstance,  a3  mentioned 
above,  it  is  named  buccinator,  from  blowing 
the  trumpet. 

Bu'ccula.  (Dim.  of  bucca,  the  cheek.) 
The  fleshy  part  under  the  chin. 

Buce'phalon,  bed-fruited.  The  plant 
so  called,  is  the  Trophis  Americana  of  Lin- 
naeus. Its  fruit  is  a  kind  of  rough  red 
berry,  which  is  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Jamaica,  although  its  flavour  is  by  no  means 
pleasant. 

Bu'ceras.  (From  (Zcvs,  an  ox,  and  xs- 
pn;,  a  horn;  so  called  from  the  horn-like 
appearance  of  its  seed.)  Buceros.  Fenu- 
greek seed.  See  Trigonella  Fanumgrce- 
cutn. 

BUCHAN,  William,  was  born  at 
Ancram,  in  1729.  After  studying  at  Edin- 
burgh, lie  settled  in  Sheffield,  and  was 
soon  appointed  physician  to  the  Foundliug 
Hospital  at  Ackworlh  :  but  that  establish- 
ment being  afterward  given  up,  he  went  to 
practise  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  remained 
several  years.  During  that  period  he  com- 
posed his  celebrated  Work,  called  "  Do- 
mestic Medicine,"  on  the  plan  of  Tissot's 
"  Avis  aux  Peoples;"  which  has  been  very 
extensively  circulated,  translated  into  other 
languages,  and  obtained  the  author  a  gold 
medal,  with  a  commendatory  letter,  from 
the  Empress  of  Russia.  It  has  been  ob- 
jected, that  such  publications  tend  to  degrade 
and  injure  the  medical  profession  ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  those  who  are  pro- 
perly qualified,  can  stiller  permanently 
thereby.  There  seems  more  foundation  for 
the  opinion,  that  imaginary  diseases  will 
Iw?  multiplied,  and  patients  sometimes  fall 
victims  to  tlie ir  complaints,  being  treated  by 
.who  do  not  properly  understand  them. 
Dr.Buclian  afterward  practised  in  London, 
and  published  soiik  oilier  works  ;  and  died 
in  iso:, 
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Buck-bean.     See  Menyanthts  trifoliatu. 

Buck-lkorn.     See  Rhnmnus  catharlkus. 

Buck-wheat.     See  Polygonum fagopynm, 

Buck-wheat,  eastern.  See  Polygonum 
divaricalum. 

Bucka'mon.  (From  /Ssi/c,  an  ox,  and 
xpavicv,  the  head  ;  so  called  from  its  sup- 
posed resemblance  to  a  calf's  snout.)  The 
antirrhinum,  or  snap-dragon  plant. 

Bu'cton.  The  hymen,  according  to 
Piraeus. 

Buga'ntia.     Chilblains. 

Bugle.     See  Prunella. 

Bugloss.     See  Anchusa  officinalis. 

BUGLO'SSUM.  (From  /go«,  an  os, 
and  yxwtrerct,  a  tongue  ;  so  called  from  the 
shape  and  roughness  of  its  leaf.)  See  hi- 
chuca  officinalis. 

Buglo'ssum  svlve'strk.  The  stone  bu- 
gloss. 

Bu'gui.a.  (A  dim.  of  buglossa.)  Set 
Ajuga  pyramidalis. 

BULBOCA'STANUM.  (From  fcCc, 
a  bulb,  and  *«ravsv,  a  chesnut;  so  called 
from  its  bulbous  appearance.)  See  Buni'iim 
bulbocustanum. 

Bulbocaverijo'sds.  (2Ju/6ocarerHOJUj,5c. 
musculus  :  so  called  from  its  origin  and  in- 
sertion.)    See  Accelerator  urince. 

Bu'lbonach.  (Germ.)  The  Lmaii 
rediviva  of  Linnaeus.  Satin  and  honesty. 
It  is  said,  by  Ray,  to  be  a  warm  diuretic. 

Bu'lbcs  escule'ntus.  Such  bulbous  root1 
as  are  commonly  eaten  are  so  called. 

Bu'lbus  vomito'rius.  Muscari.  Hytrin- 
thus  muscari  of  Linnaeus.  Musk-Grape- 
flower.  Emetic  and  diuretic,  according  to 
Ray. 

Bulge-water-tree.     The  Geoffroya  Jam- 

C£?l$is, 

BULI'MIA.  (From  £tv,  a  particle  of 
excess,  and  x/,«cc,  hunger.)  BuHmiam. 
Boulimos.  Bulimus.  Bolumosof  Avicenna. 
Fames  canina.  Appetitus  caninus.  P*"?1" 
dazna.  Adephagia.  Buptina.  Cynortan 
Insatiable  hunger,  or  canine  appetite. 

Dr.  Cullen  places  this  genus  of  disease  in 
the  class  locale s,  and  order  dysorexiai  ®u 
distinguishes  three  specie3.  1.  Bulimia^' 
luonum;  in  which  there  is  no  other  disorder 
of  the  stomach,  than  an  excessive  craving 
of  food.  2.  Bulimia  syncopalis ;  in  wbicb 
there  is  a  frequent  desire  of  food,  and  tbe 
sense  of  hunger  is  preceded  by  swooning. 
3.  Bulimia  emetica,  also  cynortitai™ 
which  an  extraordinary  appetite  for  food B 
followed  by  vomiting.  The  real  causes  oi 
this  disease"  are,  perhaps,  not  properly  un- 
derstood. In  some  cases,  it  has  been  suppose" 
to  proceed  from  an  acid  in  the  stomach, ana 
in  others,  from   a  superabundance  of 


in  the    gastric  juice,'  and  from  iiidigeste 
sordes,  or  worms.     Some  consider  it  as  a 
pending  more  frequently  on  monstros it) ' 
disease.  An  extraordinary  and  \vell-a"e 
case  of  Ibis  disease,  is  related  in  the  l« 
vnl„me  of  (he.  Medical  and  rbysu-nl  Joorm. , 
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of  a  French  prisoner,  who,  in  one  day,  con- 
sumed of  raw  cows's  udder  4  lbs.,  raw  beef 
lOlbs.,  candles  2  lbs.;  total,  16  lbs.;  besides 
5  bottles  of  porter. 

Botu'mia  addei'ua'gia.  A  voracious  ap- 
petite. 

Buli'mia  cani'ba.  A  voracious  appetite, 
with  subsequent  vomiting. 

Bulimia  cariha'lgica.  A  voracious  ap- 
petite, with  heartburn. 

Buli'mia'  convulso'rum.  A  voracious  ap- 
petite, with  convulsions. 

Bulimia  eme'tica.  A  voracious  appe- 
tite, with  vomiting. 

Bulimia  uelluo'num.     Gluttony. 

Bulimia  esuiu'gio.     Gluttony. 

Bui.i'mia  syncopa'lis.  A  voracious  ap- 
petite, with  fainting,  from  hunger. 

Buli'mia  vermino'sa.  A  voracious  ap- 
petite, from  worms. 

Bulimi'asis.     See  Bulimia. 

Bu'limus.     See  Bulimia. 

Buli'thum.  (From  Sou;,  an  ox,  and  Ki8o;, 
a  stone.)  A  bezoar,  or  stone,  found  in  the 
kidneys,  or  gall,  or  urinary  bladder,  of  an 
ox.  or  cow. 

Bu'lla.  (A  bubble.)  A  clear  vesicle, 
which  arises  from  burns,  or  scalds;  or  other 
causes. 

Bu'llace.  The  fruit  so  called,  is  the 
produce  of  the  Prunus  insitia  of  Linnaeus, 
which  grows  wild  in  our  hedges.  There 
are  two  varieties  of  bullace,  the  red  and  the 
white,  which  are  used  with  the  same  inten- 
tions as  the  common  damsons. 

Bullo'sa  fe'bris.  An  epithet  applied  to 
the  vesicular  fever,  because  the  skin  is  co- 
vered with  little  vesicles,  or  blisters.  See 
Pemphigus.  * 

Buni'tes  vi'num.  (From  bum'um,  wild 
parsley.)  A  wine  made  of  bunium  and 
must. 

BU'NIUM.  (From  Soum,  a  little  hill  ; 
so  called  from  the  tuberosity  of  its  root.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Pentandria.  Order, 
Digynia. 

2.  The  name  of  the  wild  parsley. 

Bu'nium  Buxboca'stanum.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  a  plant  whose  root  is  called 
the  pig-nut.  Agriocastanum.  Nucula.  ter- 
restris.  Bulbocastaneum.  Bulbocastanum 
majus  el  minus.  Earth-nut.  Hawk-nut. 
Kipper-nut,  and  pig-nut.  The  root  is  as 
large  as  a  nutmeg;  hard,  tuberous,  and 
whitish ;  which  is  eaten  raw,  or  roasted. 
It  is  sweetish  to  the  taste,  nourishing  and 
supposed  to  be  of  use  against  strangury  and 
bloody  urine. 

Bu'nius.     A  species  of  turnip. 

Bupei'na.  (From  Sou,  a  particle  of  mag- 
nitude, and  <owa.,  hunger.)  A  voracious 
appetite. 

Bu'phagos.  (From  /gat/,  a  particle  of 
excess,  and  ^n.ym,  to  eat.)  The  name  of  an 
antidote  which  created  a  voracious  appetite 
in  Marcellus  Empiricus 
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Buphtha'lmcm.  (From  /8m/;,  an  ox,  and 
o^flaA^c?,  an  eye  ;  so  called  from  its  flowers, 
which  are  supposed  to  resemble  an  eye.) 
The  herb  ox-eye  daisy.  See  Chry  anlhi- 
mum  leucanthcmum. 

Blphtha'lmum  creticum.  Pellitory  of 
Spain.     See  Anthemis  Pyrethrum. 

Buphiha  lmum  Gcbma'nicuu.  The  com- 
mon ox-eye  daisy. 

Buphtha'i.mum  majus.  Great,  or  ox-eye 
daisy.  See  Chrysanthemum  leucanthe- 
mum. 

Buphtha'lmus.  (From  /Set/;,  an  ox,  and 
cipdcLKfAic,  an  eye ;  so  named  from  its  large 
appearance,  like  an  ox's  eye.) 

1.  Diseased  enlargement  of  the  eye. 

2.  Houseleek. 

BUPLEURUM.  (From  Sou,  large, 
and  <mhtufn,  a  rib ;  so  named  from  its 
having  large  rib-like  filaments  upon  its 
leaves.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnajan  system. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  herb 
hare's  ear. 

Bupleu'rum  rotundifo'lium.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  plant  called  perfoliata, 
in  some  pharmacopoeias.  Bupleuron.  Bu- 
pleuroides.  Round-leaved  hare's  ear,  or 
thorow  wax.  This  plant,  Bupleurum  ro- 
tundifnlium  of  Linnaeus,  was  formerly  cele- 
brated for  curing  ruptures,  mixed  into  a 
poultice  with  wine  and  oatmeal. 

Burdock.     See  Arctium  Lappa. 

Burgundy  pilch.     See  Pinus  Abies. 

Bu'rac  (Arab.)  Borax.  It  also  means 
any  kind  of  salt. 

Bu'kis.  According  to  Avicenna,  a  scir- 
rhous hernia,  or  hard  abscess. 

BURN,  or  Scald,  denotes  a  lesion  of  the 
animal  body,  occasioned  by  the  application 
of  heat,  but  the  latter  term  isapplicable  only 
where  this  is  conveyed  through  the  me- 
dium of  some  fluid.  The  consequences 
are  more  or  less  serious  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  injury,  or  the  particular  part 
affected:  sometimes  even  proving  fatal,  par- 
ticularly in  irritable  constitutions.  The  life 
of  the  part  may  be  at  once  destroyed  by 
these  accidents,  or  mortification  speedily 
follow  the  violent  inflammation  excited  ; 
but  when  slighter,  it  usually  produces  an 
effusion  of  serum  under  the  cuticle,  like  a 
blister.  When  the  injury  is  extensive,  con- 
siderable fever  is  apt  tosupervene,sometimes 
a  comatose  state ;  and  a  remarkable  diffi- 
culty of  breathing  often  precedes  death.  In 
the  treatment  of  these  accidents,  two  very 
different  methods  have  been  pursued.  The 
more  ancient  plan  consists  in  antiphlogistic 
means,  giving  cooling  purgatives,  &ic.  and 
even  taking  blood,  where  the  irritation  is 
great ;  employing  at  the  same  time  cold  ap- 
plications, and  where  the  skin  is  destroyed 
emollient  dressings;  opium  was  also  recom- 
mended to  relieve  the  pain,  notwithstanding 
stupor   might    attend.     Mr.    Cleghorn,  a 
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brewer  at  Edinburgh,  was  very  successful 
in  these  cases  by  a  treatment  materially 
different;  first  bathing  the  part  with  vinegar, 
usually  a  little  warmed,,  till  the  pain  abated  ; 
then,  if  there  were  any  destruction  of 
parts,  applying  poultices,  and  finely  pow- 
dered chalk  immediately  on  the  sore,  to 
absorb  the  discharge  :  in  the  mean  time 
allowing  the  patient  to  live  pretty  well,  and 
abstaining  from  active  purgatives,  &.c. 
More  recently,  a  surgeon  at  .[Newcastle  of 
the  name  of  Kentish,  has  deviated  still  more 
from  the  ancient  practice  ;  applying  first 
oil  of  turpentine,  alkohol,  &.c  heated  as 
much  as  the  sound  parts  could  bear,  and 
gradually  lessening  the  stimulus;  in  the 
mean  time  supporting  the  patient  by  a 
cordial  diet,  aether,  fcc.  and  giving  opium 
largely  to  lessen  the  irritation.  Now  the 
cases  chiefly  under  his  care  were  of  persons 
scorched  very  extensively  by  the  explosion 
of  carburetted  hydrogen  in  mines  ;  and  pro- 
bably where  the  injury  is  over  a  large  part 
of  the  surface,  or  where  the  constitution  is 
weakly,  it  may  be  hazardous  to  pursue  the 
antiphlogistic  plan,  or  to  use  cold  applica- 
tions, which,  while  intended  to  keep  down 
action,  are  wearingout  the  power  of  the  part. 
If  any  extraneous  substance  be  forced 
into  the  burnt  part,  it  should  be  of  course 
removed  :  and  sometimes  where  a  limb  is 
irrecoverably  injured,  amputation  may  be 
necessary. 

Bu'rnea.    Pitch. 

Burnet  saxifrage.     See  Pimpinella. 

Burning.  Brenning.  An  ancient  medi- 
cal term,  denoting  an  infectious  disease,  got 
in  the  stews  by  conversing  with  lewd  wo- 
men, and  supposed  to  be  the  same  with 
what  we  now  call  the  venereal  disease. 

Bu'rrhi  sfi'ritus  matkica'lis.  Bur- 
rhus's  spirit,  for  disorders  of  the  womb. 
A  compound  of  myrrh,  olibanum,  amber, 
and  spirit  of  wine. 

Burnt  Hartshorn.     See  Cornu  uslum. 

Burnt  sponge.     See  Spongia  us!  a. 

Bu'rsa.     A  bag. 

1.  The  scrotum. 

2.  An  herb  called  Thlaspi  bursa  pasloris. 
from  the  resemblance  of  its  seminal  follicles 
to  a  triangular  purse. 

BURSA'LOUY.  (From  /3v/><r*.  a  bag,  and 
xoyot,  a  discourse.)  The  doctrine  of  the 
bursa?  mucosae. 

BU'RSA  MUCOSA.  Mucous  bags, 
composed  of  proper  membranes,  containing 
a  kind  of  mucous  fat,  formed  by  the  exha- 
ling arteries  of  the  internal  coat.  They 
are  of  different  sizes  and  firmness,  and  are 
connected  by  (ho  cellular  membrane  with 
articular  cavities,  tendons,  ligaments,  or  the 
periosteum.  The  use  of  the  bursa;  mucosa; 
is  to  secrete,  and  contain  a  substance  to 
lubricate  tendons,  muscles,  and  bones,  in 
order  to  render  their  motion  easv. 
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A  Table  of  all  the  Bursa  Mucosa. 
In  the  Head. 

1 .  A  bursa  of  the  superior  oblique  mutcle  of 
the  eye,  situated  behind  its  trochlea  in  the 
orbit. 

2.  The  bursa  of  the  digastricus,  situated  in 
the  internal  surface  of  its  tendon. 

3.  A  bursa  of  the  circumjlexus,  or  tensor 
palati,  situated  between  the  hook-like  pro", 
cess  of  the  sphenoid  bone  and  the  lendoa. 
of  that  muscle. 

4.  A  bursa  of  the  sttrno-hyoideus  mwele, 
situated  between  the  os  byoideaaudlaryni, 

About   Hit   Shoulder-joint. 
l.,The  external  acromial,  situated  under 
the  acromion,  between  the  coracoid  pro- 
cess,   deltoid    muscle,    and    capsular  liga- 
ment. 

2.  The  internal  acromial,  situated  above 
the  tendon  of  the  infra-spinatus  andterei 
major :  it  often  communicates  with  the 
former. 

3.  The  coracoid  bursa,  situated  near  the 
root  of  the  coraroid  process ;  it  is  some- 
times double  and  sometimes  triple. 

4.  The  clavicular  bursa,  found  where  the 
clavicle  touches  the  coracoid  process. 

5.  The  subctar:ian  bursa,  between  the 
teudon  of  the  subclavius  muscle  and  the 
first  rib. 

6.  The    coraco-brachial,   placed 

the  common   origin  of  this  mu=cle  and  the 
biceps,  and  the  capsular  ligament. 

7.  The  bursa  of  the  pectoralis  major,  situ- 
ated under  the  bead  of  the  humerus,  be- 
tween the  internal  surface  of  the  tendonof 
that  muscle  and  another  bursa  placedon 
the  long  head  ot,  the  biceps. 

8.  An  external  bursa  of  the  ttrts  ma/V, 
under  the  head  of  the  os  humeri,  betweenit 
and  the  tendon  of  the  teres  major. 

9.  An  infernal  bursa  of  the  lens  minor, 
found  within  the  muscle  where  the  fibresof 
its  tendon  diverge 

10.  A  bursa  of  the  lalissimus  dorsi,  be- 
tween the  tendon  of  this  muscle,  and  the  os 
humeri. 

11.  The  humero-bicipilal  bursa,  into 
vagina  of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps. 

There  are  other  bursa;  mucosa;  about 
the  humerus,  but  their  situatiou  is  uncer- 
tain. 

Near  the  Elbow-joint. 

1.  The  Radio-bicipital,  situated  between 
the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  brachial,  »p 
anterior  tubercle  of  the  radius. 

2.  The  cubito-radial,  between  the  lendpn 
of  the  biceps,  supinator  brevis,  and  thcji- 
gament  common  to  the  radius  and  »l'ia- 

3.  The  anconeal  buna,   between 
cranon  and  tendon  of  the  ancom 

4.  The  capilulo-radial  bursa,  between  jj 
tendon  common  to  the  exten>oi 

alis  brevis,  and   extensor  commin 
rum  and  round  lu-nd  <>t  'be  radii' 
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are  occasionally  other  bursae,  but  as  their 
situation  varies,  they  are  omitted. 

About  the  inferior  part  of  the  Fore-arm  and 

Hand. 

On  the  inside  of  the  Wrist  and  Hand. 

1  A  very  large  bursa,  for  the  tendon  of 
tlie  flexor  pollicis  longus. 

2.  Four  short  bursa  on  the  forepart  of 
the  tendons  of  the  flexor  sublimit. 

3.  A  large  bursa  behind  the  tendon  of 
the  flexor  pollicis  longus,  between  it  and 
the  forepart  of  the  radius,  capsular  liga- 
ment ot  the  wrist  and  os  trapezium. 

4.  A  large  bursa  behind  the  tendons  of 
the  flexor  digitorum  profundus,  and  on  the 
forepart  of  the  end  of  the  radius,  and 

;>art  of  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  wrist. 
In  some  subjects  it  communicates  with  the 
former. 

5.  An  oblong  bursa  between  the  tendon  of 
the  flexor  carpi  radialis  and   os  trapezium. 

6.  A  very  small  bursa  between  the  tendon 
of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and  os  pisiforme. 

On  the  back  part  of  the    Wrist  and  Hand. 

7.  A  bursa  between  the  tendon  of  the 
abductor  poinds  longus  and  the  radius. 

8.  A  large  bursa  between  the  two  exten- 
sores  carpi  radinles. 

i>.  Another  below  it,  common  to  the  ex- 
tensores  carpi  radiales 

10.  A  bursa,  at  the  insertion  of  the  ten- 
don of  the  extensor  carpi  radialis. 

11.  An  oblong  bursa,  for  the  tendon  of 
the  extensor  pollicis  Jongus,  and  which 
communicates  with  9. 

12.  A  bursa,  for  the  tendon  of  the  exten- 
sor pollicis  longus,  between  it  and  the  me- 
tacarpal bone  of  the  thumb. 

13.^2  bursa  between  the  tendons  of  the  ex- 
tensor of  the  fore,  middle,  and  ring  fingers. 

14.  A  bursa  for  the  extensors  of  the  little 
finger. 

15.  A  bursa  between  the  tendon  of  the 
extensor  carpi  ulnaris  and  ligament  of  the 
wrist. 

There  are  also  bursas  mucosa?  between 
the  musculi  lumbricales  and  interossei. 

Near  the  Hip-joint. 

On  the  forepart  of  the  joint. 

1.  The  ileo-puberal,  situated  between  the 
iliacus  internu.%  psoas  mugnus,  and  the  cap- 
sular ligament  of  the  head  of  the  femur. 

2.  The  pectineal,  between  the  tendon  of 
the  pectineus  and  the  thigh-bone. 

3.  A  small  bursa  of  the  gluteus  medius 
muscle,  situated  between  it  and  the  great 
trochanter,  before  the  insertion  of  the  pi- 
riformis. 

4.  A  bursa  of  the  gluteus  minimus  mus- 
cle between  its  tendon  and  the  great  tro- 
chanter. 

5.  The  glut eo -fascial,  between  the  gluteus 
maximus  and  vastus  externus. 


On  the  posterior  part  of  the  Hip-joint. 
(5.    The  lubero-ischialic  bursa,  situated  be- 
tween   the  obturator  internus  muscle,  the 
posterior  spine  of  the  ischium,  and  its  tu- 
berosity. 

7.  The  ohturalory  bursa,  which  is  oblong, 
and  found  between  the  obturator  internus 
and  gemini  muscles,  and  the  capsular  liga- 
ment. 

8.  A  bursa  of  the  semi-membranosus,  under 
its  origin  and  the  long  head  of  the  biceps 
femoris. 

9.  The  glutco  troehanteral  bursa,  situated 
between  the  tendon  of  the  psoas  muscle 
and  the  root  of  the  great  trochanter. 

10.  Two  glutco-J'cmoral  burses,  situated 
between  the  tendon  of  the  gluteus  maxi- 
mus and  os  lemons. 

11.  A  bursa  of  the  quadrutus  femoris,  si- 
tuated between  it  and  (lie  little  trochanter. 

12.  The  iliac  bursa,  situated  between  the 
tendon  of  (he  iliacus  interims  and  the  little 
trochanter. 

Near  llic  Knee-joint. 

1.  The  supro-genual,  which  adheres  to  the 
tendons  of  the  vastus  and  cruralis  and  the 
forepart  of  the  thigh-bone. 

2.  The  infra-genual  bursa,  situated  under 
the  ligament  of  the  patella,  and  often  com- 
municating with  the  above. 

3.  The  anterior  genual,  placed  between 
the  tendon  of  the  sartorius,  gracillis,  and 
semi-tendinosns  and  the  infernal  and  lateral 
ligament  of  the  knee. 

4.  The  posterior  genual,  which  is  some- 
times double,  and  is  situated  between  the 
tendons  of  the  semi-membranosus,  the  in- 
ternal head  of  (he  gastrocnemius,  the  cap- 
sular ligament,  and  internal  condyle. 

5.  The  popliteal,  conspicuous  between 
the  tendon  of  that  muscle,  the  external  con- 
dyle of  the  femur,  the  semilunar  cartilage, 
and  external  condyle  of  the  tibia. 

6.  The  bursa  of  the  biceps  cruris,  between 
the  external  part  of  the  tendon,  the  biceps 
cruris,  and  the  external  lateral  ligament  of 
the  knee. 

In  the  Foot. 
On  the  back,  side, and  hind-part  of  the  Foot. 

1.  A  bursa  of  the  tibialis  anticus,  between 
its  tendon,  the  lower  part  of  (he  tibia,  and 
capsular  ligament  of  the  ankle. 

2.  A  bursa  between  (he  tendon  of  the 
extensor  pollicis  p«dis  longus,  the  tibia  and 
capsular  ligament  of  the  ankle. 

3.  A  bursa  of  the  extensor  digitorum  com- 
munis, between  its  tendons,  the  tibia,  and 
ligament  of  the  ankle. 

4.  A  large  bursa,  common  to  the  tendons 
of  the  peronei  muscles. 

5.  A  bursa  of  the  peroneus  brevis,  proper 
to  its  tendon. 

6.  'The  ralcaneal  bursa,  between  the  ten- 
do  AcbilHs  and  os  calcis. 
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In  the  Sole  of  the  Fool. 

1.  A  bursa  for  the  tendon  of  the  peroneus 
longus. 

2.  A  bursa  common  to  the  tendon  ot  the 
flexor  pollicis  pedis  longus,  and  the  tendon 
of  the  flexor  digitorurn  pedis  communis 
longus  profundus. 

a.  A  bursa  of  the  tibialis  posticus,  between 
its  tendon,  the  tibia,  and  astragalus. 

5.  Five  bursa  for  the  flexor  tendons,  which 
begin  a  little  above  the  first-joint  of  each  toe 
and  extend  to  the  root  of  the  third  phalanx, 
or  insertion  of  the  tendons. 

Buusa'lis  mu'scclus.  (From  its  resem- 
blance to  a  bursa,  or  purse.)  See  Obturator 
exteruus  el  interims. 

Buseli'num.  (From  /Sou,  great,  and 
o-txim,  parsley.)  A  large  species  ot 
parsely. 

Bu'ssn  spi'ritus  bezoa'rdicus.  The  be- 
zoardic  spirit  of  Bussius,  an  eminent  phy- 
sician at  Dresden.  A  distillation  of  ivory, 
sal-ammoniac,  amber,  foe. 

Bulchersbroom.     See  Ruscus. 

Bu'tiga.     A  synonym  for  gutta  r  osacea. 

Bu'tino.    Turpentine. 

Bu'tomon.     See  Iris  pseudacorus. 

BUTTEB.  (Buiyrum :  from  jSow?,  a 
cow,  and  Tvpos,  coagulum,  or  cream.)  A 
concrete  and  soft  substance,  of  a  yellow 
colour,  approaching  more  or  less  to  that  of 
gold,  and  of  a  mild,  agreeable  taste.  It 
melts  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  becomes  solid 
by  cooling.  Fresh  butter  is  nourishing  and 
relaxing,  but  it  readily  becomes  sour,  and, 
in  general,  agrees  with  few  stomachs.  Ran- 
cid butter  is  one  of  the  most  unwholesome 
and  indigestible  of  all  foods. 

Butter-bur.     See  Tussitago  pelasites. 

Butter-flower,    bee  Ranunculus. 

Buttkk-milk.  The  thin  and  sour  milk 
which  is  separated  from  the  cream  by  churn- 
ing it  into  butter. 

Bullerwort.     bee  Pinguicula. 

Butua.     see  Uissanipelos  paricra. 

BUTY'RUM.     See  Butter. 

Butv'rum  antimo'nu.  See  Murias  anti- 
monii. 

■  BUXTON  IV  A  T  E  R  S.  Buxlomenset 
aqua:.  Warm  mineral  springs,  which  rise  in 
the  village  of  Buxton,  in  Derbyshire.  They 
have  been  long  celebrated  for  their  medici- 
nal properties.  With  respect  to  sensible 
properties,  the  Buxlon  water  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished from  common  spring  water, 
when  heated  to  the  same  temperature.  Its 
temperature,  in  the  gentleman's  bath,  is  in- 
variably 82°.  The  principal  peculiarity  in 
the  appearance  of  this  spring,  is  a  large 
quantity  of  elastic  vapour,  that  i  ises  and 
forms  bubbles  which  pass  through  the  water, 
and  break  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  surface. 
The  air  of  these  bubbles  was  ascertained,  by 
Dr.  Pearson,  to  consist  of  azotic  gas,  mixed 
with  a  small  proportion  of  atmospheric  air. 
Buxton  water  is  frequently  employed  both 
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internally  and  externally  :   one   of  which 
methods  often  proves  beneficial,  Jwhen  the 
other   would  be  injurious;  but  as  a  bath 
alone,  its  virtues  may  not  be  superior  to 
those  of  tepid  common  water.    As  the  tem- 
perature of  82°  is  several  degrees  below  that 
of  the  human  body,  a  slight  shock  ol  told 
is  felt  on  the  first  immersion  into  the  bath' 
but  this  is  almost  immediately  succeeded  by 
a  pleasing  glow  over  the  whole  system.   It 
is  therefore  proper  for  very  delicate  and  irri- 
table  habits.     The  cases  which  derive  most 
benefit  from  the  external   use   of  Buxton 
waters,   are  those  in  which  a  loss  of  action, 
and  sometimes  of  sensation, affects  particular 
limbs,  in  consequence  of  long  continued  or 
violent    inflammation,    or  external  injury, 
Hence  the  chronic  rheumatism  succeeding 
the  acute,  and  where  the  inflammation  has 
been  seated   in    particular   limbs,  is  often 
wonderfully  relieved    by   this  bath.    The 
internal  use  ol  the  water  has  beeu  found  to 
be  of  considerable  service  in  symptoms  of 
defective  digestion,  and  derangementof  the 
alimentary  organs.      A  judicious  use  of  this 
simple  remedy  will  often  relieve  the  heart- 
burn, flatulency,  and   sickness;  it  will  in- 
crease the  appetite,  animate  the  spirits,  and 
improve  the  health.     At  first,  however,  it 
sometimes   occasions  a  diarrhoea,  which  is 
rather  salutary   than  detrimental ;  but  cos- 
tiveness  is  a  more  usual  effect,  especiallyin 
sluggish  habits.     It  also  affords  great  relief, 
when  taken  internally,  in  painful  disorders    i 
of  the  bladders  and  kidneys  ;  and  has  like- 
wise been  recommended  incases  of  gout; 
but    when  taken   for  these  complaints,  the 
addition  of  some  aromatic  tincture  is  recom- 
mended.    In  all  cases  of  active  inflamma- 
tion, the  use  of  these  waters  should  be  care- 
fully avoided,  on  account  of  their  supposed 
heating  properties.    A  full  course  t 
two  glasses,  each  containing  one -third  of  a 
pint,    before     breakfast  ;     which    quantity 
should  be  repeated  between  breakfast  and 
dinner.     In  chronic  cases,  a  long  residence 
on  the  spot  is  requisite  to  ensure  the  desired 
effect. 

BU'XUS.  (From  ®-uxa£»,  to  become 
hard.)      The  box  tree. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linna?an  system.  Class,  Monacia.  Order, 
Triaudria. 

•2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  Bhzw 
sempervitens  of  Linnaeus,  the  leaves  ot 
which  possess  a  very  strong,  nausrous,bilter 
taste,  and  aperient  virtues.  They  are  oc- 
casionally  exhibited,  in  torm  of  deroction, 
among  the  lower  orders  of  people,  in  cases 
of  dropsy  and  asthma,  and  worms.  As  imich 
as  will  lay  upon  n  shilling,  of  the  common 
dwarf  box.  dried  and  powdered,  maybe 
given  at  bed  time,  every  night,  ,0  an 
infant. 

Bu'xps  SKMrKRvi'RENS.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  bujeus  of  the  pliarma 

See.    Bit  CVS. 
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By'arcs.  A  plexus  of  blood-vessels  in  the 
brain. 

Byng.     A  Chinese  name  for  green  tea. 
'thrum.     (Berctla,  ltal.    or  bartltt, 
I.       cap.)    Byrethrus.    An  odoriferous  cap, 
filled  with  cephalic  drugs,  for  the  head. 

By'rsa.  (Bu/jj-*,  leather.)  A  leather  skin, 
to  spread  plasters  upon. 

Bysau'chen.  (From  /Sua,  to  hide,  and 
<tu%yiv,  the  neck.)  Morbid  stiffness  of  the 
neck. 


By  ssus.  (Heb.)  A  woolly  kind  of 
moss.  Pudendum  muliebre.  A  kind  of 
linen. 

By'thos.  (Bi/fio;,  deep.)  An  epithet  used 
by  Hippocrates  for  the  bottom  of  the  sto- 
mach. 

Bv  zen.  (From  /&/»,  to  rush  together.) 
In  a  heap;  throngingly.  Hippocrates 
uses  this  word  to  express  the  hurry  in 
which  the  menses  flow  in  an  excessive 
discharge. 
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Cj     In     the     chemical     alphabet,    means 
nitre. 

Caa-a'pia.  (Indian.)  A  Brazil  root, 
vhich,  chewed,  has  nearly  the  effects  of 
pecacuanha.  It  is  the  Dorsltnia  Brasili- 
•ruis  of  Wildenow.  The  Brazilians  cure 
:lie  wounds  from  poisoned  darts  with  the 
juice  of  this  root,  which  they  pour  into  the 
wound. 

Caa-atay'a.      (Indian.)     A   bitter  plant 
of  Brazil,    very   powerfully    cathartic    and 
emetic.     It  resembles  the  euphrasia.    Ray. 
Caaci'ca.     (Indian.)      A   Brazilian   herb 
ipplied    in     cataplasms   against    venomous 
jites;  called  also  colubrina  Lusilanica.    Ray. 
Caa'co.     The  name  of  a  species  of  sensi- 
ive  plant,  whose   root    is  used  by  the  wa- 
ives of  America   as  an  antidote  to  several 
■oisons. 
Caaettma'y.     Senecin  Brasiliensis.     A  de- 
•  :oction  of  the  plant  thu3  called,  is  used  as  a 
wash  to  cure  the  itch.     Its  systematic  name 
is  unknown.     Ray. 

Caaghiyu'yo.  (Indian  )  Frutex  bac- 
-ifer  Brasiliensis.  A  shrub  of  Brazil, 
whose  leaves  are  applied  to  ulcers  as  de- 
•iccative. 

Caa-o'pia.  (Indian.)  Arbuscula  gum- 
niifera  Brasiliensis.  Hypericum  bacciftrum 
af  modern  naturalists.  The  name  of  a  tree 
a  the  Brazils,  whose  bark  emits  a  juice, 
when  wounded,  which,  in  a  dried  state, 
resembles  gamboge,  except  that  it  is  rather 
of  a  darker  colour. 

Caape'ba.  See  Cissampelos partira. 
Caapo'nga.  (Indian)  The  Brazilian 
name  for  crithmum  ;  also  called  Trifolia 
spica.  Crithmum  marinum  non  spinosum. 
Inula  crilhmoides  of  Linneeus.  The  leaves 
and  young  stalks  are  pickled  for  the  use  of 
the  table,  they  are  gently  diuretic. 

Caaro'ba.  (Indian  )  The  name  of  a 
tree,  whicn  grows  in  the  Brazils.  A  de- 
coction of  its  loaves  promotes  perspiration, 


and  is  given  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal 
disease.    Ray. 

Cabalistic  a  ars.  Cabala.  Cabula.  Ka- 
bala.  The  cabalistic  art.  It  is  derived  from 
the  Hebrew  word,  signifying  to  receive  by 
tradition.  It  is  a  term  that  hath  been  an- 
ciently used,  in  a  very  mysterious  sense, 
among  divines ;  and  since,  some  enthusi- 
astic philosophers  and  chemists  have  trans- 
planted it  into  medicine,  importing  by  it 
somewhat  magi,  al  ;  but  such  unmeaning 
terms  are  now  justly  rejected. 

Cdballine  aloes.     See  Aloe. 

Cabbage.     See  Brassica. 

Cabbage-bark  tree.  See  Geoffroya  Jamai- 
caisis. 

Cabbalistic  art.     See  Cabalistica  ars. 

Caeurei'ba.  Caburiiba.  A  name  of  the 
Balsamum  Permianum.  Ray  thinks  it  is 
the  tree  which  affords  that  balsam. 

Cacago'ga.  (From  *2k>o>,  excrement, 
and  aya,  to  expel.)  Cathartics.  Oint- 
ments which,  being  rubbed  on  the  funda- 
ment, procure  stools,  according  to  Paulus 
^Egineta. 

Caca'lja.  (From  x*xc?,  bad,  and  aw, 
exceedingly  ;  because  it  is  mischievous  to 
the  soil  on  which  it  grows.)  Cacamum. 
The  herb  wild  chervil,  or  wild  caraways, 
formerly  said  to  be  pectoral. 

Cacamotictlano  quiloni.  ("Indian.) 
Batatas peregrina.    The  purging  potato. 

Cacamum.     See  Cacalia. 

Ca'cao  Cacao.  Cocoa.  Cacavifera.  Ca- 
cari.  Quahoil.  Cacavala.  1  he  cocoa  or 
chocolate  nut  of  Virginia  and  Jamaica. 

Cac  aphonia.  (From  icuxc;,  bad,  and  <pwn, 
the  voice.)     Defective  articulation. 

Ca'cari.     See  Cacao. 

Cacato'ria  fe'bris.  (From  caco,  to  go 
to  stool  )  An  epithet  given  by  Silvius  to  a 
kind  of  intermittent  fever,  attended  with 
copious  stools. 

Caccio'nde.     A  sort  of  pill  recommended 
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by  Baglivi  against  dysenteries  ;  its   basis  is 

catecbu.  .  , 

CACHEXIA.  (From  x*x«,  bad,  and 
Jfo.  a  habit.)  A  bad  habit  of  body,  known 
by  a  depraved  or  vitiated  state  of  the  solids 
and  fluids. 

CACHE'XI/F..  A  class  of  diseases  in 
Callen's  nosology,  embracing  three  orders, 
viz  marcorea,  iiUuin  scenlia,  and  impel*- 
gines. 

Cacwe'xiauteri'ha.  The  fluor  albus  is 
sometimes  so  called. 

Cachexia  icte'bica.  The  jaundice,  or 
a  disposition  thereto. 

Ca'chlan.      I  he  buphthalmum  vcrum. 

Ca'chlex.  A  little  stone  or  pebble.  Ga- 
len says,  that  the  cachleces,  heated  in  the 
fire  and  quenched  in  whey,  become  astrin- 
gents, and  useful  in  dysenteries. 

CachiiN.na  tio.  (From  cachinno,  to  laugh 
aloud.)  A  tendency  to  immoderate  laugh- 
ter, as  in  some  hysteric  and  maniacal  auc- 
tions. 

Cacho'ke.     A  name  for  catechu. 

Ca'chos.  (Indian.)  A  shrub  which  the 
Indians  use  as  a  diuretic,  and  to  expel  con- 
cretions from  the  kidneys. 

CACHU'iNDE.  A  medicine  highly  cele- 
brated among  the  Chinese  and  Indians, 
made  of  several  aromatic  ingredients,  per- 
fumes,medicinal  earths,  and  precious  stones. 
They  make  the  whole  into  a  stiff  paste,  and 
form  out  of  it  several  figures,  according  to 
their  fancy,  which  are  dried  for  use  These 
are  principally  used  in  the  East  Indies,  but 
are  sometimes  brought  over  to  Portugal  In 
China,  the  principal  persons  usually  carry  a 
small  piece  in  their  mouths,  which  is  a  con- 
tinued cordial,  and  gives  their  breath  a  very 
sweet  smell.  It  is  highly  esteemed  as  a  medi- 
cine in  nervous  complaints;  and  it  is  reckon- 
ed a  prolonger  of  life,  and  a  provocative  to 
veuery;  the  two  great  intentions  of  most  of 
the  medicines  used  in  the  Fast. 

Ca'chrys.  Galen  says  it  sometimes 
means  parched  barley.  In  Liu  nans  s  bo- 
tany, it  is  the  name  of  a  genus  of  which 
he  enumerates  three  specie- 

Ca'chrys  odokta'lgica.  A  plant,  the 
root  of  which  may  be  substituted  for  that  of 
the  pyrethrum. 

Cachy'mm.     (Knjiu'-u/.)      An    imperfect 
metal,  or  an   immature   metalline  ore,  a< 
Curding  to  Paracelsus 

CacOALEIITK'RICM.       (From    kikoc,    bad, 

and   </>*Zfl>ipH,>,  to   preserve.)     An   antidote 
to    poison    or    against    infectious    dli 
Alexjphai  mics. 

Cacocho'ma.  (From  x*xoc,  and  %o\», 
bile.)  An  indisposition,  or  disease  ot  the 
bile. 

CacOCHY'lia.  (From  xkxsc,  bad,  and 
y^uxii,  the  chyle.)  Indigestion,  or  depraved 
chylification. 

CACOCHT  MIA.     (From  mxoc,  bad,  and 
juice,  or  humour.)     A   diseased   or 
depraved  state  of  the  humours 
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Cacocne'mus.  (From  xmu;,  bad,  and 
ku»[m,  the  leg.)  Having  a  natural  defect  in 
the  tibia. 

Cacocore'ma.  (From  xoxoc,  bad,  and 
xopi'j>,  to  purge  or  cleanse.)  a  medicine 
which  purges  off  the  vitiated  humours. 

i'acoba'moh.  (From  xox^c,  bad,  and 
i^/xm,  a  spirit  )  An  evil  spirit,  or  genius, 
v\  hich  was  supposed  to  preside  over  the  bo- 
dies of  men,  and  afflict  them  with  certain 
disorders.     The  night-mare. 

Caco'dia.  (From  **xic  bad.  and  afofo 
smell.)     A  defect  in  the  sense  of  smelling. 

Cacok'ihks.  (From  k  k-.(.  ill,  audita 
a  word  which,  when  applied  to  diseases, 
signifies  a  quality,  or  a  .lisposition.)  Hip- 
pocrates applied  this  word  to  malignant  and 
difficult  distempers.  Galen,  and  some 
others,  express  by  it  an  incurable  ulcer, that 
is  rendered  so  through  the  acrimony  of  the 
humours  flowing  to  it.  Linnajus  and  Vo- 
gel  use  this  term  much  in  the  same  sense 
with  Galen,  and  describe  the  ulcer  as  super- 
ficial, spreading,  weeping,  and  with  callous 
edges. 

Cacopa'thia.  (From  xsuu;,  bad,  and 
<aroi6ir,  affection.)  An  ill  affection  of  the 
body,  or  part. 

Cacopho'nia.  (From  xaxoc,  bad,  and 
<puv»,  the  voice.)  A  defect  in  the  organs  of 
speech  ;   a  bad  pronunciation- 

Cacopra'gia.  (From  xxx-.c,  bad,  and 
<©7.*T7a>,  to  perform.)  Diseased  chylopoietic 
viscera 

Cacorr/thmus.  (From  xaxsc,  bad, and 
puB/uoi,  order.)      \  disordered  pulse. 

Caco'sis.  (From  xjxsc,  bad.)  A  bad  dis- 
position  of  body. 

Cacosi'tia.  (From  x*x;c,  and  «7«>, food.) 
An  aversion  to  food,  or  nausea. 

Cacospky  ma.  (From  x*xsr,  bad,  and 
vyv?i;,  puUe.)     A  disorder  of  tbe  pulse. 

Cacosto'm  \chus.  (From  *.**:?,  bad, and 
rofA*yj.t;,  the  stomach.)  A  bad  ordisordertd 
stomach  ;  also  food  which  the  stomach  re- 
jects. 

c  no  stomps.  (From  x«xee,  bad,  and 
r:«*.  a  mouth.)  Having  a  bad  formed,  or 
disordered  mouth. 

Cacothy'nja.  (From  ««o?,  ill./1* 
$v,uct,  the  mind.)  Any  vicious  diposition 
of  the  mind  ;  or  a  diseased  mind. 

Cacotko'phia.  (From  xa«4«,  '".  ,D_ 
TpctH  nutriment.)  A  vitiated  nourishment; 
a  wasting  ot  the  body,  through  a  delect  ot 
nutrition.  , 

CA  CITJS.  The  name  of  a  gen"5  w 
plants  in  the  Liniuean  system.  Class,  W" 
snndria.  Order,  Mono^ma.  Tbe  melon- 
thistle. 

C  v'«  n  s  oru'ifTiA  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  bearing  the  epithet  oponWj 
the  pharmacopoeias.  The  prickly  ,oaVf>l 
this  plant  abound  with  a  muc.lag"'^ 
matter,  which  is  esteemed  in  "«  n* ' , 
countries  a.i  emollient,  in  the  form  ot  p°" 
lice 
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Cacubalus.  (From  hhko;,  evil,  aud 
^atxAa',  to  cast  out ;  so  named  because  it 
was  thought  to  be  efficacious  in  expelling 
poisons.)     Tke  berry -bearing  duckweed. 

Ca'cdle.  The  Arabian  term  for  carda- 
moms. 

CACU'MEN.  (-minis,  neut.)  The  top 
or  point, 

CAD.WER.  (-verts,  neut.  From  car/o, 
to  fall  ;  because  the  body,  when  deprived  of 
life,  falls  to  the  ground.)  A  carcase.  A 
body  deprived  of  life. 

Ca'dmia.  (Heb.)  Cidimia.  Ckatimia. 
A  name  given  to  the  lapis  calaminaris.  See 
Zinc. 

Ca'dmia  meta'llica.  A  name,  given  by 
the  Germans,  to  cobalt. 

CADOGAN,  William,  graduated  at 
Oxford  in  1755.  Five  years  before,  he  had 
published  a  small  treatise  on  the  manage- 
ment of  children,  which  was  very  much  ap- 
jroved.  In  1764  his  "  Dissertation  on  the 
iout  and  all  Chronic  Diseases"  appeared, 
vhich  attracted  considerable  attention,  be- 
ng  written  in  a  popular  si  vie.  He  referred 
_he  gout  principally  to  indolence,  vexation, 
ind  intemperance  ;  and  his  plan  of  treatment 
s  generally  judicious.  He  was  a  fellow  of 
he  London  College  of  Physicians,  and  died 
n 1797,  at  an  advanced  age. 

Cadu'cv.  (From  cado,  to  fall  down.) 
See  Decidua. 

Caou'cus  mo'rbus.  (From  cado,  to  fall 
iown.)  The  epilepsy,  or  falling  sickness. 

Cje'citas.  (From  emeus,  blind.)  Blind- 
ness.    See  Caligo,  and  Amaurosis. 

CECUM.  (From  emeus,  blind.)  The 
icKcum,  or  blind  gut ;  so  called  from  its  be- 
ng  perforated  at  one  end  only.  The  first 
portion  of  the  large  intestines,  placed  in  the 
•ight  iliac  region,  about  four  fingers'  breadth 
in  length.  It  is  in  this  intestine  that  the 
'leum  terminates  by  a  valve,  called  the  valve 
of  the  caecum.  The  appendicula  cctci  ver- 
miformis  is  also  attached  to  it.  See  Intes- 
tines. 

CiE'LIUS  Aurelia'nus,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  born  at  Sicca,  in  Africa,  and  is  re- 
ferred by  Le  Clerc  to  the  fifteenth  century, 
from  the  harshness  of  his  style.  He  has 
left  a  Latin  translation  of  the  writings  of 
Soranus,with  additional  observations,  partly 
collected  from  others,  parity  from  his  own 
experience.  The  work  is  in  eight  books, 
three  on  acute,  the  rest  on  chronic  disor- 
ders. He  treats  of  several  diseases  not 
mentioned  by  any  earlier  writers,  and  has 
some  observations  in  surgery  peculiar  to 
himself;  he  appears  too  generally  judicious 
in  his  remarks  on  the  opinions  of  others. 

Cje'ros.  (K2/./po<:.)  Hippocrates,  by  thi3 
word,  means  the  opportunity  or  moment  in 
which  whatever  is  to  be  effected  should  be 
done. 

C&SALPI'NUS,  Andrew,  was  born  in 
Tuscany  in  1519.  He  graduated  at  Pisa, 
and  became  professor  of  anatomy  and  medi- 


cine there  ;  and  was  afterward  made  phy- 
sician to  Pope  Clement  VIII.  He  died  in 
1603.  His  works  are  numerous,  and  evince 
much  genius  and  learning.  In  1671  he 
published  a  work,  defending  the  philosophy 
of  Aristotle  against  the  doctrines  of  Galen, 
from  some  passages  in  which  he  appears  to 
have  approached  very  near  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  :  having  ex- 
plained tlit;  use  of  the  valves  of  the  heart, 
and  pointed  out  the  course  which  these 
compelled  the  blood  to  take  on  both  sides 
during  the  contraction  and  dilatation  of  that 
organ.  In  a  treatise  "  De  Plantis,"  he 
justly  compared  the  seeds  to  the  eggs  of  ani- 
mals ;  and  formed  an  arrangement  of  them 
according  to  the  parts  of  fructification.  On 
medical  subjects  also  he  offered  many  judi- 
cious remarks. 

C£3A'RIAN  OPERATION.  (So 
called  because  Julius  Caesar  is  said  to  have 
been  extracted  in  this  manner.)  Hyslerolo~ 
mia.  Hysterolomatocia.  The  operation  for 
extracting  the  foetus  from  the  uterus  by  di- 
viding the  integuments  of  the  abdomen  and 
the  uterus. 

There  are  three  cases  in  which  this  opera- 
tion may  be  necessary. — 1.  When  the  foetus 
is  perce.ved  to  be  ariive,  and  the  mother  dies, 
either  in  labour  or  in  the  last  two  months. 
2  When  the  foetus  is  dead,  but  cannot  be 
delivered  in  the  usual  way,  from  the  defor- 
mity of  the  mother,  or  the  disproportionate 
size  of  the  child.  3.  When  both  the  mo- 
ther and  the  child  are  living,  but  delivery 
cannot  take  place  from  the  sa:.ie  causes  as 
in  the  second  instance.  Both  the  mother 
and  the  child,  if  accounts  can  be  credited, 
have  often  lived  after  the  Ca;saiian  opera- 
tion, and  the  mother  even  borne  children 
afterward.  Heister  gives  a  relation  of  such 
success,  in  his  Institutes  of  Surgery ;  and 
there  are  some  others.  In  England,  the 
Caesarian  operation  has  almost  always  failed. 
Mr.  James  Barlow,  ofChorley,  Lancashire, 
succeeded,  however,  in  taking  a  foetus  out 
of  the  uterus  by  this  bold  proceeding,  and 
the  mother  was  perfectly  restored  to  health. 

Ci'siRi;s.  Ctesones  Children  who  are 
brought  into  the  world  by  the  Caesarian 
operation. 

C^e'-iechu.     See  Acacia  catechu, 

Caf.  (Arab.)  Cafa.  Caffa.  A  name 
given  by  the  Arabians  to  camphire. 

Caga'strum.  A  barbarous  term  used  by 
Paracelsus,,  to  express  the  morbific  matter 
which  generates  diseases. 

Ca'jan.  Cayan.  The  Phaseolus  creiicus 
of  Linnaeus.  A  decoction  of  the  leaves 
restrains  the  hemorrhoids  when  excessive. 
Ray. 

Cdjeputoil.     See  Melaleuca.. 

CAIUS,  John,  was  born  at  Norwich  in 
1510.  After  studying  at  Cambridge,  and 
in  different  parts  of  Italy,  and  distinguish- 
ing himself  by  his  interpretations  of  Hippo- 
crates, Gilen.  aud  other  ancient  authors,  he 
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graduated  at  Bologna.  In  1544,  lie  returned 
to  this  country,  and  for  some  time  read  lec- 
tures in  anatomy  to  the  corporation  of  sur- 
geons in  London.  He  afterward  practised 
at  Shrewsbury,  having  been  admitted  a  fel- 
low of  the  College  of  Physicians  ;  and  pub- 
lished a  popular  account  of  the  memorable 
sweating  sickness,  which  prevailed  in  1551, 
subsequently  reprinted,  much  improved,  in 
Latin.  He  was  made  physician  lo  Edward 
VI.,  to  Mary,  and  to  Elisabeth.  On  the 
death  of  Linacre,  he  was  chosen  President 
of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  during  the 
seven  years,  for  which  he  held  that  office, 
performed  many  important  services.  He 
was  also  a  signal  benefactor  to  Gonvil  Hall, 
where  he  studied  at  Cambridge,  having  ob- 
tained permission  to  erect  it  into  a  college, 
considerably  enlarging  the  building,  and 
assigning  provision  for  three  fellows  and 
twenty  scholars.  He  was  chosen  master  on 
the  completion  of  the  improvements,  and 
retained  that  office  till  near  the  period  of 
his  death,  which  happened  in  1.-73.  He 
published  a  dissertation  "  De  Canibus  Bri- 
tannicis,"  which  Mr.  Pennant  has  entirely 
followed  in  his  British  Zoology,  and  some 
other  learned  works  besides  those  already 
mentioned. 

Cala'ba.  The  Indian  mastich  tree.  Ca- 
tophyllum  inophyllum  of  Linnaeus,  a  native 
of  America,  accounted  vulnerary,  resolvent, 
and  anodyne. 

Calag(ja'l.e  radix.  Calaguelce  radix. 
The  root  so  called  is  knotty,  and  somewhat 
like  that  of  the  polypody  tribe.  It  has 
been  exhibited  internally  at  Rome,  with 
success,  in  dropsy  ;  and  it  is  said  to  be 
efficacious  in  pleurisy, contusions,  abscesses, 
&c.  It  was  first  used  in  America,  where 
it  is  obtained  ;  and  Italian  physicians  have 
since  written  concerning  it  in  terms  of  ap- 
probation. 

Calamagko'stis.  (From  kaxh/uoc,  a  reed, 
and  ctypus-tc,  a  sort  of  grass.)  Sheer  grass. 
Reed  grass. 

Cala'mbac  (Indian.)  The  agallochum, 
or  aromatic  aloe. 

Calama'corus.     Indian  reed. 

Calame'don.  (From  x*AatAo?,  a  reed.) 
A  sort  of  fracture  which  inns  along  tbe 
bone,  in  a  straight  line,  like  a  reed,  but  is 
lunated  in  the  extremity. 

CA'LAMINA  PRJEPARATA.  Pre- 
pared calamine.  Burn  the  calamine,  and 
reduce  it  to  powder  :  then  let  it  be  brought 
into  the  state  of  a  very  fine  powder,  in  the 
same  manner  that  chalk  is  directed  to  be 
prepared.     See  Calamine. 

CA'LAMINE.  (From  calamus,  a  reed; 
so  called  from  its  reed-like  appearance.) 
Cadmia.  Calhmia.  Cadmia  lapidosu  arosa. 
Cadmia  fossilu.  Columbia.  Lapis  Calami- 
nans.  An  ore  of  zinc.  A  sort  of  stone,  or 
mineral,  containing  oxide  of  zinc,  and  car- 
bonic acid,  united  with  a  portion  of  iron 
and  soraetii 
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heavy,   moderately    hard  and  brittle  0( 
gray,"  yellowish,  red,  or  blackish  brown" 
found  in  quarries  of  considerable  extent  i 
several  parts  of  Europe,  and  particularly,-! 
this  country,  in  Derbyshire,  Gloucestershire 
Nottinghamshire,    and    Somersetshire-  « 
also  in   Wales.     The  calamine  of  England 
is,   by  the  best  judges,  allowed  to  be  su- 
perior  in   quality    to    that   of   most  other 
countries.     It  seldom  lies  very  deep,  bein* 
chiefly  found   in   clayey  grounds,  near  the 
surface.     In  some  [daces  it  is  mixed  witt 
lead  ores.     This  mineral  is  an  article  in  the 
materia  rnedica  ;  but,  before  it  comes  to  tlie 
shops,   it  is  usually  roasted,  or  calcined  [o 
separate  some  arsenical  or  sulphureous  par- 
ticles which,  in  its  crude  state,  it  is  supposed 
to  contain,  and  in  order  to  render  it  more 
easily  reducible  into  a  fine  powder.    Inthj; 
state,  it   is  employed  in  collyria,  for  weal 
eyes,    for    promoting   the   cicatrization  o! 
ulcers,  and  healing  excoriations  of  tbe  skin. 
It  is  the  basis  of  an  officinal  cerate, called 
Ceratum  calamine,  by  the  LondoD College 
formerly  called  ceratum  lapidis  calaminam 
ceratum  e;>uloticum  ;   and  ceratum  carbo- 
natis    zinci    impuri     by    the     Ediuburrt 
College.       'Ihese    compositions   form  tae 
cerate  which  Turner  strongly  recommend; 
for    healing   ulcerations    and  exi 
and    which    have    been    popularly  distin- 
guished by  his  name.  The  collyria  in  wbicl 
the  prepared  calamine  has  been  employed, 
have    consisted    simply    of  that  substance 
added     to     rose-water,      or     clder-Joner 
water. 

Calamint,  common.  See  Melissa  a/a- 
minllia. 

Calamint,  mountain.  See  Melissa  gran- 
dijlora. 

CALAMI'NTHA.  (From  **>.«,  bean 
tiful,  or  mt/xjuoc,  a  reed,  and  pub*,  mint; 
Common  calamint.     See  Melissa. 

Calami'ntha  a'nglica.  See  Mdim 
nepeta. 

Calami'ntha  humi'lior.  The  ground- 
ivy. 

Calami'ntha  ma'gno  klo're.  See  ilt 
lissagrandiflora. 

Calami ntha 
Cnlamintlta. 

CALAMUS. 
vation. 

1.  A  general  name  denoting  the  stalk 
of  any  plant. 

'2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  It' 
Lininean  system.  Class,  Haandria.  Order, 
Monogynia. 

CALAMUS  AROMATICUS.  (From 
kalam,  Arab.)  Sweel-llag  or  acorus.  *' 
dcorus  Columns. 

Calamus  akoma'ticos  Asiaticcs.  Tbe 
.fronts  calamus  of  Liunauis. 

Calamus  odora'tus.  See  .icons® 
lamvu. 

Ca  lamis  rotang.  The  s) stematic  name 
of  t!i 


mo>ta'ka.     See  Jidis 
A  word    of  Arabian  deri- 
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Dragon's  blood.  Cinnabaris  grcceorum. 
Draconthaima.  Asagen.  Asegen.  Dragon's 
blood.  The  red  resinous  juice  which  is 
obtained  by  wounding  the  bark  of  the 
Calamus  rotang  ; — caudice  demissime  acu- 
leato,  aculeis,  erectis,  spadice  ereclo.  It  is 
chiefly  obtained  from  the  Molucca  islands, 
Java,  and  other  parts  of  the  East  Indies. 
It  is  generally  much  adulterated,  and  varied 
in  goodness  and  purity.  The  best  kind  is 
of  a  dark  red  colour,  which,  when  powder- 
ed, changes  to  crimson :  it  readily  melts 
and  catches  flame,  has  no  smell,  but  to  the 
taste  discovers  some  degree  of  warmth  and 
pungency.  The  ancient  Greeks  were  '.veil 
acquainted  with  the  adstringent  power  of 
this  drug  ;  in  which  character  it  has  since 
been  much  employed  in  hemorrhages,  and 
in  alvine  fluxes.  At  present,  however,  it  is 
not  used  internally,  being  superseded  by 
more  certain  and  effectual  remedies  of  this 
numerous  class. 

CALAMUS  SCRIPTO'RIUS.  A  kind  of 
canal  at  the  bottom  of  the  fourth  ventricle 
of  the  brain,  so  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  a  writing  pen. 

Calamus  vulga'ris.  See  Acorus  Cala- 
mus. 

Calathiana.  (From  **a*8oc,  a  twig 
basket ;  so  called  from  the  shape  of  its 
flowers.)  The  herb  marsh-gentian,  or  Gen- 
tiana  pueumonanthe  of  Linnaeus. 

Calbia'num.     The  name  of  a  plaster  in 
Myrepsus. 
Calca'dindm.     Vitriol. 
Calca'dis.     An  Arabian  name  for  while 
vitriol  and  alkali. 

DALCANEUM.  (From  calx,  the  heel.) 
Calcar  pterza.  Oscalcis.  The  largest  bone 
of  the  tarsus,  which  forms  the  heel.  It  is 
situated  posteriorly  under  the  astragalus,  is 
very  regular,  and  divided  into  a  body  and 
processes.  It  has  a  large  tuberosity  or  knob, 
projecting  behind  to  form  the  heel.  A  sinu- 
ous cavity,  at  its  forepart,  which,  in  the 
fresh  subject,  is  filled  with  fat,  and  gives 
origin  to  several  ligaments.  Two  promi- 
nences, at  the  inner  and  forepart  of  the 
bone,  with  a  pit  between  them,  for  the  ar- 
ticulation of  the  under  and  foreparl  of  !he 
astragalus.  A  depression,  in  the  external 
surface  of  the  bone  near  its  forepart,  where 
the  tendon  of  the  peronaeus  lonsjus  runs.  A 
large  cavity,  at  the  inner  side  of  the  bone, 
for  lodging  the  long  flexors  of  the  toes,  to- 
gether with  the  vessels  and  nerves  of  the 
sole  There  are  two  prominences,  at  the 
under  and  back  part  of  this  bone,  that  give 
origin  to  the  aponeurosis,  and  several 
muscles  of  the  sole.  The  anterior  surface 
of  the  os  calcis  is  concave,  for  its  articula- 
tion with  the  os  cuboides,  and  it  is  articula- 
ted to  the  astragalus  by  ligaments. 

Calca'nthum.     (From  %*xxoj,  brass,  and 
avQo;,  a  flower  ;  i.  e.  flowers  of  brass.)     Cal- 
cantkos.    Copperas.     Vitriol. 
Ca'lcar.     (From  calx,  the  heel  j   also 
20 


from  calco,  to  heat.)    The  heel-bone  ;  also 
the  furnace  of  a  laboratory. 

Calcareous  earth.    See  Calx  and  Lime. 

Calca'ris  flos.     The  larkspur. 

Calca'uius  lapis.     Limestone. 

Ca'lcatar.     A  name  for  vitriol. 

Ca'lcaton.  White  arsenic.  Troches  of 
arsenic. 

Calcatri'ppa.     See  Ajuga  pyramidalis. 

Calce'na.  Calcenonius.  Calcetus.  Pa- 
racelsus uses  these  words  to  express  the 
tartarous  matter  in  the  blood  ;  or  that  the 
blood  is  impregnated  with  tartarous  princi- 
ples. 

Calces,  meta'llic  Metals  which  have 
undergone  the  process  of  calcination,  or 
combustion  ;  or  any  other  equivalent  ope- 
ration. 

Ca'lceum  equinum.  (From  calceus,  a 
shoe,  and  equus,  a  horse  ;  so  called  from 
the  figure  of  its  leaf.)  The  herb  tussilago, 
or  colt's  foot. 

Calchi'theos.  (Frm  x.x\%icu,  purple.) 
Verdigris. 

Calchoi'des.  (From  %*ki%j  a  chalk- 
stone,  and  ttSos,  form.)  Colchoidea  ossicula. 
A  name  of  the  cuneiform  bones. 

Calcidi'cium.  The  name  of  a  medicine 
in  which  arsenic  is  an  ingredient. 

Calci'fraga.  (From  calx,  a  stone,  and 
frango,  to  break  ;  so  named  from  its  sup- 
posed property  of  breaking  the  human 
calculus  )  Breakstone.  The  herb  spleen- 
wort,  or  scolopendrium,  in  Scribonius  Lar- 
gus. 

CALCINATION.  Oxidation.  The  fixed 
residue  of  such  matters  as  have  undergone 
combustion  are  called  cinders,  in  common 
language,  and  calces,  but  now  more  com- 
monly oxides,  by  chemists  ;  and  the  opera- 
tion, when  considered  with  regard  to  these 
residues,  is  termed  calcination.  In  this 
general  way,  it  has  likewise  been  applied 
to  bodies  not  really  combustible,  but  only 
deprived  of  some  of  their  principles  by  heat. 
Thus  we  hear  of  the  calcination  of  chalk, 
to  convert  it  into  lime  by  driving  off  its 
carbonic  acid  and  water;  of  gypsum,  or 
plaster  stone,  of  alum,  of  borax,  and  other 
saline  bodies,  by  which  they  are  deprived 
of  their  water  of  crystallization  ;  of  bones 
which  lose  their  volatile  parts  by  this  treat' 
ment,  and  of  various  other  bodies. 

Calcina'tum.  Cinificatum.  Terms  appli- 
cable to  calcined  substances. 

Calcina'tum  ma'jus.  It  is  whatsoever 
is  dulcified  by  the  chemical  art.  which  was 
not  so  by  nature  ;  such  as  dulcified  mercu- 
ry, lead,  and  the  like  substances,  which  are 
very  speedily  consolidated. 

Calcina'tum  ma'jus  Pote'rii.  Mercury 
di-solved  in  aqua  fortis,  and  precipitated 
with  salt  water.  Potenus  used  it  in  the 
cure  of  ulcers. 

Calcina'tum  minus.  Any  thing  which 
is  sweet  by  nature,  and  speedily  cure3,  a* 
sugar,  manna,  tamarinds.  &c 
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Calcino  sia.     See  Calcine. 

Ca'lcis  a'q_uA.    See  Calx. 

Ca'lcis  vi'vi  flo'res.  The  pellicle  on 
lime-water. 

Ca'lcis  os.    See  Calcaneum. 

Calcita'ri.     Alkaline  salt. 

Calcite'a.    Vitriol. 

Calciteo'sa.     Litharge. 

Ca'lcithos.     Verdigris. 

Calcitra'pa.     See  Cenlaurea  calcilrapa. 

Caecitra'pa  officinalis.  See  Centau- 
rea solstitialis. 

Caecitre'a.     Vitriol. 

Calcoi'dea  ossi'cula.  The  cuneiform 
bones. 

Ca'lcotar.     Vitriol. 

Caeculi'fragus.  (From  calculus,  a  stone, 
and  franga,  to  break.)  Having  the  power 
to  break  calculi,  or  stones  in  the  human 
body. 

1.  A  synonym  of  lithontriptic.  See  Li- 
thontripUes. 

2.  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  scolo- 
pendrium,  or  the  pimpernel,  from  its  sup- 
posed virtue. 

CA'LCULUS.  (Diminutive  of  calx,  a 
limestone.)  Calculus  humanus.  Bezoar 
microcosmicum.  Gravel.  Stone.  In  Eng- 
lish we  understand  by  gravel,  small  sand- 
like concretions,  or  stones,  which  pass  from 
the  kidneys  through  the  ureters  in  a  few 
days  ;  and  by  stone,  a  calculous  concretion 
in  the  kidneys,  or  bladder,  of  too  large  a 
size  to  pass  without  great  difficulty.  Si- 
milar concretions  are  found  occasionally  in 
other  cavities,  or  passages.  When  a  dispo- 
sition to  form  minute  calculi  or  gravel  exists, 
we  often  find  nephritic  paroxysms,  as  they 
are  called  (see  Nephritis,)  which  consist  of 
pain  in  the  back,  shooting  down  through 
the  pelvis  to  the  thighs  ;  sometimes  a  numb- 
ness in  one  leg,  and  a  retraction  of  either 
testicle  in  men,  symptoms  arising  from  the 
irritation  of  a  stone  passing  through  the  ure- 
ters, as  these  cross  the  spermatic  cord,  on 
the  nerves  passing  to  the  lower  extremities. 
These  pains,  often  violent,  are  terminated 
by  the  painful  discharge  of  small  stones 
through  the  urethra,  and  the  patient  is  for 
a  time  easy.  What,  however,  is  meant  by 
the  stone  is  a  more  serious  and  violent  dis- 
ease. It  is  singular  that  these  discharges  of 
small  gravel  do  not  usually  terminate  in 
stone.  Many  have  experienced  them  du- 
ring a  long  life,  without  any  more  serious 
inconvenience:  while  the  latter  is  a  disease 
chiefly  of  the  young,  and  depending  on 
circumstances  not  easily  explained.  If  the 
stone  attacks  persons  more  advanced  in 
age,  it  is  often  the  consequence  of  parox- 
ysms of  gout,  long  protracted,  and  termina- 
ting imperfectly. 

When  once  a  stone  has  acquired  a  mode- 
rate size,  it  usually  occasions  the  follow- 
ing symptoms :— frequent  inclination  to 
make  water,  excessive  pain  in  voiding  it 
drop  by  drop,   and   sometimes   a   sudden 
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stoppage  of  it,  if  discharged  in  a  stream  ■ 
after  making  water,  great  torture  in  the 
glans  penis,  which  lasts  one,  two,  or  three 
minutes  ;  and,  in  most  constitutions,  the 
violent  straining  makes  the  rectum  con- 
tract  and  expel  its  excrements  ;  or,  if  it  be 
empty,occasions  a  tenesmus,  which  is  some- 
times accompanied  with  a  prolapsus  ani 
The  urine  is  often  tinctured  with  blood 
from  a  rupture  of  the  vessels,  and  some- 
times pure  blood  itself  is  discharged.  Some- 
times the  urine  is  very  clear,  but  frequently 
there  are  great  quantities  of  slimy  sediment 
deposited  at  the  bottom  of  it,  which  is  only 
a  preternatural  separation  of  the  mucilage 
of  the  bladder,  but  has  often  been  mistaken 
for  pus.  The  stone  is  a  disease  to  which 
both  sexes  and  all  ages  are  liable;  andcal. 
culi  have  even  been  found  in  the  bladders 
of  very  young  children,  nay  of  infants  only 
six  months  old. 

Women  seem  less  subject  to  this  com- 
plaint than  men,  either  owing  to  constitu- 
tional causes,  or  to  the  capaciousness,  short- 
ness, and  straiglitness  of  their  urethra;,  al- 
lowing the  calculi  to  be  discharged  while 
small,  together  with  the  urine. 

Chemical  analysis  of  Urinary  Calculi. 

It  is  only  since  the  time  of  Scheele  that 
we  have  become  acquainted  with  the  na- 
ture of  urinary  calculi,  this  subject  bavin; 
been  quite  in  the  dark  before  that  great  che- 
mist discovered,  in  the  year  1776,  a  pecu- 
liar acid  (the  lithic  aoid)  in  them,  and  at  the 
same  time  found  them  usually  to  containno 
lime,  a  circumstance  which  was  soon  after 
confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Bergman. 
From  this  period  the  chemists  bestowed  a 
particular  attention  upon  the  examination 
of  urinary  concretions,  as  appears  from  the 
writings  of  Dobson,  Percival,  Falconer, 
Achard,  Hartenkeil,  Tychsen,  Link,  Titos, 
Walther,  Gartner,  Brugnatelli,  Pearson, 
and  several  others,  some  of  whom  confirm- 
ed the  discovery  of  Scheele,  while  others 
contracted,  and  others  enlarged  it. 

But  we  are  particularly  indebted  to 
Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  who,  since  1786, 
had  turned  their  attention  on  this  subject, 
for  having  made  many  experiments,  by 
which  great  light  is  thrown  on  the  nature 
of  urinary  concrements.  The  following  are 
the  interesting  results  (if  their  chemical  in- 
quiries. 

The  Scat  of  Phycical  Properties  of  Vrinars 
Calculi. 
Calculi  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
urinary  system,  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney, 
in  the  ureters,  in  the  bladder  and  urethra; 
but  us  they,  for  the  most  part,  originate  in 
the  kidney,  the  calculi  renales  make  the 
nucleus  of  the  greatest  number  of  urinary 
stones.  The  calculi  renales  differ  greatly 
with  respect  to  their  external  qualities:  for 
the  most  part  ,however,they  consist  of  siM": 
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concrete,  roundish,  smooth,  glossy,  and 
crystalline  bodies,  of  a  red-yellow  colour, 
like  that  of  wood,  and  so  hard  as  to  admit 
of  polishing.  On  account  of  their  minute- 
ness, they  easily  pass  through  the  urinary 
passages  in  form  of  gravel,  which  being 
sometimes  of  a  rough  surface,  cause  several 
complaints  on  their  passage.  But  in  some 
instances  they  are  of  too  great  a  size  to  be 
able  to  pass  along  the  ureters;  in  which  case 
they  increase  in  the  kidneys,  sometimes  to 
a  great  size.  Calculi  renales  of  this  kind 
are  generally  of  a  brown,  dark  red,  or  black 
colour,  and  surrounded  with  several  strata 
of  coagulated  blood  and  pus  ;  they  have 
also  been  observed  of  a  yellow,  reddish,  and 
lighter  colom  ;  and  some  consisting  of  an 
homogeneous  stony  mass,  but  white  or  gray 
calculi  renales  are  very  rarely  to  be  met 
with.  Among  the  great  number  that  were 
examined,  one  or  two  only  were  found  of  a 
gray  or  blackish  colour,  arid  of  a  composi- 
tion similar  to  those  which  generally  bear 
the  name  of  mulberry-like  stones. 

The  stones  in  the  ureters,  which,  on  pass- 
ing into  the  ureters,  are  prevented  by  their 
size  from  descending  into  the  bladder,  fre- 
quently increase  very  much:  they,  however, 
rarely  occur;  their  colour  is  while,  and 
they  consist  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

The  stones  in  the  bladder  are  the  most 
frequent  urinary  concrements  thai  have 
been  principally  examined  ;  they  draw  their 
first  origin  from  the  kidneys,  whence  they 
descend  into  the  bladder,  where  they  in- 
crease;  or  they  immediately  originate  and 
increase  in  the  bladder ;  or  they  arise  from 
a  foreign  body  that  by  chance  has  got  into 
the  bladder,  which  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pens, particularly  in  the  female  sex.  Con- 
cretions of  this  kind  differ  greatly  in  then- 
respective  physical  qualities  and  external 
form,  which,  however,  is  generally  spheri- 
cal, oval,  or  compressed  on  both  sides  ;  and 
sometimes,  when  there  are  several  stones  in 
the  bladder,  they  have  a  polyhedrous  or  cu- 
bical form;  their  extremities  are  frequently 
pointed  or  roundish,  but  they  are  very  sel- 
dom found  cylindrical, and  more  rarely  with 
cylindrical  ends. 

There  is  a  great  variety  in  the  size  of  the 
calculi,  and  likewise  in  their  colour,  which 
is  materially  different,  according  to  their 
respective  nature  and  composition.  They 
occur,  1.  of  a  yellowish  colour,  approaching 
nearly  to  red,  or  brown  ;  such  -tones  con- 
sist of  lithic  acid.  2.  Gray,  or  more  or  less 
white  ;  these  stones  always  contain  phos 
phates  of  earths.  3.  Dark  gray,  or  blackish  ; 
stones  of  this  colour  have  oxalates  of  earths. 
Many  stones  show  brown  or  gray  spots,  on  a 
yellow  or  white  ground,  geuerally  raided  on 
the  surface,  and  consisting  of  oxalate  of 
lime,  which  is  enclosed  in  lithic  acid,  when 
the  ground-colour  of  the  stone  is  of  a  wood 
colour,  or  in  phosphate  of  lime,  when  it  is 
white.    These  spots  are,  in  general,  only  to 
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be  observed  in  the  middle  of  the  stone,  or 
at  one  of  its  extremities. 

All  that  is  here  stated,  is  the  result  of. 
observations  on  more  than  600  calculi ; 
and  different  other  colours,  that  are  said  to 
have  been  observed,  either  arise  from  he- 
terogeneous substances,  or  are  merely  va- 
riations of  the  above  colours.  Their  surface 
is  smooth  and  polished  in  some,  in  others 
only  smooth,  and  in  otheis  uneven,  and, 
covered  with  rough  or  smooth  corpuscles, 
which  are  always  of  a  yellow  colour  ;  in 
some,  the  surface  is  partly  smooth  and 
partly  rough.  The  white  ones  are  fre- 
quently even  and  smooth,  half  transparent, 
and  covered  with  shining  crystals,  that  ge- 
nerally indicate  phosphate  of  ammonia, 
with  magnesia,  or  they  are  faint,  and  con- 
sist of  minute  grains  ;  or  rough,  in  which 
case  they  consist  of  phosphate  of  lime.  The 
brown  and  dark  gray  stones  are,  from  their 
similarity  to  mulberries,  called  mulberry- 
stones,  and  being  frequently  very  rugged, 
they  cause  the  most  pain  of  all. 

On  examining  the  specific  weight  of  uri- 
nary calculi  in  more  than  500  specimens,  it 
was  found  to  be,  in  the  lightest,  as  1213. 
1000,  in  the  heaviest,  as  1976.1000.  Their 
smell  is  partly  strong,  like  urine  or  ammo- 
nia, partly  insipid,  and  terreous  ;  especially 
the  white  ones,  which  are  like  sawed  ivory, 
or  rasped  bone. 

The  internal  texture  of  calculi  is  but 
seldom  guessed  from  their  external  appear- 
ance, particularly  when  they  exceed  the 
size  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  On  breaking  them, 
they  generally  separate  into  two  or  three 
strata,  more  or  less  thick  and  even,  which 
prove  that  they  are  formed  by  different 
precipitations,  at  different  times.  In  the 
middle,  a  nucleus  is  generally  seen,  of  the 
same  mass  as  the  rest.  When  the  place 
they  are  broken  at  is  finely  streaked,  and  of 
a  yellow  or  reddish  colour,  the  lithic  acid 
predominates;  but  when  they  are  half  trans- 
parent, luminous  like  spar,  they  have  am- 
moniacal  phosphate  of  magnesia  in  them, 
and  phosphate  of  lime,  and  then  they  are 
brittle  and  friable  ;  but  when  they  are  so 
hard  as  to  resist  the  instrument,  of  a  smooth 
surface,  and  a  smell  like  ivory,  they  contain 
oxalate  of  lime.  It  frequently  happens, 
that  the  exterior  stratum  consists  of  while 
phosphate  of  earth,  while  the  nucleus  is 
yellow  lithic  acid,  or  oxalate  of  lime, 
covered  sometimes  with  a  yellow  stratum 
of  lithic  acid,  in  which  case  the  nucleus 
appears  radiant;  but  when  it  consists  of 
lithic  acid,  and  is  covered  with  \vhite  phos- 
phate of  earth,  it  is  roundish,  oval,  and 
somewhat  crooked.  These  concretions  have 
very  seldom  three  strata  ;  namely,  on  the 
outside  a  phosphate,  toward  the  inside 
lithic  acid,  and  quite  withinside  an  oxalate 
of  lime  :  but  still  rarer  these  substances  oc- 
cur in  more  strata,  or  in  anether  order,  as 
before  mentioned. 
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Stones  ot  the  urethra  are  seldom  generated 
in  the  uretbra  itself ;  however,  there  are  in- 
stances of  their  having  been  formed  in  the 
fossanavicularis,  by  means  of  foreign  bodies 
that  have  got  into  the  urethra.  We  also 
very  frequently  observe  stony  concrements 
deposited  between  the  glands  and  prepuce. 
All  the  concretions  produced  in  the  inside 
and  outside  the  urethra  consist  of  phosphate 
of  earths,  which  are  easily  precipitated  from 
the  urine.  There  are  likewise  stones  in  the 
urethra  which  have  come  out  of  the  blad- 
der, having  been  produced  there,  or  in  the 
kidneys;  and  they  generally  possess  the 
properties  of  stones  of  the  kidneys. 

The  different  constituent  Particles  of  Urinary 
Calculi. 
It  has  been  mentioned  before,  that  Scheele 
found  a  peculiar  acid  in  the  urinary  concre- 
tions, and  likewise  that  phosphate  of  lime 
was  discovered  in  them.  The  identity  of 
the  lithic  acid,  how  ever,  was  much  doubted 
by  modern  chemists,  particularly  by  Dr. 
Pearson,  who  asserted  that  it  was  merely 
an  oxide,  whereby  he  gave  rise  to  the  dis- 
coveries which  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin 
have  since  made  on  this  subject,  because 
they  were  induced  to  repeat  the  experi- 
ments, in  order  to  examine  whether  the  li- 
thic acid  were  really  an  acid.  Their  endea- 
vours were  fully  rewarded,  as  they  not  only 
found  the  lithic  acid  and  phosphate  of  lime 
in  the  different  calculi,  but  also  five  other 
substances,  viz.  the  lithate  of  ammonia,  oxa- 
lateof  lime,  siliceous  earth,  phosphateofam- 
moniacal  magnesia,  and  an  animal  matter. 

1.  Of  the  lithic  or  Uric  Acid. 
1.  The  acid  discovered  by  Mr.  Scheele,  in 
the  urinary  concretions,  was  styled  lithic 
acid,  or  according  to  Dr.  Pearson's  Research- 
es, uric  acid  ;  which,  after  Scheele,  has  the 
following  properties.  It  is  insipid,  without 
smell,  hard,  crvstallizable,  not  soluble  in 
cold  water,  and  in  boiling  water  only  in  se- 
veral thousand  times  its  quantity-  The  so- 
lution, after  having  become  cool,  deposits 
the  acid  in  form  of  minute  yellow  needles, 
easily  soluble  in  the  lie  of  fixed  alkalies,  out 
of  which,  however,  it  is  precipitated  by  all 
acids  (even  the  carbonic  acid,)  except  the 
sulphuric  and  muriatic,  which  have  no  effect 
on  it.  Concentrated  nitric,  acid,  on  dissolv 
ingit,  obtains  a  red  colour.  On  distilling  the 
lithic  acid,  it  yields  a  small  quantity  of  sub- 
limed, undecomposed  acid,  very  little  oil 
and  water,  crystallized  carbonatc'of  ammo- 
nia, carbonic  acid,  and  a  very  black  coal, 
which,  however,  contains  neither  alkali  nor 
lime.  Besides  these  properties,  it  possesses 
still  others.  On  rubbing  it  with  concen- 
trated lie  of  potash  or  soda,  it  immediately 
forms  a  saponaceous,  thick,  and  pulpy  mass, 
which  is  very  soluble  in  water,  when  salu- 
ted with  alkali,  but  little  soluble  when 
only  neutralized  with  it.     The  neutral  com- 
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bitiations  have  little  taste,  are  not  crystal. 
lizable,  and,  when  diluted  with  water,  the 
muriatic  acid  precipitates  the  uric  acid  in 
form  of  small,  needle-like,  shining,  some. 
what  yellowish  crystals.  Ammonia  receives 
very  little  of  it,  which  combination  is  almost 
indissoluble.  Lime-water  has  likewise  very 
little  effect  on  it,  and  the  carbonates  of  alka- 
lies none  at  all  On  being  dissolved  in  nitric 
acid,  a  part  of  the  lithic  acid  is  changed  into 
oxalic  acid.  The  red  colour  which  appears 
after  this  combination,  is  said  by  Pearson  to 
prove  that  substance  to  be  merely  an  oxide- 
but  it  arises  from  a  peculiar  animal  matter! 
When  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  is  brought 
in  contact  with  lithic  acid,  the  colour  of  it 
grows  pale,  it  puffs  up,  becomes  soft  aod 
gelatinous,  and  at  last  obtains  the  consisten- 
cy of  a  milky  liquor  ;  from  which  process 
only  one-sixtieth  of  a  white,  light,  animal 
substance  remains,  and  a  quantity  of  carbo- 
nic acid  evolves  itself  under  continual  slow 
effervescence.  The  liquor  yields  muriate 
of  ammonia,  oxalate  of  ammonia,  both  in 
crystals,  free  muriatic  and  malic  acid;  con- 
sequently the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  se- 
parates the  uric  acid  into  ammonia,  carbonic 
acid,  oxalic  acid,  and  malic  acid,  whereby 
we  observe  that  the  oxygenated  muriatic 
acid  changes  the  uric  acid,  first  into  ammonia 
and  malic  acid,  but  on  the  addition  of  more 
acid,  into  oxalic  acid  :  and  when  still  more 
acid  is  added,  into  water  and  carbonic  acid, 
The  remaining  white  substance  is  the  same, 
from  which  the  red  colour  originates  that 
appears  on  the  combination  of  the  uric  acid 
with  nitric  acid,  and  which  imparts  the  cu- 
bical form  to  the  muriate  of  ammonia,  ob- 
tained by  the  evaporation  of  the  liquor.  It 
remains  now  to  be  stated  what  is  observedin 
the  distillation  of  that  acid,  by  which  it 
yields,  not  only  carbonate  of  ammonia, but 
also  carbonic  gas,very  little  oil,  Prussic acid, 
partly  in  form  of  gas. "partly  fluid,  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  coal  that  contains  no  salt, 
and  a  little  water.  The  productions  thusob- 
tained  have  the  smell  of  bitter  almonds.  The 
results  of  these  inquiries  manifestly sho», 
that  the  lithic  acid  is  really  a  distinct  acid 
from  all  others,  consisting  of  azote,  carbon, 
hydrogen,  andoxygen.  This  peculiar  acid  is 
an  excrementitions  substance,  which  is  car- 
vied  off  by  the  urine,  and  at  the  forming  of 
calculi,  combines  itself  with  a  colouredani- 
mal  matter,  from  which  also  it  probably 
originates  by  a  process  still  unknown. 

2.  Of  the  Hlhale  of  Ammonia. 
This  substance  seems  to  have  been  un- 
known before,  or  at  least  not  properly  dis- 
cerned from  the  uric  acid ;  and,  though 
Scheele  has  observed  it,  he  was  ignorant  of 
its  particular  nature.  It  is  easily  to  be  dis- 
tinguished, by  the  small  even  strata  in  which 
it  is  formed,"  by  its  colour,  that  looks  like 
milk  coloured  with  coffee,  and  by  its  form- 
ing  but  small   calculi.     Ft  dissolves  in  the 
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\ecs  of  fixed  alkalies  like  the  lithic  acid,  but 
with  the  characteristic  difference  that  it  dis- 
charges ammonia,  a  phenomenon  already 
observed  by  Scheele.  It  is  more  soluble  in 
cold  as  well  as  warm  water,  than  the  lithic 
acid.  It  is  in  the  same  way  affected  by 
acids,  except  that  a  greater  quantity  is  re- 
quired for  changing  it.  It  is  generally  mixed 
with  phosphate  of  ammoniacal  magnesia, 
because  it  seems  only  to  be  produced  after 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  ammoniacal  mag- 
nesia has  been  formed,  to  saturate  the  phos- 
phoric acid. 

3.  Of  the  Fhosphate  of  Lime. 
The  existence  of  this  substance  had  hi- 
Jherto  been  but  inaccurately  determined, 
every  substance  which  was  not  lithic  acid 
being  formerly  comprised  by  the  name  of 
phosphate  of  lime.  It  occurs  in  small  fria- 
ble strata,  which  break  in  scales,  or  splints, 
of  a  gray  white  colour,  and  are  faint,opaque, 
without  any  smell  or  taste,  and  crystallized 
in  aluminous  or  spar-like  form  ;  instead  of 
strata,  it  is  frequently  composed  of  friable 
grains,  that  slightly  cohere,  and  has  many 
boles  and  pores,  like  a  spongy  texture.  It 
never  forms  a  calculus  by  itself,  being  in 
a  calculus  always  united  with  an  animal 
gelatinous  matter;  on  account  of  which  cir- 
cumstance it  becomes  black  by  exposing  it 
to  strong  heat ;  and  burns  to  coal,  exhaling 
the  odour  of  burned  bones  ;  and  yields  wa- 
ter, oil,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  a  car- 
bonaceous residuum.  Being  calcined  white, 
it  only  leaves  lime,  and  phosphate  of  lime, 
without  any  water  of  crystallization,  ft  is 
not  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  in  boiling 
water  a  part  of  its  gelatine  dissolves,  spread- 
ing an  animal  odour.  All  acids,  except  the 
boracic  and  carbonic  acid,  dissolve  it,  leav- 
ing on  the  bottom  of  the  vessels  transparent 
spots  of  animal  matter.  These  solutions 
are  all  precipitated  by  alkalies,  but  without 
any  decomposition,  the  precipitate  remain- 
ing phosphate  of  lime.  On  treating  the 
phosphate  of  lime  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  a  thick  pulpy  mass  of  acid-sul- 
pha'e  and  phosphate  of  lime  will  be  obtain- 
ed, on  which  pure  alkalies,  as  well  as  car- 
bonates of  alkalies,  have  no  effect.  We 
never  could  find  acid-phosphate  of  lime,  as 
Brugnatelli  pretends  to  have  observed. 

4.  Of  the  Phosphate  of  Ammoniacal  Mag- 
nesia. 

It  consists  of  scaly,  half  transparent,  hard, 
and  coherent  strata;  can  be  sawed  without 
crumbling,  and  reduced  to  a  fine,  soft,  and 
white  powder.  It  is  of  a  sweetish  insipid 
taste,  somewhat  soluble,  and  crystallized  in 
rhomboids,  or  thick  laminas,  dispersed  in 
the  cavities  of  other  calculous  substances  ; 
and  it  is  frequently  found  on  the  surface  of 
other  calculi.  It  contains,  betwixt  its  strata, 
a  gelatinous  substance,  but  less  than  the 
phosphate  of  lime,  on  which  account  it  also 
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blackens  by  being  heated.  Though  it  be 
but  little  soluble  in  water,  yet  it  dissolves  in. 
such  a  quantity  as  to  be  capable  of  crystal- 
lizing by  slow  evaporation.  Acids  dissolve 
it  more  quickly  than  they  do  the  phosphate 
of  lime.  Weak  sulphuric  acid  entirely  dis- 
solves it,  forming  sulphate  of  ammoniacal 
magnesia.  In  diluted  muriatic  or  nitric 
acid,  it  disappears  more  quickly  than  phos- 
phate of  lime.  Ammonia,  by  which  that 
salt  is  made  turbid,  only  precipitates  small 
particles  of  magnesia.  The  lees  of  fixed 
alkalies  disengage  from  it  ammonia,  with- 
out forming  with  it  a  solution  ;  and,  depri- 
ving it  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  leave  the 
magnesia  behind. 

5.  Of  the  Oxalate  of  Lime. 

It  is,  according  to  our  observations,  only 
found  in  the  mulberry-like  calculi,  in  com- 
bination with  a  coloured  animal  matter,  and 
consisting  of  strata  covered  with  pointed, 
roundish,  rough,  or  smooth  protuberances; 
outside  it  appears  of  a  dark  or  brown  co- 
lour, but  internally  it  is  gray,  frequently 
with  white  streaks,  of  a  solid  texture,  and 
may  be  polished  like  ivory  ;  it  breaks  in 
scales,  or  in  the  shape  of  shells  ;  and,  on 
being  pounded,  or  sawed,  it  exhales  an  ani- 
mal odour,  like  semen.  It  is  the  heaviest 
of  all  calculous  substances,  and  the  only 
one  which  yields  one-third  of  lime  by  calci- 
nation. It  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  acids, 
and  is  precipitated  unaltered  by  alkalies 
from  nitric  acid.  The  fixed  alkalies  de- 
compose it  when  they  are  impregnated 
with  carbonic  acid,  and  when  it  is  pulve- 
rized, and  the  solution  heated,  whereby 
carbonate  of  lime  and  oxalates  of  alkalies 
are  obtained. 

The  great  quantity  of  animal  matter 
which  constantly  adheres  to  this  oxalate  of 
lime,  is  very  characteristic,  it  imparts  the 
brown,  reddish,  blackish  colour  to  the  above 
kind  of  stones,  and  likewise  the  fine  and 
solid  texture.  This  substance  may  be  ob- 
tained by  putting  small  pieces  of  these 
stones  into  diluted  nitric  acid,  whereby  it 
appears  of  the  same  colour,  and  becomes 
soft  and  spongy.  The  great  hardness  of 
this  kind  of  calculous  substance,  most  pro- 
bably arises  from  the  intimate  connexion 
of  its  particles,  produced  by  the  combina- 
tion of  the  oxalate  of  lime  with  animal 
matter,  in  the  same  way  as  lime  obtains  a 
great  degree  of  solidity  by  its  combination 
with  albuminous  matter,  of  which,  and  of 
a  peculiar  matter  of  urine,  that  animal  sub- 
stance seems  to  consist. 

6.  Of  the  Siliceous  Earth. 

Among  600  calculi  that  were  examined, 
there  were  only  two  which  contained  this 
earth  ;  both  had  the  texture  of  mulberry- 
like stones,  though  of  a  lighter  colour,  and 
by  being  calcined,  lost  one-third  of  their 
weight,  without  giving  free-lime;  heated 
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with  acids  they  lost  nothing;  but  when 
melted  with  four  times  as  much  ot  alkali, 
they  yielded  siliceous  earth  by  being  treated 
with  muriatic  acid.  They  contained  phos- 
phate of  lime,  and  an  animal  matter  similar 
to  that  which  is  united  with  the  oxalate  ot 
lime.  They  were  hard,  difficult  1o  be 
sawed  and  pulverized,  and  the  powder  made 
scratches  in  metal.  On  being  burnt,  they 
emitted  an  animal  odour;  they  imparted 
nothing  to  boiling  water,  and  to  the  acids 
a  little  phosphate  of  lime,  which  difficultly 
separates  from  the  siliceous  earth.  Alka- 
lies, either  pure  or  combined  with  carbonic 
acid,  did  not  affect  them,  merely  depriving 
them  of  a  part  of  their  animal  matter. 
Their  essential  character  consists  in  their 
being  fusible  and  vitrifiable  with  fixed  al- 
kalies. 

7.  Of  the  Animal  Matter. 
All  the  six  substances  just  examined, 
which  constitute  the  urinary  calculi  of  the 
human  species,  are  always  combined  with 
an  animal  matter,  as  appears  from  its  being 
burnt  to  coal,  from  the  productions  it  yields 
by  distillation,  from  its  stench  on  being 
burnt,  and  from  the  cellulous  membranous 
flocculi,which  remain  when  pieces  of  calculi 
are  dissolved  in  diluted  acids.  This  animal 
matter  has  been  frequently,  and  with  good 
reason,  considered  as  the  basis  of  all  urinary 
concretions,  like  as  in  bones  the  gelatinous 
matter,  the  first  basis  of  the  bones,  forms 
an  organic  texture,  in  the  interstices  of 
which  the  phosphate  of  lime  is  deposited. 
It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  different  con- 
stituent particles  of  urinary  calculi  are  com- 
bined with  a  dissimilar  animal  matter, which 
is  sometimes  albuminous,  sometimes  gelati- 
nous, sometimes  composed  of  both,  and  fre- 
quently united  with  the  matter  of  urine. 
Thus  the  lithic  acid,  or  the  lithate  of  am- 
monia, contains  a  third  of  albuminous  mat- 
ter, combined  with  the  matter  of  urine  ;  the 
phosphates  of  earths,  albuminous  matter, 
gelatine  in  form  of  membranes,  and  laminas, 
or  tela  cellulosa  ;  the  oxalate  of  lime,  a 
spongy  yet  more  solid  texture,  of  the  colour 
of  albumen  ;  and  the  siliceous  earth,  a  simi- 
lar substance.  On  the  whole,  the  animal 
matter  seems  to  unite  and  join  together  all 
the  acid  and  saline  particles  of  urinary  con- 
cretions. 

The  Classification  of  Urinary  Stone?. 
The  old  classification  of  urinary  calculi, 
made  according  to  their  figure  and  their  size, 
cannot  at  present,  w  here  we  have  acquired 
so  accurute  a  knowledge  of  their  internal 
nature,  be  retained,  as  they  ought  rather  to 
be  classed  according  to  their  constituent  par- 
ticles; however,  no  regard  is  to  be  had  to  the 
animal  matter,  us  being  found  in  all  urinary 
concretions,  and  having  no  influence  on  their 
respective  difference.  On  comparing  the  re- 
sults of  the  analyses  of  more  than  600  stone?, 
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Fourcroy  was  induced  to  bring  them  under 
three  genera  :  the  first  of  which  comprehends 
such  stones  as  are  merely  composed  of  one 
substance,  besides  the  animal  matter;  tk 
second,  contains  urinary  concretions,  con- 
sisting of  two  substances,  besides  the  animal 
matter:  and  the  third,  comprises  all  those 
which  are  formed  by  more  than  three  cal- 
culous substances.  These  three  genera  com- 
piehend  about  twelve  species,  namely,  the 
first  genus  three,  the  second  seven,  and  the 
third  two  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  number  of  the  genera,  as  well  as  of  the 
species,  is  determined  after  the  observations 
hitherto  made,  and  may  consequently  bein- 
creased  in  future. 

1.  The  first  species  of  urinary  concretions 
consists  of  lithic  acid,  and  stones  of  this 
kind  most  frequently  occur,  as  there  were, 
among  600,  about  150.  They  are  easily 
distinguished  by  their  reddish  or  high  ye|. 
low  colour,  much  resembling  that  of  wood, 
by  their  brittle,  radiant-like,  homogeneous, 
and  fine  texture,  and  by  their  perfect  sola- 
bility  in  the  lies  of  fixed  alkalies,  without 
disengaging  the  smell  of  ammonia.  Their 
size  varies  from  the  bigness  of  a  pea  to  that 
of  a  duck's  egg,  fee.  and  their  figure  b 
roundish,  spheroid,  compressed,  oval,  ob-  I 
long,  &.c.  the  surface  polished  like  marble, 
but  frequently  rough  and  warty  ;  of  a  crim- 
son light  red,  yellowish,  or  light  brown 
colour,  but  never  white,  gray,  or  black; 
their  strata  differ  in  number  and  thickness, 
and  are  frequently  of  a  smooth  surface. 
The  specific  weight  of  these  stones  is  from 
1.276  to  1.786,  but  generally  more  than 
1.500.  The  urinary  concretions  in  the  kid-  | 
neysare  mostly  of  this  species. 

2.  The  second  species  is  composed  of  li- 
thate of  ammonia,  and  differs  from  the  for- 
mer by  disengaging  ammonia  on  their  being 
dissolved  in  the  lies  of  fixed  alkalies.  Con- 
cretions of  this  kind  are  generally  small, of 
a  pale  or  gray  colour,  and  consist  of  fine 
strata,  easily  separable  from  each  other; 
they  mostly  contain  a  nucleus,  which  is 
easily  separated  from  the  strata  tbat  cover 
it.     Their   figure   is  generally  oblong, com- 

'd  like  almonds,  and  of  a  smooth  sot- 
face,  which  is  frequently  crystalline.  Their 
specific  weight  varies  from  1 .225  to  1«» 
They  are  entirely  soluble  in  water,  particu- 
larly when  previously  pulverized.  All  acids, 
principally  the  muriatic  acid,  deprive  them 
of  the  ammonia,  leaving  the  pure  lithic  acta 
behind.  They  are  frequently  found  covered 
with  a  thin  stratum  of  lithid  acid.  Among 
600  calculi  there  were  but  few  ot  tbi> 
kind.  . . 

3.  The  third  species,  consisting  of  oxalate 
of  lime,  are  easily  to  be  distinguished  oy 
the  protuberances  and  inequality  ot  ttaei. 
surface,  whence  they  have  got  the  app  . 
lation  of  mulberry-like  stones;  by  « 
hardness,  gray  colour,  solid  texture,  ■ 
polish   like  ivorv,  in  the  inside,  and  lDr 
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particular  smell  on  being  sawed,  which 
resembles  that  of  6emen.  A  peculiar  cha- 
racteristic, whioh  distinguishes  them  from 
all  others,  consists  in  their  leaving  lime 
after  the  calcination,  in  their  being  with 
difficulty  soluble  in  acids,  and  not  soluble 
in  alkalies,  and,  at  last,  in  their  being  only 
decomposed  by  the  lees  of  carbonates  of 
alkali.  I  hey  weigh  from  1.428,  to  1.976, 
and  their  size  varies  from  that  of  a  calculus 
renalis  to  the  bigness  of  an  egg,  or  more  ; 
their  figure  is  generally  spherical  or  sphe- 
roid, they  often  make  the  nucleus  of  other 
stones,  in  which  case  they  belong  to  ano- 
ther species.  In  3U0  stones,  they  bore  the 
proportion  of  one-fourth  or  one-fifth. 

4.  Stones  of  thisspecits  contain  lithic  acid 
and  phospate  of  earth,  but  in  a  separate 
state.  Their  surface  is  white,  cretaceous, 
brittle,  and  half-transparent,  as  it  either 
consists  of  phosphate  of  lime,  or  of  phos- 
phate of  ammoniacal  magnesia,  the  kernel 
being  formed  by  lithic  acid ;  thus  both 
constituents  are  exactly  separate  from  each 
other.  They  were  found  in  the  proportion 
of  one-twelfth  among  the  stones  that  were 
examined,  and  they  grow  bigger  than  any 
of  the  rest,  as  they  appear  from  the  size  of 
an  egg  to  that  of  the  whole  bladder,  even 
when  extended.  They  generally  have  an 
oval  form,  often  pointed  at  one  end,  of  a 
smooth  surface,  which,  however,  is  frequent- 
ly covered  with  crystals  of  phosphate  of  am- 
moniacal magnesia.  Sometimes  the  lithic 
acid  in  the  middle  is  alternately  covered 
with  phosphate  of  lime,  and  phosphate  of 
ammoniacal  magnesia.  The  specific  weight 
sf  these  stones  is  extremely  variable. 

5.  The  fifth  species  of  calculi  contains,like- 
,vise,  lithic  acid  and  phosphates  of  earth, 
Hit  intimately  mixed  with  each  other.  Of 
hese  stones,  a  great  many  varieties  are  ob- 
served, depending  on  the  proportionable 
quantity  of  their  constituent  particles,  as 
well  as  on  the  strata  in  which  they  li,  above 
ane  another.  The  chief  constituents,  the 
jihosphates  of  earths,  are  separated  in  differ- 
ent strata,  but  sometimes  so  intimately  mix- 
sd  with  each  other,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
listinguish  them  with  the  eye  ;  and  the  ana- 
ysis  could  only  show  theirdifference.  From 
his  circumstance  arises  the  variety  in  the 
:olour,  figure,  and  number  of  the  strata. 
The  colour,  however,  is  generally  gray,  but 
requently  variegated  like  marble,  some- 
.imes  like  soap.  Their  figure  is  irregular, 
jval,  or  globular,  and  the  surface  mostly 
jrittle,  cretaceous,  or  whitish,  so  as  to  make 
js  believe  that  they  only  consist  of  phos- 
phate of  lime.  The  polyhedrous  stones  ge- 
nerally belong  to  this  species,  when  they 
have  the  appearance  of  being  worn  away 
by  rubbing.  They  make  about  one-fifth  of 
the  stones  that  were  examined.  Their  spe- 
cific weight  varies  extremely,  the  least  being 
1-213,  the  greatest  1.739. 


6.  This  species  is  constituted  by  lithate  of 
ammonia  and  phosphate  of  earth,  i.  e.  of 
lime  and  ammoniacal  magnesia ;  and  re- 
sembles in  its  external  appearances  the 
fourth  species.  One  of  the  constituents, 
generally  the  lithate  of  ammonia,  makes 
the  nucleus,  while  a  mixture  of  the  two 
others,  but  rarely  one  by  itself,  forms  the 
crust.  Sometimes,  however,  the  nucleus 
contains  also  the  phosphates,  anu  the  crust 
a  little  lithate  of  ammonia,  which,  even  in 
some  varieties,  is  mixed  with  pure  lithic 
acid  The  strata  in  stones  of  this  kind  are 
more  easily  separable,  and  always  smaller 
than  those  uf  the  fourth  species.  1  he  spe- 
cific weight  is  1.3 12  to  1.761  ;  and  they  are 
more  rarely  met  with  than  most  of  the 
rest.  Among  600  there  were  only  twenty 
of  this  kind. 

7.  Stones  of  the  seventh  species  consist 
likewise  of  lithate  of  ammonia  and  phos- 
phate of  earths,  but  intimately  mixed  with 
each  other.  They  are  of  a  paler  colour, 
much  lighter  than  the  first  species,  and  dis- 
engage a  great  deal  of  ammonia  on  their 
being  treated  with  potash.  We  found  theni 
only  in  the  proportion  of  one-fortieth  among 
the  stones  which  we  have  analyzed.  They 
never  grow  so  large  as  the  two  former. 

8.  The  constituent  particles  of  the  eighth 
species  are  phosphate  of  lime  and  phosphate 
of  ammoniacal  magnesia.  The  pure  white 
colour,  the  friability,  their  being  insoluble 
in  alkalies,  and  their  easy  solubility  even  in 
weak  acids,  constitute  the  chief  character- 
istics of  this  sort  of  stones,  of  which  about 
60  were  found  among  600  :  sometimes  they 
are  ot  an  enormous  size,  of  irregular  form, 
rarely  round,  but  frequently  of  an  uneven 
surface,  and  resembling  an  incrustation 
Their  texture  is  formed  of  white  brittle 
strata ;  sometimes  interwoven  with  solid 
half-transparent  crystals  of  phosphate  of 
ammoniacal  magnesia.  The  crusts  formed 
on  foreign  bodies  that  happened  to  pene- 
trate into  the  bladder,  belong  to  this  spe- 
cies;  the  specific  weight  of  which  is  1.138 
to  1.473. 

9.  This  species  of  calculi  contains  oxalate 
of  lime,  but  externally  uric  acid,  in  more 
or  less  quantity,  and  are  only  to  be  distin- 
guished by  the  nucleus  from  the  first  spe- 
cies. The  proportion  of  both  constituents, 
and  the  specific  weight,  vary  extremely,  the 
latter  being  1.341  to  1.754.  Sometimes 
the  nucleus,  consisting  of  oxalate  of  lime, 
is  only  covered  on  one  side  with  uric  acid, 
and  discernible  on  the  other  by  protube- 
rances with  which  the  surface  is  variegated; 
which  variety,  however,  seldom  occurs. 

10.  Stones  of  this  species  have,  in  their 
centre,  oxalate  of  lime,  surrounded  by 
phosphates  of  earths ;  the  kernel  is  gray,  or 
brown,  and  radiant-like,  the  crust  white 
and  cretaceous  ;  their  size  and  figure  differ 
extremely,  and  their  specific  weight  is  from 
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]  .168  to  1.752-    They  amount  to  one-fifth 
of  the  600  stones  that  were  examined. 

11.  This  species  contains  stones  compo- 
sed of  three  or  four  calculous  substances, 
namely,  of  oxalate  of  lime,  phosphates  ot 
earths,  and  uric  acid,  either  pure  or  com- 
bined with  ammonia.  They  rarely  occur  ; 
and  among  600  stones,  only  ten  or  twelve 
were  observed.  They  often  consist  of  three 
distinct  strata,  viz.  in  the  interior,  of  oxa- 
late of  lime  ;  in  the  middle,  of  lithate  of 
ammonia  ;  and  the  exterior  of  phosphates 
of  earth-,  which  are  frequently  mixed  with 
uric  acid  or  lithate  of  ammonia,  all  which 
are  distinguished  on  their  being  sawed 
through.  This  species  comprehends  three 
varieties  ;  the  first  of  which  consists  of  ox- 
alate of  lime,  uric  acid,  and  phosphates  of 
earths;  the  second  contains  lithate  of  am- 
monia, combined  with  pure  uric  acid,  and 
the  two  other  constituents  ;  the  third  has, 
besides  these  substances,  free  uric  acid  and 
lithate  of  ammonia,  mixed  with  the  phos- 
phates of  earths.  We  forbear  to  mention 
other  varieties  of  this  species,  as  being  less 
remarkable  and  instructive. 

12.  The  last  species  of  calculi  is  of  a  very 
complicated  composition.  The  siliceous 
earth  seems  to  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
oxalate  of  lime;  it  is  mixed  with  uric  acid 
and  lithate  of  ammonia,  and  covered  by 
phosphates  of  earths.  Stones  of  this  kind 
are  the  rarest  of  all,  and  there  were  only 
two  among  600. 

The  causes  of  the  Generation  of  Urinary 
Calculi. 
To  inquire  into  the  causes  by  which  uri- 
nary concretions  are  produced,  is  both  in- 
teresting and  useful,  however  attended  with 
the  greatest  difficulties.  The  writings  of 
medical  authors  are  full  of  conjectures  and 
hypotheses  with  regard  to  this  subject,  on 
which  nothing  could  be  ascertained  before 
we  had  acquired  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  urinary  concretions.  It  is 
owing  to  this  circumstance  that  the  most 
enlightened  physicians  acquiesced  in  ascri- 
bing the  immediate  cause  of  them  to  a  su- 
perabundance of  terreous  matter  in  the 
urine;  and  Boerhaave,  as  well  as,  particu- 
larly, Van  Swieten,  imagined  that  the  urine 
of  all  men  contained  calculous  matter  in 
the  natural  state,  and  that,  for  the  generation 
of  stones,  a  nucleus  was  only  required,  to 
attract  it.  That  this  may  be  the  case,  in 
some  instances,  is  proved  by  frequent  ex- 
perience ;  but  stones  produced  by  foreign 
bodies,  that  have  accidentally  got  into  the 
urethra  or  bladder,  are  always  white  and 
composed  of  phosphates  of  earth,  and  sel- 
dom or  never  covered  with  lithic  acid,  a 
substance  which  is  observed  to  form  the 
stones  that  most  frequently  occur;  but  even 
in  these  the  nucleus  consists  of  a  substance 
lorraed  in  the  body  itself,  as  a  particle  de- 
scended from  the  kidneys,  fee.  which  must 
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therefore,  have  necessarily  originated  in  a 
peculiar  internal  cause.     A  superabundance 
of  uric  acid  in  stony  patients,  and  its  more 
copious  generation  than  in  a  sound  state 
though  it  seems  to  be  one  of  the  principal 
and  most  certain  causes,  is  by  no  means  sa- 
tisfactory, as  it  only  explains  the  precipita- 
tion of  stony  matter  from  the  urine,  but  not 
why  it  unites  in  strata.     A  coagulating  sub- 
stance is  required  for  separating,  attracting 
and.  as  it  were,  agglutinating  the  conden- 
sible   particles  that  are  precipitated.   This 
substance  is  undoubtedly  the  animal  matter 
which  we  have  constantly  found  in  all  cal- 
culous  masses,  and  which  seems  to  consti- 
tute the  basis  of  stones,  like  the  membranous 
gelatina  that  of  bones.     It  is  known  that 
the  urine  of  calculous  patients  is  generally 
muddy,  ductile,  in  threads,  slimy,  and  as  it 
mixed  with  albumen,  which  quality  it  ob- 
tains at  the   moment  when  the  ammonia  is 
disengaged,  or   on   the    addition  of  potash 
that  separates  it  from  the  acid  in  which  it 
was  dissolved;    and   in  all  cases  of  super- 
abundance of  lithic  acid  the  urine  contains 
a    great   quantity   of   that  animal  matter, 
which  promotes  the  precipitatiou  of  it, and 
attracts  and   unites  the  particles  thus  sepa- 
rated.    Hence  it  appears,  that  every  thin? 
capable  of  increasing  the  quantity  of  that 
pituitous  gluten  in  the   urine,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  remote  cause  of  the  forma- 
tion of  calculi.     And  the  old  ideas  on  pita- 
itious  temperaments,  or  superabundant^- 
ita,  fee.  which  were  thought  to  dispose  peo- 
ple to   a  calculus,  seem  to  be  connected 
with  the   late  discoveries  on  the  nature  of 
urinary  stones.    Though  the  animal  matter 
appears  to  be  different  in  different  calculi, 
yet  it  is  certain  that  every  calculous  sub- 
stance contains  an  animal  gluten,from  which 
its  concrete  and  solid  state  arises;  whence 
we  may  fairly  state  the  superabundance  of 
that  substance  as  the  chief  and  principal 
cause  of  the  formation  of  calculi. 

There  are,  however,  other  causes  which 
seem  to  have  a  particular  influence  on  the 
nature  of  urinary  stones,  and  the  strata  in 
which  they  are  formed  ;  but  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  penetrate  and  to  explain  them. 
We  are,  for  instance,  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  manner  in  which  urinary  stones  are 
formed  from  the  oxalate  of  lime;  tot"1??) 
from  their  occurring  more  frequently  in 
children  than  in  adults,  we  might  be  enti- 
tled to  ascribe  them  to  a  disposition  to 
acor,  a  cause  considered  by  Boerhaave  as 
the  general  source  of  a  great  number  ot 
diseases  incident  to  the  infantile  age.  This 
opinion  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  ideaso 
Bonhomme,  physician  at  Avignon,  on  tie 
oxalic  or  saccharic  acid,  as  the  cause  o 
mollifies  ossium  in  the  rickets;  by  tbisacitt 
being  discovered  in  a  species  of  saliva  J 
Brugnatelli;  and  lastly,  by  an  observation 
of  Turgais,  who  found  this  acid  in  the  urin 
of  a  child  diseased  with  worms     "p 
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|y  observe  saccharic  acid  in  the  human 
body,  which  appears  to  be  mostly  adventi- 
tious, and  by  which  the  animal  matter  is 
rendered  coagulable,  and  deposited,  or  pre- 
cipitated, with  the  oxalate  of  lime  :  or  the 
oxalic  acid  decomposes  the  phosphate  of 
lime,  and  forms  an  insoluble  combination, 
incapable  of  being  any  longer  kept  dissolved 
in  the  urine.  It  is,  however,  extremely 
difficult  to  determine  how  far  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  body  is  connected  with  that  par- 
ticular disposition  in  the  urine,  of  precipi- 
tating sometimes  phospate  of  lime  mixed 
with  oxalate  of  lime,  sometimes  phosphate  of 
ammoniacal  magnesia,  either  by  itself  or 
mixed  with  lithic  acid,  k.c.  kc.  Who  can 
explain  the  reason  why,  of  600  stones,  there 
were  only  l  wo  in  which  siliceous  earth  could 
oe  traced  ?  Still  more  difficult  is  it  to  explain 
he  causes  why  the  above  substances  preci- 
pitate either  at  once  or  in  different  strata  ; 
)ut  it  may  suffice  to  have  shown  how  many 
>bservations  and  experiments  are  required, 
>nd  what  accurate  attention  and  perseve- 
ance  are  necessary,  in  order  to  throw  light 
>n  so  difficult  a  subject. 

The  means  to  be  employed  in  calculous 

omplaints  must  vary  according  to  circum- 

tances.     Permanent  relief  can  be  obtained 

nly  by  the  removal  of  the  morbid  concre- 

ion  ;  and  where  this  is  of  too  large  a  size  to 

e  passed  by  the  natural  outlet,  the  operation 

f  lithotomy  becomes  necessary.     Various 

emedies  indeed  have  been  proposed  as  ca- 

able  of  dissolving  urinary  calculi;  and  some 

f  them  are  certainly  useful  in  palliating  the 

fmptoms,  and  perhaps  preventing  the  for- 

lation  of  fresh  calculous  matter:  but ex- 

erience  has  not  sanctioned  their  efficacy  as 

ctual  lithontriptics ;  and  by  delaying  the 

peration,   we  not  only  incur  the  risk   of 

rganic  disease  being  produced,  but  the  con- 

2  retion  may  also  become  friable  externally, 

d  as  to  be  with    more   difficulty  removed 

ometimes,however,the  advanced  age  of  the 

atient,  the  complication  wiih  organic  dis- 

ase,  or  the  exhausted  state  of  the  system, 

lay  render  an  operation  inexpedient :  or  he 

lay  not  be  willing  to  submit  to  it ;  we  shall 

len  find  some  advantage  from  the  use  of 

lemical  remedies,  according  to  the  morbid 

uality  of  the  urine:  that  is  generally  from 

Ikaline  or  earthy  preparations,  where  a  red 

eposite  appears,  and  from  acids  where  there 

a  white  sediment.    Tonic  medicines  may 

Iso  be  useful,  and  some  of  the  mild  astrin- 

ents,  especially  uva  ursi,   and  occasional 

arcotics,  where  violent  pain  attends:  some- 

mes  an  inflammatory  tendency  may  require 

Dmentations,  the  local  abstraction  of  blood, 

nd  other  antiphlogistic  measures.  The  most 

■kely  plan   of  effecting  a  solution  of  the 

alculus  must  certainly  be  that  proposed  by 

"ourcroy,  namely,  injecting  suitable  liquids 

nto  the  bladder.  The  most  common  calculi, 

;ontaining  uric  acid,  are  readily  soluble  in  a 

olulioa  of  notasb,  or  soda,  weak  enough  to 
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be  held  in  the  mouth,  or  even  swallowed 
without  inconvenience  ;  those  which  consist 
of  phosphoric  acid  neutralized  by  lime,  or 
other  base,  the  next  in  frequency,  dissolve  in 
nitric  or  muriatic  acid  of  no  greater  strength; 
the  most  rare  variety,  made  up  mostly  of 
oxalate  of  lime,  may  be  dissolved,  but  very 
slowly,  in  nitric  acid,  or  solutions  of  the 
fixed  alkaline  carbonates,  weak  enough  not 
to  irritate  the  bladder.  However,  it  is  not 
easy  to  ascertain  which  of  these  solvents  is 
proper  in  a  particular  case,  for  most  calculi 
are  not  uniform  throughout,  owing  probably 
to  the  urine  having  varied  during  their  for- 
mation,so  that  the  examination  of  this  secre- 
tion will  not  certainly  indicate  the  injection 
required.  The  plan  recommended  therefore 
is,  the  bladder  having  been  evacuated,  and 
washed  out  with  tepid  water,  to  inject  first 
the  alkaline  solution  heated  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body,  and  direct  it  to  be  retained 
for  half  an  hour,  or  longer,  if  the  person  can 
bear  it ;  then  to  the  liquor  voided  and  filtered 
add  a  little  muriatic  acid,  which  will  cause 
a  white  precipitate,  if  there  be  any  uric  acid 
dissolved  ;  and  so  long  as  this  happens,  the 
same  injection  should  be  used,  otherwise 
diluted  muriatic  acid  is  to  be  thrown  in,  and 
ammonia  added  to  it  when  discharged ; 
whereby  phosphate  of  lime,  if  there  be  any, 
is  precipitated  ;  and  when  neither  of  these 
succeeds,  diluted  nitric  acid  is  to  be  tried  ; 
in  each  case  varying  the  injection  from  time 
to  time,  as  that  previously  used  loses  its  effi- 
cacy. However,  there  appears  one  source  of 
error  in  this  method,  namely,  that  the  urine 
secreted,  while  the  liquid  is  retained,  may 
give  rise  to  a  precipitate,  though  none  of  the 
calculus  may  have  been  dissolved  ;  it  would 
therefore  be  proper  to  examine  the  urine 
previously,  as  well  as  occasionally  during 
the  use  of  injections,  and,  if  necessary,  cor- 
rect its  quality  by  the  exhibition  of  proper 
internal  medicines.  See  Lithontriptics  and 
Lithotomy. 

Ca'lcctus  bilia.'ris.    See  Gall-stones. 

Calda'rium.  (From  caleo,  to  make  hot.) 
A  vessel  in  the  baths  of  the  ancients,  to  hold 
hot  water. 

Calefa'cients.  (Calefacientia,  sc.  mtdi- 
camenta  ;  from  calidus,  warm,  and  facio,  to 
make.)  Medicines,  or  other  substances, 
which  excite  a  degree  of  warmth  in  the 
parts  to  which  they  are  applied  :  as  piper, 
spiritus  vini,  he.  They  belong  to  the  class 
of  stimulants. 

CALE'NDULA.  (Quod  singulis  calen- 
dis,  i.  e  mensibus,  florescat ;  so  called  be- 
cause it  flowers  every  month.)    Marigold. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Syngenesia.  Order, 
Polygamia  necessaria. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  Sin- 
gle marigold.  Garden  marigold.  Calen- 
i'.ula  s  tiva.  Chrysanthemum.  Spo>isa  solis. 
Caltha  vulgaris.  The  flowers  and  leaves  of 
this  plant,  CQtendutq.ofidr'tiis;  sctninibus 
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cumbifonnihas,  wuricatis,  meurvalis  miaous, 
of  Linnaus,have  been  exhibited  medicinally, 
the  former,  as  aperients  in  uterine  obstruc- 
tions and  icteric  disorders,  and  as  diapho- 
retics in  exantheniatous  fevers;  the  latter,  as 
gentle  aperients,  and  to  promote  the  secre- 
tions in  general.  . 

Calen'dula  alpi'na.  The  Arnica  Mon- 
tana of  Linnaeus.     See  Arnica. 

Cale'ndula  arve'nsis.  The  wild  man- 
gold.   See  Callha. 

Cale'ndula  officinalis.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  single  marigold  plant.  See 
Calendula.  . 

Cale'ndula  palu  stris.  Common  s/ngle 
marsh-marigold.     See  Callha  palusins. 

Ca'lenture.  A  febrile  delirium,  said  to 
be  peculiar  to  sailors,  wherein  they  imagine 
the  sea  to  be  green  fields,  and  will  throw 
themselves  into  it  if  not  restrained.  Bonetus 
gives  an  account  of  it ;  also  Dr.  Oliver  and 
Dr.  Stubbs.  It  is  probably  a  species  of 
phrenitis. 

Cale'siom.  (Indian.)  A  tree  which  grows 
in  Malabar,  whose  bark,  made  into  an  oint- 
ment with  butter,  cures  convulsions  from 
wounds,  and  heals  ulcers.  Ihe  juice  of  the 
bark  cures  the  aphtha?,  and,  taken  inwardly, 
the  dysentery.     Ray. 

Ca'li.     (Arab.)     The  same  as  kali. 

Calicha'pa.  The  spina alba,orwhite thorn. 

Ca'lidum.  In  medical  language,  it  is 
commonly  used  with  the  adjective  animate, 
or  innatum,  for  animal  heat,  or,  the  vi*  viae. 

Calie'ta.  (From  x«a<»k,  a  nest,  which 
it  somewhat  resembles.)  Calliette.  A  fungus 
growing  on  the  juniper-tree. 

CALI'GO.  (CaligOrginiSffcem.)  A  disease 
of  the  eye,  known  by  diminished  or  des- 
troyed sight;  and  by  the  interposition  of  a 
dark  body  between  the  object  and  the  retina. 
It  is  arranged  by  Cullen  in  the  class  locales, 
and  order  dyscesllusia:.  The  species  of  caligo 
are  distinguished  according  to  the  situation 
of  the  interposed  body  :  thus  calico  lenlis, 
raligo  cornea:,  caligo  pupilbe,  caligo  liumo- 
Tum,  and  caligo  palpebrarum. 

Cali'go  le'ntis.  Glaucoma  Ji'oulhousi. 
The  true  cataract.     See  Cataract. 

Cali'go  co'rnej:.  An  opacity  of  the 
cornea.     See  Caligo. 

Cali'go  vvvi'llje.  Sinchysis.  Jbnyotis. 
Blindness  from  obstruction  in  the  pupil. 
See  Caligo. 

Cali'go  humo'rijm.  Glaucoma  Vogelii. 
Blindness  from  a  fault  in  the  humours  01  the 
eye.     See  Caligo. 

Cali'go  palpebrarum.  Blindness  from 
a  disorder  in  the  eyelids.     See  Calico. 

Cai.iiia'cha.  The  cassia-Iignea,  or  cassia- 
tree  of  Malabar. 

Cau'mia.     The  lapis  calaminaris. 

<;A'L1X.     (Calix,-icis,  ni. ;   firoffljM 
to  cover.)     Calyx 

1.  The  term  c  en  to  the  mem- 

brane which  co  ipilts  in  the  pelvis 

mi  kkmev, 
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2.  The.  name  of  the  case,  or  sheath  fa 
which  the  flower  of  plants  is  concealed  be- 
fore it  expands. 

Call.s'um.  (From  «a\Kwu>,  to  adorn) 
Call&on.  Tke  gills  ol  acock,  vvhich,Galeri 
says,  is  food  not  to  be  praised  or  con- 
demned. 

Calle'na.     A  kind  of  saltpetre. 

Ca'lli.     Nodes  in  the  gout.     Galtn. 

Ca'llia.  (From  xaxo?,  beautiful.)  ^ 
name  of  the  chamomile. 

Callible'phara.  (From  tutAat,  good 
and  fihipz^v,  the  eyelid.)  Medicines,  or 
compositions,  appropriated  to  the  eyelids, 

CALLICO'CCa.  The  name  of  agenusof 
plants  in  the  Linnsan  system.  Class,  P^. 
trandia.    Order,  Monogynia. 

Callico'cca  iprcAcuA'NHA.The  planting 
which  ipecacuan  root  is  obtained  was  Ion; 
unknown  ;  it  was  said  by  some  writerstoke 
the  Psychotria  emetica ;  class,  Pentandm; 
order,  Monogynia:  by  others,  the  Viokipta- 
cwan/ia,asyngenesious  plant  of  the  orderlJo- 
nogynia.  It  is  now  ascertained  to  beneiliier, 
but  a  smail  plant  called  Callicocca iptcacu- 
anha.  There  are  three  sorts  of  ipecacuan 
to  be  met  with  in  our  shops,  viz.  the  ash- 
coloured  or  gray,  the  brown,  and  the  while. 

The  ash-coloured   is  brought  from  Pew,  | 
and  is  a  small  wrinkled  root,  bent  and  cor- 
torted  into  a  great  variety  of  6gures,broughi 
over  in  iliort  pieces,  full  of  wrinkles,  and 
deep  circular  fissures,  down  to  a  small  white 
woody  fibre  that  runs  in  the  midi! 
piece  :  the  cortical  part  is  com  pa 
looks  smooth  and  resinous  upon  braBo; 
it  has  very  little  smell     the  taste  isbittmli 
and  subacrid, covering  the  tongue,asitwert, 
w  ith  a  kind  of  mucilage. 

The    brown    is   small,    somewhat  m 
wrinkled  than  the  foregoing  ;  of  a  brown  or 
blackish  colour  without,  and  whil 
this  is  brought  from  Brazil. 

The  white  sort  is  woody  and  has  no 
wrinkles,  nor  any  perceptible  bitterness!' 
taste.  The  first,  the  ash-coloured  or  gny 
ipecacuan,  is  that  usually  preferred  for  me- 
dicinal use.  The  brown  has  been  iomelime; 
observed,  even  in  a  small  dose,  to  produce 
violent  effects.  The  white,  though  taken  in 
a  large  one,  has  scarcely  any  effect  at  all 
Experience  has  proved  that  this  medicine  is 
thesafest  emetic  with  which  we  are  acquaint-, 
cd,  having  this  peculiar  advantage,  W 
it  does  not  operate  by  vomit,  it  readily  pas^ 
off  by  the  other  emunctories.  Ipecacuan 
was  first  introduced  as  an  infallible  remedy 
nst  dysenteries,  and  oilier  inveterate 
fluxes,  as  diarrhoea,  monorrhagia,  leocoi- 
i,  tec.  and  also  in  disorders  proceed^ 
from  obstructions  of  long  standing;  nw^ 
it  lost  much  of  its  reputation  b\ 
utility  in  these  cases  is  thought  to  depend 
upon  its  re:  ei  spiration.    It  l'a9  a„ 

been  successfully  employed  in  spasm" » 
asthma,  catarrhal  and  consumptive  case* 
Nevrrthpli 
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in  small  doses,  joined  with  opium,  as  a  dia- 
phoretic. The  officinal  preparations  are  the 
(julvis  ipecacuanlice  compositus,  and  the  vi- 
num  ipecacuanhce . 

Calli'creas.  (From  xz\oe,  good,  and 
iftxc,  meat ;  so  named  from  its  delicacy  as 
bod)     The  pancreas,  or  sweet-bread. 

Calli'gonum.      (From   kuko;,   beautiful, 
mdyovu,  a  knot,  or  joint ;  so  named  from 
ts  being  handsomely  jointed,  like  a  cane.) 
I  L'he  polygonum,  or  knot-grass. 

Callioma'rchus.      The    Gaulish    name, 
n   Maroellus  Empiricus,   (or  tussilago,  or 
oil's  foot. 
■    Ca'ilion.     A  kind  of  nightshade. 

Calliphy'llc m.     (From  K*j\Aof,  beauty, 
nd  fjhhcv,  a  leaf.)     The  herb  adiantum,  or 
i    naidenhair.     See  Adianthum. 

Calmstru'thia.  (From  xatAa?,  good,  and 
'.'ouQas,  a  sparrow ;   because  it  was  said   to 
Ken  sparrows.)  A  fig  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
f  a  good  taste. 

Callitri'com  (From  xww;,  beauty, 
id  ■&«£,  haii  ;  so  named  because  it  has  the 
ipearance  of  long,  beautiful  hair ;  or,  ac- 
)iding  to  Littleton,  because  it  nourishes 
e  hair,  and  makes  it  beautiful.)  The  herb 
aidenhair. 

Callo'ne.  (From  -axxos,  fair.)  Hippocra- 
s  uses  this  word,  to  signify  that  decency 
id  gravity  of  character  and  deportment 
hich  it  is  necessary  that  all  medical  men 
iould  be  possessed  of. 
CALLO'SITAS.  Callosity,  or  preterna- 
ral  baldness. 

C  VLLOC3.  A  surgical  term,  signifying 
irdened  or  indurated;  thus  the  callous 
Iges  of  ulcers. 

CA'LLUS.  (Callus,  i,  m.  and  Callum, 
n.) 

1.  The  bony  matter  deposited  between 
e  divided  ends  of  broken  bones,  about 
e  fourteenth  day  after  the  fracture. 

2.  A   preternatural  hardness,  or  indura- 
>n,  of  any  fleshy  parts. 
Caloca'tanus.     (From   x.x\oz,  beautiful, 

id  hxIcvov,  a  cup;  so  called  from  the  beauty 
its   flower  and   shape.)      The   papaver 
ceas,  or  wild  poppy. 

Calome'lanos  turque'ti.      So  Riverius 
ills  a   purgative  medicine,  composed  of 
ilomel  and  scammony. 
Calo'melas.      (From  kukoq,  good,   and 
•A«c,  black ;  from  its  virtues  and  colour, 
ae  preparation  called  jEthiops  mineral,  or 
idrargyrus  cum  sulphure,  was  formerly  and 
•operly  so  named.  But  calomel  now  means 
white  preparation  of  sublimed  mercury.) 
ee  Submurias  hydrargyri. 
CALORIC.       (Caloricum;  from     color, 
sat.)     Heat.     Igneous   fluid. 
Heat  and  cold  are  perceptions  of  which 
'e  acquire  the  ideas  from  the  senses ;  they 
idicate  only  a  certain  state  in  which  we  find 
turselves,  independent  of  any  exterior  ob- 
ect.    But  as  these  sensations  are  for  the  most 
mrt  produced  by  bodies  around  us,  we  con- 
Jderthemas  causes,  and  judging  by  appear- 


ances, we  apply  the  terms  //of,  or  cold,  to  the 
substances  themselves;  calling  those  bodies 
liot,  which  produce  in  us  the  sensation  of 
heat,  and  those  cold,  which  communicate 
the  contrary  sensation. 

This  ambiguity,  though  of  little  conse- 
quence in  the  common  affairs  of  human  life, 
has  led  unavoidably  to  confusion  and  per- 
plexity in  philosophical  discussions.  It  was 
to  prevent  this,  that  the  framers  of  the  new 
nomenclature  adopted  the  word  caloric, 
which  denotes  that  which  produces  the  sen- 
sation of  heat. 

Theories  of  Heat. 
Two  opinions  have  long  divided  the  phi- 
losophical world  concerning  the  nature  of 
heat. 

1.  The  one  is :  that  the  cause  which  pro- 
duces the  sensation  of  heat,  is  a  real,  or  dis- 
tinct substance,  universally  pervading  na- 
ture, penetrating  the  particles  or  pores  of 
all  bodies  with  more  or  less  facility,  and  in 
different  quantities. 

This  substance,  if  applied  to  our  system  in 
a  greater  proportion  than  italready  contains, 
warms  it,  as  we  call  it,  or  produces  the  sen- 
sation of  heat :  and  hence  it  has  been 
called  caloric  or  calorific. 

2.  The  other  theory  concerning  heat  is  ; 
that  the  cauae  which  produces  that  sensation 
is  not  a  separate  or  self-existing  substance ; 
but  that  it  is  merely  like  gravity,  a  property 
of  matter ;  and  that  it  consists  in  a  specific 
or  peculiar  motion,  or  vibration  of  the  parti- 
cles of  bodies. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  the  first  the- 
ory have  been  principally  deduced  from  the 
evolution  and  absorption  of  heat  during  che- 
mical combinations  ;  those  of  the  latter  are 
chiefly  founded  on  the  production  of  heat 
by  friction.  For  it  has  been  observed,  that 
whatever  is  capable  of  producing  motion  in 
the  particles  of  any  mass  of  matter,  excites 
heat.  Count  Rumford  and  Professor  Davy 
have  paid  uncommon  attention  to  this  fact, 
and  proved,  that  heat  continues  to  be  evolv- 
ed from  a  body  subjected  to  friction,  so  long 
as  it  is  applied,  and  the  texture  or  form  of 
the  body  not  altered. 

All  the  effects  of  heat,  according  to  this 
theory,  depend  therefore  entirely  on  the  vi- 
bratory motion  of  the  particles  of  bodies. 
According  as  this  is  more  or  less  intense,  a 
higher  or  lower  temperature  is  produced  ; 
and  as  it  predominates  over,  is  nearly  equal, 
or  inferior  to  the  attraction  of  cohesion,  bo- 
dies exist  in  the  gaseous,  fluid,  or  solid  state. 

Different  bodies  are  susceptible  of  it  in 
different  degrees,  and  receive  and  commu- 
nicate it  with  different  celerity.  From  the 
generation,  communication,and  abstraction 
of  this  repulsive  motion,  under  these  laws, 
all  the  phenomena  ascribed  to  heat  are 
explicable. 

Each  of  these  theories  has  been  supported 
by  the  most  able  philosophers,  and  given 
occasion  to  the  most  important  disputes  in 
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which  chemists  have  been  engaged ,  Which 
has  contributed  in  a  very  particular  manner 
to  the  advancement  of  the  science.  The 
obscurity  of  the  subject,  however,  is  such, 
that  both  parties  have  been  able  to  advance 
most  plausible  arguments. 

Setting  aside  all  inquiries  concerning  the 
merits  of  these  different  doctrines,  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  the  general  effects, 
which  heat  produces  on  different  bodies. 
For  the  phenomena  which  heat  presents, 
and  their  relation  to  each  other,  may  be  in- 
vestigated with  sufficient  precision,  though 
the  materiality,  or  immateriality  of  it,  may 
remain  unknown  to  us. 

Nature  of  Heat. 

Those  who  consider  heat  as  matter,  as- 
sert that  caloric  exists  in  two  states,  namely, 
in  combination,  or  at  liberty. 

In  the  first  state  it  is  not  sensible  to  our 
organs,  nor  indicated  by  the  thermometer; 
it  forms  a  constituent  part  of  the  body  ; 
but  it  mav  be  brought  back  to  the  state  of 
sensible  heat.  In  this  state  it  affects  ani- 
mals with  the  sensation  of  heat.  It  there- 
fore has  been  called  sensible  or  free  heat, 
or  fire  ;  and  is  synonymous  with  uticom- 
bined  caloric,tbermometrical  caloric,caloric 
of  temperature,  interposed  caloric,  &c.  ex- 
pressions now  pretty  generally  superseded. 
From  the  diversity  of  opinions  among 
chemists  respecting  the  nature  of  caloric, 
several  other  expressions  have  been  intro- 
duced, which  it  is  proper  to  notice.  For 
instance,  by  specific  heat  is  understood,  the 
relative  quantities  of  caloric  contained  in 
equal  weights  of  different  bodies  at  the 
same  temperature.  Latent  heal  is  the  ex- 
pression used  to  denote  that  quantity  of 
caloric  which  a  body  absorbs  when  changing 
its  form.  It  is,  however,  more  properly 
called  caloric  of  fluidity.  The  disposition, 
op  property,  by  which  different  bodies 
contain  certain  quantities  of  caloric,  at  any 
temperature. is  termed  their  capacity  for  heat. 
By  the  expression  of  absolute  heat,  is  under- 
stood the  whole  quantity  of  caloric  which 
any  body  contains. 

Methods  of  exciting  and  collecting  Heat. 

Of  the  different  methods  of  exciting 
heat,  the  following  are  the  most  usual  : 

1.  Production  of  Heat  by  Percussion  or 
Collision. 

This  method  of  producing  heat  is  the 
simplest,  and  therefore  it  is  generally  made 
use  of  in  the  common  purposes  of  life  for 
obtaining  fire. 

When  a  piece  of  hardened  steel  is  struck 
with  a  flint,  some  particles  of  the  metal 
are  scraped  away  from  the  mass,  and  so 
violent  is  the  heat  which  follows  the  stroke, 
that  it  melts  and  vitrifies  them.  If  the  frag- 
ments of  steel  are  caught  upon  paper,  and 
viewed  with  a  microscopc,ii)ost  of  them  will 
be  found  perfect  spherules,  and  very  highly 
polished.  Their  sphericity  demonstrates 
that  they  have    been   in  a  {fa\c\   state   and 
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tne  polish  upon  their  surface  shows  them 
to  be  vitrified. 

No  heat,  however,  has  been  observed 
to  follow  the  percussion  of  liquids,  noro 
the  softer  kind  of  bodies  which  yield  to  a 
slight  impulse. 

2.  Production  of  Heat  by  Frictions. 
Heat  may  likewise  be  excited  by  mere 
friction.  This  practice  is  still  retained  bj 
some  parts  of  the  world.  The  natives  of 
New  Holland  are  said  to  produce  fire  in 
this  manner,  with  great  facility,  and  spread 
it  in  a  wonderful  manner.  For  that  purpose, 
they  take  two  pieces  of  dry  wood  ;  oneis  a 
stick,  about  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  and 
the  other  piece  is  flat;  the  stick  they  bring 
to  an  obtuse  point  at  one  end,  and  pressing 
it  upon  the  other  piece,  they  turn  it  very 
nimbly,  by  holding  it  between  both  bands, 
as  we  do  a  chocolate-mill,  often  shifting 
their  hands  up,  and  then  moving  down  upon 
it,  in  order  to  increase  the  pressure  as  ranch 
as  possible.  By  this  method,  they  get  fire  in 
a  few  minutes,  and  from  the  smallest  spark 
they  increase  it  with  great  speed  anddej. 
terity. 

If  the  irons  at  the  axis  of  a  coach-wheel 
are  applied  to  each  other,  without  the  inter- 
position  of  some  unctuous  matter  to  keep 
them  from  immediate  contact  tuey  will  be- 
come so  hot  when  the  carriage  runs  swiftly 
along,  as  to  set  the  wood  on  fire;  and  the 
fore-wheels,  being  smallest-  and  making 
most  revolutions  in  a  given  time,  will  he 
most  in  danger. 

The  same  will  happen  to  mill-work,  orto 
any  other  machinery. 

It  is  no  uncommon  practice  in  this  conn- 
try,  for  blacksmiths  to  use  a  plate  of  iron,  as 
an  extemporaneous  substitute  for  a  tinder- 
box  ;  for  it  may  be  hammered  on  an  anvil 
till  it  becomes  red  hot,  and  will  fire  a  bra- 
stone  match.  A  strong  man,  who  strikes 
quick,  and  keeps  turning  the  iron  so  that 
both  sides  may  be  equally  exposed  to  the 
force  of  the  hammer,  will  perform  this  in 
less  than  would  be  expected. 

If,  in  the  coldest  season,  one  dense  iron 
plate  be  laid  on  another,  and  pressed  to- 
gether by  a  weight,  and  then  rubbed  upon 
each  other  by  reciprocal  motions,  they  will 
gradually  grow  so  hot  as,  in  a  short  tirne,to 
emit  sparks,  and  at  last  become  ignited. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  substances 
should  be  very  hard  ;  a  cord  rubbed  back- 
wards and  forwards  swiftly  against  a  post 
or  a  tree  will  take  fire.  . 

Count    Rumford    and   Professor  rW 
have  made  some  very  ingenious  and  vaiu 
Me  experiments  concerning  the  heat  e^o. 
cd  by  friction. 

3.  Production  of  Heat  by  Chemical  &» 
To  this  belongs  the  heat  produced  d 
combustion.  There  are,  besides  this,  mj 
chemical  processes  wherein  rapid  cnen  ^ 
action  takes  place,  accompany J  « « 
-levclopement  of  heat,  or  fire,  and  P    • 
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4.  Solar  Heat. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  solar  rays,  when 
collected  by  a  mirror,  or  lens,  into  a  focus, 
produce  the  most  astonishing  effects. 

Dr.  Herschel  has  discovered  that  there 
are  rays  emitted  from  the  sun,  which  have 
not  the  power  of  illuminating  or  producing 
vision :  and  that  these  are  the  rays  which 
produce  the  heat  of  the  solar  light 

Consequently,  heat  is  emitted  from  the 
sun  in  rays,  but  these  rays  are  not  the  same 
with  the  rays  of  light. 

9.  Production  of  Heat  by  the  Electric  Spark, 
and  by  Galvanism. 

The  effects  of  electricity  are  too  well 
known  in  this  point  of  view,  to  need  any 
description. 

Galvanism  has  of  late  become  a  powerful 
instrument  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  heat. 
"Not  only  easily  inflammable  substances, 
such  as  phosphorus,  sulphur,  &.c.  have  been 
fired,  but  likewise  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin, 
and  the  rest  of  the  metals,  have  been 
burnt  by  means  of  galvanism. 

General  Effects  of  Heat. 

Expansive  property  of  Heat. — This  is  the 
first  and  most  obvious  effect  which  heat 
produces  on  bodies.  Experience  has  taught 
us  that,  at  all  times,  when  bodies  become 
hot,  they  increase  in  bulk.  The  bodies  ex- 
perience a  dilatation  which  is  greater  in  pro- 
portion to  the  accumulation  of  caloric,  or, 
m  other  words,  to  the  intensity  of  the  heat. 
This  is  a  general  law,  which  holds  good  as 
ion.i;  as  the  bodies  have  suffered  no  change 
either  in  their  combinalion  or  in  the  quan- 
tity of  their  chemical  principles. 

This  power,  which  heat  possesses,  con- 
sists therefore  in  a  constant  tendency  to 
separate  the  particles  of  bodies.  Hence 
philosophers  consider  heat  as  the  repulsive 
power  which  acts  upon  all  bodies  whatever, 
and  which  is  in  constant  opposition  to  the 
power  of  attraction. 

The  phenomena  which  result  from  these 
mutual  actions,  seem,  as  it  were,  the  secret 
springs  of  nature.  Heat,  however,  does 
not  expand  all  bodies  equally,  and  we  are 
still  ignorant  of  the  laws  which  it  follows. 

1.  Expansion  of  Fluid  Bodies  by  Heat. 
Take  a  glass  globe,  with  a  long  slender 
neck(called  a  bolt  head;)fill  it  up  to  thr  neck 
with  water,  ardent  spirit,  or  any  other  fluid 
which  maybe  coloured  with  red  or  black  ink, 
in  order  to  be  more  visible,and  then  immerse 
the  globe  of  the  instrument  in  a  vessel  of  hot 
water;  the  included  fluid  will  instantly  begin 
to  mount  into  the  neck.  If  it  be  taken  out 
of  the  water  and  brought  near  the  fire,  it 
will  ascend  more  and  more,  in  proportion 
as  it  becomes  heated  ;  but,  upon  removing  it 
from  the  source  of  heat,  it  will  sink  again  : 
a  clear  proof  that  caloric  dilates  it,  so  as  to 
make  it  occupy  more  space  when  hot  than 
when  cold.   These  experiments  may,  there- 


fore, serve  as  a  demonstration   that  heat 
expands  fluid  bodies. 

2.  Expansion  of  Aeriform  Bodies  by  Heat. 

Take  a  bladder  partly  filled  with  air, 
the  neck  of  which  is  closely  tied,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  enclosed  air  from  escaping, 
and  let  it  be  held  near  a  fire.  The  air  will 
soon  begin  to  occupy  more  space,  and  the 
bladder  will  become  gradually  distended  ; 
on  continuing  the  expansion  of  the  air,  by 
increasing  the  heat,  the  bladder  will  burst 
with  a  loud  report. 

3.  Expansion  of  Solid  Bodies  by  Heat. 

If  we  take  a  bar  of  iron,  six  inches  long, 
and  put  it  into  a  fire  till  it  becomes  red-hot ; 
and  then  measure  it  in  this  state  accurately, 
it  will  be  found  l-20th  of  an  inch  longer 
than  it  was  before;  that  is,  about  120th  part 
of  the  whole.  That  the  metal  is  propor- 
tionally expanded  in  breadth,  will  be  seen 
by  trying  to  pass  it  through  an  aperture 
which  it  fitted  exactly  when  cold,  but  which 
will  not  admit  it  when  red-hot.  The  bar  is, 
therefore,  increased  in  length  and  diameter. 

To  discover  the  minutest  changes  of  ex- 
pansion by  heat,  and  the  relative  propor- 
tions thereof,  instruments  have  been  con- 
trived, called  Pyrometers,  the  sensibility  of 
which  is  so  delicate  as  to  show  an  expan- 
sion of  1-100000  of  an  inch. 

It  is  owing  to  this  expansion  of  metals, 
that  the  motion  of  time-pieces  is  rendered 
erroneous  ;  but  the  ingenuity  of  artists  has 
discovered  methods  of  obviating  this  inac- 
curacy by  employing  the  greater  expansion 
of  one  metal,  to  counteract  the  expansion 
ol  another  ;  this  is  effected  in  what  is  called 
the  gridiron  pendulum.  Upon  the  same 
principle  a  particular  construction  of  watch- 
es has  been  contrived. 

The  expansion  of  metals  is  likewise  one 
of  the  principal  reasons  that  clocks  and 
watches  vary  in  winter  and  summer,  when 
worn  in  the  pocket,  or  exposed  to  the  open 
air,  or  when  carried  into  a  hotter  or  a  colder 
climate.  For  the  number  of  the  vibrations 
of  the  pendulum  is  always  in  the  sub-du- 
plicate ratio  of  its  length,  and  as  the  length 
is  changed  by  heat  and  cold,  the  times  of 
vibration  will  be  also  changed.  The  quan- 
tityof  alteration, when  considered  in  a  single 
vibration,  is  exceedingly  small,  but  when 
they  are  often  repeated,  it  will  be  very 
sensible.  An  alteration  of  one-thousandth 
part  in  the  time  of  a  single  vibration  of  a 
pendulum  which  beats  seconds,  will  make 
a  change  of  eighty-six  whole  vibrations  in 
twenty-four  hours. 

As  different  metals  expand  differently 
with  the  same  degree  of  heat;  these  musical 
instruments,  whose  parts  are  to  maintain  a 
constant  true  proportion,  should  never  be 
strung  with  different  metals.  It  is  on  this 
account  that  harspsicords,  &c.  are  out  of 
tune  by  a  change  of  temperature. 

Bodies  which  are  brittle,  or  which  want 
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flexibility,  crack  or  break,  if  suddenly  heat- 
ed. This  likewise  depends  upon  the  expan- 
sive force  of"  heat,  stretching  the  surface  to 
which  itis  applied,  while  the  other  parts,  not 
being  equally  heated,  do  not  expand  in  the 
same  ratio,  and  are  therefore  torn  asunder 
or  break.  Hence  thin  vessels  stand  heat 
better  than  thick  ones.  The  same  holds, 
when  they  are  suddenly  cooled. 
Measurement  of  Heat. 

Upon  the  expansive  property  of  heat, 
which  we  have  considered  before,is  founded 
its  artificial  measurement.  Various  means 
have  been  employed  to  assist  the  imperfec- 
tion of  our  sensations  in  judging  of  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  beat,  for  our  feelings  un- 
aided afford  but  very  inaccurate  information 
concerning  this  matler  ;  they  indicate  the 
presence  of  heat,  only  when  the  bodies  pre- 
sented to  them  are  hotter  than  the  actual 
temperature  of  our  organs  of  feeling.  When 
those  bodies  are  precisely  of  the  same  tem- 
perature with  our  body,  which  we  make  the 
standard  of  comparison,  we  then  are  not 
sensible  of  the  presence  of  heat  in  them. 
When  their  temperature  is  less  than  that  of 
our  bodies,  their  contact  gives  us  what  is 
called  the  sensation  of  cold. 

The  effects  of  heat  upon  material  bodies 
in  general,  which  are  easily  visible  to  us, 
afford  more  precise  and  determinate  indica 
fions  of  the  intensity,  than  can  be  derived 
from  our  feelings  alone.  The  ingenuity  of 
the  philosopher  and  artist  has  therefore  fur- 
nished us  with  instruments  for  measuring 
the  relative  he;\t  or  temperature  of  bodies. 
These  instruments  are  called  Thermometers 
and  Pyrometers  By  these,  all  degrees  are 
measurable,  from  the  slightest,  to  that  of 
the  most  intense  heat. 

1.  Nature  of  the   Thermometer. 

A  thermometer  is  a  hollow  tube  of  glass, 
hermetically  sealed,  and  blown  at  one  end 
in  (he  shape  of  a  hollow  globe.  The  bulb  and 
part  of  the  tube  are  filled  with  mercury, 
which  is  the  only  fluid  which  expands 
equally.  When  we  immerse  the  bulb  of  the 
thermometer  in  a  hot  body,  the  mercury 
expands,  and  of  course  rises  in  the  tube;  but 
when  we  plunge  it  into  a  cold  body,the  mer- 
curycontracts.and  of  course  falls  in  the  tube. 

The  rising  of  the  mercury  indicates, 
therefore,  an  increase  of  heat  ;  its  falling, 
a  diminution  of  it;  and  the  quantity  which 
it  rises  or  falls,  denotes  the  proportion  of 
increase  or  diminution.  To  facilitate  ob- 
servation, the  tube  is  divided  into  a  number 
of  equal  parts,  called  degrees. 

Further,  if  we  plunge  a  thermometer 
ever  so  often  into  melting  snow  or  ice,  it 
will  always  stand  at  the  same  point.  Hence 
we  learn  that  snow  or  ice  always  begins  to 
melt  ut  the  same  temperature. 

If  we  plunge  a  thermometer  repeatedly 
into  water  kept  boiling,  we  find  that  the 
mercury  rises  up  to  a  certain  point.     This  is 
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tiiereiore  tiie  point  at  which  water  always 
boils,  provided  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere  be  the  same. 

There  are  four  different  thermometers 
used  at  present  in  Europe,  differing  from 
each  other  in  the  number  of  degrees  into 
which  the  space  between  the  freezing  and 
boiling  points  is  divided.  These  are  Fah- 
renheit's,Ueaumur's,  '  elsius's,  andDelisles, 

The  thermometer  uniformly  used  in  Bri- 
tain, is  Fahrenheit's  ;  in  this  the  freeing 
point  is  fixed  at  32° — the  boiling  point  at 
212°  above  0° — or  the  part  at  which  doth 
the  ascending  and  descending  series  of 
numbers  commence. 

In  the  thermometer  which  was  first  con- 
structed by  Reaumur,  the  scale  is  divided 
into  a  smaller  number  of  degrees  upon  the 
same  length,  and  contains  not  more  than 
80°  between  the  freezing  and  the  boilin' 
points.  The  freezing  point  is  fixed  in  this 
thermometer  precisely  at  0°,  the  term  be- 
tween the  ascending  and  the  descends 
series  of  numbers.  Again,  100  is  the  nomber 
of  the  degrees  between  the  freezing  and 
the  boiling  points  in  the  scale  of  Celsius; 
which  has  been  introduced  into  France, 
since  the  revolution,  under  the  name  of  the 
Centigrade  thermometer  ;  and  the  freezing 
point  is  in  this,  as  in  the  thermometer  of 
Reaumur,  fixed  at  0°.  One  degree  on  tbe 
scale  of  Fahrenheit,  appears,  from  this  ac- 
count, to  be  equal  to  4-9ths  of  a  degree  on 
that  of  Reaumur,  and  to  5-9ths  of  a  degree 
on  that  of  Celsius. 

The  space  in  Delisle's  thermometer  be- 
tween the  freezing  and  boiling  points  isdi- 
vided  into  150°,  but  the  graduation begiosat 
the  boiling  point,  and  increases  toward  the 
freezing  point.  The  boiling  point  is  marked 
0°,  the  freezing  point  150°.  Hence  180 
F  :=150  D,  or  6  F  -.=5  D.  To  reduce  the 
degrees  of  Delisles  thermometer  undtr  the 
boiling  point  to  those  of  Fahrenheit;  we 
have  F:=212— 6-5  D;  to  reduce  those 
above  the  boiling  point  F:=  212  -{-  n-oD. 
Upon  the  knowledge  of  this  proportion  it  is 
easy  for  the  student  to  reduce  the  degrees 
of  any  of  these  thermometers  into  the  de- 
grees of  auy  other  of  them. 

1.  Nature  of  the  Pyrometer. 

To  measure  those  higher  degrees  of  heat 
to  which  the  thermometer  cannot  be  appli- 
ed, there  have  been  other  instruments  in- 
vented by  different  philosophers:  these  are 
called  pyrometers.  The  most  celebratedin- 
strument  of  this  kind,  and  which  has  been 
adopted  into  general  use,  is  that  invented 
by  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Wedgwood. 

This  instrument  is  also  sufficiently  simple- 
It  consists  of  two  pieces  of  bass  fixed  on  a 
plate,  so  as  to  be  6-IOthsof  an  inch  asunder 
at  one  end,  and  3-10thsat  the  other;  a  scale 
is  marked  upon  them,  which  is  divided  into 
240  equal  parts,  each  1  10th  of  an  inch ;  »"d 
With  this  his  range,  are  furnished  a  sufficien 
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umber  of  pieces  of  baked  clay,  which  must 
have  been  prepared  in  a  red  heat,  and  must 
be  of  given  dimensions.  These  pieces  of 
clay,  thus  prepared,  are  first  to  he  applied 
cold,  to  the  rule  of  the  gauge,  that  there 
may  no  mistake  take  place  in  regard  to  their 
dimensions.  Then  any  one  of  .hem  is  to  be 
exposed  to  the  heat  which  is  to  be  measured, 
till  it  snail  have  been  completely  penetrated 
by  it.  It  is  then  removed  and  applied  to  the 
gauge  the  difference  between  its  former 
and  its  present  dimensions,  will  show  how 
much  it  has  shrunk  ;  and  will  consequently 
indicate  to  what  degree  the  intensity  of  the 
heatio  which  it  was  exposed  amounted. 

High  temperatures  can  thus  be  ascertain- 
ed with  accuracy.  Each  degree  of  VY'edge- 
wood's  pyrometer  is  equal  to  130°  of  Fah- 
renheit's. 

Exceptions  to  the  Expansion  by  Heat. 

Philosophers  have  noticed  a  few  excep- 
tions to  the  law  of  heat  expanuing  bodies. 
For  instance  ;  water,  when  cooled  down 
within  about  7°  of  the  freezing  point,  in- 
stead of  contracting  on  the  farther  depriva- 
tion of  heat,  actually  expands. 

Another  seeming  exception  is  manifested 
in  alumine,  or  clay  ;  others  occur  in  the 
sase  of  cast  iron,  and  a  few  other  metals. 
Alumine  contracts  on  being  heated,  and  cast- 
iron,  bismuth,  &.e.  when  fully  fused,  are 
more  dense  than  when  solid  ;  for,  as  soon 
as  they  become  so,  they  decrease  in  density, 
.they  expand  in  the  act  of  cooling,  and  hence 
the  sharpness  of  figures  upon  iron  which 
has  been  cast  in  moulds,  compared  to  that 
of  many  other  metals. 

Some  philosophers  have  persuaded  them- 
selves that  these  exceptions  are  only  appa- 
rent, but  not  really  true.  They  say  when 
water  freezes,  it  assumes  a  crystalline  form, 
the  crystals  cross  each  other,  and  cause  nu- 
merous vacuities,  and  thus  the  ice  occupies 
more  space.  The  same  is  the  case  with  fused 
iron,  bismuth,  and  antimony.  The  contrac- 
tion of  clay  is  considered  owing  to  the  loss 
of  water,  of  which  it  lose-  a  part  at  every 
increased  degree  of  temperature  hitherto 
tried  ;  there  is  therefore  a  loss  of  matter ; 
and  a  reduction  of  volume  must  follow  : 
but  others  assert,  that  this  only  happens  to 
a  certain  extent. 

Mr.  Tilloch  has  published  a  brief  exami- 
nation of  the  received  doctrines  respecting 
heat  and  caloric,  in  which  these  truths  are 
more  fully  considered,  together  with  many 
other  interesting  facts  relative  to  the  re- 
ceived notions  of  heat. 

Equal  Distribution  of  Heat. 

If  a  number  of  bodies  of  different  tem- 
peratures are  placed  in  contact  with  each 
other,  they  will  all  at  a  certain  time  acquire 
a  temperature,  which  is  intermediate  ;  the 
caloric  of  the  hottest  body  will  diffuse  itself 
among  those  which  are  heated  in  a  less  de- 
gree, till  they  have  all  acquired  a  certain 
raean  temperature.    Thus,  if  a  bar  of  iron 


which  has  been  made  red  hot  be  kept  in  the 
open  air,  it  does  not  retain  the  heat  which  it 
had  received,  but  becomes  gradually  colder 
and  colder,  till  it  arrives  at  the  temperature 
of  the  bodies  in  its  neighbourhood.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  cool  down  the  iron  bar  by 
keeping  it  for  some  time  covered  with  snow, 
and  then  carry  it  into  a  v\arni  room,  it  does 
not  retain  its  low  temperature,  but  becomes 
gradually  hotter,  till  it  acquires  the  tempe- 
rature ol  the  room,  it  is  therefore  obvious, 
that  in  the  one  instance  the  temperature 
is  lowered,  and  in  the  other  it  is  raised. 
These  changes  of  temperature  occupy  a 
longer  or  a  shorter  time  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  body,  but  they  always  take 
place  at  last.  This  law  itself  is,  indeed,  fa- 
miliar to  every  one  :  when  we  wish  to  heat 
a  body,  we  carry  it  towards  the  fire  :  when 
we  wish  to  cool  it,  we  surround  it  by  cold  , 
bodies. 

Propagation  of  Heat- 

We  have  seen,  that  when  bodies  of  high- 
er temperature  than  others  are  brought  into 
contact  with  each  other,  the  beat  is  propa- 
gated from  the  first  to  the  second,  or  the 
colder  body  deprives  the  warmer  of  its  ex 
cess  of  heat.  We  shall  now  see  that  some 
bodies  do  so  much  more  quickly  than  others, 
through  some  bodies  caloric  passes  with 
undiminished  velocity,  through  others  its 
passage  is  prodigiousiy  retarded. 

This  disposition  of  bodies  of  admitting, 
under  equal  circumstances,  the  refrigeration 
of  a  heated  bod\  within  a  shorter  or  a  long- 
er time,  is  called  the  power  conducting  heat ; 
and  a  body  is  said  to  be  a  better  or  worse  con- 
ductor of  heat,  as  it  allows  the  refrigeration 
to  go  on  quicker  or  slower.  Those  bodies, 
therefore,  which  possess  the  property  of  let- 
ting heat  pass  with  fai  ility  are  called  good 
conductors,  those  through  which  it  passes 
with  difficulty  are  called  bad  conductors,  and 
those  through  which  it  is  supposed  not  to 
pass  at  all,  are  called  non-conductors  :  thus 
we  say,  in  common  language,  some  bodies 
are  warm,  or  capable  of  preserving  warmth, 
and  from  this  arises  the  great  difference  in 
the  sensation  excited  by  different  bodies, 
when  applied  at  the  same  temperature  to 
our  organs  of  feeling.  Hence,  if  we  im- 
merse our  hand  in  mercury,  we  feel  a  great- 
er sensation  of  cold  than  when  we  im- 
merse it  in  water,  and  a  piece  of  metal 
appears  to  be  much  colder  than  a  piece  of 
wood,  though  their  temperatures,  when  ex- 
amined by  means  of  the  thermometer,  are 
precisely  the  same. 

It  is  probable,  that  all  solids  conduct  heat 
in  some  degree,  though  they  differ  very  much 
in  their  conducting  power.  Metals  are  the 
best  conductors  of  heat ;  but  the  conducting 
powers  of  these  substances  are  by  no  means 
equal.  Stones  seem  to  be  the  next  best  con- 
ductors. Glass  conducts  heat  very  slowly; 
wood  and  charcoal  still  slower ;  and  fea- 
thers, silk,  wool,  and  hair,  are  still  wbrs* 
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conductors  than  any  of  the  substances  yet 
mentioned. 

The  best  conductors  of  electricity  and  gal- 
vanism are  also  the  best  conductors  of  heat. 

Experiment. — Take  a  number  of  straight 
wires,  of  equal  diameters  and  lengths,  but 
of  different  metals ;  for  instance,  gold,  silver, 
copper,  iron,&c.  ;  cover  each  of  them  with 
a  thin  coat  of  wax,  or  tallow,  and  plunge 
their  extremities  into  water,  kept  boiling,  or 
into  melted  lead.  The  melting  of  the  coat  of 
wax  will  show  that  caloric  is  more  quickly 
transmitted  through  some  metals  than  others. 

It  is  on  this  account  also,  that  the  end  of 
a  glass  rod  may  be  kept  red-hot  for  a  long 
time,  or  even  melted,  without  any  inconve- 
nience to  the  hand  which  holds  the  other 
extremity ;  though  a  similar  metallic  rod 
heated  in  the  same  manner,  would  very 
soon  become  too  hot  to  be  held. 

Liquid  and  Jleriform  Bodies  convey  H^at  by 

an  actual  Change  in  the  Situation  of  their 

Particles. 

Count  Rumford  was  the  first  who  proved 
that  fluids  in  general  and  aeriform  bodies, 
convey  heat  on  a  different  principle  from 
that  observed  in  solids.  This  opinion  is 
pretty  generally  admitted,  though  various 
ingenious  experiments  have  been  made  by 
different  philosophers  to  prove  the  contrary. 
In  water,  for  instance,  the  Count  has  proved 
that  caloric  is  propagated  principally  in 
consequence  of  the  motion  which  is  occa- 
sioned in  the  particles  of  that  fluid. 

All  fluids  are  considered  by  him,  strictly 
speaking,  in  a  similar  respect  as  mm-conducl- 
ors  of  caloric.  They  can  receive  it.  indeed, 
from  other  substance;,  and  can  give  it  to 
other  substances,  but  no  particle  can  either 
receive  it  from  or  give  it  to  another  particle 
of  the  same  kind.  Before  a  fluid,  there- 
fore, can  be  heated  or  cooled,  every  parti- 
cle must  go  individually  to  the  substance 
from  which  it  receives  or  to  which  it  gives 
out  caloric.  Heat  being,  therefore,  only 
propagated  in  fluids,  in  consequence  of  the 
internal  motion  of  their  particles,  which 
transport  the  heat ;  the  more  rapid  these 
motions  are,  the  more  rapid  is  the  commu- 
nication of  heat.  The  cause  of  these  mo- 
tions is  the  change  in  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  fluid,  occasioned  by  the  change  of 
temperature,  and  the  rapidity  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  change  of  the  specific  srravity  of 
the  liquid  by  any  given  change  of  tempera- 
ture. The  following  experiment  may  serve 
to  illustrate  this  theory. 

Take  a  thin  glass  tube,  eight  or  ten  inches 
long,  and  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  Pour 
into  the  bottom  part,  for  about  the  depth  of 
one  inch,  a  little  water  coloured  with  Brazil 
wood,  or  litmus,  and  then  fill  up  the  tube 
with  common  water,  extremely  gently,  so  as 
to  keep  the  two  strata  quite  distinct  from 
each  other.  Having  done  this,  heat  the 
Oottom  part  of  the  tube  over  a  lamn ;  tbe 
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coloured  infusion  will  then  ascend  and 
gradually  tinge  the  whole  fluid;  0'n  the 
contrary  if  the  heat  be  applied  above  the 
water  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  may  be 
made  to  boil  but  the  colouring  matter  will 
remain  at  the  bottom  undisturbed.  Tbe  heat 
cannot  act  downwards  to  make  it  ascend 

By  thus  being  able  to  make  the  upper  par' 
of  a  fluid  boil  without  heating  the  bottom 
part,  water  may  be  kept  boiling  for  a  consi. 
derable  time  in  a  glass  tube  over  ice  with' 
out  melting  it. 

Other  experiments,  illustrating  tbe  sane 
principle,  may  be  found  in  Count  Rumford's 
excellent  Essays,  especially  in  Essay  the 
7th;  1797. 

To  this  indefatigable  philosopher  we  are 
wholly  indebted  for  the  above  facts:  he 
was  the  first  who  taught  us  that  air  and  n- 
ter  were  nearly  non-conductors.  There. 
suits  of  his  experiments,  which  are  contain 
ed  in  the  above  Essay,  are  highly  interest, 
ing ;  they  also  show  that  the  conducuV 
power  of  fluids  is  impaired  by  tbe  admix- 
ture of  fibrous  and  glutinous  matter. 

Count  Rumford  proved  that  ice  melted 
more  than  80  times  slower,  when  boiling. 
hot  water  stood  on  its  surface,  than  wbea 
the  ice  was  placed  to  swim  on  tbe  surface 
of  the  hot  water  Other  experiments  show- 
ed that  water,  only  8  degrees  of  Fahrenheit 
above  the  freezing  point,  or  at  the  temper- 
ature of  forty  degrees,  melts  as  much  ice, 
in  any  given  time  as  an  equal  volume  of 
that  fluid  at  any  higher  temperature. provi- 
ded the  water  stands  on  the  surface  of  the 
ice  Water,  at  the  temperature  of  413, is 
found  to  melt  more  ice,  when  standing cq 
its  surface,  than  boiling  water.  It  appears 
however  that  liquids  are  not,  as  he  suppo- 
ses, complete  non-conductors  of  caloric: 
becHuse  if  heat  be  applied  at  top,  it  is  ca- 
pable of  making  its  way  down\vards,throDgh 
water  for  example,  though  very  imperfectly 
and  slowly. 

It  becomes  further  evident  from  tbe 
Count's  ingenious  experiments,  that  of  the 
different  substances  used  in  clothing,  hares' 
fur  and  eider-down  are  the  warmest;  next 
to  these,  beavers'  fur,  raw  silk,  sheep's  wool, 
cotton  wool,and  lastly,  lint,  or  the  scrapings 
of  fine  linen.  In  fur,  the  air  interposed 
among  its  particles  is  so  engaged  as  not  to 
be  driven  away  by  the  heat  communicated 
thereto  by  the  animal  body;  not  being  easily 
displaced.it  becomes  a  barrier  to  defend  the 
animal  body  from  the  external  cold  Hence 
it  is  obvious  that  those  skins  are  warmest 
which  have  the  finest,  longest,  and  thickest 
fur ;  and  that  the  furs  of  the  beaver,  otter, 
and  other  like  quadrupeds,  which  live  much 
in  the  WHter,  and  the  feathers  of  water-fowl, 
are  capable  of  confining  the  heat  of  those 
animals  in  winter,  notwithstanding  the  cold- 
ness of  the  water  which  they  frequent. 
Bears,and  various  other  animals,  inhabitant- 
of  cold  climates,  which  do  not  often  tajse 
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the  water,  have  their  fur  much  thicker  ou 
their  backs  than  ou  their  bellies. 

The  snow  which  covers  the  surface  of  the 
earth  in  winter,  in  high  latitudes,  is  doubt- 
less designed  as  a  garment  to  defend  it 
against  the  piercing  winds  from  the  polar 
regions,  which  prevail  during  the  cold  season. 

Without  dwelling  farther  upon  the  philo- 
sophy of  this  truth,  we  must  briefly  remark 
that  the  happy  application  of  this  law,  satis- 
factorily elucidates  some  of  the  most  inter- 
esting facts  of  the  economy  of  nature. 

Theory  of  Caloric  of  Fluidity,  or  Latent 
Heat. 

There  are  some  bodies  which,  when  sub- 
.  mitted  to  the  action  of  caloric,  dilate  to  such 
a  degree,  and  the  power  of  aggregation  sub- 
sisting among  their  particles  is  so  much  de- 
stroyed and  removed  to  such  a  distance  by 
the  interposition  ol  caloric,  that  they  slide 
aver  each  other  in  every  direction,  and 
herefore  appear  in  a  fluid  state.  This  phe- 
lomenon  is  called  fusion.  Bodies  thus  reo- 
lered  fluid  by  means  of  caloric,  are  said  to 
>e  fused,  or  melted ;  and  those  that  are  sub- 
ectto  it,  are  c&Ued  fusible. 

Ihe  greater  number  of  solid  bodies  may, 
ly  the  application  of  heat,  be  converted  into 
luids.  Thus  metals  may  be  fused  ;  sulphur, 
•esin,  phosphorus,  may  be  melted  ;  ice 
nay  be  convened  into  water,  ice. 

Those  bodies  which  cannot  be  rendered 
luid  by  any  degree  of  heat  hitherto  known, 
le  called  infusible. 

li  the  elfects  of  heat  under  certain  cir- 
umstances,  be  carried  still  further  than  is 
ecessary  to  render  bodies  fluid,  vaporiza- 
iou  begais ;  the  bodies  then  become  con- 
erted  into  the  vaporous  or  gaseous  slate. 
Vaporization,  however,  does  not  always  re- 
,uire  a  previous  fusion  Some  bodies  are 
.apable  of  being  converted  into  the  vapo- 
rous state,  without  previously  becoming 
luid,  and  others  cannot  be  volatilized  at  any 
einperature  hitherto  known  :  the  latter  are 
ermed  fixed. 

Fluidity  is  therefoie  by  no  means  essen- 
ial  to  any  species  of  matter,  but  always  de- 
>ends  on  the  presence  of  a  quantity  of  ca- 
oric.  Solidity  is  the  natural  state  of  all 
iodies,  and  there  can  be  no  uoubt  that  every 
luid  is  capable  of  being  rendered  solid  by  a 
lue  reduction  of  temperature  ;  and  every 
olid  may  be  fused  by  the  agency  of  calo- 
ic,  if  the  latter  does  not  decompose  them 
it  a  temperature  inferior  to  that  which 
.vould  be  necessary  for  their  fusion. 
9 

Caloric  of  Fluidity. 
Dr.  Black  was  the  first  who  proved  that 
whenever  caloric  combines  with  a  solid 
"body,  the  body  becomes  heated  only,  until 
it  is  rendered  fluid :  and  that,  while  it  is  ac- 
quiring the  fluid  state,  its  temperature  re- 
mains stationary, though  caloric  is  continued 
to  he  added  to  it.    The   same  is  the  case 


when  fluids  are  converted  into  the  aeriform 
or  vaporous  state. 

From  these  facts,  the  laws  of  latent  heat 
have  been  inferred  The  theory  may  be 
illustrated  by  means  of  the  following  ex- 
periments. 

lfalump  of  ice,  at  a  low  temperature,sup- 
pose  at  22°,  be  brought  into  a  warm  room; 
it  will  become  gradually  less  cold,  as  may 
be  discovered  by  means  of  the  thermometer. 
After  a  very  short  time,  it  will  reach  the 
temperature  of  32°,  (the  freezing  point ;) 
but  there  it  slops.  The  ice  then  begins  to 
melt ;  but  the  process  goes  on  very  slowly. 
During  the  whole  of  that  time  its  tempera- 
ture continues  at  32°  ;  and  as  it  is  constant- 
ly surrounded  by  warm  air,  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  caloric  is  constantly  entering 
into  it  ;  yet  it  doi  s  not  become  hotter  till  it 
is  changed  into  water.  Ice,  therefore,  is 
converted  into  water  by  a  quantity  of  calo- 
ric uniting  with  it. 

It  has  been  found  by  calculation,  that  ice 
in  melting  absorbs  140°  of  caloric,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  produced  still  re- 
maining at  32°. 

This  fact  maybe  proved  in  adirectmanner. 

Take  one  pound  of  ice,  at  32°,  reduced 
to  a  coarse  powder  ;  put  it  into  a  wooden 
bowl,  and  pour  over  it  one  pound  of  water, 
heated  to  172°  ;  all  the  ice  will  become 
melted,  and  the  temperature  of  the  whole 
tiuid,  if  examined  by  a  lhermometer,will  be 
32°  ;  14l)°  of  caloric  are  therefore  lost,  and 
it  is  this  quantity  which  was  requisite  to 
convert  the  ice  into  water.  This  experi- 
ment succeeds  better,  if,  instead  of  ice, 
fresh-falien  snow  be  employed. 

This  caloric  has  been  called  latent  caloric, 
because  its  presence  is  not  measureable  by 
the  thermometer;  also  more  properly  ca- 
loric of  fluidity. 

Dr.  Black  has  also  ascertained  by  experi- 
ment,that  the  fluidity  of  melted  wax,  tallow, 
spermaceti,  metals,  &.c  is  owingto  the  same 
cause ;  and  Landriani  proved, that  this  is  the 
case  with  sulphur.alum. nitrate  of  potash  ,bc. 

We  consider  it  therefore  as  a  general  law, 
that  whenever  a  solid  is  converted  into  a 
fluid,  it  combines  with  caloric,  and  that  i? 
the  cause  of  fluidity. 

On  the  sudden  transition  of  solids  into 
fluids,  is  founded  the  well-known 

Production  of  Artificial  Cold,  by  means  of 
Frigorifc  Mixtures. 
A  number  of  experiments  have  been  late- 
ly made  by  different  philosophers,  in  order 
to  produce  artificial  cold.  And  as  these  me- 
thods are  often  employed  in  chemistry,  with 
a  view  to  expose  bodies  to  the  influence  of 
very  low  temperatures,  we  shall  enumerate 
the  different  substances  which  may  be 
made  use  of  for  that  purpose,  and  the  de- 
grees of  cold  which  they  are  capable  of 
producing.  We  are  indebted  for  them  \<i 
Pepys,  Walker,  and  Lowitz, 
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A  TABLE  OF  FREEZING  MIXTURES. 


-                             Mixtures. 

1  hermomeler  sinks. 

■— 

^Munateof  ammonia 
Nitrate  of  potash      - 
Water      - 

.     5  parts 

-  5 

-  16 

From  50°  to  10°. 

Muriate  ot  ammonia 
Nitrate  of  po'ash 
Sulphate  of  soda 
Water 

-  5  parts 

-  5 

-  8 

-  16 

From  50°  to  4°. 

Sulphate  of  soda 

Diluted  nitric  acid     - 

Sulphate  of   soda 

Muriatic  acid    - 

Snow 

Muriate  of  soda 

-  3  parts 

-  2 

.         -     8  parTs 

-  5 

-  1  part 

-  1 

-  2  parts 

-  1 

From  50°  to  —3°. 

From  60°  to  0°. 

From  32°  to  0°. 

Snow,  or  pounded  ice 
Muriate  of  soda 

From  0°  to  —6°. 

Snow,  or  pounded  ice 
Muriate  ot  soda 
Muriate  of  ammonia  anc 
of  potasli 

-  12  parts 

-  5 
nitrate 

-  5 

From  —5°  to  —18°. 

Snow,  or  pounded  ice 
Muriate  of  soda 
Nitrate  of  ammonia 

-  12  parts 

-  5 

-  o 

From  —18°  to  —25°. 

Snow 

Diluted  nitric  acid     - 

-  3  parts 

-  2 

From  0C  to  — 46°. 

Muriate  of  lime 
Snow 

-  3  parts 

-  2 

From  32-  to  —50°. 

Potash     - 

Snow       ... 

-     4  parts 
•     3 

From  32°  to  —51°. 

Snow 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid 

Diluted  nitric  acid  - 

-  8  parts 

-  3 

-  3 

From— 10°  to  — 56:. 

Snow 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid 

-     1  part 

From  20°  to  —60°. 

Muriate  of  lime 
Snow 

-  2  parts 

-  1 

From  0C  to  —  66c. 

Muriate  of  lime 
Snow 

-  3  parts 

-  1 

From  —40°  to  73 -\ 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid 
Snow 

-  10  parts 

-  8 

From  —68°  to  — 91  \ 

Nitrate  of  ammonia 
Water 

-  1  part 

-  1 

From  60°  to  4°. 

Nitrate  ot    ammonia 

Carbonate  of  soda     - 

Water 

Sulphate  of  soda     - 

Muriate  of  ammonia 

Nitrate  of  potash     - 

Diluted  nitric  acid     - 

-  1  part 

-  1 

-  1 

-  6  parts 

-  4 

-  2 

-  4 

From  50°  to  —7°. 

From  80°  to  —10°. 

Sulphate  ot  soda 
Nitrate  of  ammonia 
Diluted  nitric  acid    - 

"  1 

-  5 

-  4 

From  50°  to  —  14. 

Phosphate  of  soda   - 
Diluted  nitric  acid    - 

-  9  parts 

-  1 

From  50°  to  — 12°. 

Phosphate  ol  soda  - 
Nitrate  of  ammonia 
Diluted  nitric  acid    - 

-  9  parts 

-  6 

-  4 

From  50°  to  —J  I 

Sulphate  of  soda 
Diluted  sulphuric  acid 

-     0  parts 
•1 

From  80c  to  3°. 
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Management  of  the  preceding  Mixtures  for 
producing  Cold. 

To  produce  the  effects  before  stated,  the 
salts  must  be  reduced  to  powder,  and  contain 
their  full  quantity  of  water  of  crystallization. 
The  vessel  in  which  the  freezing  mixture  is 
made,  should  be  very  thin,  and  just  large 
enough  to  hold  it,  and  the  materials  should 
be  mixed  together  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible, taking  care  to  stir  the  mixture  at  the 
same  time  with  a  rod  of  glass  or  wood. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  full  effect,  the  ma- 
terials ought  to  be  first  cooled  to  the  tem- 
perature marked  in  the  table,  by  introducing 
them  iuto  some  of  the  other  frigoritic  mix- 
tures, and  then  mingling  them  together  in 
a  similar  mixture.  If,  for  instance,  we  wish 
to  produce— 46°,  the  snow  and  diluted  ni- 
tric acid  ought  to  be  cooled  down  to  0°,  by 
putting  the  vessel  which  coniains  each  of 
them  into  the  fifth  freezing  mixture  in  the 
above  table,  before  they  are  mingled  to- 
gether. If  a  more  intense  cold  be  required, 
the  materials  to  produce  it  are  to  be  brought 
to  the  proper  temperature  by  being  previ- 
ously placed  in  the  second  freezing  mixture. 

This  process  is  to  be  continued  till  the 
required  degree  of  cold  has  been  procured. 

.Conversion   of    Solids   and  Fluids  into   the 
Aeriform  or  Gaseous  State. 

We  have  seen  before,  that  in  order  to 
render  solids  fluid,  a  certain  quantity  of 
caloric  is  necessary,  which  combines  uith 
-he  body,  and  therefore  cannot  be  measured 
jythe  thermometer;  we  shall  now  cndea- 
-vourto  prove.,  that  the  same  holds  good  in 
•espect  to  the  conversion  of  solids  or  fluids 
nto  the  vaporous  or  gaseous  state. 

Take  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
lmrnonia,  introduce  it  into  a  retort,  the  neck 
-^f  which  is  directed  under  a  cylinder  filled 
With  mercury  and  inverted  in  a  basin  of 
Jhe  same  fluid.  On  applying  heat  to  the 
jody  of  the  retort, the  carbonate  of  ammonia 
will  be  volatilized,  it  will  expel  the  mercury 
'out  of  the  cylinder,  and  becuinean  invisible 
^as,  and  would  remain  so,  if  its  tempera- 
ture was  not  lowered. 

-    The  same  is  the  case  with  benzoic  acid, 
samphire,  and  various  other  substances. 

All  fluids  may,  by  the  application  of  heat, 
je  converted  into  an  aeriform  elastic  sla^e. 
When  we  consider  water  in  a  boilingstate, 
ive  find  that  this  fluid,  when  examined  by 
ihe  thermometer,  is  not  hotter  after  boiling 
several  hours,  than  when  it  began  to  boil, 
though  to  maintain  it  boiling  a  brisk  fire 
must  necessarily  be  kept  up.  What  then, 
we  may  ask,  becomes  of  the  wasted  caloric? 
It  is  not  perceptible  in  the  water,  nor  is  it 
manifested  by  the  steam  ;  for  the  steam,  if 
not  compressed,  upon  examination  is  found 
not  to  be  hotter  than  boiling  water.  The 
raloric  is  therefore  absorbed  bv  the  steam, 
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and  although  what  is  so  absorbed,  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  conversion  of  water 
into  the  form  of  steam  ;  it  does  not  increase 
its  temperature,  and  is  therefore  not  appre- 
ciable by  the  thermometer. 

The  conclusion  is  further  strengthened 
by  the  heat  given  out  by  steam  on  its  being 
condensed  by  cold.  This  is  particularly 
manifested  in  the  condensation  of  this  fluid 
in  the  process  of  distilling,  where  upon  ex- 
amining the  refrigeratory,  it  will  be  found 
that  a  much  greater  quantity  oi  caloric  is 
communicated  to  it,than  could  possibly  have 
been  transmitted  by  the  caloric  which  was 
sensibly  acting  before  the  condensation. 
This  maybe  easily  ascertained  by  observing 
the  quantity  of  caloric  communicated  to  the 
water  in  the  refrigeratory  of  a  still,  by 
any  given  quantity  of  liquid  that  passes 
over. 

1.  The  boiling  point,  or  the  temperature 
at  which  the  conversion  of  fluids  into  gases 
takes  place,  is  different  in  different  fluids, 
but  constant  in  each,  provided  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  be  the  same. 

Put  any  quantity  of  sulphuric  ether  into 
a  Florence  flask,  suspend  a  thermometer  in 
it,  and  hold  the  flask  over  an  Aland's  lamp, 
the  ether  will  immediately  begin  to  boil,  and 
the  thermometer  will  indicate  98°,  if  the 
ether  has  been  highly  rectified. 

If  highly  rectified  ardent  spirit  is  heated 
in  a  similar  manner,  the  thermometer  will 
rise  to  176°,  and  there  remain  stationary. 

If  water  is  substituted,  it  will  rise  to  212°. 

If  strong  nitrous  acid  of  commerce  be 
made  use  of,  it  will  be  found  to  boil  at  248°; 
— sulphuric  acid  and  linseed-oil  at  600°; — 
mercury  at  656°,  &.c. 

2  The  boiling  point  of  fluids  is  raised  by 
pressure. 

Mr.  Watt  heated  water  under  a  strong 
pressure  to  400°.  Yet  still  when  the  pressure 
was  removed:  only  part  of  the  water  was 
converted  into  vapour,  and  the  temperature 
of  this  vapour,  as  well  as  that  of  the  remain- 
ing fluid,  was  no  more  than  212°.  There 
was  therefore  188°  of  caloric  suddenly  lost. 
This  caloric  was  carried  off  by  the  steam. 
Now  a3  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  water 
was  converted  into  steam,  that  steam  must 
contain  not  only  its  own  1S8°,  but  also  the 
.188°  lost  by  each  of  the  other  four  parts: 
that  is  to  say,  it  must  contain  188°X5,  or 
about  940°.  Steam,  therefore,  is  water  com- 
bined with  at  least  940°  of  caloric,  the 
presence  of  which  is  not  indicated  by  the 
thermometer. 

3.  When  pressure  is  removed  from  the 
surface  of  bodies,  their  conversion  into  the 
gaseous  state  is  greatly  facilitated,  or  their 
boiling  point  is  lowered. 

In  proof  of  this  the  following  experiments 
may  serve : 

Let  a  small  bottle  be  filled  with  highly 
rectified  sulphuric  ether,  and  a  piece  of 
wetted  bladder  be  tied  over  its  orifice  around 
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ils  nftck.  Transfer  it  under  the  receiver  ©I 
an  air  pump,  and  take  away  tbe  superin- 
cumbent pressure  of  the  air  in  the  receiver. 
When  the  exhaustion  is  complete,  pierce 
the  bladder  by  means  of  a  pointed  sliding 
wire,  passing  through  a  collar  of  leather 
which  covers  the  upper  opening  of  the  re- 
ceiver. Having  done  this,  the  ether  will 
instantly  begin  to  boil,  and  become  conver- 
ted into  an  invisible  gaseous  fluid. 

Take  a  small  retort  or  Florence  flask, 
fill  it  one  half  or  less  with  water,  and 
make  it  boil  over  a  lamp;  when  kept 
briskly  boiling  for  about  five  minutes, 
cork  the  mouth  of  the  retort  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible,  and  remove  it  from  the 
lamp. 

The  water,  on  being  removed  from  the 
source  of  heat,  will  keep  boiling  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  when  the  ebullition  begins  to 
slacken,  it  may  be  renewed  by  dipping  the 
retort  into  cold"  water,  or  pouring  cold  water 
upon  it. 

The  water,  during  boiling,  becomes  con- 
verted into  vapour  ;  this  vapour  expels  the 
air  of  the  vessel,  and  occupies  its  place  ;  on 
diminishing  the  heat,  it  condenses ;  when 
the  retort  is  stopped,  a  partial  vacuum  is 
formed  ;  the  pressure  becomes  diminished, 
and  a  less  decree  of  heat  is  sufficient  to 
cause  an  ebullition. 

For  the  same  reason,  water  may  be  made 
to  boil  under  the  exhausted  receiver  at  94° 
Fahr.  or  even  at  a  lower  degree ;  alcohol 
at  56°;  and  ether  at— 2U°. 

On  the  conversion  of  fluids  into  gases 
is  founded  the  following  experiment,  by 
which  water  is  frozen  by  means  of  sulphuric 
ether. 

Take  a  thin  glass  tube  four  or  five  inches 
long  and  about  two  or  three-eights  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  a  tworounce  bottle 
furnished  with  a  capillary  tube  fitted  to  its 
neck.  In  order  to  make  ice,  pour  a  little 
water  into  the  tube,  taking  care  not  to  wet 
the  outside,  nor  to  leave  it  moist.  Having 
done  this,  let  a  stream  of  sulphuric  ether  fall 
through  the  capillary  lube  upon  that  part  of 
it  containing  the  water,  wbicn  by  this  means. 
will  be  converted  into  ice  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  this  it  will  do  even  near  a  fire  or  in  the 
midst  of  summer. 

If  the  glass  tube,  containing  the  water,  In- 
exposed  to  the  brisk  thorough  air,  or  five 
draught  of  an  open  window,  a  large  quanti- 
ty of  water  may  be  frozen  in  a  shorter  time; 
nnd  if  a  thin  spiral  wire  be  introduced  pre- 
vious to  the  congelation  of  the  water,  the 
ice  will  adhere  to  it,  and  may  thus  be  drawn 
out  conveniently. 

A  person  might  be  easily  frozen  to  death 
during  very  warm  weather,  by  merely  pour- 
ing upon-his  body  tor  some  time  sulphuric 
ether,  and  keeping  him  exposed,  to  a  tho- 
rough draught  of  air. 
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Artificial  Refrigeration. 

The  cooling  or  refrigeration  of  rooms  in 
the  summer  season  by  sprinkling  them  with 
water,  becomes  likewise  obvious  on  this 
account. 

The  method  of  making  ice  artificially  in  fc 
East  Indies  depends  on  the  same  principle 
The  ice-makers  at  Benares  dig  pits  in  |arae 
open  plains,  the  bottom  of  which  they 
strew  with  sugar-canes  or  dried  stems  of 
maize  or  Indian-corn.  Upon  this  bed  they 
place  a  number  of  unglazed  \\?.h$,  made  of 
so  porous  an  earth  that  the  water  penetrates 
through  their  whole  substance  These  pans 
are  filled  towards  evening  in  the  winter 
season  with  water  that  has  boiled,  and  left i0 
that  situation  till  morning,  ^henrooreor 
less  ice  is  found  in  them,  according  to  the 
temperature  and  other  qualities  of  tbe  air- 
there  being  more  formed  in  dry  and  warm 
weather,  than  in  that  which  is  cloudv 
though  it  mayr  be  colder  to  the  human bodV. 

Every  thing  in  this  process  is  calculated 
to  produce  cold  by  evaporation  ;  the  beds 
on  which  the  pans  are  placed,  suffer  the  air 
to  have  a  free  passage  to  their  bottoms; 
and  the  pans  constantly  oozing  outwaterlo 
their  external  surface,  are  cooled  by  the 
evaporation  of  it. 

In  Spain,  they  use  a  kind  of  earthen  jars, 
called  buxaros,  which  are  only  half-baked, 
the  earth  of  which  is  so  porous,  that  the 
outside  is  kept  moist  by  the  wate' which 
filters  through  it,  and  though  placed  io the 
sun,  the  water  in  the  jar  becomes  as  cold 
as  ice. 

It  is  a  common  practice  in  fbinato 
cool  wine  or  other  liquors  by  wrapping  the 
bottle  in  a  wet  cloth,  and  hanging  it  up 
in  the  sun.  The  water  in  the  cloth  becomes 
converted  into  vapour,  and  thus  cold  repro- 
duced. 

The  Blacks  in  Senegambia  have  a  similar 
method  of  cooling  water  by  filling  tanned 
leather  bags  with  it,  which  they  hung  up  in 
the  sun:  the  water  oozes  more  or  less 
through  the  leather  so  as  to  keep  the  outward 
surface  wet. which  by  its  quick  and  enntinoed 
evaporation  cools  the  water  remarkably. 

The  winds  on  the  borders  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  are  often  so  scorching,  that  travel- 
lers are  suddenly  suffocated,  unless  tbey 
cover  their  heads  with  a  wet  cloth;  if  this  be 
too  wet,  they  immediately  feel  an  intole- 
rable cold,  which  would  prove  fatal  if  the 
moisture  was  not  speedily  dissipated bytw 
heat. 

Condensation  of  Vapour. 

If  a  cold  vessel  is  brought  into  a  warm 
room,  particularly  where  many  peopleare 
assembled,  the  outside  of  it  will  soon  be- 
come covered  with  a  sort  of  dew. 

Before  some  changes  of  weather,  thi 
stone  pavements,  the  walls  of  a  house,  the 
balustrades  of  staircases  and  other  solid  ob- 
jects, feel  clammy  and  damp 
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fn  frosty  nights,  when  the  air  abroad  is 
colder  than  the  air  within,  the  dampness  of 
this  air,  for  the  same  reason,  settles  on  the 
glass  panes  of  the  windows,  and  is  there 
frozen  into  curious  and  beautilul  figures. 

Thus  fogs  and  dews  take  place,  and  in  the 
higher  regions  clouds  are  formed  from  the 
condensed  vapour.  I  he  still  greater  con- 
densation produces  mists  and  rain. 

Capacity  of  Boditt  for  containing  Heal. 
The  property  which  different  bodies  pos- 
sess, ot  containing  at  the  same  temperature, 
ind  in  equal  quantities,  either  of  mass  or 
lulk,  unequal  quantities  of  heat,  is  called 
heir  capacity  for  heat.  I  he  capacities  of 
jodies  for  heat  are  therefore  considered  as 
;reat  or  small  in  proportion  as  their  tempe- 
atures  are  either  raised  by  the  addition,  or 
liminisbed  by  the  deprivation,  of  equal 
|uantities  of  heat,  in  a  less  or  a  greater 
legree. 

In  homogeneous  bodies,  the  quantities  of 
aloric,  which  they  contain,  are  in  the  ratio 
f  their  temperature  and  mass:  when  there- 
>re  equal  quantities  of  water,  of  oil,  or  of 
tercury,    of    unequal    temperatures,    are 
tingled  together,  the  temperature  of  the 
hole  will  be  the  arithmetical  mean  between 
le  temperature*  of  the  two  quantities  that 
ad  been  mixed  together.  It  is  a  self-evident 
■uth  that  this  should  be  the  case,  for  the 
articles  of  different  portions   of  the  same 
ibstance  being  alike,  their  effects  must  be 
qual.     For  instance  : 
Mix  a   pound  of    water  at  172-   with  a 
innd  at  32°,  half  the  excess  of  heat  in  the 
>t  water   will  quit  it    to  go   over  into   the 
ilder  portion  ;   thus  the  hot  water  will  be 
>oled  7«'°,  and  the  cold  w  ill  receive  70°  of 
mpcrature  ;  therefore  172—70,  or  3? -{-70 
=  102   will   giv    the   heat  of  the   mixture, 
o   attain    the   arithmetical   mean  very  ex- 
:tly,  several  precautions  however  are  ne- 
essary. 
When  heterogeneous  bodies  of  different 
:mperatures  are  mixed  together,   the  tem- 
trature  produced  is  never  the  arithmetical 
ean  of  the  two  original  temperatures. 
In  order  to    asceitain    the    comparative 
jantities  of  heat  of  different  bodies,  equal 
eights  of  them  are  mingled  together;  the 
iperiments  for  this  purpose  being  in  gene- 
il  more  easily  executed    than    those    by 
hicli  they  are  compared  from  equal  bulks. 
Thus,  if  one  pound  of  mercury  heated  to 
10r  Fahr.,  be  added  to  one  pound  of  water 
f  44°,  the  temperature  of  the  blended  fluids 
•ill  not  be  changed  to  77°,  as  it  would  be  if 
ie  surplus  of  heat  were  divided  among  those 
uids  in  the  proportion  of  their  quantities. 
:  will  be  found,  on  examination,  to  be  only 
7°. 

On  the  contrary,  if  the  pound  of  mer- 
ury  be  heated  44°,  and  the  water  to  110°, 
hen  on  stirring  them  together,  the  common 
emperature  will  be  107° 
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Hence,  if  the  quicksilver  loses  by  this 
distribution  63°  of  caloric,  an  equal  weight 
of  water  gains  only  3°  from  this  loss  of  63° 
of  heat.  And  on  the  contrary,  if  the  water 
loses  3°,  the  mercury  gains  63°. 

When,  instead  of  comparing  the  quanti- 
ties of  caloric  which  equal  weights  of  different 
bodies  contain,  we  compare  the  quantities 
contained  in  equal  volumes,  we  still  find 
that  an  obvious  difference  takes  place.  Thus 
it  is  found  by  experiment,  that  the  quantity 
of  caloric  necessary  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  a  given  volume  of  water  any  number  of 
degrees,  is,  to  that  necessary  to  raise  an 
equal  volume  of  mercury,  the  same  number 
of  degrees  as  2  to  1.  I  his  is  therefore  the 
proportion  between  the  comparative  quan- 
tities of  caloric  which  these  two  bodies  con- 
tain, estimated  by  their  volumes;  and  simi- 
lar differences  exist  with  respect  to  every 
other  kind  of  matter. 

From  the  nature  of  the  experiments  by 
which  the  quantities  of  caloric  which  bodies 
contain  are  ascertained,  it  is  evident  that 
we  discover  merely  the  comparative,  not 
the  absolute  quantities.  Hence  water  has 
been  chosen  as  a  standard,  to  which  other 
bodies  may  be  referred ;  its  capacity  is 
stated  as  the  arbitrary  term  of  1000,  and 
with  this  the  capacities  ot  other  bodies  are 
compared. 

It  need  not  be  told  that  pains  have  been 
taken  to  estimate  on  these  experiments  that 
portion  of  heat  which  diffuses  itself  into  the 
air,orinto  the  vessel  where  the  mercury  and 
water  are  blended  together.  As  however 
such  valuations  cannot  be  made  with  com- 
plete accuracy,  the  numbers  stated  above 
are  only  an  approximation  to  truth. 

Radiation  of  Caloric. 

Caloric  is  thrown  off,  or  radiates  from 
heated  bodies  in  right  lines,  and  moves 
through  space  with  inconceivable  velocity. 
It  is  retarded  in  its  passage  by  atmospheric 
air,  by  colourless  fluids,  glass,  and  other 
transparent  bodies. 

If  a  glass  minor  be  placed  before  a  fire. 
the  mirror  transmits  the  rays  of  light,  but 
not  the  rays  of  heat. 

If  a  plate  of  glass,  talc,  or  a  glass  vessel 
filled  with  water  be  suddenly  "interposed 
between  the  fire  and  the  eye,  the  rays  of 
light  pass  through  it,  but  the  rays  of  caloric 
are  considerably  retarded  in  its" passage;  for 
no  heat  is  perceived  until  the  interposed 
substance  is  saturated  with  heat,  or  has 
reached  its  maximum.  It  then  ceases  to 
intercept  the  rays  of  caloric,  and  allows 
them  to  pass  as  freely  as  the  rays  of 
light. 

It  has  been  lately  shown  by  Dr.Herscbel 
that  the  rays  of  caloric  are  refrangible,  but 
less  so  than  the  rays  of  light ;  and  the  same 
philosopher  has  also  proved  by  experiment, 
that  it  is  not  only  the  rays  of  caloric  emitted 
by  the  sun,  which  are  refrangible,  but  like> 
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wise  the  rays  emitted  by  common  fire*  by 
candles,  by  heated  iron,  and  even  by  hot 

Whether  the  rays  of  caloric  are  differently 
refracted,  in  different  mediums,  has  not  yet 
been  ascertained.  We  are  certain,  however, 
that  they  are  refracted  by  all  transparent 
bodies  which  have  been  employed  as  burn- 
ing glasses.  , 

The  rays  of  caloric  are  also  reflected  by 
polished  surfaces,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  rays  of  light. 

This  was  long  ago  noticed  by  Lambert, 
Saussurc,  Scheele,  Pictet,  and  lately  by 
Dr.  Herschel. 

Professor  Pictet  placed  two  concave  me- 
tallic mirrors  opposite  to  each  other,  at  the 
distance  of  about  twelve  feet.  VV  hen  a  hot 
body,  an  iron  bullet  for  instance,  was  placed 
in  the  focus  of  the  one,  and  a  mercurial 
thermometer  in  that  of  the  other.a  substance 
radiated  from  the  bullet;  it  passed  with  in- 
calculable velocity  through  the  air,  it  was 
reflected  from  the  mirrors,  it  became  con- 
centrated, and  influenced  the  thermometer 
placed  in  the  focus,  according  to  the  degree 
of  its  concentration. 

An  iron  ball  two  inches  in  diameter, 
heated  so  that  it  was  not  luminous  in  the 
dark,  raised  the  themometer  rot  less  than 
ten  and  a  half  degrees  of  Reaumur's  scale, 
in  six  minutes. 

A  lighted  candle  occasioned  arise  in  the 
thermometer  nearly  the  same. 

A  Florence  flask  containing  two  ounces 
and  three  drachms  of  boiling  water,  raised 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer  three  degrees. 
He  blackened  the  bulb  of  his  thermometer, 
and  fonnd  that  it  was  more  speedily  influ- 
enced by  the  radiation  than  before,  and  that 
it  rose  to  a  greater  height. 

M. Pictet  discovered  another  very  singular 
fact;  namely,  the  apparent  radiation  of  cold. 
When,  instead  of  a  heated  body,  a  Florence 
flask  full  of  ice  or  snow  is  placed  in  the 
focus  of  one  of  the  mirrors,the  thermometer 
placed  in  the  focus  of  the  Other  immediately 
descends,  and  ascends  again  whenever  the 
cold  body  is  removed. 

This  phenomenon  may  be  explained  on 
ibe  supposition,  that  from  every  body  at 
every  temperature  caloric  radiates,  but  in 
less  quantity  as  the  temperature  is  low  .  so 
that  in  the  above  experiment,  the  thermo- 
meter gives  out  more  caloric  by  radiation, 
than  it  receive* from  thebody  in  the  opposite 
focus,  and  therefore  its  temperature  is  low- 
ered. Or,  as  Pictet  has  supposed,  when  a 
number  of  bodies  near  to  each  other  have 
the  same  temperature,  there  is  no  radiation 
of  caloric,  because  in  all  of  them  it  exists  in 
a  state  of  equal  tension  ;  but  as  soon  as  n 
body  at  an  inferior  temperature  is  intro- 
duced, the  balance  of  tension  is  broken, and 
caloric  begins  to  radiate  from  all  of  them, 
till  the  temperature  of  that  body  is  raised  to 
an  equality  with  (heirs.    Tn  (he  above  expe- 
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nment  therefore,  the  placing  the  snow  or 
ice  in  the  focus  of  the  mirror  causes  the 
radiation  of  caloric  from  the  thermometer 
and  hence  the  diminution  of  temperature 
which  it  suffers. 

These  experiments  have  been  since  re- 
peated by  Dr.  Young  and  Professor  Davy 
at  the  theatre  of  the  Royal  Institution 
These  gentlemen  inflamed  phosphorus  by 
reflected  caloric  ;  and  proved  that  tbe  heat 
thus  excited  was  very  sensible  to  the  organs 
of  feeling. 

It  is  therefore  evident,  that  caloric  is 
thrown  off  from  bodies  in  rays,  which  are 
invisible,  or  incapable  of  exciting  vision, but 
which  are  capable  of  exciting  heat. 

These  invisible  rays  of  caloric  are  propa- 
gated in  right  lines,  wiih  extreme  velouty; 
and  are  capable  of  the  laws  of  reflection 
and  refraction. 

The  heating  agency  however  is  different 
in  the  different  coloured  rays  of  the  prisma. 
tie  spectrum.  According  to  Dr.  Herscbtft 
experiments,  it  follows  inversely  the  order 
of  the  refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  light. 
The  least  refrangible,  possessing  it  in  the 
greatest  degree. 

Sir  Henry  Englefield  has  lately  madei 
series  of  experiments  on  the  same  subject, 
from  which  we  learn,  that  a  thermometer 
having  its  ball  blackened,  rose  when  placed 
in  the  blue  ray  of  the  prismatic  spectrumii 
3'  from  55c  to  56-  ;  in  the  green,  in 3' froa 
54°  to  58°  ;  in  the  yellow,  in  3'  from  56cto 
6'2-s  in  the  full  red,  in  2  1-2'  from  56° to 
72°;  in  the  confines  of  the  red,  in  2  1-2  from 
58°  to  73  1-2°  ;  and  quite  out  of  IktiMt 
light,  in  2  1-2  from  61°  to  79°. 

Between  each  of  the  observations,  the 
thermometer  was  placed  in  the  shade  so  long 
as  to  sink  it  below  the  heat  to  which  it  had  ] 
risen  in  the  preceding  observation,ofconrse 
its  rise  above  that  point  could  only  be  the 
effect  of  the  ray  to  which  it  was  exposed. 
It  was  continued  in  the  focus  Ion?  alteril 
had  ceased  to  rise;  therefore  the  heats givet 
are  the  greatest  effects  of  the  several  rap 
on  the  thermometer  in  each  observation.  A 
thcrmom*  ter  placed  constantly  in  the  shade 
near  the  apparatus,  was  found  scarcely W 
varv  the  during  experiments. 

Sir  Henrv  made  other  experiments  W 
thermometers  with  naked  balls,  and  m 
others  uho-e  balls  were  painted  white, tor 
which  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  interesting 
paper  of  the  Baronet,  from  which  the  awve 
experiments  tire  transcribed. 

The  coloured  rays  emitted  from  the  so , 
and  combustible  bodies,  since  tlie-v  eSL' 
heat  and  vision,  must  consist  of  a  mm 
of  heat-making  rays,  and  rays  of  ligi «• 

And  as  the  rays  of  heat  and  light  ijjj 
pany  each  other,  when  emitted  from  luj 
l.ous  bodies,  the  velocity  with  whicbW 
rays  of  caloric  move,  must  be  equal  o 
of  light,  and   hence  its  particles  mu st 
equally  minute.     They  differ  hov^ en 
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this  particular,  that  the  rays  of  light  pro- 
duce the  sensation  of  vision,  and  possess 
certain  chemical  properties,  whiist  in  those 
>f  caloric  the  peculiar  agency  of  heat  re- 
ides. 

CALORIMETER.  An  instrument  by 
rhich  the  whole  quantity  of  absolute  heat 
xisting  in  a  body  in  chemical  union  can  be 
scertained. 
CA'LTHA,  (K*x0*,  corrupted  from 
ak%a.,  yellow,  from  whence,  says  Vossius, 
ome  callhula,  caldula,  caledula,  calendula.) 
larsh  marigold. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
innasan  system.  Class,  Polyandria.  Order 
'olygynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  herb 
ild  marigold,  so  called  from  its  colour. 
Ca'ltha  arve'nsis.     Calendula  arvensis. 

altha  vulgaris.  The  wild  marigold  is  some- 
tnes  preferred  to  the  garden  marigold. 
5  juice  is  given,  from  one  to  four  ounces, 
jaundice  and  cachexia  ;  and  the  leaves 
e  commended  as  a  salad  for  children 
3icted  with  scrofulous  humours. 
Ca'ltha  palu'stris.  Common  single 
arsh  marigold.  It  is  said  to  be  caustic 
d  deleterious  ;  but  this  may  be  ques- 
>ned.  The  young  buds  of  this  plant 
ake  when  properly  pickled,  very  good 
bstitutes  for  capers. 

Ca'ltha  vulga'ris.   See    Caltha  arvensis. 

Ca'thola.     The  caltha  is  so  called. 

Caltrops.     The  Trapa  nutans. 

CALUMBA.     The  name  now  adopted  by 

e   London  college  of  physicians   for  the 

lumbo.  Colombo.  Calomba.  Colomba.  The 

ot  formerly  so  called,  is  now  termed  Ca- 

mbcE  radix  in  the  London  pharmacopoeia. 

is  imported  from  Colomba,  in  Ceylon,  in 

•cular,  brown   knobs,  wrinkled  on  their 

ter  surface,  yeilou  ish  within,  and  consist- 

g   of  cortical,     woody,    and     medullary 

minae.    Its   smell   is  aromatic  ;    its  taste 

ingent,   and  very  bitter.     From  Dr.  Per- 

vals  experiments  on  the  root,  it  appears 

at  rectified  spirit  of    wine    extracts   its 

rtues    in   the   greatest   perfection.      The 

atery  infusion  is  more  perishable  than  that 

other  bitters.  An  ounce  of  the  powdered 

ot,  half  an  ounce  of  orange-peel,   two 

inces  of  brandy,  and  fourteen  ounces  of 

ater,   macerated  12  hours  without   heat, 

id  then  filtered   through  paper,   afford  a 

ifficiently  strong  and    tolerably  pleasant 

fusion.     The  extract  made  first  by  spirit, 

id  then  with  water,  and  reduced  by  evapo- 

ition  to  a  pilular  consistence,  is  found  to  be 

qual,  if  not  superior  in   efficacy,    to  the 

owder.    As  an  antiseptic,  Calumba  root  is 

lferior  to  the  bark  ;  but,  as  a  corrector  of 

utrid  bile,  it  is  much  superior  to  the  bark  ; 

/hence  also  it  is  probable  that  it  would  be 

f  service  in  the  West-India  yellow  fever. 

t  also  restrains   alimentary  fermentation, 

without  impairing  digestion  ;  in  which  pro- 


perty it  resembles  mustard.  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  the  least  heating  quality,  and 
therefore  maybe  used  in  phthisis  pulmonalis, 
and  in  hectic  cases,  to  strengthen  digestion. 
It  occasions  no  disturbance,  and  agrees  very 
well  with  a  milk  diet,  as  it  abates  flatulence, 
and  is  indisposed  to  acidity.  The  London, 
Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  colleges,  direct  a 
tincture  of  Calumba  root.  The  dose  of  the 
powdered  root  is  as  far  as  half  a  drachm, 
which,  in  urgent  cases,  may  be  repeated 
every  third  or  fourth  hour. 

Ca'lva.  (From  calvus,  bald.)  The  scalp 
or  upper  part  of  the  cranium  or  top  of  the 
head  :  so  called  because  it  often  grows  bald 
first. 

CALVA'RIA.  (From  calvus,  bald.)  The 
upper  part  of  the  cranium  which  becomes 
soon  bald.  It  means  all  above  the  orbits, 
temples,  ears,  and  occipital  eminence. 

Calvi'tii.s.  (From  calvus,  bald.)  Cal- 
vitium.  Baldness;  want  or  loss  of  hair, 
particularly  upon  the  sinciput. 

CALX,  (-cis,  fcem.  from  kalah,  to  burn. 
Arab.)     1.  Chalk.     Limestone.' 

2.  Lime,  Calx  viva.  The  London  College 
direct  it  to  be  prepared  thus : — Take  of  lime- 
stone one  pound  :  break  it  into  small  pieces, 
and  heat  it  in  a  crucible,  in  a  strong  fire,  for 
an  hour,  or  until  the  carbonic  acid  is  entirely 
driven  off,  so  that  on  the  addition  of  acetic 
acid,  no  bubbles  of  gas  shall  be  extricated. 
LI. ne  may  be  made  by  the  same  process 
from  oyster-shells  previously  washed  in 
boiling  water,  and  cleared  from  extraneous 
matters.     See  Lime. 

Ca'lcis  Li'quor.  Solution  of  lime,  for- 
merly called  aqua  calcis.  Lime-water. 
"  Take  of  lime,  half  a  pound  ;  boiling  dis- 
tilled water,  twelve  pints.  Pour  the  water 
upon  the  lime,  and  stir  them  together; 
next  cover  the  vessel  immediately,  and  let 
it  stand  for  three  hours  ;  then  keep  the  so- 
lution upon  the  remaining  lime  in  stopped 
glass  bottles,  and  pour  off  the  clear  liquor 
when  it  is  wanted  for  use." 

Lime  is  soluble  in  about  450  times  its 
weight  of  water,  or  little  more  than  one 
grain  in  one  fluid-ounce.  It  is  given  in- 
ternally, in  doses  of  two  ounces  and  up- 
wards, in  cardialgia,  spasms,  diarrhoea,  &tc. 
and  in  proportionate  doses  in  convulsions 
of  children  arising  from  acidity,  or  ulcerated 
intestines,  intermittent  fevers,  he.  Exter- 
nally it  is  applied  to  burns  and  ulcers. 

Ca'lcis  mu'rias.  Calx  salita.  Sal  ammo- 
niacusfixus.  Muriate  of  lime.  "  Take  of 
the  salt  remaining  after  the  sublimation  of 
subcarbonate  of  ammonia  two  pounds,waler 
a  pint ;  mix  and  filter  through  paper.  Eva- 
porate the  salt  to  dryness ;  and  preserve  ft 
in  a  closely  stopped  vessel."  This  prepara- 
tion is  exhibited  with  the  same  views  as  the 
muriate  of  barytes.  It  possesses  deobstru- 
ent,  diuretic,  and  cathartic  virtues,  .and  i* 
much  used    by   the  celebrated  Fourcro* 
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against  scrofula,  and  other  analogous  dis- 
eases Six,  twelve,  and  twenty  grains,  are 
given  to  children  three  times  a  day,  and  a 
drachm  to  adults. 

Ca'lcis  muria'tis  li'quor.  "'lake  ot 
muriate  of  lime  two  ounces,  distilled  water 
three  fluid-ounces;  dissolve  the  salt  in  the 
water,  and  filter  it  through  paper." 

Calx  antimo'nii.    See  Jintimomi  oxydurn . 

Calx  cum  ca'li  pu'ro.  The  preparation 
formerly  called  by  this  name,  is  now  termed, 
in  the  London  pharmacopoeia,  potassa  cum 

Calx  hydra'rgyri  a'lba.  See  Hydrar- 
gyrum prcccipitaium  album. 

Calx  viva.    See  Calx. 

Caly'pter.  (From  mthuTrrai,  to  hide.) 
A  carueous  excrescence  covering  the  he- 
morrhoidal vein. 

Ca'mara.  (From  x.*fjt.a.c,!t,  a  vault.)  Ca- 
murium.  The  fornix  of  the  brain  :  also  the 
vaulted  part  of  the  auricle  of  the  heart. 

Cama'rium.  (From  KA/nctpx,  a  vault.) 
See  Camara. 

Camaro'ma.  (From  xn/umpa.,  a  vault.) 
Camarosis.  Camaratio.  A  fracture  of  the 
skull,  in  the  shape  of  an  arch  or  vault. 

Ca'mbing.  A  tree  of  the  Molucca  islands, 
whose  bark  has  been  recommended  in  dy- 
senteries. 

Cambirea.  So  Paracelsus  calls  the  vene- 
real bubo- 

Ca'mbium.  (From  cambio,  to  exchange.) 
That  nutritious  humour  which  is  changed 
into  the  matter  of  which  the  body  is  com- 
posed. 

Cambo'dia.     See  Stalagmitis. 

Cambo'gia.  (From  the  province  of  Cam- 
baya,  in  the  East  Indies;  called  also  Cam- 
bodja  and  Cambogia ;  hence  it  has  obtained 
its  names  of  Cambodia.  Cambogium.  Gam- 
bogia.     Gambogium.)     See  Stalagmitis. 

Cambo'gia  gu'tta.     See  Stalagmitis. 

Cambo'gium.  (From  the  province  of 
Cambogia,  whence  it  was  brought.)  See 
Stalagmitis. 

Cambro-brita'nnica.  See  Rubus  Cha- 
mmmorus. 

Cambu'ca.  Cambula  mimbrata.  So  Pa- 
racelsus calls  the  venereal  cancer.  Also  by 
some  it  is  described  us  a  bubo,  an  ulcer,  an 
abscess  on  the  pudenda  ;  also  a  boil  in  the 
groin. 

Ca'mbui.  The  wild  American  myrtle  of 
Piso  and  Margrave,  which  is  said  to  be  as- 
tringent. 

Camel's  hay.  See  Andropegon  Sch&nan- 
thus. 

CAMERA.  Chamber  or  cavity.  The 
chambers  of  the  eye  are  termed  camera;. 

Camera'tio.     See  Camaroma. 

Ca'mes.     Camtt.    Silver. 

Cami'nga.    See  Cantlla  alba. 

Ca'minus.  A  furnace  and  its  chimney, 
lu  Rulandus  it  signifies  a  bell. 

Cami'sia     )(e'tcs       (From  the    Arabic 
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term  kamisuh,  an  under  garment.)  n, 
shirt  of  the  foetus.  It  is  frequently  pnt  fCr 
the  chorion. 

Ca'nwmile.     See  Anthtmis  nobilis. 

Ca'momilt,  stinking.  bee  Anihtmu  C(>. 
tula. 

Camjmi'lla.  Corrupted  from  chamse- 
melum. 

Ca'mmorum.  _  (Kx-fxpopov,  quia  homim 
Kin.?  y-tpvi  J'crimal ;  because  if  eaten,  h 
brings  men  to  a  miserable  end.)  A  species 
of  monkshood.     See  Aconitum. 

Campa'na.  A  bell.  In  Chemistry,  are- 
ceptacle  like  a  bell,  for  making  sulphuric 
acid  ;  thus  the  oleum  sulphuris  per  campa- 
nam. 

CAMPA'NULA.  (From  campana, a  bell 
named  from  its  shape.)  The  bell-Sow^' 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the Lin- 
naean  system.  Class  Peniandria.  Order, 
Monogyn^a. 

Ca'mpe.  (From  Kxprrru),  to  bend.)  J 
flexure  or  bending.  It  is  also  used  forthe 
ham,  and  a  joint,  or  articulation. 

Campea'rhy  wood.  See  Hamaloxyh 
Campechianum. 

Campec  he'nse  li'gnum.  See  Hemalmy 
Ion  Campechianum. 

CAMPER,  Peter,  was  born  at  Leydenia 
1722,  where  he  studied  under  Boerbaave,aDil 
took  his  degree  in  medicine.    He  then  In- 
veiled  for  some  years,  and  was  afterward 
appointed  a  professor  successively  at  Frane- 
ker,  Amsterdam,  and  Groningen.    He  ivas 
subsequently  occupied   in   prosecuting  his 
favourite  studies,  in  visiting  various  parts  of 
Europe,  by  the  different  societies  of  which 
he  was   honourably    distinguished,  and  in 
performing   many  public  duties  in  his  own 
country,  being  at  length  chosen  one  of  the 
council  of  state.      He  died   in  1789  of ■ 
pleurisy.    He  published  some  improvement 
in  midwifery  and  surgery,  but  anatomy  ap- 
pears to  have  been  his  favourite  pursuit.  He 
finished  two  parts  of  a  work  of  considerable 
magnitude   and   importance,  in  which  the 
healthy  and  morbid  structure  of  the  art), 
and  of  the  pelvis,  are  exhibited  in  very  accu- 
rate plates,  from  drawings  made  by  bim*n; 
which  he  appenrs  to  have  purposed  extending 
to  the  other  parts  of  the  body.    There  are 
also  some    posthumous  works  of  Camper 
possessing  great  merit,  partly  on  subjectsot 
natural  history,  partly  evincing  the  connex- 
ion   between    anatomy  and   painting;  w 
which  latter  judicious  rules  are  laid  down 
for   exhibiting   the  diversity  of  features  ui 
persons  of  various  countries  and  ages,  an 
representing  the  different  emotions  ot  toe 
mind  in  the  countenance,  also  for  delinea- 
ting the  general    forms  of  other  ama* 
which  he  shows  to  be  modified  according w 
their  economy. 

Ca'mphire. '  See  Laurus  camphora. 

Ca'mphor.    See  Laurus  camphora. 

CA'MFHOKA.        (Camphvra.       •«" 
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The  ancients  by  camphor  meant  what  now 
is  called  asphaltum,  or  Jew's  pitch ;  »<pot^a.) 
See  Laurus  campkora. 

Camphor*  flo'res.  The  subtile  sub- 
stance which  first  ascendi  in  subliming 
camphor.  It  is  nothing  more  than  the 
camphor. 

Ca'mphor*:  flo'res  compo'siti.  Cam- 
phor sublimed  with  benzoin. 

CA'MPHOUAS.  A  salt  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  camphoric  acid  with  different 
bases  :  thus  camphorate  of  alumine,  cam- 
phorate  of  ammonia.  &.c. 

Camphora'sma.  (From  camphora  ;  so 
called  from  its  camphor-like  smell.)  Turkey 
balsam.     See  Dracocephalum. 

Camphora'ta.     See  Camphorosma. 

Camphora'tcm  o'leum  A  mixture  of 
olive  oil,  two  parts,  with  one  of  camphor  : 
of  use  in  inflammatory  swellings  of  the 
throat,  if  mixed  with  a  proper  cataplasm 
"  and  applied  to  it.  In  ascites,  when  the  ah- 
domen  is  much  distended,  if  rubbed  on 
freely  every  night  and  morning,  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  useful. 

CAMPHORIC  ACID.  Milium  cam- 
ohoricum.  If  nitric  acid  be  distilled  several 
times  (six  or  eight)  from  camphor,  a  crys- 
tallized salt  is  obtained,  called  the  acid  of 
camphor,  which  reddens  syrup  of  violets 
and  the  tincture  of  turnsole.  Its  taste  is 
bitter,  an.i  it  differs  from  oxalic  acid,  in  not 
precipitating  lime  from  the  muriatic  acid. — 
The  union  of  this  acid  with  different  bases 
"orms  what  are  called  campiiorates,  none  of 
Arhich  have  yet  been  used  medicinally. 

CAMPHOROSMA.  (From  camphora, 
ind  or/**,  smell  ;  so  called  from  its  smelling 
>f  camphire.)  The  camphor  smelling  plant. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
.innaean  system.  Class,  Tetrandria.  Or- 
ler,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  cam- 
phorata.     See  Camphorosma  Monspelicnsis. 

Camphorosma  Movspeliensis.  The  sys- 
eroatic  name  of  the  plant  called  camphorata 
n  the  pharmacopoeias.  Chammpeuce.  Cam- 
morata  hirsula.  Camphorosma  Minspeliaca. 
Stinking  ground-pine.  This  plant,  Cam- 
morosma  Monspeliensis  ;foliis  hirsutis  tinea- 
■ibus,  of  Linnaeus,  took  its  name  from  its 
imell  resembling  so  strongly  that  of  cam- 
)hor :  it  has  been  exhibited  internally,  in 
orm  of  decoction,  in  dropsical  and  asthma- 
ic  complaints,  and  by  some  is  esteemed  in 
bmeutations  against  pain.  It  is  rarely,  if 
5ver,  used  in  modern  practice. 

Ca'mpter.  (From  »x.u,7rla>,  to  bend)  An 
inflexion  or  incurvation. 

Ca'mpulom.  (From  u.*.^™,  to  twist 
about.)  A  distortion  of  the  eyelids  or  other 
parts. 

Campylo'tis.      (From    K*p7rv\>K,  bent.) 
A  preternatural  incurvation,  or  recurvation 
of  a  part ;   also,  a  distortion  of  the  eye- 
lids. 
Ca/mpvlcm,    See  Campylolis. 
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Ca'nabil.    A  sort  of  medicinal  earth. 

Canabi'na  acjuatica.     See  Bidens. 

Ca'nabis  I'mdica.  See  Bangne  and  Cm- 
nabus. 

Ca'nabis  peregri'na.    See  Cannabis. 

Ca'nada balsam.     See  Pinus  Balsamea. 

Canadensis  (Brought  from  Canada.) 
A  name  of  a  balsam.     See  Pmus  Balsamea. 

CANA'LES  SEMKTRCULA'RES.  Se- 
micircular canals.  There  are  three  in  each 
ear  placed  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  la- 
byrinth. They  open  by  five  orifices  into 
the  veslibulum.     See  Ear. 

Canaliculus.  (Dim  of  canahs,  a  chan- 
nel.) A  little  canal.  See  Canalis  arte- 
riosus. 

CANVLIS.  (From  %*m,  an  aperture, 
or  rather  from  canna,  a  reed.)  A  canal. 
A  hollow  round  instrument  like  a  reed,  for 
embracing  and  holding  a  broken  limb.  The 
hollow  of  the  spine.  Also  it  is  specifically 
applied  to  many  parts  of  the  body  ;  as  ca- 
nalis venosus. 

CANA'LIS  ARTERIOSUS.  Canaliculus 
arteriosus.  Canalis  Bolalii.  A  blood-vessel 
peculiar  to  the  foetus,  disappearing  after 
birth  ;  through  which  the  blood  passes  from 
the  pulmonaVy  artery  into  the  aorta. 

CANALIS  NASA'LIS.  A  canal  going 
from  the  internal  cantbus  of  the  eye 
downwards  into  the  nose  ;  it  is  situated  in 
the  superior  maxillary  bone,  and  is  lined 
with  the  pituitary  membrane  continued  from 
the  nose. 

CANA'LIS  PETITIANUS.  A  triangular 
cavity,  naturally  containing  a  moisture, 
between  the  two  lamina?  of  the  hyaloid 
membrane  of  the  eye,  in  the  anterior  part, 
formed  by  the  separation  of  the  anterior 
lamina  from  the  posterior.  It  is  named  af- 
ter its  discoverer,  M.  Petit. 

Cana'lis  semispetros.  The  half  bony 
canal  of  the  ear. 

CANA'LIS  VENO'SUS.  A  canal  pecu- 
liar to  the  foetus,  disappearing  after  birth, 
that  conveys  the  maternal  blood  from  the 
porta  of  the  liver  to  the  ascending  vena 
cava. 

Cana'ry  balm.     See  Dracocephalum. 

Ca'ncanum  Grjeco'rum.  See  Uymencea 
Co  wb  aril. 

CANCE'LLI.  Lattice-work;  generally 
applied  lo  the  reticular  substance  in  bones. 

Cakce'llus.  (From  cancer,  a  crab.)  The 
wrong  heir.  Bernard  the  hermit.  A  spe- 
cies of  cray-fish  supposed  to  cure  rheuma- 
tism, if  rubbed  on  the  part. 

CA'NCER.  (From  (WfWfs?,  a  crab  ;  so 
called  by  the  ancients,  because  it  exhibited 
large  blue  veins  like  crab's  claws  ) 

1.  The  name  of  a  crah  fish,  from  which 
the  chela  cancrorum,  and  oculi  cancrorum,  or 
lapides  cancrorum  are  produced.  The  shell 
fish  so  called  is  the  Cancer  astacus  of  Lin- 
naeus :  the  ofiiciual  preparations  are  never- 
theless obtained  also  from  the  cancer  gam- 
marus,  macurus,  and  pagurus  ef  Linnaju?. 
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Crab's  claws  and  erab's  eyes,  as  they  are 
called,  which  are  concretions  found  in  the 
stomach  are  of  a  calcareous  quality,  and 
possess  antacid  virtues.  They  are  exhi- 
bited with  their  compounds  in  pyrosis, 
diarrhoea,  and  infantile  convulsions  from 
acidity. 

2.  The  name  of  a  disease  likewise  called 
Carcinoma,  carciuos  by  the  Greeks,  Lupus 
by  the  Romans,  btcause  it  eats  away  the 
flesh  like  a  wolf.  Dr.  Cullen  places  this 
genus  of  disease  in  the  class  locales,  and 
order  tumares.  He  defines  it  a  painful 
scirrhous  tumour,  terminating  in  a  fatal 
ulcer.  Any  part  of  the  body  may  be  the 
seat  of  cancer,  though  the  glands  are  most 
subject  to  it.  It  is  distinguished  according 
to  its  stages  into  occult  and  open  ;  by  the 
former  is  meant  its  scirrhous  slate,  which 
is  a  hard  tumour  that  sometimes  remains 
in  a  quiet  state  for  many  years.  When  the 
cancerous  action  commences  in  it,  it  is 
attended  with  frequent  shooting  pains  ;  the 
skin  that  covers  it  becomes  discoloured, 
and  ulceration  sooner  or  later  takes  place  ; 
when  the  disease  is  denominated  open  can- 
cer. Mr.  Pearson  says,  "  When  a  malig- 
nant scirrhus  or  a  watery  excrescence,  hath 
proceeded  to  a  period  of  ulceration,  at- 
tended with  a  constant  sense  of  ardent  and 
occasionally  shooting  pains,  is  irregular  in 
its  figures,  and  presents  an  unequal  surface  ; 
if  it  discharges  sordid,  sanious,  or  fetid  mat- 
ter ;  if  the  edges  of  the  sore  be  thick,  indu- 
rated, and  often  exquisitely  painful,  some- 
times inverted,  at  other  times  retorted,  and 
exhibit  a  serrated  appearance  ;  and  should 
the  ulcer  in  its  progress,  be  frequently  at- 
tended with  haemorrhage,  in  consequence  of 
the  erosion  of  blood  vessels;  there  will  be  lit- 
tle hazard  of  mistake  in  calling  it  acancerous 
ulcer  "  In  men,  a  cancer  most  frequently 
seizes  the  tongue,  mouth,  or  penis  ;  in  wo- 
men, the  breasts  or  the  uterus,  particularly 
about  the  cessation  of  their  periodical  dis- 
charges ;  and  in  children,  the  eyes.  The 
following  description  of  Scirrhus  and  Can- 
cer, from  the  above  writer,  will  serve  to 
elucidate  the  subject.  A  hard  unequal  tu- 
mour that  is  indolent  and  without  anv  dis- 
colouration in  the  skin,  is  called  a  scirrhus  ; 
but  when  an  itching  is  perceived  in  it, 
which  is  followed  by  a  pricking,  shooting, 
or  lancinating  pain,  and  a  change  of  colour 
in  the  skin,  it  is  usually  denominated  a  can- 
cer. It  generally  is  small  in  tin  beginning, 
and  increases  gradually  ;  but  though  the 
ekin  changes  to  a  red  or  livid  appearance, 
and  the  state  of  the  tumour,  from  an  indo- 
lent to  a  painful  one,  it  is  sometimes  very 
difficult  to  say  when  the  scirrhus  really  be- 
comes a  cancer,  the  progress  being  quick  or 
slow  according  to  concurring  causes.  When 
the  tumour  is  attended  with  a  peculiar  kind 
of  burning,  shooting  pains,  and  the  skin 
hath  acquired  the  dusky  purple  or  livid  hue, 
W  may  then  bn  deemed  the  malignant  scir- 
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rhus  or  confirmed  cancer.    When  thug  far 
advanced  in  women's  breasts,  the  tumour 
sometimes  increases  speedily  io  a  great  size 
having   a   knotty   unequal    surface,  more 
glands  becoming  obstructed,  the  nipple  sinks 
in,  turgid  veins  are  conspicuous,  ramifying 
around  and  resembling   a  crab's  claws.-- 
These  are  the   characteristics  of  an  occult 
cancer  on  the   external  parts;  and  we  may 
suspect  the  existence  of  one  internally  when 
such  pain  and  heat  as  has  been  described 
succeed  in  parts  where  the  patient  hath  be' 
fore  been  sensible  of  a  weight  and  pressure 
attended  with  obtuse  pain.     A  canceroustu- 
mour  never  melts  down  in  suppuration  like 
an  inflammatory  one  ;  but  when  it  is  ready 
to  break  open,  especially  in  the  breast,  it  ge- 
nerally becomes  prominent  in  some  minute 
point,  attended  with  an  increase  of  the  pe- 
culiar kind  of  burning,   shootiDg  pais,  felt 
before  at   intervals,  in  a  less  degree  and 
deeper   in   the  body  ot   the  gland.   Id  the 
prominent    part   of    the   tumour,  in  this 
si  ate,  a  corroding  ichor  sometimes  transudes 
through  the   skin,   soon  forming  an  ulcer, 
at  other  time?   a  considerable  quantity  of  a 
thin  lymphatic  fluid  tinged  with  blood  from 
eroded  vessels  is  found  on  it.    Ulcers  of  the 
cancerous   nature  discharge  a  thin,  feid, 
acrid  sanies,  which  corrodes  the  parts,  hav- 
ing thick  dark-coloured  retorted  lips .  and 
fungous  excrescences  frequently  risefrom 
these  ulcers,  notwithstanding  the  corrosive- 
ness  of  the  discharge      In  this  state  tbey 
are  often  attended  with   excruciating. pun- 
gent, lancinating,  burning  pains,  and  some- 
times with  bleeding. 

Though  a  scirrhus  may  truly  be  deemed 
a  cancer,  as  soon  as  pain  is  perceived  in  it, 
yet  every  painful  tumour  is  not  a  cancer; 
nor  is  it  always  easy  to  say  whethera  cancer 
is  the  disorder  or  not :  irregular  bard  lumps 
may  be  perceived  in  the  breast ;  but  oa 
examining  the  other  br  ast  where  no  unea- 
siness is  perceived,  the  same  kind  of  tu- 
mours are  sometimes  found,  which  renders 
the  diagnostic  uncertain.  Yet  in  every  case 
after  the  cessation  of  the  catamenia,  hard 
unequal  tumours  in  the  breast  are  suspi- 
cious ;  nor,  though  without  pain,  are  they  to 
be  supposed  indolent  or  innoxious. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  disease  our  chief 
reliance  must  be  on  extirpating  the  part  af- 
fected. Some  have  nttempte'fto  di«pelthe 
scirrhous  tumour  by  leeches  and  various 
discutient  applications,  to  destroy  it  hy  caus- 
tics, or  to  check  its  progress  by  narcotics; 
but  without  material  success.  Certain!}', 
before  the  disease  is  con  firmed,  should  any 
inflammatory  tendency  appear,  antiphlogis- 
tic means  may  be  employed  with  propriety. 
but  afterward  the  operation  should  not  be 
delayed  :  nay,where  the  nature  of  thetumour 
is  doubtful,  it  will  be  better  to  remove  it, 
than  incur  the  risk  of  this  dreadful  disease 
Some  surgeons  indeed  have  contested  tw- 
utilityof  the  operation:  and  no  doubt  the  fa 
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ease  will  sometimes  appear  again;  from  con- 
stitutional tendency,  or  from  the  whole  not 
having  been  removed  :  but  the  balance  of 
evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  operation  being 
successful,  if  performed  early  and  to  an 
adequate  extent.  The  plan  of  destroying 
the  part  by  caustic  is  much  more  tedious, 
painful,  and  uncertain.  When  the  disease 
has  arisen  from  some  accident,  not  spon- 
taneously, when  the  patient  is  otherwise 
healthy,  when  no  symptoms  of  malignancy 
in  the  cancerhave  appeared  andtheaujaceiit 
glands  and  absorbents  seem  unaffected,  we 
have  stronger  expectation  of  success ;  but 
unless  all  the  morbid  parts  can  be  removed 
without  the  risk  of  dividing  imporlantnerves 
or  arteries,  it  should  scarcely  be  attempted. 
In  operating  it  is  advisable,  1.  To  make  the 
external  wound  sufficiently  lar^e,  and 
nearly  in  the  direction  of  thesubjacentmus- 
cular  fibres.  2.  To  save  skin  enough  to 
cover  it,  unless  diseased.  3.  To  tie  every 
vessel,  which  might  endanger  subsequent 
haemorrhage.  4.  lo  keep  the  lips  of  the 
wound  in  contact, not  interposing  any  dress- 
ing, &.c.  5  To  preserve  the  parts  in  an 
easy  and  steady  position  for  some  d;.ys,  be- 
fore they  are  inspected.  6.  To  use  only 
mild  and  cooling  applications  during  the 
cure.  Supposing  however  the  patient  will 
aot  consent  to  an  operation,  orcircumstances 
render  it  inadmissible,  the  uterus  for  exam- 
ple being  affected,  internal  remedies  may 
iomevvhat  retard  its  progress,  or  alleviate 
.lie  sufferings  of  the  patient :  those,  which 
lave  appeared  most  beneficial  are,  1.  Arse- 
lic,  in  very  small  doses  long  continued.  2. 
ionium,  in  doses  progressively  increased  to 
i  considerable  extent.  3  Opium.  4.  Bel- 
adonna.  5  Solanum.  6.  Ferrum  arnmo- 
liatum.  7.  Hydrargyrioxymurias.  8.  The 
uice  of  the  galium  aparine.  When  the 
lartis  external,  topical  applications  may  be 
jseful  to  alleviate  pain,  cleanse  the  sore,  or 
correct  the  fceior;  (specially,  l.Fresh-bruis- 
3d  hemlock  leaves.  2.  Scraped  young  car- 
ets. 3.  The  fermenting  poultice.  4  Finely 
evigated  chalk.  5  Powdered  charcoal.  6. 
Carbonic  acid  gas,  introduced  into  a  blad- 
ier,  confined  round  the  part.  7.  A  watery 
olution  of  opium  8.  Liquid  tar,  or  tar 
vater.  But  none  of  these  mea»s  can  be 
relied  upon  for  effecting  a  cure. 

Ca'ncer  a'stacos.  The  systematic  name 
)f  (he  fish  from  which  crab's  claws  are 
obtained.     See  Cancer. 

Ca'ncer  mundito'rum.  Chimney  sweep- 
er's cancer. 

Ca'nchrvs.  Cachrys.  Lidanotis.  Galen 
3ays  it  sometimes  means  parched  barley. 

Cancre'na.  Paracelsus  uses  this  word 
instead  of  gangra?na. 

Cancro'rum  che'l.e.  Crab's  claws.  See 
Carbonas  calcis  and  Cancer. 

Cancro'kum  o'culi.  See  Carbonas  calcis 
and  Cancer. 

Ca'rcrum  o'pi<=,    (From  canctt,  a  spread 
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ing  ulcer.)  Canker  of  the  mouth  ;  called 
also  aphtha?  serpentes,  gangraena  oris,  fitc. 
See  Jlphtluc. 

Cande'la.  (From  candeo,  to  shine.)  A 
candle. 

Cande'la  fuma'lis.  A  candle  made  of 
odoriferous  powders  and  resinous  matters, 
to  purify  the  air  and  excite  the  spirits. 

Candk'i.a  re'gia.     See  Verbascum. 

Candela'ria.  (From  candela,  a  candle, 
so  called  from  the  resemblance  of  its  stalks 
to  a  candle.)  The  herb  mullein.  See  Ver- 
bascum. 

Ca'ndy  cu'rrot.  See  Miamanla  Cre- 
tenses. 

Cane'la.  Sometimes  used  by  the  an- 
cients lor  cinnamon,  or  rather  cassia. 

CANE'LLA.  (Candlti,  dim.  of  carina,  a 
reed  ;  so  named  because  the  pieces  of  bark 
are  rolled  up  in  the  form  of  a  reed.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class,  Dodecandria.  Order,  Mo- 
nogynia.     The  canella-tree. 

CANELLA  A' LB  A.  The  pharmaco- 
pceial  name  of  the  laurel-leaved  canella. 
Cortex  Winteranus  syurius.  Canella  Cubana. 
Winleraniu  Canella  of  Linnaeus.  The  tree 
which  produces  the  bark  so  called,  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  West  Indies.  It  is  brought  into 
Europe  in  long  quills,  somewhat  thicker 
than  cinnamon  ;  their  taste  is  moderately- 
warm,  aromatic,  and  bitterish ;  and  of  au 
agreeable  smell,  somewhat  resembling  that 
of  cloves.  Canella  alba  has  been  supposed 
to  possess  considerable  medicinal  powers  in 
the  cure  of  scurvy  and  some  other  com- 
plaints. It  is  now  merely  considered  as  a 
useful  and  cheap  aromatic,  and  is  chiefly 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  correcting,  and 
rendering  less  disagreeable  the  more  power- 
ful and  nauseous  drugs  ;  with  which  view  it 
is  used  in  the  tinclura  amara,  vinum  amarum, 
vinum  rhcei,  kc.  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharma- 
copoeia. 

Ca'nella  Ccba'na.    See    Canella  alba. 

Ca'nella  cuu'rdo.  The  true  cinnamon- 
tree. 

Cane'llj;  Malaba'rice  co'rtex.  See 
Laurus  cassia. 

Canelli'feha  Malaba'rica.  See  Lau 
rus  cassia. 

Caneon.      (From   x*rv»,  because  it  w 
made  of  split  cane.)     A  sort  of  tube,  or  M* 
strurnent,  mentioned   by    Hippocrates,'01" 
conveying  the  fumes  of  antihysteric  c^gs 
into  the  womb. 

Ca'nica.  A  spice  used  in  the  i?*nd  °t 
Cuba,  probably  the  pimento  ;  ,or  fr«^  some 
of  the  species  of  myrrhs. 

Ca'nica:.  (From  cants )  Cc/se  meal, 
was  so  called  by  the  ancients,  fi/n  «<»»>  a 
dog,  because  it  was  food  for  d*s-  j 
panis  caniceus,  very  coarse  br/d 

Canici'da.  (From  canis,  Jog,  and  cado, 
to  kill ;  so  called  because  d/sare  destroyed 
by  eating  it.)  The  herb  di' 
nitum     See  Aemihm. 
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CASicrnit-Jt.  (From  cenfct,  a  dog,  and 
ccedo,  lo  kill.)  The  anatomical  dissection 
of  living  dogs. 

Cani'na  bka'ssica.  The  mtmmahs  syl- 
vestris  of  Linnaeus. 

Cani'na  li'ngua.    The  cynoglossum. 

Cani'na  ma'lus.     The  mandragora. 

Cani'na  ra'bies.     The  hydrophobia. 

Canine.  Whatever  partakes  of,  or  has 
any  relation  to  the  nature  of  a  dog. 

Canint  appetite.    See  Bulimia. 

Canine  madness.     See  Hydrophobia. 

CANINE  TEETH.  Denies  canini.  Cy- 
nodentes.  Cuspiduti  of  Mr.  John  Hunter; 
because  they  have  the  two  sides  of  their 
edge  sloped  off  to  a  point,  and  this  point  is 
very  sharp  or  cuspidated.  Columerallis  of 
Varro  and  Pliny.  The  four  eye-teeih  are 
6©  called  from  their  resemblance  to  those  of 
the  dog.  They  are  situated,  two  in  each 
faw.ontbe  side  of  the  four  middle  or  incisor 
teeth.  Their  fangs  are  longer  than  those  of 
the  incisores,  and  therefore  from  the  tangs 
of  those  in  the  upper  jaw  being  supposed  to 
extend  the  greatest  part  of  the  way  to  the 
eye,  they  have  been  called  the  eye-teeth. 

Cani'nus.  (Caninus  sc.  musculus ;  be- 
cause it  arises  near  the  canine  oreye-iooth.) 
See  Levator  anguli  oris. 

Cani'nus  se'ntis.  (From  canis,  a  dog, 
and  senlis,  a  thorn  ;  from  its  being  prickly 
like  a  thorn.)     See  Rosa  canintt. 

Cani'eam.  (Indian.)  See  Slrychnos  nux 
vomica. 

Caniru'bus.  (From  canis,  and  rubus,  a 
bramble.)     See  Rosa  canina. 

CA'NIS.  A  dog.  the  white  dung  of 
this  animal,  called  album  gracum,  was  for- 
merly in  esteem,  but  now  disused. 

This  term  was  also  applied  to  the  freenum 
of  the  penis. 

Ca'nis  intekfe'ctok.  Indian  caustic  bar- 
ley or  cevadilla. 

Ca'nis  po'nticus.     See  Castor. 

Ca'nna.  (Heb.)  A  reed  or  hollow  cane. 
A  name  of  the  fibula  from  its  resemblance 
to  a  reed. 

Ca'nna  fi'stula.     See  Cassia  fistula. 

Ca'nna  1'ndica.  The  Sagiiaria  alexi- 
jiharmica. 

Ca'nna  ma'joh.     The  tibia. 

Ca'nna  mi'nor  cru'ris.    A  name  former- 
\  applied  to  the  fibula. 

'annabi'na.  (Prom  canna,  a  reed  ; 
na'-ed  from  its  reed-like  stalk.)  bo  Tourne- 
fort  amed  Datisca. 

CANi\ABIS.  (From  xiwi,  a  reed; 
K<xvv*Uarc  f0llj  Spring5)  wherein  hemp,  &c. 
grow  ntura|iy>  0r  from  kanabuh,  from 
kanah,  tcmow      Arab.)     Hemp. 

1.  The,in)e  0f  a  ge,nis  o1  ()|an(b  m  t|)e 
Linnaean  siilcm  CIa  />i0,Cifl,  Order, 
Pentandrta. 

2.  The  pbayaj-yj,^,.,]  namc  of  the  ^m^ 

Cannabis  sa;Va>  t1ic  syslematil,  liame 
of  the  hemp  plu,,    ,,   ba£  ;i   ,.,„,.  ma{ 
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of  a  narcotic  kind.  The  effluvia  from  the 
fresh  herb  are  said  to  affect  the  eyes  and 
head,  and  that  the  water  in  which  it  has 
been  long  steeped  is  a  sudden  poison. 
Hemp-seeds,  when  fresh,  afford  a  consi- 
derable  quantity  or  oil.  Decoctions  and 
emulsions  of  them  have  been  recommended 
against  coughs,  ardor  mime,  «cC.  Their 
use,  in  ge-.eral,  depends  on  their  emollient 
and  demulcent  qualities.  The  leaves  of  an 
oriental  hemp,  called  bang  or  tongue, and 
by  the  Egyptians  asis,  are  said  to  be  used  in 
Eastern  countries,  as  a  narcotic  and  aphro- 
disiac.    See  Bangue. 

Canna'corcs  radi'ce  cro'cea.  See 
Curcuma. 

CANNULA.  (Dim.  of  canna,  a  reed.) 
The  name  of  a  surgical  instrument  See 
Canula. 

Ca'non.  (K*v»v.)  A  rule  or  canon,  by 
which  medicines  are  compounded. 

Cano'niai.  (lUvovi*/.)  Hippocrates  in 
his  book  De  Aera,  itc.  calls  those  persons 
thus,  who  have  straight,  and  not  prominent 
bellies  He  would  intimate  that  they  are 
disposed  as  it  were,  by  a  straight  rule. 

Cano'picon.  (From  kmcd^m,  the  flower 
of  the  elder.)  A  sort  of  spurge  nainedfron 
its  resemblance  ;  also  a  collyrium,  of  which 
the  chief  ingredient  was  elder  flowers. 

Canopi'te.  Tlie  name  of  a  collyrium 
mentioned  by  Celsus. 

Cano'pum.  (KavarTc?.)  The  flower  or 
bark  of  the   elder-tree,  in  Paulus  £§inelt 

Canta'brica.     See  Convolvulus. 

Canta'brum.  (From  kanta,  Heb,)  In 
Coelius  Aurelianus  it  signifies  bran  or  lurk. 

Ca'ntacon.     Garden  saffron. 

Ca'ntara.  The  plant  which  bears  lie 
St.  Ignatius's  bean. 

Ca'nthari  figuli'ni.    Earthen  cucurbit 

CA  NTHARIS.  (Canlharit,  pi.  camk- 
rides  :  from  Hnvhupci,  a  beetle,  to  whose  tribe 
it  belongs.)     See  Lytia. 

Ca'mhim.     Sugar-candy. 

CA'NTHUS.  (K*6«,  the  iron  binding oi 
a  cart-wheel.  Dr.  lurlon,  in  his  glossary, 
supposes  from  its  etymology,  that  it  origi- 
nally signified  the  circular  extremity  of  the 
eyelid.)  The  angle  or  corner  of  the  eye, 
where  the  upper  and  under  eyelids  meet 
That  next  the  nose  is  termed  the  internal  or 
greater  canthus,  and  the  other,  the  eiternal 
or  lesser  canthus. 

Ca'ntion.     An  epithet  for  sugar. 

Cantuarie'nsis  a'q_ua.  Canterbury  in- 
ter is  strongly  impregnated  with  iron, sul- 
phur, and  carbonic  acid  gas ;  it  is  recom- 
mended in  disorders  of  the  stomach,  in 
gouty  complaints,  jaundice,  diseases  of  the 
skin,  and  chlorosis.  ,, 

CANULA.  (Dim.  of  fauna,  a  rertj 
A  small  tube.  The  term  is  generally  applij 
to  a  tube  adapted  to  a  sharp  instrument,  w«u 
which  it  is  thrust  into  a  cavity  or  tumour, 
containing  n  fluid;  the  perforation  oe»» 
made,  the  sharp  instrument  is  mlndi* ". 
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.  <uid  the  canula  left,  in  order  that  the  fluid 
may  pass  through  it. 
Canusa.     Crystal. 
Caoutchod'c.     See  Indian  rubber. 
Capoivu  balsam,     bee  Copatfera  officinalis. 
Capeli'na.     (From  capeline,  a  woman's 
hat,  or  bandage,  French.)    A  double-headed 
roller  put  round  the  head. 
Cape'lla.     A  cupel  or  test. 
Caper-bush.     See  Capparis. 
C a' fetus.      Kairtlo;    per   aphaeresin,   pro 
7*a7rilo(  ;    from    <rxswr7o,    to    dig.)      Hippo- 
crates means  by  this  word  a  foramen,  which 
is  impervious   and  needs  the  use  of  a  chi- 
rurgical  instrument  to  make  an  opening  ;  as 
the  anus  of  some  new-born  imants. 
Ca'phora.     (Arab.)     Camphire. 
Ca'phora  ba'ros  indo'rum.     A  name  for 
camphire. 

Ca'phur.£  o'leum.  An  aromatic  essential 
oil  distilled  from  the  root  of  the  cinnamon- 
Tee. 

Capiela'res  vermi'culi.  See  Crinones 
ind  Dracumulus. 

CAPILLARY  (Capillars;  from  ca- 
rillus,  a  little  hair  ;  so  called  from  the  re- 
semblance to  hair  or  hue  thread.)  The 
<'ery  small  ramifications  of  the  arteries, 
vhich  terminate  upon  the  external  surface 
if  the  body ,  or  on  the  surface  of  internal 
:avities,  are  called  capillary. 

Capilla'tio.  (From  capillus,  a  hair.) 
A  capillary  iracture  of  the  cranium. 

CAPI'LLUS.      (Quasi   capitis  pilus,    the 
hair  of  the  bead  )     The  hair.     Small,  cylin- 
drical, transparent,  insensible,   and  elastic 
ilaments,  which  arise  from  the  skin,  and  are 
astened   in   it  by   means   of    small   roots. 
The  human  hair  is  composed  of  a  spongy, 
sellular  texture, containing  a  coloured  liquid. 
uid  a  proper  covering.     Hair  is  divided  into 
two  kinds :  long,  which  arises  on  the  scalp, 
cheek,   chin,   breasts  of  men,  the  anterior 
parts  of  the  arms  and  legs,  the  arm    pits, 
groins,  and  pelvis  :  and  short,  w  h.ch  is  softer 
than  the  long,  and  is  present  over  the  whole 
body,  except  only  the  palm  of  the  hand  and 
sole  of  the  foot.     The  hair  originates  in  the 
adipose  membrane  from  an  oblong  membra- 
nous bulb,  which  has  vessels  peculiar  to  it. 
The  hair  is  distinguished  by  different  names 
in  certain  parts  ;   as,  cajiillus,  on  the  top  of 
the  head  ;  minis,  on  the  back  of  the  head  ; 
circrinnus,  on  the  temples  ;  cilium,  on  the 
eyelids  ;  suptrcilium,  on   the   eyebrows  ; 
vibrissa,  in  the  nostrils  ;  barba,  on  the  chin  ; 
pappus,  on  the  middle  of  the  chin  ;  myslax, 
on  the  upper  lip  ;  pilus,  on  the  body. 
Cafi'llus  veneris     See  Mianthum. 
Capi'llus  ve'neris  Canadensis.     The 
Adianthum  Canadense. 

Capiple'nium.  (From  caput,  the  head, 
and  plenus,  full.)  A  catarrh.  It  is  a  barba- 
rous word  ;  but  Baglivi  uses  it  to  signify 
that  continual  heaviness  or  disorder  in  the 
head,  which  the  Greeks  call  Carebaria, 
xa.fH@xptz, 


Capistra'tio.  (From  capistrum,  a  bridle  ; 
so  called  because  the  praepuce  is  restrained 
as  it  were  with  a  bridle.)     See  Phimosis. 

Capi'strum.  (From  caput,  the  head.) 
A  bandage  for  the  head  is  so  called.  In 
Vogel's  .Nosology  it  is  the  same  as  Trismus. 

CA'PITAL.  The  head  or  upper  part  of 
an  alembic. 

C'apita'lia.  (From  caput,  the  head.) 
Ccphnlics  ;  medicines  which  relieve  disor- 
ders of  the  head. 

Capite'li.om.  The  head  or  seed  vessels, 
frequently  applied  to  mosses,  &tc.  Some 
say  it  signifies  soapy  water,  others  say  it  is 
a  lixivium. 

Capitilu'vium.  (From  caput,  the  head, 
and  lavo,  to  wash.)  A  lotion  or  bath  for 
the  head. 

Capitis  obliquus  inferior  el  major.  See 
Obliquus  inferior  capitis. 

Capitis  par  Urtium  Fallopii.  See  Tra~ 
chelo-mastoideus. 

Capitis  jioslkos.  See  Rectus  capitis  pos- 
ticus major. 

Capitis  rictus.  See  Rectus  capitis  posticus 
minor. 

Capi'tdlum.    (Dim.  of  caput,  the  head.) 

1.  A  small  head  or  protuberance  of  a  bone, 
received  into  the  concavity  of  another  bone. 

2.  An  elembic. 

Capi'vi.  (Indian.)  A  tree  of  Brazil, 
which  affords  the  drug  called  balsam  of 
capivi.     See  Capatfera  officinalis. 

Capnelje'um  (From  na.mos,  smoke,  and 
exau&v,  oil  ;  so  named  from  its  smoky  ex- 
halations when  exposed  to  heat.)  In  Ga- 
len's works,  it  is  said  to  be  a  resin 

Ca'pnias.  (From  jcswv&s,  a  smoke.)  A 
jasper  of  a  smoky  colour.  Also,  a  kind  of 
vine  which  bears  white  and  part  black 
grapes. 

*  apni'ston.  (From  «awi»oc,  smoke.)  A 
preparation  made  of  spices  and  oil,  by 
kindling  the  spices,  and  fumigating  the 
oil. 

Capni'tis.  (From  iczm/os,  smoke ;  so 
called  from  its  smoky  colour.)     Tutty. 

Capnoi'des.  (From  xzirvo;,  fumitory,  and 
ui'ot,  likeness.)     A  species  of  fumitory 

Ca'pnos  Kswrvof.  Fumitory  ;  so  called, 
saysBlanchard,  because  its  juice,  if  applied 
to  the  eyes,  produces  the  same  effect  and 
sensations  as  smoke. 

Ca'po  mola'go.     The  Piper  Indicum. 

Ca'ppa.  (a  capile,  from  the  head  ;  so 
called  from  its  supposed  resemblance.)  The 
herb  monkshood. 

CA'PPaRIS.  (From  cabar,  Arab,  or 
<5r*o«  to  Aa.7nra.vuv  oljihv,  from  its  curing  mad- 
ness and  melancholy.)     The  caper  plant 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaaan  system.  Class,  Polyandria.  Order, 
Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  caper 
plant. 

Ca'pparis  spino'sa.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  caper  plant,    Capparis  ;  peduncul* 
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solitariis  unifloris,  stipulis  spinalis,  fates  an- 
nuls capsutis  ovahbus  of  Linnaeus.  the 
buds',  or  unexpanded  flowers  of  this  plant, 
are  in  common  use  as  a  pickle,  which  is  said 
to  possess  antiscorbutic  virtues.  The  bark 
of  the  root  was  formerly  in  high  esteem  as 
a  deobstruent. 

Capkeola'ris.  (From  capreolus,  a  ten- 
dril.) Capreolatus.  Resembling  in  its  con- 
tortions, or  other  appearance  the  tendrils 
of  a  vine  ;  as  the  spermatic  vessels. 

t  aprkoi.a'tus.     See  Capreolans. 

Cpre'olus  (Dim.  ot  caprea,  a  tendril.) 
It  means  the  helix  or  circle  ot  the  ear,  from 
its  tendril  like  contortion.  Di  Turton  sug- 
gests its  derivation  from  caper,  a  goat, whose 
horn  its  contortions  somewhat  resemble. 

Caprico'knus.     Lead. 

Cakrifi'cus.  (From  caper,  a  goat,  and 
jicus,  a  fig  ;  because  they  are  a  chief  food  of 
goats.)     1  he  wild  fig-tree. 

Capri'zans.  Is  by  Galen  and  others  used 
to  expess  an  inequality  in  the  pulse,  when 
it  leaps,  and,  as  it  uere,  dances  in  uncertain 
strokes  and  periods. 

Capse'lla  (Dim.  olcupsa,  a  chest,  from 
its  resemblance.)  A  name  in  Marcellus 
Empi  icus  lor  viper's  bugloss. 

CAPSICUM  (From  xw1».  to  bite,  on 
account  of  its  effect  on  the  mouth.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class.  Perdandria.  Or- 
der, Monogynia.     Guinea  Pepper. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  cap- 
sicum. 

Ca'psicum  ankuum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  from  which  we  obtain 
Cayenne  pepper.  Piper  Indicum.  Lada 
chilli.  Capo  molago.  Solanum  urens.  Sili- 
quastrum  Plinii.  Piper  Brazilianum.  Piper 
Guineense.  Piper  Calecuticum.  Piper  His- 
panicum.  Piper  Lusdnnicum.  Cayenne  pep- 
per. Guinea  pepptr.  ibis  species  of  pepper 
is  obtained  from  the  Capsicum  ;  caule  her- 
baceo,  peduncuiis soliluriii  ot  Linnasus.  What 
is  generally  used  under  the  name  of  t  ayenne 
pepper,  however,  is  an  indiscriminate  mix- 
ture of  the  powder  of  the  dried  pods  of  many 
species  of  capsicum,  but  especially  of  the 
capsicum  minimum,  or  bird  pepper,  which 
is  the  hottest  of  all.  These  peppers  have 
been  chiefly  used  as  condiments.  They  pre- 
vent flatulence  from  vegetable  food,  and 
give  warmth  to  the  stomach,  possessing  all 
the  virtues  of  the  oriental  spices,  without 
producing  those  complaints  of  the  head, 
which  the  latter  are  apt  to  occasion.  An 
abuse  of  thcm,however,givesrise  to  visceral 
obstructions,  especially  of  the  liver.  In  the 
practice  of  medicine,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  they  furnish  us  with  one  of  the 
purest  and  strongest  stimulants  which  can 
be  introduced  into  the  stomach,  and  may  be 
very  useful  in  some  paralytic  and  gouty 
ca-.es.  Dr.  Adair,  who  first  introduced  them 
into  practice,  found  them  useful  in  the  ca- 
chexia African;!,  which  he  considers  as  a 
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most  frequent  and  fatal  predisposition  to 
disease  among  the  slaves.  Dr.  Wright  sayi 
that  in  dropsical  and  other  complaints  where 
chalybeates  are  indicated,  a  minute  portion 
ot  powdered  capsicum  forms  at)  excellent 
addition,  and  recommends  its  use  in  lethar- 
gic affections.  This  pepper  has  also  been 
successfully  employed  in  a  species  of  cy. 
nanche  maligna,  which  proved  very fataJ fa 
the  West-Indies,  resisting  the  use  of  Peru- 
vian  bark,  wine,  and  other  remedies  com. 
monly  employed.  In  tropical  fevers,  coma 
and  delirium  are  common  attendants;  and 
in  such  cases,  cataplasms  of  capsicum  have  a 
speedy  and  happy  effect.  They  redden  the 
parts,  but  seldom  blister  unless  \vh»n  kept 
on  too  long.  In  ophthalmia  from  relaxation 
the  diluted  juice  of  capsicum  is  found  to  be 
a  valuable  remedy.  Dr.  Adair  gave  sii  or 
eight  grains  for  a  dose,  made  into  pills; or 
else  he  prepared  a  tincture  by  digesting  half 
an  ounce  of  the  pepper  in  a  pound  ofal- 
kohol,  the  dose  of  which  was  one  or  two 
drachms,  diluted  w  ith  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  water  A  tinrtura  capsici  is  nowforthe 
first  time  introduced  into  the  London  phir- 
macopoeia. 

CA'PSULA.  (Dim  of  capsa,  a  cbestor 
case.)  A  term  given  by  anatomists  to  any 
membranous  production  enclosing  a  part 
of  the  body  like  a  bag;  as  the  capsular  liga- 
ments, the  capsule  of  the  crystalline lens|c. 

(a'hsula;  atrabila  ri.«.  See  Anil 
Gin  nds. 

Ca'psvlje  rkna'i.es.     See  Rtnal  (Suit. 

CVPSUHR  LIGAMENT  (Caaala- 
ris ;  from  ca/tsa,  a  bag)  Ligamaim 
capxularc.  The  ligament  which  surrounds 
every  moveable  articulation,  and  contain 
the  synovia  like  a  bag. 

CAPSULE  OF  GLI'SSON.  (Capwla 
communis  Gtissmiii.  Vagina  porta  Input 
Gli-sonii.)  A  strong  tunic,  formed  of  cellulu 
texture,  which  accompanies  the  vena  ports, 
and  its  most  minute  ramifications, through- 
out the  whole  liver. 

C a' pc i.o m.  (From  xa/za-T*,  to  bend.)  A 
contortion  of  the  eye-lids,  or  other  parts. 

Ca'pur      (Arab.)     Camphor. 

CVPUT.  (Capitis,  neut.  from  cayifl.W 
take  ;  because  from  it,  according  to  Varro, 
the  senses  take  their  origin.  The  head, 
cranium,  or  skull.  It  is  situated  above  or 
upon  the  trunk,  and  united  to  the  cervical 
vertebrae. 

It  is  distinguished  into  skull  and  face. 
On  the  skull  are  observed  vertex,  orcroivn; 
sinciput,  or  forepart  ;  occiput,  or  hinder 
part  ;  and  the  temples.  The  parts  distin- 
guished on  the  face  are  well  known  ;  as  the 
forehead,  nose,  eyes,  Lc.  The  arteries  ot 
the  head  are  branches  of  the  carotids;  and 
the  veins  empty  themselves  into  the  jugu- 
lars.    See  Skull  and  Face. 

CAPUT  GALLIINA'GINIS.  Vtrumon- 
tanum.  A  cutaneous  eminence  in  Jn 
urethra  of  men.  before  the  neck  ot  «f 
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■ladder,  somewhat  like  the  head  of  a  wood- 
ock  in  miniaiure,  around  which  the  seml- 
al  ducts,  and  the  ducts  of  the  prostate 
laud,  open. 

Ca'put  mo'rtuum.  A  fanciful  term,  much 
.;ed  by  the  old  chemists,  but   now  entirely 
ejected.     It   denoted  the  fixed  residue  of 
Derations      As  ihe  earlier  chemists  did  not 
lamine  these,  titey  did  not  find  any  incon- 
tinence in    one    general   term   to  denote 
cm  ;   but  the   most   slender  acquaintance 
ith  modern  chemistry  must  sho.»,  lhat  it 
utterly  impracticable   to  denote,  by  one 
meral  term,  all  the  various  matters  that 
:main  fixed  in  certain  degrees  of  heat. 
CATUl"  OBSTl'PUM.      Ihe    wry   neck, 
lostly  a  spasmodic  complaint. 
Caput    pu'rgia.      \\   barbarous    word, 
om  caput,  the  head,  and  purgo,  to  purge.) 
iedicines  which  purge  the  head.    Ermines, 
lasticatories. 

Capyri'dion.       (From    x*5n//>cr,    burnt.) 
apyrion.  A  medicated  cake,  much  baked. 
Capy'rion.     ^ee  Capyridion. 
Ca'rabe.     (Persian.)     Amber. 
Ca'rabe  fu'nerum.     A  name   given    to 
tumen. 

CA'RABUS.  A  genus  of  in«ecis  of  the 
?etle  kind  Two  species,  the  chrysoce- 
ualus  and  ferrugineus,  have  been  recom- 
lended  for  the  toothach.  They  must  be 
ressed  between  the  fingers,  and  'hen  rub- 
sd  on  the  gum  and  loothaffected. 
Caraco'smos.  A  name  of  the  sour  mare's 
.ilk  so  much  admired  by  the  Tartars. 
Caragua'ta.  The  common  aloe  of 
razil. 

Cara'nna.  (Spanish.)  Cnragna.  CaranrnE 
ummi  Brtnlit.  A  concrete  resinous  juice, 
tat  exudes  from  a  large  tree,  of  which  we 
ave  no  particular  account  It  is  brought 
om  New  Spain  and  America,  in  little 
lasses,  rolled  up  in  leaves  of  nSig^ ;  exter- 
ally  and  internally  it  is  of  a  brownish  co- 
Dur,  variegated  with  irregular  white  streaks. 
Vhen  fresh  it  is  30ft  and  tenacious  ;  but 
>ecomes  dry  and  triable  by  keeping.  Pure 
aranna  has  an  agreeable  aromatic  smelt, 
specially  when  heated,  and  a  bitterish 
lightly  pungent  taste.  It  was  formerly  era- 
doyed  as  an  ingredient  in  vulnerary  bal- 
ams,  strengthening,  discutient,  and  sup- 
mratin?  plasters  ;  but  its  scarcity  has  cau- 
sed it  to  be  forgotten. 

Ca'ra  schu'lli.  (Indian  )  Fru'er  Indica 
ipinosa.  An  Indian  shrub,  like  the  caper- 
bush  A  decoction  of  the  root  proves  diu- 
retic.    Ray. 

Carawiy-seed.     ^ee  Canim. 
Ca'rbasus.     (Ka/>Cu(roc )    Scribonius  Lar- 
gus  uses  this  word  for  lint. 

CA'RBO.  (Charbah,  Heb.  burnt  or 
dried.)  Coal  In  medicine  and  chemistry,  it 
is  commonly  understood  to  mean  charcoal, 
and  receives  its  name  from  its  mode  of  pre- 
paration, which  is  by  burning  pieces  of 
light  wood  into  a  dry  black  coal. 


Ca'rbo  li'gni.  Charcoal.  Asan  external 
application,  powdered  charcoal  has  been  re- 
commended in  the  cure  of  gangrene,  from 
external  causes,  and  all  descriptions  of  foetid 
ulcers.  Meat  which  has  acquired  a  mawkish 
or  even  putrid  smell,  is  (oui.u  to  be  rendered 
perfectly  sweet,  by  ruhbing  ,t  with  powder- 
ed charcoal.  It  is  also  used  as  tooth-powder. 

CA'RBON.  (Fr.m  carbo.  coal.1'  The 
chemical  name  of  charcoal.  It  is  the  black 
residue  of  vegetables  which  have  suffered  a 
complete  decomposition  of  their  volatile 
principles  by  fire.  Charcoal  is  black,  brit- 
tle, sonorous,  and  light.  It  is  placed  among 
simple  bodies,  because  no  experiment  has 
hitherto  shown  the  possibility  of  decompo- 
sing it.  It  exists  in  the  animal,  vegetable, 
and  mineral  kingdom.  When  it  is  required 
to  procure  carbon  in  a  state  of  great  purity, 
ii  must  be  dried  by  strong  ignition  in  a  clo- 
sed vessel.  The  diamond,  when  burnt  in 
oxygen  gas.  forms  carbonic  acid,  like  char- 
coal, and  is  therefore  considered  to  be  of 
th<    same  chemical  nature. 

CA'RBON,  GASEOUS  OXIDE  OF. 
Gaseous  oxide  of  carbon  was  first  described 
by  Dr.  Priestley,  who  mistook  it  for  a  hydro- 
carbonate.  With  the  true  nature  oi  it,  we 
have  been  on  y  lately  acquainted.  It  was 
first  proved  to  be  a  peculiar  gas,  by  Mr. 
Cruikshank,  of  Wooluiih,  « ho  made  it 
known  to  us  as  such,  in  April, 1801.  through 
the  medium  of  Nicholson's  Journal  for  that 
month.  >everal  additional  properties  of  this 
gas  were  soon  afterward  noticed  by  Desor- 
mes,  Clement, and  others.  Gaseousoxide  of 
carbon  forms  an  intermediate  substance  be- 
tween the  pure  hydro  carbonates  and  car- 
bonic acid  gas;  but  not  being  possessed  of 
acid  properties,  Mr  Cruikshank  has  called 
it.  conformab'y  to  the  rules  of  the  chemical 
nomenclature,  gasous  oxide  of  carbon,  for 
it  consisis  of  oxygen  and  carbon  rendered 
gaseous  by  caloric. 

Thout-'h  the  gaseous  oxide  of  carbon  has 
some  of  the  properties  peculiar  to  the  com- 
mon hydro-carboi.ates  the  following  cha- 
racteristic properties  sufficiently  prove  that 
none  of  those  at  present  known  are  similar 
to  it.  We  are,  therefore,  entitled  to  consi- 
der it  as  a  peculiar  gas. 

Properties. — Gaseous  oxide  of  carbon  is 
lighter  than  common  air,  in  the  proportion 
of  22  to  23.  When  mingled  with  common 
air,  and  ignited  it  does  not  explode  but 
burns  with  a  lambent  blue  flame,  and  the 
product  13  carbonic  acid.  It  is  very  little 
absorbable  by  water:  it  is  void  of  taste  and 
odour.  A  mixture  of  20  parts  of  gaseous 
oxide  of  carbon  and  8  of  oxygen  gas,  fired 
over  mercury  by  electricity,  diminishes  to  a 
volume  pquaj  to  about  18  or  19  parts  vvhich 
is  carbonic  acid  gas.  It  contains  neither 
water  nor  the  basis  of  that  fluid.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly noxious ;  animals  die  in  it  in- 
stantly ;  when  breathed  for  a  few  minutes 
only,  it  produces  giddiness  and  fainttngs. 
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Neither  light,  heat,  nor  electricity,  hare  any 
effect  upon  it.  When  equal  quantities  of 
gaseous  oxide  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  gas 
are  passed  through  a  red-hot  glass  tube,  the 
tube  is  lined  with  charcoal,  water  is  formed, 
and  an  excess  of  hydrogen  makes  its  escape. 
Ifa  piece  of  iron  be  put  into  the  tube,  it  is 
oxidated,  but  not  converted  into  steel.  Nei- 
ther nitrogen  gas  nor  sulphur  have  any 
action  on  it  even  at  high  temperatures  It  is 
capable  of  dissolving  a  minute  quantity  of 
charcoal,  and  increases  in  bulk.  It  dissolves 
phosphorus,  and  acquires  the  property  of 
burning  with  a  yellow  flame.  The  alkalies 
have  no  effect  on  this  gas.  It  is  not  altered 
when  passed  with  ammonia  through  an 
ignited  tube.  When  the  red  oxide  of  mer- 
cury is  heated  in  it,  a  commencement  of 
reduction  takes  place.  Neither  sulphuric, 
nitric,  nor  nitro-muriatic  acids,  alter  it, 
when  passed  with  it  thr  >ugh  a  red-hot  tube. 
Four  parts  of  oxigenated  muriati-  acid  gas 
left  with  one  of  gaseous  oxide  of  carbon, 
decompose  it  completely.  Nitrous  gas  has 
no  effect  upon  it.  When  mixed  w  ith  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  gas,  and  passed  through  a 
red-hot  tube  sulphur  is  deposited,  an.)  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas  remains  mixed  with 
gaseous  oxide  of  carbon. 

Methods  of  obtaining  Gaseous  Oxide  of 
Carbon. — Gaseous  oxide  of  carbon  may  be 
obtained  by  a  decomposition  of  carbonic 
acid  at  high  temperatures,  by  menus  of  va- 
rious fixed  substances  which  have  a  conside- 
rable affinity  to  oxygen  This  m*y  be  done 
by  exposing  to  a  strong  red  heat,  a  mixture 
of  carbonate  of  lime  or  barytes,  and  tilings 
of  iron,  zin<  ,  &.c.  It  may  also  be  procured 
by  distilling  a  mixture  of  charcoal  with  some 
of  the  metallic  oxides. 

The  method  of  obtaining  the  gaseous 
oxide  of  carbon  in  a  state  of  purity,  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Cruikshank,  is  the  follow- 
ing. 

1.  Take  one  part  of  chalk,  previously  ex- 
posed to  a  low  red  heat,  for  about  ten 
minutes,  mix  it  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
perfectly  dry  filings  of  zinc  ;  let  the  mix- 
ture be  introduced  into  a  retort,  and  expose 
it  to  a  heat  gradually  increased.  As  soon 
as  the  retort  becomes  of  a  dull  red  heat, 
gas  will  be  disengaged  in  great  abundance. 
The  gas  which  comes  over  first  is  carbonic 
acid  gas,  but  as  soon  as  the  retort  becomes 
thoroughly  ignited,  pure  gaseous  oxide  ot 
carbon  is  liberated  in  a  prodigious  quantity, 
which  may  be  collected  in  the  usual  man- 
ner over  water. 

In  this  process,  a  decomposition  of  the 
carbonic  acid  of  the  chalk  takes  place  in  its 
nascent  state.  The  zinc  robs  the  carbonic 
acid  of  part  of  its  oxygen  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture, and  becomes  to  a  certain  degree 
oxidated,  'lhe  carbonic  acid,  by  being  thus 
deprived  of  part  of  its  oxygen,  becomes 
converted  into  u  new  inflammable  gas, 
which  is  the  gaseous  oxide  of  carbon. 
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Carbonaceous  acid.    See  Carbonic  n*A 

CARBON  AS.     A   carbonate.    A  neli 

salt,  formed  by  the  union  of  carbonic  acid 

with   an  alkaline,  earthy,  or  metallic  base 

The  carbonates  employed  in  medicine  are 

J.  The  potassae  carbonas. 

2.  The  sodae  caroonas. 

3.  The  creta  praeparata,  and  the  tests 
praeparatae,  which  are  varieties  of  carbonate 
of  hme. 

When  the  base  is  imperfectly  neutralized 
by  the  carbonic  acid,  the  salt  is  termed  a 
subcarbonate  ;  of  which  kind  are  employed 
medicinally  : 

1.  The  potassae  subcarbonas. 

2.  The  sodae  subcarbonas,  and  the  sods 
subcarbonas  exsicca  a 

3.  The  ammonia  subcarbonas,  and  tie 
liquor  ammonia?  subcarbouatis. 

4     lhe  plumbi  subcarbonas. 

5.  The  ferri  subcarbonas. 

6     The  magnes  ae  carbonas. 

C*hBo'NiS  ammo'mi;  See  Ammonk itij. 
carbonas. 

C\RBO'NAS  CVLCIS.  Carbonate  of 
lime.  Several  varieties  of  ibis  are  u-ed 
in  medicine:  the  purest  and  best  are  the 
creta  pra?parata,  testae  preparatae,  chels 
carici-opim,  testae  ovorum,  and  oculi  can- 
crorum. 

Cakbo'nas  fk'rri.  See  Ferri  subctrk- 
not. 

t'ARBt'NAS    magne'sije.      See 
carb  1 1 as. 

Carbo'nas  plumbi.  See  Plumbi mbcar- 
bonus. 

Carbo'nas  pota'ss/e.  See  Potam  air- 
bo  n  as. 

Carko'nas  so'd.c.     See  Soda  ca>bt>ntu. 

Carbonated  hydrogen  gas.  See  Carburdlii 
hydrogen  gas. 

CA'hBONIC  ACID  G  \S  AcidumCar- 
bonicum.  Fixed  air  Carbonaceous  add. 
Calcareous  acid.  Aerial  acid.  Carbonic 
acid  gas  is  the  first  elastic  aeriform  fluid 
that  was  known  after  common  air  (Ve 
find  that  the  ancients  were  in  some  measure 
acquainted  with  it.  Van  Helmont  called  it 
the  gas  of  Must,  or  of  the  vintage,  org« 
sylvestrc. 

We  are  indebted  to  D> .  Black  of  Edin- 
burgh for  the  knowledge  ol  some  of  'he 
most  remarkable  properties  of  this  fluid- 
In  the  year  1755  he  discovered  the  affi- 
nity between  this  gas  and  alkalies:  nd 
Bergman,  in  1772,  proved  that  it  was  an 
acid. 

Properties. — Carbonic  acid  gas  is  inn* 
ble.  It  extinguishes  flame.  It  is  fatal  to 
animal  life.  It  exerts  powerful  effects oa 
living  vegetables  Its  taste  is  pungent  and 
a.id.  Its  energy,  as  an  acid,  is  but  feeble, 
although  distinct  and  certain.  >etther 
light  or  caloric  seem  to  produce  any  distinct 
eftect  upon  it,  except  that  the  latter  dilates 
it.  It  unites  with  water  slowly.  These 
two  fluids,  after  considerable  agitation,  at 
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ast  combine,  and  form  a  sub-acid  liquid. 
The  colder  the  water,  and  the  greater  the 
>ressure  applied,  the  more  carbonic  acid  gas 
vill  be  absorbed.  The  water  impregnated 
pith  it,  sparkles  upon  agitation  ;  it  lias  a 
ungent,  acidulous  taste,  and  reddens  tine- 
are  of  litmus.  Heat  again  disengages  the 
as  from  the  water.  This  gas  precipitates 
me,  strontia,  and  barytes,  from  their  solu- 
ons  in  water.  It  is  greedily  attracted  by 
H  the  alkalies.  Its  specific  weight  is  to  that 
f  atmospheric  air,  as  1500  to  1000  nearly, 
may  be  poured  out  of  one  vessel  into  an- 
ther. It  is  not  acted  upon  by  oxygen, 
or  is  it  altered  by  any  of  the  simple  com- 
jstible  bodies  at  common  temperatures ; 
ut  charcoal,  iron,  and  some  other  metals 
-e  capable  of  decomposing  it  when  assisted 
y  heat ;  as  is  also  phosphorus,  when  united 
•  lime. 

Methods  of  obtaining  Carbonic  Acid  Gas. 

Of  all  the  gases,  carbonic  acid  gas  is  that, 
:rhaps,  which  is  diffused  in  the  greatest 
mndance  throughout  nature.  It  is  found 
three  different  states  : — 1st,  In  that  of 
is  ;  2dly,  In  that  of  mixture  ;  and  3dly,  In 
at  of  combination.  The  various  processes 
':  r  obtaining  it  are  the  following. 

1.  Put  into  a  common  glass-bottle,  or  re- 
i  t,  a  little  marble,  chalk,  or  lime-stone, 
id  pour  on  it  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with 
iout  six  times  its  weight  of  water,  an  effer- 
;scence  will  ensue,  and  carbonic  acid  gas 
ill  be  liberated,  with  those  who  have  an 
iportunity  may  collect  over  mercury  ;  but 
mercurial  apparatus  is  not  absolutely  ne- 
issary,  since  the  gas  may  be  collected  oxer 
ater,  if  it  is  to  be  used  immediately  when 
ocured. 

In  this  instance  the  carbonic  acid  is  dis- 
igaged  from  the  state  of  combination,  and 
:duced  to  the  aeriform  state.  The  marble, 
me-stone,  or  chalk,  consists  of  this  acid 
nd  lime;  on  presenting  to  it  sulphuric  acid, 

decomposition  takes  place,  the  sulphuric 
cid  has  a  greater  affinity  to  the  lime  than 
le  carbonic  acid  gas ;  it  therefore  unites  to 
,  and  forms  sulphate  of  lime,  disengaging 
t  the  same  time  the  carbonic  acid  in  the 
:ate  of  gas,  at  the  temperature  of  our  at- 
losphere. 

Remark. — Carbonic  acid  gas  may,  in  this 
nanner,  be  disengaged  from  all  its  combina- 
ions  with  alkalies ;  by  using  indifferently 
ny  other  dense  acid,  possessing  a  superior 
iffinity  to  the  alkali  in  the  common  accept- 
ition  of  the  word. 

2.  It  may  likewise  be  obtained  from  the 
same  substances  by  the  action  of  caloric. 

For  this  purpose,  reduce  marble,  or  chalk, 
to  powder:  introduce  it  into  a  gun-barrel, 
which  must  be  placed  across  a  furnace ; 
adapt  a  bent  tube  to  the  end  of  the  gun- 
barrel,  and  insert  it  below  a  receiver  in  the 
pneumatic  apparatus.  Maintain  a  strong 
neat,  till  the  barrel  is  brought  to  a  state  of 
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ignition,  and  at  (hat  temperature  carbonic 
acid  gas  will  be  liberated  in  abundance. 

In  this  case,  a  decomposition  of  the  mar- 
ble or  carbonate  of  lime  tHkes  place,  on 
account  of  the  action  of  caloric,  which  at  a 
high  temperature  breaks  the  affinity  of  the 
carbonic  acid  and  lime  ;  it  unites  with  the 
first,  and  leaves  the  lime  behind  in  that  state 
which  is  generally  called  quick-lime. 

3.  Carbonic  acid  gas  may  also  be  obtained 
by  burning  charcoal  in  oxygen  gas. 

Take  a  bell-glass,  filled  with  oxygen  gas, 
resting  inverted  in  a  basin  of  mercury  ;  pass 
up  into  it  some  bits  of  new-made  charcoal, 
with  some  touch-paper  affixed  to  them  ; 
set  fire  to  them  by  means  of  a  lens  collecting 
the  sun's  rays,  and  carbonic  acid  will  be 
produced  by  the  combustion  of  the  char- 
coal. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  is  often  found  occupy- 
ing the  lower  parts  of  mines,  caverns,  tombs^ 
and  such  other  subterraneous  places  as  con- 
tain materials  for  producing  it.  It  is  called 
ehoke,  or  chalk-damp.  The  grotto  del  Cane, 
near  Naples,  has  long  been  famous  for  the 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  produced  there, 
which  runs  out  at  the  opening  like  a  stream 
of  water.  The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
generated  in  this  cavern,  is  so  great,  that  a 
dog,  or  any  other  animal,  is  immediately 
killed  if  his  nose  be  thrust  into  it. 

The  carbonic  acid,  existing  naturally  in 
the  state  of  gas,  may  be  collected  by  filling 
bottles  with  water  and  emptying  them  into 
the  atmosphere  of  this  gas;  the  gas  takes 
the  place  of  the  water,  and  fills  the  bottles, 
which  must  then  be  corked. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  is  likewise  formed  du- 
ring fermentation  ;  on  account  of  its  great 
weight,  it  occupies  the  apparently  empty 
space,  or  upper  part  of  the  vessel  in  which 
the  fermenting  process  is  going  on.  It  may, 
in  this  case,  be  collected  in  a  manner  simi- 
lar to  that  above. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  is  also  obtained  during 
the  reduction  of  metallic  oxides,  and  during 
the  deflagration  of  nitrates,  with  combus- 
tible bodies.  This  gas  is  much  esteemed  in 
the  cure  of  typhus  fevers,  and  of  irritability 
and  weakness  of  stomach  producing  vomit- 
ing. Against  the  former  diseases  it  is  given 
by  administering  yeast,  bottled  porter,  and 
the  like  ;  and  for  the  latter  it  is  disengaged 
from  the  carbonated  alkali  by  lemon  juice  in 
a  draught  given  while  effervescing. 

Carbuncle.     See  Anthrar. 

CaKBU'NCULUS.  (Dim.  of  carbo,  a 
burning  coal.)  A  carbuncle.  Carbo  Ru~ 
binvs  vtrus.  Codesilla  Erythema  g<ngr<E- 
nosum.  Granalristum-  Prima  Pi.rsicus 
ignis  of  Avicenna.  An  inflammatory  tu- 
mour which  soon  becomes  gangrenous. 
See  Anthrux 

CARBURETTED  HYDROGEN  GAS. 
Carbonated  Hydrogen  gas.  Heavy  in- 
flammable Air.  Hydro  carbonate.  There 
are  two  gaseous  compounds  of  carbon  and 
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gas,  liberated  on  the  application  of  caloric 
to  such  bodies. 

3.  Charcoal  has  been  in  general  made  use 


hydrogen  in  definite  proportions,  differing    partot  the   oxygen,   and  product 
materially  in  specific  gravity  and  other  cir-     nic  acid,  which,  by  means  of  caloric,  i. 
cumstances.  melted    into  the  gaseous  state,  and  forB,s 

1.  Light  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  has  carbonic  acid  gas;  at  the  same  time, a part 
a  fetid  odour.  It  is  neither  absorbed  nor  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  wood  combines  with 
altered  by  water.  It  is  inflammable,  and  another  portion  of  carbon  and  caloric,  and 
burns  with  a  denser  and  deeper  coloured  forms  carburetted  hydrogen  gas. 
flame  than  hydrogen  gas.  It  is  unalter-  Remark.— The  flame  of  burning  wood, 
able  by  acids  or  alkalies.  Its  specific  gra-  he.  is  the  inflamed  carburetted  hydrogen 
vity  is  greater  than  that  of  hydrogen  gas.  - 
Its  combustion  with  a  due  proportion  of 
oxygen  gas,  is  productive  of  water  and  car- 
bonic acid.  When  passed  through  melted  of  for  obtaining  light  carburetted  hydrogen 
sulphur,  it  becomes  converted  into  sulphu-  gas.  For  this  purpose,  put  some  moistened 
retted  hydrogen  gas.  and  charcoal  is  depo-  charcoal  into  an  earthen  retort,  apply  beat, 
sited.  Electrization  dilates  it  permanently  and  increase  it  till  the  retort  becomes igm'.' 
lo  a  little  more  than  twice  its  original  bulk  :  ted  ;  gas  will  be  evolved,  consisting  partly 
but  when  dried  the  dilatation  is  much  less,  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  partly  of  light  car- 
The  air  thus  expanded,  requires  a  greater  buretted  hydrogen  gas,  which  may  be sepa- 
quantity  of  oxygen  to  decompose  it,  than  rated  as  before 
the  same  quantity  of  gas  not  dilated  by 
electricity;  100  cubic  inches  of  pure  light 
carburetted  hydrogen  gas  weigh  about 
seventeen  grains. 

Light  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  may  be 
obtained  from  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral 
substances.  Nature  produces  it  ready  formed 
in  marshes  and  ditches,  on  the  surface  of  pu- 
trid water,  in  mines,  burying-places,  com- 
mon sewers,  and  in  those  situations  where 
putrid  animal  and  vegetable  matters  are  ac- 
cumulated. It  is  also  generated  in  the  in- 
testinal canal  of  living  animals. 

1.  Light  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  may 
be  plentifully  procured  from  most  stagnant 
waters :  to  do  this,  fill  a  wide-mouthed  bottle 
with  the  water,  and  keep  it  inverted  therein 
with  a  funnel  in  its  neck  ;  then,  with  a  stick, 
stir  the  mud  at  the  bottom,  just  under  the 
funnel  in  the  bottle,  so  as  lo  let  the  bubbles 
of  air,  which  rise  from  the  mud,  enter  into 
the  bottle;  when  by  thus  stirring  the  mud  in 
various  place.s,  and  catching  the  air  in  the 
bottle,  it  is  filled,  it  must  be  corlcpd  under 
water. 

2.  It  may  be  also  obtained  during  the 
distillation  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter. 
For  instance: 

Let  shavings  of  wood  or  saw-dust  be  put 
into  a  retort,  and  begin  the  distillation  with 
a  gentle  heat,  increasing  it  gradually  till  the 

retort  becomes  red  hot;  a  great  quantity  of  flame,  similar  to  that  of  resinous  oil.  W"" 
gas  will  be  liberated,  which  maybe  caught  mixed  with  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  gas 
over  water.  On  examining  this  gas,  it  will  its  bulk  is  diminished,  and  an  oil  is  formed 
be  found  to  consist  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  When  the  mixture  of  these  two  gases  i: 
carburetted  hydrogen  gas.  In  order  to  ob-  fired,  a  quantity  of  charcoal  is  immediate!; 
tain  the  latter  in  a  state  of  purity,  the  whole  deposited,  in  the  form  of  fine  soot.  Sa! 
must  be  shaken  with  lime-water,  or  with  a  phuric,  sulphureous,  nitric,  and  muriatu 
caustic  alkaline  solution.  The  carbonic  acid  acids  do  not  act  upon  it ;  neither  doesni 
gas  will  be  absorbed,  and  the  carburetted 
hydrogen  gas  left  behind  in  a  pure  state. 

The  production  of  the  gas  in  this  raan- 

.  ner,  is  the  result  of  a  partial  analysis  of  the 

wood.     11  proves  that  wood   contains  solid 

hydrogen,  carbon,  and  oxygen.  When  the  glass  tube,"  lit  does"inot  diminish  in  volume 
intensity  of  the  heat  has  reached  a  certain  but  loses  the  property  of  forming  orfwj 
degree,  a  part  of  the   charcoal  unites  with    oxygenated    muriatic  acid  gas.     W** 


In  this  case  a  decomposition  of  the  water 
takes  place,  by  means  of  the  charcoal.  Tbe 
oxygen  forsakes  its  hydrogen,  and  unites  to 
part  of  the  charcoal,  at  this  temperature, 
and  forms  carbonic  acid  gas,  in  conjunction 
with  caloric;  the  liberated  hydrogi 
by  caloric,  dissolves  another  portion  of  the 
charcoal,  and  forms  with  it  light  carburetted 
hydrogen  gas:  but  some  carbonic  oxide  is 
mixed  with  it. 

4.  Light  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  is  also 
obtained  abundantly  from  the  distillation ol 
pit-coal ;  and  now  very  extensively  used  e 
a  substitute  for  oil  in  lighting  the  streets  oi 
this  metropolis,  &.c. 

II.  Heavy  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  was 
first  brought  into  notice  by  a  society  of 
Dutch  chemists,  consisting  of  Deimao, 
Troostwyk,  Bond,  and  Laurenburgh.  They 
observed  in  this  gas  the  particular  property. 
that  when  it  was  combined  with  oxygenated 
muriatic  acid  gas,  in  a  certain  proportion. 
the  elastic  form  of  both  fluids  became  de- 
stroyed, and  an  oil  was  produced;  forvrbid 
reason  they  called  it  Olefiantgas. 

Properties. — Heavy  carburetted  hydropt 
gas  is  not  absorbed  or  altered  by  water 
Its  weight  nearly  equals  that  of  common 
air.  It  has  a  disagreeable  fetid  odour, dif- 
ferent from  that  of  light  carburetted  hydro- 
gen gas.     It    burns  witli  a  strong  compact 


trous  gas,  nor  any  of  the  fixed 
Ammonia  adds  to  its  volume  without  occa- 
sioning any  other  change.  Phosphoriisheat- 
ed  in  it  even  to  fusion,  does  not  affect i ^ 
When   made  to   pass    through    an  ip"100 
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» hocks  passed  through   it,  dilate,  and  like- 
vise   deprive   it  of  this  property.     When 
assed  through  a  tube  with  sulphur  in  fu- 
ion,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  obtained, 
nd  charcoal  deposited.     When  burnt  with 
xygen  gas,  or  when  passed  through  a  red- 
A  tube,  tilled  with  oxide  of  manganese, 
irbonic  acid  gas  is  formed,  as  well  as  water. 
Preparation. — Heavy  carburetted  hydro- 
:n  gas  is  obtained  by  decomposing  alcohol 
. '  sulphuric  acid,  at  high  temperatures.     It 
.  also  obtained  in  abundance  when  alcohol 
ether  is  passed  through  a  red-hot  earthen 
be.    Sulphuric  ether  mixed  with  sulphuric 
.  id,  and  subjected  to  heat,  also  affords  it, 
t  in  a  less  pure  state. 
The  Dutch  chemists  observed,  that  if  the 
pour  of  ardent  spirit  or  ether  be  made  to 
ss  through  a  glass  tube,  over  the  compo- 
nt    parts    of  the   earthen  tube,  namely, 
*   imine  and  silex,  this  gas   was  also  pro- 
ced  ;  or  by  passing  it  through  a  red-hot 
>e  of  pipe-clay. 

'n  order  to   obtain  this  gas  the  following 
thod  may  serve  : 

Let  four  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
d,  and  one  of  highly  rectified  ardent  spi- 
be  mingled  together  gradually  in  a  glass 
:  ort  ;  heat  will  be  developed,  the  mixture 
1  become  brown,  and  heavy  carburetted 
Irogen  gas  will  be  extricated  without  the 
)lication  of  external  heat.  When  a  mo- 
•  ate  heat  is  applied,  the  action  is  very  vio- 
t,  and  the  gas  is  liberated  very  copiously, 
I  may  be  received  over  water. 
.  -."he  gas  obtained  is  always  mixed  with  a 
siderable  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid  gas, 
ii  which  it  may  be  freed  by  agitating  it 
;ontact  with  lime-water,  or  a  solution  of 
ash. 

iemark. —  In    this    operation,    the    heat 

;ht  to  be  regulated  with  great   care,  and 

retort  holding  the  mixture  ought  to  be 

y  capacious,  otherwise  the   matter  will 

-  forced  over  into  a  receiver.     The  heat  of 

andle  or  lamp  is  sufficient. 

^a'rcarus.    Carcaros.      (From    Kxpxsupm, 

resound.)     A  kind  of  fever  in  which  the 

ient  has  a   continual    horror  and  trem- 

■  ig,    with    an    unceasing    sound    in    his 

s. 

^a'rcas.  The  Barbadoes  nut-tree,  the 
taputia. 

^a'rcax.  (From  k*/j*,  a  head.)  A  spe- 
s  of  poppy  with  a  very  large  head. 
3a'rcer.  Paracelsus  means  by  it,  a  re- 
dy  proper  for  restraining  the  disorder  by 
:  >tions  of  body  and  mind,  as  in  curing  the 
>rea  Sancti  Vili. 

Carchk'sius.  (K*f%yirio;.)  A  name  of 
ne  bandages  noticed  by  Galen,  and  de- 
ibed  by  Oribasius.  Properly  is  the  top  of 
hip's  mast. 

CARCJINO'MA.  (From  Mpiv®',  a  can- 
r.)     See  Cancer. 

Carcinos.  (K"fjuv©*;  a  cancer.)  See 
mcer 


Card  ama'ntica.  (From  xapJtt/uov,  the  nas- 
turtium.)    A  species  of  sciatica  cresses. 

Cardamkle'um.  a  medicine  of  no  note 
mentioned  by  Galen. 

CARDAMINE.  (From  w^*,  the 
heart ;  because  it  acts  as  a  cordial  and 
slrenglhener,  or  from  its  having  the  taste 
of  cardamum,  that  is,  masturtium,  or  cress.) 
Cuckoo-flower. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Telr  adynamia. 
Order,  Siliquosa 

2.  The  pbarmacopceial  name  of  the  com- 
mon lady's  smock,  or  cuckoo-flower.  See 
Cardamine  pratensis. 

Cardami'ne  prate'nsis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  called  cardamine  in  the 
pharmacopoeias.  Cardamine  ;foliispinnatis, 
foliolis,radicalibussubrotundis,  caulinis  lance- 
olatis  of  Linnaeus.  This  plant  is  also  called 
Cardamantica.  Nasturtium  aqualicum.  Culi 
flos.  Iberis  sophia.  It  is  the  flower  of  this 
plant  which  has  a  place  in  the  materia 
medica,  upon  the  authority  of  Sir  George 
Baker, who  has  published  five  cases,  two  of 
chorea  SanctiViti,  one  of  spasmodic  asthma, 
one  of  hemiplegia,  and  a  case  of  spasmodic 
affections  of  the  lower  limbs,  wherein  the 
Jiores  cardmnines  were  supposed  to  have  beeu 
successfully  used.  A  variety  of  virtues  have 
been  given  to  this  plant,  which  do  not  de- 
serve the  attention  of  practitioners. 

Cardami'nes  flo'res.  See  Cardamine 
pratensis. 

CARDAMO'MUM.  (From  K*pJ*Mov, 
and  auupov :  because  it  partakes  of  the  na- 
ture, and  is  like  both  the  cardamum  and 
amomum.)     The  cardamom  seed. 

CARDAMOMUM  MA'JUS.  The  great- 
er cardamom  seeds,  by  some  called  grains 
of  Paradise,  are  contained  in  a  large,  brown, 
somewhat  triangular  husk,  the  thickness  of 
one's  thumb,  and  pyramidal  :  their  virtues 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  cardamomum  mi- 
nus. 

CARDAMO'MUM  MEDIUM.  The 
seeds  correspond,  in  every  respect,  with  the 
lesser,  except  in  size,  they  being  twice  as 
long,  but  no  thicker  than  the  cardamomum 
ruin  us. 

Cardamo'mum  mi' bus.  See  Eltllaria. 
Cardamomum. 

Cardamo'mum  pipera'tum.  The  grains 
of  Paradise. 

Cardamo'mum  Siberie'nsk.  The  Ani- 
sum  Indicum. 

Ca'rdamum.  (From  k^m,  the  heart  ; 
because  it  comforts  and  strengthens  the 
heart.)     Garden  rresses. 

CA'RDIA.  (From  tuxf>,  the  heart.) 
this  term  was  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
heart.  The  superior  opening  of  the  stomach 
is  also  so  called. 

CARDI'ACA.     (From  iw/xfta,  the   heart.) 

1.  Cordials.    See  Cordials. 

2.  The  pharmacopcoial  name  of  mother- 
wort     (So  named  from  the  supposed  relief 
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if  gives  in    faintings   and  disorders   of  the 
«tomach.     Sec  Leonurus  eardiaca. 

Cardi'aca  confe'ctio.  See  Confuho 
nromalira. 

Cakdi'ac*  pa'ssio.  The  cardiac  passion. 
Ancient  writers  frequently  mention  a  dis- 
order under  this  name,  but  the  moderns 
always  speak  of  it  as  a  syncope. 

CABDr'ACcs  mo'rbos.  A  name  by  which 
the  ancients  called  the  typhus  fever. 

CARDIA'LGIA.  (From  xu.fi' ia,  the  car- 
dia,  and  <thyot,  pain.)  Fain  at  the  sto- 
mach. The  heartburn.  Dr.  Cullen  ranks 
it  as  a  symptom  of  dyspepsia.  Heart- 
burn is  an  uneasy  sensation  in  the  stomach, 
with  anxiety,  a  heat  more  or  less  violent, 
and  sometimes  attended  with  oppression, 
faintness,  an  inclination  to  vomit,  or  a  plen- 
tiful discharge  of  clear  lymph,  like  saliva. 
This  pain  may  arise  from  various  and  dif- 
ferent causes ;  such  as  flatus;  from  sharp 
Humours,  either  acid,  bilious,  or  rancid  ; 
from  worms,  gnawing  and  vellicating  the 
coats  ot  the  stomach;  from  acrid  and  pungent 
food,  such  as  spices,  aromatics,  isic. ;  as  also 
from  rheumatic  and  gouty  humours,  or 
surfeits;  from  too  free  a  use  of  tea,  or 
watery  fluids  relaxing  the  stomach,  he. ; 
from  the  natural  mucus  being  abraded,  par- 
ticularly in  the  upper  orifice  of  the  stomach. 

Cardia'lgia  inflammato'ria.  inflam- 
mation in  the  stomach. 

Cardia'lgia  sputato'ria.     See  Pyrosis. 

Cardime'lech.  (From  xxfJat,  the  heart, 
and  meleck,  Heb.  a  governor.)  A  fictitious 
term  in  Dolaeus's  Encyclopaedia,  by  which 
he  would  express  a  particular  active  prin- 
ciple in  the  heart,  appointed  to  what  we  call 
the  vital  functions. 

Cardimo'na.     A  name  for  Cardialgia. 

Cardinal  flowers,  blue.     See  Lobelia. 

Cardiname'ntum.  (From  cardo,  a  hinge.) 
A  sort  of  articulation  like  a  hinge. 

CARDIO'GMUS.  (From  *aptiwr<rv,  to 
have  a  pain  in  the  stomach.)  The  same  as 
Cardialgia.  Also  an  aneurism  in  the  aorta, 
near  the  heart,  which  occasions  pain  in  the 
praecordia. 

Cardio'nchus.  (From  xaciia.,  the  heart, 
and  oyxot}  a  tumour.)  An  aneurism  in  the 
heart,  or  in  the  aorta  near  the  heart. 

CardictRo'tcs.  (From  xtfi.u,  the  heart, 
and  TiTpu<rna>,  to  wound.)  One  who  hath 
a  wound  in  his  heart. 

CARDITIS.  (From  xctfiu,  the  heart.) 
Inflammation  of  the  heart.  It  is  a  genus 
o(  disease  arranged  by  Cullen  in  the  class 
■pyrexia-.,  and  ovwr  phlegmasia.  It  is  known 
by  pyrexia,  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart, 
great  anxiety,  difficulty  of  breathing,  cough, 
alar    pulse,    palpitation,    and   fainting, 

and  the  other  symptoms  of  inflammation. 

The  treatment  ot  carditis  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  similar  to  that  of  pneumonia.  It 
is  necessary  lo  take  blood  freely,  as  well  ge- 
nerally as  locally,  and  apply  a  blister  near 

Ihe  part.      Purging  may  be  earned  to  a 
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greater  extent  than  in  pneumonia;  and tlif 
use  of  digitalis  is  more  important,  to  less! 
the  irritability  of  the  heart.  It  is  equaliv 
desirable  to  promote  diaphoresis,  butexpec 
toration  is  not  so  much  to  be  looked  for 
unless  indeed,  as  very  often  happens  the 
inflammation  should  have  extended, in sorj( 
degree,  to  the  lungs. 

Car'do.  (A  hinge.)  The  articulation 
called  Ginglymus;  also  the  second  vertebra 
of  the  neck. 

Ca'rdonet.     A  wild  artichoke,  esculent 
Cardo'nium.     So  Paracelsus  calls  wine 
medicated  with  herbs. 

Cardopa'tium.  The  low  carline  thistle 
said  to  be  a  diaphoretic. 

CA'RDUUS.  (a  carer e,  quasi  ajilvta. 
rendu:  lancE,  being  fit  to  tease  wool ;  orfroo 
xiifus,  to  abrade;  so  called  from  its  ron?l. 
ness,  which  abrades  and  tears  whatever  it 
meets  with.)  The  thistle,  or  teasel.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaa 
system.  Class,  Syngenesia.  Order,  M. 
gamin  rrqualis. 

Ca'rdtjus  aca'nthus.  The  bear's breect 
Ca'rduus  a'ltilis.     The  artichoke. 
Ca'rduus  benedi'ctus.     See  0 
Ca'rduus  iijemorriioida'lis. 
because  it  is  said  to  relieve  the  paii 
haemorrhoids,  if  beat  into  a  poultice  ail 
applied.)       Also  called   carduus 
repens,  sonchi  folio.  Cirsium  arvense.  Ces- 
nothos.  The  common  creeping  way  thistle. 
Serratula  artensis  of  Linnaeus. 

Ca'rduus  la'cteus.  See  Carim  .Vi- 
rion us. 

Carduus     la'cteus     Syri'aci 
Spanish   milk-thistle.     Stomachic  and  ano- 
dyne. 

Ca'rduus  marls.  See  Carduus  r 
Ca'rduus    marianus.      The  sys 
name  of  the  officinal  Carduus  Mark.  Car- 
duus  albis   maculis  notalus  vulgaris,  CJ 
Common    milk-thistle,    or    Ladj 
The  seeds  of  this  plant,    Cardials  i 
foliis  anifjle.ricaulibus.hastatu-pi>iri< 
nosis  ;  calycibns  aphyllis  ;  spinis  ea 
dvplicalo-spinosis,    of    Linnaeus,   and  fa 
herb  have  been  employed  medicinally.  lw 
former  contain  a  bitter  oil.  and  are  recom- 
mended as  relaxants.  The  juice  of  the  latter 
is  said  to  be  salutary  in  dropsies, inthediw 
of  four  ounces-,   and,  according  to  Mfc 
to  be  efficacious  against  pungent  pains. 
Ca'rduus  sati'vus.     The  artichoke. 
Carduus   solstitia'lis.    The  calcitrapa 
officinalis. 

Ill) I'l'S     TOMENTO'SUS.         TllC    tt'OOll; 

thistl  wpordium  acanthva^ 

reba  ria.     (From  «.-»,  the  head,and 
.  weight.)    A  painful  ami  uneasy  V* 
viness  of  the  head.  r , 

Care'num.  (From  xaf»,  the  head 
iim's  this  word  for  the  head. 

Care'num  m  mm.     Strong  wine. 
Ca'recm.       (From    Caria,  the 
whence  thev  were  brought)  V  ■ 
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C  A'REX.  ( Car  ex,  -ids,  tVcm .  from  careo, 
not  quia  viribus  eareat,  but  because,  from  its 
roughness,  it  is  fit  ad  earendum,  to  card, 
tease,  or  pull.)  Sedge.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnman  system. 
Clnss,  Monoecia.     Order  Triandria. 

Ca'rex  arena'ria.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  officinal  sarsaparitlaGtrmaniea, which 
grows  plentifully  on  the  sea  coast.  The 
root  has  been  found  serviceable  in  some 
mucal  affections  of  the  trachea,  in  rheuma- 
tic pains,  and  gouty  affections. 

CA'RICA.  (From  CariaAhe  place  where 
they  were  cultivated.;  The  fig.  See  Ficus 
carica. 

Ca'rica  papa'ya.  Papaw-tree  This  is  a 
native  of  both  Indies,  and  the  Guinea  coast 
of  Africa.  When  the  roundish  fruit  are 
nearly  ripe,  the  inhabitants  of  India  boil 
and  eat  them  with  their  meat,  as  we  do 
turnips.  They  have  somewhat  the  flavour 
of  a  pompion.  Previous  to  boiling,  they 
soak  them  for  some  time  in  salt  and  water, 
to  extract  the  corrosive  juice,  unless  the 
meat  they  are  to  be  boiled  with  should  be 
very  salt  and  old,  and  then  this  juice  being 
in  them,  will  make  them  as  tender  as  a 
chicken.  But  they  mostly  pickle  the  long 
fruit,  and  thus  they  make  no  bad  succeda- 
neum  for  mango.  The.  buds  of  the  female 
Rowers  are  gathered;  and  madeinto  a  sweet- 
meat ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  such  good 
husbands  of  the  produce  of  this  tree,  that 
they  boil  the  shells  of  the  ripe  fruit  into  a 
repast,  and  the  insides  are  eaten  with  sugar 
in  the  manner  of  melons.  Every  part  of 
the  papaw-tree,  except  the  ripe  fruit,  affords 
a  milky  juice,  which  is  used,  in  the  Isle  of 
France,  as  an  effectual  remedy  for  the  tape- 
worm. In  Europe,  however,  whither  it 
has  been  sent  in  the  concrete  slate,  it  has 
not  answered,  perhaps  from  some  change  it 
had  undergone,  or  not  having  been  given 
in  a  sufficient  dose. 

Ca'ricum.  (From  Cnricus,  its  inventor.) 
Carycum.  An  ointment  for  cleansing  ulcers, 
composed  of  hellebore,  lead,  and  cantha- 
riiJes. 

CA'RIES.  (From  corah,  Chald.)  Rot- 
tenness, or  mortification  of  the  bones. 

Cari'ma.     The  cassada  bread. 

Carina.  A  name  formerly  applied  to 
the  back-bone. 

Ca'rhjm  tk'rra.     Lime. 

Carivjlla'ndi.  A  name  of  sarsaparilia 
root. 

CARLI'NA.  (From  Carolus,  Charles 
the  Great,  or  Charlemagne  ;  because  it.  was 
believed  that  an  angel  showed  it  to  him,  and 
that,  by  the  use  of  it,  his  army  was  preserv- 
ed from  the  plague.)  Carline  thistle.  The 
name  ef  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnasan 
system.  Class,  Syngenesia.  Order,  Poly- 
gamia  (cqualis.  The  officinal  name  of  two 
kinds  of  plants. 

Carm'na  acau'lis.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  rhamttlton   album.     Car  Una,     Car 


dopatium.  Carline  thistle.  Carlina  acaulis ; 
caule  vnifloro,  flore  breviore  of  Linnaeus. 
The  root  of  this  plant  is  bitter,  and  said  to 
possess  diaphoretic  and  anthelminticvirtues. 
It  is  also  extolled  by  foreign  physicians  in 
the  cure  of  acute,  malignant,  and  chronic 
disorders. 

Carli'na  gummi'fera.  Carduus  pinea 
Ixine.  Pine  thistle.  This  plant  is  the 
Mraclylis  gummifera  of  Linnaeus.  The  root 
when  wounded,  yields  a  milky,  viscous 
juice, which  concretes  into  tenacious  masses, 
at  first  whitish  resembling  wax,  when  much 
handled  growing  black  ;  it  is  said  to  be 
chewed  with  the  same  views  as  mastich. 

Carline  Ihhtle.     See  Carlina  acaulis. 

Ca'rlo  Sa'ncto  ra'dix.  St.  Charles's 
root;  so  called  by  the  Spaniards, on  account 
of  its  great  virtues.  It  is  found  in  Mechoa- 
chan,  a  province  in  America.  Its  bark  hath 
an  aromatic  flavour, with  a  bitter  acrid  taste. 
The  root  itself  consists  of  slender  fibres.  The 
bark  is  sudorific,  and  strengthens  the  gums 
and  stomach. 

CA'RMEN.  (Carmen,  -inis,  neut.  A 
verse  ;  because  charms  usually  consisted  of 
a  verse.)     A  charm  ;   an  amulet. 

Carmes.  (The  Carmelite  friars,  Fr.) 
Carmelite  water  ;  so  named  from  its  inven- 
tors ;  composed  of  baum,  lemon-peel, 
fee. 

Carmina'ntia.     See  Carminatives. 

CARMINATIVES.  (Carminativa,  sc. 
medicamenta  :  from  carmen,  a  verse  or 
charm  ;  because  practitioners,  in  ancient 
times,  ascribed  their  operation  to  a  charm 
or  enchantment. )  A  term  applied  to  those 
substances  which  allay  pain,  and  dispel  ila- 
tulencies  of  the  prima?  viae.  The  principal 
carminatives  are  the  seniina  cardamomi, 
anisi  et  carui ;  olea  essentialia  carui,  anisi 
et  juniperi  ;  confectio  aroraatica;  pulvis 
aromaticus  ;  tinctura  cardamomi ;  tinctura 
cinnamoni  composita ;  zinziber;  tonics, 
bitters,  and  astringents. 

Carnaba'dium.     Caraway-seed. 

CAKNE/E  COLU'MNiE.  The  fleshy 
pillars  or  columns  in  the  cavities  of  the 
heart.     See  Henri. 

Carni'cula.  (Dim.  of  caro,  carnis,  the 
flesh.)  The  fleshy  substance  which  sur- 
rounds the  gums. 

Carnjfo'rmis.  (From  caro,  flesla,  and 
forma,  likeness.)  Having  the  appearance 
of  flesh.  It  is  commonly  applied  to  an  ab- 
scess where  the  flesh  surrounding  the  orificw 
is  hardened,  and  of  a  firm  consistence. 

CA'RO.  (Caro,  carnis,  fcem.)  Flesh. 
The  red  part  or  belly  of  a  muscle  ;  also  the 
pulp  of  fruit. 

Ca'ro  adnata.  The  recent  swelled 
testicle. 

Caroli'na.     See  Carlina. 

Caro' Pi.     The  amomum  verum. 

Caro'ra.  The  name  of  a  vessel  that 
resembles  an  urinal. 

CaRo'sis.     See  Cams. 
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CaRo'ta.  See  Daucus. 
Carotide'je  arte'«i^:.  See  Carotid  artery. 
CAROTID  ARTERY.  (From  *»/>«»,  to 
cause  to  sleep ;  so  called  because,  if  tied 
with  a  ligature,  they  cause  the  animals  to 
be  comatose,  and  have  the  appearance  of 
being  asleep.)  The  carotids  are  two  consi- 
derable arteries  that  proceed,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  to  the  head, 
to  supply  it  with  blood.  The  right  carotid 
does  not  arise  immediately  from  the  arch  of 
the  aorta,  but  is  given  off  from  the  arteria 
innominata.  The  left  arises  from  the  arch  of 
the  aorta.  Each  carotid  is  divided  into  ex- 
ternal and  internal,  or  that  portion  without 
and  that  within  the  cranium.  The  external 
gives  off  eight  branches  to  the  neck  and 
face,  viz.  anteriorly,  the  superior  thyroideal, 
the  sublingual,  the  inferior  maxillary,  the 
external  maxillary  ;  posteriorly,  the  internal 
maxillary,  the  occipital,  the  external  audi- 
tory, aud  the  temporal.  The  internal  ca- 
rotid or  cerebral  artery,  gives  oft'  four 
branches  within  the  cavity  of  the  cranium  ; 
the  anterior  cerebral,  the  posterior,  the 
central  artery  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  the 
internal  orbital. 

Caro'um.    The  caraway  seed. 

Ca'rpasus.  (So  named  <bxj,'x  to  K-xpov 
iroi»<ra.t :  because  it  makes  the  person  who 
eats  it  appear  as  if  he  was  asleep.)  An  herb, 
the  juice  of  which  was  formerly  called  opo- 
carpason,  opocarpathon,  or  opocalpason  ; 
according  to  Galen  it  resembles  myrrh  ;  but 
is  esteemed  highly  poisonous. 

Carpa'thicum  balsamum.  See  Pinus 
Cembra. 

Carpentaria.  (From  carpenlarius,  a 
carpenter ;  and  so  named  from  its  virtues  in 
healing  cuts  and  wounds  made  by  a  tool.) 
A  vulnerary  herb  ;  but  not  properly  known 
what  it  is. 

Carpha'leus.  (From  xapqu),  to  exsiccate.) 
Hippocrates  uses  this  word  to  mean  dry, 
opposed  to  moist. 

Carpholo'gia.  (From  jc</><psf,  the  nap 
of  clothes,  and  \ryu>,  to  pluck.)  A  delirious 
picking  of  the  bed-clothes,  a  symptom  oc- 
curring in  dangerous  fevers. 

Ca'rphus.  (From  **/sp»,  a  straw.)  In 
Hippocrates  it  signifies  a  mote,  or  any  small 
substance.  A  pustule  of  the  smallest  kind. 
Also  the  herb  fenugreek. 

Ca'kpia.  (From  carpo,  to  pluck,  as  lint 
is  made  from  linen  cloth.)  Lint.  See 
Linleum. 

Carpi'smus.     The  wrist. 

CARPOISA'LSAMUM.  (From  *a^«, 
fruit,  and  0u.K<rufAov,  balsam.)  See  Jimyris 
Gileadiiisis. 

Carhoi.o'gia.     See  Carphologia. 

CARPUS.  (K«/iw5c,  the  wrist.)  The 
wrist,  or  carpus.  It  is  situated  between  the 
fore-arm  and  hand.     See  Bone. 

Carrut.     bee  Daucus. 

Carrot,  candy.     See  Jllhnmanla  Crelensis. 

Carfol  poultice.     See  Cataptasma  dauci. 
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CA'RTHAMUS.  (From  tuAuf^  to 
purge.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class.  Syngtntsia. 
Order,  Polygamia  aiqualis. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  saffron 
flower.     See  Carthamus  tinclorius. 

Ca'rthamos  tincto'rius.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  saffron  flower.  Carthamus;  folUs 
ovatis,  inlegris,  serrato-aculeatis  of  Linnaus: 
called  also  Cnicus,  Crocus  Saractnicus,  Car- 
thamum  officinarum,  Carduus  sativus.  The 
plant  is  cultivated  in  many  places  on  account 
of  its  flowersjwhich  are  used  a  sa  yellow  die. 
The  seeds,  freed  from  their  shells,havebeen 
celebrated  as  a  gentle  cathartic,  in  the  dose 
of  one  or  two  drachms.  They  are  also  sup- 
posed to  be  diuretic  and  expectorant;  par- 
ticularly useful  in  humoral  asthma,  and 
similar  complaints.  The  carthamus  lanaiw 
is  considered  iu  France  as  a  febrifuge  and 
sudorific.  The  dried  flowers  are  frequently 
mixed  with  saffron,  to  adulterate  it. 

CARTHEUSER,  John  Frederick,  a 
professor  of  medicine  at  Francfort  on  the 
Oder,  acquired  considerable  reputation 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  by  se- 
veral luminous  works  on  botany  and  phar- 
macy ;  especially  his  "Rudimenta Materia 
Medicaj  Rationalis,"  and  "  De  Genericis 
quibusdam  Plantarum  Principiis."  He  had 
two  sons,  Frederick  Augustus  and  William, 
also  of  the  medical  profession,  and  authors 
of  some  less  important  works. 

Carthusia'nus.  (From  the  Monks  of 
that  order,  who  first  invented  it.)  A  name 
of  the  precipitated  sulphur  of  antimony. 

CA'RTILAGE.  (Cartilago,  -inis.  foem. 
Quasi  carnilago;  from  caro,  carnis,  flesh.) 
A  white  elastic,  glistening  substance,  grow- 
ing to  bones,  and  commonly  called  grutlt. 
Cartilages  are  divided,  by  anatomists,  into 
obducent,  which  cover  the  moveable  articu- 
lations of  bones;  inter-articular,  which  are 
situated  between  the  articulations,  and  uni- 
ting cartilages,  which  unite  one  bone  with 
another.  Their  use  is  to  facilitate  the 
motions  of  bones,  or  to  connect  them  to- 
gether. 

CARTILA'GO  ANNULA'RIS.  See  Car- 
tilago cr:coidea. 

CARTILAGO  ARYT.EN01DE  A.  See 
Larynx. 

CARTILA'GO  CRICOIDE  V  The  cri- 
coid cartilage  belongs  to  the  larynx,  and  is 
situated  between  the  thyroid  and  arytenoid 
cartilages  and  the  trachea  ;  it  constitutes, 
as  it  were,  the  basis  of  the  many  annular 
cartilages  of  the  trachea. 

CARTILA'GO  ENSIFOKMIS.  Cartila- 
go xiphoidea.  Fusiform  cartilage.  A  car- 
tilage shaped  somewhat  like  a  sword  or 
dagger,  attached  to  the  lowermost  part  ot 
the  sternum,  just  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 

C  vktila'go  scutifo'rmis.  See  Thyroid 
cartilage.  ., 

Cartilago  thyrojde'a.  See  Thyroid 
tart  it  age. 
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I  artii ..\  go  siphoide'a.  Sec  Carlilago 
ensiformis. 

CA'RUI.  (Caruia,  Arabian.)  The  cara- 
way.    See  Carum. 

CA'RUM.  (Ka/w  :  so  named  from 
Caria,  a  province  of  Asia.)  The  cara- 
way. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linneean  system.  Class,  Pentandria.  Or- 
der, Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  cara- 
way plant.     See  Ctirum  carui. 

Ca'rum  ca'rui.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  plant  whose  seeds  are  called  carra- 
ways.  It  is  also  called  Cnrvi.  Cu- 
tniniim  pratense.  Carus-  Canton.  The 
Carum  carui  of  Linnaeus.  The  seeds  are 
well  known  to  have  a  pleasant  spicy  smell, 
and  a  warm  aromatic  taste ;  and,  on  this 
account,  are  used  for  various  economical 
purposes.  They  are  esteemed  to  be  carmi- 
native, cordial,  and  stomachic,  and  recom- 
mended in  dyspepsia,  flatulencies,  and  other 
symptoms  attending  hysterical,  and  hypo- 
condriacal  disorders.  An  essential  oil  and 
distilled  water  are  directed  to  be  prepared 
from  them  by  the  London  college. 

CA'RUiNCLE.  Caruncula.  (Diminu- 
tive of  caro,  flesh.)  A  little  fleshy  excres- 
cence; as  the  carunculae  myrtiformes,  ca- 
runcula; lachrymales,  Sic. 

CARUNCULA  LACHRYMA'LIS.  A 
long  connoidal  gland,  red  externally,  si- 
tuated in  the  internal  canthus  of  each  eye, 
before  the  union  of  the  eyelids.  It  appears 
to  be  formed  of  numerous  sebaceous  glands, 
from  which  many  small  hairs  grow.  The 
hardened  smegma  observable  in  this  part  of 
the  eye  in  the  morning,  is  separated  by  this 
caruncle. 

Carc'nculjE  cuticula'res  aim.  The 
nymphae. 

Caru'ncul;e  mamilla'res.  The  extre- 
mities of  the  tubes  in  the  nipple. 

CARU'NCULiE  MYRTIFORMES. 
When  the  hymen  has  been  lacerated  by  at- 
trition, there  remain  in  its  place,  two,  three, 
or  four  caruncles,  which  have  received  the 
name  of  myrtiform. 

Card'nculjE  papilla'res.  The  protu- 
berances within  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney, 
formed  by  the  papillous  substance  of  the 
kidney. 

Carunculo'sa  ischu'ria.  A  suppression 
of  urine,  from  caruncles  in  the  urethra. 

Ca'rdon.     See  Carum. 

Ca'rus.  (Ka/ioc  :  from  x»fa,  the  head,  as 
being  the  part  affected.)     Caros.     Carosis. 

1.  Insensibility  and  sleepiness,  as  in 
apoplexy,  but  attended  with  quiet  respira- 
tion. 

2.  A  profound  sleep,  without  fever.  A 
lethargy. 

3.  The  caraway-seed. 
Ca'rva.     The  cassia  lignea. 
Carye'don.     (From  xzpu*,  a  nut.)     C'a- 

rydon.     A  sort  of  fracture,  where  the  bone 


is  broken  into  small  pieces,  like  the  shell  of 
a  cracked  nut. 

Cary'don.     See  Caryedon. 

Caryocosti'num.  An  electuary,  named 
from  two  of  its  ingredients,  the  clove  and 
costus. 

CARYOPHYLLATA.  (From  iuep»9- 
et/AAov,  the  caryophyllus  ;  so  named  because 
it  smells  like  the  caryophyllus,  or  clove  July 
flower.)     See  Gtum  urbanum. 

Caryophylloi'des  co'rtex.  See  Laurus 
Culilawan. 

CA1UOPHYLLUM.  (KAfuopuxKov  - 
from  K%puov,  a  nut,  and  <puh\ov,  a  leaf ;  so 
named  because  it  was  supposed  to  be  the 
leaf  of  the  Indian  nut.)     The  clove. 

CARYOPHY'LLUM      AROMA  - 
TICUM.      The  same.       See  Eugenia  Ca-  , 
ryophyllala. 

Caryophy'llum  ru'brum.  The  clove 
pink.     See  Dianthus  caryophyllus. 

CARYOPHYLLUS.  The  clove-tree. 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
naean  system.  Class,  Polyandria.  Order, 
Monogynia.     See  Eugenia  Caryophyllata. 

Caryophy'llus  aroma'ticus  America'- 
nus.     The  piper  Jamaicencis. 

Caryophyllus  horte'nsis.  The  caryo- 
phyllum  rubrum. 

Caryophy'llus  vuloa'ris.  The  caryo- 
phyllata. 

Caryo'tis.  (From  nzpucv,  a  nut.)  Ca- 
ryota.  Galen  uses  this  word  to  mean  a 
superior  sort  of  dates,  of  the  shape  of  a 
nut. 

CASCARI'LLA.  (Dim.  of  cascara,  the 
bark,  or  shell.  Span.)  A  name  given  origi- 
nally to  small  specimens  of  cinchona  ;  but 
now  applied  to  the  bark  of  the  Crohn  cas- 
carilla  ;  which  see. 

Ca'schu.     See  Acacia  Catechu. 

Cashew-nut.     See  Anacardium  occidenlaU. 

Cashoo.  An  aromatic  drug  of  Hindos-- 
tan,  said  to  possess  pectoral  virtues. 

Ca'sia.     See  Cassia. 

Casmina'ris.  The  cassumuniar  of  Ben- 
gal. 

Ca'ssa.     (Arab.)     The  thorax  or  breast. 

Cassa'da.  Cassava.  See  Jalropha  Ma- 
nihol. 

Ca'ssamum.  The  fruit  of  the  balsam 
tree. 

CASSEBOHM,  Frederic,  a  professor 
of  anatomy  at  Halle  in  Saxony,  published, 
in  1730,  a  treatise  on  the  difference  between 
the  Fcetus  and  Adult,  in  which  he  no- 
tices the  descent  of  the  testicle  from  the 
abdomen  ;  and  four  years  after  a  very  mi- 
nute and  exact  description  of  the  ear.  He 
likewise  explained  in  subsequent  publica- 
tions the  manner  of  dissecting  the  muscles 
and  the  viscera  :  but  an  early  death  prevent- 
ed his  completing  his  design  of  elucidating 
the  anatomy  of  the  whole  body  in  the  same 
way. 

CASSERIUS,  Julius,  was  born  of  hum- 
ble  parents   at   Placentla  in    1545.        H«« 
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became  servant  to  Fabricius  at  Padua,  who 
observing  his  talent,  first  taught  him  ana- 
tomy, then  made  him  his  assistant,  and 
finally  coadjutor  in  the  professorship  in  1609. 
He  pursued  the  study  with  uncommon 
zeal,  expending  almost  all  his  profits  in 
procuring  subjects,  and  in  having  drawings 
and  prints  made  of  the  parts,  which  lie  dis- 
covered, or  traced  more  accurately  than  his 
predecessors.  He  employed  comparative 
anatomy,  not  as  a  substitute  for,  but  only  as 
a  clue  to  that  of  the  human  subject.  He 
published  an  account  of  the  organs  of  voice 
and  hearing,  which  he  afterward  extended 
lo  the  other  senses,  explaining  also  the  uses 
of  these  parts.  Some  years  after  his  death 
in  1616,  the  rest  of  his  plates,  amounting  to 
18,  with  the  explanations,  were  published 
with  the  works  of  Spigelius. 

CA'SSIA.  (From  the  Arabic  katsia,  which 
is  from  kalsa  to  tear  off;  so  called  from  the 
act  of  stripping  the  bark  from  the  tree.) — 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Li- 
riEean  system.  Class,  Decandria.  Order, 
Monogynia.  Cassia  and  Senna  belong  to 
this  genus. 

Ca'ssia  Caryophylla'ta.  The  clove- 
bark  tree.     See  Myrtus  Caryophyllata. 

Ca'ssia  fi'stula.  Cassia  nigra.  Cas- 
sia Jistularis.  jllexandrina.  Chaiarxambar. 
Canna.  Cassia  solutiva.  Tlai  Xiem.  Purg- 
ing cassia.  This  tree,  Cassiajistula  ;  foliis 
quinquej ugis  ovalis  acuminalis  glabris,pelio- 
lis  eglandulatis  of  Linnaeus,  is  a  native  of 
both  Indies.  The  pods  of  the  East  India 
cassia  are  of  a  less  diameter,  smoother,  and 
afford  a  blacker,  sweeter,  and  more  grateful 
pulp,  than  those  which  are  brought  from  the 
West  Indies.  Those  pods  which  are  the 
heaviest,  and  in  which  the  seeds  do  not  rat- 
tle on  being  shaken,  are  commonly  the  best, 
and  contain  the  most  pulp,  which  is  the  part 
medicinally  employed,  and  to  be  obtained, 
in  the  manner  described  in  the  pharmaco- 
poeias. The  best  pulp  is  of  a  bright  shining 
black  colour,  and  of  a  sweet  taste,  with  a 
slight  degree  of  acidity.  It  has  been  long 
used  as  a  laxative  medicine,  and  being  gen- 
tle in  its  operation,  and  seldom  disturbing 
the  bowels,  is  well  adapted  to  children,  and 
to  delicate  or  pregnant  women.  Adults, 
however,  find  it  of  little  effect,  unless  taken 
in  a  very  large  dose,  as  an  ounce  or  more  ; 
and,  therefore,  to  them  this  pulp  is  rarely 
given,  but  usually  conjoined  with  some  of 
the  brisker  purgatives.  The  officinal  pre- 
paration of  this  drug,  is  the  confectio  cas- 
sia? ;  it  is  also  an  ingredient  in  the  confectio 
senna-. 

Ca'ssia  nsni  a  his.     See   Cassiajistula. 

Ca'ssia  li'gnea.  Cassia  bark.  See  Lau- 
ras cassia. 

Ca'ssia  m'gra.     See  Cassia  fistula. 

Cassia,  purging.     See  Cassiajistula. 

Ca'ssia  senna.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant,  which  affords  senna.  Senna 
nlcxandrina.      Senna    italica       Senna,   or 
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Egyptian  cassia.  Cassia  ;  foliis  sejwis  svi- 
ovalis,  petiolis  eglandulatis  of  Linnaeus  — 
The  leaves  of  senna,  which  are  imported 
here  from  Alexandria  for  medicinal  use 
have  a  rather  disagreeable  smell,  andasub- 
acrid,  bitterish,  nauseous  laste.  They  are 
in  common  use  as  a  purgative.  The  for- 
mulas given  of  the  senna  by  the  colleges, 
are  an  infusion,  a  compound  powder  a 
tincture,  and  an  electuary.  See  hjumtn 
senna:,  tic. 

Ca'ssia  soluti'va.     See  Cassia JistuU. 

Ca'ssia;  arame'ntum.    The  pulp  of  cassia, 

Ca'ssia:  flo'res.  What  are  called 
cassia  flowers  in  the  shops,  are  the  flowers 
of  the  true  cinnamon  tree,  Laurus  cinnamo- 
mum  of  Linnaeus.  They  possess  aromatic 
and  adstringent  virtues,  and  may  be  sue- 
cessfully  employed  in  decoctions,  kc.  in  all 
cases  where  cinnamon  is  recommended. 
See  Laurus  Cinnamomum. 

Ca'ssia;  pu'lpa.     See  Cassiajistula. 

Ca'ssob.     An  obsolete  term  for  kali. 

Cassole'ta.  Warm  fumigations  described 
by  Marcellus. 

Cassosada.     Sugar. 

Cassuhmu'js-iar.  (Of  uncertain  deriva- 
tion, perhaps  Indian.)  Casamunar.  Cm- 
mina.  Hisagon.  Btngale  Indorum.  The 
root,  occasionally  exhibited  under  one  of 
these  names,  is  brought  from  the  East 
Indies.  It  comes  over  in  irregular  slices 
of  various  forms,  some  cut  transversely, 
others  longitudinally.  The  cortical  part  is 
marked  with  circles  of  a  dusky  brown 
colour:  the  internal  part  is  paler,  and  un- 
equally yellow.  It  possesses  moderately 
warm,  bitter,  and  aromatic  qualities,  and  a 
smell  like  ginger.  It  is  recommended  in 
hysterical,  epileptic,and  paralytic  affections. 

CASTA'NEA.  (xaravov  :  from  Cwtoiw, 
a  city  in  Thessaly,  whence  they  were 
brought.)  The  common  chesnut.  See 
Fagus  castanea. 

Casta'nea  equi'na.    The  horse-chesnut 
See  JEsculus  Hippocaslanum. 
Castanea  Jlvre  dlbo.     Coffee. 

CASTELLANUS,  Peter,  or  Du  Cm 
tel,  was  born  at  Grain  id  out  in  Flanders. 
1565.  His  rapid  improvement  in  the  Greek 
language  procured  him  the  professorship, at 
Louvain,  in  1609  ;  but  he  did  not  graduate ii 
medicine  till  nine  years  after.  At  thesame 
period,  he  published  the  lives  of  eminent 
physicians  in  Latin,  written  in  a  concise 
but  very  entertaining  manner,  with  useful 
references  to  the  original  authorities.  He 
died  in  1632. 

CASTELLUS,  Bartholomew,  an  Ita- 
lian physician,  who  practised  at  Messina 
about  the  end  of  the  16th  century.  He 
was  author  of  two  works,  both  fo1"*'?!^ 
time  extremely  popular,  a  Synopsis  of  Me- 
dicine,  and  "  Lexicon  Medicum  Grsco- 
Latinum,"  in  which  great  learning andjudg- 
rnent  are  conspicuous. 

Castle-leod    waters.     A  sulphureous 
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spring  in  Ross  shire,  celebrated  for  the  cure 
of  cutaneous  diseases  and  foul  ulcers. 

Ca'stor  fiber.     The  systematic  name  of 
of  the  beaver.     See  Casloreum. 
Castor.     See  Castor  eum . 
Castor  oil.     See  Rkinus. 
Castor,  Russian.     See  Casloreum. 
CASTORE'UM.    {Castor  from  x*s-ao,  the 
beaver,     quasi    yasty'-     from     >*rfy>,    the 
belly:  because  of  the  largeness  of  its  belly  i 
or  a  castrando,    because  he  was    said     to 
castrate  himself   in  order   to    escape   the 
hunters.)     Casloreum  russicum.     A  peculiar 
concrete  substance,called  castor,is  obtained 
from  theCa/«or/i/jerof  Linnams.or  beaver,an 
amphibious  quadruped  inhabiting  some  parts 
of  Prussia,  Russia,  Germany,  fee.  :    but  the 
greatest  number  of  these  animals  is  met  with 
in  Canada.       The  name    of    casloreum   or 
castor    is   given  to   two   bags,  situated  in 
•he  inguinal   regions  of  the  beaver,  which 
-ontain  a  very  odorous  substance,  soft,  and 
ilmost   fluid    when  recently  cut  trom  the 
mimal,  but  which  dries,  and  assumes  are- 
inous  consistence  in  process  of  time.     The 
lest  comes  from  Russia.     This  substance 
las  an  acrid,  bitter,  and  nauseous  taste  ;  its 
mell  is  strong  and  aromatic,    yet  at  the 
,ame  time   foetid.     It  is  used  medicinally, 
is  a  powerful  antispasmodic  in  hysterica 
•ind  hypochondriacal  affections,  and  in  con- 
vulsions, in   doses  of  from  10  to  30  grains, 
t  has  also  been  successfully  administered  in 
•pilepsy  and   tetanus.      It  is  occasionally 
dulterated  with  dried  blood,  gum-ammo- 
uacura,  or  galbanum,  mixed  with  a  little  of 
he  ponder  of  castor,  and  some  quantity  of 
he  fat  of  the  beaver. 
Castori'um.     See  Castoreum. 
CASTRATION.        Ctlolonna.      Oreholo- 
aia.     A  chirurgical  operation,  by  which  a 
esticle  is  removed  from  the  body. 
-  Cvstre'nsis.  (From  cas/rct,acamp.)A  name 
lpplied  to  those  diseases  with  which  soldiers 
mcamped  in  marshy  places,  are  afflicted. 

Cata'basis.  (From  x*<r*&uva>,to  descend.) 
A  descent  or  operation  downwards. 

Catabi'basis.  (From  MT^i&(a,  to 
:ause  to  descend.)  An  exclusion  or  expul- 
sion of  the  humours  downwards. 

Catabi.aceo'sis.  (From  K*.i*£K*x.ivu>,  to 
je  useless.)  Hippocrates  uses  this  word  to 
signify  carlessness  and  negligence  in  the  at- 
tendance on  and  administration  to  the  sick. 
Catable'ma.  (From  xatiCxXhu,,  to  throw 
round.)  The  outermost  fillet,  which  se- 
cures the  rest  of  the  bandages. 

Catabronche'sis.  (From  h.*!*,  and 
fayXos,  the  throat;  or  KtjuCpcyxifa,  to 
swallow.)     The  act  of  swallowing. 

Catacau'ma.  (From  x.x]-uiuja>,  to  burn.) 
A  burn  or  scald. 

Catacau'sis.  (From  x.*%K-ua>,  to  burn.) 
The  act  of  combustion,  or  burning. 

Catacecli'mencs.  (From  Kxlwhtvcuxi, 
to  lie  down.)  Keeping  the  bed,  from  the 
violence  of  a  disease. 


Cat  u  i.(  ka'mknus.  (From  xxlaKif-ttnojut, 
to  reduce  to  small  particles  )  Broken  into 
small  pieces.     It  is  used  of  fractures. 

CataCERa'stica.  (From  x.tlxx.ipar)OfAt,\o 
mix  together.)  .Medicines  which  obtund 
the  acrimony  of  homoars,  by  mixing  with 
them  and  reducing  them. 

CaTACHILPE'sIS.         (From    x.a]x%\iS'aa>,    to 

indulge  in  delicacies.)  A  gluttonous  in- 
dulgence in  sloth  and  delicacies,  to  the  ge- 
iteration  of  diseases. 

C  U'ACHRl'STON.  (FrOtB         ICXJ-J^CIU),       t(» 

anoint.)     An  unguent,  or  ointment. 

Cataciiri'smy.     An  ointment. 

Cat a'ci.asis.  (From  Kxlduxaa,  to  break, 
or  distort.)     Distorted  eyelids. 

Ca'tacleis.  Calaclers.  (From  Kzla,  be- 
neath, and  x.>m;,  the  clavicle.)  The  sub- 
clavicle,  or  first  rib,  which  is  placed  imme- 
diately under  the  clavicle. 

Cat  vci.i'm.s.  (From  k*1*x.xivu>,{o  lie  down.) 
One  who,  by  disease,  is  fixed  to  his  bed. 

Cataclisis.  (From  xjGukxivo),  to  lie 
down.)  A  lying  down.  It  means  also  in- 
curvation. 

Catacly'sma.  (From  KsflctnAvfa,  to  wash.) 
A  clyster. 

Catacly'smus.  (From  xiJaMwfa,  to 
wash.)  An  embrocation.  A  dashing  of 
water  upon  any  part. 

Catacre'mnos.  (From  kzIcl,  and  xm/xvo:, 
a  precipice.)  Hippocrates  means,  by  this 
word,  a  swoln  and  inflamed  throat,  from 
the  exuberance  of  the  parts. 

Catacru'sis.  (From  KcCuupcvu,  to  drive 
back.)     A  revulsion  of  humours. 

Catadoule'sis.  (From  Kzlz-fwioui,  to 
enslave.)  The  subduing  of  passions,  as  in 
a  frensy,  or  fever. 

Catjkgize'sis.  (From  K-/]'juyi£a>,  to  re- 
pel.) A  revulsion  or  rushing  back  of  hu- 
mours, or  wind  in  the  intestines. 

C  ytteone'sis.  (From  xxlxtoviu,  (o  irri- 
gate.) Irrigation  by  a  plentiful  affusion  of 
liquor  on  some  part  of  the  body. 

Cata'gma.  (From  **/*,  and  ctyj>,  to 
break.)  A  fracture.  Galen  says  a  solution 
of  the  bone  is  called  catagma,  and  elcos  is 
a  solution  of  the  continuity  of  the  flesh : 
that  when  it  happens  to  a  cartilage,it  has  no 
name,  though  Hippocrates  calls  it  catagna. 

Catagma'tica.  (From  x.*ia.y(jut,  a  frac- 
ture.) Catagmatics.  Remedies  proper  for 
cementing  broken  bones,  or  to  promote  a 
callus. 

Catagoce.  (From  x./'ia.yo/xtii,  to  abide.) 
The  seat  or  region  of  a  disease  or  part. 

Catagyio'sis.  (From  «.-jQu.yuioa>,  to  de- 
bilitate.) An  imbecility  and  enervation  of 
the  strength  and  limbs. 

CATALF.TSIS.  (From  n<xl*\ct pCma 
to  seize,  to  hold.)  Caloche.  Caloclius, 
Cortgelalio.  D»tenlio.  Encalalepsis ;  and 
by  Hippocrates  aphonia ;  by  \ntigenes 
unaudia  ;  by  Ca?iius  Aurelianus  apprehemiot 
oppressio  ;  comprehensio.  Jipoplexta  catalep 
tica  of  Cuilen.     Catalepsy,     A  sudden sup» 
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pression  of  motion  and  sensation,  the  body 
remaining  in  the  same  posture  that  it  was 
in  when  seized. 

Dr.  Cullen  says  he  has  never  seen  the 
catalepsy  except  when  counterfeited  ;  and 
is  of  opinion,  that  many  of  those  cases  re- 
lated by  other  authors,  have  also  been 
counterfeited.  It  is  said  to  come  on  sud- 
denly, being  only  preceded  by  some  languor 
of  body  and  mind,  and  to  return  by  parox- 
ysms. The  patients  are  said  to  be  tor  some 
minutes,sometimes  (though  rarely)  for  some 
hours  deprived  of  their  senses,and  all  power 
of  voluntary  motion  ;  but  constantly  retain- 
ing the  position  in  which  they  were  first 
seized,  whether  lying  or  sitting;  and  if  the 
limbs  be  pul  into  any  other  posture  during 
the  fit,  they  will  keep  the  posture  in  which 
they  are  placed.  When  they  recover  from 
the  paroxysm,  they  remember  nothing  of 
what  passed  during  the  time  of  it,  but  are 
like  persons  awakened  out  of  a  sleep. 

Catalo'tica.  (From  xa7*xoaa>,  to  grind 
down.)Medicines  to  soften  and  make  smooth 
the  rough  edges  and  crust  of  cicatrices. 

Cata'lysis.  (Kct.raxutrt; :  from  mt«w<», 
to  dissolve  or  destroy.)  It  signifies  a  palsy, 
or  such  a  resolution  as  happens  before  the 
death  of  the  patient ;  also  that  dissolution 
which  constitutes  death. 

Catamara'smus.  (From  KATAf/.ttpauva,  to 
grow  thin.)  An  emaciation,  or  resolution 
of  tumours. 

Catamasse'sis.  (From  xxltt/xao-rofAeit,  to 
manducate  )  The  grinding  of  the  teeth, 
and  biting  of  the  tongue ;  so  common  in 
epileptic  persons. 

CATAME'INTA.  (Catamenia,      orum, 

neut.  plur.  from  **?*,  according  to,  and  /unv, 
the  month.  Menses.  The  monthly  discharge 
from  the  uterus  of  females,  between  the  ages 
of  14  and  45.  Many  have  questioned 
whether  this  discharge  arose  from  &  mere 
rupture  of  vessels,  or  whether  it  was  owing 
to  a  secretory  action.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  latter.  The  se- 
cretory organ  is  composed  of  the  arterial 
vessels  situated  in  the  fundus  of  the  uterus. 
The  dissection  of  women,  who  have  died 
during  the  time  of  their  menstruating, 
proves  this.  Sometimes,  though  very  rarely, 
women,  during  pregnancy,  menstruate ; 
and  when  this  happens,  the  discharge  takes 
place  from  the  arterial  vessels  of  the  vagina. 
During  pregnancy  and  lactation,  when  the 
person  is  in  good  health,  the  catamenin,  for 
the  most  part,  cease  to  flow.  The  quantity 
a  female  menstruates  at  each  time,  is  very 
various,  depending  on  climate,  and  a  variety 
of  other  circumstances.  It  is  commonly 
in  England,  from  five  to  six  ounces  ;  it 
rarely  exceeds  eight.  Its  duration  is  from 
three  to  four,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
five  days.  With  respect  to  the  nature  of  the 
discharge,  it  differs  very  much  from  pure 
blood;  it  never  coagulates,  but  is  some- 
times grumons.  and  membranes  like  the 
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decidua  are  formed  in  difficult  menstrua. 
tions  :  in  some  women  it  always  smells 
rank  and  peculiar,  in  others  it  is  inodorous 
The  use  of  this  monthly  secretion  isto  ren- 
der the  utesus  fit  for  the  conception  and  nu. 
trition  of  the  foetus;  therefore  girls  rarely 
conceive  before  the  catamenia  appearand 
women  rarely  after  their  entire  cessation, 
but  very  easily  soon  after  menstruation. 

Catana'nce.     Succory. 

Catani'phthis.  (From  x»7«w7»,  t0 
wash)  Washed  or  scoured.  It  is  used  by 
Hippocrates  of  a  diarrhoea  washed  and 
cleansed  by  boiled  milk. 

Catantle'ma.  (From  imlavlxtue,  to  pour 
upon.)  A  lotion  by  infusion  of  water,  or 
medicated  fluids. 

Catantle'sis.     A  medicated  fluid. 

Catapa'sma.  (From  wct»w»  |0 
sprinkle.)  Catapastum.  Coiispersio.  Epipm. 
ton.  Pasma.  Sympasma.  Asperno.  Atfhp, 
The  ancient  Greek  physicians  meant  by 
this,  any  dry  medicine  reduced  to  powder, 
to  besprinkled  on  the  body.  Their  various 
uses  may  be  seen  in  Paul  of  Egina,  lib.  vii, 
cap.  xiii. 

Catatac'sis.  (From  kxi airavit,  to  rest, or 
cease.)  Thai  rest  or  cessation  from  pain 
which  proceeds  from  the  resolution  ofun- 
easy  tumours. 

Catape'ltes.  (From  xau,  against, and 
watji,  a  shield.)  This  word  means  aslin», 
a  granado,  a  battery,  and  is  also  used  to 
signify  the  medicine  which  heals  thewounds 
and  bruises  made  by  such  an  instrument. 

Cata'phoka.  (From  nxrctftjut.,  to  make 
sleepy.)  Coma  somnolentum.  A  pretena- 
tural  propensity  to  sleep.   A  mild  apoplexy. 

Cata'phora  arthri'tica.  Apoplexy 
from  gout. 

Cata'phora  co'ma.  Sanguineous  apo- 
plexy. 

Cata'phora  exanthema'tjca.  A  It- 
thargy  in  eruptive  diseases. 

Cata'phora  hydrocepha'uca.  Serous 
apoplexy. 

Cata'phora  scorbu'tica.  Apoplewc 
symptoms  in  scurvy. 

Cata'phoka  ti'mor.  A  lethargic  dis- 
position. 

Cataphra'cta.  (From  ntlx^furta,  1° 
fortify.)     A  bandage  on  the  thorax. 

CATAPLA'SMA.  (-matis,  neut. fronm> 
•a-kao-0-w,  to  spread  like  a  plaster.)  A  poultice. 
The  fallowing  are  among  the  most  useful- 

Catapla'sma  alu'minis.  This  application 
was  formerly  used  to  inflammation  of  the 
eyes,  which  was  kept  up  from  weakness ot 
the  vessels  ;  it  is  now  seldom  used,  a  solu- 
tion of  alum  being  mostly  substituted. 

Catapla'sma  aceto'sje.  Sorrel  poultice. 
r^.Acetosae,  foj.  To  be  beaten  in  a  mortar 
into  a  pulp.    A  good  application  to  scorbu- 
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Catapla'sma  aera'tum.  See  CataptoM 

ferment  i.  h.  . 

Cataplasma  cosi'i.     Hemlock  ponn'" 
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$;.  Conii  foliorum  exsiccatorum  |j.  Aquae 
I'ontance,  ft>ij.  To  be  boiled  till  only  a  pint 
remains,  when  as  much  linseed-meal  as  ne- 
cessary is  to  be  added.  This  is  an  excellent 
application  to  many  cancerous  and  scrofu- 
lous ulcers,  and  other  malignant  ones  ;  fre- 
quently producing  great  diminution  of  the 
pain  of  such  diseases,  and  improving  their 
appearance.  Justamond  preferred  the  fresh 
herb  bruised. 

Cataplasm*  cumi'ni.  Take  of  cumin 
seeds,  one  pound  ;  bay  berries,  the  leaves 
of  water  germander  dried,  Virginia  snake- 
root,  of  each  three  ounces ;  cloves,  one 
ounce ;  with  honey  equal  to  thrice  the 
weight  of  the  powder  formed,  of th«se  make 
a  cataplasm.  It  was  formerly  called  Tlieri- 
aca  Londinensis.  This  is  a  warm  and  sti- 
mulating poultice,  and  was  formerly  much 
used  as  an  irritating  antiseptic  application  to 
gangrenous  ulcers,  and  the  like.  It  is  now 
seldom  ordered. 

Catapla'sma  dau'ci.  Carrot  poultice. 
r\.  Radicis  dauci  recentis,  ftj.  Bruise  it  in 
a  mortar  into  a  pulp.  Some,  perhaps  with 
reason,  recommend  the  carrots  to  be  first 
boiled.  The  carrot  poultice  is  employed  as 
an  application  to  ulcerated  cancers,  scrofu- 
lous sores  of  an  irritable  kind,  and  various 
inveterate  malignant  ulcers. 

Catapla'sma  ferme'nti.  Yest  cata- 
plasm. Take  of  flour  a  pound  ;  yest  half  a 
pint.  Mix  and  expose  to  a  gentle  heat,  until 
the  mixture  begins  to  rise.  This  is  a  cele- 
brated application  in  cases  of  sloughing  and 
mortification. 

Catapla'sma  fu'ci.  This  is  prepared  by 
bruising  a  quantity  of  the  marine  plant, 
commonly  called  sea-tang,  which  is  after- 
ward to  be  applied  by  way  of  a  poultice. 
Its  chief  use  is  in  cases  of  scrofula,  white 
swellings,  and  glandular  tumours  more  es- 
pecially. When  this  vegetable  cannot  be 
obtained  in  its  recent  state ,  a  common  poul- 
tice of  sea-water  and  oatmeal  has  been  sub- 
stituted by  the  late  Mr.  Hunter,  and  other 
surgeons  of  eminence. 

Cataplas'ma  li'ni.  Linseed  poultice. 
R.  Farinae  lini,  ft>ss.  Aquas  ferventis,  Itjjss. 
The  powder  is  to  be  gradually  sprinkled 
into  the  water,  while  they  are  quickly 
blended  together  with  a  spoon.  This  is  the 
best  and  most  convenient  of  all  emollient 
poultices  for  common  cases,  and  has,  in  a 
great  measure,  superseded  the  bread  and 
milk  one,  so  much  in  use  formerly. 

Catapla'sma  plu'mbi  aceta'tis.  Pk.  Li- 
quoris  plumbi  acetatis,  3j-  Aquas  distill, 
tfoj.  Micae  panis,  q.  s.  Misce.  Practitioners, 
who  place  much  confidence  in  the  virtues 
of  lead,  often  use  this  poultice  in  case3  of 
inflammation. 

Catapla'sma  sina'peos.  See  Calaplasma 
sinapis. 

Catapla'sma  sina'pis.  Mustard  cata- 
plasm. Take  of  mustard-seed,  linseed,  of 
each  powdered  half  a  pound  ;  boiling  vine- 


gar, as  much  as  is  sufficient.  Mix  until  it 
acquires  the  consistence  of  a  cataplasm. 

Cataplk'xis.  (From  ujti  and  <&K»o-ffuit 
to  strike.)  Any  sudden  stupefaction,  or  de- 
privation of  sensation,  in  any  of  the  mem- 
bers, or  organs. 

Catapo'sis.  (From  x.%rct?riva>,  to  swallow 
down.)  According  to  Areta-us,  it  signifies 
the  instruments  of  deglutition.  Hence  also 
catapotium. 

CATAPO'TIUM.      (KaTtfO-GT/OV .)      A  pill. 

Catapsv'xis.  (From  4"%a>>  1°  refrigerate.) 
A  refrigeration  without  shivering,  either 
universal,  or  of  some  particular  part.  A 
chilliness,  or,  as  Vogel  defines  it,  an  un- 
easy sense  of  cold  in  a  muscular  or  cutane- 
ous part. 

Catapto'sis.  (From  jc*T*7rWT»,  to  fall 
down.)  ft  implies  such  a  falling  down  as 
happens  in  apoplexies;  or  the  spontaneous 
falling  down  of  a  paralytic  limb. 

Catapu'tia.  (From  x*7*7ru8«,  to  have  an 
ill  savour;  or  from  the  Italian,  cacapusza, 
which  has  the  same  meaning;  so  named 
from  its  foetid  smell.)     Spurge. 

Catapu'tia  ma'jor.     See  Riciaus. 

Catapu'tia  mi'nor.  See  Euphorbia  La- 
thyris. 

CATARACT.  (Calaracla ;  from  wr*- 
f>a.<r<ra>,  to  confound  or  disturb  ;  because  the 
sense  of  vision  is  confounded,  if  not  destroy- 
ed )  A  disease  of  the  eye.  The  Caligo  kntis 
of  Cullen.  Hippocrates  calls  it  yKetuKoojua:, 
Galen,  uvo'/yu*.  The  Arabians, gulta  opacu. 
Celsits,  sajfusio.  It  is  a  species  of  blindness, 
arising  almost  ahvays  from  an  opacity  of  the 
crystalline  lens,  or  its  capsule,  preventing 
the  rays  of  light  passing  to  the  optic  nerve. 
It  commonly  begins  with  a  dimness  of  sight  ; 
and  this  generally  continues  a  considerable 
time  before  any  opacity  can  be  observed  in 
the  lens.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  opa- 
city becomes  sensible,  and  the  patient  ima- 
gines there  are  particles  of  dust,  or  motes, 
upon  the  eye,  or  in  the  air,  which  are  called 
rnusc/B  volilantes.  This  opacity  gradually 
increases,  till  the  person  either  becomes  en- 
tirely blind,  or  can  merely  distinguish  light 
from  darkness.  The  disease  commonly 
comes  on  rapidly,  though  sometimes  its  pro- 
gress is  slow  and  gradual.  From  a  transpa- 
rent state,  it  changes  to  a  perfectly  white, 
or  light  gray  colour.  In  some  very  rare  in- 
stances, a  black  cataract  is  found.  The  con- 
sistence also  varies,  being  at  one  time  hard, 
at  another  entirely  dissolved.  When  the 
opaque  lens  is  either  more  indurated  than  in 
the  natural  state,  or  retains  a  tolerable  de- 
gree of  firmness,  the  case  is  termed  &firm  or 
hard  cataract.  When  the  substance  of  the 
lens  seems  to  be  converted  into  a  whitish 
or  other  kind  of  fluid,  lodged  in  the  capsule, 
the  case  is  denominated  a  milky  or fluid cata* 
ract.  When  the  substance  is  of  a  middling 
consistence,  neither  hard  nor  fluid, but  about 
as  consistent  as  a  thick  jelly,  or  curds,  the 
case  is  named  a  soft  or  caseous  cataract. 
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When  the  anterior  or  posterior  layer  of  the 
crystalline  capsule  becomes  opaque^ft^r  the 
lens  itselfhas  been  removed  from  this  little 
membranous  sac,  by  a  previous  operation, 
the  affection  is  named  a  secondary  membra- 
nous cataract.  There  are  many  other  distinc- 
tions made  bv  authors.  Cataract  is  seldom 
attended  with  pain  ;  sometimes,  however, 
every  exposure  to  light  creates  uneasiness, 
owing  probably  to  the  inflammation  at  the 
bottom  of  the  eye.  The  real  cause  of  cata- 
ract is  not  yet  well  understood.  Numbers 
of  authors  consider  it  as  proceeding  from  a 
preternatural  contraction  of  the  vessels  of 
the  lens,  arising  from  some  external  vio- 
lence, though  more  commonly  trom  some 
internal  and  occult  cause.  The  cataract  is 
distinguished  from  gutta  serena,  by  the  pu- 
pils in  the  latter  being  never  affected  with 
light,  and  from  no  opacity  being  observed 
in  the  lens.  It  is  distinguished  from  hypo- 
pyon, staphyloma,  or  any  other  disease  in 
the  fore-part  of  the  eye,  by  the  evident 
marks  which  these  affections  produce,  as 
well  as  by  the  pain  attending  their  begin- 
ning. But  it  is  difficult  to  determine  when 
the  opacity  is  in  the  lens,  or  in  its  capsule. 
If  the  retina  (which  is  an  expansion  of  the 
optic  nerve  in  the  inside  of  the  eye)  be  not 
diseased,  vision  may,  in  most  cases,  be  re- 
6tored,byeitherdepressingthe  diseased  lens, 
which  is  termed  couching,  or  extracting  it. 

Catarrheu'ma.  (From  x$<t.f>pea>,  to 
flow  from.)  A  catarrh,  or  defluxion  of  hu- 
mours. 

Catarrhe'xis.  (From  **l*fi»\yma,,  to  burst 
out.)  A  violent  and  copious  eruption  or 
effusion  ;  joined  with  kvai*c,  it  is  a  copious 
evacuation  from  the  belly,  and  sometimes 
alone  it  is  of  the  same  signification.  Jn 
Vogel's  Nosology,  it  is  defined,  a  discharge 
of  pure  blood  from  the  intestines,  such  as 
takes  place  in  dysentery. 

Catarritce'ciis.    (From  xxlxpcsu,  to  flow 
s     from.)    A  word  applied  to  diseases  proceed- 
ing from  a  discharge  of  phlegm. 

Cata'kROFA  PHY'mATA.  (KaTxpfirrra  fJ- 
M  kti.)  Tubercles  (ending  downward;  or, 
ss  Galen  states,  those  that  have  their  apex 
'-I1  a  depending  part. 

Cata'rrhopos  nod'sos.  (KuToppouree  v.u- 
"(>(.)  A  remission  of  the  disease,  or  its  de- 
fine, opposed  to  the  paroxysm. 

CATA'RRHUS.  (From  wfrypMi,  to  flow 
down.)  Coryza.  A  catarrh.  An  increased 
secretion  of  mucus  from  the  membranes 
of  the  nose,  fames,  and  bronchia,  with 
fever,  and  attended  with  sneezing,  cough, 
thirst,  lassitude,  and  want  of  appetite.  It 
is  a  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  ]>i/rc.rin , 
and  order  profiuvia,  of  Cullcn.  There 
are  two  species  of  catarrh,  viz.  calarrluis 
«  frigore,  which  is  very  common,  and  is 
called  a  cold  in  the  head  ;  and  vatarilius 
"■  eontaglOj  the  influenza,  or  epidemic  ca- 
tarrh, which  sometimes  seizes  a  whole  city 
ih  is  also  symptomatic  of  several  other 
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diseases.  Hence  we  have  the  catarrhvs  r«. 
beolosus ;  tuss-is  variolosa,  verminosa,  r«/f„. 
losa,  phtfiisica,  hysterica,  a  dentitiont, gravi- 
darum, metallicolarum,  Lc. 

Catarrh  is  seldom  fatal,  except  in  scro- 
fulous habits  by  laying  the  foundation  of 
phthisis;  or  where  it  is  aggravated  by  the 
proper  treatment,  or  repeated  exposure  to 
cold,  into  some  degree  of  peripneumony; 
when  there  is  hazard  of  the  patient,  particu-' 
larly  if  advanced  in  life,  being  suffocated 
by  the  copious  effusion  of  viscid  matter  into 
the  air-passages.  The  epidemic  is  generally, 
but  not  invariably,  more  severe  than  the 
common  form  of  the  disease.  The  latter  is 
usually  left  to  subside  spontaneously,  which 
will  commonly  happen  in  a  few  days^ty 
observing  the  antiphlogistic  regimen. *  If 
there  should  be  fixed  pain  in  the  chest,  with 
any  hardness  of  the  pulse,  a  little  blood 
may  be  taken  from  the  arm,  or  topically, 
followed  by  a  blister:  the  bowels  must  he 
kept  regular,  and  diaphoretics  exhibited, 
with  demulcents  and  mild  opiates  to  quiet 
the  cough.  Where  the  disease  hangs  about 
the  patient  in  a  chronic  form,  gentle  tonics 
and  expectorants  are  required,  as  myrrh, 
squill,  kx.  In  the  epidemic  catarrh  more 
active  evacuations  are  often  required, the 
lungs  being  more  seriously  affected ;  but 
though  these  should  be  promptly  employed, 
they  must  not  be  carried  too  far,  the  disease 
being  apt  to  assume  the  typhoid  character 
in  its  progress:  and  as  the  chief  danger 
appears  to  be  of  suffocation  hanpeniD'from 
the  cause  above-mentioned,  it  is  >.- 
important  to  promote  expectoration,  first 
by  antimonials,  afterward  by  squill,  the 
inhalation  of  steam,  &c.  not  neglecting  to 
support  the  strength  of  the  patient  as  the 
disease  advances. 

Cata  rkhus  a  fri'gore.  Catarrh  from 
cold. 

Cata'rrhus  bklliks  MomM, 

or  cynanche  parotidaea, 

l'\  i  v  KKius  a  conta  cm.  The  influenza. 

Cata'rrhus  si-fkocati'vus.  TLit croup, 
or  cvnanche  trachealis. 

Cata  rrhus  vesicje.  Strangury,  wtta 
discharge  of  mucus. 

Ca  i  akti  smi  s.  (From  *±l<tflfa  1°  Diake 
perfect  )  According  to  Galen,  it  is  a  trans- 
lation of  a  bone  from  a  preternatural  to  iu 
natural  situation.  , . 

Catasa  rca.     From  *»7*  and  «.. 
The  same  as  .Anasarca. 

Catashk  st is.     (From  x*7«,  and 
io  extinguish.)     The  resolution  of  tumour 
without  suppuration.  .    . 

Catas«  ha  smVs.       (.From  **i<* 
scarify.)     Scarification, 

Catasi  i'sis.     (From  **U,  aud 
shake.)     A  concussion. 

Co  vsn  \  s.m  v.    (Fro  A0.mj 

backwards.)       A  revulsion  or  retraction 
humours,  or  parts. 
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0  distil.)  This  is  the  name  which  the 
ireeks,  in  the  lime  of  Celsus,  had  for  a 
listillalion. 

Catasta'lticus.  (From  K<nei<rrihKu>,  to 
estrain,  or  contract.)  It  signifies  styptic, 
stringent,  repressing. 

Cata'stasis.  (K*T«3-T<*<r«.)  The  consti- 
ilion,  state,  or  condition  of  any  thing. 
Cata'tasis.  (From  x»7a7«v&>,  to  extend.) 
1  Hippocrates,  it  means  the  extension  of  a 
actured  limb,  or  dislocated  one,  in  order 
>  replace  it.  Also  the  actual  replacing  it 
i  a  proper  situation. 

Cata'xis.  (From  x.x]zya>,  to  break.)  A 
acture.  Also  a  division  of  parts  by  an 
strument. 

Catecho'mknus.  (From  jca7%a>,  to  resist.) 
esisting   and    making  ineffectual   the    re- 
edies  which  have  been  applied  or  given. 
CATECHU.       (It    is    said,    that,    in    the 
ipanese  language,  kale  signifies  a  tree,  and 
■u,  juice.)     See  jcacia. 
Cateia'dion.      (From    xcura.    and    tix,    a 
ade  of  grass.)     An  instrument,  having  at 
e  end  a  blade  of  grass,  or  made  like  a 
ide  of  grass,  which    was  thrust   into  the 
>strilsto  provoke  an  haemorrhage  when  the 
ad  ached.     It  is  mentioned  by  Aretaeus. 
Cate'llcs.     (Dim.   of  calulns,  a  whelp.) 
young  whelp.     Also  a  chemical  instru- 
ent  called  a  cupel,  which  was  formerly 
the  shape  of  a  dog's  head. 
Cath.e'rksis.      (From    K-xbaupu>,    to   take 
'ay.)      The  subtraction   or  taking    away 
y  part  or  thing  from    the   body.     Some- 
lies   it   means   an    evacuation,    and    Hip- 
crates  uses  it  for  such.     A  consumption 
the  body,  as  happens  without  manifest 
.    acuation. 
Cathjere'tica.     (From  Kn$e^pu,  to  take 
'ay.)     Medicines  which    consume  or  re- 
">ve  superfluous  flesh. 
Catha'rma.     (From  x*9«p>,  to  remove.) 
le   excrements,    or  humours,   purged   off 
im  the  body. 
.     Catha'rmus.       (From     xtQ-Mfco,     to     re- 
ove.      A    purgation    of   the    excrements, 
humours.     A  cure  by  incantation,  or  the 
yal  touch. 

Cath.arsia.  (From  jutdutfet,  to  purge.) 
itbartics,  having  a  purging  property. 
CATHARSIS.  (From  s*&u/>o>,  to  take 
way.)  A  purge,  or  purgation  of  the  excre- 
ents,  or  humours,  either  medically  or 
iturally. 

CATHA'RTICS.  (Cathartica,  so.  me- 
camenta ;  K-j.Qxprmx  ■.  from  x.*Ba.tpie,  to 
irge.)  Those  medicines  which,  taken  in- 
rually,  increase  the  number  of  alvine  eva- 
lations.  The  different  articles  referred  to 
ds  class  of  medicines  are  divided  into  five 
rders. 

I.  Stimulating  cathartics,  as  jalap,  aloes, 
rid  bitter  apple,  which  are  well  calculated 
»  discharge  accumulations  of  serum,  and 
re  mostly  selected  forindolentand  phlegma- 
c  habits,  and  those  who  are  hard  to  purge. 
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■1.  Refrigerating  cathartics,  as  sulphate  of 
soda,  supertartrate  of  potash,  &.c.  These 
are  better  adapted  for  plethoric  habits,  and 
those  with  an  inflammatory  diathesis. 

3.  Mstringent  cathartics,  as  rhubarb  and 
damask  roses,  which  are  mostly  given  to 
those  whose  bowels  are  weak  and  irritable, 
and  subject  to  diarrhoea. 

4.  Emollient  cathartics,  as  manna,  malvo, 
castor  oil,  and  olive  oil,  which  may  be  given 
in  preference  to  other  cathartics,  to  infants 
a:id  the  very  aged. 

5.  Narcotic  cathartics,  as  tobacco,  hyos- 
cyamus,  and  digitalis.  This  order  is  never 
given  but  to  tiie  very  strong  and  indolent, 
and  to  maniacal  patients,  as  their  operation 
is  very  powerful. 

Murray,  in  his  Materia  Medica,  considers 
the  different  cathartics  under  the  two  divi- 
sions of  laxatives  and  purgatives ;  the  for- 
mer being  mild  in  their  operation,  and 
merely  evacuating  the  contents  of  the  in- 
testines ;  the  latter  being  more  powerful, 
and  even  extending  their  stimulant  opera- 
tion to  the  neighbouring  parts.  The  fol- 
lowing he  enumerates  among  the  principal 
laxatives : — Manna,  Cassia  fistula,  Tama- 
rind Us  Indica,  Ricinus  communis,  Sul- 
phur, Magnesia.  Under  the  head  of  pur- 
gatives, he  names  Cassia  senna,  Rheum 
palmatum,  Convolvulus  jalapa,  Helleborus 
niger,  Bryonia  alba,  Cucumis  colocynthis, 
Momordica  elaterium,  Rhamnus  catharti- 
cus,  Aloe  perfoliata.  Convolvulus  scammo- 
nia,  Gambogia,  Submurias  hydrargyri,  Sul- 
phas magnesia;,  Sulphas  soda?.  Sulphas 
potassae,  Supertartras  potassae,  Tartras  po- 
tassae.  Tartras  potassae  et  sodae,  Phosphas 
sodas,  Murias  sodae,  Terebinthina  veneta, 
IN'icotiana  tabacum. 

Catha'rticus  sal.  See  Sulphas  magne- 
sirc,  and  Sulphas  sodai. 

Catha'rticus  hispa'nicus  sal.  A  kind 
of  sulphate  of  soda,  produced  near  Madrid, 
from  some  springs. 

Catha'rticus  Glauee'ri* sal.  See  Sodie 
sulphas. 

Catiie'dra.  (From  nxQi^ofxni,  to  sit.) 
The  anus,  or  rather,  the  whole  of  the  but- 
tocks, as  being  the  part  on  which  we  sit. 

Cathere'tica.  (From  Kifixtpu,  to  re- 
move.) Corrosives.  Medicines,  which,  by 
corrosion,  remove  superfluous  flesb. 

C  AT  HE'fE  R.  (-tens,  m.  xaQtrup  ; 
from  KzBiHfAi,  to  thrust  into.)  A  long  and 
hollow  tube,  that  is  introduced  by  surgeons 
into  the  urinary  bladder,  to  remove  the 
mine,  when  the  person  is  unable  to  pass  it. 
Catheters  are  either  made  of  silver  or  of  the 
elastic  gum.  That  for  the  male  urethra  is 
much  longer  than  that  for  the  female,  and  so 
curved,  if  made  of  silver,  as  to  adapt  itself 
to  the  urethra. 

CaTHETERI'SMUS.  (From  x*6«7»/>,  a 
catheter.)  The  term  given  by  P.  JE%\- 
neta  to  the  operation  of  introducing  the 
catheter 
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Cathi'dbysis.    (From  xa0J)oi/a,   to  place 
together.)     The    reduction    of  a  fracture. 
The  operation  of  setting  a  broken  bone. 
Ca'thmia.     A  name  for  litharge. 
Ca'thodos.     (From  kxtx,   and   etfoj.)     A 
descent  of  humours. 

Catho'lceus.  (From  xawa,  and  cxnum, 
to  draw  over.)  An  oblong  fillet,  made  to 
draw  over  and  cover  the  whole  bandage  of 
the  head. 

Catho'licon.  (From  Kara,  and  okims, 
universal.)  A  panacea,  or  universal  me- 
dicine. A  term  formerly  applied  to  me- 
dicines that  were  supposed  to  purge  all  the 
humours. 

Cathy'pnia.  From  Kara,  and  virvo;, 
sleep  )     A  profound  but  unhealthy  sleep. 

Ca'tias.      (From   KxftafAi,    to    place   in.) 
An   incision  knife,  formerly  used  for  open- 
ing an  abscess  in  the  uterus,  and  for  extract- 
ing a  dead  foetus. 
Cati'llus.     See  Calellus. 
Ca'tisum  alu'men.      A   name    given    to 
potash. 
Ca'tinus.     (Karaw.)     A  crucible. 
Catmint.     See  Neptta. 
Catocatha'rtica.      (From  Karm,  down- 
wards,  and  KaBxif>a>}  to  purge.)     Medicines 
that  operate  by  stool. 

Ca'toche.  (From  nari^te,  to  detain.) 
See  Catalepsis. 

Catochei'lum.  (From  Karoo,  beneath, 
and  ^a\6c,  the  lip.)     The  lower  lip. 

Ca'tochus.  (From  x.ari%w,  to  detain.) 
A  catalepsy.  Also  a  tetanus  or  spasmodic 
disease  in  which  the  body  is  rigidly  held  in 
an  upright  posture. 

Ca'tochus  cervi'nus.  Tetanus,  particu- 
larly affecting  the  neck. 

Ca'tochus  diu'knus.  An  occasional  te- 
tanus. 

Ca'tochus  holoto'nicus.  Another  name 
for  tetanus. 

Catomi'smus.  (From  Karen,  below,  and 
a>(*ot,  the  shoulder.)  By  this  word,  P.  JEp- 
neta  expresses  a  method  of  reducing  a  lux- 
ated shoulder,  by  raising  the  patient  over  the 
shoulder  of  a  strong  man,  that  by  the  weight 
<>f  the  body,  the  dislocation  may  be  reduced. 
Cato'psis.  (From  Karc7rro(jtat,  to  see 
clearly.)  An  acute  and  quick  perception. 
Theacuteness  of  the  faculties  which  accom- 
panies the  latter  stages  of  consumption. 

Cato'pteR.  (From  Kara,  and  cnrc/mai,  to 
see, and,  by  metaphor,  to  probe.)  A  probe. 
An  instrument  called  a  speculum  ani. 

Catorchi'tks,  (From  Kara,  and  c/>vif> 
the  orchis .)  A  wine  in  which  the  orcnis 
root  lias  been  infused 

Catore'tica.     (From  Kara,  downwards, 
and  ptu,  to  How.)      Catotirclica.     Catoterica. 
Medicines  which  purge  by  stool. 
CatOtEM'tica.      See  Culordka. 
Catui.o'tica.     (From   *ar»vho»,  to  cica- 
trize.)    Medicines  that  cicatrize  wounds. 
CATurRi'pAU.Aiiameofthepiperlongum. 
I  ip'calis.      (From  Kavmv,    a   cup;    or 
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from  iawaKit)  the  daucus.)    Bastard  car 
ley,  so  named  from  the  shape  of  its  floL*' 
Also  the  wild  carrot. 

Caucaloi'des.     (From  caucalis,  and  «/ 
a  likeness  ;  from  its  likeness  to  the  flow ""' 
of  the  caucalis.)     The  patella  is  sometimes 
so  called. 

CAU'DA.  (From  cado,  to  fall;  because 
it  hangs  or  falls  down  behind.)    A  tail 

1.  The  tail  of  animals. 

2.  A  name  formerly  given  to  the  oscoc- 
cygis,  that  being  in  tailed  animals  the  be- 
ginning of  the  tail. 

3.  A  fleshy  substance,  projecting  from  the 
lips  of  the  vagina,  and  resembling  a  tail  ac- 
cording  to  Aetius. 

4  Many  herbs  are  also  named  cauda, with 
the  affixed  name  of  some  animal,  wbosetail 
the  herb  is  supposed  to  be  like  ;  as  cauda 
equina,  horse-tail  ;  cauda  muris,  mouse-tail 
and  in  many  other  instances. 

Cau'ua  eo.ui'na.  The  spinal  marrow, 
at  its  termination  about  the  second  lumbar 
vertebra,  gives  off  a  large  number  of  nerres 
which,  when  unravelled,  resemble  the 
horse's  tail  ;  hence  the  name.  See  also 
Hippuris  vulgaris. 

Cauda'tio.  (From  cauda,  a  tail.)  Ad 
elongation  of  the  clitoris. 

CAUL.  The  English  name  for  the  omen- 
tum. 

Cacle'don.  (From  xavxc;,  a  stalk.)  A 
transverse  fracture,  when  the  bone  is  broken, 
like  the  stump  of  a  tree. 

Cao'liflower.  A  species  of  brassica, 
whose  flower  is  cut  before  the  fructification 
expands.  The  observations  which  have 
been  made  concerning  cabbages,  are  appli- 
cable here.  See  Brassica  capilaia.  Cauli- 
flower is,  however,  a  far  more  delicious 
vegetable. 

CAU'LIS.     (Kalab.     A  Chaldean  word.1 

1.  The  stem  or  stalk  of  a  plant. 

2.  A  cabbage. 

3.  The  penis  of  a  man. 
Cau'lis  Florida.     Cauliflower. 
Caolo'dks.     (From  Kavkzt,  a  stem)  The 

while  or  green  cabbage. 

Caulo'ton.  From  miw.s;,  a  stem;  be- 
cause it  grows  upon  a  stalk.)  A  name  given 
to  the  beet. 

Cau'ma.  (From  juuai,  to  burn.)  The 
heat  of  the  body,  or  the  heat  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, in  a  fever. 

Cad'nga.     A  name  of  the  areca. 

Cau'sis.  (From  *a/a>,  to  burn.)  A  burn; 
or  rather,  the  act  ol  combustion,  or  burning 

Causo'oes.  (From  *<ua,  to  burn)  * 
term  applied  by  Celsus  to  a  burning  lever- 

Causo'ma.  (From  ««/*,  to  burn.)  An 
ardent  or  burning  heat  and  inflammation 
A  term  used  by  Hippocrates. 

Caustic  alkali.  The  pure  alkalies  are 
so  called.     See  Alkali. 

Caustic  barley.    See  Cevadilla. 

CAUSTICS.  (Cawtica,  sc.  mcdieamtm- 
from   mi*,   to  burn;  because  they  alwaj* 
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produce  a  burning  sensation.)    See  Escliur- 
otics. 

Cau'sticum  America'num.  The  cevadilla. 

Cau'sticum  Antimonia'le.  Muriate  of 
antimony. 

Caus'ticom  commu'ne  fo'rtius.  See 
Potassa  cum  calce. 

Cau'sticum  lusa'rk.    See  Argenti  nilras 

Cau'sus.  (From  kxiu,  to  burn.)  An 
highly  ardent  fever.  According  to  Hippo- 
crates, a  fiery  heat,  insatiable  thirst,  a  rough 
and  black  tongue,  complexiou  yellowish, 
and  the  saliva  bilious,  are  its  peculiar  cha- 
racteristics. Others  also  are  particular  in 
describing  it ;  but  whether  ancients  or  mo- 
derns, from  what  they  relate,  this  lever  is 
no  other  than  a  continued  ardent  fever  in 
a  bilious  constitution.  In  it  the  heat  of 
the  body  is  intense  ;  the  breath  is  particu- 
larly fiery ;  the  extremities  are  cold  ;  the 
pulse  is  frequent  and  small ;  the  heat  is 
more  violent  internally  than  externally,  and 
the  whole  soon  ends  in  recovery  or  death. 

Causus  endemial.  The  name  given,  by 
Dr.  Mosely,  to  the  yellow  fever  of  the 
West  Indies. 

CAUTERY.  (From  *um,  to  burn.)  Cau- 
teries were  divided,  by  the  ancients,  into 
actual  and  potential ;  but  the  term  is  now- 
given  to  the  red-hot  iron,  or  actual  cautery. 
This  was  formerly  the  only  means  of  pre- 
venting haemorrhages  from  divided  arteries, 
till  the  invention  of  the  ligature.  It  was 
also  used  in  diseases,  with  the  same  view 
as  we  employ  a  blister.  Polential  cautery 
was  the  name  by  which  kali  purum,  or 
potassa,  was  distinguished  in  the  former 
dispensatories  of  Edinburgh.  Surgeons  un- 
derstand by  this  term  any  caustic  applica- 
tion. 

CA'VA.  The  name  of  a  vein,  and  also  of 
the  pudendum  muliebre.  See  Veins. 

Cave'rna.  (From  cavus,  hollow.)  A 
cavern.  Also  a  name  of  the  pudendum 
muliebre. 

Caviare.  Caviarium.  A  food  made  of 
the  hard  roes  of  sturgeon,  formed  into 
cakes,  and  much  esteemed  by  the  Russians. 

Cavi'cula.  (Dim.  oicavilla.)  See  Catilla. 

Cavi'lla.  (From  cavus.)  The  ankle,  or 
hollow  of  the  foot. 

CA'VITAS.  (From  cavus, hollow.)  Any 
cavity,  or  hollowness.  The  auricle  of  the 
heart  was  formerly  called  the  cavitas  inno- 
minata,  the  hollow  without  a  name. 

Cayenne  pepper.     See  Capsicum. 

Cazabi.     See  Jatropha. 

CEANO'THUS  (From  x.ixya&oc,  quia  xai 
ttvccSiv,  because  it  pricks  at  the  extreme 
part.)  A  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class,  Pentandria.  Order,  Mono- 
gynia. 

Ceano'thus  America'nus.  Celastrus.  Ce- 
lastus.  Some  noted  Indians  depend  more  on 
this. than  on  the  lobelia,  for  the  cure  of  sy- 
philis, and  use  it  in  the  same  manner  as  lo- 
belia. 


Ceasaia.  (From  «»,  to  split  or  divide.) 
Ceasmvs.     A  fissure,  or  fragment. 

Ce'ber.  (Arab.)  The  agallochum.  Also 
the  capparis. 

Cebipi'ra.  (Indian.)  A  tree  which 
grows  in  Brazil,  decoctions  of  whose  bark 
are  used  in  baths  and  fomentations,  to  re- 
lieve pains  in  the  limbs,  and  cutaneous  dis- 
eases. 

Ce'dar.     See  Cedrinum  lignum. 

Ce'dma.  (From  xsJaai,  to  disperse.)  A 
defluxion,  or  rheumatic  affection,  scattered 
over  the  parts  about  the  hips. 

Ce'dra,  esse'ntia  ee.  See  Citrus  medica. 

Ce'drinum  li'gnum.  Cedar,  the  wood 
of  the  Pinus  cedrut,  of  Linnaeus.  An  odo- 
riferous wood,  more  fragrant  than  that  of 
the  fir,  but  possessing  similar  virtues. 

Cewri'tes.  (From  Htfyi;,  the  cedar-tree. 
Wine  in  which  the  resin  that  distils  from 
the  cedar-tree  has  been  steeped. 

Ce'drium.  Cedar.  It  is  also  a  name  for 
common  tar  in  old  writings. 

Cedrome'la.  The  fruit  of  the  citron-tree. 

Cedrone'lla.     Turkey  baum. 

Cedro'stis.  (From  n«)fo;, ihe  cedar-tree.) 
A  name  of  the  white  bryony,  which  smelis 
like  the  cedar. 

Ce'drus.  (From  Kedron,  a  valley  where 
they  grew  abundantly.)  The  Pinus  cedrus 
of  Linnaeus,  or  the  cedar-tree- 

Ce'drus  America'na.     The  arbor  vita». 

Ce'drus  bacci'fera.     The  savine. 

Cei'ria.  (From  uupce,  to  abrade.)  The 
tape-worm  ;  so  called  from  its  excoriating 
and  abrading  the  intestines. 

Celandine.     See  Chelidonium  majus. 

Cela'strus.  (From  m\&,  a  dart,  or  pole, 
which  it  represents.)  See  Ceanothus  Ameri- 
csnus. 

Cela'stus     The  same. 

Ce'le.  (From  mm.)  A  tumour  caused 
by  tke  protrusion  of  any  soft  part.  Hence 
the  compound  terms  hydrocele,bubonocele. 

Ce'lerv.  The  English  name  for  a  va- 
riety of  the  apium  graveolens. 

Celiac  artery.     See  Celiac  artery. 

Ce'lis.  (From  »*/<»,  to  burn.)  a  spot  or 
blemish  upon  the  skin,  particularly  that 
which  is  occasioned  by  a  burn. 

Ce'lia  turcica.     See  Sella  turcica. 

Ce'llula.  'Dim.  of  cella,  a  cell.)  A 
little  cell  or  cavity. 

Ce'lluljE  MAsroiDE'iE.  See  Temporal 
bones. 

CELLULAR  MEMBRANE.  Membrana 
celtulvsa.  Tela  cellutosa.  Panniculos  adi- 
posus.  Membrana  adiposa,  pinguedinosa,  et 
reticularis.  The  cellular  tissue  of  the  body, 
composed  of  lamina;  and  fibres  variously 
joined  together,  which  is  the  connecting 
medium  of  every  part  of  the  body.  It  is  by 
means  of  the  communication  of  the  cells  of 
this  membrane,  that  the  butchers  blow  up 
their  veal.  The  cellular  membrane,  is  by 
some  anatomists,  distinguished  into  the  reti- 
cular   and   adipose    membrane.     Thn   for 
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mer  is  evidently  dispersed  throughout  the 
whole  (tody,  except  the  substance  of  the 
brain.  It  makes  a  bed  for  the  other  solids 
of  the  body,  covers  them  all,  and  unites 
them  one  to  another.  The  adipose  mem- 
brane consists  of  the  reticular  substance, 
and  a  particular  apparatus  for  the  secretion 
of  oil,  and  is  mostly  found  immediately  un- 
der the  skin  of  many  parts,  and  about  the 
kidneys. 

Celoto'mia.  (From  jma»,  hernia,  and 
Tiuvv,  to  cut.)     The  operation  for  hernia. 

Ce'lsa.  A  term  of  Paracelsus,  to  signify 
what  is  called  the  beating  of  life  in  a  parti- 
cular part. 

CE'LSUS,  Aure'lius  Corne'mus.  It  is 
commonly  supposed  that  this  esteemed  an- 
cient author  was  a  Roman,  of  the  Cornelian 
family,  born  towards  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Augustus,- and  still  living  in  the  time  of 
Caligula.  But  these  points  are  not  esta- 
blished upon  certain  testimony,  and  it  is 
even  disputed  whether  he  practised  medi- 
cine ;  though  his  perfect  acquaintance  with 
the  doctrines  of  his  predecessors,  his  accu- 
rate descriptions  of  diseases,  and  his  judi- 
cious rules  of  treatment,  appear  to  leave 
little  room  for  doubt  on  that  head.  At  any 
rate  his  eight  books,  "  De  Medicina,"  have 
gained  him  deserved  celebrity  in  modern 
times,  containing  a  large  fund  of  valuable 
information  ;  detailed  in  remarkably  ele- 
gant and  concise  language.  In  surgery 
particularly  he  has  been  greatly  admired, 
for  the  methods  of  practice  laid  down,  and 
for  describing  several  operations,  as  they 
are  still  performed.  There  have  been  nu- 
merous editions  of  his  work,  and  transla- 
tions of  it  into  the  several  modern  lan- 
guages. 

Ceme'nterium.     A  crucible. 
Ce'nchrabiis.     (From  xe^gcc,  millet.)  A 
grain  or  seed  of  the  fig. 

Ce'kchrius.  A  species  of  herpes  that 
resembles  Myxfos,  or  millet. 

Ceneangei'a.  (From  ittvoc,  empty,  and 
*yyotf  a  vessel.)  The  evacuation  of  blood, 
or  other  fluids  from  their  proper  vessels. 

Ceni'gpam.  Ceniplam.  Ccnigolam.  Ce- 
nipolam.  The  name  of  an  instrument  an- 
ciently used  for  opening  the  head  in  epi- 
lepsies. 

Cf.niote'mium.  A  purging  remedy,  for- 
merly of  use  in  the  venereal  disease,  sup- 
posed to  be  mercurial. 

Ci'.no'sis.  (From  wvoc,  empty.)  Evacu- 
ation. It  must  be  distinguished  from  Ca- 
tharsis. Ceiiosis  imports  a  venereal  evacu- 
ation ;  Catharsis  means  the  evacuation  of  a 
particular  humour,  which  offends  with  re- 
spect to  quality. 

CENTAU'REA.  (So  called  from  Chiron, 
the  centaur,  who  is  said  to  have  employed 
one  of  its  species  to  cure  himselfof  a  wound 
accidentally  received,  by  letting  one  of  the 
arrowa  of  Hercules  fall  upon  his  foot.) 
The  nameof  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 


mean  system,  of  the  Order,  Polygamiafrw 
tanta.     Class,  Syngenesia. 

Centau'kea  be'hen.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  officinal  behem  album.  Jucea 
oritntalispatida.  llupfionlicoides  tutea.  The 
true  white  behen  of  the  ancients.  The  rout 
possesses  astringent  virtues. 

Centau'rea  eenedi'cta.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  blessed  thistle.  Cardum 
benedictus.  Cnicus  sytveslris.  Blessed  or  holy 
thistle.  Cttilaurea  beneiticta ;  calycibus dupn 
catu-spinosis  lanatis  involucratis,  foliis  jtmj. 
decurrentibus  denticulato-sptnoiis,  of  Lin- 
naeus. This  exotic  plant,  a  native  of  Spain 
and  some  of  the  Archipelago  islands,  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Benedictus  from  fa 
being  supposed  to  possess  extraordinary 
medicinal  virtues.  In  loss  of  appetite,  where 
the  stomach  A\as  injured  by  irregularities, 
its  good  effects  have  been  fiecpjently  expe- 
rienced. It  is  a  powerful  hitter  tonic  and 
astringent.  Bergius  considers  it  as  antacid, 
corroborant,  stomachic,  sudorific,  diuretic, 
and  eccoprotic.  Chamomile  flowers  are 
now  generally  substituted  for  the  carduus 
benedictus,  and  are  thought  to  be  of  at  least 
equal  value. 

Centau'kea  calcitra'pa.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  calcitrapa.  Carduus  Mb- 
fus-Jacea  ramossissima,slellala,  rupiw.  Com- 
mon star-thistle.  Star-knapweed.  The  plant 
thus  called  in  the  pharmacopoeias,  is  the 
Cenlaureacalcitrapa ;  calycibus  subdupliats- 
q)i?wsis,  sessilibus  ;  foliis  pinnatijidis,  tinea- 
ribus  dentatis;  caule  pitoso,  of  Linmeu-, 
every  part  of  which  is  bitter.  The  juice,  or 
extract,  or  infusion,  are  said  to  cure inler- 
mittents  ;  aud  the  bark  of  the  root,  ami  the 
seeds,  have  been  recommended  in  the  ne- 
phritic disorders,  and  in  suppression  of 
urine.  It  scarcely  diners  in  its  effects 
from  other  bitters,  and  is  now  little  used. 

Centau'kea  centau'rium.  Rhapontim 
vulgare.  Cenlaurium  magnum.  Ctntanriw 
majus.  Greater  centaury.  The  root  of  this 
plant  was  formerly  used  as  an  aperientand 
corroborant  inalvine  fluxes.  It  isnow  total- 
ly discarded  from  the  Materia  Medicaot 
this  country. 

Centau'kea  cy'anus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  affords  the  fiord 
cyani.  Cyanus.  Blue-bottle.  Corn-flower. 
The  flowers  of  this  plant,  Centaurtacyamu; 
calycibus  senalis  ;  foliis  linearibus,  inte%ern' 
mis,  infimis  dentatis,  of  Linnaeus,  were  for- 
merly in  frequent  use;  but  their  antiphlo- 
gistic, antispasmodic,  cordial,  aperient,  din- 
retic,  and  other  properties  are  now,  with 
great  propriety,  forgotten. 

Centau'rea  solstitia'us.  Cafolrapt 
officinalis.  Carduus  stellatus  luteus.  CarduW 
solstilialis.  Jncea  slellala.  Jacta  lutea  cy« 
spinoso  minori.  Leucanlht  reterum.  St.  of- 
naby's  thistle.  It  is  commended  as  an  antic- 
teric,  anti  cachectic,  and  lithontri[»tic,  but  i 
in  reality  only  a  weak  tonic. 
Centacrioi'dbs.     The  j^ratiola 
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CEMAURIUM.  (From  *»1*ufoe,  a 
centaur ;  so  called  because  it  was  feigned 
that  Chiron  cured  Hercilles's  foot,  which  he 
had  wounded  with  a  poisonous  arrow,,  with 
it.)     Centaury.     See  Chironia  Centurium. 

Centau'rium  ma'gnum.    >   See  Centaurea 

Centau'rium  ma'jus.       j      Ccvtaurium. 

Centau'rium  mi'nus.  See  Chironia  Cen- 
taurium. 

Centau'ry.     See  Chironia. 

Centimo'rbia.  (From  centum  a  hun- 
dred, and  morbus,  a  disease.)  Nummula- 
ria,  or  moneywort ;  named  from  its  sup- 
posed efficacy  in  the  cure  of  a  multitude  of 
disorders. 

Centino'dia.  (From  centum,  a  hun- 
dred, and  nodus,  a  knot.)  The  herb  poly- 
gonum ;  so  called  from  its  many  knots,  or 
joints. 

Centi'pedes.  ("From  centum,  a  hundred, 
and  pes,  a  foot.)  Woodlice,  named  from 
the  multitude  of  their  feet. 

Centra'tio.  (From  centrum,  a  centre.) 
The  concentration  and  affinity  of  certain 
substances  to  each  other.  Paracelsus  ex- 
presses by  it  the  degenerating  of  a  saline 
principle,  and  contracting  a  corrosive  and 
exulcerating  quality.  Hence  Centrum  Satis  is 
said  to  be  the  principle  and  cause  of  ulcers. 

Ce'ntrium.  (From  jmvts&>,  to  prick.) 
A  plaster  recommended  by  Galen  against 
stitches  and  pricks  in  the  side. 

Ce'ntrum.  (From  write,  to  point  or 
prick.)  The  middle  point  of  a  circle.  In 
chemistry,  it  is  the  residence  or  foundation 
of  matter.  Jn  medicine,  it  is  the  point  in 
which  its  virtue  resides.  In  anatomy,  the 
middle  point  of  some  parts  is  so  named,  as 
centrum  nerveum,  the  middle  or  tendinous 
part  of  the  diaphragm. 

CE'NTRUM  OVA'LE.  When  the  two 
hemispheres  of  the  brain  are  removed  on  a 
line  with  the  level  of  the  corpus  collosum,  the 
internal  medullary  part  presents  a  somewhat 
oval  centre  ;  hence  it  is  called  centrum 
ovale.  Vieussenius  supposed  all  the  me- 
dullary fibres  met  at  this  place. 

Ce'ntrum  tendino'sum.  The  tendinous 
centre  of  the  diaphragm  is  so  called.  See 
Diaphragm. 

Ce'ntrum  ne'rveum.  The  centre  of 
the  diaphragm  is  so  called.  See  Dia- 
phragm. 

Centumno'dia.  (From  centum,  a  hun- 
dred, and  nodus,  a  knot ;  so  called  from  its 
many  knots,  or  joints.)  Common  knot-grass. 
See  Polygonum  aviculare. 

Centu'nculus.    Bastard  pimpernel. 

CE'PA.  (From  iwvroc,  a  woolcard,  from 
the  likeness  of  its  roots.)  The  onion.  See 
Mlium  cepa. 

Cepje'a.  A  species  of  onion  which  used 
to  be  esteemed  for  salads  in  spring,  but  is 
now  disregarded. 

Cephalje'a.  (From  ks^aw,  the  head.) 
The  flesh  of  the  head  which  covers  the  skull. 
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Also  a  long  continued  pain  of.tbe  cerebrum, 
and  its  membranes. 

CEPHALALGIA  (From  *&***,  <»e 
head,  and  ah-yon,  pain.)  Cephalcca.  The 
headnch.  It  is  symptomatic  of  very  many 
diseases,  but  is  rarely  an  original  disease 
itself  When  mild,  it  "13  called  cephalagia  ; 
when  inveterate,  cephalaea.  When  one  side 
of  the  head  only  is  affected,  it  takes  the 
names  of  hemicrania,  migrava,  hemipagiaj 
and  megrim;  in  one  of  the  temples  only* 
crolaphos  ;  and  that  which  is  fixed  to  a  point, 
generally  in  the  crown  of  the  head,  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  clavus. 

Cephalalgia  catarrha'us.  Headach:, 
wi(h  catarrh,  from  cold. 

Cephalalgia  inflammato'ria.  Fhreni- 
tis,  or  inflammation  of  the  brain. 

Cephalalgia  spasmo'dica.  The  sick 
headach.     A  species  of  indigestion. 

Caphala'rtica.  (From  Ks<paXx,  the  heady 
and  apri^ci),  to  make  pure.)  Medicines  which 
purge  the  head. 

CE'PHALE.    (K«p«x».)     The  head- 

CEPHALIC  VEIN.  (Vena  cephalicaj 
so  called  because  the  head  was  supposed  to 
be  relieved  by  opening  it.)  The  anterior 
vein  of  the  arm,  that  receives  the  cephalic 
of  the  thumb. 

CEPHALIC  A.  (From  UifaMj  the 
head.)  Cephalics.  Such  remedies  as  ard 
adapted  for  the  cure  of  disorders  of  the 
head.  Of  this  class  are  the  snuffs^  which 
produce  a  discharge  from  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  nose,  &c. 

Cepha'lica  po'llicis.  A  brancn  from 
the  cephalic  vein,  sent  off  from  about  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  radius,  running  su- 
perficially between  the  thumb  and  the  me- 
tacarpus. 

Cepha'licus  pu'lvis.  A  powder  prepared 
from  asarum. 

Cephali'ne.  (From  )ti<§ct\H,  the  head.) 
The  head  of  the  tongue.  That  part  of  the 
tongue  which  is  the  next  root,  and  nearest 
the  fauces. 

CEPHALITIS.  (From  asp*,\»,  the 
head.)  Inflammation  of  the  head.  See 
Phrenilis. 

Cephalono'sus.  (From  xnpaxn,  the  head, 
and  voa-o;,  a  disease.)  This  term  is  applied 
to  the  febris  hungarica,  in  which  the  head  is 
principally  affected. 

Cephalo-pharvnge'us.  (From  Ki#xM,- 
the  head,  and  <pnfuy^t  the  throat.)  A 
muscle  of  the  pharynx,  otherwise  named 
constrictor  pharyngis  inferior  ;  which  see. 

Cephalopo'nia.  (From  khpzah,  the  head, 
and  iar«vsf,  pain.)  Headach  ;  heaviness  of 
the  head. 

Cepi'ni.     Vinegaf. 

Cepula.     Large  myrobalans. 

CERA.     Wax.    Bees'  wax.    A  solid  Con 
crete  subbtance,collected  from  vegetables  by 
bees,  and  extracted  from  their   combs  after 
the  honey  is  got  out,  by  heating  and  press' 
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ing  them.  VVith  rectified  spirit  it  forms,  by 
the  assistance  of  heat,  a  gelatinous  liquid. 
It  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  watery  liquors. 
When  melted,  it  assumes  the  appearance  of 
oil,  and  in  this  state  is  easily  combined  with 
oils  and  liquid  fats.  It  is  very  inflamnlable, 
and  burns  totally  away.  In  the  state  in 
which  it  is  obtained  from  the  combs,  it  is 
called  yellow  wax,  cera  jlava ;  and  this, 
when  new,  is  of  a  lively  yellow  colour, 
somewhat  tough,  yet  easy  to  break  :  by  age, 
it  loses  its  fine  colour,  and  becomes  harder 
and  more  brittle.  Yellow  wax,  after  being 
reduced  into  thin  cakes,  and  bleached  by  a 
Jong  exposure  to  the  sua  and  open  air,  is 
again  melted,  and  formed  into  round  cakes, 
called  virgin  wax,  or  white  wax,  ctraalba. 
The  chief  medicinal  use  of  wax,  is  in  plas- 
ters, unguents,  and  other  like  external  ap- 
plications, partly  for  giving  the  requisite 
consistence  to  other  ingredients,  and  partly 
on  account  of  its  own  emollient  quality. 

CE'RA  ALBA.     See  Cera. 

Ce'ra  dica'rdo.     The  carduus  pinea. 

CE'RA  FLA'VA.  Yellow  wax.  See  Cera. 

Cer^'jE.  (From  x«/>«c,  a  horn.)  So 
Rufus  Ephesius  calls  the  cornua  of  the 
uterus. 

Cerani'tes.  (From  xtpttvtv/uu,  to  temper 
together.)  A  name  formerly  applied  to  a 
pastil,  or  troch,  by  Galen. 

Ce'ras.  (Ke/>*c,  a  horn.)  A  wild  sort  of 
parsnip  is  so  named  from  its  shape. 

CE'RASA.  (Ktpaaot,  the  cherry-tree  ; 
from  Ktfisitrovlii,  a  town  in  Pontus,  whence 
Lucullus  first  brought  them  to  Rome  ;  or 
from  *»/>,  the  heart ;  from  the  fruit  having 
n  resemblance  to  it  in  shape  and  colour.) 
The  cherry.     See  Primus. 

Ce'rasa  nigra.  Black  cherries.  The 
fruit  of  the  Prunus  Avium,  which  see. 

Ce'rasa  ru'bra,  sati'va,  or  a'nglica. 
Red  cherries.     See  Prunus  Cerasus. 

Cerasia'tum.  (From  eeraius,  a  cherry.) 
A  purging  medicine  in  Libavius  ;  so  called 
because  the  juice  of  cherries  is  an  ingre- 
dient. 

Cera'sios.  Cerasios.  (From  cerasus,  a 
cherry.)  The  name  of  two  ointments  in 
Mesue. 

Cera'sma.  (From  Kipavvv/ut,  to  mix.) 
A  mixture  of  cold  and  warm  water,  when 
the  warm  is  poured  into  the  cold. 

Ce'rasbs.  The  cherry-tree.  See  Cerasa 
and  Prunus. 

CERATE.  (From  cera,  wax.)  Cera- 
tum.  A  composition  of  wax,  oil,  or  lard 
with  or  without  other  ingredients.  The' 
obsolete  synonyms  are,  cerelmum,  ceroma, 
ceronium,  cerntum,  ceratomalagma.  Cerates 
take  their  name  from  the  wax  which  enters 
into  their  composition,  and  to  which  they 
owe  their  consistence,which  is  intermediate 
between  that  of  plasters  and  that  of  oint- 
ments ;  though  no  very  definite  rule  for  this 
consistence  is,  in  fact,  either  given  or  obser- 
ved-. 
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Cera'tia.  (From  ks^o?,  a  horn,  which 
its  fruit  is  supposed  to  resemble.)  The  s-,. 
liqua  dulcis.     See  Ceralonica. 

Cera'tia  diphy'llus.     See  Courbaril. 

Cerato-glo'ssus.  (From  upat,  a  horn 
and  yxaxrra,  a  tongue.)  A  muscle,  so 
named  from  its  shape  and  insertion  into  the 
tongue.     See  Hyoglossus. 

Cerato-hyoide'i/s.  (From  the  os hyoidts.) 
See  Stylo-hyoideus. 

Ceratoi'ues.  (From  xtpali;,  the  geni- 
tive of  >upai,  horn,  and  oA'o;,  appearance.) 
See  Cornea. 

Cerato-mala'gma.     A  cerate. 

Cerato'nia  si'mqua.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  affords  the  sweet 
pod.  Ceratium.  Ceralia.  Siliqua  dulcit.  The 
pods  are  about  four  inches  in  length, and 
as  thick  as  one's  finger,  compressed  and 
unequal,  and  mostly  bent;  they  contain 
a  sweet  brown  pulp,  which  is  given  in  the 
form  of  decoction,  as  a  pectoral  in  asthmatic 
complaints  and  coughs. 

CERA'TUM.  See  Cerate,  and  Ccra/im 
simplex. 

Cera'tum  a'lbum.     See  Ctratum  utaui 

Cera'tum  caj.ome'lanos.  I£.  Calom.  3. 
Cerat.  calam.  ^ss.  Misce.  Some  practitioners 
are  partial  to  this  as  a  dressing  for  chancres. 

Cera'tum  calami'nje.  Formerly  called 
ceralum  lapidis  calaminaris,  and  ctraSm 
epvlolicum.  Calamine  cerate.  Take  of  pre- 
pared calamine,  yellow  wax,  of  each  half 
a  pound  ;  olive  oil,  a  point.  Mix  the  eil 
with  the  melted  wax  :  then  remove  it  from 
the  fire,  and  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  thicken, 
add  the  calamine,  and  stir  it  constantly, 
until  the  mixture  becomes  cold.  Acompo- 
sition  of  this  kind  was  first  introduced  under 
the  name  of  Turner's  cerate.  It  is  well 
calculated  to  promote  the  cicatrization  of 
ulcers. 

Cera'tum  ceta'cei.  Ctralum  sptrmalis 
ceti.  Ceralum  album.  Spermaceti  cerate 
Take  of  spermaceti,  half  an  ounce;  white 
wax,  two  ounces  ;  olive  oil,  4  fluid-ounces. 
Add  the  oil  to  the  spermaceti  and  wai, 
previously  melted  together,  and  stir  them 
until  the  mixture  becomes  cold.  This  cerate 
is  cooling  and  emollient,  and  applied  toei- 
coriations,  &c. :  it  may  be  used  with  ad- 
vantage in  all  ulcers,  where  no  stimulating 
substance  can  be  applied,  being  extremely 
mild  and  unctuous. 

Cera'tcm  coni'i.  Hemlock  cerate. 
R.  unguenti  conii  ft»j.  Spermatis  ceti  *ij. 
Cera?  albae  Ziij.  Misce.  One  of  the  formulae 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  hospital,  occasionally 
applied  to  cancerous,  scrophulous,  phage- 
denic, herpetic,  and  other  inveterate  sores. 

Cera'tum  ci'trinum.  See  Ceratum  n- 
situr. 

Cera'tum  epulo'ticum.  See  Ctratw 
calamina. 

Cera'tum  la'pidis  cat.amina'ws  -et 
Ceratum  colar/riiicr 
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-Csra'tuh  litha'rgyri  aceta'ti  com- 
po'sjtum.    See  Ceratum  plumbi  compositum. 

Cera'tum  ly'tt.e.  Ceratum  cantharidis. 
Cerate  of  blistering  fly.  Take  of  spermaceti 
cerate,  six  drachms  ;  blistering  flies,  in  very 
fine  powder,  a  drachm.  Having  softened 
the  cerate  by  heat,  add  the  flies,  and  mix 
them  together. 

Cera'tum  plu'mbi  superaceta'tis.  Un- 
guenlum  ctrussce  acetates.  Cerate  of  super- 
acetate  of  lead.  Take  of  superacetale  of 
lead,  powdered,  two  drachms  ;  white  wax, 
two  ounces;  olive  oil,  half  a  pint.  Dissolve 
the  wax  in  seven  fluid-ounces  of  oil ;  then 
gradually  add  thereto  the  superacetate  of 
lead,  separately  rubbed  down  with  the  re- 
maining oil,  and  stir  the  mixture  with  a 
wooden  slice,  until  the  whole  has  united. 
This  cerate  is  cooling  and  desiccative. 

Cera'tum  plu'mbi  compo'situm.  Ceratum 
lilhargyri  acetati  compositum.  Compound 
cerate  of  lead.  Take  of  solution  of  sub- 
acetate  of  lead,  two  fluid-ounces  and  a  half; 
yellow  wax,  four  ounces;  olive  oil,  nine 
fluid-ounces;  camphor,  half  a  drachm.  Mix 
the  wax  previously  melted,  with  eight  fluid- 
ounces  of  oil ;  then  remove  it  from  the  fire, 
and,  when  it  begins  to  thicken,  add  gra- 
dually the  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead, 
and  constantly  stir  the  mixture  with  a  wood- 
en slice,  until  it  gets  cold.  Lastly,  mix  in 
the  camphor,  previously  dissolved  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  oil.  Its  virtues  are  cooling, 
desiccative,  resolvent  against  chronic  rheu- 
matism, &c.  &.c;  and  as  a  proper  applica- 
tion to  superficial  ulcers,  which  are  inflamed. 

Cera'tum  resi'ite.  Ceratum  resinee  flavtz. 
Ceratum  cilrinum.  Resin  cerate.  Take  of 
yellow  resin,  yellow  wax,  of  each  a  pound  ; 
olive  oil,  a  pint.  Melt  the  resin  and  wax 
together,  over  a  slow  fire  ;  then  add  the  oil, 
and  strain  the  cerate,  while  hot,  through  a 
linen  cloth.     Digestive. 

Cera'tum  sabi'n^e.  Savine  cerate.  Take 
of  fresh  leaves  of  savine,  bruised,  a  pound  ; 
yellow  wax,  half  a  pound  ;  prepared  lard, 
two  pounds.  Having  melted  together  the 
wax  and  lard,  boil  therein  the  savine  leaves 
and  strain  through  a  linen  cloth.  This 
article  is  of  late  introduction,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  up  a  discharge  from  blister- 
ed surfaces.  It  was  first  described  by  Mr. 
Crowther,  and  has  since  been  received  into 
extensive  use,  because  it  does  not  produce 
the  inconveniences  that  follow  the  constant 
application  of  the  common  blistering  cerate. 
A  thick  white  layer  forms  daily  upon  the 
part,  which  requires  to  be  removed,  that 
the  cerate  may  be  applied  immediately  to 
the  surface  from  which  the  discharge  is  to 
be  made. 

Cera'tum  sapo'nis.  Soap  cerate.  Take 
of  hard  soap,  eight  ounces ;  yellow  wax,  ten 
ounces  ;  semi-vitreous  oxide  of  lead,  pow- 
dered, a  pound  ;  olive  oil,  a  pint ;  vinegar, 
a  gallon.  Boil  the  vinegar,  with  the  oxide 
of  lead,  over  a  slow  fire,  constantly  stirring, 
until  the  union  is  complete;  then  add  the 


soap,  and  boil  it  again  in  a  similar  manner, 
until  the  moisture  is  entirely  evaporated  : 
then  mix  in  the  wax,  previously  melted  with 
the  oil.  Resolvent ;  against  scrophulous 
tumours,  he.  It  is  a  convenient  applicalioa 
in  fractures,  and  may  be  used  as  an  exter- 
nal dressing  for  ulcers. 

Cera'tum  si'mplex.  Ceratum.  Simple 
cerate.  Take  of  olive  oil,  four  fluid-ounces  ; 
yellow  wax,  four  ounces;  having  melted 
the  wax,  mix  the  oil  with  it. 

Cera'tum  spe'rmatis  ce'ti.  See  Cera- 
tum Cetacei. 

Ce'kberus.  (Kep&poc.)  A  fanciful  name 
given  to  the  compound  powder  of  scam- 
mony,  because,  like  the  dog  Cerberus,  it 
has  three  heads,  or  principal  ingredients, 
each  of  which  is  eminently  active. 

Cerchna'leum.  (From  x-tp%a>,  to  make 
a  noise.)  A  wheezing,  or  bubbling  noise, 
made  by  the  trachea,  in  breathing. 

Ce'rchkos.  (From  Me,%u>  to  wheeze.) 
Wheezing. 

Cerchno'des.  (From  xtp%u,  to  wheeze.) 
One  who  labours  under  a  dense  breathing, 
accompanied  with  a  wheezing  noise. 

Cercho'des.     The  same  as  cerchnodes. 

Ce'kcis.  (xipiiK,  from  kpatu,  to  shriek.) 
This  word  literally  means  the  spoke  of  a 
wheel,  and  has  its  name  from  the  noise 
which  wheels  often  make.  In  anatomy  it 
means  the  radius,  a  bone  supposed  to  be 
like  a  spoke.  Also  a  pestle,  from  its 
shape. 

CLRCO'SIS.  (From  tapmc,  a  tail)  A 
polypus  of  the  uierus.  It  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  enlargement  of  the  clitoris. 

Ce'kea.  (From  cera,  wax.)  The  ceru- 
men aurium,  or  wax  of  the  ear. 

Cerea'lia.  (Solemn  feasts  to  the  goddess 
Ceres.)  All  sorts  of  corn,  of  which  bread  or 
any  nutritious  substance  is  made,  come  un- 
der tiie  head  of  cert.alia,  which  term  is  ap- 
plied by  bromatologists  as  a  genus. 

Cerebe'ela  uri'na.  Paracelsus  thus 
distinguishes  urine,  which  is  whitish,  of  the 
colour  of  the  brain,  and  from  which  he 
pretended  to  judge  of  some  of  its  distem- 
pers. 

CEREBE'LLUM.  (Dim.  of  cerebrum.) 
The  little  brain.  A  somewhat  round  viscus, 
of  the  same  use  as  the  brain  ;  composed, 
like  the  brain,  of  a  cortical  and  medullary 
substance,  divided  by  a  septum  into  a  right 
and  left  lobe,  and  situated  under  the  tento- 
rium, in  the  inferior  occipital  fossa?.  la 
the  cerebellum  are  to  be  observed  the  crura 
cerebelli,  the  fourth  ventricle,  the  vatvula 
magna  cerebri,  and  the  proluberuntiee  vermi- 
forme.s. 

CERE'BRUM.  (Quasi  carebrum ;  from 
xapa,  the  head.)  The  brain.  A  large  round 
viscus,  divided  superiorly  into  a  right  and 
left  hemisphere,  and  inferiorly  into  six  lobes, 
two  anterior,  two  middle,  and  two  posterior; 
situated  within  the  cranium,  and  surrounded 
by  the  dura  and  pia  mater,  and  tunica  arach- 
noides.     Itis    composed  of  a  cortical  sub' 
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stance,  which  is  external ;  and  a  medullary, 
which  is  internal.  It  has  three  cavities, 
railed  ventricles;  two  anterior,  or  lateral, 
which  are  divided  from  each  other  by  the 
septum  lucidum,  and  in  each  of  which  is  the 
choroid  plexus,  formed  of  blood-vessels;  the 
third  ventricle  is  a  space  between  the  thala- 
mi  nervorum  opticorum.  The  principal  pro- 
minences of  the  brain  are,  the  corpus  callo- 
sum,  a  medullary  eminence,  conspicuous 
upon  laying  aside  the  hemispheres  of  the 
brain  ;  the  corpora  striata,  two  striated  pro- 
tuberances, one  in  the  anterior  part  of  each 
lateral  ventricle  ;  the  thnlami  nervorum  op- 
ticorum, two  whitish  eminences  behind  the 
former,  which  terminate  in  the  optic  nerves; 
the  corpora  uuadrigemina,  four  medullary 
projections  called  by  the  ancients,  nates  and 
testes  ;  a  little  cerebrine  tubercle  lying  upon 
the  nates,  called  the  pineal  gland  ;  and  last- 
ly, the  crura  cerebri,  two  medullary  columns 
which  proceed  from  the  basis  of  the  brain  to 
the  medulla  oblongata.  The  cerebral  arteries 
are  branches  of  the  carotid  and  vertebral 
arteries.  The  veins  terminate  in  sinuses, 
which  return  their  blood  into  the  internal 
jugulars.  The  use  of  the  brain  is  to  give 
off  nine  pairs  of  nerves,  and  the  spinal  mar- 
row, from  which  thirty-one  more  pairs  pro- 
ceed, through  whose  means  the  various 
senses  are  performed,  and  muscular  motion 
excited.  It  is  also  considered  as  the  organ 
of  the  intellectual  functions. 

Ce'rebrum  elonga'tum.  The  medulla 
oblongata. 

Cerefo'ltum.  A  corruption  of  chaero- 
pbyllum.     See  Scandix. 

Cerefo'lium  hispa'nicum.  The  plant 
called  by  us  Sweet-cicely. 

Cerefo'lium  sylve'stre.  See  Cha.ro- 
phytlum. 

Ce'rei  medica'ti.     See  Bougie. 

Cerel^e'um.  (From  axgoj,  wax,  and  ixatov, 
oil.)  A  cerate  or  liniment,  composed  of 
wax  and  oil.     Also  the  oil  of  tar. 

Cerevi'sije  ferme'ntum.     Yeast. 

CEKEVI'SIA.  (From  ceres,  corn,  of 
which  it  is  made.)  Ale.  Beer.  Any  liquor 
made  from  corn. 

Cerevi'si>e  catapla'sma.  Into  the 
grounds  of  strong  beer,  stir  as  much  oat- 
meal as  will  make  it  of  a  suitable  consist- 
ence. This  is  sometimes  employed  as  a 
stimulant  and  antiseptic  to  mortified  parts. 

Ce'ria.  (From  ccreus,  soft,  pliant.)  Ce- 
rjm.  The  flat  worms  which  breed  in  the 
intestines. 

Ce'rion.  (From  w?w,  a  honey-comb.) 
A  kind  of  achor. 

Cero'ma.  (From  jtspoc,  wax.)  Ctronium. 
Terms  used  by  the  ancient  physicians  for 
an  unguent,  or  cerate,  though  originally 
applied  to  a  particular  composition  which 
the  wrestlers  used  in  their  exercises. 

Ckropi'ssos.  (From  nxpoc,  wax,  and 
irivaa,  pitch.)  A  plaster  composed  of  pitch 
aid  wn.x. 
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Cero'tom.     (Ks/wroii.)     A  cerate. 

CERUMEN  AURl'DM.  (Cerumen;  dim, 
of  cera,  wax.  Cerea.  Jlurium  sordes.  Mar, 
morala  aurium.  Cypsele.  Cypselis.  FugiU, 
The  waxy  secretion  of  the  ears,  situated  in 
the  meatus  auditorius  externus. 

CERU'SSA.  (Arab.)  Ceruse,  or  vhilt 
lead.     See  Plumbi  subcarbonas. 

Ceru'ssa  aceta'ta.  See  Plumbi  super- 
aceias. 

Ce'rvi  spi'na.  See  Rhamnus  calhar- 
ticus. 

CERVJ'C.AL.  (Cervicalis ;  from  cervix, 
the  neck.)  Belonging  to  the  neck;  ascer- 
vical  nerves,  cervical  muscles,  fcc. 

Cervi'cal  a'rteries.  Jlrlerice  cerricalti. 
Branches  of  the  subclavians. 

Cervi'cal  ve'rtebr.£.  The  seven  upper- 
most of  the  vertebra;,  which  form  the  spine, 
See  Vertebra. 

Cervica'ria.  (From  cervix,  the  neck;so 
named  because  it  was  supposed  to  be  effica- 
cious in  disorders  and  ailments  of  the  throat 
and  neck.)     The  herb  throat-wort. 

CE'RVJX.  (-vicis.  f.  quasi  cereirt  ria; 
as  being  the  channel  of  the  spinal  marrow.) 
The  neck.  That  part  of  the  body  which 
is  between  the  head  and  shoulders.  Ths 
cervix  uteri  is  the  neck  of  the  uterus;  or 
that  part  of  it  which  is  immediately  above 
or  beyond  the  os  tincae.  This  term  is  also 
applied  to  other  parts,  as  cervix  vesica;, 
ossis,  &.c. 

Cestri'tes.  (From  *i?po\i,  betony.)  Wine 
impregnated  with  betony. 

Ce'strum.  (From  jtsrga,  a  dart;  so  call- 
ed from  the  shape  of  its  rlowers.  which  re- 
semble a  dart;  or  because  it  was  used  to 
extract  the  broken  ends  of  darts  from 
wounds.)     The  herb  betony. 

CETA'CEUM.     See  Physeter. 

CE'TERACH.  (Blanchard  says  this  word 
is  corrupted  from  Pleryga  rw^pt,,  *|-  v.  as 
peteryga,  ceteryga,  and  ceterach.)  Seoloptn- 
dria  vera.  Dnrodilla  ?  Spleenwort.  Milt- 
waste.  This  small  bushy  plant,  Afknum 
ceterach  ;  frondibus pinnatiJidis,lobis  alltrnis 
conjlitentibus  oblusis  of  Linnseus,  grows 
upon  old  walls  and  rocks.  It  has  an  her- 
baceous, mucilaginous,  roughish  taste,  and 
is  recommended  as  a  pectoral.  In  Spain  it 
is  given,  with  great  success,  in  nephritic 
and  calculous  diseases. 

Cevadi'lla.  (Dim.  of  ceveda,  barley. 
Spanish.^  Cevadilla  Hispavorum.  Sera- 
dilla  Sabadilla.  Hordeum  causlicum.  C*W 
inlerfeclor.  Indian  caustic  barley.  fne 
plant  whose  seeds  are  thus  denominated,  is 
a  species  of  reratrum  :  they  are  powerfully 
caustic,  and  are  administered  with  very 
great  success  as  a  vermifuge.  They  are  also 
diuretic  ami  emetic.  The  dose  to  a  child, 
from  two  to  four  years  old,  is  two  grains, 
from  hence  to  eight,  live  -rains ;  fromeigM 
to  twelve,  ten  grains. 

Ceytnne  pepper.     See  Capsicum. 

Cim'a.     A  Chinese  name  for  tea 
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Chacarill/e  co'rtex.  See  Croton  Cas- 
rarilla. 

ChjEROfo'lium.     See  Scandix. 

CHjEROPHY'LLUM.  (Xaif6<pvXKw :  from 
%aipa>,  to  rejoice,  and  qvKKov,  a  leaf ;  so 
called  from  the  abundance  of  its  leaves.) 
Chervil. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Penlandria.  Or- 
der, Digynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  some 
plants.  See  Scandix,  and  Ch&rophylUun 
sylvestre. 

Chjerophv'li.um  syi.ve'stre.  Cicutaria. 
Bastard  hemlock.  This  plant,  Chmrvphyl- 
lum  sylvestre ;  caule  l(evi  slriato  ;  gemcutis 
lumidiusculis,  of  Linnanis,  is  often  mistaken 
for  the  true  hemlock.  It  may  with  great 
propriety  be  banished  from  the  list  ot  offi- 
cinals,  as  it  possesses  no  remarkable  pro- 
perty. 

Chjr'ta.  (From  ^e«,  to  be  diffused.) 
The  human  hair. 

Chala'sis.  (From  xaXaai>  to  relax.) 
Relaxation. 

Chala'stica.  (From  ^aKam,  to  relax.) 
Medicines  which  relax. 

Chala'zion.  (From  yaha^a,  a  hail-stone.) 
Chalaza,  Chalazium.  Grando.  An  indolent, 
moveable  tubercle  on  the  margin  of  the 
eyelid,  like  a  hail-stone.  A  species  of  hor- 
deolum. It  is  that  well-known  affection  of 
the  eye,  called  a  stye,  orstian.  It  is  white, 
hard,  and  encysted,  and  differs  from  the 
crilhe,  another  species,  only  in  being  move- 
able. Writers  mention  a  division  of  Cha- 
lazion into  scirrhous,  cancerous,  cystic,  and 
earthy. 

Cha'lbane.     (KaxCavii.)     Galbanuin. 

Chalca'nthdm.  (From  %aXx.oc,  brass, 
and  acfloc  a  flower.)  Vitriol  ;  or  rather, 
vitriol  calcined  red.     The  flowers  of  brass. 

Chalcei'on.     A  species  of  pimpinella. 

Chalcoi'deum  os.  The  os  cuneiforme 
of  the  tarsus. 

Chalk.     See  Creta. 

Chalk-stones.  A  name  given  to  the 
concretions  in  the  hands  and  feet  of  people 
violently  afflicted  with  the  gout,  from  their 
resembling  chalk,  though  chemically  dif- 
ferent. 

Chali'cratum.  (From  xaktc,  an  old 
word  that  signifies  pure  wine,  and  xepanupu, 
to  mix)     Wine  mixed  with  water. 

Chali'nos.  Chalinus.  That  part  of  the 
■cheeks,  which,  on  each  side,  is  contiguous 
to  the  angles  of  the  mouth. 

CHALY'iiEATE.  (Chalybeata,  sc.  me- 
dicamenla ;  from  clwlybs,  iron,  or  steel.) 
Of  or  belonging  to  iron.  A  term  given  to 
any  medicine  into  which  iron  enters ;  as 
chalybeate  mixture,  pills,  waters,  he. 

CHALY  BEATE  WATERS.  Any  mi- 
neral water  which  abounds  with  iron  ;  such 
as  the  waters  of  Tuubridge,  Spa,  Pyrmont, 
Cheltenham,  Scarborough,  and  Harlfel  ; 
vnft  manv  other? 


Cha'lybis  rubi'go  pr.*para't.».  See 
Fern  subcarbonas. 

CHA'LYBS.  (From  Chalybts,  a  people 
in  Pontus,  who  dug  iron  out  of  the  earth.) 
Acizs.  Steel.  The  best,  hardest,  finest,  and 
the  closest-grained  forged  iron.  As  a  medi- 
cine, steel  differs  not  from  iron. 

Cha'lvbs  tartariza'tus.  The  ferrum 
tartarizatum- 

Cham«ba'i-anus.  (From  %a/uat,  on  the 
ground,  and  fiaXavoc,  a  nut.)  Wood  peas. 
Earth  nuts. 

Cham^bc'xus.  (From  xaV-al->  on  tne 
ground,  and  o^oc,  the  box-tree.)  The 
dwarf  box-tree. 

Chamvece'drus.  (From  %a/uai,  on  the 
ground,  and  x&f/icc,  the  cedar-tree.)  Cha- 
moccedrys.     A  species  of  dwarf  abrotanum. 

Chajleci'ssus.  (From  %a/uai,  on  the 
ground,  and  kio-o-qs,  ivy.)     Ground-ivy. 

Chama:cle'ma.  (From  xaf*a,>  on  *ne 
ground,  and  n\»fAa,  ivy.)    The  ground-ivy. 

CHAM^E'DRYS.     (From  %a[Aai,  on  the   f 
ground,  and  tfyy?,  the  oak;  so  called  from  its 
leaves  resembling  those  of  the  oak.)     See 
Teucrium. 

Chamje'dkys  inca'na  mari'tima.  The 
marium  syriacum. 

Cham.e'drys  frute'scens.  A  name  for 
teucrium 

Chamve'drys  palu'stris.  A  name  given 
to  scordium. 

Cham^'drys  spc'ria.  A  name  given  to 
veronica. 

ChamjELe'a.  (From  %ay-ai,  on  the 
ground,  and  txata,  the  olive-tree.)  See 
Daphne  alpinu. 

Cham.eesa'gncs.  (From  %a/uat,  on  the 
ground,  and  iKaiayvos,  the  wild  olive.)  The 
inyrtus  brabantica. 

Chameleon.  (From  Xaf*a,>  on  the 
ground,  and  xea>v,  a  lion,  i.  e.  dwarf  lion.) 
The  chamaeleon,  an  animal  supposed  to 
be  able  to  change  his  colour  at  pleasure. 
Also  the  name  of  many  thistles,  so  named 
from  the  variety  and  uncertainty  of  their 
colours. 

Chameleon  a'lbum.  See  Carlina  acaulis. 

Chamje'leon  ve'rum.    The  distaff  thistle. 

Cham^leu'ce.  (From  %a[xat,  on  the 
ground,  and  Kiuv.*,  the  herb  colt's-foot.) 
Tussilago,  or  colt's-foot. 

Chamjeli'num.  (From  yay.ca,  on  the 
ground,  and  xmv,  flax.)  Linum  cathar- 
ticum,  or  purging  flax. 

CHAMjEME'LUM.  (From  %a/utat,  on 
the  ground,  and  fxuKcv,  an  apple  ;  because 
it  grows  upon  the  ground,  and  has  the  smell 
of  an  apple.)  Common  Chamomile.  See 
Jlnthtmis  notiilis. 

Cham-eme'lum  canarie'nse.  The  Chry- 
santhemum frutescens  of  Linnaeus. 

Chamjeme'lum  chrysa'nthlmum.  The 
bupthalmum  germanioum. 

Cham-eme'lam  kce'tjdum.  The  Anlhemis 
COlllla  of  Liririceus. 

Ciia.<\\mm¥'i  I'M   ft.o're    pleno.     Chamm- 
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melum  mobile  flore  mulliplici.  Double  cha- 
momile. A  variety  of  the  anthemis  nobilis  ; 
which  see. 

Cham^me'lum  no'bile.  See  Anthemis 
nobilis. 

Chamjeme'lum  vulga're.  See  Matricaria 
chamomilla. 

Cham.e'morus.  '  (%auai/Aopia,  from  %a/uat, 
on  the  ground,  and  popm,  the  mulberry- 
tree.)    See  Rubus. 

Cham^peu'ce.  (From  %a[*ai,  on  the 
grouud,  and  <artv>ui,  the  pine-tree.)  Cam- 
phorata,  or  stinking  ground-pine,  formerly 
said  to  be  antirheumatic. 

CHAIVLETITITS.  (From  ?_a/Aat,  the 
ground,  and  isrirv;,  the  pine-tree.)  See 
Teucrium. 

Cham,e'pitys  moscha'ta.  See  Teucrium 
Iva. 

Chamje'plion.  A  name  in  Oribasius  for 
erysimum,  or  hedge  mustard. 

Cham^ra'phanum.  So  Paulus  iEgi- 
neta  calls  the  upper  part  of  the  root  of  the 
apium. 

Cham^era'phanus.  (From  £<*,««/,  on  the 
ground,  and  pa<pavoc,  the  radish.)  The  upper 
part  of  the  root  of  apium,  according  to  P. 
iEgineta.  The  smallage,  or  parsley.  Also 
dwarf  radish. 

Chama/riphes.     The  palma  minor. 

ChamjKkodode'ndron.  From  <ya.fjt.ai,  on 
the  ground,  and  prJoJivfytv,  the  rose  laurel.) 
The  Astlcta  pontica  of  Linnaeus. 

CHAMiE'RUBus.  (From  %n/uai,  on  the 
ground,  and  rubus,  the  bramble.)  The 
chamannorus. 

Chamjespa'rtium.  (From%a.fxat,  on  the 
ground,  and  crvra.pric,v,  Spanish  broom.)  The 
genista  tinctoria. 

CHAMBERLEN,  Hugh,  a  native  of 
London,  about  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  a  prac- 
titioner in  midwifery,  and  had  also  two 
brothers  in  the  same  profession.  They  in- 
vented among  them  an  instrument,  the  ob- 
stetric forceps,  which  greatly  facilitated 
delivery  in  many  cases,  and  often  saved  the 
child  :  but  to  him  alone,  as  most  distin- 
guished, the  merit  has  been  usually  ascribed. 
In  1683,  he  published  a  translation  of  Mau- 
nceau's  Observations,  which  was  much 
sought  after.  The  instrument  procured  him 
great  celebrity  in  this,  as  well  as  other 
countries  ;  and,  with  successive  improve- 
ments by  Smellie,  &.c,  still  continues  to  be 
esteemed  one  of  the  most  valuable  adjuvants 
in  the  obstetric  art.  The  period  of  his  death 
is  nut  ascertained. 

CHAMBERS.  The  space  between  the 
capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens  and  the  cor- 
nea of  the  eye,  is  divided  by  the  iris  into 
two  spaces,  called  chambers  ;  the  space  be- 
fore the  iris  is  termed  the  anterior  chamber  • 
and  that  behind  it,  the  posterior.  They  are 
filled  with  an  aqueous  fluid. 

CHAMOMi'Lr.A  no'stras.  See  Matricaria 
'  hamnrmlla 
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Chamomi'lla  roha'na.     SeeAnthtmxs 

CHA'NCRE.  French.  From  ^m^ 
cancer.)  A  sore  which  arises  from  the  direct 
application  of  the  venereal  poison  to  any 
part  of  the  body.  Of  course  it  mostly 
occurs  on  the  genitals.  Such  venereal  sores 
as  break  out  from  a  general  contamination 
of  the  system,  in  consequence  of  absorption 
never  have  the  term  chancre  applied  to 
them. 

Chaoma'ntia  si'gna.  So  Paracelsus  calls 
those  prognostics  that  are  taken  from  ob- 
servations of  the  air;  and  the  skill  of  doing 
this,  the  same  author  calls  Chaomancia, 

Chao'sda.  Paracelsus  uses  this  word  as 
an  epithet  for  the  plague. 

CHAPMAN,  Edmund,  was  born  about 
the  end  of  the  17th  century;  and,  after 
becoming  properly  instructed  as  a  surgeon 
and  accoucheur,  settled  in  London,  and 
soon  di.-tinguished  himself  by  his  success  in 
difficult  labours.  His  plan  consisted  chiefly 
in  turning  the  child,  and  delivering  by  the 
feet,  when  any  part  but  the  head  presented; 
also  in  often  availing  himself  of  the  forceps 
of  Chamberlen,  much  improved  by  himself, 
and  of  which  he  had  the  merit  of  first  giving 
an  account  to  the  public  in  his  treatise  on 
midwifery,  in  1732.  He  also  ably  defended 
the  cause  of  the  men-midwives  against  the 
attack  of  Douglas,  in  a  small  work,  in 
1737. 

Cha'rabe.  (Arab.)  A  name  given  to 
amber ;  which  see. 

Cha'radra.  (From  %apatr<rta,  to  eica- 
vate.)     The  bowels,  or  sink  of  the  body. 

Charamais.     Purging  hazel-nut. 

Chara'ntia.     The  momordica  elaterium. 

Charcoal.     See  Carbon. 

Cha'rdone.     The  Cinara  spinosa. 

Charistolo'chia.  (From  %apt; ,  joy,  and 
xo^/a,  the  flux  of  women  after  child-birth; 
so  named  from  its  supposed  usefulness  to 
women  in  childbirth.)  The  plant  mugwort, 
or  artemisia. 

CHARLTON,  Walter,  was  born  in 
Somersetshire,  1619.  After  graduating  at 
Oxford,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by 
his  learning,  he  was  appointed  physician  to 
Charles  I.,  and  admitted  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  in  London. 
He  had  afterward  the  honour  of  attending 
Charles  II.,  and  was  one  of  the  first  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Society.  He  was  author 
of  several  publications,  on  medical  and  other 
subjects ;  the  former  of  which  contained 
little  original  matter,  but  had  the  merit  of 
spreading  the  knowledge  of  the  many  im- 
provements made  about  that  period,  parti- 
cularly in  anatomy  and  physiology;  the 
principal  of  them  are  his  "  Exercitationes 
Pathologicae,"  and  his  "  Natural  History 
of  Nutrition,  Life,  and  voluntary  Motion." 
In  1689,  he  was  chosen  president  of  the 
College,  and  held  that  office  two  years. 
He  afterward  retired  to  Jersey,  and  died 
in  1707. 
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Chabme.  (From  x*ipa>,  to  rejoice.) 
Charmis.  A  cordial  antidote  mentioned 
by  Galen. 

Cha'rpie.  (French.)  Scraped  linen,  or 
lint. 

Cha'rta.  (Chald.)  Paper.  The  am- 
nios, or  interior  fcetal  membrane,  was  called 
the  charta  virgineu,  from  its  likeness  to  a 
piece  of  fine  paper. 

Cha'rtreux,  pou'dre  de.  (So  called 
because  it  was  invented  by  some  friars  of 
the  Carthusian  order.;  A  name  of  the 
kermes  mineral. 

Cha'sme.  (From  %*na,  to  gape.)  Chas- 
mus.     Oscitation.     Gaping. 

Chaste-tree.    The  Jlgnus  castus. 

Cha'te.     The  cucumis  ./Egyptia. 

Cheek-bone.     See  Jugale  os. 

CHEESE.  Caseus.  The  coagulum  of 
milk.  When  prepared  from  rich  milk,  and 
well  made,  it  is  very  nutritious  in  small 
quantities :  but  mostly  indigestible  when 
bard  and  ill  prepared,  especially  to  weak 
stomachs. 

Cheiloca'ce.  (From  %u\ou  a  lip,  and 
xautov,  an  evil.)  The  lip-evil.  A  swelling 
of  the  lips,  or  canker  in  the  mouth. 

Cheime'i.ton.  (From  %uf*&,  winter.) 
Chilblains. 

CHEIRA'NTHUS.  (From  x*h  a  hand> 
and  a»9of,  a  flower ;  so  named  from  the 
likeness  of  its  blossoms  to  the  fingers  of  the 
band.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Telradynamia. 
Order,  Siliquosa.     The  wall-flower. 

Cheira'nthus  chei'ri.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  wall-ilower.  Leucoium  luleum. 
Viola  lutea.  Common  yellow  wall-flower. 
The  flowers  of  this  plant,  Clieiranthuschciri; 
foliis  lanceolatis,  acutis,  glabris  ;  ramis  angu- 
talis;  eaule  fruticoso,  of  Linnaeus,  are  recom- 
mended as  possessing  nervine  and  deob- 
struent  virtues.  They  have  a  moderately 
strong,  pleasant  smell,  and  a  nauseous,  bit- 
ter, somewhat  pungent  taste. 

Cheira'psia.  (From  %up,  the  hand,  and 
aJrrtfjtcu,  to  touch.)  The  act  of  scratching  ; 
particularly  the  scratching  one  hand  with 
another,  as  in  the  itch. 

Chei'ri.  (Cheri,  Arab.)  See  Cheiran- 
thus. 

Cheiria'ter.  (From  xuh  the  hand,  and 
lalpoc,  a  physician.)  A  surgeon  whose  office 
it  is  to  remove  maladies  by  operations  of 
the  hand. 

Cheiri'sma.  (From  %tipt£o/uat,  to  labour 
with  the  hand.)  Handling.  Also  a  manual 
operation. 

Cheiri'xis.  (From  ^ufi^ofA.iu,  to  labour 
with  the  hand.)     The  art  of  surgery. 

Cheirono'mia.  (From  xiipwofxttt,  to  ex- 
ercise with  the  hands.)  An  exercise  men- 
tioned by  Hippocrates,  which  consisted  of 
gesticulations  with  the  hands,  like  our 
dumb-bells. 

Che'la.  (x»>'»>  forceps ;  from  %tu,  to 
'ake.)     A   forked  probe-,    for   drawing   a 
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polypus  out  of  the  nose.  Fissures  in  the 
feet,  or  other  places. 

Che'lje  cancrorum.     See  Cancer. 

Che'licon.     The  bend  of  the  arm. 

CHELIDONIUM.  (From  ^«f„,  the 
swallow.  It  is  so  named  from  an  opinion, 
that  it  was  pointed  out  as  useful  for  the 
eyes  by  swallows,  who  are  said  to  open  the 
eyes  01  their  young  by  it ;  or  because  it 
blossoms  about  the  time  when  swallows 
appear.  Celandine.  A  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  Ciass  Pulyan- 
dria.  Order,  Monogynia.  There  is  only 
one  species  used  in  medicine,  and  that 
rarely. 

Chelido'nium  ma'jus.  Papaver  cornicu- 
latum  lutcum.  Tetterwort,  and  great  celan- 
dine. Ihe  herb  and  root  of  this  plant,  Che- 
lidonium majus ;  pedunculis  umbellalis,  of 
Linnaeus,  have  a  faint,  unpleasant  smell, 
and  a  bitter,  acrid,  durable  taste,  which  is 
stronger  in  the  roots  than  the  leaves.  They 
are  aperient  and  diuretic,  and  recommend- 
ed in  icterus,  when  not  accompanied  with 
inflammatory  symptoms.  The  chelidonium 
should  be  administered  with  caution  as  it 
is  liable  to  irritate  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
Of  the  dried  root,  from  3ss  to  3j  is  a  dose  • 
of  the  fresh  root,  infused  in  water,  or  wine' 
the  dose  may  be  about  ^ss.  The  decoction 
of  the  fresh  root  is  used  in  dropsy,  cachexy 
and  cutaneous  complaints.  The  fresh  juice' 
is  used  to  destroy  warts  and  films  in  the 
eyes  ;  but  for  the  latter  purpose,  it  is  dilu- 
ted with  milk. 

Chelidonium  mi'nus.  See  Ranunculus 
Jicaria. 

(  Chelo'ne.  (x».w».)  The  tortoise.  An 
instrument  tor  extending  a  limb,  and  so 
called  because,  in  its  slow  motions,  it  re- 
presents a  tortoise.  This  instrument  is  men- 
tioned in  Oribasius. 

Chelo'nion.  (From  ^aw«,  the  tortoise  ; 
so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  shell 
of  a  tortoise.)     A  hurnp,or  gibbosity  in  the. 

CHELTENHAM  WATER.    One  of  the 

most  celebrated  purging  waters  in  England, 
and  the  reputation  of  it  is  daily  increasing 
as  it  possesses  both  a  saline  and  chalybeate 
principle.  When  first  drawn,  it  is  clear 
and  colourless,  but  somewhat  brisk;  has 
a  saline,  bitterish,  chalybeate  taste.  It  does 
not  keep,  nor  bear  transporting  to  anv  dis- 
tance ;  the  chalybeate  part  being  lo'st  by 
precipitation  of  the  iron,  and  in  the  open 
air  it  even  turns  foetid.  The  salts,  however, 
remain.  Its  heat,  in  summer,  was  from  50° 
to  55°  or  59°,  when  the  medium  heat  of  the 
atmosphere  was  nearly  15°  higher.  On 
evaporation,  it  is  found  to  contain  a  calca- 
reous earth,  mixed  with  ochre  and  a  purging 
salt.  A  general  survey  of  the  component 
parts  of  this  water,  according  to  a  variety 
of  analyses,  show  that  it  is  decidedly  saline, 
and  contains  much  more  salt  than  most 
mineral  waters      By  far  the  greater  part  of 
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the  salts  are  of  a  purgative  kind,  and  there- 
fore an  action  on  the  bowels  is  a  constant 
effect,  notwithstanding  the  considerable 
quantity  of  selenite  and  earthy  carbonates 
which  may  be  supposed  to  have  a  contrary 
tendency.  Cheltenham  water  is,  besides, 
one  of  the  strongest  chalybeates  we  are  ac- 
quainted with.  The  iron  is  suspended  entire- 
ly by  the  carbonic  acid,  of  which  gas  the 
water  contains  about  an  eighth  of  its  bulk  ; 
but,  from  the  abundance  of  earthy  carbo- 
nates, and  oxide  of  iron,  not  much  of  it  is 
uncombined.  It  has,  besides,  a  slight  impreg- 
nation of  sulphur, but  so  little  as  to  be  scarce- 
ly appreciable,  except  by  very  delicate  tests. 
The  sensible  effects  produced  by  this  water, 
are  generally,  on  first  taking  it,  a  degree  of 
drowsiness,  and  sometimes  headach,  but 
which  soon  go  off  spontaneously,  even  pre- 
vious to  the  operation  on  the  bowels.  A 
moderate  dose  acts  powerfully,  and  speedi- 
ly, as  a  cathartic,  without  occasioning  gri- 
ping, or  leaving  that  faintness  and  languor 
which  often  follow  the  action  of  ihe  rough- 
er cathartics.  It  is  principally  on  this  ac- 
count, but  partly  too  from  the  salutary  ope- 
ration of  the  chalybeate,  and  perhaps  the 
carbonic  acid,  that  the  Cheltenham  water 
may  be,  in  most  cases,  persevered  in,  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time, uninterruptedly, 
without  producing  any  inconvenience  to  the 
body  ;  and  during  its  use,  the  appetite  will 
be  improved,  the  digestive  organs  strength- 
ened, and  the  whole  constitution  invigora- 
ted. A  dose  of  this  water,  too  small  to  ope- 
rate directly  on  the  bowels,  will  generally 
determine  pretty  powerfully  to  the  kidneys. 
As  a  purge,  this  w  ater  is  drank  from  one  to 
three  pints;  in  general  from  half  a  pint  to  a 
quart  is  sufficient.  Half  a  pint  will  contain 
half  a  drachm  of  neutral  purging  salts,  four 
grains  of  earthy  carbonates,  and  selenite, 
about  one-third  of  a  grain  of  oxide  of  iron  ; 
together  with  an  ounce  in  bulk  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  half  an  ounce  of  common  air, 
with  a  little  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Chel- 
tenham water  is  used,  with  considerable 
benefit,  in  a  number  of  diseases,  especially 
of  the  chronic  kind,  and  particularly  those 
called  bilious ;  hence  it  has  been  found  of 
essential  service  in  the  cure  of  glandular 
obstructions,  and  especially  those  that  affect 
the  liver,  and  the  other  organs  connected 
with  the  functions  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
Persons  who  have  injured  their  biliary  or- 
gans, by  a  long  residence  in  hot  climates, 
and  who  are  suffering  under  the  symptoms, 
either  of  excess  of  bile  or  deficiency  of  bile,' 
and  an  irregularity  in  its  secretion,  receive 
remarkable  benefit  from  a  course  of  this 
water,  judiciously  exhibited.  Its  use  may 
be  here  continued,  even  during  a  consider- 
able degree  of  debility:  and  from  the 
great  determination  to  the  bowels  it  may 
be  employed  with  advantage  to  check  the 
incipient  symptoms  of  dropsy,  and  ge- 
neral anascarca.   which  so  often  proceed 
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from  aa  obstruction  of  the  liver.  In  scrotu 
lous  affections,  the  sea  has  the  decided  pre- 
ference  ;  in  painful  affections  of  the  skin 
called  scorbutic  eruptions,which  make  their 
appearance  at  stated  intervals,  producing  a 
copious  discharge  of  lymph,  and  an  abun- 
dant  desquamation,  in  common  with  other 
saline  purgative  springs,  this  is  found  to 
bring  relief;  but  it  requires  to  be  persevered 
in  for  a  considerable  time,keeping  up  a  con- 
stant determination  to  the  bowels,  and  ma- 
king use  of  warm  bathing.  The  season  for 
drinking  the  Cheltenham  water  is  duriii" 
the  whole  of  the  summer  months. 

Che'lys.  (%t>Ac,  a  shell.)  The  breast 
is  so  called,  as  resembling,  in  shape  and 
office,  the  shell  of  some  fishes. 

Chely'scion.  (From  %i\v:,  the  breast) 
A  dry,  short  cough,  in  which  the  muscles  of 
the  breast  are  very  sore. 

Che'ma.  A  measure  mentioned  by  the 
Greek  physicians,  supposed  to  contain  two 
small  spoonsful. 

Che'mia.     Chemistry  ;  which  see. 

Che'mical  appara'tus.  A  general  ex- 
pression, denoting  the  instruments,  vessels, 
machinery,  furniture,  and  utensils  of  a  la 
boratory. 

CHEMISTRY.  (<xy/*ia,  and  sometimes 
<X>iy.ta :  chamia,  from  c/iama,  to  burn,  Arab, 
this  science  being  the  examination  of  all 
substances  by  fire.)  Chemia.  Chimia.  C/ij/- 
mia.  The  learned  are  not  yet  agreed  as  to 
the  most  proper  definition  of  chemistry. 
Boerhaave  seems  to  have  ranked  it  among 
the  arts.  According  to  Macquer,  it  is  a 
science,  whose  object  is  to  discover  the  na- 
ture and  properties  of  all  bodies  by  their 
analyses  and  combinations.  Dr.  Black  says, 
it  is  a  science  which  teaches,byexperiments, 
the  effects  of  heat  and  mixture  on  bodies; 
and  Fourcroy  defines  it  a  science  which 
teaches  the  mutual  actions  of  all  natural 
bodies  on  each  other.  "  Chemistry,"  says 
Jacquin,  "  is  that  branch  of  natural  philo- 
sophy which  unfolds  the  nature  of  all  mate- 
rial bodies,  determines  the  number  and 
properties  of  their  component  parts,  and 
teaches  us  how  those  parts  are  united,  and 
by  what  means  they  may  be  separated  and 
recombined."  Mr.  Heron  defines  it,  "  That 
science  which  investigates  and  explains  the 
laws  of  that  attraction  which  takes  place  be- 
tween  the  minute  component  particles  of 
natural  bodies."  The  objects  to  which  the 
attention  of  chemists  is  directed,  compre- 
hend the  whole  of  the  substances  that  com- 
pose the  globe. 

CHEMO'SIS.  (From  %aim,  to  gape; 
because  it  gives  the  appearance  of  a  gap,  or 
aperture.)  Inflammation  of  the  conjunctive 
membrane  of  the  eye,  in  which  the  white  of 
the  eye  is  distended  with  blood,and  elevated 
above  the  margin  of  the  transparent  cornea. 
In  Cullen's  Nosology,  it  is  a  variety  of  the 
ophthalmia  raembranarum,  or  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  membranes  of  the  eye 
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Chenopodio-mo'eus.  (From  chenopodium 
and  morus,  the  mulberry  ;  so  called  because 
it  is  a  sort  of  chenopodium,  with  leaves  like 
a  mulberry.)  The  herb  mulberry-blight,  or 
strawberry -spinach. 

CHENOPODIUM.  (From  %n,  a  goose, 
and  ttroui,  a  foot ;  so  called  from  its  supposed 
resemblance  to  a  goose's  foot.)  The  herb 
chenopody,  goose's  foot.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  iutheLinnaean  system.  Class, 
Penlandria.     Order,  Digynia. 

Chenopo'dium  ambrosioi'des.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  Mexican  tea-plant. 
Botrys  Mexicana.  Botrys  avibrosioides  Mexi- 
cana.  Ckenopodium  Mexicanum.  Bolrys 
Americana.  Mexico  tea.  Spanish  tea 
and  Artemisian  botrys.  A  decoction  of 
this  plant,  Chenopodium  ambrosioides ;  foliis 
lanceolalis  dentalis,  racemis  folialis  simplici- 
bus,  of  Linnaeus,  is  resomrnended  in  para- 
lytic cases.  Formerly  the  infusion  was 
drunk  instead  of  Chinese  tea. 

Chenopo'dium  anthelmi'nticum.  The 
seeds  of  this  plant,  Chenopodium  anthelmin- 
thum  :  foliis  ovalo-oblongis  dentalis,  racemis 
aphyllis,  of  Linnaeus,  though  in  great  esteem 
in  America  for  the  cure  of  worms,  are  never 
exhibited  in  this  country.  They  are  pow- 
dered and  made  into  an  electuary ,wit!i  any 
proper  syrup,  or  conserve. 

Chenopo'dium  Bo'trys.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  Jerusalem  oak.  Botrys  vulga- 
ris. Bolrys.  Ambrosia.  Artemisia  chenopo- 
dium .  Atriplex  odorala.  Atriplex  suaveolens. 
Jerusalem  oak.  This  plant,  Chenopodium 
botrys  ;  foliis  oblongis  sinuatis,  racemis  nudis 
multijidis,  of  Linnaeus,  was  formerly  admi- 
nistered in  form  of  decoction  in  some  dis- 
eases of  the  chest;  as  humoral  asthma,coughs 
and  catarrhs.  It  is  now  fallen  into  disuse. 

Chenopo'dium  bo'nus  Henri'cus.  The 
systematic  name  of  the  English  mercury. 
Bonus  Henricus.  Tola  bona.  Lapalhum  unc- 
tuosum.  Chenopodium.  English  mercury. 
The  plant  to  which  these  names  are  given  in 
the  pharmacopoeias,  is  the  Chenopodium  bo- 
nus Henricus;  foliis  triangulari-sagil talis,  in- 
tegerrimis,  spicis  composilis  aphyllis  axillari- 
bus,  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  a  native  of  this  coun- 
try, and  common  in  waste  grounds  fromJune 
to  August.  The  young  plant  diflers  little 
from  spinach  when  cultivated  ;  and  in  many 
places  the  young  shoots  are  eaten  in  spring 
like  asparagus.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  are 
accounted  emollient,  and  in  this  intention 
have  been  made  an  ingredient  in  decoctions 
for  clysters.  They  are  applied  by  the  com- 
mon people  to  flesh  wounds  and  sores  under 
the  notion  of  drawing  and  healing. 

Chenopo'dium  fcs'tidum.  See  Chenopo- 
dium vulvariu. 

Chenopo'dium  vulva'ri  a.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  stinking  orach.  Atrip  lex  feet  ida. 
Atriplex  olida.  Vulvaria.  Garosmum.  Ra- 
phex.  Chenopodium  fa-lidum.  Blilum  feeti- 
dum.  Stinking  orach.  The  very  fetid  smell 
of  this    plant,    Chenopodium ;     foliis    in- 


legerrimis  rhombeo-ovatis,  fioribus  conglome- 
ratis  axillaribus,  of  Linnaeus,  induced  phy- 
sicians to  exhibit  it  in  hysterical  diseases. 
It  is  now  superseded  by  more  active  prepa- 
rations. 

Che'ras.  (From  5^*,  to  pour  out.)  The 
struma,  or  scrofula. 

Cherefo'lium.     See  Scandix  cerefolium. 

Che'rmes.  (Arab.)  A  small  berry,  full 
of  insects  like  worms:  the  juice  of  which 
was  formerly  made  into  a  confection,  called 
confectio  alkermes,  which  has  been  long 
disused.     Also  the  worm  itself. 

Che'rmes  minera'lis.  Hydro  sulphuret 
of  antimony. 

Cherni'biusi.  Chernibion.  In  Hippo- 
crates it  signilies  an  urinal. 

Chero'nia.  (From  Xtipuv,  the  Centaur.) 
See  Chironia  centaurium. 

Cherry.  See  Cerasa  nigra  andiCerasa  rubra. 

Cherry,  bay.     The  Lauro-cerasus. 

Cherry-laurel.     The  Lauro-cerasus. 

Cherry,  winter.    The  Alkekcngi. 

Chervi'llum.     See  Scandix  cerefolium. 

CHESELDEN,  William,  was  born  in 
Leicestershire,  1688.  After  serving  his  ap- 
prenticeship to  a  surgeon  at  Leicester,  he 
came  to  study  at  St.  Thomas's  hospital,  to 
which  he  afterward  became  surgeon.  He 
began  to  give  lectures  at  the  early  age  of 
22,  and  about  the  same  period  was  elected 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  Two  years 
after,  he  published  his  "  Anatomical  De- 
scription of  the  Human  Body,"  with  some 
select  cases  in  surgery, which  passed  through 
several  editions  ;  in  one  of  which  he  detailed 
his  success  in  the  operation  of  lithotomy  by 
the  lateral  method,  as  it  is  termed,  which  he 
found  not  so  liable  to  failure  as  the  high 
operation.  He  also  gave  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions,  an  interesting  account 
of  a  grown  person  whom  he  restored  to 
sight  after  being  blind  from  infancy;  and 
furnished  some  other  contributions  to  the 
same  work.  Besides  being  honourably  dis- 
tinguished by  some  of  the  French  societies, 
he  was  appointed  principal  surgeon  to  queen 
Caroline,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  splendid 
work  on  the  bones  in  1733.  He  was  four 
years  after  chosen  surgeon  to  Chelsea  Hos- 
pital, and  retired  from  public  practice,  and 
lived  to  the  age  of  64. 

Chesnut,  horse.  See  Msculus  Hippocas- 
tanum. 

Cheu'sis.  (From  xmi to  Pour  out)  ^i- 
quation.     Infusion. 

Cheva'stre.  A  double-headed  roller, 
applied  by  its  middle  below  the  chin  ;  then 
running  on  each  side,  it  is  crossed  on  the 
top  of  the  head  ;  then  passing  to  the  nape 
of  the  neck,  is  there  crossed  :  it  then  passes 
under  the  chin,  where  crossing,  it  is  carried 
to  the  top  of  the  head,  &c.  until  it  is  all 
taken  up. 

CHEYNE,  George,  was  born  in  Scot- 
land, 1670.  After  graduating  in  medicine, 
he  came  to  London,  at  the  age  of  30,  and 
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published  a  Theory  of  Fevers,  and  five  years 
after  a  work  on  Fluxions,  which  procured 
his  election  into  the  Royal  Society  ;  and 
this  was  soon  followed  by  his  "  Philosophi- 
cal Principles  of  Natural  Religion."  Being 
naturally  inclined  to  corpulency,  and  indulg- 
ing in  free  living,  he  became,  when  only  of 
a  middle  age,  perfectly  unwieldy,  with  other 
marks  of  an  impaired  constitution  ;  against 
which,  finding  medicines  of  little  avail,  he 
determined  to  abstain  from  all  fermented 
liquors,  and  confine  himself  to  a  milk  arid 
vegetable  diet.  This  plan  speedily  relieved 
the  more  distressing  symptoms,  which  led 
him  after  a  while  to  resume  his  luxuries; 
but  finding  his  complaints  presently  return- 
ing, he  resorted  again  to  the  abstemious 
plan  ;  by  a  steady  perseverance  in  which  he 
retained  a  tolerable  share  of  health  to  the 
advanced  age  of  72.  Jn  1722,  in  a  treatise 
on  the  gout,  &c.  he  first  inculcated  this  plan  ; 
and  two  years  after  greatly  enlarged  on  the 
same  subject,  in  his  celebrated  "  Essay  on 
Health  and  Long  Life."  His  "English 
Malady,  or  Treatise  on  Nervous  Diseases," 
which  he  regarded  as  especially  prevalent  in 
this  country,  a  very  popular  work,  published 
1733,  contains  a  candid  and  judicious  narra- 
tive of  his  own  case. 

Ciiezana'nce.  (From  x*&>  *°  §°  to 
stool,  and  oLvzym,  necessity.)  It  signifies 
any  thing  that  creates  a  necessity  to  go  to 
stool ;  but,  in  P.  JEgineta,  it  is  the  name  of 
an  ointment,  with  which  the  anus  is  to  be 
rubbed,  for  promoting  stools. 

Chi'a.  (From  X/oc,  an  island  where  they 
were  formerly  propagated.)  A  sweet  fig 
of  the  island  of  Chio,  or  Scio.  Also  an 
earth  from  that  island,  formerly  used  in 
fevers. 

Chi'acus.  (From  X/«,  the  island  of 
Scio.)  An  epithet  of  a  collyrium,  whose 
chief  ingredient  was  wine  of  Chios. 

Chi'adus.  In  Paracelsus  it  signifies  the 
same  as  furunculus. 

Chian pepper.     See  Capsicum. 

Chian  turpentine.  See  Fislacia  Tcrebin- 
thus. 

Chia'smus.  (From  xMfr>  to  fo"n  like 
the  letter  X,  chi.)  The  name  of  a  ban- 
dage, whose  shape  is  like  the  Greek  letter 
X,  chi. 

Chia'stos.  The  name  of  a  crucial  band- 
age in  Oribasius  ;  so  called  from  its  resem- 
bling the  letter  X,  chi. 

Chia'stre.  The  name  of  a  bandage  for 
the  temporal  artery.  It  is  a  double-headed 
roller,  the  middle  of  which  is  applied  to  the 
side  of  the  head,  opposite  to  that  in  which 
the  artery  is  opened,  and,  when  brought 
round  to  the  part  affected,  it  is  crossed  upon 
the  compress  that  is  laid  upon  the  wound, 
and  then,  the  continuation  is  over  the  coro- 
nal suture,  and  under  the  chin  ;  then  cross- 
ing on  the  compress,  the  course  is,  as  at  the 
first,  round  the  head,  &c.  till  the  whole 
roller  is  taken  up. 
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Cin'ijot.  A  spurious  species  of  gum- 
elemi,  spoken  of  by  the  faculty  of  Paris,  but 
not  known  in  England. 

Chi'bcr.     Sulphur. 

Chichi'na.  Contracted  from  China  chi- 
na-.    See  Cinchona. 

Chi'chos.  Chirces.  The  affectio  bovinj, 
or  distemper  of  black  cattle. 

Chicken  pox.     See  Varicella. 

Chickwetd.     See  Msine  media. 

CHICOYNEAU,  Francis,  was  bom  at 
Montpellier  in  1672,  the  second  sou  of  a 
professor  there,  who  becoming  blind,  lie  was 
appointed  to  discharge  his  duties,  after  tak- 
ing his  degrees  in  medicine.  Having  ac- 
quitted himself  very  creditably,  he  was  de- 
puted with  other  physicians  to  Marseilles  in 
1720,  to  devise  measures  for  arresting  the 
progress  of  the  plague,  which  in  the  end 
almost  depopulated  that  city.  The  zeal 
which  he  evinced  on  that  occasion  was  re- 
warded by  a  pension  ;  and  on  the  death  of 
his  father-in-law,  M.  Chirac,  in  1731,  he 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him  as  first  phy- 
sician to  the  king  ;  and  received  also  other 
honours  previously  to  his  death  in  1752. 
He  published  in  1721,  in  conjunction  with 
the  other  physicians,  an  account  of  the 
plague  at  Marseilles,  in  which  the  opinion 
is  advanced,  that  the  disease  was  not  conta- 
gious :  and  having  received  orders  from  the 
king  to  collect  all  the  observations  that  had 
been  made  concerning  that  disease,  he  drew 
up  an  enlarged  treatise  with  much  candour, 
and  containing  a  number  of  useful  facts, 
which  was  made  public  in  1744. 

CHI'LBLAIN.  Pernio.  An  inflamma- 
tion of  the  extreme  parts  of  the  body,  from 
the  application  of  cold ;  attended  with  a 
violent  itching,  and  soon  forming  a  gangre- 
nous ulcer. 

Ciii'li,  ba'lsamum  de.  Salmon  speaks, 
but  without  any  proof,  of  its  being  brought 
from  Chili.  The  Barbadoes  tar,  in  which 
are  mixed  a  few  drops  of  the  oil  of  aniseed, 
is  usually  sold  for  it. 

Chiliody'namon.  (From  %i\ki,  a  thou- 
sand, and  Juva./Ait,  virtue.)  An  epithet  ot 
the  herb  Polemonium.  In  Dioscorides, 
this  name  is  given  on  account  of  its  many 
virtues. 

Chi'lon.  (Xuxav.)  An  inflamed  and 
swelled  lip. 

Chilpela'gua.     A  variety  of  capsicum. 

Clutter  pin.     A  species  of  capsicum. 

Chime'thlon.     A  chilblain. 

Chi'mia.     See  Chemistry. 

Chimia'ter.  (From  yypiz,  chemistry, 
and  uurpog,  a  physician.)  A  physician  who 
makes  the  science  of  chemistry  subservient 
to  the  purposes  of  medicine. 

Chimo'lea  i.a'xa.  Paracelsus  means,  by 
this  word,- the  sublimed  powder  which  is 
separated  from  the  flowers  of  saline  ores. 

CTII'NA.  (So  named  from  the  country  o. 
China,  from  whence  it  was  brought.)  Sec 
Smilax  China. 
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*  ulna  cHis'it.  A  name  given  to  the 
Peruvian  bark. 

China  occidentals.  China  spuria  no- 
dosa. Smilax  pseudo-China.  Smilax  Indica 
spinosa.  American  or  West-Indian  China. 
This  root  is  chiefly  brought  from  Jamaica,  in 
large  round  pieces,  full  of  knots.  In  scro- 
fulous disorders,  it  has  been  preferred  to 
the  oriental  kind.  In  other  cases  it  is  of 
jimilar  but  inferior  virtue. 

Chi'na  suppo'sita.     See  Senecio. 

Chinchi'na.     See  Cinchona. 

Chinchi'na  Caribs'a.  See  Cinchona 
Caribaa. 

Chinchi'na  de  Sa'nta  Fe.  There  are  se- 
veral species  of  bark  sent  from  Santa  Fe  ; 
but  neither  their  particular  natures,  nor  the 
trees  which  afford  them,  are  yet  accurately 
determined. 

Chirchi'na  Jamaice'nsis.  See  Cinchona 
Cjtribaa. 

Chinchi'na  ru'bra.  See  Cinchona  ob- 
longifolia. 

Chinchi'na  de  St.  Lu'cia.  St.  Lucia 
bark.     See  Cinchona  jloribunda. 

Chincough.     See  Pertusiis. 

Chine'nse.  The  aurantium  sinense,  or 
Chinese  orange. 

Chinese  smilax.     See  Smilax  China. 

Chi'o  turplntine.  See  Pislacia  Tere- 
binthus. 

Cm'oi.i.  In  Paracelsus  it  is  synonymous 
with  furunculus. 

Chi'ques.  A  name  forthe  worms  which 
get  into  the  toes  of  the  negroes,  and  which 
are  destroyed  by  the  oil  which  flows  out  of 
the  cashew  nut-shell. 

CHIRA'GRA.  (From  %Uj>,  the  hand,  and 
ayoa.,  a  seizure.)  The  gout  in  the  joints  of 
hand.     See  Arthritis. 

Chiro'nf.s.  (From  yjio,  the  hand.)  Small 
pustules  on  the  hand  and  feet,  enclosed  in 
which  is  a  troublesome  worm. 

CHIRONIA.  (From  Chiron,  the  Cen- 
taur, who  discovered  its  use.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Penlandria.  Or- 
der, Monogynia. 

2.  (From  <yup,  the  hand.)  An  affection 
of  the  hand,  "where  it  is  troubled  with 
chirones. 

Chiro'nia  Centau'rium.  Centaurium 
?ninus  vulgare.  Centaurium  parr  urn. 
Centaurium,  minus.  Centaury.  Giironia; 
corollis  quinauefidis  infundibuliformibus, 
caule  dichotomo,  pislilln  simplici,  of  Lin- 
nteUS.  This  plant  is  justly  esteemed  to 
be  the  most  efficacious  bitter  of  all  the 
medicinal  plants  indigenous  to  this  country. 
It  has  been  recommended,  by  Cullen,  as  a 
substitute  for  gentian,  and  by  several  is 
thought  to  be  a  more  useful  medicine.  Ths 
tops  of  the  centaury  plant  are  directed  for 
use  by  the  colleges  of  London  and  Edin- 
burgh, and  are  most  commonly  given  in 
infusion;  but  they  may  also  be  taken  in 
powder,  orprppared  into  an  estraet. 


Chiro  vioi.  (From  Xtifw,  the  Centaur, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who 
healed  them.)  A  malignant  ulcer,  callous 
on  its  edges,  and  difficult  to  cure. 

Chirothe'ca.  (From  %up,  the  hand, 
and  t<()j)ju/,  to  put.)  A  glove  of  the  scarf- 
skin,  with  the  nails,  which  is  brought  off 
from  the  dead  subject,  after  the  cuticle  is 
loosened  by  putrefaction,  from  the  parts 
under  it. 

CHIRU'RGIA.  (From  %<up,  the  hand, 
and  yyov,  a  work  ;  because  surgical  opera- 
tions are  performed  by  the  hand.)  Chirur- 
gery,  or  surgery. 

Chi'ton.     (X/tsv.)  A  coat,  or  membrane. 

Chi'um.  (From  X<cj,  the  island  where 
it  was  produced.)  An  epithet  of  a  wine 
made  at  Scio. 

Chlia'sma.  (From  yxtztm,  to  make 
warm.)  A  warm  fomentation,  called  also 
thermasma. 

Chlora'sma.  (From  xXa>f"(i  green.) 
Chlorosis,  which  see. 

Chlorine.     See  Oxymuriatic  acid. 

CHLOROSIS.  (From  %\ttfoc,  green, 
pale  ;  from  the  yellow-greenish  look  those 
have  who  are  affected  with  it.)  Febris  alba. 
F'cbris  amatoria.  Icterus  albus.  The  green 
sickness.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
cachexies,  and  order  impeligines  of  Cullen. 
It  is  a  disease  which  affects  young  females 
who  labour  under  a  retention  or  suppression 
of  the  menses.  Heaviness,  listlessness  to 
motion,  fatigue  on  the  least  exercise,  palpi- 
tations of  the  heart,  pains  in  the  back,  loins, 
and  hips,  flatulency  and  acidities  in  the 
stomach  and  bowcIs,a  preternatural  appetite 
for  chalk,  lime,  and  various  other  absor- 
bents, together  with  many  dyspeptic  symp- 
toms, usually  attend  on  the  disease.  As  it 
advances  in  its  progress,  the  face  becomes 
pale,  or  assumes  a  yellowish  hue;  the  whole 
body  is  flaccid,  and  likewise  pale  ;  the  feet 
are  affected  with  cedematous  swellings; 
the  breathing  is  much  hurried  by  any  consi- 
derable exertion  of  the  body;  the  pulse  is 
quick,  but  small ;  and  the  person  is  apt  to 
be  affected  with  many  of  the  symptoms  of 
hysteria.  To  procure  a  flow  of  the  menses, 
proves  in  some  cases  a  very  difficult  matter: 
and  where  the  disease  has  been  of  long 
standing,  various  morbid  affections  of  the 
viscera  are  often  brought  on,  which  at 
length  prove  fatal.  Dissections  of  those 
who  have  died  of  chlorosis  have  usually 
shown  the  ovaiia  to  be  in  a  scirrhous,  or 
dropscal  state.  In  some  cases,  the  liver, 
spleen,  and  mesenteric  glands,  have  like- 
wise been  found  in  a  diseased  state. 

The  cure  is  to  be  attempted  by  increasing 
the  tone  of  the  system,  and  exciting  the 
action  of  the  uterine  vessels.  The  first  may 
be  effected  by  a  generous  nutritive  diet, 
with  the  moderate  use  of  vvine;by  gentle  and 
daily  exercise,  particularly  on  horseback;  by 
agreeable  company,  to  amuse  and  quiet  the 
mind  :   and  hy   tonic  medicines,  especially 
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the  preparations  of  iron,  joined  with  myrrh, 
Sic.  bathing  will  likewise  help  much  to 
strengthen  them,  if  the  temperature  of  the 
bath  "be  made  gradually  lower,  as  the 
patient  bears  it;  and  sometimes  drinking 
the  mineral  chalybeate  waters  may  assist. 
The  bowels  must  be  kept  regular,  and  oc- 
casionally a  gentle  emetic  will  prepare  for 
the  tonic  plan.  The  other  object  of  stimu- 
lating the  uterine  vessels  may  be  attained 
by  the  exercises  of  walking  and  dancing; 
by  frequentfriction  of  the  lower  extremities; 
by  the  pediluvium,  hip-bath,  Sic. ;  by  elec- 
tric shocks,  passed  through  the  region  of  the 
uterus ;  by  active  purgatives,  especially 
those  formula?  containing  aloes,  which  acts 
particularly  on  the  rectum.  These  means 
may  be  resorted  to  with  more  probability 
of  success,  when  there  appear  efforts  of  the 
system  to  produce  the  discharge,  the  gene- 
ral health  having  been  previously  impro- 
ved. Various  remedies  have  been  dignified 
with  the  title  of  emmenagogues,  though 
mostly  little  to  be  depended  on,  as  madder, 
lie.  In  obstinate  cases,  the  tinctura  lyttae, 
or  savine,  may  be  tried,  but  with  proper 
eaution,  as  the  most  likely  to  avail. 

Chnus.  (From  xvxua'' to  grind>  or  rasp.) 
Chaff.  Bran.  Also  fine  wool,  or  lint, 
which  is,  as  it  were,  rasped  from  lint. 

Choke  damp.  The  name  given  by  miners 
to  a  noxious  air,  occasionally  found  in  the 
bottom  of  mines  and  pits.  It  is  heavier 
than  common  air,  therefore  lies  chiefly  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pits ;  it  extinguishes 
flame,  and  is  noxious  to  animals.  It  is 
probably  carbonic  acid.    See  Carbonic  acid. 

^ho'ana.  (From  xia>>  to  pour  out.)  It 
is  properly  a  funnel,  but  is  used  to  signify 
the  iniundibulum  of  the  kidney  and  brain. 

Cho'anus.  (%o<tva.,  a  funnel.)  A  furnace 
made  like  a  funnel,  for  melting  metals. 

CHOCOLATE.  (Dr.  Alston  says  this 
word  is  compounded  of  two  Indian  words, 
choco,  sound,  and  alte,  water;  because  of 
the  noise  made  in  its  preparation.)  An 
article  of  diet  prepared  from  the  cocoa-nut; 
highly  nourishing,  particularly  when  boiled 
with  milk  and  eggs.  It  is  frequently  re- 
commended as  a  restorative  in  cases  of 
emaciation  and  consumption. 

Chce'nicis.  The  trepan,  so  called  by 
Galen  and  P.  Mgiaeta,  from  woivuus,  the 
nave  of  a  wheel. 

Ohce'rades.  (From  x°'P°h  a  swine.) 
The  same  as  scrofula. 

Chceradole'throp*.  (From  %oipos,  a 
swine,  and  oKt&fot,  destruction  ;  so  named 
from  its  being  dangerous  if  eaten  by  hogs  ) 
Hogbane.  A  name  in  Aetius  for  the  Xan- 
thium,  or  louse-bur. 

Choj'ras.  (From  x°'r°t,  a  swine ;  so 
called  because  hogs  are  diseased  with  it  ) 
The  scrofula. 

Cho'lades.  (From  %e\»,  the  bile  )  So 
the  smaller  intestines  are  called,  because 
they  contain  bile. 
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Choi.a  go.     The  same  as  cliolas. 

Cholaco'ga.  (From  x°>»>  bile,  and 
aym,  to  evacuate.)  Cholcgon.  By  chola- 
gogues,  the  ancients  meant  only  such  pur- 
ging  medicines  as  expelled  the  internal 
feces,  which  resembled  the  cystic  bile  jn 
their  yellow  colour,  and  other  proper- 
ties. 

Oho'las.  (From  ^ex»,  the  bile.)  All 
the  cavity  of  the  hypochondrium  and  part 
of  the  ilium  is  so  called,  because  it  contains 
the  liver  which  is  the  strainer  of  the  gall. 

Cho'le.     (^2X».)     The  bile. 

CHOLE'DOCHUS  DU'CTUS.  (Chok- 
dochus :  from  ^ox«,  bile,  and  <fi^o«a;,  to 
receive  ;  receiving  or  retaining  the  gall.) 
Ductus  communis  clioledoclius.  The  com- 
mon biliary  duct,which  conveys  both  cystic 
and  hepatic  bile  into  the  intestinum  duo- 
denum. 

Chole'gon.     The  same  as  cholagoga. 

CHOLERA.  (From  ^otf.,  bile.)  Diar- 
rhoea cholerica.  Fellijlua  passio.  A  genus  of 
disease  arranged  by  Cullen  in  the  class  neu- 
roses, and  order  spasmi.  It  is  a  purgingand 
vomiting  of  bile,  with  anxiety,  painful  gri- 
pings,  spasms  of  the  abdominal  muscles,and 
those  of  the  calves  of  the  legs.  There  are 
two  species  of  this  genus  :  1.  Cholera  spon- 
tanea, which  happens,  in  hot  seasons, without 
any  manifest  cause.  2.  Cholera  accidentnlii, 
which  occurs  after  the  use  of  food  that 
digests  slowly,  and  irritates.  In  warm  cli- 
mates it  is  met  with  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  its  occurrence  is  very  frequent; 
but  in  England,  and  other  cold  climates,  it 
is  apt  to  be  most  prevalent  in  the  middle 
of  summer,  particularly  in  the  month  of 
August ;  and  the  violence  of  the  disease 
has  usually  been  observed  to  be  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  intenseness  of  the  heat. 
It  usually  comes  on  with  soreness,  pain, 
distension,  and  flatulency  in  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  succeeded  quickly  by  a  se- 
vere and  frequent  vomiting,  and  purging  of 
bilious  matter,  heat,  thirst,  a  hurried  respira- 
tion, and  frequent  but  weak  and  fluttering 
pulse.  When  the  disease  is  not  violent, 
these  symptoms,  after  continuing  for  a  day 
or  two,  cease  gradually,  leaving  the  patient 
in  a  debilitated  and  exhausted  state;  but 
where  the  disease  proceeds  with  much  vio- 
lence, there  arises  great  depression  of 
strength,  with  cold  clammy  sweats,  con- 
siderable anxiety,  a  hurried  and  short  respi- 
ration, and  hiccups,  with  a  sinking,  and 
irregularity  of  the  pulse,  which  quickly 
terminate  in  death  ;  an  event  that  not  un- 
frequently  happens  within  the  space  of  24 
hours. 

The  appearances  generally  observed  on 
dissection  are,  a  quantity  of  bilious  matter- 
in  the  prima?  via?;  the  ducts  of  the  liver 
relaxed  and  distended;  and  several  oftha 
viscera  have  been  found  displaced,probably 
by  the  violent  vomiting.  In  the  early  period 
ol    the  disease,  when  the  strength   i?  not 
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much  exhausted,  the  object  is  to  lessen  the 
irritation,  and  facilitate  the  discharge  of  the 
bile,  by  tepid  demulcent  liquids,  frequently 
exhibited.  It  will  likewise  be  useful  to 
procure  a  determination  to  the  surface  by 
fomentations  to  the  abdomen,  the  pedilu- 
vium,  or  even  the  warm  bath.  But  where 
the  symptoms  are  urgent,  and  the  patient 
appears  rapidly  sinking  from  the  continued 
vomiting,  violent  pain,  &.c.  it  is  necessary 
to  give  opium  freely,  but  in  a  small  bulk  ; 
from  one  to  three  grains,  or  even  more,  in 
a  table  spoonful  of  linseed  infusion,  or  with 
an  effervescing  saline  draught;  which  must 
*  be  repeated  at  short  intervals,  every  hour 
perhaps,  till  relief  be  obtained.  Sometimes, 
where  the  stomach  could  not  be  got  to 
retain  the  opium,  it  has  answered  in  the 
form  of  clyster;  or  a  liniment  containing 
it  may  be  rubbed  into  the  abdomen  ;  or  a 
blister,  applied  over  the  stomach,  may  lessen 
the  irritability  of  that  organ.  Afterward 
the  bile  may  be  allowed  to  evacuate  itself 
downwards  ;  or  mild  aperients,  or  clysters, 
given,  if  necessary,  to  promote  its  discharge. 
When  the  urgent  symptoms  are  relieved, 
the  strength  must  be  restored  by  gentle 
tonics,  as  the  aromatic  bitters,  calumba,  and 
the  like ;  with  a  light  nutritious  diet : 
strong  toast  and  water  is  the  best  drink,  or 
a  little  burnt  brandy  may  be  added  if  there 
is  much  languor.  Exposure  to  cold  must 
be  carefully  avoided,  particularly  keeping 
the  abdomen  and  the  feet  warm  ;  and  great 
attention  is  necessaryto  regulate  the  bowels, 
and  procure  a  regular  discharge  of  bile,  lest 
a  relapse  should  happen.  It  will  also  be 
proper  to  examine  the  state  of  the  abdomen, 
whether  pressure  give  pain  at  any  part, 
because  inflammation  in  the  prima:  viae  is 
very  liable  to  supervene,  often  in  an  insidi- 
ous manner ;  should  that  be  the  case,  leech- 
es, blistering  the  part,  and  other  suitable 
means,  must  be  promptly  resorted  to. 

Chole'rica.  (From  %i\tpa.,  the  cholera.) 
Medicines  which  relieve  the  cholera.  Also 
a  bilious  flux  of  the  bowels,  without  pain  or 
fever. 

Cholicl'le.  (From  £«a»,  bile,  and  %hkh, 
a  tumour.)  A  swelling  lormed  by  the  bile 
morbidly  accumulated  in  the  gall-bladder. 

Cholo'ha.  (From  £«A9ff,  lame,  or  maim- 
ed.) Galen  says  that,  iti  Hippocrates,  it 
signifies  any  distortion  of  a  limb.  In  a  par- 
ticular sense,  it  is  taken  for  a  halting,  or 
lameness  in  the  leg. 

Chowuroglo'sscs.  (From  %ovfp3v,  a  car- 
tilage, and  yxaao-n,  the  tongue.)  A  muscle 
so  named  from  its  insertion,  which  is  in  the 
basis  or  cartilaginous  part  of  the  tongue. 
See  Hi/oglossus. 

CHONDRO'LOGY.  (Chondrologia ;  from 
Xfvfpit,  a  cartilage,  and  \tyes,  a  dis- 
course.) A  discourse  or  treatise  on  carti- 
lages. 

Chondro-pharyng/e'us.  (From  ^otfpoc, 
a  cartilage,  and  facv)*,  the  upper  part  of 


the  fauces.)  A  muscle  so  named  because 
it  rises  in  the  cartilaginous  part  of  the 
tongue,  and  is  inserted  in  the  pharynx. 

Cho'ndros.  (XoviT/ssc)  A  food  of  the 
ancients,  the  same  as  alica.  Also  any  gru- 
mous  concretion,  and  a  cartilage. 

Chondrosynde'smus.  (From  -/viSptt,  a 
cartilage,  and  o-vvfta>,  to  tie  together.)  A 
cartilaginous  ligament. 

Cho'ndros.     See  Ckondros 

Cho'ne.     (Xaw.)     The  infundibulum. 

Chj'ra.  (Xcd/i*.)  A  region.  Galen, 
in  his  book  De  Usa  Partium,  expresses  by 
it  particularly  the  cavities  of  the  eyes  ;  but, 
in  others  of  his  writings,  he  intimates  by  it 
any  void  space. 

CHO'RDA.  A  cord.  A  tendon.  A 
painful  tension  of  the  penis  in  the  venereal 
disease.  See  Chordee.  Sometimes  the  in- 
testines are  called  chordae. 

Cho'kda  ma'gna.  A  name  of  the  tendo 
Achillis. 

CHO'RDA  TY'MPANI.  A  branch  of  the, 
seventh  pair  of  nerves  that  passes  through 
the  tympanum. 

CHORDS  TENDI'NEiE.  The  tendinous 
and  chord-like  substances  which  connect  the 
carntm  columnce  of  the  ventricles  of  the 
heart  to  the  auricular  valves. 

CHORDS  WILLI'SII.  The  small  fibres 
which  cross  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater. 
They  are  so  termed,  because  Willis  first  de- 
scribed them. 

Chorda'psus.  (From  x^i  a  cord,  and 
a.7fla>,  to  knit.)  A  sort  of  painful  colic 
where  the  intesfines  appear  to  be  twisted 
into  knots. 

CHORDEE'.  (Ciwrdc.  French.)  A 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  penis,  that 
sometimes  attends  gonorrhoea,  and  is  often 
followed  by  a  haemorrhage. 

CHO'REA  SA'NCTI  VI'TI.  (Chorea, 
Xopttct  :  from  %ipc;,  a  chorus,  which  of  old 
accompanied  dancing.  It  is  called  St.  Vi- 
tus's  dance,  because  some  devotees  of  St. 
Vitus  exercised  themselves  so  long  in  dan- 
cing, that  their  intellects  were  disordered, 
and  could  only  be  restored  by  dancing 
again  at  the  anniversary  of  St.  Vitus.)  St. 
Vitus's  dance.  Convulsive  motions  of  the 
limbs,  as  if  the  person  were  dancing.  It  is 
a  genus  of  disease  arranged  by  Cullen  in 
the  class  neuroses,  and  order  spasmi.  These 
convulsive  motions,  most  generally,  are  con- 
fined to  one  side,  and  affect  principally 
the  arm  and  leg.  When  any  motion  is  at- 
tempted to  be  made,  various  fibres  of  other 
muscles  act  which  ought  not ;  and  thus  a 
contrary  effect  is  produced  from  what  the 
patient  intended.  It  is  chiefly  incident  to 
young  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  makes  its 
attack  between  the  age  of  ten  and  fifteen, 
occurring  but  seldom  after  that  of  puberty. 
By  some  practitioners  it  has  been  con- 
sidered rather  as  a  paralytic  affection  than 
as  a  convulsive  disorder,  and  has  been 
thought  to  ari^e  from    a  relaxation  of  th^ 
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muscles,  which,  being  unable  to  perform 
their  functions  in  moving  the  limbs,  shake 
them  irregularly  by  jerks.  Chorea  sancti 
Viti  is  occasioned  by  various  irritations,  as 
teething,  worms,  offensive  smells,  poisons, 
&c.  It  arises  likewise  in  consequence  of 
violent  affections  of  the  mind,  as  horror, 
fear,  and  anger.  In  many  cases  it  is  pro- 
duced by  general  weakness;  and  in  a  few, 
it  takes  place  from  sympathy,  at  seeing  the 
disease  in  others. 

The  fits  are  sometimes  preceded  by  a 
coldness  of  the  feet  and  limbs,  or  a  kind 
of  tingling  sensation,  that  ascends  like  cold 
air  up  the  spine,  and  there  is  a  flatulent  pain 
in  the  left  hypochondrium,  with  obstinate 
costiveness.  At  other  times,  the  accession 
begins  with  yawning,  stretching,  anxiety 
about  the  heart,  palpitations,  nausea,  diffi- 
culty of  swallowing,  noise  in  the  ears,  gid- 
diness, and  pain  in  the  head  and  teeth;  and 
then  come  on  the  convulsive  motions. 

These  discover  themselves  at  first  by  a 
kind  of  lameness,  or  instability  of  one  of 
the  legs,  which  the  person  draws  after  him 
in  an  odd  and  ridiculous  manner;  nor,  can 
he  hold  the  arm  of  the  same  side  still  for  a 
moment :  for  if  he  lays  it  on  his  breast,  or 
any  other  part  of  his  body,  it  is  forced 
quickly  from  thence  by  an  involuntary  mo- 
tion. If  he  is  desirous  of  drinking,  he  uses 
many  singular  gesticulations  before  he  can 
cany  the  cup  to  his  head,  and  it  is  forced 
in  various  directions,  till  at  length  he  gets 
it  to  his  mouth ;  when  he  puts  the  liquor 
down  his  throat  in  great  haste,  as  if  he 
meant  to  afford  amusement  to  the  by-stand- 
ers.  Sometimes  various  altempts  at  running 
and  leaping  take  place,  and  at  others,  the 
head  and  trunk  of  the  body  are  affected  with 
convulsive  motions.  In  many  instances,  the 
mind  is  affected  with  some  degree  of  fatuity, 
£nd  often  shows  the  same  causeless  emo- 
tions, (such  as  weeping  and  laughing,)  which 
occur  in  hysteria.  When  this  disease  arises 
in  children,  it  usually  ceases  about  the  age 
of  puberty  ;  and  in  adults,  is  often  carried 
off  by  a  change  from  the  former  mode  of 
living.  Unless  it  passes  into  some  other 
disease,  such  as  epilepsy,  it  is  hardly  attend- 
ed with  danger. 

The  leading  indications  in  the  treatment 
of  this  complaint  are,  1.  to  obviate  the 
several  exciting  causes  ;  2.  to  correct  any 
faulty  state  of  the  constitution,  which  may 
appear  to  give  a  predisposition  ;  3.  to  use 
those  means,  which  experience  has  shown 
best  calculated  to  allay  irregular  muscular 
action.  Among  the  sources  of  irritation, 
the  most  common  is  the  state  of  the  bowels ; 
und  the  steady,  but  moderate,  use  of  active 
cathartics  has  often  a  great  effect  upon  the 
disease,  improving  the  appetite  and  strength 
at  the  same  time.  Senna,  scammony,  jalap, 
^c.  may  be  exhibiied  according  to  circum- 
stances, often  in  conjunction  with  calomel, 
particularly  where  the  liver  i*  torpid.    The 
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general  debility  usually  attending  indicates 
The  employment  of  tonics,  as  the  cinchona, 
chalybeates,  or  sulphate  of  zinc,  which  is 
particularly  useful ;  and  with  these  cold 
bathing,  not  too  long  continued,  may  be  ad- 
vantageously conjoined;  also  requiring  the 
patient  to  use  muscular  exertion,  as  much 
as  they  can  readily,  will  assist  materially  in 
the  cure.  Sometimes  in  violent  cases,  and 
in  irritable  constitutions,  the  occasional  ex- 
hibition of  opium,  or  other  sedative,  may  be 
required,  taking  care,  however,  that  the 
bowels  are  not  confined  thereby.  Occasion- 
ally too,  where  the  above  means  are  not  suc- 
cessful, the  more  powerful  antispasmo 
may  be  tried,  as  aether,  camphor,  musk. 
Electricity  also  has  been  by  some  recom- 
mended. 

CHO'RION.  (From  %a>ptee,  to  escape ; 
because  it  always  escapes  from  the  uterus 
with  the  foetus.)  Shaggy  chorion.  The 
external  membrane  of  the  foetus  in  utero. 

CHOROID  MEMBRANE.  (Mcmbrana 
choroidea;  from  ^s/wv,  the  chorion,  and 
e/Jor,  reserrfblance.)  The  second  tunic  of 
the  eye,  lying  immediately  under  the  scle- 
rotica, to  which  it  is  connected  by  vessels. 
The  true  knowledge  of  this  membrane  is 
necessary  to  a  perfect  idea  of  the  iris  and 
uvea.  The  tunica  choroidea  commences  at 
the  optic  nerve,  and  passes  forward,  with 
the  sclerotic  coat,  to  the  beginning  of 
the  cornea  transparens,  where  it  adheres 
very  firmly  to  the  sclerotic  membrane,  by 
means  of  a  cellular  membrane,  in  the  form 
of  a  white  fringe,  called  the  ciliary  circle. 
It  then  recedes  from  the  sclerotica  and 
cornea  and  ciliary  circle,  directly  down- 
ward and  inwards,  forming  a  round  disk, 
which  is  variously  coloured  ;  hence  blue, 
black  eyes,  &.c.  This  coloured  portion, 
reflected  inwards,  is  termed  the  bis,  and  its 
posterior  surface  is  termed  uvea.  The  cho- 
roid membrane  is  highly  vascular,  and  its 
external  vessels  are  disposed  like  stars,  and 
termed  rasa  rorticosa.  The  internal  surface 
of  this  membrane  is  covered  with  a  black 
pigment,  called  the  pigment  of  the  choroid 
membrane. 

CHOROID  PLE'XUS.  Plexus  choroi- 
dals. A  plexus  of  blood  vessels,  situated  in 
the  lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain. 

Cho'roid  tu'nic.  See  Choroid  incmbram. 

Chri'sis.  (From  <yj>ia>t  to  anoint.)  An 
inunction,  or  anointing  of  any  part. 

Christmas  rose.     See  Helkborus  niger. 

Chri'stum.  (From  <yj>ioa>,  to  anoint.)  An 
unguent,  or  ointment  of  any  kind. 

CHRO'MAS.  A  chromate,  or  salt,  form- 
ed by  the  union  of  earthy,  metallic,  or  alka- 
line bases,  with  chromic  acid  ;  as  chromate 
of  lead,  &ic. 

Chromati'smus.  (From  %j>ai/u*]t£v,  to 
colour.)  The  morbid  discolouration  of  any 
of  the  secretions,  as  of  the  urine,  or 
blood. 

CHROME.     (From  %»»,«*,  colour:    be- 
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cause  it  i*  remarkable  for  giving  colour  to 
its  combinations.) 

A'ulural  History. — This  metal,  which  is  ex- 
tremely scarce,  and  exists  only  in  combina- 
tion with  oxygen,  &c.  was  discovered  by 
Yauquelin.  He  found  it  in  an  ore  called  red- 
lead  ore  of  Siberia,  (cliromate  ofltad.)  The 
colour  of  this  ore  is  red,  with  a  shade  of 
yellow  ;  when  reduced  to  powder,  it  is  of 
a  bright  orange.  Chrome  has  likewise  been 
found  in  combination  with  oxygen,  iron, 
alumine,  and  silex,  (cliromate  of  iron  and 
alumine,)  in  the  department  of  Var,  in 
Fiance.  It  is  met  with  in  irregular  masses. 
Its  colour  is  brown,  it  has  very  little  metallic 
lustre.  Pontier  has  lately  found  chrome 
combined  with  oxygen  and  iron,  (chromale 
of  iron,)  in  a  quarry  near  Gussin  in  the  road 
to  Cavalaire.  It  sometimes  forms  large 
masses.  The  emerald  of  Peru  and  spinel 
ruby  owe  their  colours  to  this  metal. 

Properties. — Chrome  is  obtained  in  small 
agglutinated  masses  of  a  white  colour,  in- 
clining to  gray  ;  it  is  very  hard,  extremely 
brittle  and  refractory,  and  crystallizable  at 
an  elevated  temperature,  in  feathered  fila- 
ments on  the  surface.  Its  internal  fracture 
presents  in  some  parts  close  grains,  in  other 
parts  needles  crossing  each  other. 

Exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  blow-pipe,  it  is 
covered  with  a  lilac-coloured  crust,  which 
becomes  green  on  cooling.  Heated  by  the 
same  apparatus  with  borax,  it  does  not  melt ; 
but  a  part,  after  being  oxidized,  is  dissolved 
in  this  salt,  and  communicates  to  it  a  very 
beautiful  green  colour.  Acids  have  only  a 
weak  action  on  this  metal.  The  nitric  is 
the  only  acid  which  produces  any  remark- 
able change,  it  converts  it  into  an  oxide.  It 
is  capable  of  combining  with  three  different 
portions  of  oxygen,  and  forming  three  dif- 
ferent oxides.  It  has  not  yet  been  combi- 
ned with  any  combustible  body.  It  does 
not  appear  to  decompose  water.  It  is  unal- 
terable by  the  alkalies.  The  other  proper- 
ties of  this  metal  are  not  yet  ascertained, 
neither  are  its  uses  known  ;  perhaps  it  may 
afford  beautiful  and  durable  colours  to  the 
painter  or  the  enameller. 

Method  of  obtaining  Chrome. — Chrome  is 
obtained  from  its  native  combinations,  by 
decomposing  them  by  the  alkaline  carbo- 
nates, precipitating  the  chromic  acid,  and 
heating  it  strongly  in  a  crucible. 

The  following  method  is  recommended 
by  Vauquelin.  Seventy-two  parts  of  chro- 
mic acid  are  to  be  introduced  into  a  charcoal 
crucible, placed  within  another  of  porcelain, 
filled  with  charcoal  dust.  The  apparatus  is 
then  to  be  put  into  a  furnace,  and  subjected 
to  a  very  strong  heat.  Metallic  chrome 
will  then  be  found  in  the  charcoal  crucible. 
From  seventy-two  parts,  Vauquelin  obtain- 
ed forty-three  of  metal. 

CHROMIC  A'CID.     This  is  obtained  by 

decomposing  the  cliromate  of  lead  by  pol- 

;ind  treating  the   thiomute  of  potash 


with  nitric  or  muriatic  acid.  It  is  of  an 
orange-red  colour,  and  a  pungent  metallic 
taste  ;  very  soluble  in  water,  and  crystal- 
lizes by  gentle  evaporation. 

CHRONIC.  (From  ^ovsc,  time.)  A 
term  applied  to  diseases,  which  are  of  long 
continuance,  and  mostly  without  fever.  It 
is  used  in  opposition  to  the  term  acute. 
See  Acute. 

Chru'psia.  (From  yjioa,  colour,  and 
o4'c  sight.)  Visas  colaratus.  A  disease  of 
the  eyes,  in  which  the  person  perceives  ob- 
jects of  a  different  colour  from  their  natu- 
ral one. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM.  (From  <x}u^, 
gold,  and  av6euov,  a  flower.  1.  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Sy  agenesia.  Order,  Polygatnia.  Sun- 
flower, or  marigold. 

2.  Many  herbs  are  so  called  whose  flow- 
ers are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour. 

Chrysa'nthemum  leuca'nthemum.  The 
systematic  name  of  the  great  ox-eye  daisy. 
Bellis  major.  Buphthalmum  majus.  Leucan- 
themum  vulgare.  Bellidiodes.  Consolida 
media.  Oculus  bovis.  Ox-eye  daisy.  Maud- 
lin wort.  The  Chrysanthemum  leucanthe- 
vxum ;  foliis  amplexicaulibus,  oblongis,  su- 
pernd  serralis,  inferhi  dentalis,  of  Linnaeus. 
The  flowers  and  herb  were  formerly  esteem- 
ed in  asthmatic  and  phthisical  diseases,  but 
have  now  deservedly  fallen  into  disuse. 

Chry'se.  (From  j^us-uf,  gold.)  The 
name  of  a  yellow  plaster. 

Chkysele'ctrum.  (From  yfiaro:,  gold, 
and  uKuCpov,  amber.)  Amber,  of  a  golden 
yellow  colour. 

Chrysi'ppea.  (From  Chrysippus,  its  dis- 
coverer.)    An  herb  enumerated  by  Pliny. 

Chrysi'tis.  (From  xfuaoc>  8°'d)  Li- 
tharge. The  yellow  loam  of  lead.  Also 
the  herb  yarrow,  from  the  golden  colour  of 
its  flower. 

Chrysoba'lanus.  (From  '/iv<r>ti  g°ld, 
and  /?«a.*voc,  a  nut ;  so  named  because  of 
its  colour,  which,  before  it  is  dried,  is  yel- 
low.)    The  nutmeg. 

Chrysoco'lla.  (From  yj-jrec,  gold,  and 
x.o\\n,  cement.)     Gold  solder.     Borax. 

Chryso'coma.  (From  %fu<rot,  gold,  and 
Mi**,  hair  ;  so  called  from  its  golden,  hair- 
like appearance.)  The  herb  milfoil,  or 
yarrow. 

Chrysoco'nia.  (From  ^ot/s-oc,  gold, 
and  ■yMfJLui,  to  become.)  The  tincture  of 
gold. 

Chrysola'chanon.  (From  ^ft/o-sc,  gold, 
and  Ao^avov,  a  pot-herb  ;  so  named  from  its 
having  a  yellow  leaf)  The  herb  orach,  or 
atriplex. 

CHRYSOSPLE'JN'IUM.  (From  yjucros, 
gold,  and  a.a--r>sviov,  spleenw  ort.)  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  planls  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Decandria.  Order,  Digynia.  Golden 
saxifrage. 

Chrysc'lci's.  (From  %fW6t,  gold,  and 
(IK®,  to  take  away.)    The  aqua  regia  it 
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called,  as  having  the  property  to  dissolve 
gold. 

Chvla'kia.  (From  %ohoc,  cbyle.)  Adis- 
charge  of  a  whitish  mucous  urine,  of  the 
colour  and  consistence  of  chyle. 

CHYLE.  (XOMf.  Chylus.)  The  milk- 
like liquor  observed  some  hours  after 
eating,  in  the  lacteal  vessels  of  the  mesen- 
tery, and  in  the  thoracic  duct.  It  is  sepa- 
rated by  digestion  from  the  chyme,  and  is 
that  fluid  substance  from  which  the  blood 
is  formed. 

The  chyle  is  absorbed  by  the  mouths  of 
the  lacteal  vessels,  which  are  in  the  greatest 
number  in  the  jejunum  and  ileum,  whilst 
the  faex  of  the  chyme,  with  the  bile,  are  pro- 
pelled into  the  large  intestines.  The  chyle 
of  the  human  body  smells  like  milk,  has  a 
sweetish  taste,  a  white  colour,  and  a  con- 
sistence thinner  than  blood  and  milk.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  lighter  than  that  of  the 
blood,  and  hence  it  is  that  chyle  is  occasion- 
ally seen  swimming  on  the  blood,  if  a  vein 
be  opened  some  hours  after  eating.  The 
quality  of  the  chyle  is  similar  to  that  of 
milk  ;  for,  like  it,  it  coagulates  and  is  aces- 
cent :  but  sometimes  its  nature  is  altered 
from  bad  digested  food  or  medicines  :  thus 
the  chyle  becomes  blue,  from  eating  indigo; 
yellow,  from  the  yolk  of  eggs,  &e.  The 
quantity  of  chyle  depends  upon  that  of  the 
ingesta,  and  their  greater  or  less  nourishing 
power:  from  five  or  si«  pounds  of  food, 
very  little  more  than  two  pounds  of  chyle 
are  elaborated. 
The    constituent  principles  of  chyle  are, 

1.  Water,  which   forms  its   greatest  part. 

2.  Oily  cream,  which  chemistry  teaches  to 
be  hydrogen  and  carbon.  3.  Cheese,  which, 
by  the  vis  vitalis,  is  formed  by  the  carbon 
and  azote  of  the  ingested  food.  4.  Earth, 
which  may  be  obtained  from  lacteal  calculi, 
that  are  occasionally  found  in  the  recepta- 
culum  chyli  and  lacteals.  5.  Animal  lymph, 
which  is  mixed  with  the  gastric  and  enteric 
juices. 

The  nutritive  principles  of  vegetables,  are 
starch,  gum,  oil,  gluten,  and  sugar.  The 
nutritive  principles  of  animal  substances, 
are  gelatin,  albumen,  fibrin,  and  oil ;  and 
hence  the  reason  why  the  chyle,  separated 
from  vegetables,  is  of  the  same  nature  with 
that  prepared  from  animal  ingesta,  because 
the  principles  of  both  are  dissolved  into 
their  elements,  which  are  the  same  in  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  food:  thus  the  cream  of 
the  chyle  is  formed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen; 
and  the  cheese  of  the  chyle,  from  the  car- 
bon and  azote  of  both  animal  and  vegetable 
substances. 

The  chyle  is  mixed  with  the  albuminous 
and  gelatinous  lymph  in  the  thoracic  duct, 
which  receives  them  from  the  lymphatics. 

The  uses  of  the  chyle  are,  1.  To  supply 
the  matter  from  which  the  blood  and  other 
fluids  of  our  body  are  prepared;  from  which 
fluids  the  solid  parts  are  formed.     2.  By 
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its  acescent  nature,  it  somewhat  restrain) 
the  putrescent  tendency  of  the  blood:  heucc 
the  dreadful  putridity  of  the  humours  from 
starving  ;  and  thus  milk  is  an  excellent  re- 
medy against  scurvy.  3.  By  its  very  co- 
pious aqueous  latex,  it  prevents  the  thick- 
ening of  the  fluids,  and  thus  renders  them 
fit  for  the  various  secretions.  4.  The  chyle 
secreted  in  the  breasts  of  puerperal  women, 
under  the  name  of  milk,  forms  the  most  ex- 
cellent nutriment  of  all  aliments  for  new- 
born infants. 

CHYL1F1CATION.  (From  chylus,  and 
Jio,  to  become.)  Chylif actio.  The  process 
carried  on  in  the  small  intestines,  and  prin- 
cipally in  the  duodenum, by  which  the  chyle 
is  separated  from  the  chyme. 

Chyli'sma.  (From  ^Mf,  juice.)  An 
expressed  juice. 

CHYLOPOE'TIC.  (Chylopoeticus ;  from 
^uAof,  chyle,  and  <nonu>,  to  make.)  Chylo- 
poietic.  Any  thing  connected  with  the  for- 
mation of  chyle  ;  thus  chylopoetic  viscera, 
chylopoetic  vessels,  &.c. 

Chylo'sis.  (From  %vho<;,  juice.)  Chyli- 
fication,  or  the  changing  the  food  into 
chyle. 

Chylosta'gma.  (From  5^i/xoc,  juice,  and 
r<tfa,  to  distil.)  The  distillation  or  expres- 
sion of  any  juice,  or  humid  part  from  the 
rest. 

Chylosta'gma  diaphore'ticum  minde- 
re'ri.  A  distillation  of  Venice  treacle  and 
mithridate. 

CHYME.  (Cliymus ;  from  %ufxa,  which 
signifies  humour,  or  juice.)  The  ingested 
mass  of  food  that  passes  from  the  stomach 
into  the  duodenum,  and  from  which  the 
chyle  is  prepared  in  the  small  intestines  by 
the  admixture  of  the  bile,  ike. 

Chy'mia.     Chemistry. 

Chymia'ter.  A  chemical  physician.  See 
Chimiater. 

Chymia'tria.  (From  %u/ma.,  chemistry, 
and  tao/mAt,  to  heal.)  The  art  of  curing  dis- 
eases by  the  application  of  chemistry  to  the 
uses  of  medicine. 

Chymo'sis.     See  Chcmosis. 

Chy'nlen  radix.  A  cylindrical  root,  of 
the  thickness  of  a  goose-quill,  brought  from 
China.  It  has  a  bitterish  taste,  and  imparts 
a  yellow  tinge  to  the  saliva.  The  Chinese 
hold  it  in  great  estimation  as  a  stomachic, 
infused  in  wine. 

Chy'sis.  (From  <%ua>,  to  pour  out.)  Fu- 
sion, or  the  reduction  of  solid  bodies  into 
fluid  by  heat. 

Chy'tlon.  (From  %yce,  to  pour  out.)  An 
anointing  with  oil  and  water. 

Ciba'lis  fi'stula.  An  obsolete  term  for 
the  oesophagus. 

Ciba'tio.  (From  cibvs,  food.)  In  che- 
mistry, it  means  incorporation :  also,  the 
taking  of  food. 

Ci'bur.     An  obsolete  term  for  sulphur. 

CICATRISA'iNTIA.  (Cicatrisantia,  St. 
remedia;  from  cicatrico,  to  skin  over)  Such 
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implications  as  dispose  wounds  and  ulcere 
to  dry  up  and  heal,  and  to  be  covered  with 

a  skin.  . 

CICATRIX.  (From  acatnco,  to  heal  up 
or  skin  over.)  A  seam  or  scar  upon  the  skin 
after  the  healing  of  a  sore  or  ulcer. 

CI'CER.  (A  plant  so  called.  'I  he 
Cicerones  had  their  name  from  this 
pulse,  as  the  Pisones  had  from  the  pisum 
or  pea,  and  the  Lentuli  from   the   lens  or 

lentil.)  ,     ,  ... 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  id  the 
Linneean  system.  Class  Diadelpliia.  Order, 
Decandria.     The  vetch. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  com- 
mon cich  or  ciches. 

Ci'cer  akie'tinum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  cictr  plant.  Erebinttius.  Cictr 
arittinum  ;  foliis  serratis,  of  Linnaeus.  The 
seeds  have  been  employed  medicinally,  but 
are  now  fallen  into  disuse.  In  some  places 
they  are  toasted  and  used  as  coffee ;  and 
in  others,  ground  into  a  flour  for  bread. 
The  colour  of  the  arillus  of  the  seed  is 
sometimes  white,  red,  or  black  ;  hence  the 
distinction  into  cieer  album,  rubrum,  and 
nigru  m. 

Ci'cera.  (From  cictr,  the  vetch)  A 
small  pill  of  the  size  of  a  vetch. 

Ci'ceba  ta'rtari.  Small  pills  composed 
of  turpentine  and  cream  of  tartar,  of  tbe 
size  of  a  vetcb. 

CICHO'RIUM.  (Originally,  according 
to  Pliny,  an  Egyptian  name,  and  adopted 
by  the  Greeks.  It  is  written  sometimes 
Kixoftiov  i  whence  Horace  has  dehor  ea, 
lavesque  malvm  :  sometimes  Ki%of>tov,  or  Kt- 
X«/>wv.  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  this 
name,  <orai>a  to  oia  tw  %u?w  kjw,  from  its 
creeping  through  the  fields.  Others  derive 
it  from  u%*»,  invenio  ;  on  account  of  its 
being  so  readily  found,  or  so  common.) 
Succory.  . 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnjean  system.  Class,  Syngentsia.  Order, 
Polygamia  <equalis. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  wild 
suecory.     See  Cichorium  intybus. 

Cicho'rium  endi'via.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  endive.  Endiiia.  Endita.  En- 
dive. This  plant,  Cichorium  endivia,  flon- 
bus  solitariis,  pedunculatis ;  foliis  mtegris, 
crenatis,  of  Linnaeus,  is  an  extremely  whole- 
some salad,  possessing  bitter  and  anodyne 
qualities.  .. 

Cicho'rium  intybus.  The  sjstematic 
name  of  the  wild  succory.  Cichorium. 
Succory.  This  plant,  called  also  Cichoreum, 
Cichorium  sylveslre  vel  officinarum,  is  the  Ci- 
chorium  intybus  ;  ftoribus  geminis,  sessibbus, 
foliis  runcinatis,  of  Linnaeus. 

It  belongs  to  the  same  family  with  the 
garden  endfve,  and  by  some  botanists  has 
been  supposed  to  be  the  same  plant  in  its 
uncultivated  state:  but  the  endive  com- 
monly used  as  salad  is  an  annual,  or  at 
most  a  biennial  plant,  and  its  parent  is  now 
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knowu  to  he  the  cichorium  vtulicia.  Wild 
succory  or  cichory,  abounds  with  a  milky 
juice,  of  a  penetrating  bitterish  taste,  and  ot 
no  remarkable  smell,  or  particular  flavour; 
the  roots  are  more  bitter  than  the  leaves  or 
stalks,  and  these  much  more  so  than  the 
flowers.  By  culture  in  gardens,  and  by 
blanching,  it  loses  its  bitterness,  and  may 
be  eaten  early  in  the  spring  in  salads.  The 
roots,  if  gathered  before  the  stem  shoots 
up,  are  also  eatable,  and  when  dried  may 
be  made  into  bread.  The  roots  and  leaves 
of  this  plant  are  stated  by  Lewis  to  be 
very  useful  aperients,  acting  mildly  and 
without  irritation,  tending  rather  to  abate 
than  to  increase  heat,  and  which  may  there- 
fore be  given  with  safely  in  hectic  and 
inflammatory  cases.  Taken  freely.they  keep 
the  bellv  open,  or  produce  a  gentle  diar- 
rhea ;  and  when  thus  continued  for  some 
time,  they  have  often  proved  salutary  in 
the  beginning  obstructions  of  the  viscera, 
in  jaundices,  cachexies,  hypochondriacal  and 
other  chronical  disorders.  A  decoction  of 
this  herb,  with  others  of  the  like  kind,  in 
whey,  and  rendered  purgative  by  a  suit- 
able addition  of  polychrestsalt.  was  found  a 
useful  remedy  in  cases  of  biliary  calculi, 
and  promises  advantage  in  many  complaints 
requiring  what  have  been  termed  attenuants 
and  resolvents.  The  virtues  of  succory,  like 
those  of  dandelion,  reside  in  its  milky  juice  ; 
and  we  are  warranted,  says  Dr.  Woodville, 
in  asserting,  that  the  expressed  juice  of  both 
these  plants,  taken  in  large  doses  frequently 
repeated,  has  been  found  an  efficacious  re- 
medy in  phthisis  pulmonalis,  as  well  as  tbe 
various  other  affections  above  mentioned. 
The  milky  juice  may  be  extracted  by  boiling 
in  water,  or  by  pressure.  The  wild  and  the 
garden  sorts  are  used  indifferently.  If  the 
root  is  cat  into  small  pieces,  d/ied,  and 
roasted,  it  resembles  coffee,and  is  sometimes 
a  good  substitute  for  it. 

Ci'chory.     See  Cichorium  intybus. 

Ci'chory,  wild.  See  Cichorium  intybus. 

CiciunEi-A.  (A  dim.  of  candela  :  i.  e.  a 
little  candle  ;  so  called  from  its  light.)  The 
glow-worm.  Some  think  them  anodyne, 
others  lithontriptic,  though,  us  the  editor  of 
Motherby's  Dictionary  justly  observes,  pro- 
bably neither. 

Cici'ndm  oleum.  (From  Km,  the  ricinus.) 
An  oil  obtained  by  boiling  the  bruised  seeds 
of  the  Jalropha  curcas  of  Linnaeus.  It  is 
somewhat  similar  in  its  properties  to  castor 
oil.     See  Ricinus. 

Ci'cla.    A  name  for  the  beta  alba. 

CICU  TA.  (Quasi  cozcuta,  blind ;  because 
it  destroys  the  sight  of  those  who  use  it. 
Cicuta  signifies  also  the  internode,  or  space 
between  two  joints  of  a  reed  ;  or  the  hollow 
stem  of  any  plant  which  the  shepherds  used 
for  making  their  rural  pipes.  Est  mihi  dis- 
paribus  septem  conjuncta  cicutis  fistula.— 
Virgil.)    Hemlock. 

I.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
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Linnaean   system.    Class,  Pentaiui/ia.    Or- 
der, Digynia. 

2.  The  name,  in  most  pharmacopoeias,  of 
the  common  hemlock.  See  Cuniutn. 
Cicc'ta  aqua'tica.  See  Cicuta  virosa. 
Ci'cuta  viko'sa.  Cicuta  aqualica.  Cicu- 
tarin  virosa.  Sium  majus  alterum  angusli- 
folium.  Sium  erucoe  folio.  Long-leaved 
water  hemlock  and  cowbane.  This  plant, 
Cicuta  virosa  ;  umbellis  opponlifoliis ;  petiolis 
marginatis  obtusis,  of  Linnajus,  is  seldom 
employed  medicinally  in  the  present  day. 
It  is  an  active  poison,  and  often  eaten  by 
mistake  for  the  wild  smallage,  the  Jipium 
graveolens  of  Linnaius  ;  when  it  produces 
tremors,  vertigo,  a  violent  burning  at  the 
stomach,  epilepsy,  convulsions,  spasms  of 
the  jaw,  a  flowing  of  blood  from  the  ears, 
tumefaction  of  the  abdomen,  and  death. 

Cicuta'kia.  (Cicutaria ;  from  cicuta, 
hemlock.)  Bastard  hemlock.  See  Chmro- 
phyllum  sylvestre. 

Cicuta'ria  aqua'tica.  A  name  for  the 
phellandrium  aqualicum. 

Cicuta'ria  viro'sa.  See  Cicuta  virosa. 
Cido'nium.  See  Pyrus  cydonia. 
CI'LIAR  LIGAMENT.  (From  cili- 
um,  the  eyelid.)  Ligamenlum  ciliart.  The 
circular  portion  that  divides  the  choroid 
membrane  from  the  iris,  and  which  adheres 
to  the  sclerotic  membrane.  It  appears  like 
a  white  circular  ring.  See  Choroid  mem- 
brane. 

Cilia're  ligame'ntum.  See  Choroid 
membrane. 

Cilia'ris  mu'sculus.  That  part  of  the 
musculus  orbicularis  palpebrarum  which  lies 
nearest  the  cilia,  considered  by  Kiolan  as  a 
distinct  muscle. 

CI'LIUM.  (From  cileo,  to  move  about.) 
The  eyelid  or  eyelash. 

Ci'liary  pro'cesses.  The  white  folds  at 
the  margin  of  the  uvea  in  the  eye,  covered 
with  a  black  matter,  which  proceed  from 
the  uvea  to  the  crystalline  lens,  upon  which 
they  lie. 

Ci'llo.  (From  cilium,  the  eyelid.)  One 
who  is  affected  with  a  spasm  or  trembling 
of  the  eyelids. 

Cillo'sis.  (From  cilium,  the  eyelid.)  A 
spasmodic  trembling  of  the  eyelids. 

Ci'mex.  (From  kujuxi,  to  inhabit ;  so 
called  because  they  infest  houses.)  The 
wall-louse  or  bug.  Cimex  domesticus.  Six 
or  seven  are  given  inwardly  to  cure  the 
ague,  just  before  the  fits  come  on,  and  have 
the  same  effect  with  every  thing  nauseous 
and  disgusting. 

Cimo'lia  a'lba.  (From  Kt/uu>koc,  Cimo- 
lus,  an  island  in  the  Cretan  sea,  where  it  is 
procured.)  Tobacco-pipeclay.  Its  virtues 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  bolar  earths  ;  but 
it  is  never  administered  medicinally. 

Cimo'lia  purpure'scens.      Fullers-earth. 
A  bolar  earth,  of  a  grayish-brown  colour. 
Ci'na  ci'nje.     See  Cinchona. 
Ci'n/e  se'men.    See  Artemisia   santonica. 


CI  iNAKA.    (From  una,  to  move;  H 
movet  advenerem  vet  urinam.)     Artichoke. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Syngenesia.  Order, 
Poly^amia  aqualis. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  for  the  com- 
mon artichoke.     See  Cinara  scolymus. 

Cinara  sco'lymus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  artichoke,  called  in  the  pharmaco- 
poeias  Mcocalum.     Articocalus.     Misthocas 
Icevis.     Costus  nigra.     Carduus  salivus  non 
spinosus.     Cinara  hortensis.     Scolymus  sali- 
vus.      Cardus    domesticus     capite      majort. 
Carduus  altilis.  Cinara  ;foliis  subspinosis  pin- 
nalis  indivisisque,  calycinis  squamis  ovatii,  of 
Linnaens.     A  native  of  the  southern  parts  of 
Europe,   but  cultivated   here  for  culinary 
purposes.  The  leaves  are  bitter,  and  afford, 
by  expression,    a  considerable  quantity  of 
juice,  which,  when  strained,  and  mixed  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  white  wine,  has  been 
given  successfully  in  dropsies,  in  the  dose  of 
3  or  4  table-spoonsful  every  night  and  morn- 
ing, but  it  is  very  uncertain  in  its  operation. 
CINCHO'NA.     (Geoffroy  states  that  the 
use  of  this  bark  was  first  learned  from  the 
following   circumstance  : — Some  cinchona 
trees  being  thrown  by  the  winds  into  a  pool 
of  water,  lay  there  till  the  water  became  so 
bitter,  that  every  body  refused  to  drink  it. 
However,  one  of  the  neighbouring  inhabi- 
tants being  seized  with  a  violent  paroxysm 
of   fever,    and  finding  no  other  water  to 
quench  his  thirst,  was  forced  to  drink  of  this, 
by  which  he  was  perfectly  cured.  He  after- 
ward related  the  circumstance  to  others, 
and  prevailed  upon  some  of  his  friends, who 
were  ill  of  fevers,  to   make  use  of  the  same 
remedy  with  whom  it  proved  equally  suc- 
cessful.   The  use  of  this  excellent  remedy, 
however,  was  very  little  known  till  about  the 
year  1638,  when  a  signal  cure  having  been 
performed  by  it  on  the   Spanish  viceroy's 
lady,  the  Countess  del  Cinchon,  at  Lima,  it 
came  into  general  use,  and  hence  it  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  appellation  of  cortex  cin- 
chona:, and  pulviseomitissa,  or  the  Countess's 
powder.     On  the  recovery  of  the  Countess, 
she  distributed  a  large  quantity  of  the  bark 
to  the  Jesuits,   in  whose  hands  it  acquired 
still  greater  reputation,  and  by  them  it  was 
first  introduced   into  Europe,   and  thence 
called  cortex,  or  pulvis  jesuilicus,  pnlvis,pa- 
trum  ;  and  also  Cardinal  del  Lugo's  powder, 
because    that  charitable  prelate   bought  a 
large  quantity  of  it  at  a  great  expense,  for 
the  use  of  the  religious  poor  at  Rome. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Pentandria.  Or- 
der, Monogynia.  Cinchona,  or  Peruvian 
bark-tree. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  several 
kinds  of  barks  ;  called  also  Cortex.  Cortex 
china,  china  or  chinchina;  kina  kina,  or 
kinkinu  ;  and  quina  quina,  or  quinquina. 
The  trees  affording  which,  grow  wild  in  the 
hilly    parts  of  Peru  ;  the   bark  is  stripped 
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irom  the   branches,  trunk  and  root,  and 
dried.  Three  kinds  of  it  are  now  in  use. 
Cortex  cichos*  cordifoli*. 

The  plant  which  affords  this  species  is  the 
Cinchona  cordifolia  of  Zea :  the  Cinchona 
officinalis  of  Linnaeus :  the  Cinchona  macro- 
carpa  of  Wildenow.  Heart-leaved  cin- 
chona. 

The  bark  of  this  tree  is  called  yellow  bark, 
(because  it  aproaches  more  to  that  colour 
than  either  of  the  others  do,)  is  in  flat  pieces, 
not  convoluted  like  the  pale,  nor  dark-co- 
loured like  the  red  ;  externally  smooth,  in- 
ternally of  a  light  cinnamon  colour,  friable 
and  fibrous  ;  has  no  peculiar  odour  different 
from  the  others,  but  a  taste  incomparably 
more  bitter,  with  some  degree  of  astrin- 
gency. 

CORTEX    CINCHON*    LANCIFOLItf. 

This  species  is  obtained  from  the  Cin- 
chona lancifulia  of  Zea.  Lance-leaved  cin- 
chona. This  is  the  Quilled  bark,  which 
comes  in  small  quilled  twigs,  breaking 
close  and  smooth,  friable  between  the  teeth, 
covered  with  a  rough  coat  of  a  brownish 
colour,  internally  smooth  and  of  a  light 
brown  ;  its  taste  is  bitter  and  slightly  as- 
tringent ;  flavour  slightly  aromatic,  with 
some  degree  of  mustiness. 

CORTEX    CINCHONiE    OBL0NGIF0LI.E. 

This  kind  is  procured  from  the  Cinchona 
oblongifolia  of  Zea.  Oblong-leaved  cin- 
chona. This  bark  is  the  red  bark;  it  is  in 
large  thick  pieces,  externally  covered  with 
a  brown  rugged  coat,  internally  more 
smooth  and  compact,  but  fibrous;  of  a  dark- 
red  colour  ;  taste  and  smell  similar  to  that 
of  the  cinchona:  lancifoliie  corlcx,  but  the 
taste  rather  stronger. 

From  the  general  analysis  of  bark,  it 
appears  to  consist,  besides  the  woody  mat- 
ter which  composes  the  greater  part  of  it, 
of  gum,  resin,  gallic  acid,  of  very  small 
portions  of  tannin  and  essential  oil,  and  of 
several  salts  having  principally  lime  for 
their  basis.  Seguin  also  supposed  the  ex- 
istence of  gelatin  in  it,  but  without  suffi- 
cient proof.  Cold  water  infused  on  pale 
hark  for  some  hours,  acquires  a  bitter  taste, 
with  some  share  of  its  odour  ;  when  assist- 
ed by  a  moderate  heat,  the  water  takes  up 
more  of  the  active  matter;  by  decoction, 
a  fluid,  deep-coloured,  of  a  bitter  styptic 
taste,  is  oblained,  which,  when  cold,  depo- 
sites  a  precipitate  of  resinous  matter  and 
gallic  acid.  By  long  decoction,  the  virtues 
of  the  bark  are  nearly  destroyed,  owing 
to  the  oxygenation  of  its  active  matter. 
Magnesia  enables  water  to  dissolve  a  larger 
portion  of  the  principles  of  bark,  as  does 
lime,  though  in  an  inferior  degree.  Alkohol 
is  the  most  powerful  solvent  of  its  active 
matter.  Brandy  and  other  spirits  and 
wines  afford  also  strong  solutions,  in  pro- 
portion  to   the    quantity  of   alkohol  they 


contain.  A  saturated  solution  of  ammonia 
is  also  a  powerful  solvent ;  vinegar  is  less 
so  even  than  water.  By  distillation,  water 
is  slightly  impregnated  with  the  flavour  of 
bark  ;  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  essential 
oil  can  be  obtained. 

The  action  of  menstrua  on  the  red  bark 
is  nearly  the  same,  the  solutions  only  being 
considerably  stronger,  or  containing  a  larger 
quantity  of  resinous  matter  and  of  the  as- 
tringent principle. 

The  analysis  of  the  yellow  bark,  shows 
that  its  active  principles  are  more  concen- 
trated than  in  either  of  the  others,  afford- 
ing to  water,  alkohol,  foe.  tinctures  much 
stronger,  both  in  bitterness  and  astringency, 
especially  in  the  former  principle. 

From  the  general  analysis  of  these  barks, 
it  appears  that  they  consist  of  nearly  the 
same  proximate  principles,  which  vary  in 
their  proportions:  the  most  active  compo- 
nent parts  are  the  resin,  extractive  matter, 
and  the  gallic  acid,  and  these  in  combina- 
tion probably  constitute  the  tonic  quality  of 
bark.  In  the  best  pale  bark,  this  active  mat- 
ter amounts  to  about  one-eighth. 

The  red  bark  has  been  considered  as  su- 
perior to  the  pale,  the  yellow  is  represented, 
apparently  with  justice,  as  being  more  ac- 
tive than  either  of  the  others. 

The  effects  of  Peruvian  bark,  are  those  of 
a  powerful  and  permanent  tonic,  so  slow 
in  its  operation,  that  its  stimulating  pro- 
perty is  scarcely  perceptible  by  any  altera- 
tion in  the  slate  of  the  pulse,  or  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body.  In  a  large  dose,  it 
occasions  nausea  and  headach  ;  in  some 
habits  it  operates  as  a  laxative  ;  in  others 
it  occasions  costiveness.  It  is  one  of  those 
medicines,  the  efficacy  of  which,  in  remov- 
ing disease,  is  much  greater  than  could  be 
expected,  a  priori,  from  its  effects  on  the 
system  in  a  healthy  state. 

Intermittent  fever  is  the  disease,  for  the 
cure  of  which  bark  was  introduced  into 
practice,  and  there  is  still  no  remedy  which 
equals  it  in  power. 

The  disputes  respecting  the  mode  of  ad- 
ministering it  are  now  settled.  It  is  given 
as  early  as  possible,  with  perhaps  the  previ- 
ous exhibition  of  an  emetic  to  evacuate  the 
stomach;  it  is  repeated  in  the  dose  of  one 
scruple  or  half  a  drachm  every  second  or 
third  hour,  during  the  interval  of  the  pa- 
roxysm; and  it  may  even  be  given  during  the 
hot  fit, but  it  is  then  more  apt  to  excite  nausea. 
In  remittent  fever  it  is  given  with  equal 
freedom,  even  though  the  remission  of  the 
fever  may  be  obscure. 

In  some  forms  of  continued  fever  which 
are  connected  with  debility,  as  in  typhus, 
cynanche  maligna,  confluent  small-pox,  lite, 
it  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
remedies.  It  may  be  prejudicial,  however, 
in  those  diseases  where  the  brain  or  its 
membranes  are  inflamed,  or  where  there  is 
much  irritation,  marked  by  subsultUB  tendi' 
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nuir.  and  convulsive  motions  of  the  extre- 
mities ;  and  in  pure  typhus  it  appears  to  be 
Jess  useful  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease 
than  in  the  convalescent  stage. 

Even  in  fevers  of  an  opposite  type,  where 
there  are  marks  of  inflammatory  action, 
particularly  in  acute  rheumatism,  bark  has 
been  found  useful  after  blood-letting.  In 
erysipelas,  in  gangrene,  in  extensive  suppu- 
ration and  venereal  ulceration,  the  free  use 
of  bark  is  of  the  greatest  advantage. 

In  the  various  forms  of  passive  haemor- 
rhagy,  in  many  other  diseases  of  chronic 
debility,  dyspepsia,  hypochondriasis,  pa- 
ralysis, rickets,  scrofula,  dropsy,  and  in 
a  variety  of  spasmodic  affections,  epilepsy, 
chorea,  and  hysteria,  it  is  administered  as  a 
powerful  and  permanent  tonic,either  alone, 
or  combined  with  other  remedies  suited  to 
the  particular  case. 

Its  usual  dose  is  half  a  drachm.  The 
only  inconvenience  of  a  larger  dose  is  its 
sitting  uneasy  on  the  stomach.  It  may 
therefore,  if  necessary,  be  frequently  re- 
peated, and  in  urgent  cases  may  be  taken 
to  the  extent  of  an  ounce,  or  even  two 
ounces  in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  powder  is  more  effectual  than  any 
of  the  preparations;  it  is  given  in  wine,  in 
any  spirituous  liquor  ;  or,  if  it  excite  nausea, 
combined  with  an  aromatic.  The  cold  in- 
fusion is  the  least  powerful,  but  most  grate- 
ful ;  the  decoction  contains  much  more  of 
the  active  matter  of  the  bark,  and  is  the 
preparation  generally  used  when  the  pow- 
der is  rejected  ;  its  dose  is  from  two  to  four 
ounces.  The  spirituous  tincture,  though 
containing  still  more  of  the  bark,  cannot 
be  extensively  used  on  account  of  the  men- 
struum, but  is  principally  employed,  oc- 
casionally, and  in  small  doses  of  two  or 
three  drachms  as  a  stomachic.  The  extract 
is  a  preparation  of  considerable  power,when 
properly  prepared,  and  is  adapted  to  those 
cases,  where  the  remedy  requires  to  be  con- 
tinued for  some  time.  It  is  then  given  in 
the  form  of  pill,  in  doses  of  from  five  to 
fifteen  grains. 

Bark  is  likewise  sometimes  given  in  the 
form  of  enema;  one  scruple  of  the  extract, 
or  two  drachms  of  the  powder,  being  dii- 
fused  in  four  ounces  of  starch  mucilage. 
The  decoction  is  also  sometimes  applied  as 
a  fomentation  to  ulcers. 

Cincho'na  Carib^'a.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  Caribaean  bark-tree.  It  grows 
in  Jamaica,  where  it  is  called  the  sea-side 
beech.  According  to  Dr  Wright,  the  bark 
of  this  tree  is  not  less  efficacious  than  that  of 
the  cinchona  of  Peru,  for  which  it  will 
prove  a  useful  substitute ;  but  by  the  ex- 
periments of  Dr.  Skeete,  it  appears  to  have 
less  astringent  power. 

Cincho'na  fj.oribu'nda.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  affords  the  Saint 
Luce  bark  -.—Jiorihus  particulars  glabris, 
spar  u  lis   turbinalis  latibus,   foliis    ttliplicis 
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acuminalis  glabris ;  it  has  an  adstringent, 
bitter  taste,  somewhat  like  gentian.  It  is 
recommended  in  inlermittents.putrid  dysen- 
tery, and  dyspepsia  •.  it  should  always  be 
joined  with  some  aromatic.  Dr.  Withering 
considers  this  bark  as  greatly  inferior  to 
that  of  the  other  species  of  this  genus.  In 
its  recent  stale  it  is  considerably  emetic  and 
cathartic,  properties  which  in  some  degree 
it  retains  on  being  dried  ;  so  that  the  sto- 
mach does  not  bear  this  bark  in  large  doses, 
and  in  small  ones  its  effects  are  not  such  89 
to  give  it  any  peculiar  recommendations, 

Cincho'na  officinalis.  The  name  of 
the  officinal  Peruvian  bark.     See  Cinchona. 

Cincho'na  Sa'ncta  Fe.  Several  species 
of  cinchona  have  been  lately  discovered  at 
Sancta  Fe,  yielding  barks  both  of  the  pale 
and  red  kind  ;  and  which  from  their  sensi- 
ble  qualities,  are  likely  upon  trial  to  become 
equally  useful  with  those  produced  in  the 
kingdum  of  Peru. 

Cincho'na  ku'bra.     See  Cinchona. 

Cincho'na  fla'va.     See  Cinchona. 

Cinci'nnus.  The  hair  on  the  temples. 
See  Capillus. 

Cincle'sis.  (From  Ktyx.\i£a>,  to  move.) 
Cinclismus.  An  involuntary  nictitation  or 
winking.     Vogel. 

Cinera'rium.  (From  ciiris,  ashes.)  The 
ash-hole  of  a  chemical  instrument. 

Ci'neres.     (plur.  of  cinis,  ashes.)    Ashes; 

CI'NERES  CLAVELLA'TI.  Clatella- 
tus  ;  from  clavus,  a  wedge.  The  name  of 
cineres  clavellati  originated  from  the  little 
wedges  or  billets  into  which  the  wood  was 
cut  to  make  potash.     See  Polassa. 

Ci'neres  ru'ssici.     See  Polassa  impura. 

CINERI'TIOUS.  (From  cinis,  asbes.) 
Of  the  colour  of  ashes.  A  name  applied 
to  the  cortical  substance  of  the  brain,  from 
its  resemblance  to  an  ash-colour. 

Cineri'tium.  (From  cinis,  ashes.)  A 
cupel  or  test ;  so  named  from  its  being 
commonly  made  of  the  ashes  of  vegetables 
or  bones. 

Cine'rulam.     A  name  for  spodium. 

Cine'tos.  An  epithet  formerly  applied 
to  the  diaphragm. 

Cingula'ria.  (From  cingulum,  a  girdle; 
because  it  grows  in  that  shape  )  The  ly- 
copodium. 

Ci'ngclum.  (From  cingo,  to  bind.)  A 
girdle  or  belt  about  the  loins. 

Ci'ngui.um  mercuria'le.  A  mercurial 
girdle,  called  also  cingulum  sapiential  and 
cingulum  stultilicE.  It  was  an  invention  of 
Rulandus's;  different  directions  are  given 
for  making  it,  but  the  following  is  one  of 
the  neatest:  "Take  three  drachms  of  quick- 
silver ;  shake  it  with  two  ounces  of  lemon- 
juice  until  the  globules  disappear;  then 
separate  the  juice,  and  mix  with  the  extin- 
guished quicksilver,  half  the  white  of  an 
egg;  gum-dragon  finely  powdered,  a  scru- 
ple ;  and  spread  the  whole  on  a  bel 
flannel. 
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ClGULl'H    Sa'NCTI    JOHANNia.        A    name 

of  the  artemisia. 

Cinikica  tum.     A  name  for  calcinatum. 

Cl'tfNABAR.  (I'liny  says  the  Indians 
call  by  this  name  a  mixture  of  the  blood  of 
the  dragon  and  elephant,  and  also  many 
substances  which  resemble  it  in  colour,  par- 
ticularly the  minium  ;  but  it  now  denotes  the 
red  sulphuret  of  mercury.)  See  Hydrar^yri 
rulpliuretum  rubrum. 

Cinna'bakis  factitia.  See  Hydrargyri 
sulphurttum  rub  mm. 

Cinna'baius  nati'va.  See  Hydrargyri 
sulphuretum  rubrum. 

Cinna'baris  (ip.f.co'RUM.  The  sanguis 
draconis  and  cinnabar. 

CINNAMO'MUM.  (From  kinanmnj 
Arab.)  Cinnamon.  See  Laurus  L'imia- 
inomitm 

Cinque/oil.     Sec  Poltnlllla  rcplans. 

Ci'on.  (Ktav,  a  column,  from  nice,  to  go.) 
The  uvula  was  formerly  so  named  from  its 
pyramidal  shape;  also  an  eolargcmont  of 
the  uvula. 

Cio'nis.  (From  usav,  the  uvula.)  A  diseased 
enlargementand  painful  swellingofthe  uvula. 

CIRCiE'A.  (From  Circt,  the  enchan- 
tress; so  named  from  the  opinion,  thal.it 
was  used  by  Circe  in  her  enchanted  prepa- 
rations.)    Enchanter's  nightshade. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  Joe 
Linnsean  system.  Class,  Diaudriu.  Order, 
Monogynia. 

2.  The  name  in  some  pharmacopoeias  for 
{he  Circita  luttlinua,  which  is  now  fallen 
wholly  into  disuse. 

CIKCOCE'LE.  (Kiprcxxto :  from  mps-c;, 
varix,  or  a  dilatation  of  a  vein,  arid  a»\*,  a 
tumour.)  Vaiicocde.  A  varicose  distention 
and  enlargement  of  the  spermatic  veins; 
and  whether  considered  on  account  of  the 
pain,  or  on  account  of  the  wasting  of  the 
testicle,  which  now  and  then  follows, it  may 
truly  be  called  a  disease.  It  is  frequently 
mistaken  for  a  descent  of  a  small  portion 
of  omentum.  The  uneasiness  which  it  oc- 
casions, is  a  kind  of  pain  in  the  back,  gene- 
rally relieved  by  suspension  of  the  scrotum. 
It  has  been  resembled  to  a  collection  of 
earthworms.  It  is  most  frequently  confined 
to  that  part  of  the  spermatic  process,  which 
is  below  the  opening  in  the  abdominal  ten- 
don; and  the  vessels  generally  become  rather 
larger  as  they  approach  the  testes.  There  is 
one  sure  method  of  distinguishing  between  a 
circocele  and  omental  hernia  ;  place  the  pa- 
tient in  an  horizontal  posture,  and  empty  the 
swelling  by  pressure  upon  the  scrotum  ;  then 
put  the  fingers  firmly  upon  the  upper  part 
of  the  abdominal  ring,  and  desire  the  pa- 
tient to  rise  ;  if  it  is  a  hernia,  the  tumour 
cannot  reappear,  as  long  as  the  pressure  is 
continued  at  the  ring:  but  if  a  circocele, 
the  swelling  returns  with  increased  size,  on 
account  of  the  return  of  blood  into  the  ab- 
domen being  prevented  by  the  pressure. 

Ci'rcos.     (From  tipxtt,  a  circle.)     A  rin?, 
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It   is  sometimes    used    for    the    sphincter 
muscle,  which  is  round  like  a  ring. 

CIRCULATION.  (Circulatio  ;  from  cir- 
cuit), to  compass  about.)  A  vital  action 
performed  by  the  heart  in  the  following 
manner:  the  blood  is  returned  by  the  de- 
scending and  ascending  vena?  cava;  into  the 
right  auricle  of  the  heart,  which,  when  dis- 
tended, contracts  and  sends  its  blood  into 
the  right  ventricle  ;  from  the  right  ventricle 
it  is  propelled  through  the  pulmonary  artery 
to  circulate  through,  and  undergo  a  change 
in,  the  lungs,  being  prevented  from  return- 
ing into  the  right  auricle  by  the  closing  of 
the  valves,  which  are  situated  there  for  that 
purpose.  Having  undergone  this  change  m 
the  lungs,  it  is  brought  to  the  left  auricle  of 
the  heart  by  the  four  pulmonary  veins,  and 
from  thence  it  is  evacuated  into  the  left  ven- 
tricle. The  left  ventricle,  when  distended, 
contracts,  and  throws  the  blood  through  the 
aorta  to  every  part  of  the  body,  to  be  re- 
turned by  the  veins  into  the  two  vena?  cava?. 
It  is  prevented  from  passing  back  from  the 
left  veMtriele  into  the  auricle  by  a  valvular 
apparatus  ;  and  the  pulmonary  artery  and 
aorta  at  their  origin  are  also  furnished  with 
similar  organs,  to  prevent  its  returning  into 
(he  ventricles.--(See  Heart.)  It  is  by  means 
of  this  important  action,  that  every  part  01 
the  body  lives,  becomes  warm,  and  is  nou- 
rished, the  various  secretions  are  separated, 
andtbechyte  converted  into  blood.  In  the 
foetus  the  blood  passes  from  the  umbilical 
vein,  partly  into  the  vena  portae,  and  partly 
through  the  uariatis  venosus,  into  the  ascend- 
ing cava.  The  lungs  being  contracted,  a 
very  small  quantity  circulates  through  them, 
and'  the  greater  part  (lows  through  the  fora- 
men ovale  and  canalis  arteriosus  to  the  left 
side  of  the  heart,  and  into  the  aorta,  and  is 
carried  back  by  the  umbilical  arteries  to  tire 
placenta. 

Circula'tor.  (From  circulo,  to  compass 
about.)  A  wandering  practiser  in  medicine. 
A  quack.     A  mountebank. 

Circulato'rium.  (From  circulo.  to  move 
round.)  A  chemical  digesting  vessel  in 
which  the  fluid  performs  a  circulatory  mo- 
tion. 

CI'RCULUS.  (Dim.  of  circus,  a  cir- 
cle.) A  circle  or  ring.  Any  part  of  the 
body  which  is  round  or  annular,  as  circulus 
oculi.  A  round  chemical  and  chirurgical 
instrument  sometimes  called  abbreviatorium 
by  the  old  chemists. 

Ci'rculus  arteriosus  I'Hims.  The  ar- 
tery which  runs  round  the  iris  and  forms  a 
circle,  is  so  termed. 

Ci'rculus  quadru'plkx.     A  bandage. 

Circumcaula'lis.  A  name  of  the  adnata 
of  the  eve. 

CIRCUMCISION.  (Cirrumcisio,  from 
circumcido,  to  cut  about.)  The  cutting  otF 
the  prepuce  from  the  glans  penis;  an  an- 
cient custom;  still  practised  among  the 
.Tews. 
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CIRCUMFLE'XUS.  (Circumflexus,  IC. 
tnusculus.)  Tensor  palati  of  Innes.  Cir- 
cumflexus palati  mollis  of  A I  bin  us.  Sphe- 
no-salptngo-staphilinus,  seu  staphilinus  exter- 
nus  of  Winslow.  Musculus  tuba  nova  of 
Valsalva.  Halato  salpingeus  of  Douglas. 
Plerigostaphylinus  of  Cowper,  and  Petrosal- 
pingo-stapkilin  of  Dumas.  This  muscle 
arises  from  the  spinous  process  of  the  sphe- 
noid bone,  behind  the  foramen  ovale,  which 
transmits  the  third  branch  of  the  fifth  pair 
of  nerves  ;  from  the  Eustachian  tube,  not 
far  from  its  osseous  part ;  it  then  runs  down 
along  the  pterygoideus  internus,  passes  over 
the  hook  of  the  internal  plate  of  the  ptery- 
goid process,  by  a  round  tendon,  which  soon 
spreads  into  a  broad  membrane.  It  is  in- 
serted into  the  velum  pendulum  palati,  and 
the  semilunar  edge  of  the  os  palati,  and  ex- 
tends as  far  as  the  suture  which  joins  the 
two  bones.  Generally  some  of  its  posterior 
fibres  join  with  the  constrictor  pharyngis 
superior,  and  palato-pharynga:us.  Its  use  is 
to  stretch  the  velum,  to  draw  it  downwards, 
and  to  the  side  towards  the  hook.  It  hath 
little  effect  upon  the  tube,  being  chiefly 
connected  to  its  osseous  part. 

Cjrcumgyra'tio.  (From  circumgyro,  to 
turn  round.)  Circumgyration,  or  the  turning 
a  limb  round  in  its  socket.  I 

Circumm'tio.  (From  drcumlino,  to 
anoint  all  over )  A  medicine  used  as  a 
general  unction  or  liniment  to  the  part. 

Circumossa'i.is.  (From  eireum,  about, 
and  os,  a  bone.)  Surrounding  a  bone  as 
the  periosteum  does ;  or  surrounded  by  a 
bone. 

Ci'rcus.  {nifKoc.  from  carka,  to  sur- 
round. Chald.)  A  circle  or  ring.  A 
circular  bandage,  called  also  plintbius 
Janueus. 

Ctrne'sis.  (From  a/paw,  to  mix.)  An 
union  of  separate  things. 

Ci'rsium  arve'nse.  (From  ntpa-o;,  a  vein, 
or  swelling  of  a  vein,  which  this  herb  was 
supposed  to  heal.)  The  carduus  baemor- 
rhoidalis. 

Cirsoce'le.     See  Circocele. 
Cirsoi'oes.     (From   hi/jo-o;,     a    varix,  and 
j/JW,    likeness.)     Resembling    a    varix:    an 
epithet   applied   by  Rufus  Ephesius  to   the 
upper  part  of  the  brain. 

Ci'msos.  {xtfxrof.  from  iupa-ca>,  (o  dilate.) 
A  varix  or  preternatural  distention  of  any 
part  of  a  vein. 

Ci'ssa.  (From  mttcl,  a  gluttonous  bird.) 
A  depraved  appetite  proceeding  from  pre- 
vious glattony  and  voracity. 

CISSA'MPELOS.  (From  Kirro;,  ivy, 
and  aursKcs.  (he  vine.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plains  in  the  Linnean  system. 
Class,  Dioecia.  Order,  Monadelphia.  The 
wild  vine  with  leaves  like  ivy. 

Cissa'mpei.o?  parei'ra.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  pareira  braca.  Pareyra.  Am- 
bulua.  Bulnii.  Overo  butua.  The  root  of 
this  plant,  (Cissampelospareira;  foliis  pellet- 
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tis  cordatis  cmarginatis,  of  Linnaeus ;  a  native 
of  South  America  and  the  West  Indies,) 
has  no  remarkable  smell,  but  to  the  taste  it 
manifests  a  notable  sweetness  of  the  liquor- 
ice kind,  together  with  a  considerable  bitter- 
ness, and  a  slight  roughness  covered  by  the 
sweet  matter  The  facts  adduced  on  the 
utility  of  the  radix  pareira  brava  in  neph- 
ritic and  calculous  complaints,  are  princi- 
pally by  foreigners,  and  no  remarkable  in- 
stances of  its  efficacy  are  recorded  by  Eng- 
lish practitioners. 

Cissa'rus.     See  Cistus- Creticus. 

Cissi'num.  (From  khtto(,  ivy.)  The  name 
of  a  plaster  mentioned  by  iEgineta. 

Cl'oTA.  (From  ku/xiu,  to  lie.)  A 
cyst. 

Ciste'rna.  (From  cista,  a  cyst.)  The 
fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain  is  so  called 
from  its  cavity  ;  also  the  lacteal  vessels  in 
women, 

Cj'sthoros.     See  Cistus  Creticus. 

CI'bTUS.  (Ki;r7oc,  (he  derivation  of  which 
is  uncertain  ;  perhaps  from  kit,  Heb.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class,  Polyandria.  Order,  Mono- 
gynia.     The  Cistus. 

Ci'stus  cre'ticus.  Cistus  ladanifera.  Cis- 
thorus.  Cissarus.  Doryciuium.  the  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  plant  from  which  the 
ladanum  of  the  shops  is  obtained;  called 
also  Labdam/m.  This  resinous  juice  ex- 
udes upon  the  leaves  of  the  Cistus  creticus; 
urborescens  extipulatus,  foliis  spatutato-ovatis 
petiolatis  enervhs  scabris,  calycinis  lanceolatts ; 
of  Linnaeus,  in  Candia,  where  the  inhabitants 
collect  it  by  lightly  rubbing  the  leaves  with 
leather,  and  afterward  scraping  it  off,  and 
forming  it  into  irregular  masses  for  exporta- 
tion. Three  sorts  of  ladanum  have  been 
described  by  authors,  but  only  two  are  to  be 
met  with  in  the  shops.  The  best,  which  is 
very  rare,  is  in  dark-coloured  masses,  of  the 
consistence  of  a  soft  plaster,  and  growing 
still  softer  on  being  handled  ;  the  other  is  in 
long  rolls,  coiled  up,  much  harder  than  the 
preceding,  and  not  so  dark.  The  first  has 
commonly  a  small,  and  the  last  a  large  ad- 
mixture of  fine  sand,  without  which  they 
cannot  be  collected  pure,  independently  of 
designed  abuses :  the  dust  blown  on  the 
plant  by  winds,  from  the  loose  sands  among 
which  il  grows,  being  retained  by  the  tena- 
cious juice.  The  soft  kind  has  an  agreeable 
smell,  and  a  lightly  pungent  bitterish  taste  : 
the  hard  is  much  weaker.  Ladanum  was 
formerly  much  employed  internally  as  a  pec- 
toral and  adstringent  in  catarrhal  affections, 
dysenteries,  and  several  other  diseases ;  at 
present,  however,  it  is  vvholly  confined  to 
external  use,  and  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
stomachic  plaster,  emplastrum  ladani. 

Ci'stus  hu'mit.is.     A   name  of  parnassia 
or  while  liverwort. 

Ci'stus  lapani'fera.     See  Cistus  Creli- 
eus. 


t  i  .mls  li.  don.      A  name  ol  Ledum  pa 
lustre.     See  Rosmarinus. 

CITE'SIUS  (Citois,)  Francis,  of  Poic- 
lers  in  Fiance,  who,  after  graduating  at 
Montpelier  in  1590,  and  practising  a  few- 
years  in  his  native  city,  went  to  Paris,  and 
acquired  great  celebrity,  being  made  physi- 
cian to  Cardinal  Richelieu.  He  published 
a  treatise  on  Colica  Pictonura,  which  was 
much  esteemed,  noticing  its  termination  in 
paralysis  of  the  extremities.  He  also  gave 
an  account  of  a  girl  who  had  fasted  for 
three  years ;  but  in  this  case  appears  to 
have  been  imposed  upon.  In  another  pub- 
lication he  advocates  repeated  bleeding,  as 
well  as  purging,  in  smallpox,  and  other  fe- 
vers of  an  inflammatory  type.  He  died  in 
1662,  at  the  advanced  age  of  80. 

Ci'tharus.  (From  Kt&upa,  a  harp.)  The 
breast  is  sometimes  so  named  trom  its 
shape. 

Ci'trago.  (From  citrus,  a  citron,  so  call- 
ed from  its  citron-like  smell.)  Citruria. 
Melissa  or  baum. 

C1TRIS.  (-atis,  fcem. :  from  citrus,  the 
lemon.)  A  citrate.  A  salt  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  citric  acid,  or  acid  of  lemons, 
with  different  bases  ;  as  citrate  of  ammonia, 
citrate  of  potash. 

Ci'tkea,     See  Citrus  medica. 

Cl'TREUM.  (From  citrus.)  The  citron- 
tree.     See  Citrus  medica. 

CITRIC  ACID.  Acidum  citricum.  The 
acid  of  lemons.  The  citric  acid  may  be  ob- 
tained pure  in  concrete  crystals,  by  the  fol- 
lowing method :  Saturate  boiling  lemon- 
juice  with  pulverized  chalk.  The  acid  forms 
with  lime  a  salt  that  is  scarcely  soluble,  and 
the  muciliginous  and  extractive  substances 
remain  dissolved  in  the  supernatant  liquor  ; 
the  precipitate  is  to  be  well  washed  with 
lukewarm  water;  it  is  then  to  be  treated 
with  as  much  sulphuric  acid  as  would  have 
been  requisite  to  saturate  the  chalk,  diluted 
in  ten  parts  of  water  ;  and  this  mixture  is  to 
be  boiled  for  a  few  minutes.  Afterward,  it 
must  be  cooled  and  filtered  ;  the  sulphate  of 
lime  remains  on  the  filter,  and  the  liquor 
affords   a  crystallized  acid   by  evaporation. 

Citrina'tio.     Complete  digestion. 

Citri'nula.  (A  dim.  of  citrus.)  A  small 
citron. 

Citron.     See  Citrus  medica. 

Cilrul,  Sicilian.  See  Cucurbit  a  Citrullus. 

Citru'llds.     See  Cucurbila  citrullus. 

CITRUS.  I.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnajan  system.  Class,  Poly- 
adelpliia.  Order,  Jcosandria. 

2.  The  name  of  the  lemon.  See  Citrus 
medica. 

Ci'trds  aura'ntium.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  orange  tree.  Aurantium. 
Aurantium  hispalense.  Mains  auraniia  rna- 
jor.  Malus  aurantia.  Aurantium  vulgar e. 
Mains  aurantia  vulgaris.  Mala  aureu.  Chry- 
somelea.  jYerantia.  Martianum  pomvm. 
Puma  aurantia.    Seville  orange.  This  plant 
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is  the  Citris  aurantium  petiolis  alatis,  foliis 
acuminatis,  of  L'mna?us.  The  China  and 
Seville  orange  are  both  onlyfvarieties  of  the 
same  species;  the  latter  is  specified  in  our 
pharmacopoeias ;  and  the  flowers,  leaves, 
yellow  rind,  and  juice,  are  made  use  of  for 
different  medical  purposes. 

The  flowers,  florcs  naphce,  are  highly  odo- 
riferous, and  are  used  as  a  perfume  ;  they 
are  bitter  to  the  taste  ;  they  give  their  taste 
and  smell  both  to  water  and  to  spirit,  but 
most  perfectly  to  rectified  spirit  of  wine. 
1  he  water  which  is  distilled  from  these 
Sowers,  is  called  aqua  florum  naphce.  In 
distillation  they  yield  a  small  quantity  of 
essential  oil,  which  is  called  oleum  vel  ex- 
senlia  neroli  :  they  are  brought  from  Italy 
and  France.  Orange  flowers  were,  at  one 
time,  said  to  be  a  useful  remedy  in  con- 
vulsive and  epileptic  cases  ;  but  experience 
has  not  confirmed  the  virtues  attributed  to 
them. 

The  leaves  have  a  bitterish  taste,  and 
yield,  by  distillation,  an  essential  oil  ;  in- 
deed, by  rubbing  them  between  the  fingers 
and  the  thumb,  they  manifest  considerable 
fragrance.  They  have  been  applied  to  the 
same  purpose  as  the  flowers,  but  without 
6uccess. 

The  ytllowrind  of  the  fruit,  freed  from  the 
white  fungous  part,  has  a  grateful  aromatic 
flavour,  and  a  warm,  bitterish  taste.  Infused 
in  boiling  water,  it  gives  out  nearly  all  its 
smell  and  taste  ;  cold  water  extracts  the 
bitter,  but  very  little  of  the  flavour.  In  dis- 
tillation, a  light,  fragrant  essential  oil  rises, 
without  the  bitter.  Us  qualities  are  tho?e  oi' 
an  aromatic  and  bitter.  It  has  been  employ- 
ed to  restore  the  tone  of  the  stomach,  and 
is  a  very  common  addition  to  combinations 
of  bitters,  used  in  dyspepsia.  It  has  likewise 
been  given  in  intermittents,  in  doses  of  a 
drachm,  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  It  is  also 
much  celebrated  as  a  powerful  remedy,  in 
Menorrhagia,  and  immoderate  uterine  eva- 
cuations. 

The  juice  of  Seville  oranges  is  a  grateful 
acid,  which,  by  allaying  heat,  quenching 
thirst,  promoting  various  excretions,  and 
diminishing  the  action  of  the  sanguiferous 
system,  proves  extremely  useful  in  both  ar- 
dent arid  putrid  fevers  ;  though  the  China 
orange  juice,  as  impregnated  with  a  larger 
proportion  of  sugar,  becomes  more  agree- 
able, and  may  be  taken  in  larger  quantities 
The  Seville  orange  juice  is  particularly  ser- 
viceable as  an  antiscorbutic,  and  alone  will 
prevent  or  cure  scurvy  in  the  most  appa- 
rently desperate  circumstances.  In  dyspep- 
sia, from  putrid  bile  in  the  stomach,  both 
lemon  and  orange  juice  are  highly  useful. 
Ci'trus  mk'dica.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  lemon -tree.  Linton.  Limonia  mala. 
Malus  medica.  Malus  limonia  acida.  Citrea 
inalus.  Citrus.  The  tree  which  affords  the 
lemon,  is  the  Citrus  medica  petiolis  lineari- 
bus  of  Linnaius  :  a  native  of  the  upper  part 
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"i  Asia,  bul  cultivated  in  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  France.  The  juice,  which  is  much  more 
acid  than  that  of  the  orange,  possesses  simi- 
lar virtues.  It  is  always  preferred  where  a 
strong  vegetable  acid  is  required.  Saturated 
with  the  fixed  vegetable  alkali,  it  forms  the 
citrate  of  potash,  which  is  in  frequent  ex- 
temporaneous use  in  febrile  diseases,  and  by 
promoting  the  secretions,  especially  that  of 
the  skin,  proves  of  considerable  service  in 
abating  the  violence  of  fever.  This  medi- 
cine is  also  often  employed  to  restrain  vo- 
miting. As  an  antiscorbutic,  lemon  juice 
has  been  often  taken  on  board  ships  destin- 
ed for  long  voyages ;  but  even  when  well 
depurated  of  its  mucilaginous  parts,  it  is 
found  to  spoil  by  long  keeping.  To  preserve 
it  in  purity  for  a  considerable  length  of  time, 
it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  brought  to 
a  highly  concentrated  state,  and  for  this 
purpose  it  has  been  recommeuded  toexpose 
the  juice  to  a  degree  of  cold  sufficient  to 
congeal  the  aqueous  and  mucilaginous 
parts.  After  a  crust  of  ice  is  formed,  the 
juice  is  poured  into  another  vessel  ;  and,  by 
repeating  this  process  several  times,  the  re- 
maining juice,  it  is  said,  has  been  concen- 
trated to  eight  times  its  original  strength, 
and  kept  without  suffering  any  material 
change  for  several  years.  Wbylt  found  the 
juice  of  lemons  to  allay  hysterical  palpita- 
tions of  the  heart,  after  various  other  medi- 
cines had  been  experienced  ineffectual;  and 
this  juice,  or  that  of  oranges,  taken  to  the 
quantity  offourorsix  ounces  in  a  day,  has 
sometimes  been  found  a  remedy  in  the  jaun- 
dice. The  exterior  rind  of  the  lemon  is  a 
very  grateful  aromatic  bitter,  not  so  hot  as 
orange  peal,  and  yielding  in  distillation  a 
less  quantity  of  oil,  which  is  extremely  light, 
almost  colourless,  and  generally  brought 
from  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  under 
the  name  of  Essence  of  Lemons.  The  le- 
mon-peel, though  less  warm,  is  similar  in  its 
qualities  to  that  of  the  orange,  and  is  cm- 
ployed  with  the  same  intentions.  The  phar- 
macopoeias direct  a  syrup  of  the  juice,  sy- 
rupus  limonum,  and  the  peel  enters  into  some 
vinous  and  acqueous  bitter  infusions  ;  it  is 
also  ordered  to  be  candied  ;  and  the  essen- 
tial oil  is  an  ingredient  in  some  formulae. 

The  citron-tree  is  also  considered  as  be- 
longing to  the  same  species,  the  Citrus  me- 
rlica  of  Linnaeus.  Its  fruit  is  called  Ccdrome- 
la,  which  is  larger,  and  less  succulent  than 
the  lemon  ;  but  in  all  other  respects  the  ci- 
tron and  lemon  trees  agree.  The  citron 
juice,  when  sweetened  with  sugar  is  called 
by  the  Italians  agro  di  cedro.  The  Citrus 
mdla  rosa  of  Lamarck,  is  another  variety  of 
the  citrus  medico,  of  Linnams.  It  was  pro- 
duced at  first,  casually,  by  an  Italian's  graft- 
ing a  citron  on  the  stock  of  a  bergamot 
pear  tree ;  whence  the  fruit  produced  by 
this  union  participated  both  of  the  citron- 
tree  and  the  pear-tree.  The  essence  prepa- 
red from  this  fruit  is  called  essence  of  ber- 
gamote  and  essentia  He  cedra. 


(  i  1 1  \.     A  voracious  appetite. 

Citto'sis.     See  Chlorosis. 

Cicet-ntl.     See  '/Abtllium. 

CIV  LIT  A.  (From  sibd.  Arab.)  Ci- 
vet, an  unctuous  odoriferous  drug  now  only 
used  by  perfumers. 

CUt/i.  See  Gonbrrhad. 

CLARET.  (Claretum  ;  from  clareo,  to 
be  clear.)  A  French  wine,  that  may  be 
given  w  ilh  great  advantage,  as  a  tonic  and 
antiseptic,  where  red  port  wine  disagrees 
with  the  patient  ;  and  in  typhoid  fevers  of 
children  and  delicate  females,  it  is  far  pre- 
ferable as  a  common  drink. 

Cr.  u»:'tum.  See  Claret.  Also  a  wine 
impregnated  with  spices  and  sugar,  called 
by  some  Vinum  Hippoeraticum.  A  Clare- 
turn  purgatorium  composed  of  a  vinous 
infusion  of  glass  of  antimony  with  cinna- 
mon water  and  sugar,  is  mentioned  by 
Schroeder. 

CLARIFICA'TIO.  The  depuration  of 
any  thing. 

Clary.     A  name  for  the  harminum. 

Cla'sis.  (From  Hhaee,  to  break.)  Clasma. 
A  fracture. 

Cf.Au'sTRUM.  (From  claudo,  to  shut.) 
Cleilhrum  gulturis.  Any  aperture  which 
has  a  power  of  contracting  itself,  or  closing 
its  orifice  by  any  means,  as  the  passage  of 
the  throat. 

Ci.a'ustrum  virginita'tis.   The  hymen. 

CLAUSUKA.  (From  Claudo,  to  shut.) 
An  imperforation  of  any  canal  or  cavity  in 
the  body.  Thus  clay  sura  uteri  is  a  preter- 
natural imperforation  of  the  uterus;  clau- 
sura  lubarum  Fallopiarum,  a  morbid  imper- 
foration of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  mentioned 
by  Ruysch  as  one  cause  of  infecundity. 

Clava'tio.  (From  clava,  a  club.)  A 
sort  of  articulation  without  motion,  where 
the  parts  are,  as  it  were,  driven  in  with  a 
hammer,  like  the  teeth  in  the  sockets.  See 
Gomphosis. 

Clavell'atus.  (From  clavus,  a  wedge.) 
Potash  was  called  cineres  clavellati,  from 
the  little  wedges,  or  billets  into  which  the 
wood  was  cut  to  make  it. 

CLA'VICLE.  (Dim.  of  clavis ;  so  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  an  ancient  key.) 
Collar-bone.  The  clavicle  is  placed  at  the 
root  of  the  neck,  and  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  breast.  It  extends  across,  from  the  tip 
of  the  shoulder  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
sternum  ;  it  is  a  round  bone,a  little  flattened 
towards  the  end,  which  joins  the  scapula; 
it  is  curved  like  an  Italic  S,  having  one 
curve  turned  out  towards  the  breast,  it  is 
useful  as  an  arch  supporting  the  shoulders, 
preventing  them  from  falling  forward  upon 
the  breast,  and  making  the  hands  strong 
antagonists  to  each  other  ;  which,  without 
this  steadying,  they  could  not  have  been. 

1.  The  thoracic  end,  that  next  the  ster- 
num, or  what  may  be  called  the  inner  head 
of  the  clavicle,  is  round  and  flat,  or  but- 
ton-like ;  and  it  is  received  into  a  suitable 
hollow  on  the  npper  piece  of  the  sternum. 
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It  is  not  only  like  other  joints  surrounded 
by  a  capsulse  or  purse ;  it  is  further  provided 
\viih  a  small  moveable  cartilage,  which,  like 
a  friction-wheel  in  machinery,  saves  the 
parts  and  facilitates  the  motions,  and  moves 
continually  as  the  clavicle  moves. 

2.  But  the  outward  end  of  the  clavicle  is 
flattened  as  it  approaches  the  scapula,  and 
the  edge  of  that  tlatness  is  turned  to  the 
edge  of  the  flattened  acromion,  so  that  they 
touch  but  in  one  single  point.  This  outer 
end  of  the  clavicle,  and  the  corresponding 
point  of  the  acromion,  are  flattened  and 
covered  with  a  crust  of  cartilage  ;  but  the 
motion  here  is  very  slight  and  quite  insensi- 
ble ;  they  are  tied  firmly  by  strong  liga- 
ments ;  and  we  may  consider  this  as  almost 
a  fixed  point  ;  for  there  is  little  motion  of 
the  scapula  upon  the  clavicle  :  but  there  is 
much  motion  of  the  clavicle  upon  the  breast, 
for  the  clavicle  serves  as  a  shaft,  or  axis, 
firmly  tied  to  the  scapula,  upon  which  the 
scapula  moves  and  turns,  being  connected 
with  the  trunk  only  by  this  single  point,  viz. 
the  articulation  of  the.  clavicle  with  the 
breast-bone. 

Clavi'culus.     See  Clavicle. 

Clavi'cula.     See  Clavicle. 

Cla'vis.  (From  claudo,  to  shut.)  The 
same  as  clavicle. 

CLA'VUS.  (A  nail.)  The  sensation 
resembling  the  driving  a  nail  into  the  head. 
A  fixed  pain  in  the  forehead,  which  may 
be  coyered  by  one's  thumb,  giving  a  sensa- 
tion like  as  if  a  nail  were  driven  into  the 
part.  When  connected  with  hysterics,  it  is 
called  clavus  hystericus.  This  term  is  also 
applied  to  corns  from  their  resemblance  to 
the  head  of  a  nail  ;  and  to  an  artificial  pa- 
late, or  diseased  uterus. 

Cla'vus  hyste'ricus.     See  Clavus. 

Cla'vcs  oculo'rum.  A  staphyloma,  or 
tumour  on  the  eyelids. 

Clay.    See  Alumine. 

Cleavers.     See  Galium  Sparine. 

CLEGHORN,  George,  was  born,  near 
Edinburgh  in  1716;  and  after  studying  in 
that  city,  went  at  the  age  of  20  to  Minorca, 
as  a  regimental  surgeon.  During  the  13 
years  that  he  spent  there,  he  sedulously  stu- 
died the  natural  productions  of  the  island. 
In  1760,  coming  to  London,  he  published 
his  "  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Minorca," 
which  displays  great  observation  and  ability. 
He  then  went  to  Dublin,  and  gave  lectures 
on  anatomy  with  such  success,  that  he  was 
soon  after  appointed  public  professor  ; 
and  in  1774,  an  honorary  member  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  there.  He  died  in 
1789. 

Ciei'dion.  Clidion.  The  epithet  of  a 
pastil,  described  by  Galen  and  Paulus 
jEgineta;  and  it  is  the  name  also  of  an 
epithem  described  by  Aetius. 

Cleido'ma.  (From  icxwJoa,  to  close.)  A 
pastil,  or  troch.     Also  the  clavicula. 

i'i.F.rt)OMASTOiDE'cs.      (From  K\ut,    the 
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clavicle,  and  /xacouJhc,  th«  mastoid  process. J 
See   Sterno-cleido-masloideus. 

Cleisa'gra.  (From  kku;,  the  cavicle, 
and  ajpa,  a  pr*-y.)  The  gout  in  the  articu- 
lation of  the  clavicles. 

Clei'thron.  (From  n\'ci$a>,  to  shut.)  Sec 
Clauslrum. 

CLEMATIS.  (From  k\»/i/.*,  a  tendril ; 
so  named  from  its  climbing  up  trees,  or  any 
thing  it  can  fasten  upon  with  its  tendrils.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
njean  system.  Class,  Polyandria.  Order, 
Polygyria. 

Cle'matis  re'cta.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  upright  virgiu's-bower.  Flammuln 
Jovis.  Clematis;  foliis  pinnalis,  foliolis 
ovalo  lanccolalis  inlegerrimis,  caule  ereclo, 
Jloribus  pentapelalis  telrapttalisque  of  Lin- 
naeus. More  praises  have  been  bestowed 
upon  the  virtue  which  the  leaves  of  this 
plant  are  said  to  possess,  when  exhibited 
internally,  as  antivenereal,  by  foreign  phy- 
sicians, than  its  trials  in  this  country  can 
justify.  The  powdered  leaves  are  some- 
times' applied  externally  to  ulcers,  as  an 
escharotic. 

Cle'matis  vita'lba.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  traveller's-joy.  Vitalba.  Vior- 
na.  Clematis  arthragene  of  Theophrastus. 
This  plant  is  common  in  our  hedges,  and 
is  the  Clematis;  foliis  pinnali.i,  foliolis 
cordatis  scandenlibus,  of  Linnaeus.  Its 
leaves  when  fresh  produce  a  warmth  on  the 
tongue,  and  if  the  chewing  is  continued, 
blisters  arise.  The  same  effect  follows  their 
being  rubbed  on  the  skin.  The  plant  has 
been  administered  internally  to  cure  lues 
venerea,  scrofula,  and  rheumatisms.  In 
France,  the  young  sprouts  are  eaten,  when 
boiled,  ashoptops  are  in  this  country. 

Clemati'tis.     The  same  as  clematis. 

Ci.eo'nis  colly'rium.  The  name  of  a 
collyrium  described  by  Celsus. 

Cleo'nis  glu'ten.  An  astringent  for- 
mula of  myrrh,  frankincense,  and  white  of 

egg- 

Cle'pstdra.     (From  kkitttoi,  to  conceal, 

and  uS-vp,  water.)  Properly,  an  instrument 
to  measure  time  by  the  dropping  of  water 
through  a  hole,  from  one  vessel  to  another; 
but  it  is  used  to  express  a  chemical  vessel, 
perforated  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  also 
an  instrument  mentioned  by  Paracelsus, 
contrived  to  convey  suffumigations  to  the 
uterus  in  hysterical  cases. 

CLEYER,  Andrew,  was  born  at  Cas- 
sel,  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century. 
After  studying  medicine,  he  went  as  phy- 
sician to  Batavia,  where  he  resided  several 
years.  He  transmitted  several  interesting 
communications  to  the  Imperial  Academy, 
of  which  he  had  been  chosen  a  member, 
particularly  "  An  Account  of  Hydatids 
found  in  a  Human  Stomach,"  and  "  Of  the 
Custom  of  the  Indians  of  taking  Opium  ;" 
also  descriptions  and  drawings  of  the  plants 
indigenous  in  Java,  especially  the  roosa- 
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ginseng,  and  tea-plant.  He  likewise  pub- 
lished in  1680,  a  curious  specimen  of  Chi- 
nese medicine. 

Ct.i'banus.  (Quasi  uttxiGctYot  :  from  w»- 
hvmu>,  to  conceal.)  A  portable  furnace,  or 
still,  in  which  the  materials  to  be  wrought 
on  are  shut  up. 

CLIFTON,  Francis,  after  studying  at 
Oxford,  came  to  London,  and  was  admitted 
Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  as 
well  as  of  the  Royal  Society,  about  the 
year  1730.  Two  years  after  he  published 
mi  •'  The  State  of  Physic,  ancient  and 
modern,  with  a  Plan  lor  improving  it  :"  in 
Which  a  law  is  proposed,  to  compel  practi- 
tioners to  send  to  public  institutions  descrip- 
tions of  the  several  cases  which  come  under 
their  care.  He  was  also  author  of  "  A  plain 
and  sure  Way  of  practising  Physic  ;"  and 
translated  soine  parts  of  Hippocrates  into 
English,  with  notes. 

Clima'cter.  (From  KXifx^w,  to  proceed 
gradually.)  The  progression  of  the  life  of 
man.  It  is  usually  divided  into  periods  of 
seven  years. 

Climax.  (From  nht[Aa£a>,  to  proceed.) 
A  name  of  some  antidotes,  which,  in  regu- 
lar proportion,  increased  or  diminished  the 
ingredients  of  which  it  was  composed,  e.  g. 
R.  Cham&dryos  |jjj.  Cenlaurii  ^jj.  Hy- 
perici  jj. 

Climbing  birthwort.  See  Aristolochia  cle- 
malitis. 

CLI'NICAL.  (Clinievu,  from  xx/wi, 
abed.)  Anything  concerning  a  bed  ;  thus 
clinical  lectures,  doses,  a  clinical  physician, 
kc. ;  which  mean  lectures  given  at  the  bed- 
side, observations  taken  from  patients  when 
in  bed,  a  physician  who  visits  his  patients  in 
their  bed,  fcc. 

CLI'NOID.  (Clinoideus ;  from  xhin, 
a  bed,  and  safee,  resemblance.)  Resembling 
a  bed.  The  four  processes  surrounding  the 
sella  turcica  of  the  sphenoid  bone  are  so 
called,  of  which  two  are  anterior,  and  two 
posterior. 

Ceikomastoide'us.  A  corruption  of  clei- 
Uomastoideus. 

Cli'ssus.  A  chemical  term  denoting 
mineral  compound  spirits  ;  but  antimony  is 
considered  as  the  basis  clyssi-     See  Clyssus. 

Clito'ridis  mu  sculus.  See  Erector  cli- 
toridis. 

CLITORIS.  (From  ukirn,  to  enclose, 
or  hide  ;  because  it  is  bid  by  the  laoia  puden- 
dorum.)  Columella.  A  small  glandiform  body, 
like  a  penis  in  miniature, and,  like  it.  covered 
with  a  praepuce,  or  fore-skin.  It  is  situated 
above  nymphs,  and  before  the  opening  of 
the  urinary  passage  of  women.  Anatomy  has 
discovered  that  the  clitoris  is  composed 
like  the  penis,  of  a  cavernous  substance,  and 
ofaglans,  which  has  no  perforation,  but  is 
like  that  of  the  penis,  exquisitely  sensible. 
The  clitoris  is  the  principal  scat  of  pleasure  : 
during  coition  it  is  distended  with  blood, 
*r.<:  after  the  T«-nereal  orgasm  it  becomes 
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flaccid  and  falls.  Instances  have  occurred 
where  the  clitoris  was  so  enlarged  as  to  ena- 
ble  the  female  to  have  venereal  commerce 
with  others;  and,  in  Paris,  this  fact  was 
made  a  public  exhibition  ol  to  the  faculty. 
Women  thus  formed  appear  to  partake,  in 
their  general  form,  less  of  the  leraale  cha- 
racter, and  are  termed  hermaphrodites.  TV, 
clitoris  in  children  is  larger,  in  proportion, 
than  in  full-grown  women:  it  often  pro  i 
beyond  the  external  labia  at  birth. 

C'litori'smus.  (From  unflipi;-)  A  mor- 
bid enlargement  of  the  clitoris. 

CLO'NIC.  (From  K*o»a>,  to  move  to 
and  fro.)     See  Convulsion. 

Clono'hes.  (From  zxcvim,  to  agitate.) 
A  strong  unequal  pulse. 

Clove  bark.     See  Myrtut  caryophyllala. 

Clove  gilliflower.       )  See  uianthw  c 

Clove  July  flower.    V  .    „     » 

Clove  pink.  j 

Clove.     See  Eugenia  Caryophyllala, 

CLOWES,  William,  an  eminent  En- 
lish  surgeon  of  the  16th  century,  received 
his  education  under  George  Keble,  whose 
skill  he  strongly  commends.  After  serving 
for  some  time  professionally  in  the  navy,  he 
settled  in  London  and  was  made  surgeon  to 
Christ's  and  St.  Bartholomew's  hospitals,and 
appears  to  have  had  considerable  practice. 
In  1586  he  was  sent  to  the  Low-Countries, 
to  the  assistance  of  the  army  under  the  Earl 
of  Leicester  ;  and  on  his  return  was  ap- 
pointed surgeon  to  the  Queen.  His  works 
are  in  the  English  language,  but  evince 
much  learning,  as  well  as  skill  in  his  pro- 
fession. The  first  which  he  published  was 
on  the  lues  venerea,  in  1585;  in  which  he 
notices  the  increasing  frequency  of  that  dis- 
ease, and  states  that  in  five  years  he  had 
cured  above  a  thousand  patients  labouring 
under  it  at  St.  Bartholomew's  hospital.  But 
his  most  celebrated  publication  appeared 
three  years  after,  on  the  method  of  treating 
wounds  of  various  kinds,  the  result  of  ex- 
tensive experience,  sanctioned  by  references 
to  the  most  approved  writers.  He  appears 
to  have  possessed  an  enlarged  understand- 
ing, and  was  very  severe  on  all  quacks  and 
impostors;  and  he  may  justly  be  reckoned 
among  the  restorers  and  improvers  of  sur- 
gery in  modern  times. 

CLUNK'S)  A.  (From  dunes,  the  but- 
tocks,) Proctalgia.  An  inflammation  of 
the  buttocks. 

Clu'pea  alo'sa.  The  Linnaean  name 
for  the  shad  or  chad,  whose  flesh  is  by  some 
commended  as  a  restorative. 

CLU'SIA.  (So  called  in  memory  of 
Charles  Clusius,  an  eminent  botanist.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
na:an  system.  Class,  Polygamia.  Order, 
Monoecia.     Balsam-tree. 

C  L  U'T  I  A.     (Named   after  Cluyt,  and 
sometimes  spelled  cluytia.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of   plants  in  the    Linnaean    system 
.  Diotcitr:     Order    Gmutnm 
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Cix  ni  kluthe'ria.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  tree  which  is  by  some  supposed 
(o  afford  the  cascarilla  bark. 

Cluy'tia.     see  Clulia. 

Cly'doh.  (KkuSoiv)  A  fluctuation  and 
flatulency  in  the  stomach. 

Clypea'lis.  (From  clypeus,  a  shield.) 
Formed  like  a  shield. 

Cly'smus.  Clysma.  (From *Kvfa,  to  wash.) 
A  glyster.. 

Cly'ssus.  Clisnus.  A  term  anciently 
used  by  the  chemists  for  medicines  made 
by  the  reunion  of  different  principles,  as 
oil,  salt,  and  spirit,  by  long  digestion  ;  but 
it  is  not  now  practised,  and  the  term  is 
almost  lost. 

Cly'ssus  antimo'nii.  Clyssus  mineralis. 
A#weak  acid  of  sulphur. 

Cly'ster.  Clyslerium.  (From  KAufa,  to 
cleanse.)     A  glyster. 

Cne'mia.  Any  part  connected  with  the 
tibia. 

Cnkmodactyl^'us.  (From  m»u»,  the 
tibia,  and  iTox/uaoc,  a  finger,  or  toe.)  A 
muscle  whose  origin  is  in  the  tibia,  and 
whose  insertion  is  in  the  toes.  Its  office  is 
to  elevate  the  toes.  See  Extensor  longus 
digitorum  pedis. 

Cne'sis.  (From  xv*»,  to  scratch.)  Cnes* 
ma.     Cnesmos.     A  painful  itching. 

CmciLiE'oN.  (From  »v«cgc,  cnicus,  and 
sxsuov,  oil.)  Oil  made  of  the  seeds  of  cnicus. 
Its  virtues  are  the  same  with  those  of  the 
ricinus,  but  in  an  inferior  degree. 

Cm'cus.  (From  watt,  to  scratch.)  The 
plant  used  by  Hippocrates  by  this  name,  is 
supposed  to  be  the  carthamus  ;  but  modern 
botanists  exclude  it  from  the  species  of  this 
plant 

Cni'cus  sylve'stris.  The  Centaurea  be- 
nedict a. 

Cni'dii  co'cci.      )    See    Daphne   Mese- 

Cni'dia  gra'na.    \  reum. 

Cniuo'sis  (From  kv/Jh,  the  nettle.)  An 
itching  sensation,  such  as  is  perceived  from 
the  nettle.     A  dry  ophthalmy. 

Cnipo'tes.     An  itching. 

Cni'smos.     See  Cnesis. 

Cny'ma.  (From  icvoue,  to  scrape,  or 
grate.)  In  Hippocrates  it  signifies  a  rasure, 
puncture,  or  vellication  :  also  the  same  as 
cnesmos,  or  cnesis. 

COAGULA'iNTIA.  (From  coagulo,  to 
incrassate,  or  curdle.)  Such  medicines  as 
coagulate  the  blood  and  juices  flowing  from 
it. 

COAGULABLE  LYMPH.  Lymphacoa- 
gulabilis.  Called  also  fibrin,  being  a  prin- 
cipal constituent  of  muscular  fibres.  It  is  a 
component  part  of  the  blood.  It  may  be 
obtained  in  considerable  quantities,  by 
stirring  the  blood  about  with  a  stick,  when 
it  adheres  to  its  sides.  In  certain  diseased 
actions  it  is  separated  from  the  blood,  and 
is  often  found  in  very  considerable  quan- 
tities in  the  circumscribed  cavities  of  the 
body.    It  has  neither  taste  nor  smell ;  it 


always  possesses  a  white  and  opaque  co- 
lour, is  of  a  glutinous  consistence,  and  il 
dried  by  a  gentle  heat,  becomes  horny. 
The  same  name  has  also  been  given  to  that 
part  of  the  serum,  which  coagulates  when 
heated,  and  which  is  of  an  albuminous 
nature.     See  Albumen. 

COAGULATION.  (Coagulatio  :  from 
con,  and  ago,  to  drive  together  )  The  sepa- 
ration of  the  glutinous  or  viscid  particles,, 
contained  in  any  fluid,  from  the  more  thin 
and  not  coagulable  particles :  thus,  when 
milk  curdles,  the  coagulable  particles  form 
the  curd  ;  and  when  acids  are  thrown-  into 
any  fluid  containing  coagulable  particles, 
they  form  what  is  called  a  coagulum. 

COAGULUM.  A  term  applied  frequent- 
ly to  blood  and  other  fluids,  when  they 
assume  a  jelly-like  consistency. 

Coa'gui.um  alu'minis.  This  is  made  by 
beating  the  white  of  eggs  with  a  little 
alum,  until  it  forms  a  coagulum.  It  is  re- 
commended as  an  efficacious  application 
to  relaxations  of  the  conjunctive  membrane 
of  the  eye. 

Coalte'rn.e  fe'bres.  (From  con,  and 
alternus,  alternate.)  Fevers  mentioned  by 
Bellini,  which  he  describes  as  two  fevers 
affecting  the  same  patient,  and  the  pa- 
roxysm of  one  approaching  as  that  of  the 
other  subsides. 

Coarcta'tio.  (From  coarcto,  to  straiten.) 
The  contraction  or  diminution  of  any 
thing.  Applied  to  the  pulse,  it  means  a 
lessening  iu  number. 

Coarticula'tio.  (From  con,  and  articu- 
latio,  an  articulation.)  That  sort  of  articu- 
lation which  has  manifest  motion. 

CO'BALT.  Cadmia  metallica.  A  metal 
that  has  never  been  found  pure  in  nature. 
We  meet  with  it  almost  always  either  in 
the  state  of  an  oxide,  alloyed  with  other 
metals,  in  the  form  of  a  sulphuret,  or  com- 
bined with  an  acid. 

Cobalt  in  the  state  of  an  oxide  forms  the 
black  cobalt  ore.  This  ore  is  found  in  Ger- 
many, either  in  powder  of  a  black  or  gray 
colour,  or  in  compact  masses.  In  the  last 
form,  it  exhibits  at  its  fracture  rose-coloured 
spots.  There  are  several  varieties  of  this  ore. 

Cobalt,  alloyed  with  other  metals,  forms 
the  dull  while  cobalt  ore.  In  this  ore,  which 
occurs  either  amorphous  or  crystallized, 
cobalt  is  united  to  iron  and  arsenic.  The 
colour  of  this  ore,  when  fresh  broken,  is 
white  or  bluish-gray,  sometimes  with  a 
shade  of  red.  It  has  a  metallic  lustre.  Its 
texture  is  compact.  Cobalt,  united  to 
sulphur,  forms  the  white  cobalt  ore.  It  is 
met  with  in  masses,  or  crystallized  in  cubes, 
dodecahedra,  and  octahedra.  Its  colour 
is  a  tin-white,  sometimes  reddish  yellow. 
Cobalt  in  the  state  of  oxide,  combined  with 
arsenic  acid,  forms  the  red  cobalt  ore,  arse- 
niate  of  cobalt.  It  is  found  in  masses  of 
various  shapes.  Its  colour  is  red,  inclining 
to  orange 
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Cobalt,  when  in  a  pure  state,  is  of  a  steel- 
gray  colour,  with  a  tinge  of  red,  and  a  fine 
close  grain.  It  has  a  granulated  fracture, 
and  is  easily  broken  and  pulverized.  Its 
specific  weight  is  between  7.700  and  7.811. 
It  requires  a  very  intense  heat  for  its  fusion, 
nearly  equal  to  that  necessary  to  melt  cast 
iron.  When  heated  in  contact  with  the  air, 
it  oxidizes  before  fusion.  Phosphorus  ren- 
ders it  very  fusible,  and  converts  it  into  a 
phosphuret.  It  unites  to  sulphur  with  diffi- 
culty, but  very  well  with  the  alkaline  sulphu- 
rets  by  fusion.  When  alloyed  with  metals 
it  renders  them  granulated,  rigid,  and  brittle. 
It  is  attacked  by  the  greater  number  of  the 
acids,  and  unites  with  the  boracic  acid. 
Its  solutions  in  different  acids  become  green 
when  heated  ;  and  from  this  property,  it  is 
used  as  an  ink,  which,  when  written  with 
on  paper,  is  invisible,  but  becomes  visible 
when  gently  heated,  and  disappears  when 
cold.  It  takes  fire  in  oxygenated  muriatic 
acid  gas.  It  colours  glass  of  a  fine  blue. 
It  unites  with  platina,  gold,  iron,  nickel, 
eopper,  and  arsenic,  by  fusion  ;  but  silver, 
lead,  bismuth,  and  mercury  refuse  to 
unite  with  it  in  the  dry  way.  In  its  purest 
state,  it  is  not  only  obedient  to  the  magnet, 
but,  if  we  may  trust  to  the  accuracy  of 
some  experiments  made  by  Kohl  and 
Wenzel,  it  may  even  receive  a  magnetical 
attractive  power. 

Nitrate  of  potash  oxidizes  cobalt  readily. 
It  detonates  by  the  blow  of  a  hammer 
when  nixed  with  oxygenated  muriate  of 
potash.  It  produces  fine  colours  in  por- 
celain enamels,  artificial  gems,  &.c. 

COBHAM  WATERS.  Weak  saline  pur- 
ging waters. 

COBRA  DE  CAPE'LLO.  (From  cobra, 
the  head,  or  covering,  Span.)  Crotalus 
horridus  of  Linnaeus.  The  rattle  snake; 
the  stone  out  of  whose  head  is  said  to  be 
an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  venomous 
animals. 

Co'cca  cni'dia      See  Daphne  mesereum. 

Cocca'rium.  (From  hchkov,  a  berry.)  A 
Tery  small  pill. 

COCCINE'LLA.  (Dim.  from  coccus,  a 
berry  ;  from  its  resemblance  to  a  berry.) 
Sec  Coccus  cacti. 

Cncco-BA'i.sAMrM.  The  fruit  of  the  true 
balsam. 

Coccogni'ma.  Gravacnidia.  Cocca  cnidii. 
The  seeds  of  the  Daphne  mezereum  are  so 
iermed.  They  are  violently  purgative.  See 
Daphne  mezeruiin. 

Co'ccos.     See  Daphne  mezereum. 

Co'cculi  1'ndi  aroma'tici.  The  piper 
Jamaicense. 

CO'CCULUS     PND1CUS.  (Dim.    of 

a««89?,  a  berry)  See  Menispermum  cocculvs. 

Co'cctiM  ba'phicum.  A  name  for  chermes. 

CO'CCUS.  The  name,  in  entomology, 
of  a  tribe  ofinsects. 

Cn'cccs  ca'cti.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  cochineal  animal  Cocemelta.  CocciniUa. 
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ficis  India  grana.  Scarabaolus  hemisphttri- 
cus  Cochinelifera  cochinilla.  Coccus  Ameri- 
cans. Cochinelle.  Coccus  Indicus  tmctoriui. 
Cochineal.  The  female  of  a  species  of  insect 
called  Coccus  cacti,  that  is  found  on,  and 
collected  in  South  America,  from  the 
Opuntia,  or  Indian  fig-tree.  It  possesses 
simulating  qualities,  and  is  ordered  by  the 
College  inthe  tinctura  cardamomi  composita, 
and  tinctura  cinchona,  composita  ;  but,  most 
probably,  merely  on  account  of  the  beautiful 
red  colour,  which  it  imparts  to  them. 

COCCYGfc'US.  (Coccygeus,  sc.  museu- 
lus ;  from  kojcku|  :  because  it  is  inserted 
into  the  coccyx.)  [schio-cocigien  of  Dumas. 
A  muscle  of  the  os  coccygis,  situated  within 
the  pelvis.  It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy, 
from  the  spinous  process  of  the  ischium, 
and  covers  the  inside  of  the  sacro-ischiatic 
ligament ;  from  this  narrow  beginning  it 
gradually  increases  to  form  a  thin  fleshy 
belly,  interspersed  with  tendinous  fibres. 
It  is*  inserted  into  the  extremity  of  the  os 
sacrum,  and  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
os  coccygis,  laterally.  Its  use  is  to  support 
and  move  the  os  coccygis  forwards,  and  to 
tie  it  more  firmly  to  the  sucrum. 

CO'CCYGIS  OS.  (From  *oicxv%,  the 
cuckoo,  whose  bill  it  is  said  to  represent.) 
Cauda.  Ossis  sacri  acumen.  Coccyx.  This 
bone  is  a  small  appendage  to  the  point  of 
the  sacrum,  terminating  this  inverted  co- 
lumn with  an  acute  point,  and  found  in 
very  different  conditions  in  the  several 
stages  of  life.  In  the  child,  it  is  merely 
cartilage,  and  we  can  find  no  point  of 
bone:  during  youth,  it  is  ossifying  into 
distinct  bones,  which  continue  moveable 
upon  each  other  till  manhood  ;  then  the 
separate  bones  gradually  unite  with  each 
other,  so  as  to  form  one  conical  bone, 
with  bulgings  and  marks  of  the  pieces  of 
which  it  was  originally  composed ;  but 
still  the  last  bone  continues  to  move  upon 
the  joint  of  the  sacrum,  till,  in  advanced 
years,  it  is  at  last  firmly  united  ;  later  in 
women  than  in  men,  with  whom  it  is  often 
fixed  at  twenty  or  twenty-five.  It  is  not, 
like  the  os  sacrum,  flat,  but  of  a  roundish 
form,  convex  without,  and  concave  in- 
wards ;  forming  with  the  sacrum  the  lowest 
part  of  the  pelvis  behind.  It  has  no  holes 
like  the  sacrum  ;  lias  no  communication 
with  the  spinal  canal,  and  transmits  no 
nerves  ;  but  points  forwards  to  support  the 
lower  parts  of  the  rectum  ;  thus  it  contracts 
the  lower  opening  of  the  pelvis,  so  as  to 
support  effectually  the  rectum,  bladder,  and 
womb  ;  and  yet  continues  so  moveable  in 
women,  as  to  recede  in  time  of  labour,  al- 
lowing the  head  of  the  child  to  pass. 

CO'CCYX.  (Kck*i/£,  the  cuckoo.)  See 
Coccygis  os.  Also  the  part  in  which  the  os 
coccygis  is  placed. 

Co'chja.  (From  »5£«a>,  to  turn  or  make 
round)  Ad  ancient  name  of  some  officinal 
pill* 
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Co'chineal.    See  Coccus  cacti. 

CO'CHLEA.  (From  xo^afa,  to  turn 
round.)  A  cavity  of  the  internal  ear,  re- 
building the  shell  of  a  snail,  in  which  are 
observed,  the  modiolus,  or  nucleus,  extend- 
ing from  its  basis  to  the  apex,  the  scala  lym- 
jiani,  scala  veslibuli,  and  spiral  lamina. 

Co'chlea  terre'stris.     See  Limax. 

COCHLEA'RE.  (From  cochlea,  a  cockle, 
whose  shell  its  bowl  represents.)  A  spoon- 
ful. In  prescriptions  it  is  sometimes  ab- 
breviated thus,  cock.  Cochleare  magnum, 
is  a  table-spoon  ;  cochleare  medivm,  a  des- 
sert or  pap  spoon  :  and  cochleare  minimum, 
a  tea-spoon. 

COCHLEA'RIA.  (From  cochleare,  a 
spoon  ;  so  called  from  its  resemblance.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
naean  system.  Class,  Tetradynamia.  Older, 
ijiliculosa. 

Cochlea'ria  armora'cia.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  horse-radish.  Raphanus 
rustiennus.  Armorucia.  Raphanus  marinus. 
Raphanus  sylvesti  is.  Horse-radish.  The  plant 
which  affords  this  root  is  the L'ochlearia  ar- 
mor'acia;  foliis  radical ihus  lanccolalis  crenatis, 
caulinisincisis,  of  Linnaeus.  Horse-radish  has 
long  been  received  into  the  materia  medica, 
and  is  also  well  known  at  our  tables.  "  It 
affects  the  organs  both  of  taste  and  smell 
with  a  quick  penetrating  pungency,  never- 
theless it  contains  in  certain  vessels  a  sweet 
juice,  which  sometimes  exudes  in  little  drops 
upon  the  surface.  Its  pungent  matter  is  of 
a  very  volatile  kind,  being  totally  dissipated 
in  drying,  and  carried  off  in  evaporation;  or 
distillation  by  water;  as  the  pungency  ex- 
hales, the  sweet  matter  of  the  root  becomes 
more  sensible,  though  this  also  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  dissipated  or  destroyed.  It  impreg- 
nates both  water  and  spirit,  by  infusion,  or 
by  distillation,  very  richly  with  its  active 
matters.  In  distillation  with  water,  it  yields 
a  small  quantity  of  essential  oil,  exceedingly 
penetrating  and  pungent. 

Dr.  Cullen  has  mentioned  every  thing  ne- 
cessary to  be  known  respecting  the  medicinal 
virtues  of  horse-radish,  we  shall  therefore 
transcribe  all  that  the  ingenious  professor 
has  written  on  this  subject.  "The  root  of 
this  plant  only  is  employed  ;  and  it  affords 
one  of  the  most  acrid  substances  of  this 
order,  (Siliquose,)  and  therefore  proves  a 
powerful  stimulant,  whether  externally  or 
tnternally  employed.  Externally,  it  readily 
inflames  the  skin,  and  proves  a  rubefacient 
that  may  be  employed  with  advantage  in 
palsy  and  rheumatism  ;  and  if  its  application 
be  long  continued,  it  produces  blisters. 
Taken  internally,  it  may  be  so  managed  as  to 
relieve  hoarseness,  by  acting  on  the  fauces. 
Received  into  the  stomach.it  stimulates  this, 
and  promotes  digestion  ;  and  therefore  is 
properly  employed  as  a  condiment  with  our 
animal  food..  If  it  be  infused  in  water,  and 
a  portion  of  this  infusion  be  taken  with  a 
draught    of  warm   water,  it    readllv 


proves  emetic,  and  may  either  be  employed 
by  itself  to  excite  vomiting,  or  to  assist  the 
operation  of  other  emetics.  Infused  in  water, 
and  taken  into  the  stomach,  it  proves  stimu- 
lant to  the  nervous  system,  and  is  thereby 
useful  in  palsy,  and,  if  employed  in  large 
quantity,  it  proves  heating  to  the  whole 
body;  and  thereby  it  proves  often  useful  in 
chronic  rheumatism,  whether  arising  from 
scurvy  or  other  causes.  Bergius  has  given 
us  a  particular  method  of  exhibiting  this 
root,  which  is,  by  cutting  it  down,  without 
bruising,  into  small  pieces;  and  these,  if 
swallowed  without  chewing,  may  be  taken 
down  in  large  quantities,  to  that  of  a  table- 
spoonful.  \nd  the  author  alleges,  that,  in 
ibis  way,  taken  in  the  morning  for  a  month 
together,  this  root  has  been  extremely  useful 
in  arthritic  cases,  which,  however,  I  sup- 
pose to  have  been  of  the  rheumatic  kind. 
It  would  seem,  in  this  manner  employed, 
analogous  to  the  use  of  unbruised  mustard- 
seed  ;  it  gives  put  in  the  stomach  its  subtile 
volatile  parts,  that  stimulate  considerably 
without  inflaming.  The  matter  of  horse- 
radish, like  the  same  matter  of  the  other  sili- 
quose plants  carried  into  the  blood-vessels, 
passes  readily  into  the  kidneys,  and  proves  a 
powerful  diuretic,  and  is  therefore  useful  in 
dropsy  ;  and  we  need  not  say,  that,  in  this 
manner,  by  promoting  both  urine  and  per- 
spiration, it  has  been  long  known  as  one  of 
the  most  powerful  antiscorbutics." 

Cochlea'ria  horte'nsis.  Lemon  scurvy- 
grass. 

Cochlea'ria  officinalis.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  lemon  scurvy-grass.  Coch- 
lears horlcmis.  This  indigenous  plant, 
Cochtearia  officinalis ;  foliis  radicalibus  cor- 
dato  subrotundis,  caulinis  oblongis  subsinnntis, 
of  Linnaeus,  is  cultivated  in  gardens  for  its 
medicinal  qualities.  Its  expressed  juice  has 
been  long  considered  as  the  most  effectual 
of  the  scorbutic  plants. 

Cocho'ne.  (From  n^a,  to  turn  round.) 
Galen  explains  this  to  be  the  juncture  of  the 
ischium,  near  the  seat  or  breech  ;  whence 
says  he,  all  the  adjacent  parts  about  the  seat 
are  called  by  the  same  name.  Hesychius 
says,  that  corhone  is  the  part  of  the  spine 
which  is  adjacent  to  the  os  sacrum. 

COCKBl'KiN,  William,  was  born  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century.  After 
being  some  years  physician  to  the  navy,  he 
settled  in  London  ;  and  soon  distinguished 
himself  so  much,  that  he  was  admitted  into 
the  College,  as  well  as  the  Royal  Society, 
and  made  physician  to  King  William.  He 
published  a  "  Treatise  on  Sea  Diseases," 
which  was  often  reprinted,  and  translated 
into  French  and  German.  He  referred  the 
scurvy  principally  to  the  diet  of  seamen,  and 
considered  fresh  provisions  as  the  chief  re- 
medy for  it.  He  wrote  also  on  Alvine 
Fluxes,  on  Gonorrhoea,  (which  he  contends 
may  exist  independent  of  syphilis,)  and  on 
the   Human   (Economy  ;  which  latter  pub- 
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lication  was  much  noticed  at  the  time,  but 
is  since  superseded  by  more  accurate  trea- 
tises. 

CO'COS.  (So  called  from  the  Portu- 
guese coco,  or  coquen,  the  three  holes  at  the 
end  of  the  cocoa-nut  shell,  giving  it  the  re- 
semblance of  a  monkey's  head.)  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Monoecia.  Order,  Htxandria.  The 
cocoa-nut  tree. 

Co'cos  nuciff/ra.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant,  whose  fruit  is  the  cocoa-nut. 

Co'cos  ectyra'cea.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  which  affords  the  palm  oil, 
Oleum  palmce,  which  is  produced  chiefly 
from  the  fruit  of  the  Cocos  bidyracea ;  intr- 
mis,  froadibus  pennalis ;  foliotis  sim/ilicibus, 
of  Linnaeus,  by  bruising  and  dissolving  the 
kernels  of  the  fruit  in  water,  without  the 
aid  of  heat,  by  which  the  oil  is  separated, 
and  rises  to  the  surface,  and  on  being  washed 
two  or  three  times,  is  rendered  lit  tor  use. 
When  brought  into  this  country,  it  is  of  the 
consistence  of  an  ointment,  and  of  an  orange- 
yellow  colour,  with  little  taste,  and  of  a 
strong,  though  not  disagreeable  smell.  Its 
use  is  confined  to  external  applications  in 
pains,  tumours,  and  sprains  ;  but  it  appears 
to  possess  very  little,  if  any,  advantage  over 
other  bland  oils. 

Co'ction.  (From  coquo,  to  boil.)  Con- 
coction. Digestion.  In  a  medical  sense, 
signifies  that  alteration,  whatever  it  be,  or 
however  occasioned,  which  is  made  in  the 
crude  matter  of  a  distemper,  whereby  it  is 
either  fitted  for  a  discharge,  or  rendered 
harmless  to  the  body.  This  is  often  brought 
about  by  nature  ;  that  is,  by  the  vis  vitae, 
or  the  disposition  or  natural  tendency  >>f 
the  matter  itself,  or  else  by  proper  reme- 
dies, which  may  so  alter  its  bulk,  figure, 
cohesion,  or  give  it  a  particular  determi- 
nation, so  as  to  prevent  any  farther  ill  ef- 
fects, or  drive  it  quite  out  of  the  body. 
And,  that  time  of  a  disease  wherein  this 
action  is  performing,  is  called  its  state  of 
coction. 

Cocu'stu.     The  name  for  courbaiil. 

Codocf/le.  (From  xuS'ta,  a  bulb,  and 
k»x>i,  a  tumour.)     A  bubo. 

Coda'ga  Pala.  See  Ntrium  antidysente- 
ricum. 

Cceca'lis.  (From  c.ozciim,  the  blind 
out,  through  which  it  runs.)  A  vein,  being 
a  branch  from  the  concave  side  of  the  vena 
mesaraica. 

Cce'la.  (From  k:i\c;,  hollow.)  The 
hollow  pits  above,  and  sometimes  below 
the  eyes.  The  hollow  parts  at  the  bottom 
of  the  feet. 

CcE'r.iA.  (From  xoixa,  hollow.)  A 
cavity  in  any  part  of  the  body.  The  belly. 
The  womb. 

CtE'LlAC  ARTERY.  (Ccetiacus,  be- 
longing to  the  belly  ;  from  nu\t*,  the  belly.) 
Arltria  cuzliaca.  The  first  branch  given  off 
from  the  aorta  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 
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It  sends  branches  to  the  diaphragm,  sta- 
mach,  liver,  pylorus,  duodenum,  omentum, 
and  spleen. 

COJ'LIAC  PA'SSION.  (Ccehacus,  be- 
longing to  the  belly  ;  from  koixm,  the  belly.) 
Calico,  chylusa.  Ccelica  laclea.  'there  are 
very  great  differences  among  physicians 
concerning  the  nature  of  this  disease.  Sau- 
vages  says  it  is  a  chronic  flux,  in  which 
the  aliment  is  discharged  half  digested. 
Dr.  Culleu  considers  it  as  a  species  of  di- 
arrhoea, and  mentions  it  in  his  third  and 
fourth  species,  under  the  terms  mucosa, 
chylosa,  lactea  ;  making  the  purulenta  only 
symptomatic.  See  Diarrhcea.  It  is  attended 
with  great  pains  in  the  stomach,  resembling 
the  pricking  of  pins  ;  rumbling  and  flatus 
in  the  intestines;  white  stools,  because  de- 
prived of  bile  ;  while  the  patient  becomes 
weak  and  lean. 

Cqclo'ma.  (From  koi\o(,  hollow.)  An 
ulcer  in  the  tunica  cornea  of  the  eye. 

C(elosto'mia.  (From  miko;,  hollow, 
and  Topa,  the  mouth.)  A  delect  in  speak- 
ing, when  a  person's  speech  is  obscured  by 
sounding  as  if  his  voice  proceeded  from  a 
cavern. 

Ccenoi.o'gia.  (From  noivo;,  common, 
and  xoyo;,  discourse.)  A  consultation,  or 
common  consideration  of  a  disease,  by  two 
or  more  physicians. 

Cceso'tes.  (From  jkwvjc,  common.) 
The  physicians  of  the  methodic  sect  as- 
serted that  all  diseases  arose  from  relaxation, 
stricture,  or  a  mixture  of  both.  These  were 
called  coznotcs.  viz.  what  diseases  have  in 
common. 

CffiRu'LEns  la'pis.  The  sulphate  of  cop- 
per.    See  Cttpri  sulphas. 

C(e'te.  (From  mt/uxt,  to  lie  down.)  A 
bed,  or  couch,  for  a  sick  person. 

CO'FFEA.  (From  kofuah,  a  mixing 
together,  Hebr. ;  so  called  from  the  plea- 
sant potation  which  is  made  from  its  berry, 
others  assert  that  the  true  name  is  (Jajfb, 
from  Caffa,  a  province  in  South  America, 
where  the  tree  grows  spontaneously  in  great 
abundance.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Petttandria. 
Order,  Motio^yrria.     the  coffte-tree. 

Co'ffka  Ara'bica.  The  plant  which 
affords  coffee.  Jasminum  Jirabicum.  Cho- 
ava.  Coffee  is  the  seeds  of  the  Coffea ; 
floribus  quinquefidis,  dispermis,  of  Linnaeus. 
The  coffee-tree  is  cultivated  in  Arabia,  Per- 
sia, the  East  Indies,  the  Isle  of  Bourbon, 
and  several  parts  of  America.  Good 'Tur- 
key coffee  is  by  far  the  most  salutary  of  all 
liquors  drunk  at  meal  time.  It  possesses 
nervine  and  adstringent  qualities,  and  may 
be  drunk  with  advantage  at  all  times,  ex- 
cept when  there  is  bile  in  the  stomach.  It 
is  said  to  be  a  good  antidote  against  an  over- 
dose of  opium,  and  to  relieve  obstinate  spas- 
modic asthmas.  For  the  latter  purpose,  the 
coffee  ought  to  be  of  the  best  Mocco,  newly 
burnt,  and  made  very  strong,  immediately 
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after  grinding  it.  Sir  John  Pringle  com- 
monly ordered  one  ounce  for  a  dose  ;  which 
is  lo  be  repeated  fresh,  after  the  interval 
of  a  quarter,  or  half  an  hour  ;  and  which 
he  directed  to  he  taken  without  milk  or 
sugar. 

If  coffee  be  drunk  warm  within  an  hour 
after  dinner  it  is  of  singular  use  to  those 
who  have  headach,  from  weakness  in  the 
stomach,  contracted  by  sedentary  habits, 
elose  attention,  or  accidental  drunkenness. 
It  is  of  service  when  the  digestion  is  weak  ; 
and  persons  afflicted  with  the  sick  headach 
are  much  benefitted  by  its  use,  in  some  in- 
stances, though  this  effect  is  by  no  means 
uniform.  Coffee  is  ofien  imitated  by  roast- 
ing rye  with  a  few  almonds. 

CO'GAN,  William,  was  horn  in  Somer- 
setshire, about  the  middle  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. He. studied,  and  took  the  degree  of 
bachelor  in  medicine  at  Oxford  ;  soon  after 
which  he  was  appointed  master  of  the 
school  at  Manchester,  where  he  also  prac- 
tised in  his  profession  till  his  death  in  1607. 
He  published  a  curious  book,  abounding  in 
classical  quotation-,  entitled  "  The  Haven 
of  Health,"  in  which  he  strongly  recom- 
mends temperance  and  exercise.  There  is 
added  an  account  of  the  sweating  sickness  ; 
and  of  a  remarkable  disorder,  which  pre- 
vailed at  Oxford  in  July  and  August  1575, 
before  he  left  it,  by  which  he  states  that  in 
thirty-seven  days,  "  there  died  510  persons, 
all  men  and  no  women." 

COHE'SIOJN.  (From  con,  and  hecrto,  to 
stick  together.)  Vis  cohcesionis.  Vis  ad- 
hmsionis.  Vis  atlrartionis.  That  force  in 
the  particles  of  matter  whereby  they  are 
connected  in  such  a  way  that  they  resist 
any  attempt  towards  their  removal  or  se- 
paration. It  is  a  species  of  attraction.  See 
attraction. 

Cohoba'tion.  (A  term  invented  by  Pa- 
racelsus.) Cohobalio.  Coliobium.  Colioph. 
The  ancient  chemists  use  this  term  to  signi- 
fy the  distillation  of  a  fluid  poured  afresh 
upon  a  substance  of-  the  same  kind  as  that 
upon  which  it  was  before  distilled,  and  re- 
pealing this  operation  several  times,  to  make 
it  more  efficacious.  For  this  purpose,  the 
vessel  called  pelican  was  employed. 

Co'hol.  (Cohol,  Heb.)  Castellus  says 
this  word  is  used  in  Avicenna,  to  express 
dry  collyria  for  the  eyes,  in  fine  powder. 

Coi'liha.  (From  Kotxta,  the  bowels.)  A 
sudden  swelling  of  the  belly  from  wind. 

Coilosto'mia.  (From  jm/a«,  hollow,  and 
ro^ta,  the  mouth.)  A  defect  of  speaking, 
from  the  palate,  or  through  the  nose. 

Coindica'ntia.  (From  con,  and  indico, 
to  indicate.)  Signs,  or  symptoms,  are  called 
coindicant,  when,  besides  the  usual  inciden- 
tal appearances,  there  occur  others,  as  age, 
habit,  season,  &.c. 

Coi'ka.    A  name  for  catechu. 

GOITER,  Volchek,  was  born  at  Gro- 
ninjren  in  1534.     After  studvine  at  the  dif- 


ferent universities  in  Italy,  he  attended  as 
physician  to  the  French  army  during  one 
campaign,  that  he  might  have  more  oppor- 
tunity for  investigating  human  anatomy 
He  then  settled  at  iNuremberg,  where  he 
continued  till  his  death  in  1576.  He  made 
considerable  improvements  in  anatomy  and 
surgery.  He  found  that  the  brain  had  a 
motion  communicated  to  it  by  the  arteries  ; 
and  that  in  some  animals  the  organ  might 
be  removed  without  destroying  life.  He  first 
described  the  corpora  lutea  in  the  ovaria  ; 
and  noticed  t-he  order  in  which  the  parts  of 
the  chick  are  evolved.  He  described  the 
frontal  sinuses,  and  the  organ  of  hearing, 
more  accurately  than  any  preceding  author. 
He  pointed  out  two  muscles  which  depress 
the  eye-brows,  and  two  which  perform  the 
same  office  to  the  lips.  He  observed,  that 
injuries  to  the  brain  are  more  dangerous 
when  the  dura  matter  remains  entire  ;  aud 
therefore  he  boldly  divided  that  membrane. 
He  was  accustomed  also  to  pare  down  fun- 
gi arising  from  the  brain.  He  published  good 
plates  of  the  cartilages,  of  the  fcetal  skele- 
ton, and  ot  those  of  various  animals,  Lc. 

CO'ITUS.  (From  coco,  to  go  together.) 
The  conjunction  of  the  male  and  female  iu 
the  act  of  procreation. 

Co'la.  (From  kwxw,  a  joint.)  The  joints. 

Colato'ria  la'ctf.a.  Astruc  says  they 
were  formerly  called  glands,  and  are  situa- 
ted in  the  third  and  internal  tunic  of  the 
uterus,  and,  that  they  are  vesiculo-vascular 
bodies. 

Colato'rium.  (From  colo,  to  strain.)  A 
strainer  of  any  kind. 

Colaju'ra.  (From  colo,  to  strain.)  A 
filtered  or  strained  liquor. 

COLBATCH,  John,  was  born  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  17lh  century.  He  practised 
in  London,  first  as  a  surgeon  and  apotheca- 
ry, afterward  as  a  physician,  and  had  con- 
siderable repute.  He  published  several 
works  :  the  first  was  "  A  New  Light  of 
Chirurgery,"  condemning  the  use  of  tents, 
and  the  injection  of  acrid  substances  into 
wounds ;  then  a  treatise,  in  which  most 
diseases  are  described  to  alkalescency,  and 
acids  strongly  recommended  ;  this  in  a  sub- 
sequent publication  he  applied  particularly 
to  the  gout ;  lastly,  he  highly  extolled  the 
misletoe  as  a  remedy  for  epilepsy  and  other 
nervous  diseases. 

Colcaquahui'tl.  An  American  plant, 
commccled  in  palsies  and  uterine  disor- 
ders, according  to  Ray. 

COLCESTRE'NSIS  AQUA.  Colchester 
water.  This  mineral  water  is  of  the  bitter 
purging  kind,  similar  to  that  of  Epsom,  but 
not  so  strong. 

CO'LCHICUM.  (From  Colchis,  a  city  of 
Armenia,  where  this  plant  is  supposed  to 
have  been  common.)  1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Hexandria.  Order,  Tryginia.  Mea- 
dow saffron. 
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2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  mea- 
dow -satfron.     See  Cotchicum  aulumvale. 

Co'lchicum  autumna'i.k.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  common  meadow-saffron.  Col- 
chicum ;  foliis  plants  lanceolalis  ereclis,  of 
Linnaeus.  A  native  of  England.  The  sensible 
qualities  or  the  fresh  root  are  very  various, 
according  to  the  pliice  of  growth  and  season 
of  the  year.  In  autumn  it  is  almost  inert, 
but  in  the  beginning  of  summer  highly 
acrid ;  hence  some  have  found  it  to  be  a 
corrosive  poison,  whilst  others  have  eaten 
it  in  considerable  quantity,  without  experi- 
encing any  effect.  When  it  is  possessed  of 
acrimony,  this  is  of  the  same  nature  with 
that  of  garlic  and  some  other  plants,  and 
is  entirely  destroyed  by  drying.  The  Ger- 
man physicians  have  celebrated  its  virtues 
as  a  diuretic,  in  hydrothorax,  and  other 
dropsies ;  and  in  France  it  continues  to  be 
a  favourite  remedy  ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless, 
in  this  country  unsuccessful,  or  at  best,  a 
very  uncertain  remedy.  The  expressed  juice 
is  used,  in  Alsace,  (o  destroy  vermin  in  the 
heads  of  children.  The  officinal  preparations 
of  colchicum  are,  Syr.  Colch  Autum. 
Edin.  Pharm.  The  oxymel  colchici  of  the 
former  London  pharmacopoeia,  is  now  omit- 
ted, and  the  acetum  colchici  ordered  in  its 
room  ;  as  the  honey  may  easily  be  added 
extemporaneously,  if  it  be  thought  requisite. 
The  following  is  the  formula  of  the  present 
London  Pharm.  for  preparing  the  acetum 
colchici,  or  vinegar  of  meadow-saffron : 
"  Take  of  fresh  meadow-saffron  root  sliced 
an  ounce  ;  acetic  acid,  a  pint;  proof  spi- 
rit, a  fluid  ounce.  Macerate  the  meadow- 
saffron  root  in  the  acid,  in  a  covered  glass 
vessel,  for  twenty-four  hours ;  then  press 
out  the  liquor  and  set  it  by,  that  the  fecu- 
lencies  may  subside ;  lastly,  add  the  spirit 
to  the  clear  liquor."  The  dose  is  from  3ss 
to  3jss. 

Co'lchicum  illv'ricum.  The  plant  sup- 
posed to  afford  the  hermodaclyls.  See  Her- 
viodactylus. 

Co'lchicum  Zevla'nicum.  See  Zedoaria. 

Co'lcothar  vitri'oli.  Chalcitis.  The 
remains  of  calcined  martial  vitriol. 

COLD.  A  privation  of  heat.  It  is  no- 
thing positive,  but  somewhat  of  the  nega- 
tive kind.  The  human  body  contains  within 
itself,  as  long  as  it  is  living,  a  principle  of 
warmth  :  if  any  other  body,  being  in  con- 
tact with  it,  abstracts  the  heat  with  unusual 
rapidity,  it  is  said  to  be  cold  ;  but  if  it  car- 
ries off  the  heat  more  slowly  than  usual,  or 
even  communicates  heat  to  our  body,  it  is 
said  to  be  hot. 

A  cold  is  a  popular  name  also  for  a  ca- 
tarrh.    See  Catarrhus. 

COLD  AFFUSION.  A  process  former- 
ly sometimes  practised  by  physicians,  but 
lately  introduced  by  Dr.  Currie,  of  Liver- 
pool, in  the  treatment  of  typhus  fever,  and 
■which  appears  to  possess  an  uniformity  of 
success,  which  we  look  for  in  vain  in  al- 
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most  any  other  branch  of  medical  practice. 
The  remedy  consists  merely  in  placing  the 
patient  in  a  bathing-tub,  or  other  emu c 
nient  vessel,  and  pouring  a  pailtul  of  cold 
water  upon  his  body  ;  after  which  he  is 
wiped  dry,  and  again  put  to  bed.  It  should 
be  noted, 

First,  That  it  is  the  loio  contagious  fever 
in  which  the  cold  affusion  is  to  be  employ- 
ed. The  first  symptoms  of  which  are  a  dull 
headach,  with  restlessness  and  shivering; 
pains  in  the  back,  and  all  over  the  body, 
the  tongue  foul,  with  great  prostration  of 
strength  ;  the  headach  becoming  more 
acute,  the  heat  of  the  body,  by  the  thermo- 
meter 102°  to  105°  or  more  ;  general  rest- 
lessness, increasing  to  delirium,  particularly 
in  the  night. 

Secondly,  That  it  is  in  the  early  stage  of 
the  disease  we  must  employ  the  remedy ; 
and  generally  in  the  state  of  the  greatest  heat 
and  exacerbation. 

Thirdly,  It  is  affusion,  not  immersion,  that 
must  be  employed. 

Since  the  first  publication  of  Dr.  Curries 
work,  the  practice  of  affusion  has  been  ex- 
tended throughout  England;  and  its  efficacy 
has  been  established  in  some  stages  of  the 
disease, from  which  the  author  had  originally 
proscribed  the  practice  of  it.  One  of  the 
cautionary  injunctionswhich  had  been  given 
for  the  affusion  of  cold  water  in  fever,  was, 
never  to  employ  it  in  cases  where  the  patient 
had  a  sense  of  chilliness  upon  him,  even  if  the 
thermometer,  applied  to  the  trunk  of  the 
body,  indicated  a  preternatural  degree  of 
heat.  In  his  last  edition  of  Reports,  how- 
ever, Dr.  Currie  has  given  the  particulars  of 
a  case  of  this  description,  in  which  the  cold 
affusion  was  so  managed  as  to  produce  a 
successful  event. 

In  fevers  arising  from,  or  accompanied  by, 
topical  inflammation, his  experience  does  not 
justify  the  use  of  cold  affusion  ;  though,  in 
a  great  variety  of  these  cases,  the  warm  af- 
fusion may  be  used  with  advantage.  "  And," 
pays  he,  "  though  I  have  used  the  cold  af- 
fusion in  some  instances,  so  late  as  the 
twelfth  or  fourteenth  day  of  contagions 
fever,  with  safety  and  success,  yet  it 
can  only  be  employed,  at  this  advanced  pe- 
riod, in  the  instances  in  which  the  heat 
keeps  up  steadily  above  the  natural  stan- 
dard, and  the  respiration  continues  free.  In 
such  cases  1  have  seen  it  appease  agitation 
and  restlessness,  dissipate  delirium,  and,  as 
it  were,  snatch  the  patient  from  impending 
dissolution.  But  it  is  in  the  early  stages  of 
fever  (let  me  again  repeal)  that  it  ought  al- 
ways to  be  employed,  if  possible  ;  and 
where,  without  any  regard  to  the  heat  of 
the  patient,  it  is  had  recourse  to  in  the  last 
stage  of  fever,  after  every  other  remedy  has 
failed,  and  the  case  appears  desperate,  (of 
which  I  have  heard  several  instances,)  can 
it  appear  surprising  that  the  issue  should 
sometimes  be  unfavourable  J" 
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^Numerous  communications  from  various 
practitioners,  in  the  West  and  .East  Indies, 
in  Egypt  a|'d  America,  also  show  the  effi- 
cacy of  allusion  in  the  raging  fevers  of  hot 
countries. 

COLE,  William,  studied  at  Oxford, 
and  took  his  degree  there  in  1666.  After 
practising  some  time  at  Bristol,  he  came  to 
London,  and  distinguished  himself  by  several 
publications  on  physiology  and  medicine, 
which  however  are  too  theoretical.  The 
principal  are  on  animal  secretion,  on  apo- 
plexy, on  the  cause  of  fever,  on  insensible 
perspiration,  k.c.  He  published  also  a  case 
of  epilepsy,  cured,  in  his  opinion,  by  the 
misletoe. 

Co'les.  (From  ucu/\cc,  a  stalk.)  Colts. 
The  penis. 

Colewort.     See  Brassica. 

Co'li  de'xtrum  ligame'ntum.  Where 
the  mesentary  changes  its  name  for  that  of 
mesocolon,  (near  the  extremity  of  the  ileum,) 
the  particular  lamina  which  is  turned  to  the 
right  side,  forms  a  small  transverse  fold, 
which  is  thus  pamed. 

Co'li  sini'strum  ligame'ntum.  It  is  a 
contraction  of  the  mesocolon,  a  little  below 
the  left  kidney. 

COLICA.  (From  aaAcv,  colon,  the 
name  of  one  of  the  intestines.)  The  colic. 
The  appellation  of  colic  is  commonly  given 
to  all  pains  in  the  abdomen,  almost  indiscri- 
minately :  but,  from  the  different  causes 
and  circumstances  of  this  disorder,  it  is 
differently  denominated.  When  the  pain 
is  accompanied  wiih  a  vomiting  of  bile,  or 
with  obstinate  costiveness,  it  is  called  a 
bilious  colic:  if  flatus  causes  the  pain,  that 
is,  if  attended  with  temporary  distention, 
relieved  by  the  discharge  of  wind,  it  takes 
the  name  of  flatulent  or  windy  colic  ;  when 
accompanied  with  heat  and  inflammation,  it 
takes  the  name  of  inflammatory  colic,  or 
tnteritis.  When  this  disease  arises  to  a 
violent  height,  and  is  attended  with  obsti- 
nate costiveness,  and  an  evacuation  of  faeces 
by  the  month,  it  is  called  passio  iliaca,  or 
iliac  passion. 

Dr.  Cullen  places  this  genus  of  disease  in 
the  class  neuroses,  and  order  spasmi ;  and 
defines  it  pain  of  the  abdomen,  particularly 
round  the  umbilicus,  attended  with  vomit- 
ing and  costiveness.  He  enumerates  seven 
species. 

1.  Colica  spasmoilica,  with  retraction  of 
the  navel,  and  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the 
belly. 

'2.  Colica  piclonum.  This  is  called  from 
the  place  where  it  is  endemial,  the  Poictou, 
the  Surinam,  the  Devonshire  colic  ;  from 
its  victims,  the  plumbers'  and  the  painters' 
colic  ;  from  its  symptoms,  the  dry  belly- 
acb,  the  nervous  and  spasmodic  colic.  It 
has  been  attributed  to  the  poison  of  lead, 
and  this  is  undoubtedly  the  cause,  when  it 
occurs  to  glaziers,  painters,  and  those  env 
>l  In   lead  works  igb    this  is 
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oue,  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  cause.  In 
Devonshire,  it  certainly  more  often  arises 
from  the  early  cider,  made  of  harsh,  unripe 
fruit,  and  in  the  West  Indies  from  new 
rum.  The  characteristics  of  this  disease  are 
obstinate  costiveness,  with  a  vomiting  of  an 
acrid  or  porraceous  bile,  pains  about  the 
region  of  the  navel,  shooting  from  thence  to 
each  side  with  excessive  violence,  strong 
convulsive  spasms  in  the  intestines,  and  a 
tendency  to  a  paralysis  >f  the  extremities. 
It  is  occasioned  by  a  long-continued  costive- 
ness ;  by  an  accumulation  of  acrid  bile ;  by 
cold  applied  either  to  the  extremities,  or  io 
the  belly  itself;  by  a  free  use  of  unripe 
fruits,  and  by  great  irregularity  in  the  mode 
of  living.  From  its  occurring  frequently  in 
Devonshire,  and  other  cider  counties,  it 
has  been  supposed  to  arise  from  an  impreg- 
nation of  lead  received  into  the  stomach  ; 
but  this  seems  to  be  a  mistake,  as  it  is  a 
very  prevalent  disease  in  the  West  Indies 
likewise,  where  no  cideris  made,  and  where 
there  is  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  lead 
in  the  mills  employed  to  extract  the  juice 
from  the  sugar-canes.  One  or  other  of  the 
causes  just  enumerated,  may  justly  be  said 
always  to  give  rise  to  this  species  of 
jolic. 

The  disease  comes  on  gradually,  with  a 
pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  extending 
downwards  to  the  intestines,  accompanied 
with  eructations,  slight  sickness  at  the  sto- 
mach, thirst,  anxiety,  obstinate  costiveness, 
and  a  quick  contracted  pulse.  After  a  short 
time,  the  pains  increase  considerably  in  vio- 
lence, the  whole  region  of  the  belly  is  highly 
painful  to  the  touch  ;  the  muscles  of  the  ab- 
domen are  contracted  into  hard  irregular 
knots  or  lumps  :  the  intestines  themselves 
exhibit  symptoms  of  violentspasm,  insomuch 
that  a  clyster  can  hardly  be  injected,  from 
the  powerful  contraction  of  the  sphincter 
ani ;  and  there  is  constant  restlessness,  with 
a  frequent  vomiting  of  an  acrid  or  porra- 
ceous matter,  but  more  particularly  after 
talcing  either  food  or  medicine. 

Upon  a  farther  increase  of  the  symptoms, 
or  their  not  being  quickly  alleviated,  the 
spasms  become  more  frequent,  as  well  as 
violent ;  the  costiveness  proves  invincible, 
and  an  inflammation  of  the  intestines  en- 
sues, which  soon  destroys  the  patient  by 
gangrene.  In  an  advanced  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease, it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  for 
dysuria  to  take  place,  in  a  very  high  deree. 

The  dry  bellyach  is  always  attended 
with  some  degree  of  danger  ;  but  which  is 
ever  in  proportion  to  the  violence  of  the 
symptoms,  and  the  duration  of  the  disease. 
Even  when  it  does  not  prove  fatal,  it  is  too 
apt  to  terminate  in  palsy,  and  to  leave  be- 
hind it  contractions  of  the  hands  and  feet, 
with  an  inability  in  their  muscles  to  perform 
their  oflicu  ;  and  in  this  miserable  state  of 
existence,  the  patient  lingers  out  niany 
wretched  \  t 
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Dissection?  of  ibis  disease  usually  show 
the  same  morbid  appearances  as  in  common 
colic,  only  in  a  much  higherdegree;  namely, 
irregular  contractions  and  distention  of 
the  intestines,  often  with  marks  of  inflam- 
mation. 

3.  Colica  slercorea,  which  happens  from 
obstinate  and  long-continued  costiveness. 

4.  Colica  acridentnlis,  called  also  cholera 
:icca,  from  acrid  undigested  matters. 

5.  Colica  meconialis,  in  infants,  from  a 
retention  of  meconium. 

G.  Colica  eallosa,  with  a  sensation  of  a 
stricture  in  some  part  of  the  colon,  and 
frequently  of  previous  flatulence,  gradually 
passing  off;  the  habit  costive,  or  fasces  li- 
quid, and  in  small  quantity. 

7.  Colica  calculosa,  from  calculi  formed 
in  the  intestines,  attended  with  a  fixed  hard- 
ness in  some  part  of  the  abdomen.  It  is 
distinguished  by  the  previous  discharge  of 
calculi. 

8.  Colica  flaluhnta  may  be  added  to 
these  species.  It  is  distinguished  by  a 
sudden  fulness,  with  pain  and  constipation, 
relieved  by  a  discharge  of  wind  from  the 
mouth  or  anus. 

The  colic  is  distinguished  from  inflam- 
mation of  the  intestines  by  the  pain  being 
tcringing,  and  not  of  a  burning  kind  ;  by 
the  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  abdominal 
muscles  ;  by  the  absence  or  trifling  degree 
of  fever ;  by  the  state  of  the  pulse,  and  by 
the  diminution  of  pain  upon  pressure,  which 
increases  it  in  enteritis. 

The  flatulent  and  inflammatory  colic  are 
thus  distinguished  from  each  other : — In 
the  flatulent  colic,  the  pain  comes  on  by 
fits,  flies  from  one  part  of  the  bowels  to 
another,  and  is  much  abated  by  a  discharge 
of  wind,  either  upwards  or  downwards;  but 
in  the  inflammatory  colic  the  pain  remains 
equable,  and  fixed  and  settled  in  one  spot ; 
the  vomitings  are  severe,  and  frequently 
bilious  ;  the  belly  is  obstinately  bound,  and 
the  pulse  quick  and  feverish. 

The  colic  should  be  distinguished  from 
a  fit  of  the  gravel ;  stones  passing  through 
the  ureters;  rheumatic  pains  in  the  muscles 
of  the  belly  ;  a  beginning  dysentery;  the 
blind  piles ;  and  from  a  stone  passing 
through  the  gall-duct.  Gravel  in  the  kid- 
neys produces  often  colic  pains,  uot  easily 
distinguishable ;  but  when  stones  pass 
through  (he  ureters,  the  testicle  on  that 
side  is  often  retracted,  the  leg  is  benumbed, 
a  pain  shoots  down  the  inside  of  the  thigh; 
symptoms  occasioned  by  the  stone  passing 
through  the  ureter  over  the  spermatic  chord, 
OP  the  sacro-sciatic  nerve.  Rheumatic 
pains  in  the  muscles  of  the  belly  rarely 
affect  so  accurately  the  umbilical  region, 
hut  dart  in  various  directions  to  the  chest, 
or  to  the  pelvis,  and  are  attended  with  scre- 
ness,  not  confined  to  the  abdomen.  A 
beginning  dysentery  differs  little  from  colic. 
The  pain  from  the  blind  piles   is  confined 
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io  the  rectum .  and  that   from  a  stone  in 
the  gall-duct,  is  felt  in    the    pit   of  the 
inach,  occasionally  shooting    through  the 
body  to  the  back. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease  must  vary 
according   to  its  form  :  but   the  leading  in- 
dications are,   1.  To  obviate  inflammation 
3.  To  relax  the  spasm,  and  to   relieve   (he 
pain   attending.      3    to  remove  local  irri- 
tation, especially  by  evacuating  the  alvine 
contents.     4.  by  various  prophylactic  mea- 
sures to  guard  against  a   relapse.— 1.  The 
chief    danger   arising  from    inflammation, 
supervening,  it  may  be  prudent  to  anticipate 
this,    where    the    habit  and    strength  will 
allow,  by  taking  away  an  adequate  quantity 
of  blood  from  the  arm,   or  more  generally 
by  leeches  to  the  abdomen,  but  especially 
where   any  sign   of  inflammation  appears, 
this  plan  becomes  necessary,  followed  by  a 
hot  bath,  or  fomentations,  a  blister  to  the 
abdomen,  &.c.  as  detailed   under  enteritis. 
2.  The  means  already  noticed  may  serve  to 
relax  spasm  also,  though  not  requisite  in 
slightcases.besidcs  the  various  antispasmodic 
remedies,  as  aether,  assafcetida,  4ic;  like- 
wise aromatics,  or  spirituous  liquors,  will 
often    by    their    stimulus   on  the  stomach 
afford  relief  in  flatulent  colic;  though  their 
use  is   sometimes  hurtful  ;  but  by  far  the 
most  powerful  remedy  is  opium  in  adequate 
quantity,  which  is  best  regulated  in  severe 
attacks,   by  giving  divided  doses  at  short 
intervals   till  ease  is   obtained.     3.  Local 
irritation   may  sometimes  be  relieved  by 
chemical  remedies,  as  antacids,  particularly 
magnesia,   fcc. ;   but  for  the  most  part  the 
evacuation  of  the  intestines  should  he  at- 
tempted, when  the  pain  is   relieved.    To 
prepare  for  this,  calomel  may  be  given  in 
conjunction  with  the  opium,  and  when  the 
patient  has  been  some  time  at  ease,  this  may 
be  followed  up  by   castor  oil,  sulphate  of 
magnesia,   or  other  mild  laxative,  repeated 
till  the  desired  effect  be  produced;  or  where 
these  do  not  presently  operate,  s^uie  more 
active  cathartics,  as  the  compound  extract 
of  colocynth,  jalap,  &c.  should  be  tried.    If 
the   stomach   be  irritable,   the  effervescing 
saline  draught  may  enable  it  to  retain  them; 
and   clysters    will  often  assist  the   articles 
taken    by  the   mouth,   particularly  where 
there  are  indurated  faeces.     In  very  obsti- 
nate cases,  an   injection  of  tobacco  smoke 
has  often   succeeded  in  procuring  evacua- 
tions :  also  putting  the   feet  for  some  tunc 
info   cold    water,   or   pouring  this    on  the 
abdomen  and  lower   extremities.      Some- 
times it  has  been  necessary  to  remove  fcecal 
accumulations     mechanically    per    anum. 
4.  The  grext  liability  of  this  complaint  to 
return  renders  it  necessary  lor  sour    time 
after,  carefully  to  regulate  the  diet,  to  attend 
to  the  state  of  the  bowels,  as  well  as  of  the 
liver,  to  avoid  the  several  causes,  especially 
•  old,  maintaining  the  function  of  the  skin 
by  suitable  clothing,  exercise,  &c.    In  the 
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:i  a  pictonum,  stimulant  aperients,  as  the 
Peruvian  balsam,  mustard,  &.e.  steadily 
isled  in,  will  mostly  effect  a  complete 
<;ure  ;  and  mercury  lias  been  by  some  highly 
extolled  ;  by  others,  astringents,  especially 
alum,  though  certainly  somewhat  objec- 
tionable, as  liable  to  confine  the  bowels. 

Co'lica  accidenta'lis.     Colic  from  cru- 
dities in  the  bowels. 

Co'lica  arte'ria  sim'stra.     The  lower 
mesenteric  artery. 

Co'lica  arte'ria  supe'rior.     The  upper 
mesenteric  artery. 

Co'i.ica  bii.io'sa.     Colic  from  excess  of 
bile. 

Co'lica  cai.culo'sa.     Colic  from  stony 
matters  in  the  intestines. 

Co'lica  t allo  sa.     Colic  from  hardened 
and  obstinate  strictures. 

Co'lica  Damnonio'rum.     Colic  peculiar 
to  Devonshire.     See  Colica. 

Co'lica  fkbrico'sa.     Colic  with  fever. 

Co'lica  flatule'nta.     Colic  from  wind. 

Co'lica  cravida'rum.  Colic  in  pregnant 
women. 

Co'lica  hyste'rica.     Hysteric  colic. 

Co'lica  lacta'ntium.     Colic  peculiar  to 
nurses. 

Co'lica  Lappo'nica.     Colic  peculiar   to 
Laplanders. 

Co'lica    meconia'lis.      Colic   from  me- 
conium in  infants. 

Co'lica  mesente'rica.    Colic  from  dis- 
eased mesentery. 

Co'lica  nervo'sa.     The  nervous  colic. 

Co'lica  pancrea'tica.     Colic  from  dis- 
eased pancreas. 

Co'lica  phloci'stica.      Colic    with  in- 
flammation. 

Co'lica  pi'ctonum.     See  Colica. 

Co'lica  pituito'sa.  Thespasmodic  colic. 

Co'ljca  fletho'rica.    The  inflammatory 
colic. 

Co'lica   plumbario'rum.      The  colic  of 
lead-workers. 

Co'lica  pulsa'tims.     The  inflammatory 
colic. 

Co'lica   saturni'na.      The    Devonshire 
colic.     See  Colica. 

Co'lica   scirrhoma.      The    colic    from 
scirrhous  tumours. 

Co'lica    spasmo'dica.      The    spasmodic 
colic. 

Co'lica  sterco'rea.  Colic  from  retained 
faeces. 

Co'lica  ve'na.    A  branch  of  the  upper 
mesenteric  vein. 

Co'lica  ve'na  re'cta.     The  vein  of  the 
colon. 

Co'lica  vermino'sa.  The  colic  from 
worms. 
Co'lick.  The  colic. 
Colifo'rmis.  (From  cola,  a  strainer, 
and  forma,  a  likeness ;  so  called  from  its 
having  many  perforations,  like  a  strainer.) 
Cotiforme  os.  A  name  formerly  given  to  the 
»s  rribrosum. 


Coi.ii'HJMi.  (From  *ax»v,  a  limb,  anil 
<«/,  strongly.)  A  kind  of  bread  given  to 
wrestlers.  It  was  made  of  flour  aud  hrau 
together,  and  was  thought  to  make  men 
athletic. 

Co'lis.     The  same  as  roles. 

Colla'tsus.  (From  cullabor,  to  shrink 
down)  A  wasting  or  shrinking  of  the  bo- 
dy, or  strength. 

Collate'nna.     A  specific  vulnerary. 

Collateka'les.  So  Spigelius  calls  the 
erectores  penis,  from  their  collateral  order 
of  fibres. 

Colle'tica.  (From  x.A\a.,  glue.)  Cou- 
glutinating  medicines. 

Colli'cije.  (From  colligo,  to  collect.: 
The  union  of  the  ducts,  which  convey  the 
humours  of  the  eyes  from  the  puncta  Ia- 
chrymalia  to  the  cavity  of  the  nose. 

Colli'culum.  (Dim.  of  collis,  a  hill.) 
The  nympha,  or  prominency,  without  the 
vagina  of  women. 

Colliga'mew.  (From  colligo,  to  tie  to- 
gether.)    A  ligament. 

COLLINS,  Samuel,  was  born  in  the 
early  part  of  the  17th  century.  After  stu- 
dying at  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  he  went  to 
the  Russian  court  as  physician,  and  con- 
tinued there  nine  years.  On  bis  return,  he 
was  made  Fellowof  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians in  London.  He  afterward  published 
a  history  of  (he  Court  of  Russia,  and  in 
1685  a  system  of  anatomy,  treating  of  the 
body  of  man,  animals,  and  plants,  with  nu- 
merous plates  The  comparative  anatomy, 
to  which  Dr.  Tyson  greatly  contributed,  was 
much  admired,  though  now  superseded  by 
other  publications. 

Colliquamf/ntlm.  (From  colliqueo,  to 
melt.  A  term  first  made  use  of  by  Dr. 
Harvey,  in  his  application  of  it  to  the  first 
rudiments  of  an  embryo  in  generation. 

COLLIQUATIVE.  (From  colliqueo,  to 
melt.)  Any  excessive  evacuation  is  so 
called  which  melts  down,  as  it  were,  the 
strength  of  the  body  :  hence  colliquative 
perspiration,  colliquative  diarrhoea,  &,c. 

Colli'sio.  (From  collido,  to  beat  toge- 
ther.)    A  contusion. 

Co'llix.  (From  xsxsv,  food.)  A  troch, 
or  lozenge. 

Collobo'ma.  (From  koxkciu,  to  glue  to- 
gether.) The  growing  together  of  the  eye- 
lids. 

Collo'des.  (From  kok\cl,  glue.)  Glu- 
tinous. 

Coli.um.  (From  sumxov,  a  member,  as  be- 
ing one  of  the  chief;  or  dim.  of  columna, 
as  being  the  pillar  and  support  of  the  head.) 
The  neck. 

COLLUTO'RIUM.  (From  colluo,  to 
wash.)  A  gargarism  or  wash  for  the  mouth. 

COLLU'VJES.  (From  colluo,  to  cleanse.) 
Filth.  Excrement.  The  discharge  from  an 
old  ulcer. 

Co'llyri«.    (K.9>.xvfK,  a  little  round  cake-. 
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«o  called  from   its  likeness  (o  a  cake.y     A 
bump,  or  knob,  which  rises  after  a  blow. 

COLLY'RIUM.  (From  kukvu,  to 
check,  and  pov;,  a  defluxion  ;  because  it 
stops  the  defluxion.)  Any  medicine  was 
formerly  so  called  which  was  applied  with 
that  intention.  The  term  is  now  only 
given  to  fluid  applications  for  the  eyes,  or 
eye-waters. 

Colobo'ma.  (From  tukkttm,  to  glue  to- 
gether.) The  growing  together  of  the  eye- 
lids :  also  the  want  of  a  particular  member 
of  the  body. 

Coi.obo'mata.  In  Celsus  this  word  is 
expressed  by  curta.  Both  the  words  sig- 
nify a  deficiency  in  some  part  of  the  body, 
particularly  the  ears,  lips,  or  alae  of  the 
nostrils. 

Coloca'sia.  (From  kokqv,  food,  and 
x»fa>,  to  adorn  ;  so  called  from  its  use  as  a 
food,  and  the  custom  of  wearing  its  flowers 
ia  wreaths.)     The  faba  jEgyptia. 

COLOCY'NTHIS.  (From  maw,  the 
colon,  and  tuna,  to  move ;  because  of  its 
great  purging  powers.,)  See  Cucumis  colo- 
rynthis. 

Coi.o'mbo.     See  Cahtmba. 

COLON.  (Colon,  li,  neut.  Kuxcv,  quasi 
XMkovj  from  xortoc,  hollow;  so  called  from 
its  capacity,  or  from  its  generally  being 
found  empty,  and  full  of  wind  in  dissection.) 
The  greater  portion  of  the  large  intestine  is 
so  called.  It  proceeds  toward  the  liver,  by 
the  name  of  the  ascending  portion  of  the 
colon;  and  having  reached  the  liver,  forms 
a  transverse  arch  across  to  the  other  side. 
The  colon  then  descends,  forming  what  is 
termed  its  sigmoid  flexure,  into  the  pelvis, 
where  the  gut  is  called  rectum.  See  In- 
testines. 

Colopho'ma.  (Kca«?&'vw,  the  city  from 
whence  it  was  first  brought.)  Itcsina  nigra. 
The  black  resin  which  remains  in  the  retort, 
after  distilling  the  common  resin  with  a 
strong  fire.  Paracelsus  seems  to  mean  by 
it  what  is  now  prescribed  by  the  name  of 
terebinthina  cocta :  but  the  ancients,  and 
particularly  Galen,  seemed  to  understand 
by  it  a  soft  kind  of  mastich,  from  Chio, 
probably  the  same  as  our  Chio  turpentine. 

Colo'strum.  (From  *oxw,  food,  or 
v.iWccfAo.i,  to  agglutinate;  so  called,  either 
because  it  is  the  first  food  of  the  young,  or 
from  its  being  at  that  time  peculiarly  glu- 
tinous.) The  first  milk  in  the  breasts  after 
delivery,  according  to  some  authors  ;  but 
Bartholine  applies  it  to  an  emulsion  made 
by  the  solution  of  turpentine  with  the  yolk 
of  an  egg. 

COLOT,  Germain,  a  French  surgeon  of 
the  loth  century,  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  of  the  profession  who  practised 
Lithotomy,  that  operalion  having  been 
previously  in  the  hands  of  itinerant  prac- 
titioners. He  acquired  great  celebrity  by 
his  skill,  and  was  much  in  favour  with  Lewis 
IX.,   who  granted   him  a  pension.     Several 


ot  Ins  descendants  in  succession  enjoyed 
;aeat  reputation  as  litbotomists. 
J  COLOT,  Francis,  the  last  of  them,  left 
a  treatise,  published  in  17-27,  describing  the 
method  of  operating  with  the  greater 
ratus,  the  invention  whereof  he  ascribes  to 
John  de  Romanis,  an  Italian  physician, 
about  two  centuries  before.  But  this  has 
long  been  superseded  by  the  lessi  r  appara- 
tus, which  Mr.  Sharp  attributes  to  another 
French  surgeon,  Mons.  Foubert. 

Colotoi'des.  (From  xttMerxc,  a  lizard, 
and  eiio;,  likeness.)  Variegated  like  the  skin 
of  a  lizard.  Hippocrates  applied  it  to  the 
excrements. 

Coloq,ui'ntida.     See  Cucumis  colocynlliu. 

Colpoc'ele.  (From  *cK7ro;,  the  vagina, 
and  x»\n,  a  tumour.)  A  hernia  forced  into 
the  vagina. 

Colpopto'sis.  (From  komtoc,  the  vagina, 
and  /smrru,  to  fall  down.)  A  bearing  down 
of  the  vagina. 

CoWs-foot.     See  Tussilago. 

CO'LUBER.  (Quod  cold  umbram,  be- 
cause it  delights  in  the  shade.)  A  genus 
of  animals  in  the  Linntean  arrangement,  of 
which  there  are  many  species. 

Co'luber  be'rus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  viper.  Vipera.  This  viviparous  reptile, 
Coluber  berus  of  Linnaeus,  possesses  the 
power  of  forming  a  poisonous  Quid  in  little 
bags  near  its  teeth.  The  flesh  is  pertectly 
innocent,  and  often  taken  by  the  common 
people  against  the  king's  evil,  and  a  variety 
of  disorders  of  the  skin.  Experience  evinces 
it  to  be  an  inefficacious  substance. 

Colubri'na  virginia'na.  See  Arhlolochia 
Serpcntaria. 

Colubrinum  m'gnum.  (Colvbrinus,  from 
coluber;  so  called  from  the  snake-like  con- 
tortions of  its  roots.)  This  species  of  snake- 
wood  is  brought  from  America.  It  is  solid, 
ponderous,  acrid,  extremely  bitter,  and  in- 
odorous ;  its  bark  is  of  a  ferruginous  colour, 
covered  with  cineritious  spots. 

Co'lumbine,     See  Aquilcgia. 

Colu'mba.     See  Calumba. 

Columbo'be.     See  Calumba. 

Colume'lla.  (Dim.  of  columna,  a  co- 
lumn.)    See  Uvula,  and  Clitoris. 

COLU'MBIUM.  Mr.  Hatchett  describes 
the  ore  from  which  this  metal  is  obtained, 
as  being  of  a  dark  brownish-gray  exter- 
nally, and  more  inclining  to  an  iron-gray 
internally ;  the  longitudinal  fracture,  he 
found,  lamellated  ;  and  the  cross  fracture 
had  a  fine  grain.  Its  lustre  was  vitreous, 
slightly  inclining,  in  some  parts,  to  metallic, 
moderately  hard  and  very  brittle.  The 
colour  of  the  streak,  or  powder,  was  dark 
chocolate  brown.  The  particles  were  not 
obedient  to  the  magnet.  Its  specific  gravity, 
at  a  temperature  of  65°  Fahr.,  Mr.  Hatchett 
found  to  be  5.918. 

A  series  of  accurate  experiments,  made 
by  its  discoverer,  prove  that  th  is  ore  consists 
of  iron,  combined  with  a  new  metallic  acid 
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.,  h  constitutes  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  whole. 

The  srnallness  of  the  quantity  Mr.Hatchett 
had  to  operate  upon,  has  hitherto  pre- 
vented us  from  seeing  the  metal  in  its  me- 
tallic state  ;  but  the  accuracy  with  which 
the  properties  of  its  acid  ha\e  betn  investi- 
gated, leave  no  doubt  of  its  being  different 
from  any  of  the  acidifiable  metals  hitherto 
known. 

Columella'ris.  (From  columella,  a  little 
column.)     A  name  of  the  dens  caninus. 

COLU'MNA.  A  column,  or  pillar.  Many 
parts  of  the  body,  which  in  their  shape  or 
office  resemble  columns,  are  so  named;  as 
columns  earner,  fcc. 

Coi.u'mna  na'si.  The  lowest  and  fleshy 
part  of  the  nose,  which  forms  a  part  of  the 
septum. 

Colu'mna  o'ris.     A  name  for  the  uvula. 

Colu'mnjE  ca'rne*.  Columnar  cordis. 
See  Heart. 

Cor.u'RIUM.         (Tl'JLftL    TO    Kr,KKa.v   t:v     ft'.uv  : 

because  it  prevents  a  defluxion.)  A  tent  to 
thrust  into  a  sore,  to  prevent  a  defluxion  of 
bumours. 

CO  MA.  (From  xa,  or  mm,  to  lie  down.) 
A  propensity  to  sleep.  This  word  anciently 
meant  any  total  suppression  of  the  powers 
of  sense;  but  now  it  means  a  lethargic  drow- 
siness. The  coma  vigil  is  a  disease  where 
the  patients  are  continually  inclined  to 
sleep,  but  cannot. 

I  somnoi.k'.ntuh.  Is  when  the  pa- 
tient continues  in  a  profound  sleep;  and, 
when  awakened,  immediately  relapses, with- 
out being  able  to  keep  open  his  eyes. 

CO' VI  ATA.  (Kaaara  :  from  coma.)  A 
diminution  of  the  powers  of  voluntary  mo- 
tion, with  sleep,  or  the  senses  impaired.  It 
is  an  order  of  the  class  neuroses  of  Cullen's 
Nosology. 

COMATOSE.  Having  a  strong  propensity 
to  sleep. 

COMBU'STIO.  (From  comburo,  to  burn.) 
A  burn,  or  scald. 

COMBUSTION.  (From  comburo,to  burn.) 
Burning.  Among  the  various  operations  of 
chemistry,  none  acts  a  more  conspicuous 
part  thau  combustion  ;  and  in  proportion  to 
its  utility  in  the  science,  the  necessity  of 
thoroughly  investigating  its  nature  and  mode 
of  action,  becomes  more  obvious  to  the  phi- 
losophical chemist. 

Lavoisier's  Theory  of  Combustion. 

Lavoisier's  theory  of  combustion  is  found- 
ed upon  the  absorption  of  oxygen  by  a  com- 
bustible body. 

Taking  this  for  granted,  it  follows  that 
combustion  is  only  the  play  of  affinity  be- 
tween oxygen,  the  matter  of  heat,  and  a 
combustible  body. 

When  an  incombustible  body  (a  brick  for 
instance)  is  heated,  it  undergoes  no  change, 
except  an  augmentation  of  bulk  and  tempe- 
rature ;  and  when  left  to  itself,  it  soon  re- 


gains its  former  state.  But  when  a  combusti- 
ble body  is  heated  to  a  certain  degree,  in  the 
open  air,  it  becomes  on  a  sudden  intensely 
hot,  and  at  last  emits  a  copious  stream  of 
caloric  and  light  to  th'^  surrounding  bodies. 
During  this  emission,  the  burning  body 
gradually  wastes  away.  It  either  disappears 
entirely,  6r  its  physical  properties  become 
totally  altered.  The  principal  change  it 
suffers,  is  that  of  being  no  longer  capable  of 
combustion.  If  either  of  these  phenomena, 
namely,  the  emission  of  heat  and  light,  and 
the  waste  oi  substance,  be  wanting,  we  do 
not  say  that  a  body  is  undergoing  combus- 
tion, or  that  it  is  burning.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  every  theory  of  combustion  ought 
to  explain  the  following  facts  : 

1 .  Why  a  burning  body  is  consumed,  and 
its  individuality  destroyed. 

2.  Why,  during  the  progress  of  this  altera- 
tion, heat  and  light  are  emitted. 

For  the  elucidation  of  these  objects,  La- 
voisier's theory  has  laid  down  the  following 
laws  : 

1,  Combustion  cannot  take  place  without 
the  presence  of  oxygen,  and  is  more  rapid 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  this  agent, 
in  contact  with  the  inflamed  body. 

2.  In  every  act  of  combustion,  the  oxygen 
present  is  consumed. 

3  The  weight  of  the  products  of  every 
body  after  combustion,  corresponds  with 
the  weight  of  the  body  before  combustion, 
plus  that  of  the  oxygen  consumed.-. 

4.  The  oxygen  absorbed  by  the  combus- 
tible body  may  be  recovered  from  the  com- 
pound formed,  and  the  weight  regained  will 
be  equal  to  the  weight  which  disappeared 
during  the  combustion. 

5.  In  every  instance  of  combustion,  light 
and  heat,  or  fire,  are  liberated. 

6.  In  a  limited  quantity  of  air,  only  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  the  combustible  body  can 
be  burnt. 

7.  The  air,  wherein  a  body  has  been 
burnt,  is  rendered  ilnfit  for  continuing  com- 
bustion, or  supporting  animal  life. 

Though  every  case  of  combustion  requires 
that  light  and  heat  should  be  evolved,  yet 
this  process  proceeds  very  differently  in  dif- 
ferent circumstances  ;  hence  the  terms  ig- 
nition, or  glowing  heat  ;  injlatnmction,  or 
accension  ,  and  detonation,  or  explosion. 

Ignition  takes  place  when  the  combustible 
body  is  not  ill  an  aeriform  state. 

Charcoal,  pyrophorus,  ice.  furnish  instan- 
ces of  this  k'nd. 

It  seeinB  as  if  the  phenomenon  of  glowing 
was  peculiar  to  those  bodies  which  require 
a  considerable  quantity  of  caloric ,  to  become 
converted  into  the  gaseous  state. 

The  disengagement  of  caloric  and  light  is 
rendered  more  evident  to  the  senses  in  the 
act  of 

Inflammation,  or  accension.  Here  the 
combustible  substances  arc  more  easily  con- 
verted  into    an  elastic  or  aeriform  stab' 
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Flame,  therefore,  consisls-of  the  inflamma- 
ble matter  in  the  act  of  combustion  in  the 
gaseous  state.  When  all  circumstances  are 
favourable  to  the  complete  combustion  ot 
the  products,  the  flame  is  perfect ;  if  this  is 
not  the  case,  part  of  the  combustible  i.ody 
capable  of  being  converted  into  the  gaseous 
state,  passes  through  'he  luminous  flame  un- 
burnt,  and  exhibits  the  appearance  of  smoke. 
Soot,  therefore,  always  indicates  an  imper- 
fect combustion.  Hence  a  common  lamp 
smokes,  an  Argand's  lamp  yields  no  smoke. 

This  degree  of  combustion  is  very  accu- 
rately exemplified  in  the 

Flame  of  Candles— When  a  caudle  is 
first  lighted,  which  must  be  done  by  the 
application  of  actual  flame,  a  degree  of  heat 
is  given  to  the  wick,  sufficient  to  destroy  the 
affinity  of  its  constituent  parts  ;  part  of  the 
tallow  is  instantly  melted,  volatilized,  and 
burnt.  As  this  is  destroyed  by  combustion, 
another  portion  melts,  rises,  and  supplies  its 
place,  and  undergoes  a  like  chance.  In  this 
■way  combustion  is  maintained.  The  tallow 
is  liquified  as  it  comes  into  the  vicinity  of  the 
flame,  and  is,  by  the  capillary  attraction  of 
the  wick,  drawn  up  to  supply  the  place  of 
what  is  burnt  ;  the  unmelted  tallow,  by  this 
means,  forms  a  kind  of  cup. 

The  congeries  of  capillary  tubes  which 
form  the  wick  is  black,  because  the  charcoal 
of  the  cotton  hecomes  predominant,  the 
circumambient  air  is  defended  by  the  flame 
from  oxidizing  it ;  it  therefore  remains,  for 
a  considerable  time,  in  its  natural  state ; 
but  when  the  wick,  by  the  continual  con- 
sumption of  tallow,  becomes  too  long  to 
support  itself  in  a  perpendicular  position,  its 
upper  extremity  projects  nearly  out  of  the 
cone  of  the  flame,  and  there  forms  a  support 
for  an  accumulation  of  soot,  which  is  pro- 
duced by  the  irm>«* rfect  combustion.  A  can- 
dle, in  this  situation,  affords  scarcely  one- 
tenth  of  the  ligkt  it  can  otherwise  give,  and 
tallow  candles,  on  this  account,  require  con- 
tinual snuffing. 

But  if  the  candle  be  made  of  wax,  the 
wick  does  not  long  occupy  its  place  in  the 
middle  of  the  flame;  its  thinness  makes  it 
bend  on  one  side,  when  its  length  is  too 
great  for  its  vertical  position  ;  its  extremity 
comes  then  into  contact  with  the  air  and  is 
completely  burnt,  or  decomposed,  except  so 
much  of  it  as  is  defended  by  the  continual 
afflux  of  the  melted  wax.  This  small  wick, 
therefore,  performs  the  office  of  snuffing 
itself.  The  difficult  fusibility  of  wax  enables 
us  to  use  a  thinner  wick  for  it  than  can  be 
used  for  tallow,  which  is  more  fusible.  But 
wax  being  a  substance  which  contains  much 
more  oxygen  than  tallow,  or  oil,  the  light  it 
affords  is  not  so  luminous. 

Detonation  is  an  instantaneous  combus- 
tion, accompanied  with  a  loud  report;  it 
takes  place  in  general  when  the  compounds 
resulting  from  the  union  of  two  or  more 
bodies,  occupy  much   more   or  less  space 


than  the  substances  did  before  then-  onion 
a  gre.it  impulse  is  therefore  given  l. 
surrounding  air,  or  else  a  vacuum  is  formed, 
and  the  air  rushing  in  from  all  sides  to  fill  it 
up  is  the  cause  of  the  report. 

A  mixture  of  oxygen  and  lydrogi 
detonates  very  loud  Gunpowder,  fulmi- 
nating gold,  silver,  and  mercury;  oxyge- 
nated  muriate  of  potash  ;  and  various  oilier 
explosive  compounds,  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing very  loud  detonations. 

With  respectto  the  disengagement  of  light 
and  caloric. 

By  the  older  chemists,  it  was  universally 
supposed  that  the  li^lit  and  heat  emitted 
during  combustion,  proceeded  from  the 
inflammable  body  *,  and  this  opinion  would 
indeed  appear  unquestionable,  while  the 
composition  of  the  atmosphere  was  imper- 
fectly known.  The  burning  body  appeared 
luminous  and  felt  hot,  and  no  other  agent 
was  supposed  to  be  concerned ;  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  light  and  heat  were  evolved 
from  the  burning  substance,  was,  therefore, 
unavoidable.  But  when  the  nature  of  the 
atmosphere  was  ascertained,  and  when  it 
became  evident  that  part  of  the  air  was  ab- 
sorbed during  combustion,  the  former  con- 
clusion fell  to  the  ground  ;  for  when  two 
bodies  exert  a  mutual  action  on  each  other, 
it  becomes  a  priori  equally  probable  that 
the  products  may  be  derived  from  either  of 
them ;  consequently,  the  light  and  heat 
evolved  might  proceed  either  from  the  ono 
or  the  other.  Whether  they  proceed  from 
the  atmosphere,  or  from  the  combustible 
body,  they  must  be  separated  at  the  part 
where  the  combination  takes  place  ;  that  is, 
upon  the  surface  of  the  burning  body  itself; 
and  consequently  it  appeared  luminous  and 
heated,  while  the  air  being  invisible  escaped 
observation. 

When  the  laws  of  heat  became  known, 
at  least  when  it  was  ascertained  that  bodies 
contain  at  the  same  temperature,  and  in 
equal  quantities,  either  of  mass  or  bulk,  une- 
qual quantities  of  heat,the  conclusion  became 
probable,  that  the  caloric  evolved  in  com- 
bustion proceeded  rather  from  the  oxygen 
gas  of  the  atmosphere,  than  from  the  com- 
bustible body;  since  the  former  contains 
a  much  larger  quantity  than  the  latter.  The 
caloric  evolved  was  therefore  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  the  condensation  of  the  oxygen 
gas  in  the  new  combination  into  which  it 
entered. 

Though  approaching  to  the  truth,  this 
explanation  is  not  strictly  true.  It  is  not 
merely  from  the  oxygen  gas  being  condensed 
that  the  caloric  is  evolved,  because,  in  many 
cases  of  combustion,  the  product  still  exists 
in  the  gaseous  state,  and  in  others,  the 
quantity  of  caloric  evolved  bears  no  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  condensation.  Phi- 
losophers ascribed  this  to  a  change  of  capa- 
city ;  for,  in  different  bodies,  the  difference 
in  the  proportion  of  the  capacities  before 
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I  alter  combustion,  is  by  no  means  uni- 
form ;  and  hence  the  difference  in  the  quan- 
tities of  caloric  extricated  in  various  cases 
of  combustion. 

Tbis  being  premised,  it  remains  to  explain 
the  origin  of  the  light  emitted  during  com- 
bustion ;  for  although  we  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  caloric  is  evolved  from  the  oxygen 
gas,  we  cannot  infer  that  the  light  has  the 
same  origin. 

It  is  very  probable  that  light  is  a  consti- 
tuent part  of  inflammable  bodies  ;  for  it  is 
frequently  evolved  in  combinations  when 
the  oxygen  is  merely  transferred  from  one 
inflammable  substance  to  another.  In  those 
cases  it  must  proceed  from  the  inflammable 
body.  The  accensiou  of  oils  by  the  affusion 
of  acids,  the  combustion  of  metals  in  the 
same  way,  furnish  instances  of  the  kind. 

ft  seems,  therefore,  probable  that  the 
light  is  derived  from  the  inflammable  sub- 
stance ;  and  ihat  the  oxygen,  combining 
with  the  bases  of  these  substances,  disenga- 
ges the  light. 

It  may  be  concluded  then,  that  light  en- 
ters into  the  composition  of  all  combustible 
bodies ;  but  as  we  are  unable  to  separate 
the  light,  so  as  to  obtain  these  bodies  pure, 
we  treat  of  them  as  simple  bodies. 

According  to  this  theory,  the  combustion 
of  phosphorus  in  oxygen  gas,  is  therefore 
the  effect  of  a  double  affinity.  The  basis  of 
the  oxygen  gas  unites  with  the  phosphorus, 
to  form  phosphoric  acid  ;  and  the  light  dis- 
engaged from  the  phosphorus,  together  with 
the  heat  of  the  oxygen  gas,  produces  the 
vivid  flame. 

The  quantity  of  light  emitted  by  different 
bodies  is  supposed  to  depend  on  the  quanti- 
ty contained  in  them,  and  on  the  proportion 
in  which  it  is  united  to  calo;  ic. 

Such  is  the  theory  of  combustion  of  La- 
voisier, modified  by  Gren,  Leonardi,  and 
Pichter. 

Thomson's  Theory  of  Combustion. 

Though  the  preceding  theory  of  combus- 
tion is  simple  and  be  tutiful,  it  appears,  from 
what  we  are  now  going  to  state,  to  be  by 
no  means  completely  satisfactory. 

It  has  misled  chemists,  by  confining  the 
term  combustion  to  the  act  of  oxygenation, 
and  considering  that  all  bodies,  during  their 
combustion,  combine  with  oxygen,  without 
at  the  same  time  recollecting  that  this  lat- 
ter effect  may  take  place  without  any  of 
the  phenomena  usually  attendant  on  com- 
bustion ;  and  that,  though  certainly  all 
combustion  presupposes  the  combination 
of  oxygen  with  a  base,  yet  this  combination 
may  be.  and  repeatedly  is,  effected  where 
no  combustion  can  possibly  tane  place. 
Nolni.ig  »  in  be  more  evident  than  the 
ditt'erence  whi'h,  in  numberless  instances, 
prevails  between  the  act  of  oxygenation  in 
bodies  and  that  of  combustion,  inasmuch 
u  neither  (he   phenomena   attending  on. 


nor  the  results  arising  from  them,  are  the 
same.  That  a  listinction  therefore  should 
be  made  between  these  processes  is  obvious; 
and  it  is  on  this  account  that  Dr.  Thomson 
has  offered  a  theory,  which  considers  this 
subject  in  a  new  point  of  view,  and  which 
bids  fair  to  enable  us  to  estimate  the  pheno- 
mena of  combustion  much  better  than  has 
hitherto  been  done. 

According  to  Dr.  Thomson's  theory,  all 
the  bodies  concerned  in  combustion,  are 
either,  1.  Combustibles. — 2.  Supporters  of 
combustion. — 3.  Incombuslibles. 

I.  Combustible  bodies  are  those  sub- 
stances which  are  said,  incommonlanguage, 
to  bum.  During  the  combustion,  they  ap- 
pear to  emit  light  and  heat,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  gradually  waste  away.  When  tbis 
change  has  reached  its  maximum,  the  pro- 
cess of  combustion  is  at  an  end. 

The  class  of  combustibles  is  very  nume- 
rous ;  but  all  the  bodies  belonging  to  it  may 
be  subdivided  into  three  sets,  namely; 

1.  Simple  combustibles.  2.  Compound 
combustibles.     3.  Combustible  oxides,  &c. 

Simple  Combustibles. 

1.  Sulphur. 

2.  Phosphorus. 

3.  Diamond,  or  Carbon. 

4.  Hydrogen  gas. 

5.  All  the  metals. 

0.  Boron. 

Compound  Combustibles. 
The  compound  combustibles  consist  of 
compounds,  formed  by  the  simple  combus- 
tibles uniting  together,  and  are  of  course 
much  more  numerous  than  the  simple  com- 
bustibles. They  may  be  arranged  under  the 
five  following  heads: 

1.  Sulphurets. 

2.  Phosphurets. 

3.  Carburets. 

4.  Alloys. 

5.  Sulphuretted,  phosphuretted,  and  car- 
buretted  hydrogen. 

The  combustible  oxides  are  either  simple, 
having  a  single  base,  or  compound,  having 
more  than  one  base.  All  the  simple  com- 
bustible oxides  are  by  combustion  convert- 
ed into  ac'ds. 

The  compound  combustible  oxides  are  by 
far  the  most  numerous. 

II.  '^he  supporters  of  combustion  are 
bodies  which  are  not  of  themselves,  strictly 
speaking,capable  of  undergoing  combustion, 
but  which  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
process  ;  for  no  combustible  body  can  burn 
unless  some  one  or  other  of  them  be  pre- 
sent. Whenever  thry  are  excluded,  com- 
bustion ceases.  All  the  supporters  of  com- 
bustion known  at  present  are  oxygen,  chlo- 
rine, iodine,  and  the  compounds  which 
these  form  \vith  each  other,  and  with  azote. 

There  are  indeed  certaiii  substances  be 
sides  the.^e.  which  posses?,  nearly  the.  same 
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properties  ;  these  shall  be  afterward  enu- 
merated under  the  title  of  partial  supporters. 

III.  The  incombustible  bodies  are  nei- 
ther capable  of  undergoing  combustion 
themselves,  nor  ot  supporting  the  combus- 
tion of  those  bodies  thai  are ;  they  are 
therefore  not  immediately  connected  with 
combustion  ;  though  most  of  them  appear 
to  be  the  results  of  that  process.  Azote, 
the  alkalies,  earths,  &x.  come  under  this  di- 
vision. 

Some  of  the  alkalies  and  earths  possess 
certain  properties  in  common  with  com- 
bustibles, and  are  capable  of  exhibiting  phe- 
nomena somewhat  aualogous  to  combus- 
tion ;  which  will  be  described  afterward 
under  the  title  ot  semi  combustion. 

In  every  case  of  combustion,  there  must 
therefore  be  present  a  combustible  body,  and 
nsupporteroi  combustion.  During  combus- 
tion, the  combustible  always  unites  with 
the  supporter.  It  is  litis  combination  which 
occasions  ttie  apparent  waste  and  alteration  of 
the  combustible.  The  new  compound  thus 
formed  is  a  product  of  combustion.  Every 
product  of  combustion  is  either,  1.  an  acid, 
or,  2.  an  oxide.,  k.c.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
other  bodies  sometimes  make  their  appear- 
ance during  coi-ibustion,  but  these  will  be 
found,  upon  examination, not  to  be  products, 
nor  to  have  undergone  combustion. 

Thus  one  of  the  two  characteristic  marks 
which  distinguish  combustion,  namely,  the 
apparent  waste  and  alteration  of  the  combus- 
tible body,  has  been  fully  explained.  For 
the  explanation  of  it  we  are  indebted  to 
Lavoisier,  as  stated  before. 

But  though  the  combination  of  the  com- 
bustible with  oxygen,  or  other  supporter,  be 
a  constant  part  of  combustion,  yet  the  fa- 
cility \\  ith  which  combustibles  burn  is  not 
proportional  to  their  apparent  affinity  for 
oxygen. 

Phosphorus,  for  instance,  burns  more 
readily  than  charcoal;  yet  charcoal  is  capa- 
ble of  abstracting  oxygen  from  phosphorus, 
and  of  course  has  a  greater  affinity  for  it. 
Some  of  the  combustible  oxides  lake  fire 
more  readily  than  some  of  the  simple  com- 
bustibles; alkohol,  ether,  and  oils,  are  ex- 
ceedingly combustible,  whereas  all  the  me- 
tals require  very  high  temperatures  when 
the  supporter  is  air. 

This  greater  combustibility  of  combusti- 
ble oxides  is  probably  owing  to  the  weaker 
affinity  by  which  their  particles  are  united. 
Hence  they  are  more  easily  separated  than 
homogeneous  particles,  and  of  course  com- 
bine more  readily  with  oxygen  ;  those  sim- 
ple combustibles  which  melt  easily,orwhich 
are  in  the  state  of  elastic  fluids,  are  also 
very  combustible,  because  the  cohesion  be- 
tween their  particles  is  easily  overcome. 

It  is  owing  to  the  same  inferiority  in  the 
cohesion  of  heterogeneous  particles,  that 
•-ome  of  the  compound  supporters  occasion 
combustion  in  eircumstanceswhen  the  com- 


bustibles would  not  be  acted  on  by  simple 
supporters. 

llius  phosphorus  burns  in  air  at  the  com- 
mon temperature  ;  but  it  does  not  burn  in 
oxygen  gas,  unless  its  temperature  be  raised. 
Thus  also  oils  burn  rapidly  when  mixed 
with  nitric  acid.  .Nitrous  gas  and  nitrous 
oxide  constitute  exceptions  to  this  rule 

None  of  the  products  of  combustion  arc 
combustible,  according  to  the  defiuition  of 
combustion  here  given.  This  waut  of  com- 
bustibility is  not  owing  to  their  being  satu- 
rated with  oxygen  ;  for  several  of  thcu 
capable  of  combining  with  an  additional 
dose  of  it.  But,  during  this  combination, 
no  caloric  or  light  is  ever  emitted  .  and  (be 
compound  formed  differs  essentially  from  a 
product  of  combustion  ,  for  by  this  additional 
dose  of  oxygen,  the  product  is  converted  into 
a  supporter.  Hence  we  set  that  combustion 
outfit  not  to  be  confounded  with  the,  combina- 
turn  of  a  body  with  oxygen,  as  was  done  for- 
merly. 

Combustion,  indeed,  cannot  take  place 
without  the  combination  of  oxygen  or  other 
supporter  ;  but  oxygen  may  combine  with 
bodies  in  different  proportions  without  the 
phenomena  of  combustion  ;  and  ihe product 
obtained  by  combustion  is  capable  of  be- 
coming converted  into  a  supporter  of  com- 
bustion ;  for  instance,  if  lead  be  melted, 
and  kept  so  for  sometime,  it  becomes  co- 
vered n  ith  a  ,^raj  -pellicle  or  oxide  of  lead,  a 
product  consisting  ui  oxygen  and  lead  ;  but 
it  this  oxide  is  suffered  to  be  heated  longer, 
it  absorbs  an  additional  quantity  of  oxygen* 
and  becomes  converted  into  a  yellow  pow- 
der, called  yellow  oxide  of  lead.  It  this 
yellow  oxide  be  again  exposed  to  heat,  it 
absorbs  still  more  oxygen,  and  becomes 
converted  into  red  oxide  of  lead.  Whep  tbe 
supporters  thus  formed  by  the  combination 
of  oxygen  with  products,  are  made  to  sup- 
port combustion,  they  do  not  lose  all  their 
oxygen,  but  only  the  additional  dose  which 
constituted  them  supporters.  Of  course  they 
are  again  reduced  to  their  original  state  of 
products  of  combustion.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  they  owe  their  properties  as  supporters, 
not  to  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  which  they 
contain  but  to  the  additional  c/o.e  which 
constituted  them  supporters.  We  may  there- 
fore call  them  partial  supporters,  indicating 
by  the  term,  that  part  only  of  their  oxygen 
is  capable  of  supporting  combustion,  and 
not  the  whole. 

All  the  partial  supporters  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  contain  a  metallic  basis;  for 
metallic  oxides  are  tbe  only  products  at 
present  Known,  capable  of  combining  with 
an  additional  ctase  of  oxygen.  It  is  a  cir- 
cumstance highly  deserving  attention,  that 
when  metals  are  capable  of  combining  with 
several  doses  of  oxygen,  the  product,  or 
oxide  formed  by  combustion  i.  seldom  or 
never  that  which  contains  a  maximum  of 
oxygen 
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Thus  it  is  evident  that  several  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  are  capable  of  com- 
bining with  oxygen.  The  incombustibility 
of  products,  therefore,  is  nol  owing  to  their 
wantof  affinity  for  oxygen,  but  to  some  other 
cause. 

No  product  of  combustion  is  capable  of 
supporting  combustion.  This  is  not  occa- 
sioned by  any  want  of  affinity  to  combusti- 
ble bodies;  for  several  of  them  are  capable 
of  combining  with  an  additional  dose  of 
their  basis.  But  by  this  combination,  they 
lose  their  properties  ns  products,  and  are 
converted  into  combustibles.  The  process, 
therefore,  differs  essentially  from  combus- 
tion. Thus  phosphoric  acid,  a  product  of 
combustion,  is  capable  of  combining  with 
an  additional  dose  of  phosphorus,  and  form- 
ing phosphorous  acid  a  combustible  body. 
When  this  last  acid  is  heated  in  contact  with 
a  supporter,  it  undergoes  combustion  ;  but 
it  is  only  the  additional  dose  of  the  combus- 
tible which  burns,  and  the  whole  is  con- 
verted into  phosphoric  acid.  Hence  we  see 
that  it  is  not  the  whole  basis  of  these  com- 
pounds which  is  combustible,  but  merely  the 
additional  dose.  The  compounds,  therefore, 
formed  by  the  union  of  a  product  and  com- 
bustible may  be  termed  partial  combustibles  ; 
indicating  by  the  name,  that  a  part  only  of 
the  base  is  capable  of  undergoing  combus- 
tion. Since  the  products  of  combustion 
are  capable  of  combining  with  oxygen,  but 
never  exhibit  the  phenomena  of  combustion, 
except  when  they  are  in  the  state  of  partial 
combustibles,  combustible  bodies  must  con- 
tain a  substance  which  they  lose  in  burning, 
and  to  which  they  owe  their  combustibility ; 
for,  after  they  have  lost  it,  they  unite  to 
oxygen  without  exhibiting  the  phenomena  of 
combustion. 

Though  the  products  of  combustion  are 
not  capable  of  supporting  combustion,  they 
not  unfrequently  part  with  their  oxygen  just 
ns  supporters  do,  give  it  out  to  combustibles, 
and  convert  them  into  products  ;  but  during 
this  process,  no  heat  norlight  is  ever  evolved. 
Water,  for  instance,  gives  out  its  oxygen  to 
iron,  and  converts  it  into  the  black  oxide,  a 
product.  Thus  we  see  that  the  oxygen  of 
products  is  capable  of  converting  combus- 
tibles into  products,  just  as  the  oxygen  of 
supporters ;  but  during  the  combination  of 
the  last  only,  are  heat  and  light  emitted. 
The  oxygen  of  supporters  then  contains 
something  which  the  oxygen  of  products 
wants. 

Whenever  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  is  ab- 
stracted from  products,  the  combustibilityof 
their  base  is  restored  as  completely  as  before 
combustion  ;  but  no  substance  is  capable  of 
abstracting  the  whole  of  the  oxygen,  except 
a  combustible,  or  u  partial  combustible.  Wa- 
ter, for  iustance,  is  a  product  of  combustion, 
whose  base  is  hydrogen.  To  restore  the 
combustibility  ot  the  hydrogen,  we  have 
only  to  mix  water  with  iron  or  zinc  filings, 


and  an  acid  ;  the  metal  is  oxidized,  and  the 
hydrogen  gas  is  evolved  as  combustible  as 
ever.  But  no  substance,  except  a  combus- 
tible, is  capable  of  separating  hydrogen  ga9 
from  water,  by  combining  with  its  oxygen. 
Thus  we  see  that  combustibles  are  capable 
of  restoring  the  combustibility  of  the  bases 
of  products  ;  but  they  themselves  lose  their 
combustibility  by  the  process,  and  are  con- 
verted into  products.  Combustibility,  there- 
fore, may  be  thrown  at  pleasure  from  one 
body  to  another. 

From  these  facts  it  is  obvious  that  the 
productsof  combustion  may  be  formed  with- 
out combustion  ;  but  in  these  cases  a  new- 
combustible  is  always  evolved.  The  process 
is  merely  an  interchange  of  combustibility; 
for  the  combustible  is  converted  into  a  pro- 
duct only  by  means  of  a  product.  Both  the 
oxygen  and  the  base  of  the  product  having 
undergone  combustion,  have  lost  something 
which  is  essential  to  combustion.  The  pro- 
cess is  merely  a  doubledecomposition.  The 
product  yields  its  oxygen  to  the  combustible, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  combustible  gives 
out  something  to  the  base  of  the  product; 
the  combustibility  of  that  base  then  is  re- 
stored by  the  loss  of  its  oxygen,  and  by  the 
restoration  of  something  which  it  receives 
from  the  other  combustible  thus  converted 
into  a  product. 

There  is  indeed  another  method  of  form- 
ing the  products  of  combustion  without  ac- 
tual combustion  in  certain  cases;  but  the 
phenomena  are  much  more  complicated. 
This  method  is  to  expose  them  to  the  ac- 
tion of  some  of  the  supporters  dissolved  in 
water;  especially  nitric  acid.  Thus  most  of 
the  metallic  oxides  may  be  formed  without 
combustion  by  the  action  of  that  acid  on 
the  metals.  But,  in  that  case,  a  new  sup- 
porter is  always  evolved,  namely,  nitrous 
gas;  ammonia,  a  new  combustible,  is  also 
usually  formed  ;  and,  not  unfrequently,  the 
product  is  converted  into  a  partial  supporter. 

No  supporter  can  be  produced  by  combus- 
tion, or  by  any  equivalent  process.  As 
several  of  the  supporters  consist  of  oxygen 
combined  with  a  base,  it  follows  as  a  con- 
sequence, that  oxygen  may  combine  with 
a  base  without  losing  that  ingredient  which 
occasions  combustion.  The  act  of  combi- 
nation of  oxygen  with  a  base,  therefore,  is 
by  no  means  the  same  with  combustion. 
If  we  take  a  view7  of  the  different  support- 
ers, we  shall  find  that  all  of  them  which 
can  be  obtained  artificially,  are  procured 
either  from  other  supporters  or  by  the  agen- 
cy of  electricity. 

I.  Oxygen  gas  may  be  procured  from 
nitric  acid,  and  from  several  of  the  partial 
supporters,  as  the  black  oxide  of  manga* 
nese,  the  red  oxides  of  lead  aud  of  mercury. 
The  action  of  heat  is  always  necessary ; 
but  the  process  is  very  different  from  com- 
bustion. 

U   .Air,  as  far  as  is  known  at  present, 
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cannot  be  formed  artificially.  The  gas  in- 
deed, which  comes  over  during  part  of  the 
usual  distillation  of  nitrate  of  potash  and 
sulphuric  acid,  to  obtain  nitric  acid,  resem- 
bles air  very  closely.  But  it  is  obtained 
from  a  supporter. 

III.  Nitrous  oxide  has  hitherto  been 
only  procured  from  nitrous  gas  and  nitric 
acid  (in  nitrate  of  ammonia,)  both  of  which 
are  supporters. 

IV.  Nitrous  gas  can  only  be  procured 
by  the  decomposition  of  nitric  acid,  a  sup- 
porter. 

V.  Oxymuriatic  acid,  or  Chlorine,  can  be 
formed  by  the  action  of  muriatic  acid  on  the 
black  oxide  of  manganese,  the  red  oxides  of 
lead,  iron,  or  mercury;  all  of  which  are 
partial  supporter;. 

VI.  Nitric  acid  is  formed  spontaneously 
upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  by  processes 
with  which  we  are  but  imperfectly  acquaint* 
ed ;  but  which  certainly  have  no  resemblance 
to  combustion.  Its  oxygen  is  probably  fur- 
nished by  the  air,  which  is  a  supporter  :  at 
least,  it  has  been  observed,  thai  nitrogen 
and  oxygen,  at  high  temperatures,  are  ca- 
pable of  forming  nitric  acid. 

This  formation  of  nitric  acid  by  means  of 
electricity,  has  been  considered  as  a  combus- 
tion, but  for  what  reason  it  is  not  easy  to 
say.  the  substance  acted  upon  is  not  a  com- 
bustible with  a  supporter,  but  a  supporter 
alone.  Electricity  is  so  far  from  being 
equivalent  to  combustion,  that  it  sometimes 
acts  ina  manner  diametrically  opposite  ;  un- 
burning,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  a 
substance  which  has  already  undergone  com- 
bustion, and  converting  a  product  into  a 
combustible  and  a  supporter.  Thus  it  de- 
composes water,  and  converts  it  into  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  gas;  therefore  it  must  be 
capable  of  supplying  the  substances  which 
the  oxygen  and  combustible  lose  when  they 
combine  by  combustion,  and  form  a  product. 

Several  of  the  supporters  and  partial  sup- 
porters are  capable  of  combining  with  com- 
bustibles, without  undergoing  decomposi- 
tion, or  exhibiting  the  phenomena  of  combus- 
tion. In  this  manner,  the  yellow  oxide  of 
gold  combines  with  ammonia  ;  the  red  oxkle 
of  mercury  with  oxalic  acid  ;  and  oxymuria- 
tic  acid  with  ammonia.  Thus  also  nitrate  of 
potash  may  be  combined,  or  at  least  inti- 
mately mixed  with  several  combustible  bo- 
dies, as  in  gunpowder,  fulminating  powder, 
&c.  In  all  these  compounds,  the  oxygen  of 
the  supporter  and  the  combustible  retain  the 
ingredients  which  render  them  susceptible  of 
combustion  ;  hence  the  compound  is  still 
combustible.  And  in  consequence  of  the 
intimate  combination  of  the  component 
parts,  the  least  alteration  is  apt  to  destroy 
the  equilibrium  which  subsists  between 
them  ;  the  consequence  is,  combustion  and 
the  formation  of  a  new  compound.  Hence 
these  compoundsburn  with  amazing  facility, 
not  only  when  heated,  but  when  triturated 


or  struck  smartly  with  a  hammer.  They 
have  therefore  received  the  name  of  detona- 
ting or  fulminating  bodies.  Thus  we  have 
fulminating  gold,  fulminating  mercury,  ful- 
minating powder,  &c. 

Such  are  the  properties  of  the  combusti- 
bles, the  supporters,  and  the  products;  and 
such  the  phenomena  which  they  exhibit 
when  made  to  act  upon  each  other. 

If  we  compare  together  the  supporters 
and  the  pio-tucls,  we  shall  find  (hat  they 
resemble  each  other  in  many  respects.  Both 
of  tbem  contain  oxygen,  or  other  supporter, 
as  an  essential  constituent  part ;  both  are 
capable  of  converting  combustibles  into 
products  ;  and  several  of  both  combine  with 
combustibles  and  with  additional  doses  of 
oxygen.  But  they  differ  from  each  other 
in  their  effects  on  combustibles.  The  for- 
mer only  produce  combustion  ;  whereas  the 
products  convert  combustibles  into  pro- 
ducts without  combustion.  Now, as  the  ulti- 
mate change  produced  upon  combustibles  by 
both  these  sets  of  bodies  is  the  same,  and  as 
the  substance  which  combines  with  the  com- 
bustibles is  in  both  cases  the  same,  oxygen 
for  instance,  we  must  conclude  that  this 
oxygen  in  the  supporters  contains  something 
which  the  oxygen  of  the  products  wants, 
something  which  separates  during  the  pas- 
sage of  the  oxygen  from  the  product  to  the 
combustible,  and  occasions  the  combustion, 
or  emission  of  fire,  which  accompanies  this 
passage.  The  oxygen  of  supporters  then 
contains  some  ingredient  which  the  oxygen 
of  products  wants.  Many  circumstances 
concur  to  render  it  probable  that  this  ingre- 
dient is  caloric. 

The  combustibles  and  the  products  also 
resemble  each  other.  Both  of  them  con- 
tain the  same  or  a  similar  base;  both  fre- 
quently combine  with  combustibles,  and 
likewise  with  oxygen  ;  but  they  differ  essen- 
tially in  the  phenomena  which  accompany 
their  combination  with  oxygen.  In  the  one 
case,  fire  is  emitted  ;  in  the  other,  not.  If 
we  recollect  that  no  substance  but  a  com- 
bustible is  capable  of  restoring  combustibili- 
ty to  the  base  of  a  product,  and  that  at  its 
doing  so  it  always  loses  its  own  combustibili- 
ty; and  if  we  recollect  farther,  that  the  base 
of  a  product  does  not  exhibit  the  phenome- 
na of  combustion  even  when  it  combines 
with  oxygen,  we  cannot  avoid  concluding, 
that  all  combustibles  contain  an  ingredient 
which  they  lose  when  converted  into  pro- 
ducts,and  that  this  loss  contributes  to  the  fire 
which  makes  its  appearance  during  the  con- 
version. Many  circumstances  contribute  to 
render  it  probable  that  this  ingredient  is  light. 

If  we  suppose  that  the  oxygen  of  sup- 
porters contains  caloric  as  an  essential  in- 
gredient, and  that  light  is  a  component  part 
olall  combustibles,  the  phenomena  of  com- 
bustion above  enumerated,  numerous  and 
intricate  as  they  are,  admit  of  un  easy  and 
obvious  explanation.  The  component  parts 
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of  the  oxygen  of  supporters  are  two  ;  name- 
ly, 1.  a  base,  2.  caloric.  The  component 
parti  of'  combustibles  are  likewise  two ; 
namely,  1.  abase,  2.  light.  During  com- 
bustion, the  base  of  the  oxygen  combines 
with  the  base  of  the  combustible,  and  forms 
the  product  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
caloric  of  the  oxygen  combines  with  the 
light  of  the  combustible,  and  the  compound 
flies  olf  in  the  form  of  fire.  Thus  combus- 
tion is  a  double  decomposition  ;  the  oxy- 
gen and  combustible  divide  themselves  each 
into  two  portions,  which  combine  in  pairs ; 
the  one  compound  is  the  product,  and  the 
other  the/ire,  which  escapes- 

Hence  the  reason  that  the  oxygen  of  pro- 
ducts is  unfit  for  combustion.  It  wants  its 
caloric.  Hence  the  reason  that  combustion 
does  not  take  place  when  oxygen  combines 
with  products,  or  with  (lie  base  of  support- 
ers, these  bodies  contain  no  light.  The 
caloric  of  the  oxygen  of  course  is  not  sepa- 
rated, and  no  fire  appears.  And  this  oxy- 
gen still  retaining  its  caloric,  is  capable  of 
producing  combustion  whenever  a  body  is 
presented  which  contains  light,  and  whose 
basehasan  affinity  for  oxygen.  Hence  also 
the  reason  why  a  combustible  alone  can  re- 
store combustibility  to  the  base  of  a  product. 
In  all  such  cases,  a  double  decomposition 
takes  place.  The  oxygen  of  the  product  com- 
bines with  the  base  of  the  combustible, 
while  the  light  of  the  combustible  combines 
with  the  base  of  the  product. 

But  the  application  of  this  theory  to  all 
the  different  phenomena  described  above, 
is  so  obvious  that  it  is  needless  to  give  any 
more  examples.  Let  us  rather  inquire,  with 
the  author,  into  the  evidence  which  can  be 
brought  forward  in  ilssupport. 

As  caloric  and  light  are  always  emitted 
during  combustion,  it  follows  that  they 
must  have  previously  existed  in  the  combus- 
tible, the  supporter,  or  in  both. 

'1  hat  the  oxygen  of  the  supporters  con- 
tains either  one  or  both  of  these  substances, 
follows  incontrovertibly  from  a  fact  already 
mentioned,  namely,  that  the  oxygen  of  pro- 
ducts will  not  support  combustion,  while 
that  of  supporters  will.  Hence  the  oxygen 
of  supporters  must  contain  something  which 
the  oxygen  of  the  products  wants,  and  this 
something  must  be  caloric,  or  light,  or  bath. 

That  the  oxygen  of  some  of  the  supporters 
at  least  contains  caloric,  as  an  ingredient, 
has  been  proved,  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
by  the  experiments  of  Crawford,  Lavoisier, 
and  La  Place.  Thus  the  temperature  ot  hot- 
blooded  animals  is  maintained  by  the  de- 
composition of  ctV.  Now  if  the  oxygen  of 
one  supporter  contains  caloric,  the  same 
ingredient  must  exist  in  the  oxygen  of  every 
supporter,  because  all  of  them  are  obviously 
in  the  same  stale.  Hence  we  conclude  that 
the  oxygen  of  every  supporter  contains  ca- 
loric as  an  essential  ingredient. 

The   light    emitted    during    combuslion 
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must  either  proceed  from  the  combustible 
or  the  supporter.  That  it  proceeds  from  the 
combustible,  must  appear  pretty  obvious,  it 
we  recollect  that  the  colour  of  the  light 
emitted  during  combustion  varies,  and  that 
this  variation  usually  depends,  not  upon 
the  supporter,  but  upon  the  combustible. 
Thus  charcoal  burns  with  a  red  flame,  sul- 
phur with  a  blue  or  violet,  zinc  with  a 
greenish-white,  he. 

The  formation  of  combustibles  in  plants, 
obviously  requires  the  presence  and  agency 
of  light.  The  leaves  of  plants  emit  oxygen 
gas,°when  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  but 
never  in  the  shade,  or  in  the  dark. 

Besides  vegetation,  we  are  acquainted 
with  two  other  methods  of  wt&urmng  pro- 
ducts, or  of  converting  them  into  products 
and  combustibles,  by  exposing  them,  in  cer- 
tain circumstances,  to  the  agency  of  fire,  or 
of  electricity.  The  oxides  of  gold,  mer- 
cury, &.c.  when  heated  to  redness,  are  de- 
composed, oxygen  gas  is  emitted,  and  the 
pure  metal  remains  behind.  In  this  case, 
the  necessary  caloric  and  light  must  be  fur- 
nished by  the  fire ;  a  circumstance  which 
explains  why  such  reductions  always  require 
a  red  heat.  When  carbonic  acid  is  made  to 
pass  repeatedly  over  red-hot  charcoal,  it 
combines  with  a  portion  of  charcoal,  and  is 
converted  into  gaseous  oxide  of  carbon.  It 
this  gas  be  a  combustible  oxide,  the  base  of 
the  carbonic  acid  and  its  oxygen  must  have 
been  supplied  with  light  and  caloric  from 
the  fire  ;  but  if  it  be  a  partial  combustible, 
it  is  merely  a  compound  of  carbonic  acid 
and  charcoal ;  which  of  the  two  it  is,  re- 
mains slill  to  be  ascertained. 

Electricity  decomposes  water,  and  con- 
verts it  into  oxygen  gas  and  hydrogen  gas ; 
it  must,  therefore,  supply  the  heat  and  the 
light  which  ibese  bodies  lost  when  converted 
into  a  product. 

These  facts,  together  with  the  exact  cor- 
respondence of  the  theory  given  above  with 
the  phenomena  of  combustion,  render  it  so 
probable,  that  Dr.  Thomson  has  ventured 
to  propose  it  as  an  additional  step  towards 
a  full  explanation  of  the  theory  of  combus- 
tion. Every  additional  experiment  has 
served  to  confirm  it  more  and  more.  It 
even  throws  light  upon  the  curious  experi- 
ments of  the  accession  of  metals  with  sul- 
phur, whice  succeed  in  vacuo,  under  mer- 
cury, in  nitrogen  gas,  Sic. 

Dr.  Thomson  has  noticed  that  the  same 
emission  of  caloric  and  light,  or  ol  fire, 
takes  place  when  melted  sulphur  is  made  to 
combine  with  potash,  or  with  lime,  in  a 
crucible  or  glass  tube,  and  likewise  when 
melted  phosphorus  is  made  to  combine  with 
lime  heated  to  redness.  He  supposes  that, 
in  all  probability,  barytes  and  strontia  ex- 
hibit the  same  phenomenon  when  combined 
with  melted  sulphur  or  phosphorus ;  and 
perhaps  some  of  the  metals  when  combined 
with  phosphi 
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The  phenomena  Dr.  Thomson  explains 
thus : — Xhe  sulphur  and  phosphorus  are  in 
the  melted  state,  and  therefore  contain  calo- 
ric as  an  ingredient  ;  the  alkalies,  earths, 
and  metals  which  produce  the  phenomenon 
in  question,  contain  light  as  an  essential 
ingredient.  The  sulphur,  or  phosphorus 
combines  with  the  base  of  the  metal,  earth, 
or  alkali ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  calo- 
rie, to  which  the  sulphur  or  phosphorus 
owed  its  fluidity,  combines  with  the  light  of 
the  metal,  earth,  or  alkali  ;  and  the  com- 
pound flies  off  under  the  form  of  fire- 

Thus  the  process  is  exactly  the  same  with 
combustion,  excepting  as  far  as  regards  the 
product.  The  melted  sulphur,  or  phospho- 
rus, acts  the  part  of  the  supporter,  while  the 
metal,  earth,  or  alkali  occupies  the  place  of 
the  combustible.  The  first  furnishes  caloric, 
the  second  light,  while  the  base  of  each 
combines  together.  Hence  we  see  that  the 
base  ofsulphurets  and  phosphorets  resem- 
bles the  base  of  products  in  being  destitute 
of  light ;  the  formation  of  these  bodies  ex- 
hibiting the  separation  of  fire  like  combus- 
tion, but  the  product  differing  from  a  pro- 
duct of  combustion  in  being  destitute  of 
oxygen,  Dr.  Thomson  distinguishes  the  pro- 
cess by  the  title  of  semi-combustion ;  indi- 
cating by  the  term,  that  it  possesses  one  half 
of  the  characteristic  marks  of  combustion, 
but  is  destitute  of  the  other  half. 

The  only  part  of  this  theory  which  re- 
quires proof  is,  that  light  is  a  component 
part  of  the  earths  and  alkalies.  But  as  pot- 
ash and  lime  are  the  only  bodies  of  that 
nature,  which  we  are  certain  to  be  capable 
of  exhibiting  the  phenomena  of  semi-com- 
bustion, the  proofs  must  of  necessity  be 
confined  to  them.  That  lime  contains  light 
as  a  component  part,  has  been  long  known. 
Meyer  and  Pelletier  observed  long  ago,  that 
when  water  is  poured  upon  lime,  not  only 
heat  but  light  is  emitted.  Light  is  emitted 
also  abundantly,  when  sulphuric  acid  is 
poured  upon  magnesia,  or  upon  lime,  pot- 
ash, or  soda,  freed  from  the  water  of  crys- 
tallisation. In  all  these  cases,  a  semi-com- 
bustion takes  place.  The  water  and  the  acid 
being  solidified,  give  out  caloric,  while  the 
lime  or  potash  gives  oat  tight. 

That  lime,  during  its  burning,  combines 
with  light,  and  that  light  is  a  component 
part  of  lime,  is  demonstrated  by  the  follow- 
ing experiment,  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  Scbeele. 

Fluor  spar  (fluale  of  lime)  has  the  pro- 
perty of  phosphorescing  strongly  when  heat- 
ed, but  the  experiment  does  not  succeed 
twice  with  the  same  specimen.  After  it  has 
been  once  heated  sufficiently, no  subsequent 
heat  will  cause  it  to  phosphoresce.  Now 
phosphorescence  is  merely  the  emission  of 
light  ;  light  of  course  is  a  component  part 
of  fluor  spar,  and  heat  has  the  property  of 
separating  it.  But  the  phosphorescing  qua- 
lity of  the  spar  may  be  again  recovered  to  it, 
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or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  light  which 
the  spar  had  lost  may  be  restored  by  the 
following  process: — 

Decompose  the  fluate  of  lime  by  sulphuric 
acid,  and  preserve  the  fluoric  acid  separate. 
Boil  the  sulphate  of  lime  thus  formed,  with 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda; 
a  double  decomposition  takes  place;  sul- 
phate of  soda  remains  in  solution,  and  car- 
bonate of  lime  precipitates.  Ignite  this  pre- 
cipitate in  a  crucible,  till  it  is  reduced  to 
lime,  and  combine  it  with  the  fluoric  acid  to 
which  it  was  formerly  united.  The  fluor 
spar  thus  regenerated,  phosphoresces  as  at 
first.  Hence  the  lime,  during  its  ignition, 
must  have  combined  with  light. 

That  potash  contains  light,may  be  proved 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  existence  of  that 
body  in  lime.  Now  as  potash  is  deprived  of 
its  carbonic  acid  by  lime,  the  Doctor  sup- 
poses that  the  process  must  be  a  double  de- 
composition ;  namely,  that  the  base  of  the 
lime  combines  with  carbonic  acid,  while  its 
light  combines  with  the  potash. 

These  remarks  on  semi-combustion  might 
easily  be  much  enlarged  upon :  for  it  is 
obvious,  that  whenever  a  liquid  combines 
with  a  solid  containing  light,  and  the  pro- 
duct is  a  solid  body,  something  analogous 
to  semi-combustion  must  take  place. 

Comkdo'nes.  (From  comedo,  a  glutton.) 
A  sort  of  worms  which  eat  into  the  skin  and 
devour  the  flesh. 

Co'mfrey.     Se  Symphytum. 

Comi'sdi.     The  gum  arabic. 

Comi'ste.  The  epilepsy.  This  name 
arose  from  the  frequency  of  persons  being 
seized  with  this  disorder,  while  in  the  assem- 
blies called  Comita. 

Comiti'ssa.  (A  countess.)  Some  prepa- 
rations are  distinguished  by  this  name,  as 
pulvis  Comitissae  de  Cantia,  the  Countess 
of  Kent's  powder.  Also  the  Cinchona  was 
called  Pulvis  Comilissa;. 

Commage'num.  (From  Commagene,  a 
place  in  byria,  whence  it  was  brought.) 
Syrian  ointment,  mentioned  by  Galen. 

Commandoca'tio.  (From  Commanduco, 
to  eat.)  The  act  of  mastication,  or  chewing. 

Comma'nsum.  (From  cummando,  to  eat.) 
A  masticatory.  A  medicine  put  into  the 
mouth  and  chewed,  to  promote  a  discharge 
of  phlegm,  or  saliva. 

Commendato'kius.  (From  commendo,  to 
recommend.)  An  epithet  of  the  traumatic 
balsam.  Tinctura  Benzoes  composita,  from 
its  singular  virtues  and  usefulness. 

Co'hhi.  Gum.  When  alone  it  signifies 
gum  arabic.  The  x.-y./xt  y.rjucv  mentioned 
by  Hippocrates  in  his  De  Moib.  Mulieb.  is 
gum  arabic. 

COMMISSURA.  (From  commilio,  to 
join  together.)  A  suture,  juncture,  orjoint. 
A  term  applied  in  anatomy  to  the  corners 
of  the  lips,  where  they  meet  together  ;  and 
also  to  certain  parts  of  the  brain  which  go 
across  and  join  one  hemisphere  to  the  other. 
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COMMISSU'RA  ANTERIOR  CERE- 
BRI. The  white  nerve-like  substance  which 
crosses  the  anterior  part  of  the  third  ven- 
tricle of  the  brain,  immediately  above  the 
infundibulum,  and  between  the  anterior 
crura  of  the  fornix;  uniting  one  hemisphere 
of  the  brain  with  the  other. 

COMMISSU'RA  MAGNA  CEREBRI. 
The  corpus  cullosum  of  the  brain  is  so  term- 
ed by  some  writers. 

COMMISSU'RA  POSTERIOR  CERE- 
BRI. A  white  nerve-like  substance,  which 
passes  from  one  hemisphere  of  the  brain 
across  to  the  other,  immediately  over  the 
openiug  of  the  aqueeduct  of  Sylvius,  in 
the  posterior  part  of  the  third  ventricle  of 
Ihe  brain,  and  above  the  corpora  quadri- 
gemina. 

Commu'nicant.  (From  communico,  to 
make  partake.)  A  term  applied,  by  Bellini, 
to  fevers  of  two  kinds  afflicting  the  same 
person,  wherein  as  one  goes  off  the  other 
immediately  succeeds. 

Compa'ges.  (From  compingo,  to  put  to- 
gether.) A  suture,  or  joint.    A  commissure. 

COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY.  Jlnato- 
tnia  comparative:.  Zootomy.  The  dissec- 
tion of  brute  animals  and  fishes,  to  com- 
pare them  with  the  human  body. 

Compe'ba.     (See  Piper  cubeba.) 

Comple'tion.  A  term  used  by  the  ancient 
writers  in  various  acceptations  ;  but  latterly 
it  signifies  only  the  same  as  Plethora. 

COMPLF'XUS.  (Complexus,  sc.  jnusc. 
from  complector,  to  comprise.)  Complexus 
seu  biventer  cervices  of  A I  bin  us.  Dorso  tra- 
cliclon  occipital  of  Oumas.  A  muscle  situated 
on  the  back  part  of  the  neck,  that  draws 
the  head  backwards,  and  to  one  side  ;  and 
when  boih  act,  they  draw  the  head  directly 
backward.  It  arises  from  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  seven  superior  vertebra?  of 
the  back,  and  four  inferior  of  the  neck,  by 
as  many  distinct  tendinous  origins ;  in  its 
ascent,  it  receives  a  fleshy  slip  from  the 
spinous  process  of  the  first  vertebra  of  the 
back  :  from  these  different  origins  it  runs 
upwards,  and  is  every  where  intermixed 
with  tendinous  fibres.  It  is  inserted,  ten- 
dinous and  fleshy,  into  the  inferior  edge  of 
the  protuberance  in  the  middle  of  the  os 
occipitis,  and  into  a  part  of  the  curved  line 
that  runs  forwards  from  that  protuberance. 
It  draws  the  head  backwards. 

Comple'xcs  mi'mor.  See  Truchelo-mas- 
tniikus. 

COMPRESSION.  (From  c.omprimo,  to 
press  together.)  By  this  term,  surgeons 
expressed  a  diseased  slate  of  the  body, which 
istheeffect  of  something  pressing  upon  the 
brain.  It  should  be  distinguished  from  con- 
cussion and  inflammation.  When  the  brain 
is  compressed  either  by  bone,  extravasated 
blood,  or  any  other  fluid,  there  is  a  gene- 
ral insensibility,  the  eyes  are  half  open,  the 
pupils  dilated  and  motionless,  even  when 
a  candle  is  brought  near  the  eye;   the  re- 
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Una  Is  insensible  ;  the  limbs  relaxed  ;  the 
breathing  stertorous  ;  the  pulse  slow,  and, 
according  to  Mr.  Ahernethy,  less  subject 
to  intermission  than  in  cases  of  concussion. 
Nor  is  the  patient  ever  sick,  when  the  pres- 
sure on  the  brain,  and  the  general  insensi- 
bility, are  considerable  ;  for  the  very  ac- 
tion of  vomiting  betrays  an  irritability  iu 
the  stomach  oesophagus. 

COMPRESSOR  NA'RIS.  (Compressor; 
from  comprimo,  to  press  together.)  Rinaux 
vel  nasalis  of  Douglas.  Transversalis  vel 
myrtifortnis  of  W'mslow.  Dilntores  alarum 
nasi  of  Cowper ;  and  Maxillo  narinal  of 
Dumas.  A  muscle  of  the  nose,  that  com- 
presses the  ala?  towards  the  septum  nasi, 
particularly  when  we  want  to  smell  acutely. 
It  also  corrugates  the  nose,  and  assists  in 
expressing  certain  passions.  It  arises,  by  a 
narrow  beginning,  from  the  root  of  the  ala 
nasi  externally,  and  spreads  into  a  number 
of  thin,  separate  fibres,  which  run  up  along 
the  cartilage  in  an  oblique  manner  towards 
the  back  of  the  nose,  where  it  joins  with  its 
fellow,  and  is  inserted  into  the  narrow  ex- 
tremity of  the  os  nasi,  and  nasal  process  of 
the  superior  maxillary  bone. 

Compu'nctio.  (From  compungo,  to  prick.) 
A  puncture. 

CONA'RIUM.  (From  xwo;,  a  cone.) 
The  pineal  gland  is  so  named  from  its  co- 
nical shape.     See  Pineal  gland. 

Concau'sa.  (From  con,  with,  and  causa, 
a  cause.)  A  cause  which  co-operates  with 
another  in  the  production  of  a  disease. 

Concentra'ntia.  (From  concenlro,  to 
concentrate.)  Absorbents  of  acids  are  so 
called,  because  they  remove  the  obstruc- 
tions which  keep  asunder  the  affinities  be- 
tween the  two  powers. 

CONCENTRATION.  (From  con,  and 
centrum,  a  centre.)  The  volatilizing  of 
part  of  the  water  of  fluids,  in  order  to  im- 
prove their  strength.  The.  matter  to  be  con- 
centrated, therefore,  must  be  of  superior 
fixity  to  water.  This  operation  is  performed 
on  some  acids,  particularly  the  sulphuric 
and  phosphoric.  It  is  also  employed  iu  so- 
lutions of  alkalies  and  neutral  salts. 

CONCE'PTIOIN .  ( Conceptio  ;  from  con- 
cipio,  to  conceive.)  The  impregnation  of 
the  ovulum  in  the  female  ovarium,  by  the 
subtile  prolific  aura  of  the  semen  virile. 
In  order  to  have  a  fruitful  coition,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  semen  be  propelled  into  the 
uterus,  or  vagina,  so  that  its  fecundating 
vapour  shall  be  conveyed  through  the  Fallo- 
pian tube  to  the  ovarium;  it  is  also  necessary 
that  there  be  a  certain  slate  of  the  ovarium 
of  the  female  iu  order  to  impregnate  it ; 
which  is,  that  the  ovum  shall  be  mature, 
and  embraced  by  the  fimbria?  of  the  Fallo- 
pian tube,  toconvey  that  vivifying  principle 
to  the  ovum.     See  Generation. 

CONCHA.  (Concha,  Kc,y%»,  a  liquid 
measure  among  the  Athenians.)  A  term 
applied   by  anatomists  to  several  parts  of 
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'lie  body,  as  the  hollow  of  the  ear,  the 
spongy  bones  of  the  nose,  &c. 

Co'ncha  auri'cul*..     See  Auricula. 

Co'ncha  au'rjs.  The  hollow  part  of  the 
cartilage  of  the  outer  ear. 

Co'nciia;  na'rium.  Concha,  a  shell.) 
The  turbinated  portion  of  the  ethmoid  bone, 
and  the  inferior  spongy  bones  of  I  he  nose, 
which  are  covered  by  the  Schneiderian 
membrane,  are  so  termed. 

Co'nchus.  (From  Ky%>i,  a  shell  ;  so 
named  from  their  likeness  to  a  shell.)  The 
cranium,  and  the  cavity  of  the  eye. 

Concide'ntia.  (From  concido,  to  decay) 
A  decrease  of  bulk  in  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  the  body.    A  diminution  of  a  tumour. 

Concoagula'tio.  (From  con,  and  coa- 
gulo,  to  coagulate  together.)  The  coagu- 
lation or  crystallization  of  different  salts, 
first  dissolved  together  in  the  same  fluid. 

Conco'ctio.  (From  concoquo,  to  digest.) 
Digestion.  That  operation  of  nature  upon 
morbid  matter  which  renders  it  lit  to  be 
separated  from  the  healthy  fluids. 

Concrrma'tio.  (From  con,  and  cremo, 
to  bum  together.)  The  same  as  calcina- 
tion. 

CONCRETION.  (From  concrcsco,  to 
grow  together.) 

1.  The  condensation  of  any  fluid  sub- 
stance into  a  more  solid  consistence. 

2.  The  growing  together  of  parts  which, 
in  a  natural  state,  are  separate. 

(  oncu'rsus.  (From  concurra,  to  meet 
together.)  The  congeries  or  collection  of 
symptoms  which  constitute  and  distinguish 
the  particular  disease. 

CONCESSION  (From  concutio,  to 
shake  together.)  Concussion  of  the  brain. 
Varioas  alarming  symptoms,  followed  some- 
times by  the  most  fatal  consequences,  are 
found  to  attend  great  violence  offered  to 
the  head  ;  and  upon  the  strictest  exami- 
nation, both  of  the  living  and  the  dead, 
neither  fissure,  fracture,  nor  extravasation 
of  any  kind  can  be  discovered.  The  same 
symptoms  and  the  same  events  are  met  with, 
when  the  head  has  received  no  injury  at  all 
ab  externo,  but  has  only  been  violently 
shaken  ;  nay,  when  only  the  body,  or  gene- 
ral frame,  has  seemed  to  have  sustained  the 
violence.  The  symptoms  attending  a  con- 
cussion, are  generally  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  violence  which  the  brain  itself 
has  sustained,  and  which,  indeed,  is  cogni- 
zable only  by  the  symptoms.  If  the  concus- 
sion be  very  great,  all  sense  and  power  of 
motion  are  immediately  abolished,and  death 
follows  soon  ;  but  between  this  degree  and 
that  slight  confusion  (or  stunning,as  it  is  call- 
ed,) which  attends  most  violences  done  to 
the  head,  there  are  many  shades.  The  fol- 
lowing is  Mr.  Abernethy's  description  of  the 
symptoms  of  concussion,  and  which  he  i3  of 
opinion,  may  be  properly  divided  into  three 
>tages. 

The    first   is,  that   state    of  insensibility 


and  derangement  of  the  bodily  powers 
which  immediately  succeeds  the  accident. 
While  it  lasts,  the  patient  scarcely  feels 
any  injury  that  may  be  inflicted  on  him. — 
His  breathing  is  difficult,  but  in  generul 
without  stertor  ;  his  pulse  intermitting,  and 
his  extremities  cold.  But  such  a  state  can- 
not last  long  ;  it  goes  off  gradually,  and 
is  succeeded  by  another,  which  is  consider- 
ed as  the  second  stage  of  concussion.  In  this, 
the  pulse  and  respiration  become  better,  and 
though  not  regularly  performed,  are  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  life,  and  to  diffuse 
warmth  over  the  extreme  parts  of  the  body. 
The  feeling  of  the  patient  is  now  so  far  re- 
stored, that  he  is  sensible  of  his  skin  beiog 
pinched  ;  but  he  lies  stupid  and  inattentive 
to  slight  external  impressions.  As  the  effects 
of  concussion  diminish,  he  becomes  capable 
of  replying  to  questions  put  to  him  in  a  loud 
tone  of  voice,  especially  when  they  refer  to 
his  chief  suffering  at  the  time,  as  pain  iu 
the  head,  &c  ;  otherwise  he  answers  inco- 
herently, and  as  if  his  attention  was  occu- 
pied by  something  else.  As  long  as  the  stu- 
por remains,  the  inflammation  of  the  brain 
seems  to  be  moderate  ;  but  as  the  former 
abates,  the  latter  seldom  fails  to  increase ; 
and  ibis  constitutes  the  third  stage,  which 
is  the  most  important  of  the  series  of  effects 
proceeding  from  a  concussion. 

These  several  stages  vary  considerably 
in  their  degree  and  duration  ;  but  more  or 
less  of  each  will  be  found  to  take  place  in 
every  instance  where  the  brain  has  been 
violently  shaken.  Whether  they  bear  any 
certain  proportion  to  each  other  or  not,  is 
not  known  ;  indeed  this  will  depend  upon 
such  a  variety  of  circumstances  in  the  con- 
stitution, the  injury,  and  the  after-treatment, 
that  it  must  be  difficult  to  determine. 

To  distinguish  between  an  extravasation 
and  a  concussion  by  the  symptoms  only, 
Mr.  Pott  says,  is  frequently  a  very  difficult 
matter;  sometimes  an  impossible  one.  The 
similarity  of  the  effects  in  some  cases,  and 
the  very  small  space  of  time  which  may 
intervene  between  the  going  off  of  the  one, 
and  accession  of  the  other,  render  this  a 
very  nice  exercise  of  the  judgment.  The 
first  stunning  or  deprivation  of  sense,  whe- 
ther total  or  partial,  may  be  from  either, 
and  no  man  can  tell  from  which  ;  but  when 
these  first  symptoms  have  been  removed,  or 
have  spontaneously  disappeared,  if  such 
patient  is  again  oppressed  with  drowsiness, 
or  stupidity,  or  total,  or  partial  loss  of  sense, 
it  then  becomes  probable  that  the  first  com- 
plaints were  from  concussion,  and  that  the 
latter  are  from  extravasation ;  and  the 
greater  the  distance  of  time  between  the 
two,  the  greater  is  the  probability  not  only 
that  an  extravasation  is  the  cause,  but  that 
the  extravasation  is  of  the  limpid  kind, 
made  gradatim.  and  within  the  brain. 

Whoever  seriously  reflects  on  the  uature 
of    these  two   causes  of   evil  within    the 
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f  ranium,  and  considers  them  as  liable  to 
frequent  combination  in  the  same  subject, 
and  at  the  same  time  considers  that,  in  ma- 
ny instances,  no  degree  of  information  can 
be  obtained  from  the  only  person  capable  of 
giving  it  (the  patient,)  will  immediately  be 
sensible  how  very  difficult  a  part  a  prac- 
titioner has  to  act  in  many  of  these  cases, 
and  how  very  unjust  it  must  be  to  call  that 
ignorance  which  is  only  a  just  diffidence 
arising  from  the  obscurity  of  the  subject, 
and  the  impossibility  of  attaining  materials 
to  form  a  clear  judgment. 

Mr.  Abernethy  observes,  that  in  cases  of 
simple  concussion,  the  insensibility  is  not  so 
great,  as  where  compression  exists,  the  pu- 
pils are  more  contracted,  the  muscles  less 
relaxed,  little  or  no  stertor  attends,  but  the 
pulse  is  generally  very  intermitting,  and  in 
slight  cases  there  is  often  considerable  sick- 
ness. 

Very  different  modes  of  treating  these 
accidents  have  been  practised,  and  no  doubt 
the  same  means  should  not  be  pursued  in- 
discriminately. Much  must  depend  on  the 
state  of  the  patient,  when  he  received  the 
injury,  the  degree  of  this,  the  time  which 
has  elapsed  since,  and  other  circumstances. 
Mr.  Abernethy  considers,  that  in  the  first 
stage  little  should  be  done  ;  that  the  sti- 
mulants often  employed  may  be  even  in- 
jurious ;  but  more  especially  so  in  the 
second  stage,  increasing  the  tendency  to 
inflammation  :  and  where  this  has  come 
on,  that  the  antiphlogistic  plan  must  be 
actively  pursued.  However,  a  moderate 
abstraction  of  blood,  general  or  topical, 
will  be  commonly  proper  at  first  where 
the  habit  will  allow  it,  as  congestion  may 
be  suspected,  and  to  obviate  inflammation, 
especially  where  the  person  was  intoxi 
cated  at  the  time  of  the  accident ;  and  the 
effect  of  this  measure  may  influence  the 
subsequent  treatment.  If  the  pulse  rose 
after  it,  and  the  patient  became  more  sen- 
sible, we  should  be  led  to  pursue  the  eva- 
cuating pian,  taking  perhaps  more  blood, 
exhibiting  active  cathartics,  as  the  bowels 
will  be  found  very  torpid,  applying  cold 
lotions  to  the  bead,  &.c.  These  means, 
however,  will  be  especially  called  for,  when 
marks  of  inflammation  appear.  Sometimes 
brisk  emetics  have  been  very  beneficial,  as 
sulphate  of  zinc,  &.c:  they  are  particularly 
recommended,  where  the  person  was  under 
the  influence  of  anger;  or  the  stomach  full, 
when  the  accident  happened;  but  they  are 
liable  to  objection,  where  there  are  marks  of 
congestion,  or  increased  action  in  the  ves- 
sels of  the  head.  If  bleeding  should  lower 
the  pulse,  and  render  the  patient  worse,  eva- 
cuations must  not  be  pursued ;  it  may 
be  better  generally  to  wait  the  gradual 
return  of  sensibility,  unless  the  torpor  be 
alarming,  like  a  state  of  syncope  :  in  which 
case,  or  if  it  continue  very  long,  stimulants 
appear  justified,  as  ammonia,  or   other5  of 


transient  operation,  with  a  blister  to  the 
head,  to  restore  some  degree  of  sensibility. 
If  in  the  sequel  marks  of  irritation  appear,  as 
spasms,  or  convulsions,  opium,  joined  with 
antimonj,  or  in  the  form  of  Dover's  pow- 
der, will  probably  be  useful,  the  necessary 
evacuations  being  premised,  and  the  warm 
bath.  In  all  cases  the  head  should  be  kept 
quiet ;  as  the  patient  is  convalescent,  tonics 
and  the  shower-bath  maybe  employed  with 
advantage  ;  and  it  will  be  particularly  ne- 
cessary to  avoid  great  bodily  exertion,  sti- 
mulating liquors,  &.c.  Should  paralytic 
symptoms  remain,  stimulants,  general  or  lo- 
cal,may  be  required.  Where  alarming  symp- 
toms follow  an  injury  to  the  head,  extrava- 
sation may  be  suspected  :  and  the  opera- 
tion of  trepanning,  skilfully  performed,  will 
do  no  harm  to  the  patient,  but  may  mate- 
rially relieve,  even  by  the  loss  of  blood  at- 
tending. 

CONDENSATION.  (From  condenso, 
to  make  thick  )  A  contraction  of  the  pores 
of  the  skin,  by  means  of  astringent  or 
cooling  medicines.  A  thickening  of  any 
fluid. 

CONDIME'NTUM.  (From  condio,  to 
preserve,  or  season.)  A  preserve,  or 
sweetmeat. 

Condu'ctio.  (From  conduco,  to  draw 
along.)  In  Coslius  Aurelianus,  it  is  a  spasm, 
or  convulsion,  drawing  the  muscles  out  of 
their  proper  positions. 

CONDU'CTOR.  (From  conduco,  to  lead, 
or  guide  )  A  surgical  instrument,  whose 
use  is  to  direct  the  knife  in  certain  ope- 
rations. It  is  more  commonly  called  a  di- 
rector. 

CONDYLE.  (From  wfu,  an  ancient 
cup,  shaped  like  a  joint.)  A  rounded  emi- 
nence of  a  bone  in  any  of  the  joints. 

CONDYLOMA.  (From  hov^a*?,  a  tu- 
bercle, or  knot.)  Sarcoma.  A  soft,  wart- 
like excrescence,  that  appears  about  the 
anus  and  pudendum  of  both  sexes.  There 
are  several  species  of  condylomata,  which 
have  received  names  from  their  appear- 
ances, as  ficua,  crysla:,  thymus,  from  their 
resemblance  to  a  fig,  he. 

Conei'on.  In  Hippocrates  it  import? 
hemlock.  It  is  said  to  be  thus  named  (from 
xavav,  to  turn  round,)  because  it  produces  a 
vertigo  in  those  who  take  it  inwardly.  See 
Conium . 

Conessi  bark.     See  Conessi  cortex. 

Cone'ssi  co'ktex.  See  Kerium  mil  id y- 
senlericum. 

CONFE'CTIO.  (From  conficio,  to  make 
up.)  A  confection.  In  general,  it  means 
any  thing  made  up  with  sugar.  This  term, 
in  the  new  London  Pharmacopoeia,  includes 
those  articles  which  were  formerly  called 
electuaries  and  conserves,  between  which 
there  do  not  appear  to  be  sufficient  grounds 
to  make  a  distinction. 

Conff.'ctio  amygdala  hum.  Confection 
of  almonds      Take   of  sweet    almonds,  an 
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*tounce  ;  Acacia  gum  powdered,  a  drachm  ; 
refined  sugar,  half  an  ounce.  The  almonds 
having  been  previously  macerated  in  water, 
and  their  external  coat  removed,  beat  the 
whole  together,  until  they  are  thoroughly 
incorporated.  It  has  been  objected  to  the 
almond  mixture,  which  is  an  article  of  very 
general  use,  that  it  requires  considerable 
time  for  its  extemporaneous  preparation, 
and  that  it  spoils  and  cannot  be  kept  when 
it  is  made.  This  will  be  obviated  by  the 
present  form,  which  does  keep  for  a  suffi- 
cient length  of  time,  and  rubs  down  into 
the  mixture  immediately. 

Confe'ctio  aroma'tica.  This  prepara- 
ration  was  formerly  called  Confectio  eardi- 
aca.  Confectio  Raltigliana.  Take  of  cin- 
namon bark,  nutmegs,  of  each  two  ounces  ; 
cloves,  an  ounce;  cardamon  seeds,  half  an 
ounce;  saffron  dried,  two  ounces  ;  prepared 
shells,  16  ounces;  refined  sugar,  powdered, 
two  pounds;  water,  a  pint.  Reduce  the  dry 
substances,  mixed  together,  to  very  fine 
powder ;  then  add  the  water  gradually,  and 
mix  the  whole,  until  it  is  incorporated. 
This  preparation  is  now  much  simplified  by 
the  London  college.  It  is  an  excellent  me- 
dicine, possessing  stimulant,  antispasmodic, 
and  adstringent  virtues ;  and  is  exhibited 
with  these  views  to  children  and  adults,  in 
a  vast  variety  of  diseases,  mixed  with  other 
medicines.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  10 
gr.  to  a  drachm. 

Confe'ctio  aurantio'rum.  Conserva  cor- 
ticis  erterioris  aurantii  hispalemis.  Conserva 
flavcdinis  corticum  aurantiorum.  Take  of 
fresh  external  rind  of  oranges,  separated  by 
rasping,  a  pound ;  refined  sugar,  three 
pounds.  Bruise  the  rind  with  a  wooden 
pestle,  in  a  stone  mortar  ;  then,  after  adding 
the  sugar,  bruise  it  again,  until  the  whole  is 
thoroughly  incorporated.  This  is  well  cal- 
culated to  form  the  basis  of  a  tonic  and  sto- 
machic confection,  and  may  be  given  alone 
in  doses  of  from  two  to  five  drachms,  twice 
or  three  times  a  day. 

Confe'ctio  cardi'aca.  See  Confectio 
aromatica. 

Confe'ctio  ca'ssi;e.  Eltctuarim  eassice. 
Elecluarim  e  cassia.  Confection  of  cassia. 
Take  of  fresh  cassia  pulp,  half  a  pound ; 
manna,  two  ounces ;  tamarind  pulp,  an 
ounce  ;  syrup  of  roses,  half  a  pint.  Bruise 
the  manna ;  melt  it  in  the  syrup  by  a  water- 
bath  ;  then  mix  in  the  pulps,  and  evaporate 
down  to  a  proper  consistence.  This  a  very 
elegant,  pleasant,  and  mild  aperient  for  the 
feeble,  and  for  children.  Dose  from  two 
drachms  to  an  ounce. 

Confe'ctio  o'pii.  Confectio  opiala.  Phi- 
Ionium  Londinense.  Philonium  Romanum. 
Confection  of  opium.  Take  of  hard  opium 
powdered,  six  drachms  ;  long  pepper,  an 
ounce  ;  ginger  root,  two  ounces  ;  caraway 
>-eeds,  three  ounces;  syrup,  a  pint.  Rub  to- 
gether the  opium  and  the  syrup  previously 
heated  ;  then  mU\  the  remaining  articles  re- 


duced to  powder,  and  mix.  To  the  < 
of  modern  pharmacy,  this  is  the  only  one 
that  remains  of  all  those  complicated  and 
confused  preparations  called  mithridate,the- 
riaca,  &c. ;  it  more  nearly  approximates,  in 
its  composition,  the  philonium  than  any 
other,  and  may  be  considered  as  an  ef- 
fectual substitute  for  them  in  practice. 
This  very  warm  and  stimulating  confection 
is  admirably  calculated  to  relieve  diarrhoea, 
or  spasms  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and 
is  frequently  ordered  in  doses  of  from  10 
grs.  to  half  a  drachm.  About  36  grains 
contain  one  of  opium. 

Confe'ctio  ro's^e  cani'ns.  Conserva 
cynosbali.  Conserva  fructus  cynosbati.  Con- 
serve of  hips.  Confection  of  dog-rose. 
Take  of  dog-rose  pulp,  a  pound  ;  refined 
sugar  powdered,  twenty  ounces.  Expose 
the  pulp  in  a  water-bath  to  a  gentle  heat; 
then  add  the  sugar  gradually,  and  rub  them 
together  until  they  are  thoroughly  incorpo- 
rated. This  preparation  is  cooling  and 
adstringent;  it  is  seldom  given  alone,  but 
mostly  joined  to  some  other  medicine,  in 
the  form  of  linctus,  or  electuary. 

Confe'ctio  ro's.k  ga'llic/e.  Conserva 
rosas.  Conserva  rosarum  rubrarum.  Con- 
serve of  red  rose.  Take  of  the  petals  of 
the  red  rose,  before  it  is  expanded,  and 
without  the  claws,  a  pound  ;  refined  sugar 
three  pounds.  Bruise  the  petals  in  a  stone 
mortar;  then,  having  added  the  sugar, 
beat  them  again  together,  until  they  are 
thoroughly  incorporated.  This  is  an  excel- 
lent subastringent  composition.  Rubbed 
down  with  water,  it  forms  an  excellent 
drink,  with  some  lemon-juice,  in  haeraor- 
rhagic  complaints ;  it  may  also  be  given 
with  vitriolated  zinc,  in  the  form  of  an 
electuary. 

Confe'ctio  ru't;e.  Elecluarium  e  baccis 
lauri.  Confection  of  rue.  Take  of  rue 
leaves  dried,  caraway  seeds,  bay-berries,  of 
each  an  ounce  and  a  half;  sagapenum,  half 
an  ounce;  black  pepper,  two  drachms ;  cla- 
rified honey,  sixteen  ounces.  Rub  the  dry 
articles  together,  into  a  very  fine  powder; 
then  add  the  honey,  and  mix  the  whole. 
Its  use  is  confined  to  clysters. 

Confe'ctio  scammo'ne^.  Electuarivm 
scammonii.  Electnarium  e  scammonio.  Elec- 
tuarium  caryocostinum.  Confection  of  scara- 
mony.  Take  of  scammony  gum  resin 
powdered,  an  ounce  and  a  half;  cloves 
bruised,  ginger  root  powdered,  of  each,  six 
drachms  ;  oil  of  caraway,  half  a  drachm  ; 
syrup  of  roses,  as  much  as  is  sufficient. 
Rub  the  dry  articles  together,  into  very 
fi tie  powder;  next  rub  them  again  whilst 
the  syrup  is  gradually  added ;  then  add 
the  oil  of  caraway,  and  mix  the  whole  well 
together.  This  is  a  strong  stimulating 
cathartic,  and  calculated  to  remove  worms 
from  the  prima}  via;,  with  which  view 
it  is  mostly  exhibited.  Dose  from  xiS 
to  3j- 
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CobFk'ctio  se'nna:.  Elediturium  ttlin*. 
tUectuarium  Itnitivum.  Confection  of  senna. 
Take  of  senna  leaves,  eight  ounces;  figs, 
a  pound:  tamarind  pulp,  pulp  of  prunes, 
cassia  pulp,  of  each  half  a  pound  ;  corian- 
der seeds,  four  ounces  ;  liquorice  root.three 
ounces;  refined  sugar,  two  pounds  and  a 
half.  Powder  the  senna  leaves  with  the  co- 
riander seeds,  and  separate,  by  sifting  ten 
ounces  of  the  mixed  powder.  Boil  the  re- 
mainder with  the  figs  and  the  liquorice-root, 
in  four  pints  of  water,.uutil  it  be  reduced  to 
half;  then  press  out  and  strain  the  liquor. 
Evaporate  the  liquor,  until  a  pint  and  a  halt 
only  remains  of  the  whole  ;  then  add  the 
sugar,  to  make  syrup.  Lastly,  mix  the 
pulps  gradually  with  the  syrup,  and,  having 
added  the  sifted  powder,  mix  the  whole  to- 
gether. This  is  a  mild  and  elegant  aperient, 
well  adapted  for  pregnant  women,  and  those 
whose  bowels  are  easily  moved.     Dose,  3ss 

CONFE'RVA.  (From  conferveo,  to  knit 
together.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Cryp- 
togftmia.     Order,  Alg<z. 

2.  A  kind  of  moss :  named  from  its  use 
formerly  in  healing  broken  bones. 

Conff.'rva  helmintuoco'rtos.  See  Co- 
rullinucorsicana. 

Conff.'rva  riva'lis.  This  plant,  Con- 
ferva; JUamtnlit  simpliciisimus  mquahbus 
longistimus,  of  Linnaeus,  has  been  recom- 
mended in  cases  of  spasmodic  asthma, 
phthisis,  &c  on  account  of  the  great  quan- 
tity of  vital  air  it  contains. 

Confirma'ntia.  (From  con,  and  Jinno, 
to  strengthen.)  Restoratives;  also  medi- 
cines which  fasten  the  teeth  in  their  sock- 

els. 

Confluent  smallpox.     See  Variola. 

Confi.u'xion.  It  is  much  used  by  Hippo- 
crates, and  his  interpreter  Galen,  from  a 
notion  that  parts  at  a  distance  have  mutual 
consent  with  Onfe  another,  and  that  they  are 
all  perspirable  by  many  subtle  streams.  Pa- 
racelsus, according  to  his  way,  expressed 
the  former  by  confederation. 

CONFORMA'TIO.  (From  confotmo,  to 
shape  or  fashion.)  The  natural  shape  and 
form  of  any  thing,  also  a  description  ot 
some  diseases  which  arise  from  a  bad  for- 
mation of  parts. 

Conforta'ntU.  (From  eonforto,  o 
strengthen.)  Cordial  medicines.  Strength- 
ened. 

Confortati'va.    The  same. 

Confu'sio.  (From  confundo,  to  mix  to- 
gether.) A  confusion,  or  disorder  in  the 
eyes,  proceeding  from  a  rupture  of  the 
membranes,  which  include  the  humours,  by 
which  means  they  are  all  confounded  toge- 

Congf.la'ti.  (From  congelo,  to  freeze.) 
Congelatici.  Persons  afflicted  with  a  cata- 
lepsy are  so  called,  by  which  all  sensation 
«eems  to  be  taken  away. 
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Congm.a'tion.  (From  congelo,  t*  freeze.,1* 
That  change  of  liquid  bodies  which  take* 
place  when  they  pass  to  a  solid  state,  by 
losing  the  caloric  which  kept  them  in  a 
state  of  fluidity. 

Congf.i.ati'v*.  (From  congelo,  to  con 
geal.)  Medicines  that  inspissate  humours, 
and  stop  fluxions  and  rheums. 

Co'ngf.ner.  (From  com,  and  genus,  kind.) 
Of  the  same  kind  •,  concurring  in  the  same 
action.     It  is  usually  said  of  the  muscles. 

CONQE'STION.  (From  congero,  to 
amass.)  A  collection  of  blood  or  other 
fluid;  a  swelling  which  rises  gradually,  and 
ripens  slowly,  in  opposition  to  that  which  is 
soon  formed,  and  soon  terminated. 

CONGLOBATE  GLA'ND.  (From  con- 
globo.  to  gather  into  a  ball.)  Glandula  con- 
globata.  "Lymphatic  gland.  Globate gland. 
A  round  gland  formed  of  a  contortion  of 
lymphatic  vessels,  connected  together  by 
cellular  structure,  having  neither  a  cavity 
nor  any  excretory  duct:  such  are  the  me- 
senteric, inguinal,  axillary  glands,  ka.    See 

Gland.  •  .  ,   .  iT  a. 

CONGLOMERATE    GLAND; 

(From  conglomero,  to  heap  upon  one.) 
Glandula  conglomerala.  A  gland  composed 
of  a  number  of  glomerate  glands,  whose 
excretory  ducts  all  unite  into  one  common 
duct :  such   are  the  salival,  parotid  glands, 

CONGLUTINA'NTIA.  (From  conglu- 
tino,  to  glue  together.)  Healing  medicines  ; 
Mid  such  as  unite  parts  disjoined  by  ac- 
cident. 

Co'sis.  (Kowt.)  Dust,  fine  powder, 
ashes,  a  nit  in  the  hair,  scurf  from  the  head ) 
and  sometimes  it  signifies  lime. 

CONI'UM.  (From  wv«,  dust,  according 
to  Linnaeus,  or  from  jw»«o>,  circumago,  on 
account  of  its  inebriating  and  poisonous 
quality.)     Hemlock.  _ 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Pentandria.  Or- 
der, Digynia:  . ..  - 

3.  The  pharmacopceial  name  ot  the  otn- 
cinal  hemlock.     See  Conium  maculatum. 

CoNi'um  macula'tum.  The  systematic- 
name  for  the  cicuta  of  the  pharmacopoeias. 
Conium  ;  seminibus  slriatis,  of  Linnaeus.  It  is 
called  by  some  camaran ;  by  others,  abiolos; 
and,  according  toErotian,  cambeion  is  an  old 
Sicilian  word  for  cicuta.  Cicuta  major  foe- 
tida,  Conium  of  the  last  London  pharma- 
copoeia. 

Hemlock  is  found  in  every  part  ot  bng 
land,  and  is  distinguished  from  those  plants 
which  bear  some  resemblance  to  it,  by  the 
spotted  stem.  It  is  generally  believed  to  be 
a  very  active  poison.  In  a  very  moderate 
do*e  it  is  apt  to  occasion  sickness  and  ver- 
tigo ;  in  a  latrger  quantity  it  produces  anxiety, 
cardialgia,  vomiting,  convulsions,  coma,and 
death.  Baron  Stoerk  was  the  first  who 
brought  hemlock  into  repute  as  a  medicine 
of  extraordinary  efficacy:  and  although  w« 
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have  not  in  this  country  any  direct  facls,like 
those  mentioned  by  Stoerk,  proving  that  in- 
veterate scirrhuses,  cancers,  ulcers,  and 
many  other  diseases  hitherto  deemed  irreme- 
diable, arc  to  be  completely  cured  by  the 
cicuta;  we  have,  however,  the  testimonies  of 
several  eminent  physicians,  showing  that 
some  complaints  which  had  resisted  other 
powerful  remedies,  yielded  to  hemlock  ;  and 
thai  even  some  disorders,  which  if  not  really 
cancerous,  were  at  least  suspected  to  be  of 
that  tendency. were  greatly  benefited  by  this 
remedy.  In  ebronic  rheumatisms,  some 
glandular  swellings,  and  in  various  fixed  and 
periodical  pains,  the  cicuta  is  now  very  ge- 
nerally employed  ;  and  from  daily  experi- 
ence, it  appears  in  such  cases  to  be  a  very 
efficacious  remedy,  ft  has  also  been  of  sin- 
gular use  in  the  hooping  cough.  Nor  is  it 
less  efficacious  when  applied  externally  ;  a 
poultice  made  of  oatmeal  and  the  expressed 
juice,  (or  a  decoction  of  the  extract,  when 
the  other  cannot  be  obtained,)  allays  the 
most  excruciating  torturing  pains  of  a  can- 
cer, and  thus  gives  rest  to  the  distracted 
patient. 

The  proper  method  of  administering  co- 
nium  internally,  is  to  begin  with  a  few  grains 
of  the  powder  or  inspissated  juice,  and  gra- 
dually to  increase  the  dose  until  a  giddiness 
affects  the  head,  a  motion  is  felt  in  the  eyes 
as  if  pressed  outwards,  with  a  slight  sickness 
and  trembling  agitation  of  the  body.  One 
or  more  of  these  symptoms  are  the  evidence 
of  a  full  dose,  which  should  be  continued 
until  they  have  ceased,  and  then  affer  a  few 
days  the  dose  may  be  increased  ;  for  little 
advantage  can  be  expected  but  by  a  conti- 
nuance of  the  greatest  quantity  the  patient 
can  bear.  In  some  constitutions  even  small 
doses  greatly  offend,  occasioning  spasms, 
heat, and  thirst;  in  such  instances  it  will  be 
of  no  service.  As  the  powder  of  the  dried 
leaves  has  been  thought  to  act,  and  may  be 
depended  upon  with  more  certainty  than  the 
extract,  the  following  direction  should  be 
observed  in  the  preparation  : — Gather  the 
plant  about  the  end  of  June,  when  it  is  in 
flower ;  pick  off  the  little  leaves,  and  throw 
away  the  leaf- stalks  :  dry  the  small  selected 
leaves  in  a  hot  sun,  or  in  a  tin  or  pewter 
dish  before  the  fire.  Preserve  them  in  bags 
made  of  strong  brown  paper,  or  powder 
them  and  keep  the  powder  in  glass  phials 
where  the  light  is  excluded  ;  for  light  dissi- 
pates the  beautiful  green  colour  very  soon, 
and  thus  the  medicine  loses  its  appearance, 
if  not  its  efficacy;  this  mode  is  recommend- 
ed by  Dr.  Withering.  The  extract  should 
also  be  made  of  the  plant  gathered  at  this 
period.  From  2  to  20  grains  of  the  powder 
may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

CONJUNCTIVE  MEMBRANE.  Mem- 
brana  conjunctiva.  The  thin  transparent, 
delicate  membrane,  that  lines  the  internal 
superficies  of  one  eyelid,  and  is  reflected 
from  thence,  over  the  anterior  part  of  the 
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bulb,  then  reflected  again  to  the  edge  of  the 
other  eyelid.  That  portion  which  covers 
the  transparent  cornea  cannot,  without 
much  difficulty,  be  separated  from  it.  In- 
flammation of  this  membrane  is  called  oph- 
thalmia. 

Conka'tus.  (From  con,  and  nascor,  to 
grow  together)  Used  much  by  Hippocrates 
for  what  is  born  with  a  person;  the  same 
with  eongenitus. 

CONNEXION.  See  Articulation. 
CoKSUTBi'Tca.  (From  con,  and  nutrior, 
to  be  nourished  with.)  It  is  what  becomes 
habitual  to  a  person  from  his  particular 
nourishment,  or  what  breaks  out  into  a  dis- 
ease in  process  of  time,  which  gradually  bad 
its  foundation  in  the  first  aliments,  as  from 
sucking  a  distempered  nurse,  or  the  like. 

Conquassa'tio.  Conquussation.  In  phar- 
macy it  is  a  species  of  comminution,  or  an 
operation  by  which  moist  concrete  suhstan- 
ces,  as  recent  vegetables,  fruits,  the  softer 
parts  of  animals,  kc.  are  agitated  and  brui- 
sed, till,  partly  by  their  proper  succulence, 
or  by  the  affusion  of  some  liquor,  they  are 
reduced  to  a  soft  pulp. 

CONRl'NGIUS,  Herman,  was  born  at 
Norden,  in  East  Friesland,  1606,  and  gra- 
duated in  medicine  at  Helmstadt,  where  he 
soon  after  became  professor  in  that  science, 
and  subsequently  in  physics,  law,  and  poli- 
tics. He  was  also  made  physician  and  aulic 
counsellor  to  the  Queen  of  Sweden,  the 
King  of  Denmark,  and  several  of  the  Ger- 
man princes.  He  wrote  numerous  works 
in  philosophy,  medicine,  and  history,  dis- 
playing great  learning,  and  long  highly  es- 
teemed. In  one  treatise  he  refers  the  de- 
generacy of  the  modern  Germans  to  their 
altered  mode  of  living,  the  use  of  stoves, 
tobacco,  fee.  He  published  also  an  "  In- 
troduction to  the  whole  Art  of  Medicine, 
and  its  several  parts,"  containing  a  History 
and  Bibliotheca  Medica,  with  numerous 
Dissertations  on  particular  Diseases.  He 
died  in  1681. 

Consent  of  parts.     See  Sympathy. 

CONSE'RVA.  (From  conservo,  to  keep.) 
A  conserve.  A  composition  of  some  re- 
cent vegetable  and  sugar,  beat  together  into 
a  uniform  mass  of  the  consistence  of  ho- 
ney ;  as  conserve  of  hips,  orange  peel,  fee. 
Conserves  are  called  confections  in  the  last 
edition  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia.  See 
Confectio. 

Conse'rva  absi'nthii  maki'timi.  See 
Artemisia  marilima. 

Conse'rva  a'ri.  This  is  occasionally 
exhibited  as  a  stimulant  and  diuretic.  See 
Arum. 

Conse'rva  aura'ntii  hispale'nsis.  See 
Confectio  aurantiorum. 

Conse'rva  cvno'seati.  See  Confectio 
rosce  caninaz. 

Conse'rva  lu'jul*.  A  preparation  of 
wood-sorrel,  possessing  acid,  cooling,  and 
antiseptic  qualities      See    Oxtdii  iicetostll" 
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Conse'rva  men'th\«.  This  preparation  of 
mint  is  given  occasionally  as  a  stomachic,  in 
sickness  and  weakness  of  the  stomach.  See 
Mentha  viridis. 

Conse'rva  pru'ni  sylve'stris.  Astrin- 
gent virtues  are  ascribed  to  this  medicine, 
which  is  now  seldom  used  but  in  private 
formula?. 

Conse'rva  ro'sje.  This  conserve, rubbed 
down  with  water,  to  which  is  added  some 
lemon-juice,  forms  an  excellent  drink  in 
haemo.-rhagic  complaints.  See  Confeclio 
roscc  gallicce. 

Conse'rva  sci'llje.  A  preparation  of 
squills,  which  affords  an  excellent  basis  for 
an  electuary,  possessing  expectorant  and 
diuretic  qualities. 

Consistently.  (From  consisto,  to  abide.) 
The  state  or  acme  of  a  disease.  The  ap- 
pearance or  state  of  the  humours  and  ex- 
crements. 

Conso'lida.  (So  called,  quia  consolidandi 
et  conglutinandi  vi  potiel ;  fro*rn  its  power 
and  use  in  agglutinating  and  joining  to- 
gether things  broken.)     Comfrey. 

Conso'lida  au'rea.  Aurea  cordis.  A 
name  of  the  chamaccistus. 

Conso'lida  ma'jor      See  Symphitum. 

Conso'lida  me'dia.  See  Ajuga  pyrami- 
dalis. 

Conso'lida  mi'nor     See  Prunella. 

Conso'lida  rega'lis.  See  Delphinium 
consolida. 

Conso'lida  sarace'nica.  See  Solidago 
virga  a  urea. 

Consound.     See  Symphitum. 

Consound  middle.   See  Jljuga  pyramidalis. 

CONSTANTI'NUS,  Africanus,  was 
born  at  Carthage,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
11th  century.  He  lived  near  40  years  at 
Babylon,  and  was  celebrated  for  his  know- 
ledge of  the  Eastern  languages.  Among 
the  sciences,  medicine  appears  to  have  prin- 
cipally occupied  his  attention  ;  and  two  of 
his  works  were  though,'  deserving  of  being 
printed  at  BAle,  about  4  1-2  centuries  after 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  1087.  They 
are  thought  however  to  have  been  chiefly 
translated  from  Arabian  writers. 

CONSTIPATION.  (From  constipo,  to 
crowd  together.)  Obslipatio.  A  person 
is  said  to  be  costive  when  the  alvine  excre- 
ments are  not  expelled  daily,  and  when  the 
faeces  are  so  hardened  as  not  to  receive  their 
form  from  the  impression  of  the  rectum 
upon  them. 

Consteicti'va.  (From  constringo,  to 
bind  together.)     Styptics. 

CONSTRI'CTOR.  (From  constringo,  to 
bind  together.)  A  name  given  to  those 
muscles  which  contract  any  opening  of  the 
body. 

Constructor  ai.'/e  nasi.  ,  Sec  Depres- 
sor labii  tuperiorii  alteqve  nasi. 

Constructor  am.     See  Sphincter  ami. 

CONSTRI'CTOR  I'STHMI  FAU'CIUM. 
w-Staphilinus    of    Winslow,    Douglas, 


and  Cowper ;  and  Glosso  staphilin  of  Du 
mas.  A  muscle  situated  at  the  side  of  the 
entry  of  the  fauces,  that  draws  the  velum 
pendulum  palati  towards  the  root  of  the 
tongue,  which  it  raises  at  the  same  time, 
and  with  its  fellow  contracts  the  passage 
between  the  two  arches,  by  which  it  shuts 
the  opening  of  the  fauces. 

Constructor  labio'rum.      See   Orbicu 
laris  oris- 

Constructor    mu'sculus.        See  Bucci 
nator. 

Constructor  o'ris.  See  Orbicularis 
oris. 

Constructor  palpebrarum.  See  Or- 
bicularis palpebrarum. 

CONSTRICTOR  PHARY'NGIS  INFE- 
RIOR. Crico-pharyngeus.  Thyro-pharyn- 
geus  of  Douglas  and  Winslow.  Cricothy- 
ropharyngien  ot  Dumas.  A  muscle  situa- 
ted on  the  posterior  part  of  the  pharynx. 
It  arises  from  the  side  of  the  thyroid  car- 
tilage, near  the  attachment  of  the  sterno- 
hyoideus  and  thy ro-hyoideus  muscles;  and 
from  the  cricoid  cartilage,  near  the  crico- 
thyroideus ;  it  is  inserted  into  the  white 
line,  where  it  joins  with  its  fellow,  the  su- 
perior fibres  running  obliquely  upwards, 
covering  nearly  one-half  of  the  middle  con- 
strictor, and  terminating  in  a  point:  the 
inferior  fibres  run  more  transversely,  and 
cover  the  beginning  of  the  oesophagus.  Its 
use  is  to  compress  that  part  of  the  pharynx, 
which  it  covers,  and  to  raise  it  with  the 
larynx  a  little  upwards. 

CONSTRICTOR  PHARY'NGIS  ME'- 
DIUS.  Hyo-pharyngeus  and  cephalopha- 
ryngeus  of  Douglas  and  Winslow.  Chon- 
dro  pharyngeus  of  Douglas.  Syndesmo- 
pharyngeus  of  Winslow.  Cephalo-pharyn- 
geus  of  Winslow  and  Douglas.  Hyo-glosso 
basi  pharyngien  of  Dumas.  A  muscle  si- 
tuated on  the  posterior  part  of  the  pharynx. 
It  arises  from  the  appendix  of  the  os  hy- 
oides,  from  the  cornu  of  that  bone,  and 
from  the  ligament  which  connects  it  to  the 
thyroid  cartilage  ;  the  fibres  of  the  supe- 
rior part  running  obliquely  upwards,  and, 
covering  a  considerable  part  of  the  superior 
constrictor,  terminate  in  a  point;  and  it  is 
inserted  into  the  middle  of  the  cuneiform 
process  of  the  os  occipitis,  before  the  fora- 
men magnum,  and  joined  to  its  fellow  at  a 
white  line  in  the  middle  part  of  the  pharynx. 
This  muscle  compresses  that  part  of  the 
pharynx  which  it  covers,  and  draws  it  and 
the  os  bvoi'les  upwards. 

CONSTRICTOR  PHARY'NGIS  SU- 
PK'RIOK.  Glosso-pharyngeus.  Mylo-pha- 
ryngeus.  Pterygo-pharyngeus  of  Doug- 
las and  Winslow,  and  Plerigo  syndesmo 
staphili  pharyngien  of  Dumas.  A  muscle 
situated  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  pharynx. 
It  arises  above,  from  the  cuneiform  process 
of  the  osocciptis,  before  the  foramen  mag- 
num, from  the  pterygoid  process  of  the 
sphenoid  bone,  from  the  upper  and  under 
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jaw,  wear  flic  roofs  of  the  Inst  denies  mo- 
lares,  and  between  the  jaws.  Jt  is  inserted 
in  the  middle  of  the  pharynx.  Its  use  is  to 
compress  the  upper  part" of  the  pharynx, 
and  to  draw  if  forwards  and  upwards. 

Constrictor  vesi'cs  itrina'ki*.  See 
Detrusor  urinm. 

CONSTRICTOHES  rHART»Gff.'l.      Muscles  of 

the  oesophagus. 

Constricto  rii.  Diseases  attended  with 
constriction,  or  spasmodic  diseases. 

CONSl  RINGE'NTIA.  (From,  conslrin- 
go,  to  bind  together.)  Astringent  medi- 
cines. 

CONSUMPTION.  (From  consumo,  to 
waste  away.)     See  Phthisis. 

Contabesce'ntia.  (From  contabesco,  to 
pine  or  waste  away.)  An  atrophy,  or  ner- 
vous consumption. 

CONTAGION.  (From  eontingo,  to 
meet  or  touch  each  other.)  Effluvia.  Mi- 
nima. Virus.  Lues.  Infection.  The  very 
subtile  particles  arising  from  putrid  sub- 
stances, or  from  persons  labouring  under 
contagious  diseases, which  communicate  the 
disease  to  others;  as  the  contagion  of  putrid 
fever,  the  effluvia  of  dead  animal  or  vegeta- 
ble substances,  the  miasm  of  bogs  and  fens, 
the  virus  of  smallpox,  lues  venerea,  &c.  fcc. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  distinction 
commonly  made  between  contagions  and 
infectious  diseases.  Would  it  not  be  proper 
to  apply  the  term  contagious  to  those  which 
are  communicated  by  contact  only,  as  the 
venereal  disease,  itch,  &c. ;  and  infections, 
to  those  which  may  be  caught  through  the 
medium  of  the  atmosphere,  be. without  con- 
tact, as  putrid  fever,  he. 

Conte'nsjo.  (From  contineo,  to  restrain.) 
It  is  sometimes  used  to  express  a  tension  or 
stricture. 

Co'ntinens  fe'brts.  A  continent  fever, 
which  proceeds  regularly  in  the  same  tenor, 
without  either  exacerbation  or  remission. 
This  rarely  if  ever  happens. 

Conti'nua  fe'bris  (From  continuo,  to 
persevere.)  A  continued  fever.  See  Fc- 
bris  continua. 

Conto'rsio.  (From  contonjueo,  to  twist 
about  )  A  contortion  or  twisting.  In 
medicine  thisword  hasvarioussignificalions, 
and  is  applied  to  the  Iliac  passion,  to  luxa- 
tion of  the  vertebrae,  head,  he. 

Contra-apertii'ra.  (From  contra, 
against,  and  aperio,  (o  open.)  A  counter- 
opening.  An  opening  made  opposite  to  the 
one  that  already  exists. 

CONTRACTILITY.  A  property  in  bo- 
dies,  the  effect  of  the  cohesive  power,  by 
which  their  particles  resume  their  former 
propinquity  when  Ihe  force  ceases  which 
was  applied  to  separate  them.  It  also  de- 
notes the  power,  which  muscular  fibres  pos- 
sess of  shortening  themselves. 

CONTRACTION.  (From  eonfrnho,  fo 
draw  together  )  Contractura.  Beribcria. 
$  rigid   contraction  of  the  joints.     It  is  a 
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crnus   of  disease   in   the   class   forrtlfs,  and 
order    dytcintsia.  of  Cullen.      The  spei 
are, 

1.  Contractura  priinaria,  from  a  rigid 
contraction  of  the  muscles,  called  algoobiti- 
patis;  a  word  that,  with  any  other  annexed, 
distinguishes  the  variety  of  the  contraction. 
Qf  this  species  he  forms  four  varieties.  I. 
Contractura  ab  inflammation e,  when  it  arise$ 
from  inflammation.  2.  Contractura  d  spas- 
mo,  called  also  tonic  spasm  and  cramp, 
when  it  depends  upon  spasm.  3.  Contrac- 
tura ab  ant  agonist  as  paratilicos,  from  the 
antagonist  muscles  losing  their  action.  4. 
Contractura  ub  acrimonid  irritante,  which  is 
induced  by  some  irritating  cause. 

2.  Contractura  articularis,  originating 
from  a  disease  of  the  joint. 

Contra fissu'ra.  (From  contra,  against, 
and  findo,  to  cleave.)  A  crack  in  the  skull, 
opposite  to  the  part  on  which  the  blow  was 
given. 

Contrahf/ntia.  (From  contraho,  to 
contract.)  Medicines  which  shorten  and 
strengthen  the  fibres.  Astringents  are  the 
onlv  medicines  of  this'nature. 

CONTRAINDICATION.  (Contra-indi- 
catio  ;  from  contra,  against,  and  indico,  to 
show.)  A  symptom  attending  a  disease, 
which  forbids  the  exhibition  of  a  remedy 
which  would  otherwise  be  employed;  for 
instance,  bark  and  acids  are  usually  given 
in  putrid  fevers  ;  but  if  there  be  difficulty 
of  breathing,  or  inflammation  of  any  viscus, 
they  are  contra-indications  to  their  use. 

Contra  i.una'ris.  (From  contra,  and 
luna,  the  moon.)  An  epithet  given  by 
Dietericus  to  a  womau  who  conceives  du- 
ring the  menstrual  discharge. 

Co.ntra-semen.    See  Artemisia  Santonka. 

CONTKE  COUP.  (French.)  A  spe- 
cies of  fracture  of  the  skull,  called  in  Latin 
conlra-f\ssura,\n  which  the  fractures  happen* 
in  the  part  opposite  to  where  the  blow  was 
received. 

Contraye'rvje  ra'pix.  See  Dersltma 
Conlrayerva. 

CONTRA  VE'RVA.  (From  contra,  against, 
and  yerva,  poison.  Span  i.  e.  an  herb  good 
against  poison.)     See  Dorslenia. 

Conthwe'rva  a'i.ba.  Coutrayerra  Gcr- 
manorum.     A  name  for  asclepias. 

Costraye'rva  no'va.  Mexican  confra- 
yerva.  This  is  the.  root  of  the  Psoralea  pen- 
taphylla  of  Linnaeus.  It  was  introduced 
into  Furope  after  the  former,  and  is  brought 
from  Guiana  as  well  as  from  Mexico.  His 
but  little  if  any  thing  inferior  fo  contrayervH. 

Conth«,ye'rva  Virginia's*.  SeeArUAo- 
lochia  Serpentaria. 

Contri'tio.     The  same  as  comminution. 

C  O  N  T  U  S  I  O  N.  (From  contundo,  to 
knock  together.)  A  bruise,  or  contused 
wound. 

CONVALESCENCE.  That  space  from 
the  departure  of  a  disease,  to  the  recovery 
of  the  strength  loM  bv  i', 
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<  ONVALLA'RIA.  (From  convallis,  a 
valley ;  named  from  its  abounding  in  valleys 
and  marshes.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Hex- 
an/lria.     Order,  Monogynia. 

Convalla'ria  maja'ms.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  lily  of  the  valley.  Lilium  ton- 
rallium.  Conrallaria.  Maiaullienium.  May- 
Jily.  The  flowers  of  this  plant.  Conrallaria 
majalis  : — scnpo  initio  of  Linnaeus,  have  a 
penetrating  bitter  last*,  and  are  given  in 
nervous  and  catarrhal  disorders.  When  dried 
and  powdered,  they  prove  strongly  purga- 
tive. Watery  or  spirituous  extracts  made 
from  them,  given  in  doses  of  a  scruple  or 
drachm,  act  as  gentle  stimulating  aperients 
and  laxatives  ;  and  seem  to  partake  of  the 
purgative  virtue,  as  well  as  the  bitterness 
of  aloes.  The  roots,  in  the  form  of  tinc- 
ture, or  infusion,  act  as  a  sternutatory  «  hpn 
Mui/fed  up  the  nose,  and  as  a  laxative  or 
purgative  when  taken  internally. 

Convalla'ria  polvoona'tum.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  Solomon's  seal.  Sigillum 
Salomonis.  Conrallaria  polygoiiatum  ;  fuliis 
alternis  amplexicaulibus,  caule  ancipiti,  pe- 
dunculis  axillaribus  subunijloris,o{  Linncua. 
The  roots  are  applied  externally  as  adstrin- 
gents,  and  are  administered  internally  as 
corroborant  a. 

Convolu'ta  supf.uio'ra  o'ssa.  The  su- 
perior turbinated  bones  of  the  nose. 

Convolu'ta  infkrio'ka  o'ssa.  The  lower 
turbinated  bones  of  the  nose. 

CONVOLVULUS.  (From  convoho,  to 
roll  together.) 

1.  A  name  for  the  Iliac  passion. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system,  so  called  from  their  twist- 
ing round  others.  Class.  J'entandria.  Order, 
Monogynia,  which  affords  the  Jalapa,  me- 
choacana,  tutbith,  and  scammony.  The 
whole  genus  consists  of  plants  containing  a 
milky  juice  strongly  cathartic  and  caustic. 

Convo'lvulus  Amf.rica'nus.  The  jalap 
root. 

Convo'lvulus  canta'brica.  A  name  for 
the  cantabrica.  Convolvulus  minimus spiccc 
j'oliis.  Convolvulus  Una  rice  folio.  Convolvulus 
Cantabrica  of  Linnasus.  Lavender-leaved 
hind-weed.  Pliny  says  it  was  discovered  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  in  the  country  of  the 
(Jantahri  in  Spain  ;  whence  its  name.  It  is 
anthelmintic  and  actively  cathartic. 

Convo'lvulus  colubri'nus.  The  pariera 
hrava. 

Convo'lvulus  jala'pa.  Ttye  systematic 
name  of  the  jalap  plant.  Jala/iium.  Mechoa- 
rmuia  nigra.  Jalap.  The  plant  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Linnaeus.  Convolvulus  jalapa  : 
raule  rolubili  ;/oliis  oralis,  subconialis,  oblu- 
sis,  obsolete  repandis,  subtut  villosis  ;  pedun- 
nilis  utiijloris.  It  is  a  native  of  South  .Ame- 
rica, in  the  shops,  the  root  is  found  both 
cut  into  slices  and  whole,  of  an  oval  shape, 
feolid,  ponderous,  blackish  on  the  out- 
tide  :  but    i;ray  within,  and  marked   with 


several  dark  veins,  by  the  number  of  which, 
and  by  its  hardness,  heaviness,  and  dark  co- 
lour, the  goodness  of  the  root  is  to  be  esti- 
mated. It  has  scarcely  any  smell,  and  very 
little  taste,  but  to  the  tongue,  and  to  the 
throat,  manifests  a  slight  degree  of  pungen- 
cy. The  medicinal  activity  of  jalap  resides 
principally,  if  not  wholly,  in  the  resin, 
which,  though  given  in  small  doses,  occa- 
sions violent  tormina.  The  root  powdered 
is  a  very  common,  efficacious,  and  safe 
purgative,  as  daily  experience  evinces;  but, 
according  as  it  contains  more  or  less  resin, 
its  effects  must  of  course  vary.  In  large  do- 
ses, or  when  joined  with  calomel,  it  is  re- 
commended as  an  anthelmintic  and  bydra- 
gogue.  In  the  pharmacopoeias,  this  roof  is 
ordered  in  the  form  of  tincture  and  extract  ; 
and  the  Edinburgh  College  directs  it  also  in 
powder,  with  twice  its  weight  of  crystals  of 
tartar. 

Convo'lvulus  ma'jor  a'i.bts.  See  Con- 
volvulus sepium. 

Convo'lvulus  mari'timcs.  The  brassica 
maritima,  orsea  cole  wort. 

Convo'lvulus  mfchoacan'.  Mrchoacannm 
radix.  Jalappa  alba.  Rhabarbarum  album. 
Mechoacan.  The  root  of  a  species  of  con- 
volvulus, Convolvulus  Mechoacan,  or  Bry- 
onia alba  Peruviana,  is  brought  from  Mexico. 
It  possesses  aperient  properties,  and  was  long 
used  as  the  common  purge  of  this  country, 
but  is  now  wholly  superseded  by  jalap. 

Convo'lvulus  scammo'nia.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  scammony  plant.  Scam- 
monium.  Convolvulus syriacus.  Scammonivm 
syriacum.  Diafcrydium.  Scammony.  The 
plant  which  aff.irds  the  concrete  gummi- 
resinous  juice  termed  scammony  is  the 
Convolvulus  scammonia  ;  foliis  sagiltatis  pos- 
tice  truncatis,  pedunculis  terelibus  subliftoris, 
of  Linnaeus.  It  grows  plentifully  about 
Maraash,  Anfioch,  Edlib,  and  towards  Tri- 
poli, in  Syria.  ISo  part  of  the  dried  plant 
possesses  any  medicinal  quality,  but  the 
root,  which  Dr.  Russel  administered  in  de- 
coction, and  found  it  to  be  a  pleasant  and 
mild  cathartic.  It  is  from  the  milky  juice 
of  the  root  that  we  obtain  the  officinal 
scammony,  which  is  procured  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  by  the  peasants,  who  collect  it 
in  the  beginning  of  June.  Having  cleared 
away  the  earth  from  about  the  root,  they 
cut  off  the  top  in  an  oblique  direction, 
about  two  inches  below  where  the  stalks 
spring  from  it.  Under  the  most  depending 
part  of  the  slope,  they  fix  a  shell,  or  some 
other  convenient  receptacle,  into  which  the 
milky  juice  gradually  flows.  It  is  left  there 
about  twelve  hours,  which  time  is  sufficient 
for  draining  off  the  whole  juice  ;  this,  how- 
ever, is  in  small  quantity,  each  root  affording 
but  a  very  few  drachms.  This  juice  from 
the  several  roots  is  put  together,  often  into 
the  leg  of  an  old  boot,  for  want  of  some 
more  proper  vessel,  where,  in  a  little  time, 
it    grows    hard,  and  is   the  genuine   scam 
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mony.  The  smell  of  scammony  is  ralher 
unpleasant,  and  the  taste  bitterish  and 
slightly  acrid.  The  different  proportions  of 
gum  and  resin,  of  which  it  consists,  have 
been  variously  stated  ;  but,  as  proof  spirit 
is  the  best  menstruum  for  it,  these  substan- 
ces are  supposed  to  be  nearly  in  equal  parts. 
It  is  brought  from  Aleppo  and  Smyrna  in 
masses,  generally  of  a  light  shining  gray 
colour,  and  friable  texture  ;  of  rather  an 
unpleasant  smell,  and  bitterish  and  slightly 
acrid  taste.  The  scammony  of  Aleppo  is  by 
far  the  purest.  That  of  Smyrna  is  ponder- 
ous, black,  and  mixed  with  extraneous 
matters.  Scammony  appears  to  have  been 
well  known  to  the  Greek  and  Arabian  phy- 
sicians, and  was  exhibited  internally  as  a 
purgative,  and  externally  for  the  itch,  tinea, 
fixed  pains,  Lc.  It  is  seldom  given  alone, 
but  enters  several  compounds,  which  are 
administered  as  purgatives. 

Convo'lvclus  se'phjm.  Convolvulus  ma- 
jor albus.  The  juice  of  this  plant,  Convol- 
vulus sepium  ;  f oliis  sagiltatis  postice  trunca- 
tes pedunculis  telragoriis,  unijloris,  of  Lin- 
naeus, is  violently  purgative,  and  given  in 
dropsical  affections.  A  poultice  of  the  herb, 
made  with  oil,  is  recommended  in  white 
swellings  of  the  knee  joint. 

Convo'lvulus  solpane'lla.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  sea  convolvulus.  Brassica 
marina.  Kpa,«C»  $-u.htt<T<rix.  Convolvulus  ma- 
ritimus.  Soldanella.  Soldanella.  This  plant, 
Convolvulus  soldanella  ;  Joins  renijormibns, 
pedunculis  unijloris,  of  Linnaeus,  is  a  native 
of  our  coasts.  The  leaves  arc  said  to  be  a 
drastic  purge.  It  is  only  used  by  the  com- 
mon people,  the  pharmacopoeias  having  now 
substituted  more  safe  and  valuable  remedies 
in  its  place. 

Convo'lvulus  Svri'acus.  A  name  for 
the  scammonium. 

Convo'lvulus  turpe'thum.  The  ;vstema- 
tic  name  of  the  turbith  plant.  Tur'petlium. 
The  cortical  part  of  the  root  of  a  species  of 
convolvulus,  brought  from  the  East  Indies, 
in  oblong  pieces  :  it  is  of  a  brown  or  ash  co- 
lour on  the  outside,  and  whitish  within. 
The  best  is  ponderous,  not  wrinkled,  easy 
to  break,  and  discovers  to  the  eye  a  large 
quantity  of  resinous  matter.  When  chewed, 
it  at  first  imparts  a  sweetish  taste,  which  is 
followed  by  a  nauseous  acrimony-  It  is 
considered  as  a  purgative,  liable'to  much 
irregularity  of  action- 

CONVULSION.  (Convvlsio;  from  ron- 
rello,  to  pull  together.)  Hiernnosos.  Dis- 
tentionerroruni.  Clonic  spasm.  A  diseased 
action  of  mus-cular  fibres,  known  by  alter- 
nate relaxations,  with  violent  and  involun- 
tary contractions  of  the  muscular  parts, 
without  deep.  Cullen  arranges  convulsion 
in  the  class  neuroses,  and  order  spasmi. 
Convulsions  are  universal  or  partial,  and 
have  obtained  different  names,  according  to 
the  parts  affected,  or  the  symptoms  ;  as  the 
mrdonievs.  when  the  muscle*  of  the 


face  are  effected  ;  St.  Vitus's  dance,  when 
the  muscles  of  the  arm  are  thrown  into  in- 
voluntary  motions,  with  lameness  and  rota, 
tions.  The  hysterical  epilepsy,  or  other  epi- 
lepsies, arising  from  different  causes,  are 
convulsive  diseases  of  the  universal  kind  ; 
the  muscles  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  throw- 
ing the  eye  into  involuntary  distortions  in 
defiance  of  the  direction  of  the  will,  are  in- 
stances of  partial  convulsion.  The  muscles 
principally  affected  in  all  species  of  convul- 
sions, are  those  immediately  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  will ;  as  those  of  the  eyelids, 
eye,  face,  jaws,  neck,  superior  and  inferior 
extremities.  The  muscles  of  respiration,  act- 
ing both  voluntarily  and  involuntarily,  are 
not  unfrequently  convulsed  ;  as  the  dia- 
phragm, intereostals,  &c.  The  more  imme- 
diate causes  of  convulsions  are,  1.  Either 
mental  affection,  or  any  irritating  cause  ex- 
citing a  greater  action  in  the  arterial  system 
of  the  brain  and  nerves.  2.  An  increase  of 
nervous  energy,  which  seems  to  hold  pace 
or  be  equi-potent  with  the  increased  arterial 
energy  excited  in  the  brain.  3.  This  in- 
creased energy  conveying  its  augmented 
effects,  without  the  direction  of  the  will,  to 
any  muscles  destined  to  voluntary  motion, 
over  irritates  them.  4.  The  muscles,  irri- 
tated by  the  increased  nervous  energy  and 
arterial  influx,  contract  more  forcibly  and 
involuntarily  by  their  excited  vis  insita,  con- 
jointly with  other  causes,  as  long  as  the  in- 
creased nervous  energy  continues.  6.  This 
increased  energy  in  the  nervous  system  may 
be  excited  either  by  the  mind,  or  by  any 
acrimony  in  the  blood,  or  other  stimuli 
sufficiently  irritating  to  increase  tht  arterial 
action,  nervous  influence,  and  the  vires  id- 
sitae  of  muscles.  6.  After  muscles  havebeeD 
once  accustomed  to  act  involuntarily,  and 
with  increased  action,  the  same  causes  can 
readily  produce  the  same  effects  on  those 
organs.  7.  All  pans  that  have  muscular 
fibres  may  be  convulsed.  8.  The  sensations 
in  the  mind  most  capable  of  producing  con- 
vulsions, are  timidity,  horror,  anger,  great 
sensibility  of  the  soul,  Stc. 

Convu'lsio  abdo'misis.  Convulsion  of 
the  muscles  of  the  belly. 

Convu'lsio  ca'nina.     A  wry  mouth. 

Convu'lsio  cerea'lis.  Cereal  convulsion 
is  a  singular  disorder  of  the  spasmodic  con- 
vulsive kind,  not  common  to  this  country, 
but  mentioned  by  Cartheuser  under  this 
title,  from  the  peculiar  tingling  and  formi- 
cation perceived  in  the  arms  and  legs.  Mo- 
tus  spasmodicus  of  Hoffman.  It  is  eudemial 
in  some-  places  in  Germany,  but  more  a 
rural  than  urbanical  disorder,  said  to  arise 
from  the  use  of  spoiled  corn. 

Convu'lsio  clo'nica.  Convulsion  with 
alternate  relaxation. 

Convu'lsio  cRAvmA'RUM.  Convulsion  of 
pregnant  women. 

Convu'lsio  iiabitua'ms.  The  chorea 
Sancti  Viti. 
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Convu'lsio  hemito'tonos.  Convulsiou 
approaching  to  tetanus. 

Convu'lsio  ab  inani'tione.  Convulsion 
from  inanition. 

Convu'lsio  i'ndica.     Tetanus. 

Convu'lsio  intermittens.  Convulsion 
occurring  in  paroxysms. 

Convu'lsio  nephr\'lgica.  Convulsion 
from  stones  in  the  kidneys. 

Convu'lsio  ab  onam'smo.  Convulsion 
from  self-pollution. 

Convul'sio  rapha'nia.  Spasmodic  pain- 
ful disease  of  the  joints. 

Convu'lsio  to'nica.  Common  or  per- 
manent convulsion. 

Convu'lsio  u'teri.     Abortion. 

CONY'ZA.  (From  *owc,  dust ;  because 
its  powder  is  sprinkled  to  kill  fleas  in  places 
where  they  are  troublesome.)  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Syngenesia.  Order,  Polygamic,  super- 
fi.ua.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
the  plants  called  conyzas  by  the  older  prac- 
titioners ;  they  are  either  of  the  genus  cor- 
nyza,  inula,,  gnaphalium,  erigeron,  or  chry- 
socoma. 

Cony'za  jethio'pica.  The  plant  so  called 
is  most  probably  the  chrysocoma  comaurea 
of  Wildenow,  a  shrub  which  grows  wild 
about  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  is  culti- 
vated in  our  green-houses,  because  it  flowers 
the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

Cony'za  cceru'lea.  The  Erigeron  acre  of 
Linntcus  answers  to  the  description  of  this 
plant. 

Cony'za  ma'jor.  Supposed  to  be  the 
inula  viscosa  of  Linnaeus. 

Cony'za  me'dia.     See  Inula  dysenterica. 

Cony'za  ma'jor  vulga'ris.  The  Inula 
dysenterica. 

Cony'za  minor.  The  Inula  pulicaris  of 
Linnaeus  answers  to  the  description  given  of 
this  plant  in  most  books.  Its  chief  use  is  to 
destroy  fleas  and  gnats. 

Conyza  minor  fiore  globoso.  This  is  the 
inula  pulicaris  of  Linnaeus. 

Cooperto'ria.  (From  to  operio,  to  cover 
over.  Cartilago  thyroidea.  Called  also 
abicum. 

Coo'strum.  The  centre  of  the  diaphragm. 

COPAIBA  (Copaiba,  -ee,  fecm.  from 
copal,  the  American  name  for  any  odori- 
ferous gum,  and  iba,  or  iva,  a  tree.)  The 
name  given  by  the  College  of  Physicians  of 
London  (o  the  balsam  of  copaiva.  Balsa- 
mum  Brazilieiue.  Balsamum  copaiba .  Balsa- 
mum  de  copaibu.     Balsamum  capivi. 

Copaiba  is  a  yellow  resinous  juice,  of  a 
moderately  agreeable  smell,  and  a  bitterish 
biting  taste,  very  permanent  on  the  tongue. 
The  tree  which  affords  it  is  the  Copaijera 
officinalis  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  obtained  by 
makiug  deep  incisions  near  its  trunk,  when 
the  balsam  immediately  issues,  and,  at  the 
proper  season,  flows  in  such  abundance, 
that  sometimes  in  three  hours,  twelve 
pounds   have  been   procured.     The   older 


trees  afford  the  best  balsam,  and  yield  it 
two  or  three  times  in  the  same  year.  The 
balsam  supplied  by  the  young  and  vigorous 
trees,  which  abound  with  the  most  juice,  is 
crude  and  watery,  and  is,  therefore,  ac- 
counted less  valuable.  While  flowing  from 
the  tree,  this  balsam  is  a  colousless  fluid; 
in  time,  however,  it  apquiies  a  yellowish 
tinge,  and  the  consistence  of  oil;  but, 
though  by  age  it  has  been  found  thick,  like 
honey,  yet  it  never  becomes  solid,  like  other 
resinous  fluids.  By  distillation  in  water,  the 
oil  is  separated  from  the  resin  ;  and,  in  the 
former,  the  taste  and  smell  of  the  balsam 
are  concentrated.  If  the  operation  is  care- 
fully performed,  about  one-half  of  the  bal- 
sam rises  into  the  receiver,  in  the  form  of 
oil.  The  balsam  unites  with  fixed  and  vola- 
tile oils,  and  with  spirit  of  wine.  It  is  given 
in  all  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs  when 
no  inflammation  is  present.  In  gleets,  and 
in  gonorrhoea,  it  was  once  a  favourite  reme- 
dy, but  is  now  disused.  In  diseases  of  the 
kidneys  it  is  still  employed,  though  less 
frequently  than  usual ;  and  in  haemorrhoids 
it  is  occasionally  trusted.  The  dose  is  from 
'20  to  30  drops,  twice  or  three  times  a  day, 
mixed  with  water,  by  means  of  an  egg,  or 
any  mucilage.  The  balsam  of  copaiva  is 
occasionally  adulterated  with  turpentine, 
but  its  virtues  are  not  greatly  injured  by  the 
fraud. 

Copaiva.     See  Copaiba. 

COPAl'FERA.  (From  Copaiva,  the  In- 
dian name,  and  jtro,  to  bear.)  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin  naean  system. 
Class,  Decandria.    Order,  Monogynia. 

Copai'fera  officinalis.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  plant  from  which  the  Co- 
paiva balsam  is  obtained. 

COPAL.  (The  American  name  of  all 
clear  odoriferous  gums.)  Gum  copal.  This 
resinous  substance  is  imported  from  Guinea, 
where  it  is  found  in  the  sand  on  the  shore. 
It  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  faintly  glistening, 
imperfectly  transparent,  and  apt  to  break 
with  a  conchoidal  fracture.  It  is  tasteless, 
and,  while  cold,  inodorous.  It  is  used, 
dissolved  in  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  in  laxi- 
ties of  the  gums,  with  the  same  views  as 
maslich. 

Cope'lla.     See  Cupel. 

Co'pher.     A  name  for  camphor. 

Co'phos.  (Kaxpoc,  dumb.)  Deaf  or  dumb 
Also  a  dulness  in  any  of  the  senses. 

COPHO'SIS.  (From  kx^s,  deaf.)  A 
difficulty  of  hearing.  It  is  often  sympto- 
matic of  some  disease.     See  Dysccoea. 

COPPER.  (Cuprium,  i.  neut.  quasi  <ts 
Cyprium  ;  so  named  from  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus, whence  it  was  formerly  brought.)  A 
metal  found  in  the  earth,  in  various  states. 
It  is  found  native,  (native  copper,f 'possessing 
the  red  colour,  malleability,  and  many  of  its 
other  properties;  it  is,  however,  not  quite 
pure,  but  generally  mixed  with  a  minute: 
portion  of  eold,  or  silver. 
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This   ore  is  found  of   an  indeterminate 

figure,  in  solid  and  compact  masses  ;  in 
crystals,  mostly  cubical;  sometimes  in  plates 
and  threads,  which  assume  a  variety  of 
forms.  It  then  is  flexible.  It  has  much 
metallic  lustre.  It  is  found  in  many  parts 
of  Europe. 

Copper  ores  are  very  numerous.  Copper 
combined  with  oxygen, forms  oxide  of  copper, 
of  a  red  or  sometimes  black  colour.  United 
to  carbonic  acid,  it  constitutes  the  blue  and 
green  copper  ores,  {mountain  blue,  mountain 
green,kc.)  The  compact  ore  of  this  kind  is 
termed  malachite.  It  generally  exhibits  a  very 
line  grass-green,  emerald-green,  or  apple- 
green  colour.  It  is  found  in  solid  masses  ot 
an  indeterminate  shape.  It  has  often  a  beau- 
tiful  satin-like  appearance,  or  silky  lustre. 

Copper  also  exists  mineralized  by  the 
muriatic  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  arsenic  acid, 
6ic.  Copper  mineralized  with  sulphur  is 
called  vitreous  copper  ore.  Its  colour  is 
generally  lead-gray.  Combined  with  sul- 
phur and  iron,  it  forms  all  the  varieties  of 
copper  pyrites.  Mineralized  with  sulphur, 
arsenic,  iron,  and  zinc,  it  constitutes  the 
brown  or  blendose  copper  ores,  of  which  there 
are  many  varieties.  Copper  mines  are 
abundant  in  Britain,  Germany,  &c. 

Properties  of  Copper. — Pure  copper  is  of 
a  rose-red  colour,  very  sonorous,  very  tena- 
cious, ductile,  and  malleable  ;  of  a  consider- 
able compactness;  moderately  bard  and 
elastic.  Its  texture  is  granulated,  and  sub- 
ject to  blisters.  It  crystallizes  in  quadrila- 
teral pyramids.  Its  specific  gravity  is  be- 
tween 7.788  and  8.584.  When  rubbed  it 
emits  a  disagreeable  odour.  It  melts  at 
27°  of  Wedgwood's  pyrometer.  At  a  high- 
er temperature,,  it  burns  with  a  beautiful 
green  flame.  It  is  a  good  conductor  of 
caloric,  of  electricity,  and  of  galvanism. 
Exposed  to  the  air  it  becomes  brown,  and 
at  last  green,  by  absorbing  carbonic  acid. 
When  heated,  it  turns  blue,  yellow,  violet, 
and  brown.  It  readily  fuses  with  phospho- 
rus,and  unites  tosulphur,when  finelydivided 
by  mere  trituration.  It  does  not  decompose 
water  at  the  temperature  of  ignition.  It  is 
acted  on  by  the  greater  number  of  the  acids. 
Nitric  acid  acts  on  copper  with  great  vehe- 
mence. Sulphuret  of  potash  combines  with 
it  in  the  dry  and  in  the  humid  way.  It  is 
capable  of  alloying  with  the  greater  number 
of  the  metals.  With  zinc  it  forms  the  com- 
pound metals  called  brass,  pinchbeck,  and 
others:  with  tin  it  forms  bell-metal  and 
bronze.  It  unites  to  the  earths  merely  in 
vitrification.  Liquid  ammonia  causes  it  to 
oxidize  quickly  when  air  is  admitted.  It 
decomposes  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  red 
sulphuret  of  mercury,  by  heat.  It  is  poi- 
sonous to  the  human  constitution. 

Method  of  obtaining  Copper.— Copper  is 
procured  from  its  ores,  by  different  pro- 
cesses, according  to  the  nature  of  those  ores. 
If  they  contain  much  sulphur,  after  being 
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pounded  and  washed,  they  are  roast. 
the  open  air  to  dispel  the  sulphur.  The 
ore  is  afterward  roasted  once  or  twice  more, 
and  is  melted  in  an  open  fire  into  a  i 
called  a  mat  of  copper.  In  this  state  it 
still  contains  a  large  quantity  of  sulphur, 
which  the  workmen  continue  to  expel  by 
repeated  roast ings  and  fusion,  till  the  metal 
acquires  a  certain  degree  of  purity,  and  is 
called  back  copper,  which  is  somewhat  mal- 
leable, but  still  contains  sulphur,  iron,  and 
in  general  some  other  impurities,  in  order 
to  get  entirely  rid  of  these,  the  copper  is 
hastily  fused  with  three  times  its  weight  of 
lead.  The  lead  unites  with  the  copper,  and 
expels  the  iron  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  metals 
which  happen  to  be  mixed  with  the  copper 
are  thus  expelled.  The  copper  is  afterward 
refined  by  keeping  it  heated  in  crucibles  for 
a  considerable  lime, so  that  it  may  throw  up 
all  the  foreign  substances  it  still  contains 
in  the  form  of  scoria?.  It  is  examined 
from  time  to  time  by  immersing  iron  rods 
into  it,  which  become  covered  with  a  small 
quantity  of  copper,  and  its  purity  is  judged 
of  by  the  brilliant  redness  of  these  speci- 
mens. 

Co'pperas.  A  name  given  to  blue,  green, 
and  white  vitriol. 

Coprago'ga.  (From  kc^t/ioc,  dung,  and 
aya>,  to  bring  away.)  Copragogum.  The 
name  of  a  gently  purging  electuary,  men- 
tioned byRulandus. 

Coprie'mesis.  (From  w>7rpot,  excre- 
ment, and  ttxitm,  to  vomit.)  A  vomiting  of 
faeces. 

Coprocri'tica.  (From  hott/ioc,  excre- 
ment, and  xpim,  to  separate.)  Mild  cathar- 
tic medicines. 

Copropho'ria.  (From  ncitpot,  excre- 
ment, and  tpcptu,  to  bring  away.)  A  purg- 
ing. 

Co'pros.  (Korrpo;.)  The  faeces,  or  excre- 
ments. 

Coprosta'sia.  (From  ksst/ioc,  fasces,  and 
i?»(M,  to  remain.)  Costiveness,  or  a  con- 
striction of  the  belly. 

Copta'riom.  (Kcw7»,  a  small  cake.) 
Coptarium.  A  medicine  in  the  shape  of  a 
very  small  cake,  directed  for  disorders  of 
the  aspera  arteria  and  lungs,  and  for  many 
other  intentions,  by  the  ancients. 

Co'pte.  (Kmt7»,  a  small  cake.)  It  was 
the  form  of  a  medicine  used  by  the  ancients; 
also  a  cataplasm  generally  made  of  vegeta- 
ble substances,  and  applied  externally  to 
the  stomach,  and  internally  on  many  occa- 
sions. 

Co'pula.  (Quasi  compula  from  com- 
pello,  to  restrain.)  A  name  for  a  liga- 
ment. 

Coq,oe'ntia.  (From  coauo,  to  digest.) 
Medicines  which  promote  concoction. 

COR.     (Cordis,  neut.) 

1.  The  heart.     See  Heart. 

2.  Gold. 

3.  An  intense  fire 
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CoRAcnvE.  (From  xtpi.%,  a  crow  ;  so 
named  from  its  black  colour.)  A  name  for 
■i  lozenge,  quoted  by  Galen  from  Asclepi- 
ades. 

CORACO-BRACHI'ALIS.  (From 
tupa£,  a  crow,  and  fipaj(iov,  the  arm.) 
Coruco-kumeral  of  Dumas.  Coraeo-bru- 
rhixeus.  A  muscle,  so  called  from  its 
origin  and  insertion.  It  is  situated  on 
the  humerus,  before  the  scapula.  It 
arises,  tendinous  and  fleshy,  from  the 
forepart  of  the  coracoid  process  of  the 
scapula,  adhering,  in  its  descent,  to  the 
short  head  of  the  biceps;  inserted,  tendi- 
nous and  fleshy,  about  the  middle  of  the 
internal  part  of  the  os  humeri,  near  the 
origin  of  the  third  head  of  the  triceps, 
called  brachialis  externus,  where  it  sends 
down  a  thin  tendinous  expansion  to  the 
internal  condyle  of  the  os  humeri.  Its 
use  is  to  raise  the  arm  upwards  and  for- 
wards. 

CORACO-HYOIDE'US.  Coraco-hyoidc- 
us,  sc.  muse  ul  us,  nopano-uoiJiuoi;  :  from  Kopa^,  a 
crow,  and  uc«J>ic,  the  bone  called  hyoides.) 
See  Omo-hyoideus. 

CO'RACOID.  (Coracoideus ;  from*s/>*£, 
a  crow,  and  ttS'oc,  resemblance ;  because  it  is 
shaped  like  the  beak  of  a  crow.)  A  name 
given  to  a  process  on  the  upper  and  anterior 
part  of  the  scapula. 

Coral.     See  Corallium. 

CORALLI'NA.  (Dim.  of  corallium  ; 
from  Kopti,  a  daughter,  and  a*r,  the  sea ; 
because  it  is  generated  in  the  sea.)  Muscus 
maritimus.  Corallina  officinalis.  Coraliina 
alba.  See  coralline,  and  white  worm-seed. 
A  marine  production,  resembling  a  small 
plant  without  leaves,  consisting  of  numerous 
brittle  cretaceous  substances,  friable  betwixt 
the  fingers,  and  crackling  between  the  teeth. 
Powdered,  it  is  administered  to  children  as 
an  anthelmintic. 

Coralu'na  corsica'na.  Helminlhv-cor- 
lon.  Conferva  kclminlho-cortos.  Corallina 
rubra.  Corallina  melito-corton.  Ltmilho- 
corlon.  Corsica!]  worm-weed.  Fucus  hel- 
mintho-corlon  of  De  la  Tourrette.  This 
plant  has  gained  great  repute  in  destroy- 
ing all  species  of  intestinal  worms.  Its 
virtues  arc  extolled  by  many  ;  but  impar- 
tial experimentalists  have  frequently  been 
disappointed  of  its  efficacy.  The  Geneva 
Pharmacopoeia  directs  a  syrup  to  be  made 
of  it. 

Corai.li'n.a  melito-co'rton.  See  Co- 
rallina corsicana. 

Coralli'na  rc'bra.  See  Corallina  cor- 
airana. 

Coralline.     See  Corallina. 
Coralline,  Corsican.      See  Corallina  Cor- 
sicana. 

Cora'ixium  a'i.bvm.  A  hard,  white,  cal- 
careous, brittle  substance  ;  the  nidus  of  the 
Madrepora  oculata.  Class,  Serines.  Order, 
Lilkophyta.  It  is  sometimes  exhibited  as  an 
absorbent  earth 


CORALLIUM  RU'BRUM.  (From 
Kopn,  a  daughter,  and  a.}.:,  the  sea ;  so 
named  because  it  is  generated  in  the  sea.) 
Acmo.  Abut.  The  red  coral  is  mostly  em- 
ployed medicinally.  It  is  a  hard,  brittle, 
calcareous  substance,  resembling  the  stalk 
of  a  plant,  and  is  the  habitation  of  the  lsis 
nobilis.  Class,  Vermes.  Order,  Zoophyta. 
When  powdered,  it  is  exhibited  as  an  ab- 
sorbent earth  to  children ;  but  does  not 
appear  to  claim  any  preference  to  common 
chalk. 

Cora'LLODE'ndron.  (From  mspsxhtw,  co- 
ral, and  ftffpor,  a  tree;  resembling  in  hard- 
ness and  colour  a  piece  of  coral.)  The 
coral-tree  of  America  ;  antivenereal. 

Coraxloi'des  BE'PTroii..  Tooth  or 
coral-wort ;  corroborant. 

Corali.oi'hes  fu'kgus.  (Fromnopawiov, 
coral,  and  *&:<;,  likeness.)  Erotylus.  Cla- 
varia  coralloides  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  said  to  be 
corroborant  and  astringent. 

Co'rchorok.  (From  nop*,  the  pupil  of 
the  eye,  and  Kcpue,  to  purge  ;  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  thought  to  purge  away  rheum 
from  the  eyes.)  The  herb  pimpernel,  or 
duckweed. 

Co'rda.     S^e  Chordcc. 

CO'RDA  TY'MPANl.  The  portio  dura 
of  the  seventh  pair  of  nerves,  having  en- 
tered the  tympanum,  sends  a  small  branch 
to  the  stapes,  and  another  more  considerable 
one,  which  runs  across  the  tympanum  from 
behind  forwards,  passes  between  the  long 
leg  of  the  incus  and  the  handle  of  the  mal- 
leus, then  goes  out  at  the  same  place  where 
the  tendon  of  the  anterior  muscle  of  the' 
malleus  enters.  It  is  called  corda  tym- 
pani,  because  it  crosses  the  tympanum  as 
a  cord  crosses  the  bottom  of  a  drum.  Dr. 
Monro  thinks,  that  the  corda  tympani  is 
formed  by  the  second  branch  of  the  fifth 
pair,  as  well  as  by  the  portio  dura  of  the 
seventh. 

C  O'R  D  M  W  I  L  L  I'S  1 1.  See  Dura 
mater. 

CORDIALS.  Medicines  are  generally 
so  termed,  which  possess  warm  and  stimu- 
lating properties,  and  that  are  given  to  raise 
the  spirits. 

Co'rdia  my'xa.  Sebestina.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  Sebesten  plant.  Sebesten. 
Sebsten.  The  dark  black  fruit  of  the 
cordia;  foliis  ovatis,  supra  glabris;  corym- 
bis  lateralibus  ;  calycibus  decerns!  rial  is  of 
Linnaeus.  It  possesses  glutinous  and  ape- 
rient qualities,  and  is  exhibited  in  form  of 
decoction  in  various  diseases  of  the  chest, 
hoarseness,  cough,  difficult  respiration,  &c. 

Cordine'ma.  (From  xapa,  the  head,  and 
cJm»,  to  move  about.)  A  headach  attended 
with  a  vertigo. 

Cordo'lium.  (From  cor,  the  heart,  and 
dolor,  pain.)  A  name  formerly  applied  to 
cardialgia  or  heart-bum. 

CORDUS,  Valerius,  was  born  in  1515, 
of  a    Hessian  family.       After  studying  ift 
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CORK.     The  bark  of  the  Quercvn  suber 
>f   Linnaeus,  formerly  employed  as  an  is- 


spme  of  the  German  aaiversitief,  he  tia-  erful  to  obviating;  the  griping  that  sauna  i- 

velled  through  Italy,  chiefly  engaged  in  bo-    very  ready  to  pro 

tanical  researches.     He  died  at  the  early  age        Coria'non.     See  Coriandrum. 

of  29,  leaving  several  works  ;    a  "History  of       Co'ris.     (From  xvpu,  to  cleave,  or  cut ; 

Plants,"  many  of  them  never  before  descri-    so  called  because  it  was  said  to  heal  wounds.) 

bed;  "Annotations  on  Dioscorides ;"  aiNu-    The  herb  hypericum. 

remberg  Dispensatory,  fcc.  Co'ris  lwVea.      Coris    legitimn  cretica. 

Co'rk.     (Ko/m(.)     The  pupil  of  the  eye.         The    hypericum    saxatile,    or    bastard   St. 

Core'mata.       (From  Koptet,  to  cleanse.)    John's  wort. 
Medicines  for  cleansing  the  skin.  Co'uis  monspblie'wsis.    This  plant  is  in- 

Coriander.     See  Conundrum.  tensely  bitter  and  nauseous,  but  apparently, 

CORl'ANDRUM.       (From    w/w»,  a   pu-    an  active  medicine,  and  employed,  it  is  aaid, 
pil,  and  *v»/>,  a  man  ;    because  of  its  round-    with  success  in  syphilis, 
ness,  liks  tlie  pupil  of  a  man's  eye  ;  or  pro- 
bably   so  called   from   xo/xt,  cimex,  a    bug, 

because  the  green  herb,  seed,  and  all,  stinks  tringent,  but  now  disused.  It  affords  an  acid. 
intolerably  of  bugs.)     Coriander.  CORN.     Clavus.     A  hardened  portion  of 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  cuticle,  produced  by  pressure;  so  called  be- 
Linnsean  system.  Class,  Pentandria.  Or-  cause  a  piece  can  be  picked  out  like  a  com 
der,  Digynia.  of  barley.     Corns  are  sometimes  connected 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  oflici-    with  the  periosteum. 

nal  coriander.     See  Coriandrum  satwum.  Cornachi'ni  pu'lvih.     Scammony,  anti- 

Cori'andrum  sati'vcm.    The  systematic    niony,  and  cream  of  tartar. 
name  of  the  plant  called  coriandrum  in  the        CORNAR1US,  John,  was  born  in 
pharmacopoeias.    Cassibor.    Corianon.    The    per  Saxony,  in  the    year  1500.      V' 
Coriandrum    fruciibus     globosis,    of     Lin-    to  Haller,  his  real  name  wus  Hagueubot  or 
naeus.       This    plant    is    a    native    of    the    Haubut.     He  is  said  to  have  been  led  to  the 
South   of    Europe,  where,   in    some  places,    study  of  medicine    from  the  delicacj  o 
it  is  said  to  grow  in  such  abundance  us  lie-    own  constitution.     He  graduated  at  Padua, 
quently  to  choke  the  growth  of  wheat  and    after    attending  several  other  universities, 
other  grain.      From  being  cultivated  here    Besides  translating   Hippocrates,  and  some 
as  a  medicinal  plant,  it  has  for  some   time    other   Greek    writers   into    Latin,   he    wa> 
become  naturalized  to  this  country,  where    author  of  several  works  on  medicine  ;  and 
it  is  usually  found  in   corn-fields,  the  sides    is    said  to  have  had  an  extensive  practice. 
of  roads,  and  about  dunghills.     Every  part    He  died  in  1558,  leaving  a  son,  Diomedk, 
of  the  plant,  when  fresh,  has  a  very  offen-    who  succeeded  him,  and  was  afterward  pro- 
sive  odour,  but  upon  being  dried,  the  seeds    fessor  of  medicine  at  Vienna,  and  physician 
have  a  tolerably  grateful  smell,  and  their   to  Maximilian  II. 

taste  is  moderately  warm  and  slightly  pun-  CORNARO,  Lewis,  of  a  noble  Veue- 
gent.  They  give  out  their  virtue  totally  to  tian  family,  was  born  in  1467.  Having  im- 
rectified  spirit,  but  only  partially  to  water,  paired  his  constitution  by  a  debauched 
In  distillation  with  water,  they  yield  a  small  and  voluptuous  life,  and  brought  on  at  last  u 
quantity  of  a  yellowish  essential  oil,  which  severe  illness,  on  recovering  from  this,  at 
smells  strongly  and  pretty  agreeably  of  the  the  age  of  more  than  40,  he  adopted  a  strict 
coriander.  abstemious    regimen,    limiting    himself   to 

Dioscorides  asserts,  that  the  seeds,  when  twelve  ounces  of  solid  food,  and  fourteen  of 
taken  in  a  considerable  quantity,  produce  wine,  daily ;  which  quantity  he  rather  di- 
deleterious  effects  ;  and,  in  some  parts  of  minished  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  He 
Spain  and  Egypt,  where  the  fresh  herb  is  carefully  avoided  also  the  extremes  of  heat  or 
eaten  as  a  cordial,  instances  of  fatuity,  le-  cold,  with  all  violent  exercise;  and  took  care 
thargy,  &c.  are  observed  to  occur  very  to  live  in  a  pure  dry  air.  He  thus  preserved 
frequently;  but  these  qualities  seem  to  have  a  considerable  share  of  health  and  activity  to 
been  unjustly  ascribed  to  the  coriander ;  and  the  great  age  of  98.  His  wife,  by  whom  he 
Dr.  Withering  informs  us,  that  he  has  had  an  onfy  child,  a  daughter,  when  they 
known  six  drachms  of  the  seeds  taken  at  were  both  advanced  in  years,  survived  him. 
once,  without  any  remarkable  effect.  These  and  attained  nearly  the  same  period.  When 
seeds,  and  indeed  most  of  those  of  the  um-  he  was  83,  he  published  a  short  treatise  in 
belhfferous  plants,  possess  a  stomachic  and  commendation  of  temperance,  which  has 
carminative  power.  They  were  directed  in  been  repeatedly  translated,  and  printed  in 
the  infusum  amarum,  the  infusum  sennae  every  country  of  Europe.  He  then  s'ates 
Jartarizatum,  and  some  other  compositions  himself  to  have  been  able,  to  mount  his 
of  the  pharmacopoeias;  and,  according  to  horse,  without  assistance,  from  any  rising 
Dr.  Cullen,  the  principal  use  of  these  seeds  ground.  He  wrote  three  other  dia< 
is,  "that,  infused  along  with  senna,  they  on  similar  subjects  at  subsequent  periods, 
more  powerfully  correct  the  odour  and  taste  the  last  only  three  years  before  his  death- 
of  this  than  any  other  aromatic  that  I  have  The  best  English  translation  is  eai 
employed,  and    are,  I  believe,  equally  pow-    that  of  177fl»  ■ 
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CORNEA  OPA'CA.  The  Bclaotk 
membrane  of  the  eye  is  so  called,  because 
it  is  oi'  a  horny  consistence,  and  opaque. 
See  Sclerotic  coat. 

CO'RNEA  TRANSPA'RENS.  Sclero- 
tica ctratoides.  The  transparent  portion  of 
the  sclerotic  membrane,  through  winch  the 
rays  of  light  pass,  is  so  called,  to  distinguish 
it  "from  that  which  is  opaque.  See  Sclerotic 
coat. 

Corne'sta.     A  chemical  retort. 

Cornflower.     See  Centaurca  Cyanvs. 

Corni'cula.  (From  contu,  a  horn.)  A 
dipping  instrument,  made  of  horn. 

Cornicula'ris.  (From  comu,  a  horn.) 
Shaped  like  a  horn ;  the  coracoid  process. 

Corn-sam.ai).  This  is  the  Valeriana  lo- 
cust* of  Linnaeus.  It  is  cultivated  in  our 
gardens,  and  eaten  amon-  the  early  sallads. 
It  is  a  verv  wholesome  succulent  plant,  pos- 
sessing antiscorbutic  and  gently  aperient 
virtues. 

CO'RNU  A»MMO'NIS.  Comu  anctts. 
When  the  pes  hippocampi  of  the  human 
brain  is  cut  transversely  through,  the  cor- 
tical substance  is  so  disposed  as  to  resemble 
a  rain's  horn.  This  is  the  true  comu  ammo- 
nis,  though  the  name  is  often  applied  to  the 
pes  hippocampi. 

CO'RNU  ARl'ETIS.     See  Corau  ammo- 

MS. 

CO'RNU.  Cornucervi.  Hartshorn.  The 
horns  of  several  species  of  stag,  as  the  cer- 
vtis  aires,  circus  dama,  ccrrus  elaphus,  and 
cefDUt  turunda,  are  used  medicinally.  Roil- 
ed, they  impart  to  the  water  a  nutritious 
jelly,  which  is  frequently  served  at  table. 
Hartshorn  jelly  is  made  thus  :—  Boil  half 
a  pound  of  the  shavings  of  hartshorn,  in 
six  pints  of  water,  to  a  quart;  to  the  strained 
liquor  add  one  ounce  of  the  juice  of  lemon, 
or  of  Seville  orange,  four  ounces  of  moun- 
tain wine,  and  half  a  pound  of  sugar;  then 
boil  the  whole  to  a  proper  consistence.  The 
chief  use  of  the  horns  is  for  calcination,  and 
to  afford  the  liquor  volatile  comu  cervi  and 
:irbonate  of  ammonia. 

Co'rnu  cervi  calcina'tum.  See  Cot- 
nuustum. 

Co'rnu  u'stum.  Burn  pieces  of  harts- 
horn in  an  open  fire,  till  they  become  tho- 
roughly white;  then  powder,  and  prepare 
them  in  the  same  manner,  as  is  directed  lor 
chalk.  Burnt  hartshorn  shavings  . 
absorbent,  antacid,  and  adstringent  proper- 
ties, and  sue  given  in  the  form  of  decoction, 
as  a' common  drink  in  diarrhoaas,  pyrosis,  i:c. 

CO'RNUA.  Warts.  Horny  excrescences, 
which  mostly  form  on  the  joints  of  the  toes. 
Similar  diseased  productions  have  been 
known  to   arise    on   the    head,    and    other 

P  Co'rnua  u'tkri.     Plectena:.     In  compa- 
rative anatomy,  the  horns  of  the  womb;  the 
womb  being  in  some  animals  triangular,  and 
its  angles  resembling  horns. 
CoRNUMr'sA.     A  retnrt. 
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CO'RNUS.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Te~ 
Irandria.    Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  cor- 
nel-tree. Cornus  sanguinea  of  Linnaeus. 
The  fruit  is  moderately  cooling  and  astrin- 
gent. 

Cornu'ta.  (From  comu;  from  its  re- 
semblance to  a  horn.)    A  retort. 

Coro'ka  cilia'ris.     The  ciliar  ligament. 
CORONA  GLA'NDIS.     The  margin  of 
theglans  penis. 

Coro'na  impbria'lis.  A  name  for  crown- 
imperial.  The  Turks  use  this  plant  as  an 
emetic.  The  whole  plant  is  considered  poi- 
sonous. 

Coro'na  re'gia.  The  melilotus. 
Coro'na  so'lis.  Sun-flower.  Called  also 
chimalati.  The  Helianthus  annuus  of  Lin- 
na;us.  It  has  been  noticed  as  heating,  and 
an  agreeable  food.  The  seeds  are  made  into 
bread. 

Coro'na  ve'neris.  Venereal  blotches 
on  the  forehead  are  so  termed. 

CORONAL  SUTURE.  (From  coro- 
na, a  crown,  or  garland  ;  so  named  because 
the  ancients  wore  their  garlands  in  its  di- 
rection.) Suturacoronalis.  Sutura  arcualis. 
The  suture  of  the  head,  that  extends  from 
one  temple  across  to  the  other,  uniting  the 
two  parietal  bones  with  the  frontal. 

Corona'rius  stoma'chicus.  Part  of  the 
eighth  pair  of  nerves. 

CORONARY  VESSELS.  Vasa  corona- 
ria.  The  arteries  and  veins  of  the  heart; 
also  others  belonging  to  the  stomach.  The 
term  coronary  is  here  given  from  corona, 
a  crown,  surrounding  any  part  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  crown. 

CORONARY  LIGAMENTS.  (From  co- 
rona, a  crown.)  Ligaments  uniting  the 
radius  and  ulna.  The  term  ligamentum 
coronarium  is  also  applied  to  a  ligament  of 
the  liver. 

CORO'NE.  (Kqpaw,  a  crow  ;  so  named 
from  its  supposed  likeness  to  a  crow's  bill.) 
The  acute  process  of  the  lower  jaw-bone. 

CORONOID.  (Coronoideus ;  fromiccfctvii, 
a  crow,  and  «<f«,  likeness.)  Processes  of 
bones  are  so  called,  that  have  any  re- 
semblance to  a  crow's  beak,  as  coronoidm 
apophysis  ulna,  coranoides  apophysis  maxilla;, 
Corono'fus.  (From  tafttm,  a  carrion- 
crow,  and  root,  foot,  the  plant  being  said 
to  resemble  a  crow's  foot.)     See  Plantago. 

CO'RPORA  ALBICA'NTIA.  Corpora 
albicantia  Willisii. 

CO'RPORA  CAVERNOSA  CLITO'- 
RIDIS.     Two   hollow   crura,    forming   the 

Cl'c°0'RPORA  CAVERNOSA  PE'NIS. 
Two  spongy  bodies  that  arise,  one  from 
each  ascending  portion  of  the  ischium,  and 
form  the  whole  bulk  of  the  penis  above  the 
urethra,  and  terminate  obtusely  behind  its 
*4ana.  See  Penis. 
5  CO'RPORA  FIMBRIA'TA.    The 
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flattened  terminations  of  the  posterior  crura 
ol  the  fornix  of  the  brain,  which  turn  round 
into  the  inferior  cavity  of  the  lateral  ventri- 
cle, and  end  in  the  pedes  hippocampi. 

Co'rpora  lobosa.  Part  of  the  cortical 
part  of  the  kidney. 

Co'rpora  nerveo-spongio'sa.  The  cor- 
pora cavernosa  penis. 

Co'rpora  jjervo'sa.  The  corpora  ca- 
vernosa clitoridis. 

CO'RPORA  OLIVA'RIA.  The  two 
external  prominences  of  the  medulla  ob- 
longata, that  are  shaped  somewhat  like  an 
olive. 

CO'RPORA  PYRAMIDA'LIA.  Two  in- 
ternal prominences  of  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata, which  are  more  of  a  pyramidal  shape 
than  the  former. 

CO'RPORA  QUADRIGE'MINA.  See 
Tubercula  quadrigemina. 

CO'RPORA  STRIATA.  So  named  from 
their  appearance.     See  Cerebrum. 

CO'RPUS  ANNUL A'RE.  A  synonym 
of  pons  Varolii.     See  Foils  Varolii. 

CO'RPUS.  The  body.  Many  parts  and 
substances  a.re  also  distinguished  by  this 
name ;  as  corpus  eallosum,  corpus  luteum, 
&c.     See  also  Body. 

CO'RPUS  CALLO'SUM.  Commissural 
magna  cerebri.  The  white  medullary  part 
joining  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  brain, 
and  coming  into  view  under  the  falx  of  the 
dura  mater  when  the  hemispheres  are  drawn 
from  each  other.  On  the  surface  of  the 
corpus  eallosum  two  lines  are  conspicuous, 
called  the  raphe. 

Co'rpus  olasdulo'sdm.  The  prostate 
gland. 

CO'RPUS  LUTEUM.  The  granulous 
papilla  which  is  found  in  that  part  of  the 
ovarium  of  females,  from  whence  an  ovum 
has  proceeded ;  hence  their  presence  de- 
termines that  the  female  has  been  impreg- 
nated ;  and  the  number  of  the  corpora  lutea 
corresponds  with  the  number  of  impregna- 
tions. It  is,  however,  asserted  by  a  modern 
writer,  that  corpora  lutea  have  been  detected 
in  young  virgins,  where  no  impregnations 
could  possibly  have  taken  place. 

Co'rpus  miico'sitm.     See  Rete  mucosum. 

CORPUS  PAMPINIFO'RME.  (Pampi- 
niformis,  from  pampinus,  a  tendril,  and 
forma,  likeness,  resembling  a  tendril.) 
Corpus  pyramidale.  Applied  to  the  sper- 
matic chord,  and  thoracic  duct ;  also  to  the 
plexus  of  veins  surrounding  the  spermatic 
artery  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

Co'rpus  rf.tk  ui.a're.  See  Refe mucosum. 

CO'RPUS  SESAMOIDETJM.  A  little 
prominence  at  the  entry  of  the  pulmonary 
artery. 

CO'RPUS  SPONGIOSUM  U  R  E- 
THRiE.  Substantia  spongiosa  urethra:. 
Corpus  spongiosum  penis.  This  substance 
originates  before  the  prostate  gland,  sur- 
rounds  the     urethra,   and   forms   the  bulb; 


tlirn  proceeds  to   the  end  ol    the    corpora 
cavernosa,  and  terminates  in  the  glans  p 
which  it  forms. 

Cor'pus  varico'sum.  The  spermatic 
chord. 

Corra'go.  (From  cor,  the  heart ;  it  being 
supposed  to  have  a  good  effect  in  comforting 
the  heart.)     See  Borago. 

Co'rrk.  (From  «//jo>,  to  shave.)  The 
temples.  That  part  of  the  jaws  where  the 
beard  grows,  and  which  it  is  usual  to  shave. 

CORROBORANTS.  (Corroborantia,  so. 
medicamenta.)  Medicines,  or  whatever 
gives  strength  to  the  body,  as  bark,  wine, 
beef,  cold-bath,  &c.     See  Tonics. 

Corrosive  sublimate.     See  Hydrargyrioxy- 

IIWIV'ZCLS . 

CORROSIVES.  (Corrosiva,  sc.  medtca- 
menta;  from  corrodo,  to  eat  away.)  See 
Kscharolics. 

CORRUGATOR  SUPERCI'LII.  (From 
corrugo,  to  wrinkle.)  Musculus  superciki 
of  Winslow.  Musculus  frontalis  verus, 
sen  corrugator  coitcrii  of  Douglas,  and 
Cutanea  sourcillier  of  Dumas.  A  small 
muscle  situated  on  the  forehead.  When 
one  muscle  acts,  it  is  drawn  towards  the 
other,  and  projects  over  the  inner  canthus 
of  the  eye.  When  both  muscles  act,  they 
pull  down  the  skin  of  the  forehead,  and 
make  it  wrinkle,  particularly  between  the 
eye-brows. 

CO'RTEX.  (-ticis,  m.  or  f.)  This  term 
is  generally,  though  improperly,  given  to 
the  Peruvian  bark.  It  applies  to  any  rind, 
or  bark. 

Co'rtex  anceli'n.k.  The  bark  of  a  tree 
growing  in  Grenada.  A  decoction  of  it 
is  recommended  as  a  vermifuge.  It  excites 
tormina,  similar  to  jalap,  and  operates  by 
purging. 

Co'rtex  angustu'ra.     See  Cusparia. 

Co'rtex  antiscorbu'ticus.  Thecanella 
alba. 

Co'rtex  aroma'ticus.  The  canella  alba. 

Co'rtex  ekla-aye.  See  Bela-aye cortex. 

Cortex  cane'llje  malaba'rics.  See 
La-urns  cassia. 

Cortex  cardina'lis  de  Lu'go.  The 
Peruvian  bark  was  so  called,  because  the 
Cardinal  Lugo  had  testimonials  of  above  a 
thousand  cures  performed  by  it  in  the  year 
1653. 

Co'rtex  cerebri.  The  cortical  sub- 
stance of  the  brain, 

Go'RTJSX  chi'jv.e  re'gius.  See  Cinrlion". 

Co'kTEX   Cai'SM  SURINAM  e'.\>is.    This 
bark    is    remarkably   bitter,  and   prefi 
to  Hie  other  species  in  intermittent  ! 

Co'rtex  chinchi'nje.     See  Cinchona. 

Co'rtpx  eluthe'rijE.  See  Crohn  «/•<- 
carilla. 

Co'rtex*  geoffrov'je  jamaice'nsis. 
See  Geoff roya  Jamaican- is. 

Co'rtex  la'vola.  The  bark  bearing  this 
name  is  supposed  to  be  the   produce  of  tfw 
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i ree  which  affords  the  anixum  stdMulm.    Its 
virtues  are  similar. 

Co'rtex  magella'nicus.  See  Winlera 
aromatica. 

Co'rtex  massoy.  The  produce  of  New 
Guinea,  where  it  is  beaten  into  a  pulta- 
ceous  mass  with  water,  and  rubbed  upon 
the  abdomen  to  allay  tormina  of  the  bowels. 
It  partakes  of  the  smell  and  flavour  of  cin- 
namon. 

Cortex  pa'trum.     The  Peruvian  bark. 

Co'rtex  Peruvia'nus.     See  Cinehona. 

Co'rtex  Peruvia'nus  fla'vus.  See 
Cinchona. 

Cortex  Peruvia'nus  ru'ber.  See 
Cinchona. 

Co'rtex  pocgerebje.  This  bark  is  sent 
from  America ;  and  is  said  to  be  service- 
able in  diarrhoeas,  dysenteries,  and  hepatic 
fluxes. 

Co'RTEX  rua'ssle.     See  Quassia. 

<  O'rtex  wintera'nus.  See  Wintera 
aroma/ ica. 

CORTICAL.  Cineritious substance.  The 
external  substance  of  the  brain  is  of  a 
darker  colour  than  the  internal,  and  sur- 
rounds the  medullary  substance,  as  the  bark 
does  the  tree;  hence  it  is  termed  cortical. 
See  also  Kidneys. 

Cortu'sa.  The  plant  self-heal;  bear's 
ear;  sanicle.     It  is  expectorant. 

Co'ru  oana'rica.  A  quiee-like  tree  of 
Malabar;  it  is  antidysenteric. 

CO'itYLUS.  (Derivation  uncertain  ; 
according  to    some,  from  xapua,  a    walnut.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Liniuean  system.  Class,  Monacia.  Order, 
Polyandria. 

"2.  The  pharmacopoeia}  name  of  the  hazel- 
tree.     See  Cory  ins  an  liana. 

Co'rxlus  ave'llaka.  The  hazel-nut 
tree.  The  nuts  of  this  tree  are  much  eaten 
in  this  country ;  they  are  hard  of  digestion 
and  often  pass  the  bowels  very  little  altered  ; 
if,  however,  they  are  well  chewed,  they  give 
out  a  nutritious  oil.  An  oil  is  also  obtained 
from  the  wood  of  this  tree,  Corylus  avtllana 
slipulis  oralis,  obtusis,  of  Linnanis  :  which 
i-  efficacious  against  the  toothach,  and  is  said 
to  kill  worms. 

Co'ryfhb.  (Kopuqn.)  The  vertex  of  the 
fi  ad.     'flic  inner  parts  of  the  nails. 

COR'YZA.  (Coryza,  xspv^a:  from  nap*, 
the  head,  and  fa,  to  boil.)  An  increased 
discharge  of  mucus  from  the  nose.  Sec  Ca- 
tarrh. 

Cory'za  caTARRHA'lis.  A  catarrh  from 
.•old. 

Cory'za  ferrico'sa.  A  catarrh  with  fever. 
Cory'za  rni,Kc.MAToRiuiA'GiA.    A  ca- 

.  with  much  discharge  of  mucus. 
Cory'za  PURUle'nta.     A  catarrh,  with 

of  matter. 
Cory'za  VARIOLOSA.     A  catarrh  accom- 
panying  small-pox. 
Cory'za  vmri.K.vrA.     A  catarrh,  with 
•e  of  acrid  mucus. 


Coscu'ma.     The  grains  of  kermes. 

COSMETIC.  A  term  applied  .to  reme- 
dies against  blotches  and  freckles. 

Co'smos.  Rythmic.  A  regular  series. 
In  Hippocrates  it  is  the  order  and  series  of 
critical  days. 

Co'ssis.  Cossi.  A  worm  that  breeds  in 
wood  :  also  a  little  tubercle  in  the  face,  like 
the  head  of  a  worm. 

Cp'ssuM.  A  malignant  ulcer  of  the  nose 
mentioned  by  Paracelsus. 

CO'STA.  (.4  custodiendo ;  because  the 
ribs  surround  and  defend  the  vital  parts.) 
A  rib.  The  ribs  are  four  and  twenty  in 
number,  twelve  on  each  side  of  the  thorax. 
See  Ribs. 

Co'sta  pulmona'ria.  Costa  herba.  A 
name  of  the  herb  hawkweed. 

Costo-hyoide'us.  (From  cosla,  a  rib, 
and  hyoidcus,  belonging  to  the  hyoidal  bone.) 
A  muscle  so  named  from  its  origin  and  inser- 
tion.    See  Omo-hyoideus. 

CO'STUS.  (From  kasta,  Arabian.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class,  Monandria.  Order,  Mono- 
gynia. 

Co'stus  ama'rus.     See  Costus  arabicus. 

Co'stus  ara'bicus.  Costus  indicus,  ama- 
rus,  dulcis,  orientalis.  Sweet  and  bitter 
costus.  The  root  ol  this  tree,  Costus  ara- 
bicus of  Linnaeus,  possesses  bitter  and  aro- 
matic virtues,  and  is  considered  as  a  good 
stomachic.  Formerly  there  were  two  other 
species,  the  bitter  and  sweet,  distinguished 
for  use.  At  present,  the  Arabic  only  is 
known,  and  that  is  seldom  employed.  It  is, 
however,  said  to  be  stomachic,  diaphoretic, 
and  diuretic. 

Costus  cortico'sus.     The  canella  alba. 

Co'stus  horto'rum  mi'nor.  Theage- 
ratum. 

Co'stus  ni'gra.     The  artichoke. 

Co'style.  (K&TiMjj,  the  name  of  an  old 
measure.)     The  socket  of  the  hip-bone. 

Cotaro'nium.  A  word  coined  by  Para- 
celsus, implying  a  liquor  into  which  all 
bodies,  and  even  their  elements,  may  be  dis- 
solved. 

Co'tis.  (From  «ot7»,  the  head.)  The 
back  part  of  the  head ;  sometimes  the  hollow 
of  the  neck. 

Co'tula  fce'tida.  {Cotula,  dim.  of  cos, 
a  whetstone,  from  the  resemblance  of  its 
leaves  to  a  whetstone  ;  or  from  kc]v\h,  a  hol- 
low.) Stinking  chamomile.  See  Anthemis 
cotula. 

COTYLOID  CAVITY.  (Cotyloides ; 
from  KOTt/Xf),  the  name  of  an  old  measure, 
and  aJcc,  resemblance.)  The  acetabulum. 
See  Innominatum  os. 

Cotykoi'des.     See  Cotyloid  cavity. 

COUCHING.  A  surgical  operation  that 
consists  in  removing  the  opaque  lens  out  of 
the  axis  of  vision,  by  means  of  a  needle,  con- 
structed for  the  purpose.  There  are  two 
couching  needles,  which  now  seem  to  be 
preferred  to  alltithers:  the  one  used  by  Mi'. 
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Hey,  and  that  employed  by  Professor 
Scarpa. 

Conch-grass.     See  Triticum  repens. 

COUGH.  Tussis.  A  sonorous  concus- 
sion of  the  thorax,  produced  by  the  sudden 
expulsion  of  the  inspired  air. 

Co'um.     The  meadow-saffron. 

COUNTER-OPENING.  Contra  aper- 
tura.  An  opening  made  in  any  part  of  an 
abscess  opposite  to  one  already  in  it.  This  is 
often  done  in  order  to  afford  a  readier  egress 
to  the  collected  pus. 

Coup  de  soleil.  (French.)  An  erysi- 
pelas, or  apoplexy,  or  any  affection  produced 
instantaneously  from  a  scorching  sun. 

Cou'rap.  (Indian.)  A  distemper  very 
common  in  Java  and  other  parts  of  the 
East  Indies,  where  there  is  a  perpetual  itch- 
ing and  discharge  of  matter.  It  is  a  herpes 
on  the  axilla,  groins,  breast,  and  face. 

Cou'rbaril.  The  tree  which  produces 
the  gum  anime.     See  Anime. 

Couro'nbi.  An  evergreen  tree  of  India, 
said  to  be  antidysenteric. 

Couroy  moe'lli.  A  shrub  of  India, 
said  to  be  antivenomous. 

Couscous.  An  African  food,  much  used 
about  the  river  Senegal.  It  is  a  compo- 
sition of  the  flour  of  millet,  with  some 
flesh,  and  what  is  there  called  lalo. 

Covola'm.  The  Cralceva  marmelos  of 
Linnaeus,  whose  fruit  is  astringent  whilst 
unripe ;  but  when  ripe  of  a  delicious  taste. 
The  bark  of  the  tree  strengthens  the  sto- 
mach, and  relieves  hypochondriac  languors. 

Cowhage.    See  Dolichos. 

Cow-itch.     See  Dolichos. 

COWPER,  William,  was  born  about 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  and  became 
distinguished  as  a  surgeon  and  anatomist  in 
this  metropolis.  His  first  work,  entitled 
"  Myotomia  Reformata,"  in  1694,  far  ex- 
celled any  which  preceded  it  on  that  subject 
in  correctness,  though  since  surpassed  by 
Albinus.  Three  years  after,  he  published 
ut  Oxford  "  the  Anatomy  of  Human 
Bodies,"  with  splendid  plates,  chiefly  from 
Bidloo  ;  but  forty  of  the  figures  were  from 
drawings  made  by  himself;  he  added  also 
some  ingenious  and  useful  anatomical  and 
surgical  observations.  Having  been  accused 
o!"  plagiarism  by  Bidloo,  he  wrote  an  apo- 
.  called  '•  Eucharistia ;''  preceded  by  a 
description  of  some  glands,  near  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  which  have  been  called  by 
his  name.  He  was  also  author  of  several 
f: imitations  to  the  Royal  Society,  and 
observations  inserted  in  the  anlhropo- 
logia  of  Drake.     He  died  in  1710. 

C  ()  W  P  E  R '  S  GLANDS.  (Cowperi 
gland uta  ;  named  from  Cowper,  who  first 
ibed  them.)  Three  large  muciparous 
glands  of  the  male,  two  of  which  are  situated 
before  the  prostate  gland  under  the  accele- 
rator muscles  of  the  urine,  and  the  third 
more  forward,  before  the  bulb  of  the  ure- 
thra.    They  excrete  a  fluid,  similar  to  that 


oi  the  prostate  gland,  during  the  venereal 
orgasm. 

Cowpe'ri  gla'nduljE.  See  Cowper'e 
glands. 

CO'XA.  The  ischium  is  sometimes  so 
called,  and  sometimes  the  os  coccygis. 

Coxe'ndix.  (From  coxa,  the  hip.)  The 
ischium ;  the  hip-joint. 

CRABLOUSE.  A  species  of  pediculus 
which  infests  the  axilla?  and  pudenda. 

Crab-yaws.  A  name  in  Jamaica  for  a 
kind  of  ulcer  on  the  soles  of  the  feet,  with 
callous  lips,  so  hard  that  it  is  difficult  to  cut 
them. 

CRA'MBE.  (Kp^Cn,  the  name  given  by 
Dioscorides,  Galen,  and  others,  to  the  cab- 
bage ;  the  derivation  is  uncertain.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class,  Tetr adynamia.  Order,  Sili- 
culosa.     Cabbage. 

Cra'mbe  mari'tima.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  sea-coal. 

CRAMP.  (From  krempen,  to  contract. 
German.)     A  spasm  of  a  muscle  or  muscles. 

Cranesbill,  bloody.  See  Geranium  san- 
guineum. 

CRA'NIUM.  (Kpavm,  quasi  jc*/>«/cip  ;  from 
KHftf.,  the  head.)  The  skull  or  superior  part 
of  the  head.     See  Caput. 

Crante'res.  *  (From  »/>a/v«,  to  perform.) 
A  name  given  to  the  sapientiae  dentes  and 
other  molar es,  from  their  office  of  masticating 
the  food. 

CRA'PULA.  (K/iouzrwAn.)  A  surfeit; 
drunkenness. 

CRA'SIS.  (From  Kyxvvvjui,  to  mix.) 
Mixture.  A  term  applied  to  the  humours 
of  the  body,  when  there  is  such  an  admix- 
ture of  their  principles  as  to  constitate  a 
healthy  state  ;  hence,  in  dropsies,  scurvy, 
&c.  the  crasis,  or  healthy  mixture  of  the 
principles  of  the  blood,  is  said  to  be  de- 
stroyed. 

Cra'spedon.  (K/iatrTrsJsv,  the  hem  of  a 
garment;  from  Kfifjata,  to  hang  down,  and 
WW,  the  ground.)  A  relaxation  of  the 
uvula,  when  it  hangs  down  in  a  thin,  long 
membrane,  like  the  hem  of  a  garment. 

CRASSAME'NTUM.  (From  crassus, 
thick.)     See  Blood. 

Cra'ssula.  (From  crassus,  thick;  so 
named  from  the  the  thickness  of  its  leaves.) 
See  Sedum  tehphium. 

CRAT.E'GL'S.  (From  *»a7«,  strength  : 
so  called  from  the  strength  and  hardness  of 
its  wood.)  The  wild  service-tree,  whose 
virtues  are  astringent. 

Crati'cula.  (From  crates,  a  hurdle.) 
The  bars  or  grate  which  covers  the  ash-hole 
in  a  chemical  furnace. 

C RATON,  John,  called  also  CkafF- 
THEIM,  was  born  at  Breslaw  in  1519.  He 
was  intended  for  the  church,  but  preferring 
the  study  of  medicine,  went  to  graduate  at 
Padua,  and  then  settled  at  Breslaw.  But 
after  a  few  years  he  was  called  to  Vienna, 
and  made  physician  and  an  lie  counyellor  to 
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the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I. ;  -which  offices 
also  he  held  under  the  two  succeeding  em- 
perors, and  died  in  1585.  His  works  were 
numerous;  the  principal  are,  "A  Commen- 
tary on  Syphilis  ;"  "  A  Treatise  on  Conta- 
gious Fever  ;"  another  on  "Therapeuaties ;" 
and  seven  volumes  of  Epistles  and  Consulta- 
tions. 

Cream  of  Tartar.  See  Potassa  supertar- 
tras. 

CREMA'STER.  (From  K^acc,  to  sus- 
pend.) A  muscle  of  the  testicle,  by 
which  it  is  suspended,  and  drawn  up  and 
compressed,  in  the  act  of  coition.  R  arises 
from  Poupart's  ligament,  passes  over  the 
spermatic  cord,  and  is  lost  in  the  cellular 
membrane  of  the  scrotum,  covering  the 
testicles. 

Cre'mnvs.  (From  k/w/xvoc,  a  precipice, 
or  shelving  place.)  The  lips  of  an  ulcer  are 
so  called.     Also  the  labium  pudendi. 

CRE'MOR.  Cream.  Any  substance 
'floating  on  the  top,  and  skimmed  off. 

CRETITUS.  (From  crepo,  to  make  a 
noise.)  A  puff  or  little  noise  :  the  crackling 
made  by  the  joints  when  there  is  a  defect  of 
synovia. 

Cre'pitus  lu'pi.  See  Lycoperdon  bo- 
rista. 

Cress,  water.  See  Sisymbrium  nastur- 
tium. 

CRE'TA.  Carbonas  caleisfriabilis.  Chalk. 
Carbonate  of  lime.  Pure  chalk  is  a  neutral 
compound  of  carbonic  acid  and  lime.  See 
Crela  praparatn. 

Cre'ta,  pRjEPARa'ta.  Take  of  chalk  a 
pound;  add  a  little  water,  and  rub  it  to  a 
tine  powder.  Throw  this  into  a  large  vessel 
full  of  water  ;  then  shake  them,  and  after  a 
little  while  pour  the  still  turbid  liquor  into 
another  vessel,  and  set  it  by  that  the  powder 
may  subside  ;  lastly,  pouring  off  the  water, 
dry  this  powder.  Prepared  chalk  is  absor- 
bent, and  possesses  antacid  qualities :  it  is  ex- 
hibited in  form  of  electuary,  mixture,  or 
bolus,  in  pyrosis,  cardinlgia,  diarrhoea,  acidi- 
ties of  the  primae  vise,  rachitis,  crusta  lactea, 
&c.  and  is  said  by  some  to  be  an  antidote 
against  white  arsenic. 

Cretaceous  acid.     See  Carbonic  acid. 

Crete,  dittany  of.     See  Origanum  dictam- 

CRIBRIFO'RMIS.  (From  cribrum,  a 
sieve,  and  forma,  likeness ;  because  it 
is  perforated  like  a  sieve.)  See  Ethmoid 
bone. 

CRI'CO.  Names  compounded  of  this 
word  belong  to  muscles  which  are  attached 
to  the  cricoid  cartilage. 

CRI'CO-ARYTjENOIDE'US  late- 
RA'LIS.  Crico-laferi  arithenoidien  of  Du- 
mas. A  muscle  of  the  glottis  that  opens  the 
rima  by  pulling  the  ligaments  from  each 
other. 

CRI'CO-ARYTiENOIDE'US  POSTI'- 
CUS.  Crico  creli  arithenoidien  of  Du- 
BHus    A   muscle  of  the  glotti?,  that  opens- 


the  rima  glottidis  a  little,  and  by  pulling 
back  the  arytaenoid  cartilage,  stretches  the 
ligament  so  as  to  make  it  tense. 

Cri'co-pharynge'us.  See  Constrictor 
pharyngis  inferior. 

CRI'CO-THYROIDE'US.  Cnco-lhyroi- 
dien  of  Dumas.  The  last  of  the  second 
layer  of  muscles  between  the  os  hyoides  and 
trunk,  that  pulls  forward  and  depresses  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  or  elevates  and  draws 
backwards  the  cricoid  cartilage. 

CRICOPDES.  (From  */>««,  a  ring,  and 
y/oc,  resemblance.)  A  round  ring-like  car- 
tilage of  the  larynx  is  called  the  cricoid. 
See  Larynx. 

Crimno'des.  (From  xpipvcv,  bran.)  A 
term  appUed  to  urine,  which  deposites  a  sedi- 
ment like  bran. 

Crina'tx's.  (From  uptvov,  the  lily.)  A 
term  given  to  a  suffumigation  mentioned  by 
P.  jEgineta,  composed  chiefly  of  the  roots  of 
lilies. 

Cri'nis.     The  hair.     See  Capillv.s. 

Crijvomy'ron.  (From  ttptvov,  a  lily,  and 
ftvpcv,  ointment.)  An  ointment  composed 
chiefly  of  lilies. 

CRINO'DES.  (From  crinis,  the  hair., 
Comedones.  Collections  of  a  sebaceous 
fluid  in  the  cutaneous  follicles  upon  the 
face  and  breast,  which  a-ppear  like  black- 
spots,  and  when  pressed  out,  look  like  small 
worms,  or,  as  they  are  commonly  called. 
maggots. 

Crio'genes.  An  epithet  for  certain 
troches,  mentioned  by  P.  iEgiiieta,  and 
which  he  commends  for  cleansing  sordid 
ulcers. 

Cripso'rchis.  (From  upwlo,  to  conceal, 
and  cp%ic,  a  testicle.)  Having  the  testicle 
concealed,  or  not  yet  descended  into  the 
scrotum. 

CRl'SIS.  (From  kmk*>,  to  judge.)  The 
judgment.  The  sudden  change  of  symp- 
toms in  acute  diseases,  from  which  the  re- 
covery or  death  is  prognosticated  or  judged 
of. 

Crispatu'ra.  (From  erispo,  to  curl.) 
A  spasmodic  contraction,  or  curling  of  the 
membranes  and  fibres. 

CRl'STA.  (Quasi  cerista  ;  from  k*;*?, 
a  horn,  or  carista  :  from  xapa,  the  head,  as 
being  on  the  top  of  the  head.)  Any  thing 
which  has  the  appearance  of  a  crest,  or  the 
comb  upon  the  head  of  a  cock,  as  crista 
clitoridis,  the  nympha.  Also,  a  tubercle 
about  the  anus ;  so  called  from  its  form. 

CRISTA  GA'LLI.  An  eminence  of 
the  ethmoid  bone,  so  called  from  its  re- 
semblance to  a  cock's  comb.  ,  See  Ethmoid 
bone. 

Cri'thamum.     See  Crilhmum. 
Crithe'rion.      (From  xpim,  to  judge.) 
The  same  as  crisis. 

Cri'the.     (K/j<8)(.)     Barley.      A  stye  or 
tumour  in  the  eyelid,  in  the  shape  and  ot 
the  size  of  a  barley-corn. 
CRITHMUM-     (From  xciw,  to  spcrete ; 
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po  named  from  its  supposed  virtues  in  pro- 
moting a  discharge  of  fche  urine  and  menses.) 
Samphire  or  sea-fennel. 

Cri'thmum  mari'timum.  The  Linnaean 
name  of  the  samphire  or  sea-fennel.  Crith- 
mutn.  It  is  a  low  perennial  plant,  and 
grows  about  the  sea-coast  in  several  parts 
of  the  island.  It  has  a  spicy  aromatic  fla- 
vour, which  induces  the  common  people 
to  use  it '  as  a  pot-herb.  Pickled  with 
vinegar  and  spice  it  makes  a  wholesome 
and  elegant  condiment  which  is  in  much 
esteem. 

Critho'des.  (From  x^S»,  barley,  and 
atos,  resemblance.)  Resembling  a  bar- 
ley-corn. It  is  applied  to  small  protube- 
rances. 

CRITICAL.  Determining  the  event 
of  a  disease.  Many  physicians  have  been 
of  opinion,  that  there  is  something  in  the 
nature  of  fevers  which  generally  determines 
them  to  be  of  a  certain  duration,  and 
therefore,  that  their  terminations,  whether 
salutary  or  fatal,  happen  at  certain  periods 
of  the  disease,  rather  than  at  others.  These 
periods,  which  were  carefully  marked  by 
Hippocrates,  are  called  critical  days.  The 
critical  days,  or  those  on  which  we  suppose 
the  termination  of  continued  fevers  espe- 
cially to  happen,  are  the  third,  fifth,  seventh, 
ninth,  eleventh,  fourteenth,  seventeenth,  and 
twentieth. 

Crocidi'xis.  (From  upoKiJifa,  to  gather 
wool.)  A  fatal  symptom  in  some  diseases, 
where  the  patient  gathers  up  the  bed- 
clothes, and  seems  to  pick  up  substances 
from  them. 

Cro'cinum.  (From  zpato;,  saffron.)  Oil 
of  saffron,  or  a  mixture  of  oil,  myrrh,  and 
saffron. 

Croco'des.  (From  x/>o*6f,  saffron ;  so 
called  from  the  quantity  of  saffron  they  con- 
tain.)    A  name  of  some  old  troches. 

Crocoma'gma.  (From  Kfo*oc,  saffron,  and 
p.*ypa,  the  thick  oil  or  dregs.)  A  troch  made 
of  oil  of  saffron  and  spices. 

CRO'CUS.  (Kpoico;,  of  Theophrastus. 
The  story  of  the  young  Crocus,  turned 
into  this  flower,  may  be  seen  in  the  fourth 
book  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses.  Some 
derive  this  name  from  npox»,  or  upcicit,  a 
thread  ;  whence  the  stamens  of  flowers  are 
called  KpoKtJtt.  Others,  again,  derive  it 
from  Coriscus,  a  city  and  mountain  of 
Cilicia,  and  others  from  crokin,  Chald.) 
Saffron. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Triandria.  Order, 
Monogynia.     Saffron. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  pre- 
pared stigmata  of  the  Crocus  sativus,  spatha 
univalvi  radicali,  corolla  tubo  longissimo 
of  Linnaeus.  Saffron  has  a  powerful,  pe- 
netrating, diffusive  smell,  and  a  warm,  pun- 
gent, bitterish  taste.  Many  virtues  were 
formerly  attributed  to  this  medicine,  but 
little  confidence  is  now  placed  in  it.     The 


Edinburgh  College   directs  a   tini 
that  of  London  a  syrup  of  this  drug. 

3.  A  term  given  by  the  older  chemists  to 
several  preparations  of  metallic  substai 
from  their  resemblance  :    thus,  crocus  mart  it, 
crocus  veneris. 

Cro'cus  antimo'nii.    Crocus  metallorjm. 
This  preparation  is    a  sulphuretted  oxi 
antimony.     It  possesses  emetic  and  dri 
cathartic  powers,  producing  a   violent  dia- 
phoresis afterward. 

Cro'cus  Germa'nicus.    See  Carthamus. 

Cro'cus  I'ndicus.     See  Curcuma. 

Cro'cus  ma'rtis.  Green  vitriol  exposed 
to  fire  till  red. 

Cuo'cus  metallo'rum.     See  Crocus 
timonii. 

Cro'cus  officinalis.  See  Crocus  sati- 
vus. 

Cro'cus  sarace'nicus.     See  Carllm 

Cro'cus  sati'vus.     See  Crocus. 

Cro'cus  ve'nkris.  Copper  calcined  to  a 
red  powder. 

Cro'mmvoiv.  (Ylctpa  to  Tac  x.opa(  [AM, 
because  it  makes  the  eyes  wmk.)  An 
onion. 

Commyoxyfk'cma.  (From  xf  OiM/uyw,  an 
onion,  e£t/?,  acid,  and  pnyvvfii,  to  break  out.) 
An  acid  eructation  accompanied  with  a  taste 
resembling  onions. 

CROONE,  William,  was  born  in  Lon- 
don, where  he  settled  as  a  physician,  after 
studying  at  Cambridge.  In  1659,  he  was 
chosen  rhetoric  professor  of  Gresham  Col- 
lege, and  soon  after  register  of  the  Royal 
Society,  which  then  assembled  there.  In 
1662,  he  was  created  doctor  in  medicine  by 
mandate  of  the  king,  and  the  same  year 
elected  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  of 
the  College  of  Physicians.  In  1670,  be 
was  appointed  lecturer  on  anatomy  to  the 
Company  of  Surgeons.  On  his  death  in 
1684,  he  bequeathed  them  £100. ;  his  books 
on  Medicine  to  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians, as  also  the  profits  of  a  house,  for 
Lectures,  to  be  read  annually,  on  Muscular 
Motion  ;  and  donations  to  seven  of  the  col- 
leges at  Cambridge,  to  found  Mathematical 
Lectures.  He  left  several  papers  on  philo- 
sophical subjects,  but  his  only  publication 
was  a  small  tract  "  De  Ratione  Motus  Mus- 
culorum." 

Crota'phica  arte'ria.  The  tendon  of 
the  temporal  muscle. 

Crotafhi'tes.  (Crotaphites,sc.musculus; 
from  K.polct.$6;,  the  temple.)  See  Tempo- 
ralis. 

Crota'phicm.  (From  upoltui,  to  pulsate; 
so  named  from  the  pulsation  which  in  the 
temples  is  eminently  discernible.)  Crotaphos. 
Crolaphus.     A  pain  in  the  temples. 

Cro'taphos.     See  Crotaphium. 

Cro'taphus.     See  Crotaphium. 

CROTCHET.  A  curved  instrument  with 
a  sharp  hook  to  extract  the  foetus. 

CRO'TON.     (From  Kpo]ta>,  to  beat) 

1.    An    insect  called   a    tick,    from   tin 
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noise  it  makes  by  beating  its  head  against 
wood. 

2.  A  name  of  the  ricinis  or  castor-oil- 
berry,  from  its  likeness  to  a  tick. 

3.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Mtmoecia.  Order, 
Monadtlphia.  , 

Cro'ton  benzo'e.  Gum-Benjamin  was 
formerly  so  called. 

Cko'ton  cascari'lla.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  affords  the  Casca- 
rillabark.  Cascarilla.  Chocurilla.  Eluthe.riu. 
Eluteria.  The  tree  that  affords  the  cascarilla 
bark,  is  the  Croton  cascarilla  of  Linnaeus. 
The  bark  comes  to  us  in  quills,  covered  upon 
the  outside  with  a  rough,  whitish  matter, 
and  brownish  on  the  inner  side;  exhibiting, 
when  broken,  a  smooth,  close,  blackish- 
brown  surface.  It  has  a  light  agreeable 
smell,  and  a  moderately  bitter  taste,  accom- 
panied with  a  considerable  aromatic  warmth. 
It  is  a  very  excellent  tonic,  adstringent,  and 
stomachic,  and  is  deserving  of  a  more  gene- 
ral use  than  it  has  hitherto  met  with. 

Cro'ton  lacci'fkrum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  upon  which  gum-lac  is 
deposited. 

Cro'ton  ti'glium.  The  name  of  the 
tree  which  affords  the  pavana  wood,  and  tiglia 
seeds. 

1.  Lignum  pavanx.  Lignum  pavanum. 
Lignum  molurcctue.  Croton;  foliis  ovalis, 
glabris  ucuminatis  tcrratis,  cattle  arboreo  of 
Linnaeus.  The  wood  is  oi  a  light  spongy 
texture,  white  within,  but  covered  with  a 
grayish  bark;  and  possesses  a  pungent,  caus- 
tic taste,  and  a  disagreeable  smell.  It  is  said 
to  be  useful  as  a  purgative  in  hydropical 
complaints. 

2.  Grana  tiglia.  Grana  tilli.  Grana  tiglii. 
The  grana  tilia  are  seeds  of  a  dark  gray  co- 
lour, the  produce  of  the  Croton  tiglium  of 
Linnaeus,  in  shape  very  like  the  seed  of  the 
ricinis  communis.  They  abound  with  an  oil 
which  is  far  more  acrid  and  purgative  than 
castor-oil. 

Cro'ton  tiivcto'ricm.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  lacmus  plant.  Bezetta  carulea. 
This  plant  yields  the  Siwcus  hcliotropii. 
Lacmus  sen  tonne.  Lucca  cwrula.  Lilians. 
It  is  the  Croton  tinctorium ;  foliis  rhombxis 
repandis,  captuUs  pendutis,  eaule  herbaceo,  oi 
Linnaeus.  It  is  much  used  by  chemists aa  a  tost. 

Croto'ke.  (From  ufilw,  the  tick.)  A 
fundus  on  trees  produced  by  an  insect  like  a 
tick  ;  and  by  metaphor  applied  to  tumours 
and  small  fungous  excrescences  on  the  peri- 
osteum. 

Croup.     See  C//nanchc. 

Crou'sis.  (From  itpwti,  to  beat,  or  pul- 
sate.)    Pulsation. 

Croc'smaTA.  (From  Xfwco,  to  pulsate.) 
Ilheums  or  deflnxions  from  the  head. 

Crowfoot.     See  Ranunculus. 

Crowfoot  cranesbill.  See  Geranium  pra- 
te rise. 

CRUCIAL.  Soine  parts  or  the  body  are 
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so  called  when  they  cross  one  another,  ag  the 
crucial  ligaments  of  the  thigh. 

Crucia'lis.  Cross-like.  Mugweed  «r. 
crosswort. 

CRUCIBLE  (Crucibulum,  from  crucio^ 
to  torment ;  so  named,  because,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  old  chemists,  metals  are  tormented 
in  it,  and  tortured,  to  yield  up  their  powers 
and  virtues.)  A  chemical  vessel,  made 
mostly  of  earth,  to  bear  the  greatest  heat. 
They  are  of  various  shapes  and  composition. 

Cru'ditas.  (From  crudus,  raw.)  It  is, 
applied  to  undigested  substances  in  the  sto- 
mach, and  humours  hi  the  budy  unprepared 
for  concoction. 

CRU1CKSHANK,  William,  was  born 
at  Edinburgh,  in  174G.  He  was  intended 
for  the  church,  and  made  great  proficiency 
in  classical  learning ;  but,  showing  a  par- 
tiality to  medicine,  he  was  placed  with  a, 
surgeon  at  Glasgow.  In  1771,  he  came  to 
London,  and  was  soon  alter  made  libarian  U» 
Dr.  William*  Hunter ;  and,  on  the  secession 
of  Mr.  Iiewson,  became  assistant,  and  then 
joint  lecturer  in  anatomy  with  the  Doctor. 
He  contributed  largely  to  enrich  the  Museum, 
particularly  by  his  curious  injections  of  the 
lympathic  vessels,  lie  published,  in  17U6,  a. 
work  on  this  subject,  which  is  highly  valued 
for  its  correctness.  In  1795,  he  communi- 
cated to  the  Royal  Society  an  Account  of 
the  Regeneration  of  the  iN'erves;  and  the 
same  year  published  a  pamphlet  on  Insen- 
sible Perspiration ;  and  in  1797,  an  Account 
of  Appearances  in  the  Ovaria  of  Rabbits 
in  different  Stages  of  Pregnancy.  He  died. 
in  1800. 

Cru'aton.  (From  Kftmti  a  torrent.)  A 
medicine  mentioned  by  Aetius,  and  named 
from  the  violence  of  its  operation  as  a  diu- 
retic. 

CRU'OR.  The  red  part  of  the  blood. 
See  Blood. 

CRU'RA.  The  plural  of  cms,  a  leg  or 
root ;  applied  to  some  parts  of  the  body  from 
their  resemblance  to  a  leg  or  root  :  thus  crura. 
cerebri,  crura  cerebdli,  the  crura  of  the  dia- 
phragm, &c.  &c. 

Cru'ra  clito'ridis.     See  Clitoris. 

Cru'ra  medd'llje  oblosoa't^.  The 
roots  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

CRUR.'E'US.  (From  cms,  a  leg;  s» 
named  because  it  covers  almost  the  whole 
foreside  of  the  upper  part  of  the  leg  or 
thigh.)  Cruralis.  A  muscle  of  the  leg, 
situated  on  the  fore-part  of  the  thigh.  It 
arises,  fleshy,  from  between  the  two  tro- 
chanters of  the  os  femoris,  but  nearer  the 
lesser,  firmly  adhering  to  most  of  the  fore- 
part of  the  os  femoris  ;  and  is  inserted, 
tendinous,  into  the  upper  part  of  the  pa- 
tella, behind  the  rectus.  Its  use  is  to  assist 
the  vasti  and  rectus  muscles  in  the  extension 
of  the  leg. 

CRUR  AL.  Belonging  to  the  crus,  leg,  oV 
lower  extremity. 

CRURAL     HERNIA,     Femoral   hernia 
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A  tumour  under  the  groin,  and  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  thigh,  arising  from  a  protrusion 
of  part  of  an  abdominal  viscus  under  Pou- 
part's  ligament.     See  Hernia  cruralis. 

Cruralis.     See  Crumus. 

Cru'sta.  A  shell;  a  scab;  the  scum  or 
surface  of  a  fluid. 

CRU'STA  LA'CTEA.  A  disease  that 
mostly  attacks  some  part  of  the  face  of 
infants  at  the  breast.  It  is  known  by  an 
eruption  of  broad  pustules,  full  of  a  glu- 
tinous licpaor,  which  form  white  scabs  when 
they  are  ruptured.  It  is  cured  by  mineral 
alteratives. 

Cru'sta  villo'sa.  The  inner  coat  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines  has  been  so  called. 

Cru'stula.  (Dim.  of  crusla,  a  shell.)  An 
ecchymosis,  or  discoloration  of  the  llesh  from 
a  bruise,  where  the  skin  is  entire,  and  covers 
it  over  like  a  shell. 

Crustumina'tum.  (From  Crustuminum, 
a  town  where  they  grew.) 

1.  A  kind  of  Catherine  pear. 

2.  A  rob  or  electuary  made  of  this  pear  and 
apples  boiled  up  with  honey. 

Crymo'des.  (From  k;usj,  cold,)  An  epi- 
thet for  a  fever,  wherein  the  external  parts 
are  cold. 

Crypso'rchis.  (From  upv7rla>,  to  conceal, 
and  op%ts,  a  testicle.)  When  the  testicles  are 
hid  in  the  belly,  or  have  not  descended  into 
the  scrotum. 

CRY'PT.E.  (From  zpvjr™,  to  hide.)  The 
little  rounded  appearances  at  the  end  of  the 
small  arteries  of  the  cortical  substance  of  the 
kidneys,  that  appear  as  if  formed  by  the  ar- 
tery being  convoluted  upon  itself. 

Cryptopy'ica  ischu'ria.  A  suppression 
ef  urine  from  a  retraction  of  the  penis  within 
the  body. 

Cryso'rchis.  (Kcwof^ir.)  A  retraction 
or  retrocession  of  one  01  the  testicles,  the 
same  as  crypsorchis. 

Crysta'lli.  Eruptions  about  the  size  of 
a  lupine,  white  and  transparent,  which  some- 
times break  out  all  over  the  body.  They  are 
also  called  Crystalline,  and  by  the  Italians 
Taroli.  They  are  probably  the  pemphigus 
of  modern  writers. 

CRYSTALLINE  LENS.  Lens  cryslal- 
lina — ■crystallina,  from  its  crystal-like  ap- 
pearance.) A  lentiform  pellucid  part  of  the 
eye,  enclosed  in  a  membranous  capsule, 
called  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens,  and 
situated  in  a  peculiar  depression  in  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  vitreous  humour.  Its  use  is 
to  transmit  and  refract  the  rays  of  light. 

Crystalli'num.  (From  x^wr*M.«j,  a  crys- 
tal: so  called  from  its  transparency.)  White 
arsenic. 

CRYSTALLIZATION.  (From  crystal- 
fas,  a  crystal .)  Crystallizatio.  A  property  by 
"which  crystallizable  bodies  tend  to  assume  a 
regular  form,  when  placed  in  circumstances 
favourable  to  that  particular  disposition  of 
their  particles.  Almost  all  minerals  possess 
this  property,  but  it  i?  roost  eminent  in  saftne 
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substances.  The  circumstances  which  are 
favourable  to  the  crystallization  of  salts,  and 
without  which  it  cannot  take  place,  are  two: 
1.  Their  particles  must  be  divided  and  sepa- 
rated by  a  fluid,  in  order  that  the  correspond- 
ing faces  of  those  particles  may  meet  ami 
unite.  2.  In  order  that  this  union  may 
take  place,  the  fluid  which  separates  the 
integrant  parts  of  the  salt  must  be  gradu- 
ally carried  off,  so  that  it  may  no  longer 
divide  them. 

Crysta'llus.  (From  x;voc,  cold,  and 
rsMi),  to  contract :  i.  e.  contracted  by  cold 
into  ice.)  Crystal.  The  ancients  supposed 
that  crystals  were  water  intensely  frozen. 
It  also  means  an  eruption  over  the  body 
of  white  transparent  pustules.  See  Crys* 
lulli. 

Cte'dones.  (From  tflmtuv,  a  rake.)  The 
fibres  are  so  called  from  their  pectiuated 
course. 

Cteis.  (Ktbc.)  A  comb  or  rake.  Ctmei, 
in  the  plural  number,  implies  those  teeth 
which  are  called  incisores,  from  their  like- 
ness to  a  rake. 

CuBK'BiE.  (From  cababah,  Arab.)  See 
Piper  Cubeba. 

Cubebs.     See  Piper  Cubeba. 

CUBITAL  ARTERY.  Arteria cubUalu. 
Arteria  ulnar  is.  A  branch  of  the  brachial 
that  proceeds  in  the  fore-arm,  and  gives 
off  the  recurrent  and  inter-osseals,  and 
forms  the  palmary  arch,  from  which  arise 
branches  going  to  the  fingers,  called  digi- 
tals. 

Cubital  nerve.  Nervus  cubitalis.  JWr- 
vus  ulnaris.  It  arises  from  the  brachial 
plexus,  and  proceeds  along  the  ulna. 

Cubita'lis  mu'sculus.  An  extensor  mus> 
cle  of  the  fingers. 

Cubita/us  exte'rnus.  An  extensor  mus- 
cle of  the  fingers. 

Cubit.*;'us  ikte'rncs.  A  flexor  muscle 
of  the  fingers. 

Cb'biti  profu'nda  vena.  A  vein  of  the 
arm. 

CU'JBITUS.  (From  cubo,  to  lie  down; 
because  the  ancients  used  to  lie  down  on 
that  part  at  their  meah.)  The  fore-arm,  or 
that  part  between  the  elbow  and  wrist. 

CUBOI'DES  OS.  (From  av&f,  a  cube  or 
die,  and  ttf os,  likeness.)  A  tarsal  bone  of  the 
foot,  so  called  from  its  resemblance. 

Cuckowfiov;er.     See  Cardamine. 

Cucu'balus  be'hen.  Behen  qfficimruiii. 
The  spatling  poppy ; — Cucubalus  behen  ol 
Linnaeus,  formerly  used  as  a  cordial  and 
alexipharmic. 

Cuculla'ris.  Cucullaris,  sc.  mvsculus; 
from  cucullus,  a  hood:  so  named,  because 
it  is  shaped  like  a  hood.)     See  Trapezius. 

Cucu'llus  A  hood.  An  odoriferous  cap 
for  the  head. 

Cucumber.     See  Cucumis. 
Cucumber,    bitter.    Se«    Cuxvmis   Cvlo- 
cynttH* 
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2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  com- 
mon pompion  or  gourd. 

3.  A  chemical  distilling-  vessel  shaped 
like  a  gourd. 

Ci/cu'rbita  citru'llus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  water-melon  plant.  Ciirullus. 
Angura.  Jacc  brasiliensibus.  Tetranguria. 
Sicilian  citrul,  or  water-melon.  The  seeds 
of  this  plant,  Cucurbita  ciirullus  ;  foliis  mul- 
liparlitis,  of  Linnaeus,  were  formerly  used 
medicinally,  but  now  only  to  reproduce  the 
plant.  Water-melon  is  cooling  and  some- 
what nutritious ;  but  so  soon  begins  to  fer- 
ment, as  to  prove  highly  noxious  to  some 
stomachs,  and  bring  on  spasms,  diarrhoeas, 
cholera,  colics,  &c. 

Cucu'rbita  lagena'ria.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  bottle-gourd  plant.  See  Cu- 
curbita pepo. 

Cucu'rbita  pe'po.    The  systematic  name 


Cucumber,  squirting.  SeaMomardicu  Ela- 
U  num. 

Cucumber,  uild.  See  Momordica  Ela- 
ttrium. 

CU'CUMIS.  {-mis,  m.  also  cucumcr, 
-ris.  Qi/.a.vj  curiimcres,  from  their  curvature.) 
The  cucumber. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnsean  system.  Class,  Monoecia.  Order, 
Syngeuesia.     The  cucumber. 

2.  The  pharmacopooial  name  of  the  gar- 
den cucumber.     See  Cucumis  sativus. 

Cu'cumis  agre'stis.  See  Momordica  Ela- 
terium. 

Cu'cumis  asini'jvus.  Bee  Momordica  Ela- 
terium . 

Cu'cumis  colocy'nthis.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  officinal  bitter  apple.  Colocyn- 
this.    Alhandulaoi  the  Arabians.     Coloquin- 

tida.  Bitter  apple.  Bitter  gourd.  Bitter  of  the  common  pompion.  Cucurbita.  The 
cucumber.  The  fruit  which  is  the  medicinal  seeds  of  this  plant,  Cucurbita  pepo;  foliis 
part  of  the  Cucumis  colocynthis ;  foliis  multi-  lobatis,  pomis  Imvibus,  are  used  indifferently 
Jidis,  pomis  globosis  glabris,  is  imported  from  with  those  of  the  Cucurbita  lagenaria  ;  foliis 
Turkey.  Its  spongy  membranous  medulla,  subungualis,  tomentosis,  basi  sublus  biglan- 
or  pith,  is  directed  for  use;  it  has  a  nauseous,  dulosis ;  pomis  lignosis.  They  contain  a 
acrid,  and  intensely  bitter  taste  ;  and  is  a  huge  proportion  of  oil,  which  may  be  made 
powerful  irritating  cathartic.  In  doses  of  into  emulsions;  but  is  superseded  by  that  of 
ten  or  twelve  grains    it  operates  with  great    sweet  almonds. 

Cucurbi'tin  us.  A  species  of  worm,  so 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  seed  of  the 
gourd.     See  Tama. 

CUCURBl'TULA.  (A  diminutive  of 
lepsy,  &c. ;  but  is  seldom  resorted  to,  except  curcurbita,&  gourd  ;  so  called  from  its  shape.) 
where  other  more  mild  remedies  have  been    A  cupping-glass. 

CUCURBl'TULA  CRU  E'N  T  A. 
A  cupping-glass  with  scarification  to  procure 
blood. 

CUCURBl'TULA  CUM  FE'RRO.  A 
cupping-glass  with  scarification  to  draw  out 
blood. 

CUCURBl'TULA  SI'CCA.  A  cupping- 
glass  without  scarification. 

Cue'ma.      (From   x.v&,  to  carry  in    the 


vehemence,  frequently  producing  violent 
gripes,  bloody  stools,  and  disordering  the 
whole  system.  It  is  recommended  in  various 
complaints,  as  worms,  mania,   dropsy,   opi- 


used  without  success,  and  then  only  in  the 
form  of  the  cxlractum  colocynthidis  compoti- 
tum,  and  the  pilula  ex  colocynlhide  cum  aloe 
of  the  pharmacopoeias. 

Cu'cumis  mk'lo.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  melon  plant.  Melo.  Musk  melon. 
Cucumis  melo  of  Linnaeus.  This  fruit,  when 
ripe,  has  a  delicious  refrigerating  taste,  but 
must  be  eaten  moderately,  with  pepper,  or 

some  aromatic,  as  all  this  class  of  fruits  are  womb.)  The  conception,  or  rather,  as 
obnoxious  to  the  stomach,  producing  spasms  Hippocrates  signifies  by  this  word,  the 
and  colic.     The  seeds  possess  mucilaginous    complete  rudiments  of  the  foetus. 


qualities. 

Cu'cumis  sati'vus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  cucumber  plant.  Cucumis.  Cucumis 
stlu  us:  foliorum  angulis  recti* ;  pomis  ob- 
longis  scabris,  of  Linnaius.  It  is  cooling  and 
aperient,  but  very  apt  to  disagree  with  bi- 
lious stomachs.  It  should  always  be  eaten 
with  pepper  and  oil.  The  seeds  were  for- 
merly used  medicinally. 

Cu'cumis  sylve'stris.  See  Momordica 
Elaterium. 


Cui.bi'cio.  A  sort  of  strangury,  or  rather 
heat  of  urine. 

Cumla'wan  co'rtex.     See  Laurus. 

CU'LINARY.  (Cutinarivs,  from  cv- 
lina,  a  kitchen.)  Any  thing  belonging  to 
the  kitchen,  as  culinary  salt,  culinary 
herbs. 

CULLEN,  William,  was  born  at  La- 
nerk,  Scotland,  in  1712,  of  respectable,  but 
not  wealthy  parents.  After  the  usual  school 
education,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon 


Cu'cupha.      A    hood.      An    odoriferous  and  apothecary  at  Glasgow,  and  then  made 

cap   for  the  head  composed    of    aromatic  several  voyages  as  surgeon  to  the  West  In- 

drugs.  dies.      He  afterward  settled  in  practice  at 

CUCU'RBITA.     (A   curvitate,  according  Hamilton,  and  formed  a  connexion  with  the 

to  Scaliger  ;  the  first  syllable  being  doubled,  celebrated  William  Hunter  ;  and  their  busi- 

aa  in  cacula,  populus,  k.c.)  ness  being  scanty,  they  agreed  Alternately 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  to  pass  a  winter  at  some  university.     Cullen 

Linnaean  system.     Class,  Monotcia.    Order,  went  first  to  Edinburgh,  and  attended  the 

&!ingtnenxr.    The  pompion,  c1a«e?  so  diligently,  that  be  was  soon  afte 
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able  to  rnmmrace  teacher.  Hunter  came 
the  next  winter  to  London,  and  engaged  as 
assistant  in  the  disserting  room  to  Dr.  "Wil- 
liam Douglas,  who  was  so  pleased  with  his 

assiduity  and  talent,  as  to  offer  him  a  share 
in  his  lectures  :  hut  though  the  partnership 
with  Cullen  was  thus  dissolved,  they  conti- 
nued ever  alter  a  friendly  correspondence. 
Cullen  had  the  good  fortune,  while  at  Ha- 
milton, to  assist  the  Duke  of  Argyle  in  some 
chemical  pursuits  :  and  still  more  of  being 
sent  for  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  in  a  sud- 
den alarming  illness,  which  he  speedily  re- 
lieved by  his  judicious  treatment,  and  gained 
the  entire  approbation  of  Dr.  Clarke,  who 
afterward  arrived.  About  the  same  time 
he  married  the  daughter  of  a  neighbouring 
clergyman,  who  bore  him  several  children. 
In  1746  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in 
medicine,  and  was  appointed  teacher  of 
ehemistry  at  Glasgow.  His  talents  were 
peculiarly  fitted  for  this  office;  his  systema- 
tic genius,  distinct  enunciation,  lively  man- 
ner, and  extensive,  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
rendered  his  lectures  highly  interesting.  In 
the  mean  time  his  reputation  as  a  physician 
increased,  so  that  he  was  consulted  in  most 
difficult  cases.  In  1751  he  was  chosen  pro- 
fessor in  medicine  to  the  university ;  and 
five  years  after  the  chemical  chair  at  Edin- 
burgh was  offered  him,  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Plummcr,  which  was  too  advantageous  to 
be  refused.  He  soon  became  equally  popu- 
lar there,  and  his  class  increased,  so  as  to 
^exceed  that  of  any  other  professor,  except 
the  anatomical.  This  success  was  owing 
not  only  to  his  assiduity,  and  his  being  so 
well  qualified  for  the  office,  but  also  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  kindness  which  he 
showed  to  his  pupils,  and  partly  to  the  new 
Views  on  the  Theory  of  Medicine,  which  he 
occasionally  introduced  into  his  lectures. 
He  appears  also  about  this  time  to  have  given 
Clinical  Lectures  at  the  Infirmary.  On 
the  death  of  Dr.  Alston,  Lecturer  on  the 
Materia  Medica,  he  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed him  :  and  six  years  alter,  jointly  with 
Dr.  Gregory,  to  lecture  on  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medieine,  when  he  resigned  the 
Chemical  Chair  to  his  pupil,  Dr.  Black. 
Dr.  Gregory  having  died  the  following  year, 
he  continued  the  Medical  Lectures  alone, 
till  within  a  few  months  of  his  death,  which 
happened  in  February  1790,  in  his  seventy- 
seventh  year  ;  and  he  is  said,  even  at  the  last, 
to  have  shown  no  deficiency  in  his  delivery, 
nor  in  his  memory,  being  accustomed  to 
lecture  from  short  notes.  His  lectures  on 
the  Materia  Medica  being  surreptitiously 
printed,  he  obtained  an  injunction  against 
their  being  issued  until  he  had  corrected 
them ;  which  was  accomplished  in  1772  :  but 
they  were  afterward  much  improved,  and 
appeared  in  1789,  in  two  quarto  volumes. 
Fearing  a  similar  fate  to  his  Lectures  on 
Medicine,  he  published  an  outline  of  them 
in  17{J4.  in  four  volumes,  octavo,  entitled 


•■  First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Phpim" 
He  wrote  also  the  "Institutions  of  Medi- 
cine," ha  one  volume,  octavo  :  and  a  Letter 
to  Lord  Cathcart,  on  the  Recovery  of 
drowned  Persons.  But  his  most  celebrated 
work  is  his  Synopsis  Nosologic  Metho- 
dical, successively  improved  in  different  edi- 
tions; the  fourth,  published  in  1785,  in  two 
octavo  volumes,  contains  the  Systems  of 
other  Nosologists  till  that  period,  followed 
by  his  own,  which  certainly,  as  a  practical 
arrangement  of  diseases,  greatly  surpasses 
them . 

CLLPEPER,  Nicholas,  was  the  son 
of  a  clergyman,  who  put  him  apprentice  to 
an  apothecary  ;  after  serving  his  time,  he  set- 
tled in  Spitalfields,  London,  about  the  year 
1642.  In  the  troubles  prevailing  at  that  period 
he  appears  to  have  favoured  the  Puril 
but  his  decided  warfare  was  with  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  whom  he  accuses  of 
keeping  the  people  in  ignorance,  like  the 
Popish  clergy.  He,  therefore,  published  a 
translation  of  their  Dispensary  with  prac- 
tical remarks  ;  also  a  Herbal,  pointing  out 
among  other  matters  under  what  planet  the 
plants  should  be  gathered  :  and  a  directory 
to  midwives,  showing  the  method  of  ensuring 
a  healthy  progeny,  &c.  The  works  were 
for  some  time  popular.     He  died  in  1654. 

CU'LTER.  (From  colo,  to  cultivate.) 
A  knife  or  shear.  The  third  lobe  of  the 
liver  is  so  called  from  its  resemblance. 

Cc'lis.  (From  wuxct.)  The  anus  or 
fundament. 

Cu'mamus.     See  Piper  eubtba. 

Cumin  seeds.     See  Cuminum. 

CL'MINUM.  (From  xv»,  to  bring  forth ; 
because  it  was  said  to  cure  sterility.)  Cy- 
minvm.     Faniculvm  orientate. 

1 .  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Heptandria.  Or- 
der, Digynia.     The  cumin  plant. 

2.  The  pharmacopaeial  name  of  the  Ca- 
tninum  cyminum  of  Linnaeus. 

Cxj'minum  jethio'picum.  A  name  for 
ammi  verum. 

Cu'minum  cy'minum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  cumin  plant.  Cvminum.  A 
native  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  but  culti- 
vated in  Sicily  and  Malta,  from  whence  it  is 
brought  to  us.  The  seeds  of  cumin,  which 
are  tire  only  part  of  the  plant  in  use,  have  a 
bitterish  taste,  accompanied  with  an  aromatic 
flavour,  but  not  agreeable.  They  are  gene- 
rally preferred  to  other  seeds  for  external 
use  in  diseussing  indolent  tumours,  as  the 
encysted  scrofulous,  &c.  and  give  name 
both  to  a  plaster  and  cataplasm  in  the  phar- 
macopoeias. 

Cuhjea'lis  sutc'ra.  The  suture  by 
which  the  os  sphenoides  is  joined  to  the 
os  frontis. 

CUNEIFORM.  (Cunei/ormis ;  from 
cuneus,  a  wedge,  and  fornia,  likeness.) 
Some  parts  of  the  body  are  so  called,  being 
shaped,  or  fixed  in,  like  a  wedge  :    such  are 
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tb*  iphenoid  bone,  and  some  bones  of  the 
wrist  and  tarsus. 

Cine'olos.  (From  cuneo,  to  wedge.)  A 
crooked  tent  to  put  into  a  fistula. 

CUPEL.  (Kupjiel,  German.)  Copclla. 
Catellus  cinereus.  Cineritium.  Patella  do- 
tinuutica.  Testa  probatrix,  exploratrix,  or 
docimastica,  A  chemical  instrument,  which 
suffers  the  baser  metals  to  pass  fhrough 
it,  when  exposed  to  heat,  and  retains  the 
pure  metal.  This  process  is  termed  cupella- 
tion. 

CUPELLA'TION.  (From  ki tppel, 
German.)  The  purifying  of  perfect  metals 
by  means  of  an  addition  of  lead,  which  at 
a  due  heat  becomes  vitrified,  and  promotes 
the  vitrification  and  calcination  of  such  im- 
perfect metals  as  may  be  in  the  mixture,  so 
that  these  last  are  carried  off  in  the  fusible 
glass  that  is  formed,  and  the  perfect  metals 
are  left  nearly  pure.  The  name  of  this 
operation  is  taken  from  the  vessels  made  use 
of,  which  are  called  cupels. 

Cu'phos.  (Kwpcc.)  Light,  when  applied 
to  aliments,  it  imports  their  being  easily 
digested ;  when  to  distempers,  that  they 
are  mild. 

CUPRE'SSUS.  (So  called,  arro  tcv  xt/uv 
cretpio-ouc  <rou?  axptfAova;,  because  it  produces 
equal  branches.)     Cypress. 

1 .  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnsean  system.  Class.  Moncecia.  Order, 
Jtlonadelphia.     The  cypress-tree. 

2.  The  pharmacopunial  name  of  the  Cu- 
pressus  sempervireris  of  Linnaeus. 

Cupre'ssus  sempe'rvirens.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  cypressus  of  the  shops. 
Cuprensus  foliis  imbricalis,  squamis  quadran- 
gulis,  of  Linnaeus  ;  called  also  cyparissus. 
Every  part  of  the  plant  abounds  with  a  bit- 
ter, aromatic,  terebinthinate  fluid ;  and  is 
said  to  be  a  remedy  against  intermittents.  Its 
wood  is  extremely  durable,  and  constitutes 
the  cases  of  Egyptian  mummies. 

Cu'pri  ammonia'ti  Li'tiuoR.  Solution 
ofammoniated  copper.  Aqua  cupri,  am- 
moniati  of  Pharos.  Lond.  1787,  and  for- 
merly called  aqua  sapphirina.  "  Take  ofam- 
moniated copper,  a  drachm  ;  distilled  water, 
a  pint."  Dissolve  the  ammoniated  copper  in 
the  water,  and  filter  the  solution  through  pa- 
per. This  preparation  is  employed  by  sur- 
geons for  cleansing  foul  ulcers,  and  disposing 
them  to  heal. 

Cu'pri  rubi'go.     Verdigris. 

CU'PRI  SULPHAS.  /  itriolum  cupri. 
Vitriolurn  rural)  ton.  Vitriolurn  Romanvm. 
Cuprum  ritrio/a  I  inn.  The  sulphate  of  cop- 
per possesses  acrid  and  styptic  qualities; 
is  esteemed  as  a  tome,  emetic,  adstrin- 
gent,  and  cscharotic,  and  is  exhibited  inter- 
nally in  the  cure  of  dropsies,  haemorrhages, 
and  as  a  speedy  emetic.  Externally  it  is  ap- 
plied to  stop  haemorrhages,  to  haemorrhoids, 
leucorrhoea,  phagedenic  ulcers,  proud  flesh, 
and  condylomata. 


CU'PRUM.      (Quasi  as    Cyprian:  so 

called  from  the  island  of  Cyprus,  whence  it 
was  formerly  brought.)     See  Copper. 

Cuprum  ammoniaca'le.  See  Cuprum 
ammonia turn. 

CU'PRUM  AMMON'IA'TUM.  Cuprum 
ammoniacale.  Ammoniated  copper.  Am- 
moniacal  sulphate  of  copper.  Take  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  half  an  ounce ;  subcar- 
bonate  of  ammonia,  six  drachms  ;  rub  them 
together  in  a  glass  mortar ;  till  the  efferves- 
cence teases;  then  dry  the  ammoniated 
copper,  wrapped  up  in  bibulous  paper,  by  a 
gentle  heat.  In  this  process  the  carbonic 
acid  is  expelled  from  the  ammonia,  which 
forms  a  triple  compound  with  the  sulphuric 
acid  and  oxide  of  copper.  This  preparation 
is  much  milder  than  the  sulphate  of  copper. 
It  is  found  to  produce  tonic  and  astringent 
effects  on  the  human  body.  Its  principal 
internal  use  has  been  in  epilepsy,  and  other 
obstinate  spasmodic  diseases,  given  in  doses 
of  half  a  grain,  gradually  increased  to  five 
grains  or  more,  two  or  three  times  a  day. 
For  its  external  application,  see  Cupri  am- 
moniali  liquor. 

Cuprum  vitriola'tum.  See  Cupri 
Sulphas. 

Cu'ra  avena'cea.  A  decoction  of  oats 
and  succory  roots,  in  which  a  little  nitre  and 
sugar  were  dissolved,  was  formerly  used  in 
fevers,  and  was  thus  named. 

Cu'rcas.  The  Barbadoes  nut;  a  drastic 
purge. 

Cu'nc  ur.io.  (From  karkarah.  Heb.)  The 
throat ;  the  aspera  arteria. 

Cu'rcum.  The  large  celandine  ;  deob- 
strucnt. 

CURCU'M  A.  (From  the  Arabic  curcum, 
or  Itercum.)     Turmeric. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaian  system.  Class,  Monandria.  Order, 
Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  tur- 
meric  tree.     See  Curcuma  longa. 

Curcu'ma  i.o'jvga.  The  turmeric  plant. 
Curcuma;  foliis  lanccolatis;  ncrvis  laterali- 
bus  numerossimis  of  Linnaeus.  Crocus  Indi- 
cus.  Terra  marita.  Cannacorus  radice 
croceo.  Curcuma  rotunda.  Mai/ella.  Kua 
kaha  of  the  Indians.  The  Arabians  call 
every  root  of  a  saffron  colour  by  the  name 
of  curcum.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  im- 
ported here  in  its  dried  state  from  the  East 
Indies,  in  various  forms.  Externally  it  is 
of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  wrinkled,  solid, 
ponderous,  and  the  inner  substance  of  a 
deep  saffron  or  gold  colour :  its  odour  is 
Somewhat  fragrant ;  to  the  taste  it  is  bitter- 
ish, slightly  acrid,  exciting  a  moderate  de- 
gree of  warmth  in  the  mouth,  and  on  being 
chewed  it  tinges  the  saliva  yellow.  It  is  an 
ingredient  in  the  composition  of  Curry 
powder,  is  valuable  as  a  dying  drug,  and 
furnishes  a  chemical  test  of  the  presence  of 
uncombined  alkalies.     It  is  now  very  seldom 
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used  medicinally,  but  retains  a  place  in  our 
pharmacopoeias. 

Curcu'ma  ro'tcnda.  See  Curcuma 
longa. 

CU'RMI.  (From  xipzu,  to  mix.)  Ale. 
A  drink  made  of  barley,  according  to  Dioi- 
corides. 

Currants.     See  Ribes. 

Cu'rsuma.  Curturna.  The  Ranunculus 
ficaria  of  Linnaeus. 

Cprva'tor  co'ccyuis.  A  muscle  bend- 
ing the  coccyx. 

Cursu'ta.  (Corrupted  from  cassula,  ka- 
suth,  Arab.)  The  root  of  the  Gentiana 
purpurea  of  Linnaeus. 

CUSCU'TA.  (According  to  Linnaeus,  a 
corruption  from  the  Greek  Kaa-J7«,  or  K.aJV7ac, 
which  is  from  the  Arabic  Chessuth,  or  Cha- 
sulli.)     Dodder. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Tetrandria.  Or- 
der, Digynia. 

2.  The  pharmacoposial  name  of  dodder  of 
thyme.     See  Cuscula  Epilhymum. 

Cpscu'ta  epithy'mum.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  dodder  of  thyme.  Epithymum. 
Cuscuta.  Dodder  of  thyme.  A  parasitical 
plant,  possessing  a  strong  disagreeable  smell, 
and  a  pungent  taste,  very  durable  in  the 
mouth.  Two  kinds  are  recommended  in 
melancholia,  as  cathartics,  viz.  Cuscula  epi- 
thymum ;  folds  sessilibus,  quinquifidis,  brac- 
ttis  obvallatis,  and  cuscula  eurupaa ;  Jloribus 
sessilibus  of  Linnaeus. 

Cuscu'ta  Europ^'a.  The  systematic 
name  of  a  species  of  dodder  of  thyme.  See 
Cuscuta  Epilhymum. 

CUSITDATU3.  (From  cuspis,  a  point.) 
See  Teeth. 

CUSP  A'RIA.  The  generic  name  given  by 
Messrs.  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  to  the 
tree  from  which  we  obtain  the  Angustura 
bark. 

Cuspa'ria  febri'fuga.  This  isthe  tree 
said  to  yield  the  bark  called  angustura. 
Cortex  cusparia.  A  bark  imported  from 
Angustura  in  South  America.  Its  external 
appearances  vary  considerably.  The  best  i3 
not  fibrous,  but  hard,  compact,  and  of  a 
yellowish-brown  colour,  and  externally  of  a 
whitish  hue.  When  reduced  into  powder, 
it  resembles  that  of  Indian  rhubarb.  It  is 
very  generally  employed  as  a  febrifuge,  to- 
nic, and  adstringent.  While  some  deny  its 
virtue  in  curing  intermittents,  by  many  it  is 
preferred  to  the  Peruvian  bark ;  and  it  has 
been  found  useful  in  diarrhoea,  dyspepsia, 
and  scrofula.  It  was  thought  to  be  the 
bark  of  the  Brucea  antidysenterica,  or  fer- 
ruginea.  Willdenow  suspected  it  to  be  the 
Magnaliaplumieri ;  but  Humboldt  and  Bon- 
pland, the  celebrated  travellers  in  South 
America,  have  ascertained  it  to  belong  to 
a  tree  not  before  known,  and  which  they 
promise  to  describe  by  the  name  of  Cusparia 
febrifuge. 


Cu'spis.  (From  cuspa,  Chald.  a  sheilj 
or  bone,  with  which  spears  were  formerly 
pointed.)  The  glans  penis  wus  so  called, 
from  its  likeness  to  the  point  of  a  spear. 
Also  a  bandage. 

Cc'stos  o'culi.  An  instrument  to  fix  the 
eye  during  an  operation. 

Cuta'mbuli.  (From  cults,  the  skin,  and 
ambulo~,  to  walk.)  Cutaneous  worms ;  scor- 
butic itching. 

Cuta'neus  mu'sculus.  The  platisma 
myoides. 

CUTANEOUS.  (From  cutis,  the  skin.) 
Belonging  to  the  skin. 

CUTICLE.  (Culicula,  dim.  of  cutis,  the 
skin.)  Epidermis.  Scarf-skin.  A  thin, 
pellucid,  insensible  membrane,  of  a  white 
colour,  that  covers  and  defends  the  true 
skin,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the 
hairs,  exhaling  and  inhaling  vessels,  and  the 
rete  mucosum. 

CUTIS,  (-/w,  foem.)  Derma.  The  true 
skin.  A  thick,  fibrous,  vascular,  and  nervous 
membrane,  that  covers  the  whole  external 
surface  of  the  body,  and  is  the  seat  of  the 
organ  of  touch,  as  also  of  exhalation,  and  in- 
halation. 

CUTIS  ANSERI'NA.  (Anserina ;  from 
anser,  a  goose.)  The  rough  state  the  skin  is 
sometimes  thrown  into  from  the  action  of 
cold,  or  other  cause,  in  which  it  looks  like  the 
skin  of  the  goose. 

CUTIS  VE'RA.  The  true  skin  undertho 
cuticle. 

Cy'anps.  (Kvavoc,  caerulean,  or  sky-blue, 
so  called  from  its  colour.)  Blue-bottle.  See 
Centaurea. 

Cy'ar.  (From  xa*,  to  pour  out.)  The 
lip  of  a  vessel.  The  eye  of  a  needle ;  and  the 
orifice  of  the  internal  ear,  from  its  likeness  to 
the  eye  of  a  needle. 

Cya'sma.  Spots  on  the  skin  of  pregnant 
women. 

Cyathi'sgcs.  (From  xwstS«f,  a  cup.)  The 
hollow  part  of  a  probe,  formed  in  the  shape  of 
a  small  spoon,  as  an  ear-picker. 

Cy'bitos.     SeeCubitus. 

Cy'bitum.    See  Cubitus. 

Cy'bitus.     See  Cubitus. 

Cyboi'des.     See  Cuboides. 

Cy'ceum.  (From  Kunam,  to  mix.)  Cy~ 
ceon.     A  mixture  of  the  consistence  of  pap. 

Cy'cima.  (From  ttuxace,  to  mix.)  So 
called  from  the  mixture  of  the  ore  with  lead, 
by  which  litharge  is  made. 

CY'CLAMEN.  (From  m/^oc,  circular; 
either  on  account  of  the  round  form  of  the 
leaves,  or  of  the  roots.)     Cyclamen. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Pentandria.  Order, 
Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacoposial  name  of  the  sow- 
bread. 

Cy'clamen  Europ.*'pm.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  Arthanita,  or  sow-bread. 

Cycli'sccs.    (From  xuxK'-t,  a  circle.)    An 
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instrument  in  the  form  of  a  half  moon,  for- 
merly used  for  scraping  rotten  bones. 

Cycxi'smps.  (From  xujcm?,  a  circle.)  A 
lozenge. 

Cyclopho'ria.  (From  xi/»\gc,  a  circle, 
and  <ptpa>,  to  bear.)  The  circulation  of  the 
blood,  or  other  fluids. 

CYCLo'riojf .  (From  xt/jtA«»  to  surround, 
and  &4>  the  eye.)     The  white  of  the  eye. 

Cy'clos.  A  circle.  Hippocrates  uses 
this  word  to  signify  the  cheeks,  and  the  orbits 
of  the  eyes. 

Cy'clus  metasyncri'ticus.  It  is  a  long 
protracted  course  of  remedies,  persisted  in 
with  a  view  of  restoring  the  particles  of  the 
body  to  such  a  state  as  is  necessary  to 
health. 

CYDO'NIUM  MA'LUM.  (From  Cydon, 
a  town  in  Crete,  where  they  grew.)  The 
quince.     See  Pyrus  Cydonia. 

Cye'ma.  (From  *va>,  to  bring  forth.) 
Parturition. 

Cyli'chnis.  (From  ju/x/£,  a  cup.)  A 
gallipot  or  vessel  of  any  kind  to  hold  medi- 
cines in. 

C  yllo'sis.  (From  zuto.oa>,  to  make  lame.) 
A  tibia  or  leg  bending  outwards. 

Cyli'ndrus.  (From  &u\uc,  to  roll  round.) 
A  cylinder.  A  tent  for  a  wound,  equal  at 
the  top  and  bottom. 

Cy'lus.  (From  jh/M.g»,  to  make  lame.) 
In  Hippocrates,  it  is  one  affected  with  a 
kind  of  luxation,  which  bends  outwards, 
and  is  hollowed  inward.  Such  a  defect  in 
the  tibia  is  called  Cyllosis,  and  the  person  to 
whom  it  belongs,  is  called  by  the  Latins 
Varus,  which  term  is  opposed  by  Valgus. 

Cymato'des.  Is  applied  by  Galen  and 
some  others  to  an  unequal  fluctuating 
pulse. 

Cy'mba.  (From  xv/xGos,  hollow.)  A 
boat,  or  pinnace.  A  bone  of  the  wrist  is 
so  called,  from  its  supposed  likeness  to  a 
skiff. 

Cymina'jus.     Gentian. 

Cy'minum.     See  Cuminum. 

CTNA'NCHE.  (From  «w,  a  dog,  and 
ay%mt  to  suffocate,  or  strangle ;  so  called 
from  dogs  being  said  to  be  subject  to  it.) 
Sore  throat.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the 
e'ass  pyrexia1,  and  order  phlegmasia  of  Cul- 
len.  It  is  known  by  pain  and  redness  of  the 
throat,  attended  with  a  difficulty  of  swallow- 
ing and  breathing.  The  species  of  this  dis- 
ease are : — 

1.  Cynanche  trachealis;  called  also  by 
some  cynanche  laryngca.  Suffocatio  slridula 
angina pemiciosa.  Asthma  infantum.  Cy- 
7ianche  slridula.  Morbus  strangulatorius. 
Catarrhus  sujfocatious  Barbadensis.  Angina 
polyposa  sice  mtinbraaacea.  The  croup. 
A  disease  that  mostly  attacks  infants,  who 
are  suddenly  seized  with  a  difficulty  of 
breathing  and  a  Grouping  noise  :  it  is  an 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  trachea  that  induces  the  secretion  of  a 
very  tenacious    coagulablc   lymph,   which 


lines  the  trachea  and  bronchia,  and  impedes 
respiration.  The  croup  does  not  appear  to 
be  contagious,  whatever  some  physicians 
may  think  to  the  contrary ;  but  it  some- 
times prevails  epidemically.  It  seems, 
however,  peculiar  to  some  families  ;  and  a 
child  having  once  been  attacked,  is  very 
liable  to  its  returns.  It  is  likewise  pecu- 
liar to  young  children,  and  has  never  been 
known  to  attack  a  person  arrived  at  the  age 
of  puberty. 

The  application  of  cold  seems  to  be  the 
general  cause  which  produces  this  disorder, 
and  therefore  it  occurs  more  frequently  in  the 
winter  and  spring,  than  in  the  other  seasons. 
It  has  been  said,  that  it  is  most  prevalent 
near  the  sea-coast ;  but  it  is  frequently  met 
with  in  inland  situations,  and  particularly 
those  which  are  marshy. 

Some  days  previous  to  an  attack  of  the 
disease,  the  child  appears  drowsy,  inactive, 
and  fretful ;  the  eyes  are  somewhat  suf- 
fused and  heavy;  and  there  is  a  cough, 
which,  from  the  first,  has  a  peculiar  shrill 
sound ;  this,  in  the  course  of  two  days,  be- 
comes more  violent  and  troublesome,  and 
likewise  more  shrill.  Every  fit  of  coughing 
agitates  the  patient  very  much;  the  face  is 
flushed  and  swelled,  the  eyes  are  protube- 
rant, a  general  tremor  takes  place,  and  there 
is  a  kind  of  convulsive  endeavour  to  renew 
respiration  at  the  close  of  each  fit.  As  the 
disease  advances,  a  constant  difficulty  of 
breathing  prevails,  accompanied  sometimes 
with  a  swelling  and  inflammation  in  the 
tonsils,  uvula,  and  velum  pendulum  palati ; 
and  the  head  is  thrown  back,  in  the  agony 
of  attempting  to  escape  suffocation.  There 
is  not  only  an  unusual  sound  produced  by 
the  cough,  (something  between  the  yelping 
and  barking  of  a  dog,)  but  respiration  is 
performed  with  a  hissing  noise,  as  if  the 
trachea  was  closed  up  by  some  slight  spongy 
substance.  The  cough  is  generally  dry; 
but  if  any  thing  is  spit  up  it  has  either  a 
purulent  appearance,  or  seems  to  consist  of 
films  resembling  portions  of  a  membrane. 
Where  great  nausea  and  frequent  retchings 
prevail,  coagulated  matter  of  the  same  nature 
is  brought  up.  With  the^e  symptoms,  there 
is  much  thirst,  and  uneasy  sense  of  heat 
over  the  whole  body,  a  continual  inclination 
to  change  from  place  to  place,  great  restless- 
ness, and  frequency  of  the  pulse. 

In  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  re- 
spiration becomes  more  stridulous,  and  is 
performed  with  still  greater  difficulty,  be- 
ing repeated  at  longer  periods,  and  with 
greater  exertions,  until  at  last  it  ceases  en- 
tirely. 

The  croup  generally  proves  fatal  by  suf- 
focation, induced  either  by  spasm  affecting 
the  glottis,  or  by  a  quantity  of  matter 
blocking  up  the  trachea  or  bronchia;  but 
when  it  terminates  in  health,  it  is  by  a  re- 
solution of  the  inflammation,  by  a  ceasing 
of  the  spanns,  and  by  a  free  expectoration 
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of  the  mallei-  exuding  from  the  trachea,  or 
of  the  crusts  formed  there. 

The  disease  has,  in  a  few  instances,  ter- 
minated fatally  within  twenty-four  hours 
after  its  attack;  but  it  more  usually  hap- 
pens, that  where  it  proves  fatal,  it  runs  on 
to  the  fourth  or  fifth  day.  Where  consi- 
derable portions  of  the  membranous  films, 
formed  on  the  surface  of  the  trachea,  are 
thrown  up,  life  is  sometimes  protracted  for  a 
day  or  two  longer  than  would  otherwise  have 
happened. 

Dissections  of  children  who  have  died  of 
*  the  croup,  have  always  shown  a  preternatural 
membrane,  lining  the  whole  internal  surface 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea,  which  may 
always  be  easily  separated  from  the  proper 
membrane.  There  is  likewise  usually  found 
a  good  deal  of  mucus,  with  a  mixture  of  pus, 
in  the  trachea  and  its  ramifications. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease  must  be 
•conducted  on  the  strictly  antiphlogistic 
plan.  It  will  commonly  be  proper,  where 
the  patient  is  not  very  young,  to  begin  by 
taking  blood  from  the  arm,  or  the  jugular 
vein ;  several  leeches  should  be  applied 
along  the  forepart  of  the  neck :  it  will 
then  be  right  to  give  a  nauseating  emetic, 
ipecacuanha  with  tarlarized  antimony,  or 
with  squill  in  divided  doses ;  this  may  be 
followed  up  by  cathartics,  diaphoretics,  di- 
gitalis, &c. :  large  blisters  ought  to  be  ap- 
plied near  the  affected  part,  and  a  discharge 
kept  up  by  savine  cerate,  or  other  stimulant 
dressing.  Mercury,  carried  speedily  to  sali- 
vation, has  in  several  instances  arrested  the 
progress  of  the  disease,  when  it  appeared 
proceeding  to  a  fatal  termination.  As  the 
inflammation  is  declining,  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  free  expectoration  should  take 
place  ;  this  may  be  promoted  by  nauseating 
medicines,  by  inhaling  steam,  and  by  sti- 
mulating gargles;  for  which  the  decoction 
of  seneca  is  particularly  recommended. 
Where  there  is  much  wheezing,  an  occa- 
sional emetic  may  relieve  the  patient  consi- 
derably :  and  under  symptoms  of  threaten- 
ing suffocation,  the  operation  of  broncho- 
tomy  has  sometimes  saved  life.  Should  fits 
of  spasmodic  difficulty  of  breathing  occur 
in  the  kilter  periods  of  the  disease,  opium 
joined  with  diaphoretics  would  be  most 
likely  to  do  good. 

2.  Cynanche  tonsillaris.  The  inflammatory 
quincy,  called  also  angina  infiammatoria. 
In  this  complaint,  the  inflammation  princi- 
pally occupies  the  tonsils  ;  but  often  extends 
through  the  whole  mucous  membrane  of 
the  fauces,  so  as  essentially  to  interrupt  the 
speech,  respiration,  and  deglutition  of  the 
patient. 

The  causes  which  usually  give  rise  to 
it  are,  exposure  to  cold,  either  from  sudden 
vicissitudes  of  weather,  from  being  placed 
in  a  partial  current  of  air,  wearing  dam)) 
linen,  silting  in  wet  rooms,  or  getting  wet 
in  the  feet;  all  of  which  may  gi 
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check  to  perspiration.  It  principally  at- 
tacks those  of  a  full  and  plethoric  habit,  and 
is  chiefly  confined  to  cold  climates,  occurring 
usually  in  the  spring  and  autumn;  whereas 
the  ulcerated  sore  throat  chiefly  attacks 
those  of  a  weak  irritable  habit,  and  is  most 
prevalent  in  warm  climates.  The  former 
differs  from  the  latter  likewise  in  not  being 
contagious.  In  many  people  there  seems  to 
be  a  particular  tendency  to  this  disease;  as 
from  every  considerable  application  of  cold 
it  is  readily  induced. 

An  inflammatory  sore  throat  discovers 
itself  by  a  difficulty  of  swallowing  aud 
breathing,  accompanied  by  a  redness  and 
tumour  in  one  or  both  tonsils,  dryness  of 
the  throat,  foulness  of  the  tongue,  lanci- 
nating pains  in  the  parts  affected,  a  fre- 
quent but  difficult  excretion  of  mucus, 
and  some  small  degree  of  fever.  As  the 
disease  advances,  the  difficulty  of  swallow- 
ing and  breathing  becomes  greater,  the 
speech  is  very  indistinct,  the  dryness  of  the 
throat  and  thirst  increase,  the  tongue  swells 
and  is  incrusted  with  a  dark  fur,  and  the 
pulse  is  full  and  frequent.  In  some  cases, 
a  few  white,  sloughy  spots  are  to  be  ob- 
served on  the  tonsils.  If  the  inflammation 
proceeds  to  such  a  height  as  to  put  a  total 
stop  to  respiration,  the  face  will  become  livid, 
the  pulse  will  sink,  and  the  patient  will  quick- 
ly be  destroyed. 

The  chief  danger  arising  from  this  species 
qf  quincy  is,  the  inflammation  occupying 
both  tonsils,  and  proceeding  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  prevent  a  sufficient  quantity  of  nourish- 
ment for  the  support  of  nature  from  being 
taken,  or  to  occasion  suffocation;  but  this 
seldom  happens,  and  its  usual  termination  is 
either  in  resolution  or  suppuration.  When 
proper  steps  are  adopted,  it  will  in  general 
readily  go  off  by  the  former. 

Where  the  disease  has  proved  fatal  by 
suffocation,  little  more  than  a  highly  in- 
flamed state  of  the  parts  affected,  with  some 
morbid  phenomena  in  the  head,  have  been 
observed  on  dissection. 

This  is  usually  a  complaint  not  requiring 
very  active  treatment.  If,  however,  the  in- 
flammation run  high,  in  a  tolerably  strong 
and  plethoric  adult,  a  moderate  quantity 
of  blood  should  be  drawn  from  the  arm, 
or  the  jugular  vein  :  but  still  more  fre- 
quently leeches  will  be  required;  or  scari- 
fying the  tonsils  may  afford  more  effectual 
relief.  An  emetic  will  often  be  very  bene- 
ficial, sometimes  apparently  check  the  pro- 
gress of  the  complaint :  likewise  cathartics 
must  be  employed,  diaphoretics,  and  the 
general  antiphlogistic  regimen.  A  blister 
to  the  throat,  or  behind  the  neck,  sometimes 
has  a  very  excellent  effect :  but  in  milder 
cases,  the  liniincntum  ammoniae,  or  other 
rubefacient  application,  applied  every  six 
or  eight  hours,  and  wearing  flannel  round 
the  throat,  may  produce  a  sufficient  determi-^ 
'   from  the  part  affected.     The  use  n" 
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proper  gargles  generally  contributes  mate- 
rially to  the  cure  :  it  there  be  much  tension 
and  pain  in  the  fauces,  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  potash  will  be  best;  otherwise  dilute  acids, 
a  weak  solution  of  alum,  he.  Should  the 
disease  proceed  to  suppuration,  warm  emol- 
lient gargles  ought  to  be  employed,  and 
perhaps  similarexternal  applications  may  be 
of  some  service  :  but  it  is  particularly  im- 
portant to  make  an  early  opening  inlo  the 
abscess  for  the  discharge  of  the  pus.  When 
deglutition  is  prevented  by  the  tumefaction 
of  the  tonsils,  it  is  recommended  to  exhibit 
nutritious  clysters;  and  when  suffocation  is 
threatened, an  emetic,  or  inhalingether,  may 
cause  a  rupture  of  the  abscess,  or  this  may  be 
opened  ;  but  if  relief  be  not  thereby  obtain- 
ed, bronchotomy  will  become  necessary. 

3.  Cynanche pharyngea.  This  species  is  so 
called  when  the  pharynx  is  chiefly  affected. 
Dr.  Wilson,  in  his  Treatise  on  Febrile  Dis- 
eases, includes  in  his  definition  of  cynanche 
tonsillaris,  that  of  cynanche  pharyngea. 
These  varieties  of  cynanche  differ  considera- 
bly when  they  are  exquisitely  formed.  But 
the  one  is  seldom  present  in  any  considerable 
degree  without  being  attended  with  more 
or  less  of  the  other.  Dr.  Cullen  declares, 
indeed,  that  he  never  saw  a  case  of  true  cy- 
nanche pharyngea  ;  that  is,  a  case  in  which 
the  inflammation  was  confined  to  the  pha- 
rynx; it  constantly  spread  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  to  the  tonsils  and  neighbouring 
parts.  Besides,  the  mode  of  treatment  is,  in 
almost  every  instance,  the  same  in  both 
cases.  And  if  we  admit  the  cynanche  pha- 
ryngea to  be  a  distinct  variety,  we  must  ad- 
mit another,  the  cynanche  cesophagea  ;  for 
inflammation  frequently  attacks  the  oesopha- 
gus, and  is  sometimes  even  confined  to  it. 

4.  Cynanche  parolidea.  The  mumps.  A 
swelling  on  the  cheek  and  under  the  jaw, 
extending  over  the  neck,  from  inflamma- 
tion of  the  parotid  and  other  saliv  ary  glands, 
rendering  deglutition,  or  even  respiration, 
sometimes  difficult,  declining  the  fourth 
day.     Epidemic  and  contagious. 

The  disease  is  subject  to  a  metastasis  oc- 
casionally, in  females  to  the  mamma;,  in 
males  to  the  testes  ;  and  in  a  few  instances 
repelled  from  these  parts  it  has  affected  the 
brain,  and  even  proved  fatal.  In  general, 
however,  the  disease  is  without  danger,  and 
scarcely  calls  for  medical  aid.  Keeping  a 
flannel  over  the  part,  and  the  antiphlogistic 
regimen,  with  mild  laxatives  will  be  suffi- 
cient. Should  the  mammae,  or  the  testes,  be 
affected,  more  active  evacuations  may  be 
necessary  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  those 
organs,  bleeding,  general  and  topical,  &.c. 
but  avoiding  cold  applications,  lest  it  should 
be  driven  to  the  brain.  And  where  this  part 
is  unfortunately  attacked,  besides^the  means 
explained  under  Plircnitis,  it  may  be  useful 
to  endeavour  to  recall  the  inflammation  to 
its  former  seat  by  warm  fomenfations,  sti- 
mulant liniments,  fcc. 
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5.  Cynanche  maligna.  The  malignant, 
putrid,  or  ulcerous  sore  throat.  Called  also 
cynanche  gangrenosa,  J)ngina  ulcerosa.  Fe- 
bris cp'ule mica  cum  angina  ulcusculosa.  An- 
gina epidemica.  Angina  gangrenosa.  Angina 
suffocativa.  Angina  maligna.  This  disease 
i^  readily  to  be  distinguished  from  the  in- 
flammatory quiney,  by  the  soreness  and 
specks  which  appear  in  the  fauces,  together 
with  the  great  debility  of  the  system,  and 
small  fluttering  pulse,  which  are  not  to  be 
observed  in  the  former.  In  the  inflamma- 
tory sore  throat  there  is  always  great  diffi- 
culty of  swallowing,  a  considerable  degree 
of  tumour,  with  a  tendency  in  the  parts  af- 
fected to  suppurate,  and  a  hard,  full  pulse. 
Moreover, in  the  former  affection  the  disease 
is  seated  principally  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth  and  throat ;  whereas  in 
the  latter  the  inflammation  chiefly  occupies 
the  glandular  parts. 

The  putrid  sore  throat  often  arises  from  a 
peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  so  be- 
comes epidemical;  making  its  attacks  chiefly 
on  children,  and  those  of  a  weak  relaxed 
habit.  It  is  produced  likewise  by  contagion, 
as  it  is  found  to  run  through  a  whole  family, 
when  it  has  once  seized  any  person  in  it ; 
and  it  proves  often  fatal,  particularly  to 
those  in  an  infantile  state. 

It  appears,  however,  that  under  this  head 
two  different  complaints  have  been  inclu- 
ded; the  one,  especially  fatal  to  children,  is 
an  aggravated  form  of  scarlatina;  the  other, 
a  combination  of  inflammation  of  the  fauces 
with  typhus  fever  :  the  former  is  perhaps  al- 
ways, the  latter  certainly  often,  contagious. 
See  Scarlatina  and  Typhus. 

Cyna'nche  a  degluti'tis.  Quiney  from 
hard  substances  swallowed. 

Cyna'nche  a  dysente'ria.  Quiney 
from  dysentery. 

Cyna'nanche  angino'sa.  The  inflamma- 
tory quiney. 

Cyna'nche  arthri'tica.  Quiney  from 
gout. 

Cyna'nche  epide'mica.  The  cynanche 
maligna. 

Cyna'nche  gangr^no'sa.  The  cynanche 
maligna. 

Cyna'nche  hepa'tica.  Quiney  from  a 
disease  of  the  liver. 

Cyna'nche  larynge'a.  The  cynanche 
trachealis. 

Cyna'nche  mali'gna.     See  Cynanche. 

Cyna'nche  parotide'a.      See   Cynanche. 

Cyna'nche  pharynge'a.     See   Cynanche. 

Cyna'nche  prune 'll a.  Common  sore 
throat. 

Cyna'nche  purpuro-parotide'a.  A  cy-' 
nanche  maligna,  or  malignant  sore  throat. 

Cyna'nche  stri'dula.  The  croup.  See 
Cynanche. 

Cyna'nche  thy'mica.  Sore  throat  from 
an  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland. 

Cyna'nche  tonsilla'ris.    See  Cynanche. 

Cyna'nche  trachea'lis.    See  Cynanche. 
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Cvnanche  ulcerosa.  The  luaf igli'a 111 
sore  throat. 

Cyna'kchica  .  (From  KWity^x,  Ihe  quincy.) 
Medicines  which  relieve  a  quincy. 

Cynanthro'pia.  (From  xi/ap,  a  dog, 
and  avOpcenro;,  a  man.)  It  is  used  by  Bellini, 
De  Morbis  Capitis,  to  express  a  particular 
kind  of  melancholy,  when  men  fancy  them- 
selves changed  into  dogs,  and  imitate  their 
actions. 

Cy'nara  sco'lymos.     See  Ciuara. 
_  Ct'nchnis.     (Kuy%vK.)     A  vessel  of  any 
kind  to  hold  medicines  in. 

Cynocra'mbe.  (From  mm,  a  dog,  and 
xfA/uCn,  cabbage:  an  herb  of  the  cabbage 
tribe,  with  which  dogs  are  said  to  physic 
themselves.)     See  Mercurialis  perennis. 

Ctno'ctanum.  (From  kwdv,  a  dog,  and 
xltnu,  to  kill.)  A  species  of  aconitum,  said 
to  destroy  dogs  if  they  eat  it. 

Cynocy'tisis.  (From  xvmv,  a  dog,  and 
x!/7/5"oc,  the  cytisus ;  so  named  because  it 
was  said  to  cure  the  distemper  of  dogs.) 
The  dog-rose.     See  Rosa  canina. 

Cynode'ctos.  (From  Kvm,  a  dog,  and 
feutm,  to  bite.)  So  Dioscorides  calls  a  per- 
son bit  by  a  mad  dog. 

Cynode'smion.  (From  ici/acv,  a  dog,  and 
Jkd,  to  bind;  so  named  because  in  dogs  it  is 
very  discernible  and  strong.)  A  ligature  by 
which  the  prepuce  is  bound  upon  the  glans. 
Sometimes  it  signifies  the  lower  part  of  the 
prepuce. 

Cynodo'ntes.  (KuvcfcvTi;:  from  kvuv,  a 
dog,  and  oJei/j,  a  tooth.)     The  canine  teeth. 

CYNOGLOSSUM.  fFrom  kvw,  a  dog, 
and  yKutrv*.,  a  tongue ;  so  named  from  its 
supposed  resemblance.)     Hound's  tongue. 

l.The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Pentandria.  Or- 
der, Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  cyno- 
glossum  officinale. 

Cynoglo'ssum  officinale. Thesystematic 
name  for  hound's  tongue.  Cynoglossum.  Lin- 
gua canina.  Cynoglossum  staminibus  corolla 
brevioribus  ;  foliis  lalo  lanceolalis,  lomenlosis, 
sessilibus,  of  Linnaeus.  It  possesses  narcotic 
powers,  but  is  seldom  employed  medicinally. 
Acids  are  said  to  counteract  the  ill  effects 
from  an  overdose  more  speedily  than  any 
thing  else,  after  clearing  the  stomach. 

Cyno'lophus.  (From  stvuv,  a  dog,  and 
>.c<fof,  a  protuberance  ;  so  called  because  in 
dogs  they  are  peculiarly  eminent.)  The  as- 
perities and  prominences  of  the  vertebra;. 

Cynoly'ssa.  (From  kvw,  a  dog,  and 
\oer<rx,  madness.)     Canine  madness. 

CYNOMO'RIUM.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class, 
Monacia.    Order,  Monandria. 

Cynomo'rium  cocci'neum.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  fungus  meliltnsis.  Fun- 
gus mtlilensis.  This  is  improperly  called  a 
fungus,  it  being  the  Cynomorium  coccincum 
of  Linnaeus,  a  small  plant  which  grows  only 
on  a  little  rock  adjoining  Malta.    A  drachm 


oi  the  powder  is  given  for  a  dose  in  dysm. 
teries  and  haemorrhages,  and  with  remark- 
able success. 

Cynore'xia.  (From  xvw,  a  dog,  and 
oftgic,  appetite.)  A  voracious  or  canine 
appetite.     See  Bulimia. 

Cyno'sbatos.     See  CynosbatUs. 

CYNO'SBATUS.  (From  kuw,  a  dog, 
and  (Sa7sc,  a  thorn  ;  so  called  because  dogs 
are  said  to  be  attracted  by  its  smell.)  The 
dog-ro=e.     See  Rosa  canina. 

Cynospa'stum.  (From  kuuv,  a  dog,  and 
inrxA>,  to  attract.)     See  Rosa  canina. 

Cyopho'ria.  (From  mc;,  a  frelus,  and 
ipepai,  to  bear.)  Gestation.  The  pregnancy 
of  a  woman. 

Cypari'ssus.     See  Cupressus. 

CYTERU3.  (From  xwreqiof,  a  little 
round  vessel,  which  its  roots  are  said  to  ru- 
semble.)  Cyperus.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class, 
Triandria.    Order,  Monogynia. 

Cy'perus  lo'ngus.  The  pharmacopoeia! 
name  of  the  English  galangale.  -  Cyperus 
tongus;  culmo  triquelro folioso ,  umbellafoliosa 
supra-dtcomposita  ;  pedunculis  nudis,  spirit 
altemis,  of  Linnaeus.  The  smell  of  the  root 
of  this  plant  is  aromatic,  and  its  taste  warm; 
and  sometimes  bitter.  It  is  now  totally 
fallen  into  disuse. 

Cy'perus  rotu'npus.  This  species,  the 
round  cyperus,  Cyperus  rot  undus;  culmo  tri- 
quetr«  subnudo,  umbella  decomposita ;  spirit 
altemis  linearibus,  of  Linnaeus,  is  generally 
preferred  to  the  former,  being  a  more  grate- 
fully aromatic  bitter.  It  is  chielly  used  at 
a  stomachic. 

Cypho'ma.  (From  kuttIc*,  to  bend.)  A 
gibbosity,  or  curvature  of  the  spine. 

Cypho'sis.     An  incurvation  of  the  spine- 

Cypress  spurge.     See  Esula  minor. 

Cy'prinum  o'leum.  Flowers  of  cypress, 
calamus,  cardamoms,  &c.  boiled  in  olive 
oil. 

Cy'prium.  (From  Ku^of,  Cyprus,  an 
island  where  it  is  said  formerly  to  have 
abounded.)     Copper. 

CYPRUS.  The  cypress-tree,  or  Eastern 
privet ;  so  called  from  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
where  it  grew  abundantly. 

Cy'pselis.  (From  x.v±t\>i,  a  bee-hive.) 
the  aperture  of  the  ear;  the  ear-wax. 

Cykcne'sis.  (From  ttvpwstu,  to  mix.)  A 
mixture,  or  composition. 

Cyrto'ma.  (From  xy/i7oc,  curved.)  An 
unnatural  convex  tumour  ;  tympanites. 

Cyrtoko'sus.  (From  xup7o?,  curved,  and 
vo<rt>t,  a  disease.)  The  rickets,  or  curved 
spine. 

Cy'ssarus.  (From  ttva-a,  the  anus.)  The 
intestinum  rectum  is  so  called,  because  it 
reaches  to  the  anus. 

Cysso 'tis.  (From  xva-sc,  the  anus.)  An 
inflammation  of  the  anus. 

Cysteoli'thls.  (From  xi/svc,  the  bladder, 
and  wfloe,  a  stone.  The  stone  in  the  blad- 
der. 
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Cy'sthus.    (Kuo-6oc)    The  anus. 

CVST1C.  Belonging  to  tbe  urinary  or 
gall  bladder. 

Cystic  duct.  Ductus  cyslicus.  The 
membranous  canal  that  conveys  the  bile 
from  the  hepatic  duct  into  the  gall-bladder. 

Cystica.  (From  kv<tk,  the  bladder.)  Re- 
medies for  diseases  of  the  bladder. 

Cys  tides.  (From  kutk,  a  bag.)  En- 
cysted tumours. 

Cystiphlo'gia.  \  (From  jws-<?,  the  blad- 
der, and  <pAe^a>,  to  burn.)  An  inflammation 
in  ihe  bladder. 

Cystirrha'gia.  (From  xur«,  the  blad- 
der, and  f»ryw(Ai,  to  burst  forth.)  A  discharge 
of  blood  from  the  bladder. 

CY'STIS.  (Kt/svc, a  bag.)  The  bladder; 
any  receptacle  of  morbid  humours.  See 
Urinary  bladder. 

CY'STIS  CHOLE'DOCHA.  See  Gall- 
bladder. 

CY'STIS  FE'LLEA.     See  Unll-bladder. 

CYSTITIS.  (From  sum,  the  bladder.) 
Inflammation  of  the  bladder.  A  genus  of 
disease  arranged  by  Cullen  in  the  class  py- 
rexia, and  order  phlegmasia .  It  is  known 
by  great  pain  in  the  region  of  the  bladder, 
attended  with  fever  and  hard  pulse,  a  fre- 
quent and  painful  discharge  of  urine,  or  a 
suppression,  and  generally  tenesmus.  This 
is  rarely  a  primary  disease,  and  when  it 
occurs, the  above  character  of  it  will  readily 
point  it  out.  There  is  frequently  also  nausea 
and  vomiting,  and,  in  some  cases,  delirium. 
It  most  generally  arises  in  consequence  of 
inflammation  of  the  adjacent  parts,  or  from 
calculi  in  the  bladder.  The  treatment  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  Nephritis  ;  which  see. 
When  suppression  of  urine  attends,  the 
catheter  must  be  occasionally  introduced. 

CYSTOCE'LE.  (From  xi/s-/?,  the  blad- 
der, and  *.»>.»,  a  tumour.)  An  hernia  form- 
fid  by  the  protrusion  of  the  urinary  bladder". 

Cystoli'thicus.  (From  xvr«,  the  blad- 
der, and  a/6«,  a  stone.)  A  suppression  of 
mine  from  a  stone  in  the  bladder,  is  called 
ischuria  cystolilhica. 

Cystofhle'gicvs.     (From  jct<r<c,  the  blad- 


der, and  q>\eyu>,  to  burn.)  A  suppression  of 
urine  from  an  inflammation  of  the  bladder, 
was  formerly  called  ischuria  cystophlegica. 

Cystophlegma'ticv.  (From  kv?k,  the 
bladder,  and  iphcy/ux,  phlegm.)  A  suppres- 
sion of  urine,  from  too  much  matter  or 
mucus  in  the  bladder,  was  called  ischuria 
cystophlegmatica. 

CyStopro'ctica.  (From  x.-jtk,  the  blad- 
der, and  «po*7o«j  the  anus,  or  rectum.)  A 
suppression  of  urine,  caused  by  wind,  in- 
flammation of  the  rectum,  hardened  tteces, 
k.c.  is  culled  ischuria  cystoproctica. 

Cystopto'sis.  (From  xi/ro,  the  bladder, 
ard  <arvsrla>,  to  fall.)  A  protrusion  of  the 
inner  membrane  of  tbe  bladder,  through  the 
urethra. 

Cystospa'sticus.  (From  kvtk,  the  blad- 
der, and  o-trar/u.*.,  a  spasm.)  A  suppression 
of  urine,  from  a  spasm  in  the  sphincter  of 
the  bladder,  w^s  called  ischuria  cystospas- 
tica. 

Cvstospy'icus.  (From  xur«,  the  bladder, 
and  -nri/w,  pus.)  A  suppression  of  urine, 
from  purulent  matter  in  the  bladder,  was 
called  ischuria  cystospyica. 

Cystothiiomboi'des.  (From  nuns,  the 
bladder,  and  6/>6/u&c,  a  coagulation  of  blood.) 
A  suppression  of  urine,  from  a  concretion 
of  grumous  blood  in  the  bladder,  was  called 
ischuria  cystothromboides. 

CYSTOTO'MIA.  (From  *i/r«,  the  blad- 
der, and  %(mu,  to  cul.)  The  operation  of 
cutting  or  piercing  the  bladder. 

Cy'thion.     An  eye-wash. 

Cytinus.  (From  kuw,  to  produce;  so 
called  from  its  fecundity.)  The  bud  oi- 
flower  of  the  pomegranate. 

IVriNus  hypoci'stis.  The  plant  from 
whose  fruit  the  aureus  hypocUtidis  is  obtain- 
ed,    bee  Hypocislis. 

Cytiso-gesi'sta.    Common  broom.    See 


Spar  Hum. 

CYZEMER. 

wrists. 

Cyzice'nus.     A  plaster  for  wounds  of  the 


A    painful  swelling    of  the 
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etter  signifies  vitriol  in  the  old    Inspissated  ju ice  of  scauimonjr.     It  is  in 


chemical  alphabet. 

Dacme'rds.       (From     Jw&>,     to    bite.) 

Biting.       Pungent.       An     epithet    for     a 

sharp  collyriuni,  or    eye-wash,  composed 

i    burnt  copper,  pepper,   cadmia,   myrrh, 

ami  opium. 

DacAy'mvm.     (from  fonut,  a  tear".)     The 


small  drops',  and  therefore  called  a  tear. 

Dacrygelo'bis  (From  Jcut/wa,  to  weep, 
Find  ytk*u,  lo  laugh.)  A  species  of  insanity, 
in  winch  the  patient  weeps  and  laughs  at 
the  same  time. 

Dacryo'des.  (From  <Taxpa,  to  weep.) 
A  sauioufl  ulifW.     A  weeping  sore. 
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Dacryo'ma.  (From  f*xpvu>,  to  weep.)  A 
closing  of  one  or  more  of  the  puncta  lachy- 
malia,  causing  an  effusion  of  tears. 

Dactyle'thra.  (From  cf<xn7t/Aoc,  a  finger.) 
A  species  of  bougies  shaped  like  a  finger,  to 
excite  vomiting. 

Dactyle'tus.  (From  <W7tAoc,  the  date.) 
The  hermodactylus. 

Da'ctylius.  (From  J*x7i/xoc,  a  finger.) 
A  round  pastil  troche,  or  lozenge,  shaped 
like  a  finger. 

Da'ctylus.  (From  fax]v\o;.  a  finger  ;  so 
called  from  the  likeness  of  its  fruit  to  a  fin- 
ger.)    The  date.    See  Phcenix  dactylifera. 

Dje'dium.  (From  <&*«,  a  torch.)  A  small 
torch  or  candle.     A  bougie. 

D^monoma'nia.  (From  Sa.ifA.ctv,  a  daemon, 
and  fxcuutt,  madness.)  That  species  of  me- 
lancholy, where  the  patient  supposes  him- 
self to  be  possessed  by  devils. 

Daisy,  common.     See  Bellis  perennis. 

Daisy,  ox-eye.  See  Chrysanthemum  leu- 
■cunihemum. 

DALE,  Samuel,  was  born  in  1659.  Af- 
ter practising  as  an  apothecary,  he  became 
a  licentiate  of  the  college  of  physicians,  and 
settled  at  Bocking,  where  he  continued  till 
his  death  in  1739.  He  was  also  chosen  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1693  he 
published  his  "  Pharmacologia,"  an  Intro- 
duction to  the  Materia  Medica,  which  he 
afterward  much  enlarged  and  improved: 
the  work  was  well  received,  and  passed 
through  many  editions.  He  also  gave  a 
good  account  of  the  natural  productions 
about  Harwich  and  Dover  Court. 

Damask  rose.     See  Rosa  centifolia. 

Damna'tus.  (From  damno,  to  condemn.) 
The  dry  useless  faeces,  left  in  a  vessel  after 
the  moisture  has  been  distilled  from  it,  is 
called  terra  damnata,  or  caput  morluum. 

Damson.  The  fruit  of  a  variety  of  the 
prunus  domestica,  which  see. 

Dandelion.     See  Leontodon  Taraxacum. 

Dandrif.     See  Pityriasis. 

Dane-wort.     See  Sambucus  Ebulus. 

DA'PHNE.  {Daphne,  <Tu<pw  :  from  Jaa>, 
to  burn,  and  pmv»,  a  noise  ;  because  of  the 
noise  it  makes  when  burnt)  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Octandria.  Order,  Monogynia.  The 
laurel,  or  bay -tree. 

Da'phne  alpi'na.  Chamczlea.  Chame- 
l<ea.  The  h-rb  widow -wail,  or  Daphne  al- 
pina  of  Linnaeus.  A  sort  of  dwarf  olive- 
tree  ;  said  to  he  purgative  in  the  dose  of 
3ij  The  mezereon  is  also  so  called,  be- 
cause it  has  leaves  like,  the  olive-tree. 

Daphne,  Jlax-leaved.  See  Daphne  Grd- 
dium. 

Da'phne  gni'dium.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  tree  which  affords  the  garou.  Thy. 
melma.  Oneoron.  Spurge-flax.  Flax- 
leaved  Daphne.  This  plant,  Daphne  guidi- 
■um  ;  panicula  terminali  foliii  linmri-lanceo- 
talis  acnminalis   of   Linnaeus,    affords    the 


zaiou  bark,  which  very  much  resembles  that 
of  our  mezereum.  Garou  bark  is  to  be  im- 
mersed in  vinegar  for  about  an  hour  before 
it  is  wanted  ;  a  small  piece,  the  size  of  a  six- 
pence, thus  steeped,  is  applied  to  the  arm  or 
any  other  part,  and  renewed  once  a  day  in 
winter  and  twice  in  summer.  It  produces 
a  serous  exudation  from  the  skin  without 
irritating  or  blistering.  It  is  recommended, 
and  is  in  frequent  use  in  France  and  Russia, 
against  some  diseases  of  the  eyes. 

Da'phne  laure'ola.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  spurge  laurel.  Laureola. 
Spurge  laurel.  The  bark  of  this  plant, 
Daphne  laureola  of  Linnaeus,  is  recommend- 
ed to  excite  a  discharge  from  the  skin,  in 
the  same  way  as  that  of  the  thymdma. 

Da'phne  meze'reum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  mezereon.  Mezereum.  Spurge- 
olive.  Widow-wail.  This  plant,  Daphne 
mezereum  floribus  sessiiibus  ternis  caulinh, 
foliii  lanceolalis  deciduis,  of  Linnaeus,  is  ex- 
tremely acrid,  especially  when  fresh,  and, 
if  retained  in  the  mouth,  excites  great  and 
long-continued  heat  and  inflammation, par- 
ticularly of  the  mouth  and  fauces ;  the  ber- 
ries also  have  the  same  effects,  and,  when 
swallowed,  prove  a  powerful  corrosive  poi- 
son, not  only  to  man,  but  to  dogs,  wolves, 
and  foxes.  The  bark  of  the  root  is  the  part 
employed  medicinally  in  the  decoctumsar- 
saparillce  compositum,  intended  to  assist 
mercury  in  resolving  nodes  and  other  obsti- 
nate symptoms  of  syphilis.  The  antisyphi- 
litic  virtues  of  mezereum,  however,  have 
been  by  many  writers  very  justly  doubted. 
The  result  of  my  own  experience  (says  Mr. 
Pearson,  of  the  Lock  Hospital)  by  no  means 
accords  with  the  representation  given  of 
this  root  by  former  writers.  From  all  that 
I  have  been  able  to  collect,  in  the  course  of 
many  years'  observation,  I  feel  myself  au- 
thorized to  assert,  unequivocally,  that  the 
mezereum  has  not  the  power  of  curing  the 
venereal  disease  in  any  one  stage,  or  under 
any  one  form.  If  a  decoction  of  this  root 
should  ever  reduce  a  venereal  node,  where 
no  mercury  has  been  previously  given,  yet 
the  patient  will  by  no  means  be  exempted 
from  the  necessity  of  employing  mercury 
for  as  long  a  space  of  time,  and  in  as  large 
a  quantity,  as  if  no  mezereum  had  been 
taken.  With  respect  to  the  power  it  is  said 
to  possess,  of  alleviating  the  pain,  and  di- 
minishing the  bulk  of  membranous  nodes, 
nothing  peculiar  and  appropriate  can  be  as- 
cribed to  the  mezereum  on  these  accounts, 
since  we  obtain  the  same  good  eff«:ts  from 
sarsaparilla,  guaiacum,  volatile  attali,  blis- 
tering plasters.  Sic.  Nevertheless,  venereal 
nodes,  which  have  subsided  under  the  use  of 
any  of  these  articles  of  the  materia  medica, 
will  appear  again,  and  often  with  additional 
symptoms,  if  a  full  and  efficacious  course  of 
mercury  be  not  submitted  to.  It  has,  in- 
deed, been  alleged  that  mezereum  always 
alleviates  the  pain  occasioned  by  a  venereal 
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Mode,  aud  generally  reduces  ity  where  the 
periosteum  only  is  affected  ;  and  that  itsel- 
dom  (ails  of  removing  those  enlargements  of 
the  periosteum  which  have  not  yielded  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  mercury. 

That  some  instances  of  success,  in  cases 
like  these,  may  have  fallen  to  the  share  of 
those  who  made  the  assertion,  it  would  not 
become  me  to  deny  ;  but  I  have  met  with 
few  such  agreeable  evidences  of  the  efficacy 
of  this  medicine.  I  have  given  the  mezere- 
um  in  the  form  of  a  simple  decoction,  and 
also  as  an  ingredient  in  compound  decoc- 
tions of  the  woods,  in  many  cases  where  no 
mercury  had  been  previously  employed, but 
never  with  advantage  to  a  single  patient.  I 
have  also  tried  it,  in  numerous  instances, 
after  the  completion  of  acourse  of  mercury  ; 
yet,  with  the  exception  of  two  cases,  where 
the  thickened  state  of  the  periosteum  was 
removed  during  the  exhibition  of  it,  1  never 
saw  the  least  benefit  derived  from  taking 
this  medicine.  In  a  few  cases  of  anomalous 
pains,  which  I  supposed  were  derived  from 
irregularities  during  a  mercurial  course,  the 
mezereum  was  of  service,  after  I  had  tried 
the  common  decoction  of  the  woods  with- 
out success,  but  even  in  this  description  of 
cases,  I  have  always  found  it  a  very  uncer- 
tain remedy.  1  have  made  trial  of  this  ve- 
getable in  a  great  number  of  scrofulous 
cases,  where  the  membranes  covering  the 
bones  were,  in  a  diseased  state,  and  I  am 
not  sure  that  one  single  patient  obtained 
any  evident  and  material  benefit  from  if. 

The  late  Dr.  Cullen,  whose  reports  may 
justly  claim  attention  from  all  medical  men, 
when  treating  of  the  mezereum,  in  his  Ma- 
teria Medica,  says,  "  1  have  frequently  em- 
ployed it  in  several  cutaneous  affections,  and 
sometimes  with  success."  It  were  to  have 
been  wished,  that  the  professor  of  medicine 
had  specified  what  those  diseases  of  the  skin 
were,  in  which  the  mezereum  was  some- 
times employed  with  success  ;  for,  if  I  ex- 
cept an  instance  or  two  of  lepra,  in  which 
the  decoction  of  this  plant  conferred  a  tem- 
porary benefit,  I  have  very  seldom  found  it 
possessed  of  medicinal  virtue,  either  in  sy- 
philis, or  in  the  sequelae  of  that  disease,  in 
scrofula,  or  in  cutaneous  affections.  Indeed 
the  mezereum  is  of  so  acrimonious  a  nature, 
often  producing  heat  and  other  disagreeable 
sensations  in  the  fauces,  and,  on  many  oc- 
casions, disordering  the  prima?  via;,  that  I 
do  not  often  subject  my  patients  to  the  cer- 
tain inconveniences  which  are  connected 
with  the  primary  effects  of  this  medicine, 
as  they  are  rarely  compensated  by  any  other 
important  and  useful  qualities. 

Dapiinki./k'on.  (From  J~a<pv>i,  the  laurel, 
and  ikutov,  oil.)     The  oil  of  bay-berries. 

Daphki'tis.  (From  S*qv>i,  the  laurel.) — 
A  sort  of  cassia  resembling  the  laurel. 

Daphnoi'uks.  (From  Ju?i/»,  the  laurel, 
and  wtfee,  a  likenes?.)  The  herb  spurge 
laurel 


Da  rsin.  (From  darzin,  Arab.)  The 
grosser  sort  of  cinnamon. 

Da'rsis.  (From  Js/io),  to  excoriate.)  An 
excoriation. 

DA'RTOS.  (From  <fs/>a>,  to  excoriate  ; 
so  called  from  its  raw  and  excoriated  ap- 
pearance.) The  part  so  called,  under  the 
skin  of  the  scrotum,  is  by  some  anatomists 
considered  as  a  muscle,  although  it  appears 
to  be  no  more  than  a  condensation  of  the 
cellular  membrane  lining  the  scrotum.  It 
is  by  means  of  the  dartos  thai  the  skin  of 
the  scrotum  is  corrugated  and  relaxed. 

D  \RYV1N,  Erasmus,  was  born  at  El- 
ton in  Nottinghampshire,  in  1731.  After 
studying  at  Cambridge  and  Edinburgh,  and 
becoming  doctor  of  medicine,  he  went  to 
settle  at  Litchfield.  He  had  soon  after  the 
good  fortune  to  succeed  in  the  cure  of  a 
gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  was 
so  ill  of  a  fever,  as  to  have  been  given  over 
by  the  physician  previously  in  attendance  ; 
this  speedily  procured  him  very  extensive 
practice.  He  soon  after  married,  and  by 
his  first  wife  had  three  sons,  of  whom  only 
one  survived  him.  At  the  age  of  50,  he 
married  again,and  removed  to  Derby,  where 
he  continued  until  his  death  in  1802,leaving 
six  children  by  his  second  wife.  The  active 
life  he  led,  and  his  very  temperate  habits, 
preserved  his  health  and  faculties  in  a  great 
degree  unimpaired.  He  distinguished  him- 
srlf  more  as  a  poet,  than  by  professional 
improvements  ;  though  he  certainly  suggest- 
ed some  ingenious  methods  of  practice  : 
but  warned  by  preceding  examples,  he 
avoided  publishing  any  material  poem,  till 
his  medical  fame  was  thoroughly  establish- 
ed. His"  Botanic  Garden,"  and  "  Zoono- 
mia,"  are  well  known,  but  they  have  long 
ceased  to  be  popular:  and  the  philosophy 
of  the  latter  work,  which  advocates  mate- 
rialism, is  justly  censured.  He  communi- 
cated to  the  College  of  Physicians  an  ac- 
count of  his  successful  use  of  digitalis  in 
dropsy,  and  some  other  diseases,  which  was 
published  in  their  Transactions.  His  sou 
Charles,  who  died  while  studying  at  Edin- 
burgh, obtained  a  gold  medal  by  an  Essay 
on  the  distinction  of  Pus  and  Mucus  ;  and 
left  another  unfinished  on  the  Retrograde 
Action  of  the  Absorbents:  which  were  pub- 
lished after  his  death  by  his  father. 

Dasv'mna.  (From  6a.<ru;,  rough.)  A 
scabby  roughness  of  the  eyelids. 

Da'sys.  (Aswuc,  rough.)  A  dry,  parched 
tongue.     Difficult  respiration. 

hate  plum,  Indian.     See  Diospyrus  lolus. 

Date-     See  Dactylus. 

DATU'KA.  (Blanchard  says  it  is  deri- 
ved from  the  Indian  word  datiro,  of  which 
he  knows  not  (he  meaning.)  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsean  system. — 
Class,  Pr.ntandria.     Order,  Monogynia. 

Datu'ka  stramonium.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  thorn-apple.  Stramonium. — 
Dutray.    Barryo  coccalon.     Solarium  mania 
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cum  of  Dioscorides,  and  Stramonium  spino- 
turn  of  Gerard.  Solarium  fatidum  of  Bau- 
hin.  Strammonium  mnjus  album.  Common 
thorn-apple.  Datura  stramonium  ;  pericar- 
piis  spinosis  erectis  ovatis,foliis  ovatis  glabris, 
of  Linnaeus.  This  plant  has  been  long 
known  as  a  powerful  narcotic  poison.  In  its 
recent  state  it  has  a  bitterish  taste,  and  a 
smell  somewhat  resembling  that  of  poppies, 
especially  if  the  leaves  be  rubbed  between 
the  fingers.  Instances  of  the  deleterious 
effects  of  the  plant  are  numerous,  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  seed.  An  extract  prepared 
from  the  seeds  is  recommended  by  Baron 
Stoerck  in  maniacal,  epileptic,  and  convul- 
sive affections  ;  and  is  said  by  some  to  suc- 
ceed, while  in  the  hands  of  others,  it  lias 
failed.  In  this  country,  says  Dr.  Woodville, 
we  are  unacquainted  with  any  practitioners 
whose  experience  tends  to  throw  light  on 
the  medical  character  of  this  plant.  It  ap- 
pears to  us,  continues  Dr.  Woodville,  that 
its  effects  as  a  medicine  are  to  be  referred  to 
no  other  power  than  that  of  a  narcotic — 
And  Dr.  Cullen,  speaking  on  this  subject, 
says,  "  1  have  no  doubt  that  narcotics  may 
be  a  remedy  in  certain  cases  of  mania  and 
epilepsy  ;  but  I  have  not,  and  1  doubt  if  any 
other  person  has,  learned  to  distinguish  the 
cases  to  which  such  remedies  are  properly 
adapted.  It  is  therefore  that  we  find  the 
other  narcotics,  as  well  as  the  stramonium, 
to  fail  in  the  same  bands  in  which  they  had 
in  other  cases  seemed  to  succeed.  It  is  this 
consideration  that  has  occasioned  my  neg- 
lecting the  use  of  stramonium,  and  therefore 
prevented  me  from  speaking  more  precisely 
from  my  own  experience  on   this  subject." 

The  extract  of  this  plant  has  been  the 
preparation  usually  employed  from  one  to 
ten  grains  and  upwards  a  day  ;  but  the  pow- 
dered leaves,  prepared  after  the  manner  of 
those  of  hemlock,  would  seem  to  be  more 
certain  and  convenient.  Greding  found  the 
strength  of  the  extract  to  vary  exceedingly ; 
that  which  he  obtained  from  Ludwig  was 
much  more  powerful  than  that  which  he  had 
of  Stoerck.  Externally,  the  leaves  of  stra- 
monium have  been  applied  to  inflammatory 
tumours  and  burns,  and  k  is  said  with  suc- 
cess, and  of  late,  the  dried  leaves  have  been 
smoked  as  a  remedy  in  asthma  ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  they  have  been  more  effica- 
cious in  this  way  than  tobacco. 

DAUBENTON,  Lewis  Mary,  was 
born  in  Burgundy,  1716.  Having  become 
doctor  of  medicine  at  the  age  of  24,  he  went 
to  Paris,  and  being  very  zealous  in  the  study 
of  comparative  anatomy,  tne  office  of  keep- 
er of  the  royal  cabinet  of  natural  history 
was  procured  for  him  by  the  celebrated  M. 
de  Bull'on.  He  contributed  materially  to 
enrich  the  splendid  work  of  that  eminent 
naturalist,  by  furnishing  the  anatomy  both 
of  man  and  animals.  He  was  a  member  of 
several  distinguished  societies,  among  others 
of  the  Royal  Academv  of  Sciences  at  Pa- 
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ris,  to  which  he  made  some  useful  commu- 
nications. Having  escaped  the  revolution- 
ary horrors  in  France,  he  was  chosen,  in 
1799,  a  member  of  the  Conservative  Se- 
nate  :  but  he  died  towards  the  end  of  the 
same  year. 

Dauci'tes  vi'num.  Wild  carrot-seeds 
steeped  in  must. 

DAU'CUS.  (Astotou  JWv,  from  its  re- 
lieving the  colic;  and  discussing  flatulen- 
cies.)    The  carrot. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnacan  system.  Class,  Ptntandria.  Or- 
der, Digynia. 

2.  The  pharraacopceial  name  of  the  gar- 
den carrot.     See  Daucus  carota. 

Dau'cus  alsa'ticus.  The  oreoiemium 
pratense  of  Linnaeus. 

Dau'cus  a'nnuus  mi'nor.  The  caucalis 
anlhriscus  of  Linnaeus. 

Dau'cus  caro'ta.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  carrot  plant.  Daucus.  Daucus  tyl- 
vestris.  Pastinaca  sylvestris  tenuifolia  offici- 
narum.  The  cultivated  root  of  the  Daucus 
carota  ;  seminibus  hispidis,peliolissubtusntT- 
vosis  of  Linnaeus,  scraped  and  applied  in  the 
form  of  a  poultice,  is  a  useful  application 
to  phagedaenic  ulcers,  and  to  cancers  and 
putrid  sores.  The  seeds,  which  obtain  a 
place  in  the  materia  medica,  have  a  light 
aromatic  smell,  and  a  warm  acrid  taste,  and 
are  esteemed  for  their  diuretic  qualities,  and 
for  their  utility  in  calculous  and  nephritic 
complaints,  in  which  an  infusion  of  three 
spoonsful  of  the  seeds  in  a  pint  of  boiling 
water,  has  been  recommended ;  or  the  seeds 
may  be  fermented  in  malt  liquor,  which  re- 
ceives from  them  an  agreeable  flavour,  re- 
sembling that  of  lemon-peel.  The  boiled 
root  is  said  by  many  to  be  difficult  of  di- 
gestion ;  but  this  is  the  case  only  when  the 
stomach  is  weak.  It  contains  a  considera- 
ble quantity  of  the  saccharine  principle,  and 
is  very  nutritious. 

Dau'cus  cre'ticus.  See  Athamanla  Crt- 
tensis. 

Dau'cus  sati'vus.  A  variety  of  the  dau- 
cus carota,  whose  seeds  are  preferred  by 
some  practitioners. 

Dau'cus    sepri'nius.     Common  chervil. 

Dau'cus  sylvestris.  Wild  carrot,  or 
bird's  nest.  The  seeds  of  the  wild  plant  are 
said  to  be  more  efficacious  than  those  ot 
the  garden  carrot ;  they  possess  demulcent 
and  aromatic  qualities,  and  are  given,  in 
infusion,  or  decoction,  in  calculous  com- 
plaints. 

Dtad  nettle.    See  Lamium  album. 

Deadly  nightshade.  See  Jliropa  BtUa- 
do  Mia. 

DEAFNESS.  It  is  occasioned  by  any 
thing  thai  proves  injurious  to  the  ear,  as 
loud  noises  from  the  firing  of  cannon,  vio- 
lent colds,  particularly  affecting  the  head,  in- 
flammation or  ulceration  of  the  membrane, 
hard  wax,  or  other  substances  interrupting 
sounds;  too  great  a  dryness,  or  too  much 
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moisture  in  the  parts;  or  by  atony,  debility 
or  paralysis  of  the  auditory  nerves.  In  some 
distances  it  ensues  in  consequence  of  pre- 
ceding diseases,  such  as  fever,  syphilis,  &.c. 
a. id  in  othere  it  depends  upon  an  original 
defect  in  the  structure  or  formation  of  the 
„ear.  In  the  last  instance,  the  person  is 
usually  not  only  deaf  but  likewise  dumb. 
See  Paracusis. 

Dearticula'tio.  (From  de,  and  articu- 
los,  a  joint.)  Articulation,  admitting  evident 
motion. 

Deascia'tio.  (From  de,  and  ascio,  to 
chip,  as  with  a  hatchet.)  A  bone  splintered 
on  its  side. 

Decamy'ron.  (From  tit**,  ten,  and  /uupov, 
an  ointment.)  An  aromatic  ointment,  men- 
tioned by  Oribasius,  containing  ten  ingre- 
dients. 

Decide'ntia.  (From  decido,  to  fall 
down.)  Cataptosis.  Any  change  prolong- 
ing acute  diseases. 

DECIDUA.  (Decidua,  sc.  membrana  ; 
from  decido,  to  fall  down.)  Membrana.  de- 
cidua. A  very  thin  and  delicate  membrane  or 
tunic,  which  adheres  to  the  gravid  uterus, 
and  is  said  to  be  a  reflexion  of  the  chorion, 
and,  on  that  account,  is  called  decidua  re- 
flcxa.  The  tunica  decidua  comes  away  after 
delivery,  in  small  pieces,  mixed  with  the 
lochia. 

Decima'nus.  (From  decern,  ten,  and 
mane,  the  morning.)  Returning  every  tenth 
day,  applied  to  some  erratic  fevers. 

Decu'vis.  (From  de,  and  clivis,  a  hill.) 
Declining,  descending.  A  name  of  an  ab- 
dominal muscle,  because  of  its  posture. 

DECO'CTUM.  (From  decoquo,  to  boil.) 
A  decoction.  Any  medicine  made  by  boil- 
ing in  a  watery  fluid.  In  a  chemical  point 
of  view,  it  is  a  continued  ebullition  with 
water,  to  separate  such  parts  of  bodies  as 
are  only  soluble  at  that  degree  of  heat.  The 
following  are  among  the  most  approved  de- 
coctions. 

Deco'ctum  a'lbum.  See  Mistura  cornu 
usti. 

Deco'ctum  a'loes  compo'situm.  Com- 
pound decoction  of  aloes.  Take  of  extract 
of  liquorice,  half  an  ounce  ;  subcarbonate  of 
potash,  two  scruples  ;  extract  of  spiked  aloe 
powdered,  myrrh  powdered,  saffron  stig- 
mata, of  each  a  drachm  ;  water,  a  pint. 
Boil  down  to  twelve  fluid  ounces,  and 
strain  ;  then  add  compound  tincture  of  car- 
damoms, four  fluid  ounces.  This  decoction, 
now  first  introduced  into  the  London  phar- 
macopoeia, is  analogous  to  an  article  in  very 
frequent  use,  invented  by  the  late  Dr.  De- 
valingin,  and  sold  under  the  name  of  beaume 
de  vie.  By  the  proportion  of  tincture  which 
is  added,  it  will  keep  unchanged  for  any 
length  of  time. 

Deco'ctum  althje'.e.  Decoction  of 
marsh  mallows.  Take  of  dried  marsh  mal- 
low roots,  ^iv  ;  raisins  of  the  sun  stoned, 
rij    water,  Ibvij.  Boil  to  five  pounds  ;  place 


apart  the  strained  liquor,  till  the  faeces  have 
subsided,  then  pour  oil'  the  clear  part.  This 
preparation,  directed  in  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia,  may  be  exhibited  as  a  com- 
mon drink  in  nephralgia,  and  many  diseases 
of  the  urinary  passages,  with  advantage. 

Deco'ctum  anthk'midis.  See  Dtcoctum 
chamcemtli.  .^ 

Deco'ctum  astra'gam.  Take  of  the  root 
of  the  astragalus  exeapus^j;  distilled  water, 
foiij.  These  are  to  be  boiled,  till  only  a 
quart  of  fluid  remain.  The  whole  is  to  be 
taken,  a  little  warmed,  in  the  course  of  24 
hours.  This  remedy  was  tried  very  exten- 
sively in  Germany,  and  said  to  evince  very 
powerful  effects,  as  an  antisyphilitic. 

Deco'ctum  barda'n«.  Take  of  bardana 
root,  j|vj ;  of  distilled  water,  ftvj.  These 
are  to  be  boiled  till  only  two  quarts  remain. 
From  a  pint  to  a  quart  in  a  day  is  given,  iu 
those  cases  where  sarsaparillaand  other  re- 
medies that  arc  called  alterative  are  suppo- 
sed to  be  requisite. 

Deco'ctum  chamjEme'li.  Chamomile  de- 
coction. Take  of  chamomile  flowers,  ^j  ; 
caraway  seeds,  ?ss ;  water,  Jbv.  Boil  fifteen 
minutes,  and  strain.  A  very  common  and 
excellent  vehicle  for  tonic  powders,  pills, 
&.C.  It  is  also  in  very  frequent  use  for  fo- 
mentation and  clysters. 

Deco'ctum  cincho'nje.  Decoction  of 
cinchona,  commonly  called  decoction  of 
Peruvian  bark.  Take  of  lance-leaved  cin- 
chona bark  bruised,  an  ounce  ;  water,  a 
pint.  Boil  for  ten  minutes,  in  a  vessel 
slightly  covered,  and  strain  the  decoction 
while  hot.  According  to  the  option  of  the 
practitioner,  the  bark  of  either  of  the  other 
species  of  cinchona,  the  cordifolia,  or  yel- 
low, or  the  oblongifolia,  or  red,  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  lancifolia,  or  quilled ;  which 
is  here  directed.  The  way  of  administer- 
ing the  bark  is  very  general,  as  all  the  other 
preparations  may  be  mixed  with  it,  as  ne- 
cessity requires.  It  is  a  very  proper  fo- 
mentation for  prolapsus  of  the  uterus  and 
rectum. 

Deco'ctum  cornu.  See  Mislura  Cornu 
usti. 

Deco'ctum  cydo'nije.  Mucilago  seminis 
cydonii  mali.  Mucilago  seminum  cydoniorum. 
Decoction  of  quince  seeds.  Take  of  quince 
seeds,  two  drachms  ;  water,  a  pint.  Boil 
over  a  gentle  fire  for  ten  minutes,  then 
strain.  This  decoction,  in  the  new  London 
Pharmacopoeia,  has  been  removed  from 
among  the  mucilages,  as  being  less  dense 
than  either  of  the  others,  and  as  being  em- 
ployed in  larger  doses,  like  other  mucilagi- 
nous decoctions.  In  addition  to  gum,  it 
contains  other  constituent  parts  of  the  seeds, 
and  is,  therefore,  more  apt  to  spoil  than 
common  mucilage,  over  which  it  possesses 
no  other  advantages,  than  that  it  is  more 
grateful,  and  sufficiently  thin,  without  fur- 
ther dilution,  to  form  the  bulk  of  any  liquid 
medicine.  Its  virtues  are  demulcent.  Joined 
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with  syrup  of  mulberry,  and  a  little  borax, 
it  is  useful  against  aphthae  of  the  mouth  and 
fauces. 

Deco'ctum  da'phnes  meze'kei.  Decoc- 
tion of  mezereon.  Take  of  the  bark  of  me- 
zereon  root,  ^ij ;  liquorice  root  bruised,  ^ss; 
water,  ftiij.  Boil  it,  with  a  gentle  heat, 
down  to  two  pounds,  and  strain  it.  From 
four  to  eight  ounces  of  this  decoction  may 
be  given  four  times  a  day,  in  some  obsti- 
nate venereal  and  rheumatic  affections.  It 
operates  chiefly  by  perspiration. 

Deco'ctum  dulcamara.  Decoction  of 
woody  nightshade.  Take  of  woody  night- 
shade stalks,  newly  gathered,  ^j  ;  distilled 
water,  ft>jss.  These  are  to  be  boiled  away 
to  a  pint,  and  strained.  The  dose  is  half  an 
ounce  to  two  ounces,  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  milk.  The  remedy  is  employed 
in  inveterate  cases  of  scrofula;  in  cancer 
and  phagedena  ;  in  lepra  and  other  cuta- 
neous affections ;  and  in  anomalous  local 
diseases,  originating  in  venereal  lues. 

Deco'ctum  Geoffr/e,'.s  ine'rmis.  De- 
coction of  cabbage-tree  plant.  Take  of 
bark  of  the  cabbage-tree,  powdered,  3j ; 
water,  fb'ij.  Boil  it,  with  a  gentle  fire,  down 
to  one  pound,  and  strain.  This  is  a  power- 
ful anthelmintic.  It  may  be  given  in  doses 
of  one  table  spoonful  to  children,  and  four 
to  adults.  If  disagreeable  symptoms  should 
arise  from  an  over-dose,  or  from  drinking 
cold  water  during  its  action,  we  must  im- 
mediately purge  with  castor-oil,  and  dilute 
with  acidulated  drinks. 

Deco'ctum  guai'aci  officinalis  com- 
po'situm.  Decoclum  lignorum.  Compound 
decoction  of  guaiacum,  commonly  called 
decoction  of  the  woods.  Take  of  guaiacum 
raspings,  ?iij;  raisins  stoned,  §ij  ;  sassafras 
root,  liquorice,  each  ^j  ;  water,  ffcx.  Boil 
the  guaiacum  and  raisins,  with  the  water, 
over  a  gentle  fire,  to  the  consumption  of 
one  half;  adding,  towards  the  end,  the 
sassafras  and  liquorice.  Strain  the  liquor 
without  expression.  This  decoction  pos- 
sesses stimulant  and  diaphoretic  qualities, 
and  is  generally  exhibited  in  rheumatic  and 
cutaneous  diseases,  which  are  dependent  on 
a  vitiated  state  of  the  humours.  It  may  be 
taken  by  itself,  to  the  quantity  of  a  quarter 
of  a  pint,  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  or  used  as 
an  assistant,  in  a  course  of  mercurial  or  an- 
timonial  alteratives  ;  the  patient,  in  either 
case,  keeping  warm,  in  order  to  promote 
the  operation  of  the  medicine. 

Deco'ctum  helle'bori  a'lbi.  Decoc- 
tion of  white  hellebore.  Take  of  the  root  of 
white  hellebore  powdered,  by  weight,  2j  ; 
water,  two  pints  ;  rectified  spirits  of  wine, 
^ij  by  measure.  Boil  the  water,  with  the 
root,  to  one  pint ;  and  the  liquor  being  cold 
and  strained,  add  to  it  the  spirit.  This  de- 
coction, in  the  last  London  Pharmacopoeia, 
is  called  decoctutn  veratri.  It  is  a  very 
efficacious  application,externally,as  a  wash, 
in  tinea  capitis,  lepra,  psora,  &c-     When 


the  skin  is  very  tender  and  irritable,  it 
should  be  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
water. 

Deco'ctum  ho'rdei.  Dccortum  hordei 
disticki,  Jiqua  hordtata.  lake  of  pearl 
barley,  ~ij  ;  water,  four  points  and  a  half. 
First  wash  away  any  adhering  extraneous 
substances  with  cold  water;  next,  having 
poured  upon  tKe  barley  half  a  pint  of  water, 
boil  for  a  few  minutes.  Let  this  water  be 
thrown  away,  and  add  the  remainder  of 
the  water  boiling  ;  then  boil  down  to  two 
pints  and  strain.  Barley  water  isanulri. 
tive  and  softening  drink,  and  the  most  pro- 
per of  all  liquors  in  inflammatory  diseases. 
It  is  an  excellent  gargle  in  inflammatory 
soar  throats,  mixed  with  a  little  nitre. 

Deco'ctum  ho'rdei  compo'situm.  De- 
coctum  pecloralt.  Compound  decoction  of 
barley.  Take  of  decoction  of  barley,  two 
pints ;  figs  sliced,  ^iij  ;  liquorice  root,  sliced 
and  bruised,  ^ss  ;  raisins  stoned,  ^ij ;  water, 
a  pint.  Boil  down  to  two  pints  and  strain. 
From  the  pectoral  and  demulcent  qualities 
of  this  decoction,  it  may  be  administered 
as  a  common  drink  in  fevers  and  other 
acute  disorders,  in  catarrh,  and  several  af- 
fections of  the  chest. 

Deco'ctum  ho'rdei  cum  gu'mmi.  Barley 
water,  Jb'ij ;  gum  arab.  ?j.  The  gum  is 
to  be  dissolved  in  the  barley  decoction 
whilst  warm.  It  then  forms  a  suitable  dilu- 
ent in  strangury,  dysury,  &ic.  for  the  gum, 
finding  a  passage  into  the  bladder  in  an  un- 
altered state,  mixes  with  the  urine,  and 
prevents  the  action  of  its  neutral  salts  on 
the  urinary  canal. 

Deco'ctum  Liche'nis.  Decoction  of 
liverwort.  Take  of  liverwort,  one  ounce; 
water,  a  pint  and  a  half.  Boil  down  to  a 
pint,  and  strain.The  dose  is  from  ^j  to  ^iv. 

Deco'ctum  lobe'ei^:.  Take  a  hanMul 
of  the  roots  of  the  lobelia  syphilitica;  dis- 
tilled water,  ft>xij.  These  are  to  be  boiled 
in  the  usual  way,  till  only  four  quarts  re- 
main. The  very  desirable  property  of  curing 
the  venereal  disease  has  been  attributed  to 
this  medicine  ;  but  it  is  not  more  to  be  de- 
pended on  than  guaiacum,  or  other  vegeta- 
ble substances,  of  which  the  same  thing  has 
been  alleged.  The  effects  of  this  decoction 
are  purgative  ;  and  the  manner  of  taking 
it,  as  described  by  Swediaur,  is  as  follows : 
— The  patient  is  to  begin  with  half  a  pint 
twice  a  day.  The  same  quantity  is  then  to 
be  taken  four  times  a  day,  and  continued  so 
long  as  its  purgative  effect  is  not  too  con- 
siderable. When  the  case  is  otherwise,  it  is 
to  be  discontinued  for  three  or  four  days, 
and  then  had  recourse  to  again  till  the  cure 
is  completed.  As  this  is  a  remedy  on  the 
old  system,  and  not  admitted  into  our  phar- 
macopoeias, little  confidence  ought  to  be 
placed  in  it. 

Deco'ctum  Lusita'nicum.  Take  of  sliced 
sarsaparilla,  lignum  sassafras,  lignum  san- 
talum  rubrum,  officinal  lignum  guaiacunr, 
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of  each  one  ounce  and  a  half :  of  the  root 
of  mezereon,  coriander  seed,  of  each  half  an 
ounce;  distilled  water,  ten  pounds.  These 
are  to  be  boiled  till  only  half  the  fluid  re- 
mains. The  dose  is  a  quart  or  more  in  a 
duy. 

"  Take  of  sliced  sarsaparilla,  lignum  san- 
talum  rubrum,  lignum  santalum  citrinum, 
of  each  3  jss  ;  of  the  root  of  glycyrrhiza 
and  mezereon,  of  each  3'j  ;  of  lignum 
rhodii,  officinal  lignum  guaiacum,  and  lig- 
num sassafras,  of  each  ?ss  ;  of  antimony, 
~j  ;  distilled  water,  ft»v."  These  ingredients 
are  to  be  macerated  for  twenty-four  hours, 
and  afterward  boiled,  till  the  fluid  is  re- 
duced to  half  its  original  quantity.  From 
one  to  four  pints  are  given  daily. 

The  late  Mr.  Hunter  notices  this  and  also 
the  following  formula,  in  his  Treatise  on  the 
Venereal  D^ease. 

"  Take  of  sliced  sarsaparilla,  of  the  root 
of  China,  of  each  ^j ;  walnut  peels  dried, 
xx ;  antimony,  ^ij  ;  pumice-stone,  pow- 
dered, -jj ;  distilled  water,  ft>x.  The  pow- 
dered antimony  and  pumice-stone  are  to  be 
tied  in  separate  pieces  of  rag,  and  boiled 
along  with  the  other  ingredients."  This  last 
decoction  is  reckoned  to  be  the  genuine  Lis- 
bon diet  drink,  whose  qualities  have  been 
the  subject  of  so  much  encomium. 

DECO'CTUM    Ma'LVjE    COMPO'SITUM.    De- 

roclum  pro  enemate.  Decoctum  commune 
pro  clystere.  Compound  decoction  of  mal- 
lows. Take  of  mallows  dried,  an  ounce  ; 
chamomile  flowers  dried,  half  an  ounce ; 
water,  a  pint.  Boil  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  strain.  A  very  excellent  form 
for  an  emollient  clyster.  A  variety  of  me- 
dicines may  be  added  to  answer  particular 
indications. 

Decoctum  meze'rei.  See  Decoctum 
daphnes  mezerei. 

Deco'ctum  papa'veris.  Dococtum  pro 
fomento.  Fotus  communis.  Decoction  of 
poppy.  Take  of  white  poppy  capsulses 
bruised,  ^iv  :  water,  four  pints.  Boil  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  strain.  This  pre- 
paration possesses  sedative  and  antiseptic 
properties,  and  may  be  directed  with  advan- 
tage in  sphacelus,  &c. 

Deco'ctum  pro  ene'mate.  See  Decoc- 
tum malvce  composition. 

DEco'cnrM  pro  fome'nto.  See  Decoc- 
tum papaveris. 

Deco'ctum  «,ue'rcus.  Decoction  of  oak 
bark.  Take  of  oak  bark,  ?j ;  water,  two 
pints.  Boil  down  to  a  pint,  and  strain. 
This  astringent  decoction  has  lately  been 
added  to  the  Lond.  Pharm.  and  is  chiefly 
used  for  external  purposes.  It  is  a  good  re- 
medy in  prolapsus  ani,  and  may  be  used  also 
in  some  cases  as  an  injection. 

Deco'ctum  sarsapari'lla:.    Decoction 

of  sarsaparilla.     Take  of  sarsaparilla  root, 

sliced,  ^iv  ;  boiling  water,  four  pints.     Ma- 

^    cerate    for   four  hours,    in  a  vessel  lightly 

covered,  near  the  fire  :  then    take  out  the 
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tin  sapariila  and  bruise  it.  After  it  is  bruised, 
put  it  again  into  the  liquor,  and  macerate  it 
in  a  similar  manner  for  two  hours  more  ; 
then  boil  it  down  to  two  pints,  and  strain. 

This  decoction  is  much  extolled  by  some 
practitioners,  in  phthisis,  and  to  restore  the 
strength  after  a  long  course  of  mercury. 

Deco'ctum  sarsapari'llje  compo'si- 
tum.  Compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla. 
Take  of  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  boilin", 
four  pints;  sassafras  root  sliced,  guaiacum 
wood  shavings,  liquorice  root  bruised,  of  each 
ah  ounce ;  mezereon  root  bark,  3uj.  Boil 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  strain.  The 
alterative  property  of  the  compound  is  very 
great;  it  is  generally  given  after  a  course  of 
mercury.,  where  there  have  been  nodes  and 
indolent  ulcerations,  and  with  great  benefit. 
The  dose  is  from  half  a  pint  to  a  pint  in 
twenty-four  hours. 

Deco'ctum  se'neo*.  Decoction  of  se- 
nega. Take  of  senega  root,  3j  ;  water,  two 
pints.  Boil  down  to  a  pint,  and  strain. 
This  is  now  first  introduced  into  the  Lond. 
Pharm.  as  being  a  useful  medicine,  espe- 
cially in  affections  of  the  lungs,  attended 
with  debility  and  inordinate  secretion. 

Deco'ctum  u'lmi.  Decoction  of  elm 
bark.  Take  of  fresh  elm  bark  bruised,  four 
ounces;  water,  four  pints.  Boil  down  to 
two  pints,  and  strain.  This  may  be  employ- 
ed with  great  advantage  as  a  collyrium  in 
chronic  ophthalmia.  It  is  given  internally 
in  some  cutaneous  eruptions. 

Deco'ctum  vera'tri.  See  Decoctum 
he/lebori  albi. 

Decolla'tio.  (From  decollo,  to  behead.) 
The  loss  of  a  part  of  the  skull. 

DECOMPOSITION.  A  separation  of 
parts.     See  Analysis. 

Decortication.  (From  de,  from,  and 
cortex,  bark.)  The  stripping  of  any  thin°- 
of  its  bark,  husk,  or  shell :  thus  almonds', 
and  the  like,  are  decorticated,  that  is,  de- 
prived of  their  pellicle,  when  ordered  for 
medicinal  purposes. 

DECREPITATION.  (From  decrepo,  to 
crackle.)  A  kind  of  crackling  noise,  which 
takes  place  in  bodies  when  heated  :  it  is  pe- 
culiar to  some  kinds  of  salts ;  as  muriate  of 
soda,  &c. 

DECUSSATION.  (From  decutio,  to  di- 
vide.) When  nerves  or  muscular  fibres  cross 
one  another,  they  are  said  to  decussate  each 
other. 

Decusso'rium.  (From  decusso,  to  divide.) 
An  instrument  to  depress  the  dura  mater 
after  trepanning. 

Defensi'va.  (From  defendo,  to  preserve.) 
Cordial  medicines,  or  such  as  resist  infec- 
tion. 

DE'FERENS.  (From  de/ero,  to  convey  ; 
because  it  conveys  the  semen  to  the  vesi- 
culae  seminales.)     See  Vas  deferens. 

DEFLAGRATION.  (From  deflagro, 
to  burn.)  Calcination.  A  chemical  term, 
chiefly  employed  to  express  the  burnin°-  or 
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setting  lire   to  any  substance ;  as  nitre,  sal 
phur,  &c. 

DEFLUXION.  (From  defiuo,  to  run  off.) 
Dejiuxio.  A  falling  down  of  humours  from 
a  superior  to  an  inferior  part.  Many  wri- 
ters mean  nothing  more  by  it  than  inflam- 
mation. 

DEGLUTITION.  (From  dcgtutio,  to 
swallow  down.)  A  natural  action,  by 
which  the  masticated  bole  or  a  fluid  is  con- 
veyed from  the  mouth  into  the  fauces,  and 
from  thence  through  the  oesophagus  into  the 
stomach. 

De'gmus.  (From  Saturn,  to  bite.)  A  biting 
pain  in  the  orifice  of  the  stomach. 

DEIDIER,  Anthony,  was  son  of  a  sur- 
geon of  Montpelier.  Having  graduated  in 
medicine  in  I6i»l,  he  was  six  years  after  made 
professor  of  chemistry.  In  1732,  being  ap- 
pointed physician  to  the  Galleys,  he  went 
to  Marseilles,  where  he  died  in  1746.  He 
published,  among  many  other  works  on  dif- 
ferent branches  of  medicine,  "  Experiments 
on  the  Bile,  and  the  Bodies  of  those  who 
died  of  the  Plague,"  which  occurred  while 
he  was  at  Marseilles.  He  states  that  he 
tried  mercurial  inunctions,  but  they  had  no 
effect  on  the  disease.  There  are  three 
volumes  of  consultations  and  observations 
by  him  deserving  of  perusal.  The  rest  of 
his  works  are  scarcely  now  referred  to. 

Deje'ctio  alvi'na.  Discharge  of  ex- 
crement by  stool. 

Dejecto'ria.  (From  dejicio,  to  cast  out.) 
Purging  medicines. 

Deino'sis.  (From  <fai>ca>,  to  exaggerate.) 
An  enlargement  of  the  supercilia. 

Delachrymati'va.  (From  de,  and  la- 
chryma,  a  tear.)  Medicines  which  dry  the 
eyes,  first  purging  them  of  tears. 

Dela'psio.  (From  delabor,  to  slip  down.) 
A  falling  down  of  the  anus,  uterus,  or  intes- 
tines. 

DELETERIOUS.  (Dekterius ;  from 
S»h.ia>,  to  hurt  or  injure.)  Those  substances 
are  so  called  which  are  of  a  poisonous  na- 
ture. 

DELIQUESCENCE.  Deliquation,  or  the 
gradual  melting  down  of  crystallized  salts, 
from  exposure  to  the  air. 

DELi'ar/iUM  a'jsimi.  Deliquivm;  from 
delinquo,  to  leave.     See  Syncope. 

DELI'RIUM.  (From  deliru,  to  rave.)  A 
febrile  symptom,  consisting  in  the  persons 
acting  or  talking  unreasonably.  It  is  to  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  an  alienation 
of  the  mind,  without  fever. 

Dfloca'tio.  (Fromrfe,  from,  and  locus, 
a  place.)  A  dislocation,  or  putting  any  part 
out  of  its  proper  place. 

DELPHI'NIUM.  (From  5s>^/voc,  the  dol- 
phin.) Larkspur ;  so  called  from  the  like- 
ness of  its  flower  to  the  dolphin's  head. 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
naean  system.  Class,  Polyandria,  Order, 
Trigynia. 
Delphi'nii'm  conso'j.ida.  The  systema- 


tic name  ol  the  comohdu  regah 
trippa.  Many  virtues  are  attributed  to  this 
plant.  Delphinium  conmlida  ;  nectariitmo- 
nophyllis,  caulc  snbdiriso,  of  Linnartis.  The 
ilowers  are  bitter,  and  a  water  distilled  from 
them  is  recommended  in  ophthalmia.  The 
herb  has  been  administered  in  calcn 
rases,  obstructed  menses,  and  visceral  dis- 
eases. 

Dei/phi'nium  staphisa'gria.    The 
te.matie   name  of  stavesacre.     Staphisq 
Staphis.     Pedicularia.      Stavesacre.      / 
phinum  staphisagria ;  nectariis  tetrapfiyllis 
petalo  bfevioribus,foliis  yatmatis,  lobisobfa 
of  Linnasus.     The  seeds,  which  are  the  onl\ 
parts  directed  for  medicinal  use,  are  usuallv 
imported  here   from  Italy  ;  they  are  1; - 
rough,  of  an  irregular  triangular  figure. 
of   a  blackish   colour  on  the   outside,  but 
yellowish  within;  their  smell  is    disag] 
able,  and  somewhat  fetid  ;  to  the  taste 
are  very  bitter,  acrid,  and  nauseous.     It  was 
formerly  employed  as   a  masticatory,  but  fa 
now  confined  to  external  use,  in  some  kinds 
of  cutaneous  eruptions,  but  more  especially 
for  destroying  lice  and  other  insects;  hi 
by  the  vulgar  it  is  called  louse-wort. 

De'lphys.  Asxpu?.  The  uterus,  or  pu- 
dendum muliebre. 

Delta.  (The  Greek  letter,  A.)  The 
external  pudendum  muliebre  is  so  called, 
from  the  triangular  shape  of  its  hair. 

DELTOI'DES.  (From  <fcvw,  the  Greek 
letter  A,  and  ttSoc,  a  likeness ;  shaped  like 
the  Greek  delta.  Som-acro-mio-clari-hii- 
meral  of  Dumas.  A  muscle  of  the  supe- 
rior extremity,  situated  on  the  shoulder. 
It  arises  exactly  opposite  to  the  trapezius, 
from  one-third  part  of  the  clavicle,  from 
the  acromion  and  spine  of  the  scapula, 
and  is  inserted,  tendinous,  into  the  middle 
of  the  os  humeri,  which  bone  it  lifts  up  di- 
rectly ;  and  it  assists  with  the  supraspinal 
and  coracobrachial  in  all  the  actions  ol 
the  humerus,  except  the  depression ;  it  be- 
ing convenient  that  the  arm  should  be  rais- 
ed and  sustained,  in  order  to  its  moving  on 
any  side. 

Deme'ntia.  (From  de,  and  mens,  with- 
out mind.)  Madness.  Delirium.  Absence 
of  intellect. 

DEMULCENTS.  (Demukentia,  sc.  me- 
dicamenta  ;  from  demvlceo,  to  soften.)  Me- 
dicines suited  to  obviate  and  prevent  the 
action  of  acrid  and  stimulant  matters ;  and 
that  not  by  correcting  or  changing  their 
acrimony,  but  by  involving  it  in  a  mild  and 
viscid  matter,  which  prevents  it  from  acting 
upon  the  sensible  parts  of  our  bodies,  or  by 
covering  the  surface  exposed  to  their  ac- 
tion. 

Where  these  substances  are  directly  ap- 
plied to  the  parts  affected,  it  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive how  benefit  may  be  derived  from  their 
application.  But  where  they  are  rei 
by  the  medium  of  the  stomach,  into  the  cir- 
culating system,  it   has  been   supposed  th?' 
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they  can  be  of  no  utility,  us  they  must  lose 
that  viscidity  on  which  their  lubricating  qua- 
lity depends.  Hence  it  has  been  concluded 
that  they  can  be  of  no  service  in  gonorrhoea, 
and  some  similar  affections.  It  is  certain, 
however,  says  J.  Murray,  in  his  Elements  of 
Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy,  that  many 
substances  which  undergo  the  process  of  di- 
gestion are  afterward  separated,  in  their 
entire  state,  from  the  blood,  by  particular 
secreting  organs,  especially  by  the  kidneys ; 
and  it  is  possible,  that  mucilaginous  sub- 
stances, which  are  the  principal  demulcents, 
may  be  separated  in  this  manner.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  however,  but  that  a  great 
share  of  the  reliefdemulcents  afford,  in  irrita- 
tion or  intlain mation  of  the  urinary  passages, 
is  owing  to  the  large  quantities  of  water  in 
which  they  are  diffused,  by  which  the  urine 
is  rendered  less  stimulating  from  dilution.  In 
general,  demulcents  may  be  considered  mere- 
ly at  substances  less  stimulating  than  the 
fluids  usually  applied. 

Catarrh,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  calculus,  and 
gonorrhoea,  are  the  diseases  in  which  demul- 
cents are  employed.  As  they  are  medicines 
of  no  great  power,  they  may  be  taken  in  as 
large  quantities  as  the  stomach  can  bear. 

The  particular  demulcents  may  be  re- 
duced to  the  two  divisions  of  mucilages  and 
expressed  oils.  The  principal  demulcents 
are,  the  acacia  vera,  astragalus,  tragacantha, 
linum  usitatissimum,  althaea  officinalis,  mal- 
va  sylvestris,  glycyrrhiza  glabra,  cycas  cir- 
oinalis,  orchis  mascula,  maranta  arundina- 
cea,  triticum  hybernuin,  ichthyooolla,  olea 
Europaea,  amygdalus  communis,  cetaceum, 
and  cera. 

Dei\"i>roh'bani'S.  (From  <ffv<fycv,  a  tree, 
and  chi&tvcc,  frankincense.)  The  herb  rose- 
mar}',  or  frankincense-tree. 

DENS.  {Dens,  -lis,  m.  Quasi  (dens ; 
from  cdo,  to  eat,  or  from  oi'm,  cJlilc;.')  A 
tooth.    See  Teelh. 

Many  herbs  have  this  specific  name,  from 
their  fancied  resemblance  to  the  tooth  of 
some  animal;  as  dem  /coin's,  the  dandelion; 
dins  ranis,  dog's  tooth,  &C. 

Dkns  lkonis.  See  Lconlodon  Taraxa- 
cum. 

Denta'gra.  (D/nla^ra,  cfwrayfa:  from 
cfzvc,  a  tooth,  and  aypx,  a  seizure.)  The 
toothach  ;  also  an  instrument  for  drawing  the 
leeth. 

DENTA'RIA.  (Dcn/aria,  from  dent,  a 
tooth;  so  called  because  its  root  is  denticu- 
lated.)    See  Plumbago  Europata. 

Dentarpa'ga.  (From  cJ'-.^c,  a  tooth. and 
ctfTrafai,  to  fa-ten  upon.)  An  instrument  for 
drawing  of  teeth. 

Divrir.i.     See  Dentaiw. 

DENTA'TUS.  (From  dens,  a  tooth; 
from  its  tooth-like  process.)  Dentata.  Epis- 
tropheus. The  second  vertebra  of  the  neck. 
It  differs  from  the  other  cervical  vertebrae, 
by  having  a  tooth-like  process  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  body.     See  fartebra. 


Dkmki.i.a'ria.  (From denlella,  a  little 
tooth  ;  so  called  because  its  root  is  denticu- 
lated.) The  herb  tooth-wort.  See  Plumbago 
Europaea. 

I)k  ntf.s  inciso'res.     See  Tirlh. 

De'jvtes  ca'mni.     See  Canine  teelh. 

De'ntes  la'ctei.  The  milk-teeth.  See 
Teelh,  and  Dentition. 

De'ntes  mola'res.     See  Teeth. 

Dentidu'(UM.  (From  de-ns,  a  tooth,  and 
duco,  to  draw.)  An  instrument  for  drawing 
of  teeth. 

DENTIFRICE.  (From  dens,  a  tooth,  and 
frico,  to  rub.)  A  medicine  to  clean  the 
teeth. 

Dentjsca'lpicm.  (From  dens,  a  tooth, 
and  scalpo,  to  scrape.)  An  instrument  lor 
scaling  teeth. 

DENTITION.  (From  dentio,  to  breed 
teelh.)  The  breeding  or  cutting  of  the= 
teeth.  The  first  dentition  begins  about  the 
sixth  or  sevenlh  month,  and  the  teeth  are 
termed  the  primary  or  milk  teeth.  About 
the  seventh  year,  these  fall  out,  and  are 
succeeded  by  others,  which  remain  during; 
life,  and  are  called  the  secondary,  or  peren- 
nial teeth.  The  last  dentition  takes  place 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  five  and 
twenty,  when  the  four  last  grinders  appear  ; 
they  are  called  denies  sapientm.  See  also 
Teeth. 

Df.ntodu'cum.     See  Dentiducum. 

Dknuim'tio.  (From  denudo,  to  make 
bare.)     A  laving  bare  the  bone. 

DEOBSTRUENTS.  (Deobstrvenlia,  so. 
medieamenta  ;  from  de,  and  obstruo,  to  ob- 
atrui  t.)  Medicines  that  are  exhibited  with  a. 
view  of  removing  any  obstruction. 

Efoppila'ntia.  (From  de,  and  oppilo, 
to  stop.)  Dtoppilativa.  Medicines  which 
remove  obstructions;  deobstruent  or  aperi- 
tive medicines. 

Depakti'tio.  (From  de,  and  part ior,  to 
divide.)     Separating  metals. 

Deperdi'tio.  (From  deperdo,  to  lose.) 
Abortion,  or  the  undue  loss  of  the  foetus. 

Depeti'go.  (From  de,  and  petigo,  a  run- 
ning seal;.)  A  ringworm1,  or  tetter.  A  scurf, 
or  itch,  where  the  skin  is  rough. 

Defhlkc .ha'tio.  (From de, and phlegma, 
phlegm.)  The  operation  of  rectifying  or 
freeing  spirits  from  their  watery  parts. 

DEPILATORY.  (Depilatoria,  sc.  un- 
guenta  ;  from  de,  of,  and  pilus,  the  hair.) 
Any  application  which  removes  the  hairs 
from  any  part  of  the  body  ;  thus,  a  pitch 
cap  pulls  the  hairs  of  the  head  out  by  the 
roots. 

Deplu'matio.  (Fromrfe,  and  pluma,  a 
feather.)  A  disease  of  the  eyelids,  which 
causes  (he  hair  to  fall  off. 

Df.PREHE'nsio.  (From  deprehendo,  to 
catch  unawares.)  The  epilepsj  is  so  tailed, 
from  the  suddenness  with  which  persons  are 
seized  with  it. 

DepBJs'ssio.  (From  deprimo,  to  press 
down.)      Depression.     "When  the  bones  of 
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the  skull  ;ive  forced  inwards   by   fracture. 
they  arc  said  to  be  depressed. 

DEPRE'SSOR.    (From  deprimo,  to  press 
down.)     Several  muscles  are  so  termed,  be- 
cause they  depress  the  part  on  which  they  act. 
Depre'ssor  a'lje  na'si.     See  Depressor 
labii  superioris  alazque  nasi. 

DEPRE'SSOR  A'NGULI  O'RIS. 
Triangularis  of  Winslow.  Depressor  lalrio- 
rum  communis  of  Douglas.  Depressor  labio- 
rum  of  Cowper.  Sous-maxillo-labial  of 
Dumas.  A  muscle  of  the  mouth  and  lip, 
situated  below  the  under  lip.  It  arises, 
broad  and  fleshy,  from  the  lower  edge  of 
the  lower  jaw,  near  the  chin  ;  and  is  inserted 
into  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  which  it  pulls 
downwards. 

DEPRE'SSOR  LA'JBII  INFERIO'RIS. 
Quadratus  of  Winslow.  Depressor  labii 
inferioris  proprius  of  Douglas  and  Cowper. 
Mentonier  labial  of  Dumas.  A  muscle  of 
the  mouth  and  lip,  that  pulls  the  under  lip 
and  skin  of  the  side  of  the  chin  downwards, 
and  a  little  outwards. 

DEPRE'SSOR  LA'BII  SUPERIO  RIS 
ALiE'QUE  NA'SI.  Depressor  aim  nasi  of 
Albinus.  Jncisivus  medius  of  Winslow. 
Depressor  labii  superioris  proprius  of  Douglns. 
Constrictores  alarum  nasi,  ac  depressores 
labii  superioris  of  Cowper.  Maxilloalveoli 
nasal  of  Dumas.  A  muscle  of  the  mouth 
and  lip,  situated  above  the  mouth,  that  draws 
the  upper  lip  and  ala  nasi  downwards  and 
backwards.  It  arises,  thin  and  fleshy,  from 
the  superior  maxillary  bone,  immediately 
above  the  joining  of  the  gums,  with  the  two 
incisor  teeth  and  cuspidatus  ;  from  thence  it 
runs  upwards,  and  is  inserted  into  the  upper 
lip  and  root  of  the  ala  of  the  nose. 

Depre'ssor  la'bii  superio'ris  pro'pri- 
ps.  See  Depressor  labii  superioris  alazque  nasi. 

Depre'ssor  i,abio'rvm  commu'wis.  See 
Depressor  anguli  oris. 

Depre'ssor  o'ccli.  See  Rectus  inferior 
oeuli. 

De'prim  ens  .     See  Rectus  inferior  oculi. 

Depcra'ntia.  (From  depu.ro,  to  make 
clean.)  Medicines  which  evacuate  impurities. 

DEPURATION.  The  freeing  a  liquor  or 
solid  body  from  its  foulness. 

Depurato'rixt3.  (From  de,  and  purus, 
pure.)  It  is  applied  to  fevers,  which  termi- 
nate in  perspiration. 

De'kis.  (As/w  :  from  cfep,  to  excoriate.) 
The  skin. 

DERIVATION.  (From  derivo,  to 
drain  off.)  The  doctrines  of  derivation 
and  revulsion,  talked  of  by  the  ancients, 
are  now,  in  their  sense  of  the  terms,  wholly 
exploded.  Derivation  means  the  drawing 
away  any  disease  from  its  original  seat  to 
another  part. 

De'rma.     (Aw**.)     The  skin. 

Dermatomes.  (From  Jippct,  skin,  and 
a&c,  a  likeness.)  Resembling  skin,  or  leather, 
in  its  consistence.  It  is  applied  to  the  dura 
ma<er. 


DERMATOLO'GIA.  (From  itppa,  the 
skin,  and  xcyoc,  a  discourse.)  A  discourse  or 
treatise  on  the  skin. 

De'rtrow.  (From  <f«/M?,  skin.)  The 
omentum,  or  peritonaeum,  is  so  named,  from 
its  skin-like  consistence. 

DESAULT,  Peter,  was  a  native  of 
Bourdeaux,  where  he  graduated,  and  be- 
came distinguished  as  a  practitioner  in  me- 
dicine about  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. He  was  author  of  some  popular  and 
useful  dissertations  on  medical  subjects.  In 
syphilis  he  maintained  that  a  cure  could  be 
effected  without  salivation ;  and  in  calculous 
complaints  by  the  patient  drinking  the  Bare- 
ges water,  this  being  also  injected  into  the 
bladder  ;  but  it  probably  merely  palliated 
the  symptoms.  He  exposed  also  some  of  the 
prevailing  errors  concerning  hydrophobia; 
as  that  the  patient  barked  like  a  dog,  and 
had  a  propensity  to  bite  his  attendants.  The 
precise  period  of  his  death  is  not  men- 
tioned. 

DESAULT,  Peter  Joseph,  was  chief 
surgeon  to  the  Hotel-Dieu  at  Paris.  He  pub- 
lished several  numbers  of  a  surgical  journal 
in  1791,  &.c. ;  also  jointly  with  M.  Chopart,  in 
1794,  "  A  Treatise  on  Chirurgical  Diseases, 
and  the  Operations  required  in  their  Cure ;'' 
which  is  allowed  to  have  considerable  merit. 
He  attended  the  young  King  of  France,  Lewis 
XVII.,  in  the  Temple  ;  and  died  under  suspi- 
cious circumstances  shortly  before  his  royal 
patient  in  1795. 

Descenso'rium.  (From  descendo,  to  move 
downwards.)  A  vessel  in  which  the  distilla- 
tion by  descent  is  performed. 

Desce'nsds.  (From  descendo,  to  move 
downwards.)  The  same  chemists  call  it  a 
distillation  per  descensum,  by  descent,  when 
the  fire  is  applied  at  the  top,  and  round  the 
vessel,  whose  orifice  is  at  the  bottom. 

DESICCATI'VA.  (From  desicco,  to  dry 
up.)  Such  medicines  as,  being  applied  out- 
wardly, dry  up  the  humours  and  moisture 
running  from  a  wound. 

Desipie'ntia.  (From  desipio,  to  dote.) 
A  defect  of  reason.     Symptomatic  phrensy. 

De'sme.  (From  ef  aa,  to  bind  up.)  A  ban- 
dage, or  ligature. 

Desmi'dion.  (From  for/uH,  a  handful.)  A 
small  bundle,  or  little  bandage. 

De'smos.  (From  JW,  to  bind  up.)  A 
bandage.  An  inflammatory  stricture  of  a 
joint,  after  luxation. 

DESPUMATION.  (From  despumo,  to 
clarify.)  The  clarifying  a  fluid,  or  separating 
its  foul  part  from  it. 

DESQUAMATION.  (From  desquamo, 
to  scale  off.)  The  separating  of  laminae,  or 
scales,  from  a  bone.     Exfoliation. 

DESauAMATo'RiiiM.  (From  desquamo,  to 
scale  off.)  A  trepan,  or  instrument,  to  take  a 
piece  out  of  the  skull. 

Destijlla'tiok.     See  Distillation. 

Descda'tio.  (From  desudo,  to  sweat 
much.^     An  unnatural  and  morbid  sweating. 
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Detentio.  (From  dctvneo,  to  stop,  or 
hinder.)  Epilepsy  is  so  called,  from  the 
suddenness  with  which  the  patient  is  seized. 

DETERGENTS.  (From  detergo,  to  wipe 
away.)  Medicines  which  cleanse  and 
remove  such  viscid  humours  as  adhere  to 
and  obstruct  the  vessels.  Also  such  appli- 
cations as  clear  away  foulness  from  ulcers. 

DETONATION.  (From  delono,  to  make 
a  noise.)     Explosion. 

Detra'ctor.  (From  detraho,  to  draw.) 
Applied  to  a  muscle,  whose  oiftce  is  to  draw 
the  part  to  which  it  is  attached. 

De'trahens  ttUADRA'Tus.  SeePlatisma 
myoides. 

'DETRU'SOR  URI'NjE.  (From  detrudo, 
to  thrust  out.)  The  name  of  a  muscle 
whose  office  is  to  squeeze  out  the  urine. 
The  muscular  coat  of  the  urinary  bladder 
was  formerly  so  called. 

Deu'teki.  (From  ftulyot,  second  ;  be- 
cause it  is  discharged  next  after  the  foetus.) 
The  secundines,or  after-birth. 

Decteropa'thia.  (From  tafltpot,  second, 
and  jroflof,  a  suffering.)  An  affection  or  suf- 
fering by  consent,  where  a  second  part 
suffers,  from  consent,  with  the  part  originally 
affected,  as  where  the  stomach  is  disturbed 
through  a  wound  in  the  head. 

DEVENTER,  Henry,  was  born  in  Hol- 
land, towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century. 
He  took  a  degree  in  medicine,  but  his  prac- 
tice was  principally  in  surgery,  and  at  last 
almost  confined  to  midwifery.  He  distin- 
guished himself  much  by  his  improvements 
in  this  art,  as  well  as  by  his  mechani- 
cal inventions  for  obviating  deformities  in 
children.  He  published  some  obstetrical 
works  several  years  prior  to  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1739  ;  after  which  appeared  a 
Treatise  on  the  Rickets  in  his  native  lan- 
guage, of  which  Haller  makes  favourable 
mention. 

DeviPt  dung.     See  Ferula  assafcelida. 

Diabe'bus.  (From  Jia&£atca>,  to  strength- 
en ;  so  called,  as  affording  the  chief  support 
1o  the  foot.)     The  ankle-bone. 

DIABETES.  (From  <f/«,  through,  and 
/?«/;'&>,  to  pass.)  An  immoderate  flow  of 
urine.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  neu- 
roses, and  order  spasmi  of  Cullen.  There 
are  two  species  of  this  complaint  :  1.  Dia- 
betes insipidus,  in  which  there  is  a  super- 
abundant discharge  of  limpid  urine,  of  its 
usual  urinary  taste.  2.  Diabetes  mellitus,  in 
which  the  urine  is  very  sweet,  and  contains 
a  great  quantity  of  sugar.  Great  thirst,  with 
a  voracious  appetite,  gradual  emaciation  of 
the  whole  body,  and  a  frequent  discharge  of 
urine,  contuining  a  large  proportion  of  sac- 
charine and  other  matter,  which  is  voided  in 
a  quantity  even  exceeding  that  of  the  aliment 
or  fluid  introduced,  are  the  characteristics 
h1  this  disease.  Those  of  a  shattered  con- 
stitution, and  those  who  are  in  the  decline 
of  life,  are  most  subject  to  its  attacks.  It  not 
'infrequently  attends  on  hysteria,  hypochon- 


driasis, dyspepsia,  and  asthma ;  but  it  is 
always  much  milder  when  symptomatic, 
than  when  it  appears  as  a  primary  affection. 

Diabetes  may  be  occasioned  by  the  use  of 
strong  diuretic  medicines,  intemperance  of 
life,  and  hard  drinking ;  excess  in  venery, 
severe  evacuations,  or  by  any  thing  that 
tends  to  produce  an  impoverished  state  of 
the  blood,  or  general  debility.  It  lias,  how- 
ever, taken  place  in  many  instances,  with- 
out any  obvious  cause. 

That  which  immediately  gives  rise  to  the 
disease,  has  ever  been  considered  as  obscure, 
and  various  theories  have  been  advanced  on 
the  occasion.  It  has  been  usual  to  consider 
diabetes  as  the  effect  of  relaxation  of  the 
kidneys,  or  as  depending  on  a  general  colli- 
quation  of  the  fluids.  Dr.  Richter,  pro- 
fessor oi  medicine  in  the  university  of  Goet- 
tingen,  supposes  the  disease  to  be  generally 
of  a  spasmodic  nature,  occasioned  by  a  sti- 
mulus acting  on  the  kidneys  ;  hence  a  secretio 
aucla  urina,  and  sometimes  perversa,  is  the 
consequence.  Dr.  Darwin  thinks  that  it  is 
owing  to  an  inverted  action  of  the  urinary 
branch  of  the  lymphatics ;  which  doctrine, 
although  u  did  not  escape  the  censure  of  the 
best  anatomists  and  experienced  physiolo- 
gists, met,  nevertheless,  with  a  very  favour- 
able reception,  on  its  being  first  announced. 
The  late  Dr.  Cullen  offered  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  the  proximate  cause  of  this 
disease  might  be  some  fault  in  the  assimila- 
tory  powers,  or  in  those  employed  in  con- 
verting alimentary  matters  into  the  proper 
animal  fluids,  which  theory  has  since  been 
adopted  by  Dr.  Dobson,  and  still  later  by 
Dr.  Rollo,  surgeon-general  to  the  royal 
artillery.  The  liver  has  been  thought,  by 
some,  to  be  the  chief  source  of  the  disease  ; 
but  diabetes  is  hardly  ever  attended  with 
any  affection  of  this  organ,  as  has  been 
proved  by  frequent  dissections ;  and  when 
observed,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  acci- 
dental. 

The  primary  seat  of  the  disease  is,  how- 
ever, far  from  being  absolutely  determined 
in  favour  of  any  hypothesis  yet  advanced; 
and,  from  the  most  attentive  consideration 
of  all  the  circumstances,  the  weight  of  evi- 
dence appears  to  induce  the  majority  of 
practitioners  to  consider  diabetes  as  de- 
pending on  a  primary  affection  of  the 
kidneys. 

Diabetes  sometimes  comes  on  slowly  and 
imperceptibly,  without  any  previous  dis- 
order :  and  it  now  and  then  arises  to  a  con- 
siderable degree,  and  subsists  long  without 
being  accompanied  with  evident  disorder 
in  any  particular  part  of  the  system  ;  the 
great  thirst  which  always,  and  the  voracious 
appetite  which  frequently  occur  in  it,  be- 
in0-  often  the  only  remarkable  symptoms ; 
but  it  more  generally  happens,  that  a  con- 
siderable affection  of  the  stomach  precedes 
the  coming  on  of  the  disease;  and  that,  in 
its  progress,  besides  the  symptoms  already 
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mentioned,  there  is  a  great  dryness  in  the 
skin,  with  a  sense  of  weight  in  the  kidneys, 
and  a  pain  in  the  ureters,  and  the  other  uri- 
nary passages. 

Under  a  long  continuance  of  the  disease, 
the  hody  becomes  much  emaciated,  the  feet 
oedematous,  great  debility  arises,  the  pulse 
is  frequent  and  small,  and  an  obscure  fever, 
with  all  the  appearance  of  hectic,  prevails. 

The  urine  in  diabetes,  from  being  at 
first  insipid,  clear,  and  colourless,  soon  ac- 
quires a  sweetish  or  saccharine  taste,  its 
leading  characteristic ;  and,  when  sub- 
jected to  experiment,  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  saccharine  matter  is  to  be  extracted 
from  it.  N 

In  some  instances,  the  quantity  of  urine 
is  much  greater  than  can  be  accounted  for 
from  all  tbe  sources  united.  Cases  are  re- 
corded, in  which  25  to  30  pints  were  dis- 
charged in  the  space  of  a  natural  day,  for 
many  successive  weeks,  and  even  months ; 
and  in  which  the  whole  ingesta,  as  was  said, 
did  not  amount  to  half  the  weight  of  the 
urine.  To  account  for  this  overplus,  it 
Iras  been  alleged  that  water  is  absorbed  from 
the  air  by  the  surface  of  the  body* ;  as  also 
that  a  quantity  of  water  is  compounded  in 
the  lungs  themselves. 

Dissections  of  diabetes  have  usually  shown 
the  kidneys  to  be  much  affected.  In  some 
instances,  they  have  been  found  in  a  loose 
flabby  state,  much  enlarged  in  size,  and  of 
a  pale  ash  colour ;  in  others,  they  have 
been  discovered  much  more  vascular  than  in 
a  healthy  state,  approaching  a  good  deal 
to  what  takes  place  in  inflammation,  and 
containing,  in  their  infundibula,  a  quantity 
of  whitish  fluid,  somewhat  resembling  pus, 
but  without  any  sign  of  ulceration  whatever. 
At  the  same  time  that  these  appearances 
have  been  observed  in  their  interior,  the 
veins  on  their  surface  were  found  to  be 
much  fuller  of  blood  than  usual,  form- 
ing a  most  beautiful  net-work  of  vessels, 
the  larger  branches  of  which  exhibited  an 
absorbent  appearance.  In  many  cases  of 
dissection,  the  whole  of  the  mesentery  has 
been  discovered  to  be  much  diseased,  and 
its  glands  remarkably  enlarged  ;  some  of 
them  being  very  hard,  and  of  an  irregular 
texture  ;  others  softer,  and  of  an  uniform 
spherical  shape,  Many  of  the  lacteals  have 
likewise  been  seen  considerably  enlarged. 
The  liver,  pancreas,  spleen,  and  stomach, 
are  in  general  perceived  to  be  in  a  natural 
state  ;  when  they  are  not  so,  the  occurrence 
is  to  be  considered  as  accidental.  The  blad- 
der, in  many  cases,  is  found  to  contain  a 
considerable  quantity  of  muddy  urine. 

A  great  variety  of  remedies  has  been  pro- 
posed for  this  disease  ;  but  their  success  is 
generally  precarious,  or  only  temporary,  at 
least  in  the  mellitic  form  of  the  complaint. 
The  treatment  has  been  generally  conducted 
n  the  principles  of  determining  the  fluid? 


to  other  outlets,  particularly  the  skin,  and 
of  increasing  the  tone  of  the  kidneys.  Dia- 
phoretics are  certainly  very  proper  remedies, 
especially  the  combination  of  opium  with 
ipecacuanha,  or  antimonials,  assisted  by  the 
warm  bath,  suitable  clothing,  and  perhaps 
removal  to  a  milder  climate  :  in  the  insipid 
form  of  diabetes,  this  plan  has  sometimes 
effected  a  cure ;  and  it  appears  that  the 
large  use  of  opium  has  even  the  power  of 
correcting,  for  the  time,  the  saccharine  qua- 
lity of  the  urine.  Cathartics  are  hardly  of 
service,  farther  than  to  keep  the  bowels 
regular.  Tonics  are  generally  indicated  by 
obvious  marks  of  debility  ;  and  if  the  patient 
be  troubled  with  acidity  in  the  primiee  via:, 
alkaline  medicines  will  be  properly  joined 
with  them,  preferring  those  which  have  no 
diuretic  power.  Astringents  have  been 
highly  extolled  by  some  practitioners,  but 
do  not  appear  likely  to  avail,  except  those 
which  pass  off  by  the  urine,  as  uva  ursi ;  or 
the  milder  stimulants,  which  can  be  directed 
to  the  kidneys,  as  copaiba,  &c.  may  correct 
the  laxity  of  those  organs,  if  the  disease  de- 
pend on  this  cause.  The  tinctura  lyttae  must 
be  used  with  great  caution,  and  its  efficacy 
is  not  well  established  :  and  blisters  to  the 
loins  can  only  be  useful  as  counter-irritants, 
though  not  the  most  suitable.  Frequent 
friction,  especially  over  the  kidneys,  wearing 
a  tight  belt,  and  gentle  exercise,  may  assist 
the  recovery  of  the  patient ;  and  when  the 
function  of  the  skin  is  restored,  using  the 
bath  gradually  of  a  lower  temperature,  will 
tend  greatly  to  obviate  its  suppression  after- 
ward. It  is  likewise  highly  important  to 
regulate  the  diet,  especially  in  the  mellitic 
diabetes.  Dr.  Rollo  first  pointed  out  the 
advantage  derived  from  restricting  the  patient 
to  a  diet  principally  of  animal  food,  avoiding 
especially  those  vegetables  which  might  af- 
ford saccharine  matter,  the  urine  becoming 
thereby  of  a  more  healthy  quality,  and  di- 
minishing in  quantity :  but  unfortunately  the 
benefit  appears  but  temporary,  and  the  plan 
is  not  persevered  in  without  distress  to  the 
patient.  The  same  gentleman  recommended 
also  the  sulphuret  of  potash,  and  still  more 
the  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia ;  but  they 
are  very  nauseous  medicines,  and  of  doubt- 
ful efficacy.  Another  plan  of  treating  the 
disease  has  been  more  recently  | 
namely,  by  bleeding,  and  other  antiphlogis- 
tic measures;  and  some  cases  of  it- 
have  been  recorded  :  but  farther  experience 
is  certainly  required,  before  we  should  be 
justified  in  relying  much  upon  it. 

Diabe'tes  hyste'ricus.  Large  discharge 
of  urine  in  hysterical  women. 

Dia'bolus  metallo'rum.    Tin. 

Diabo'tanum.  (From  Sta,  and  /2«Toy»,  ta 
herb.)     A  plaster  made  of  herbs. 

Diaca'dmias.         (From  JVo,  and  W^«» 
cadmia.)     The  name  of  a  plaster  wh 
i*  cadmia. 
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Diacalami'nthes.  From  Jut,  and  x.a/M- 
ju«S»,  calamint.)  The  name  of  an  antidote, 
-whose  chief  ingredient  is  calamint. 

DiACA'RCiwtrM.)  From  <f/a,  and  ko/umvc?, 
a  crab.)  The  name  of  an  antidote  prepared 
from  the  flesh  of  crabs  and  cray-fish. 

Diaca'ryon.  (From  cf/*,  and  K*pvov,  a 
nut.)     Rob  of  nuts,  or  walnuts. 

Diaca'ssia.  (From  <fra,  and  jcaa-o-/*,  cassia.) 
Electuary  of  cassia. 

Diacasto'rium.  (From  $ia,  and  zas-atp, 
castor.)  An  antidote  whose  basis  is  cas- 
tor. 

Diacatho'licon.  (From  Jia,  and  kuBcki- 
xoc,  universal.)  The  name  of  a  purge,  so 
called  from  its  general  usefulness. 

Diacentau'ricm.  (From  Sia,  and  my- 
lax/pm,  centaury.)  The  duke  of  Portland's 
powder  is  so  called,  because  its  chief  ingre- 
dient is  centaury. 

Diacentro'tpm.  (From  Sia.,  and  xtvlpeu, 
to  prick.)  A  eollyrium,  so  called  from  its 
pungency  and  stimulating  qualities. 

Diachai.ci'tis.  (From  tm,  and  £*ax'7/?, 
chalcitis.)  A  plaster  whose  chief  ingredient 
is  chalcitis. 

Diacha'lsis.  (From  £ta%<txce,  to  be  re- 
laxed.) A  relaxation.  The  opening  of  the 
sutures  of  the  head. 

Dtacheiri'smus.  (From  Jia,  and  %ttp,  the 
hand.)  Any  operation  perlbrmed  by  the 
hand. 

Diacheltdo'nium.  (From  <T;a,  and  yiu- 
Smuv,  celandine.)  A  plaster  whose  chiet  in- 
gredient was  the  herb  celandine. 

Diacmore'ma.  (From  J~ia^afia>,  to  sepa- 
rate from.)  Diachorcsis.  Any  excretion,  or 
excrement,  but  chiefly  that  by  stool. 

Diachore'sis.     See  Diachorema. 

Diachri'sta.  (From  <f/«,  and  <x}tai.  to 
anoint.)  Medicines  to  anoint  sore  or  bruised 
parts. 

Diachry'sum.  (From  S~m,  and  yjv<rot, 
gold.)  A  plaster  for  fractured  limbs  ;  so 
named  from  its  yellow  colour. 

Dia'chhum.  (From  iT/a,and^yACf,juice.) 
The  plaster  of  this  name  was  lormerly  made 
of  certain  juices,  but  it  now  means  an  emol- 
lient digestive  plaster. 

Dia'chysis.  (From  cfw,  and  %ya>,  to  pour 
out.)     Fusion  or  melting. 

Diachy'tjca.  (From  d/o^t/*,  to  dissolve.) 
Medicines  which  discuss  and  dissolve  tu- 
mours. 

Diamne'ma.  (From  cf/a,  and  xma>,  to 
move.)     A  slight  dislocation. 

Diaci'ssum.  (From  <fta,  and  «<3-<rcc,  ivy.) 
An  application  composed  of  ivy-leaves. 

Dia'ci.asis.  (From  fia,  and  x.\tue,  to 
break.)     A  small  fracture. 

Diaci.y'sma.  (From  ftaitKufa,  to  wash 
out.)  A  gargarism,  or  wash  for  the 
mouth. 

Diacoccyme'i.on.  (From  diet,  and  kok- 
MfAHKov,  a  plum.)  An  electuary  made  of 
prunes. 

Diaco'pium.     (From    fix.   and    Kafiu,    a 


poppy  head.)     A  composition  made  of  the 
heads  of  poppies. 

Uiaco^ocynthis.  (From  Cta,  and  koxo- 
ituv8<r,  the  colocynth.)  A  j>reparation  whose 
chief  ingredient  is  colocynth. 

Diaco'mma.      (From    Jixxnrlu,     to     cut 

through.)     Diacope.     A  deep  cut  or  wound. 

Dia'cope.     See  Diacomma. 

DiACOPRiE'dA.     (From  J*a,  xorpic,   dung, 

and  <f/£,  a  goat.)     A  preparation  with  goat's 

dung. 

Diacora'llum.  (From  <f/*,  and  nopa?xtcv, 
coral.)  A  preparation  in  which  coral  is  a 
chief  ingredient. 

Dia'crisis.  (From  fiaxptvm,  to  distinguish.) 
The  distinguishing  diseases  one  from  another 
by  their  symptoms. 

Diacro'cium.  (From  fia,  and  Kpons;, 
saffron.)     A  eollyrium  in  which  is  saffron. 

Diacro'cium.  (From  Sia.,  and  xvitpovyx, 
turmeric.)  An  antidote  in  which  is  turme- 
ric or  saffron. 

Diacydo'kium.  (From  ii%,  and  xuSuvia, 
a  quince.)      Marmalade  of  quinces. 

Diadaphni'dion.  (From  Jia,  and  cfapw, 
the  laurel-tree.)  A  drawing-plaster  in  which 
were  bay-berries. 

Diade'ma.  (From  <JWW>,  to  surround.) 
A  diadem  or  bandage  to  put  round  the 
head. 

Diade'xis.  (From  cT.o/^o^ai,  to  trant- 
fcr.)  Diadoche.  A  transposition  of  humours 
from  one  place  to  another. 

Dia'doche.     See  Diadexis. 

Dia'dosis.  (From  hxS'iSaiui,  to  distribute.) 
The  remission  of  a  disorder. 

Dije'resis.  (From  S'taiptu,  to  divide  or 
separate.)  A  solution  of  continuity  of  the 
soft  parts  of  the  human  body. 

DijERe'tica.  (From  hupiu>,  to  divide.) 
Corrosive  medicines. 

DIjETA.  (From  cWaa>,  to  nourish.) 
Diet ;  food.  It  means  also  the  whole  of  the 
non-naturals.     See  Dirt. 

Diaglau'cium.  (From  cTw,  and^xauwey, 
the  blue  juice  of  an  herb.)  An  eye-water 
made  of  the  purging  thistle. 

DIAGNOSIS.  (From  Si*.yivur*u>,  to  dis- 
cern or  distinguish.)  The  science  which  de- 
livers the  signs  by  which  a  disease  may  be 
distinguished  from  another  disease;  hence 
those  symptoms  which  distinguish  such  affec- 
tions are  termed  diagnostic. 

Diagry'dium.  Corrupted  from  dacry- 
dium  or  scammony. 

Diahermoda'ctylum.  (From  /«,  and 
ip/AofttiflvMc,  the  hermodactyl.)  A  purging 
medicine  whose  basis  is  the  hermodactyl. 

Diai'reon.  (From  ita,  and  ipx,  the  lily.) 
Antidote  in  which  is  the  root  of  the  lily. 

Diai'um  (From  ila,  and  iov,  a  violet.) 
A  pastil  whose  chief  ingredient  is  violets. 

Diala'cca.  (From  fa,  and  Aaxxa.)  An 
antidote  in  which  is  the  lacca. 

Dialago'um.  (From  Jut,  and  \ayce;,  a 
hare.)  A  medicine  in  which  is  the  dung  of 
a  hare. 
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Diale'mma.  (From  ti*.k*fx@avm,  to  inter- 
rupt.)     The  remission  of  a  disease. 

Diale'psis.  (From  JixKi/ujUxm,  to  inter- 
rupt.) An  intermission.  Also  a  space  left 
between  a  bandage. 

Diali'banum.  (From  JV«,  and  k&mov,' 
frankincense.)  A  medicine  in  which  frank- 
incense is  a  chief  ingredient. 

Dia'loes.  (From  Jut,  and  «xo»,  the  aloe.) 
A  medicine  chiefly  composed  of  aloes. 

Dialthe'a.  (From  <&*,  and  =tx8a<a,  the 
mallow.)  An  ointment  composed  chiefly  of 
mallows. 

UIA'LYSIS.  (From  <fwwa,  to  dissolve.) 
A  solution  of  continuity,  or  a  destruction  of 
parts. 

DI  A'LYSES.  An  order  in  the  class  locales 
of  Cullen's  nosology. 

Dialy  tica.  (From  ftaWas,  to  dissolve.) 
Medicines  which  heal  wounds  and  fractures. 

Diamargari'ton.  (From  Jttt  and  /uap- 
•yafflic,  pearl.)  An  antidote  in  which  pearls 
are  the  chief  ingredient. 

DiamasSE'ma.  (From  ota,  and  fj.aa-a-ay.ai, 
to  chew.)  A  masticatory,  or  substance  put 
into  the  mouth  and  chewed  to  excite  a  dis- 
charge of  the  saliva. 

Dia'mbra.  (From  Su,  and  nuG?*,  amber.) 
An  aromatic  composition  in  which  was  am- 
bergris. 

Dia'mei^on.  (From  fta,  and  ynxcv,  a 
quince.)  A  composition  in  which  are 
quinces. 

Diami'syos.  (From  J}*,  and  /uiru,  misy.) 
A  composition  in  which  misy  is  an  ingredient. 

DIAMOND.  The  diamond,  which  was 
well  known  to  the  ancients,  is  principally 
found  in  the  western  peninsula  of  India,  on 
the  coast  of  Coromandel,  in  the  kingdoms  of 
Golconda  and  Visapour,  in  the  Island  of 
Borneo,  and  in  the  Brazils. 

They  are  generally  found  bedded  in  yel- 
low ochre,  or  in  rocks  of  free-stone,  or 
quartz,  and  sometimes  in  the  beds  of  running 
waters.  When  taken  out  of  the  earth,  they 
are  incrusted  with  an  exterior  earthy  cover- 
ing, under  which  is  another,  consisting  of  car- 
bonate of  lime. 

In  the  Brazils,  it  is  supposed  that  diamonds 
might  be  obtained  in  greater  quantities  than 
at  present,  if  the  sufficient  working  of  the 
diamond-mines  was  not  prohibited,  in  order 
to  prevent  that  diminution  of  their  commer- 
cial value,  which  a  greater  abundance  of  them 
might  occasion. 

Brazilian  diamonds  are,  in  commercial  esti- 
mation, inferior  to  the  oriental  ones. 

In  the  rough,  diamonds  are  worth  two 
pounds  sterling  the  carat,  or  four  grains,  pro- 
vided they  are  without  blemish.  The  ex- 
pense of  cutting  and  polishing  amounts  to 
about  four  pounds  more.  The  value  how- 
ever is  far  above  what  is  now  stated  when 
they  become  considerable  in  size. 

The  usual  method  of  calculating  the  value 
of  diamonds  is  by  squaring  the  number  of 
carats,  andthen  multiplying  the  amount  bythe 


price  of  a  single  carat:  thus  supposing  one 
carat  to  be  2/.  a  diamond  of  8  carats  is  worth 
128/.  being  8X8X2. 

The  famous  Pigot  diamond  weighs  188 
l-8th  grains. 

Physical  Properties  of  Diamond. 

Diamond  is  always  crystallized,  but  some- 
times so  imperfectly, that  at  first  sight  it  might 
appear  amorphous.  The  figure  of  diamond, 
when  perfect,  is  an  eight-sided  prism.  There 
are  also  cubical,  flat,  and  round  diamonds. 
It  is  the  oriental  diamond  which  crystal- 
lizes into  octohedra,  and  exhibits  all  the 
varieties  of  this  primitive  figure.  The 
diamond  of  Brazil  crystallizes  into  dode- 
cahedia. 

The  texture  of  the  diamond  is  lamellated, 
for  it  may  be  split  or  cleft  with  an  instrument 
of  well-tempered  steel,  by  a  swift  blow  in  a 
particular  direction.  There  are  however 
some  diamonds  which  do  not  appear  to  be 
formed  of  lamina',  but  of  twisted  and  inter- 
woven fibres,  like  those  of  knots  in  wood. 
These  exceed  the  others  greatly  in  hard- 
ness, they  cannot  be  cut  or  polished,  and  are  ' 
therefore  called  by  the  lapidaries  diamonds  of 
nature. 

The  diamond  is  one  of  the  hardest  bodies 
known.  It  resists  the  most  highly-tempered 
steel  file,  which  circumstance  renders  it  neces- 
sary to  attack  it  with  diamond  powder.  It 
takes  an  exquisite  and  lasting  polish.  It  has 
a  great  refractive  power,  and  hence  its  lustre, 
when  cut  into  the  form  of  a  regular  solid,  is 
uncommonly  great.  The  usual  colour  of  dia- 
monds is  a  light  gray,  often  inclining  to  yel- 
low, at  times  lemon  colour,  violet,  or  black, 
seldomer  rose-red,  and  still  more  rarely  green 
or  blue,  but  more  frequently  pale  brown. 
The  purest  diamonds  are  perfectly  transpa- 
rent. The  colourless  diamond  has  a  spe- 
cific gravity  which  is  in  proportion  to 
that  of  water  as  3.512  to  1.000,  according 
to  Brisson.  This  varies  however  considera- 
bly. When  rubbed  it  becomes  positively  elec- 
tric, even  before  it  has  been  cut  by  the 
lipidary. 

Diamond  is  not  acted  upon  by  acids,  or  by 
any  chemical  agent,  oxygen  excepted;  and 
this  requites  a  very  great  increase  of  tempe- 
rature to  produce  any  effect. 

The  diamond  burns  by  a  strong  heat,  with 
a  sensible  flame,  like  other  combustible  bodies, 
attracting  oxygen,  and  becoming  wholly 
converted  into  carbonic  acid  gas  during  that 
process. 

It  combines  with  iron  by  fusion,  and  con- 
verts it,  like  common  charcoal,  into  steel; 
but  diamond  requires  a  much  higher  tempe- 
rature for  its  combustion  than  common  char- 
coal does,  and  even  then  it  consumes  but 
slowly,  and  ceases  to  burn  the  instant  its  tem- 
perature is  lowered. 

It  is  considered  by  modern  chemists  as 
pure  crystallized  carbon.     See  Carbon. 

Diamo'ron.  (From  (T/st,  and  paipov,  a  mul- 
berry.)  A  preparation  of  mulberries. 
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DiaUO'bcHUM.     (From  Sia,  and  /ko^w, 
musk.)  An  antidote  in  which  musk  is  a  chief 
iicnt. 

1  )i a  moto'sis.  (From  iia,  and  uajes,  lint.) 
The  introduction  of  lint  into  an  ulcer  or 
wound. 

Dia'jva.  (A  name  of  the  moon.)  The 
chemical  name  for  silver,  from  its  white 
shining  appearance. 

Diananca'smcs.  (From  J«t,  and  avuyxa^, 
to  force.)  The  forcible  restoration  of  a  luxa- 
ted part  into  its  proper  place.  An  instrument 
to  reduce  a  distorted  spine. 

DIA'NTHUS.     (From  Ait,  <f«c,  Jove,  and 

avfioc,  a  flower  :  so  called  from  the  elegance 

and  fragrance  of  its  flowers.)     The  name  of 

a  genus  of  plants  in  the    Linnsean   system. 

Dccandria.     Order,  Digynia. 

Dia'c-thus  caryophy'llus.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  clove-pink.  Caryophyllum 
rubrum.  Tunica,  Vttonica.  Betonica.  t'oro- 
nqria.  Caryophyllus  hortensis.  Clove  pink. 
Clove  gilliflower.  Clove  July  flower.  This 
fragrant  plant,  Dianthus  caryophyllus  :  Jio- 
ribus  solitariis,squamis  calycinis  subovatis,bre- 
vmimis,  carollis  crenedis,  of  Linnaeus,  grows 
wild  in  several  parts  of  England  ;  but  the 
flowers,  winch  are  pharmaceutical^  employ- 
ed, are  usually  produced  in  gardens  :  they 
have  a  pleasant  aromatic  smell,  somewhat 
allied  to  that  of  clove-spice ;  their  taste  is 
bitterish  and  sub-adstringent.  These  flowers 
were  formerly  in  extensive  use,  but  are 
now  merely  employed  in  form  of  syrup, 
as  a  useful  and  pleasant  vehicle  for  other 
medicines. 

Diapa'sma.  (From  ha.Tri.a-7a,,  to  sprinkle.) 
A  medicine  reduced  to  powder  and  sprinkled 
over  the  body,  or  any  part. 

Diapede'sis.  (From  $ia.7r<£«.a>,  to  leap 
through.)  The  transudation  or  escape  of 
blood  through  the  coats  of  an  artery. 

Diapf/gma.     (From    furr»y. act,   to   close 
together.)     A  surgical  instrument  for  closing 
her  broken  bottles. 

DlAPE'flTE.  (From  <Tia,  and  ertnt,  live.) 
A  medicine  composed  of  five  ingredients. 

DIAPHANOUS.  (From  J/a,  through,  and 
fatw,  to  shine.)  A  term  applied  to  any 
substance  which  is  transparent ;  as  the 
hyaloid  membrane  covering  the  vitreous 
humour  of  the  eye,  which  is  as  transparent  as 
glass. 

DiAPHffi'jsjcuM.  (From  fia,  and  9001%,  a 
date.)     A  medicine  made  of  dates. 

DlA'PHORA.  (From  J/ap sp»,  to  distinguish.) 
The  distinction  of  diseases  by  their  character- 
istic marks  and  symptoms. 

DIAPHORESIS.  (From  Jia<topta>,  to  carry 
through.)  Perspiration  or  increased  cutane- 
ous secretion. 

DIAPHORETICS.  (Diaphoretica,  sc.  me- 
diramenta;  (Prom  <fw^a»,  to  carry  through.) 
cines,  which,  from  being  taken  inter- 
nally, increase  the  discharge  by  the  skin. 
When  this  is  carried  so  far  as  to  be  condensed 
on  the  Mirface.it  form*  sweat  ;  and  the  me- 
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dicines  producing  it  are  named  sudorific?. 
Between  diaphoretics  and  sudorifics  there 
is  no  distinction  ;  the  operation  is  in  both 
cases  the,  same,  and  diners  only  in  degree 
from  augmentation  of  dose  or  employment 
of  assistant  means.  This  class  of  medicines 
comprehends  five  orders:  1.  Pungent  dia- 
phoretics, as  the  volatile  sails,  and  essential 
wis,  which  are  well  adapted  for  the  aged  ; 
those  in  whose  system  there  is  little  sensibi- 
lity ;  those  who  are  difficultly  affected  by 
other  diaphoreties  ;  and  those  whose  sto- 
machs will  not  bear  large  doses  of  medicines. 
2.  Calefacient  diaphoretics,  such  as  serpenta- 
ria  eonlrayerra,  and  guaiarum  :  these  are 
given  in  cases  where  the  circulation  is  low 
and  languid.  3.  Stimulant  diaphoretics,  as  an- 
timonial  and  mercurial  preparations,  which 
are  best  fitted  for  the  vigorous  and  plethoric. 
4.  Antispasmodic  diaphoretics,  as  opium,  mushy 
and  camplure,  which  are  given  to  produce  a 
diaphoresis,  when  the  momentum  of  the 
blood  is  increased.  5.  Diluent  diaphoretics^ 
as  water,  whey,  &c.  which  are  best  calcula- 
ted for  that  habit  in  which  a  predisposition  to 
sweating  is  wanted ;  and  in  which  no  dia- 
phoresis takes  place,  although  there  be  evi- 
dent causes  to  produce  it. 

DIAPHRA'GMA.  {-mails, n.:  from  Sax, 
and  qpxrlw,  to  divide.)  Septum  Iranscersnm, 
The  midrif,  or  diaphragm.  A  muscle  that 
divides  the  thorax  from  the  abdomen.  It  is 
composed  of  two  muscles  ;  the  first  and  su- 
perior of  these  arises  from  the  sternum,  and 
the  ends  of  the  last  ribs  on  each  side.  Its 
fibres,  from  the  semicircular  origination,  tend 
towards  their  centre,  and  terminate  in  a 
tendon,  or  aponeurosis,  which  is  termed 
the  centrum  tendinosum.  The  second  and 
inferior  muscle  comes  from  the  vertebra  of 
the  loins  by  two  productions,  of  which  that 
on  the  right  side  comes  from  the  first,  second, 
arid  third  vertebra;  of  the  loins  ;  that  on  the 
left  side  is  somewhat  shorter,  and  both  these 
portions  join  and  make  the  lower  part  of 
the  diaphragm,  which  joins  its  tendons  with 
the  tendon  of  the  other,  so  that  they  make  but 
one  muscular  partition.  It  is  covered  by 
the  pleura  on  its  upper  side,  and  by  the  pe- 
ritoneum on  the  lower  side.  It  is  pierced 
in  the  middle,  for  the  passage  of  the  vena 
cava  :  in  its  lower  part  for  the  oesophagus, 
and  the  nerves,  which  go  to  the  upper  ori- 
fice of  the  stomach,  and  betwixt  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  inferior  muscle,  passes  the 
aorta,  the  thoracic  duct,  and  the  vena  azygos. 
It  receives  arteries  and  veins  called  phrenic 
or  diaphragmatic,  from  the  cava  and  aorta ; 
and  sometimes  on  its  lower  part  two  branches 
from  the  vina  adiposa,  and  two  arteries  from 
the  lumbares.  It  has  two  nerves  which 
come  from  the  third  vertebra  of  the  neck, 
which  pass  through  the  cavity  of  the  thorax, 
and  are  lost  in  its  substance.  In  its  natural 
situation,  the  diaphragm  is  convex  on  the 
upper  side  towards  the  breast,  and  concave 
on  its  lower  side  towards  the  belly  :  there- 
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fore,  when  its  fibres  swell  and  contract,  u 
must  become  plain  on  each  side,  and  conse- 
quently the  cavity  of  the  breast  is  enlarged 
to  give  liberty  to  the  lungs  to  receive  air  in 
inspiration ;  and  the  stomach  and  intestines 
are  pressed  for  the  distribution  of  their  con- 
tents ;  hence  the  use  of  this  muscle  is  rery 
considerable;  it  is  the  prineij  ul  agent  is  respi- 
ration, particularly  in  inspiration;  for  when 
it  is  in  action,  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  is  en- 
larged, particularly  at  the  sides,  where  the 
lungs  are  chieily  situated  ;  and  as  the  lungs 
must  always  be  contiguous  to  the  inside  of 
the  thorax  and  upper  side  of  the  diaphragm, 
the  air  rushes  into  them,  in  order  to  fill 
up  the  increased  space.  In  expiration  it  is 
relaxed  and  pushed  up  by  the  pressure  of 
the  abdominal  muscles  upon  the  viscera  of 
the  abdomen  ;  and  at  the  same  time  that 
they  press  it  upwards,  they  pull  down  the 
ribs,  by  which  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  is 
diminished,  and  the  air  suddenly  pushed  out 
of  the  lungs. 

Diaphrac.mati'tis.  (From Stapfayfxtt, the 
diaphragm.)  Dittph ragm Ms.  Paraphrt n His. 
An  inflammation  of  the  diaphragm.  See 
Paraphrenias. 
Diaphrac.mi'tis.  See  Paraphrenias. 
Dia'phthora.  (Froin<frap9«p,to  corrupt.) 
An  abortion  where  the  foetus  is  currupted  in 
the  womb. 

Diaphyla'ctica  (From  Jtapu\u<rcree,  to 
preserve.)  Medicines  which  resist  putrefac- 
tion or  prevent  infection. 

Dia'physis.  (From  Jiaqux,  to  divide.)  An 
interstice  or  partition  between  the  joints. 

Diapisselje'um.  (From  tT;*,and  mro-ixam, 
the  oil  of  pitch,  or  liquid  pilch.)  A  composi- 
tion in  which  is  liquid  pitch. 

Dia'plasis.  (From  Sia%\a.T<r(a,  to  put  to- 
gether.) The  replacing  a  luxated  or  frac- 
tured bone  in  its  proper  situation. 

Diapla'sma.  (FroniJin7r>.'J.a-T!c,  to  anoint.) 
An  unction  or  fomentation  applied  to  the 
whole  body  or  any  part. 

Di '  'pwe.  (From  Jiaintu,  to  blow  through, 
nr  pass  gently  as  the  breath  does.)  An  in- 
voluntary and  insensible  discharge  of  the 
urine. 

Dia'pnoe.  (From  Siamm,  to  breathe 
through.)  The  transpiration  of  vapour 
through  the  pores  of  the  skin. 

DiaPNo'ica.  (From  d/azrvEa,  to  transpire.) 
Diaphoretics  or  medicines  which  promote 
perspiration. 

Diapore'ma.  (From  fixTrcpiw,  to  be  in 
doubt.)     Nervous  anxiety. 

Diapo'ron.  (From  ha,  and  tirecptt,  au- 
tumnal fruits.)  A  composition  in  which  are 
f-everal  autumnal  fruits,  as  quinces,  medlars, 
and  services. 

Diapra'ssium.  (From  <T«,  and  srpser- 
*nv,  horehound.)  A  composition  of  hore- 
hound. 

Diapru'num.  (From  Jut,  and  frpovvn,  a 
prune.)     An  electuary  of  prunes. 

DlAPgr/jucCM.    ("From  <T/«.  and  4*,w"  Ihc 


n  scurvy.)     A  medicine  for  tire  itch  wi 
scurvy. 

Diapte'rnes.  (From  Jut,  and  rfyra,  the 
heel.)  A  composition  of  cow  heels  and 
cheese. 

Diaptero'sis.  (From  Jia,  and  rfyor,  a 
feather.)  The  cleaning  the  ears  with  a 
feather. 

Diapye'ma.  (From /**,  and  srvor,  pus.)  A 
suppuration  or  abscess. 

Diapye'mata.  (From  Jia7rv»/uit,  a  suppu- 
ration.)    Suppurating  of  medicines. 

Diap v  e'tica .  (From  fiammf**,  a  suppu* 
ration.)     See  Diapyemata. 

Diarho'cha.  (From  Jta,  and  ^»c  a 
space.)  The  space  between  the  foldings  of 
a  bandage. 

Dia'rius.  (From  dies,  a  day.)  A  term 
applied  to  fevers  which  last  but  one  day. 

Diaroma'ticum.  (From  Jta,  and  «»i- 
ftxlatov,  an  aromatic.)  A  composition  of 
spices. 

Dia'rrhage.  (From  Jiapfiiywfu,  to 
break  asunder.)  A  fracture  of  the  temple 
bones. 

Diarrhodo'meli.  (From  Jitt,phv,  a  rose, 
and  fAihi,  honey.)  Scammony,  agaric,  pep- 
per, and  honey. 

Dia'rrhodon.     (From  Jta,  and  po/si 
rose.)     A  composition  of  roses. 

DIARRHCE'A.      From    ftafptu,   to  flow 
through.)     A  purging.     It  is  distinguished 
by  frequent  stools  with  the  natural  excre- 
ment, not  contagious,  and  seldom  attended 
with  pyrexia.     It  is  a  genus  of  disease  in 
the  class  neuroses  and  order  spasmi  of  Cul- 
len,    containing  the   following   species:    1. 
Diarrhoea  crapulosa.  The  feculent  diarrhoea, 
from  crapulus,  one  who    overloads  his  sto- 
mach.    2.  Diarrhoea  biliosa.    The  bill 
from   an    increased    secretion    of  bile.    3. 
Diarrhoea  mucosa.     The    mucous,  from  a 
quantity  of  slime  being  voided.    4.  Diar- 
rhoea hepatirrheea.     The  hepatic,  in  which 
there  is  a  quantity  of   serous  matter,  some- 
what resembling  the  washings  of  flesh,  void- 
ed ;    the  liver  being  primarily  affected.    6. 
Diarrhoea  lienterica.     The  lientcry ;  when 
the  food  passes  unchanged.     6.  Diarrhoea 
cwliaca.  The  ceeliac  passion :  the  food  passes 
off  in  this  affection  in  a  white  liquid  state 
like  chyle.     7.  Diarrhir.a  verminosa.    Ari- 
sing from  worms.  Diarrhoea  seems  evidently 
to  depend  on  an  increase  of  the  peristaltic 
motion,  or  of  the  secretion  of  the  intestines; 
and  besides    the    causes  already  noticed,  it 
may  arise  from  many  others,  influencing  the 
system  generally,  or  the  particular  seat  of 
the  disease.     Of  the  former  kind   are  cold, 
checking  perspiration,  certain  passions  of  the 
mind,    and    other    disorders,   as    dentition, 
gout,  fever,  &c.     To  the  latter  belong  va- 
rious acrid  ingesta,  drastic  cathartics,  spon- 
taneous acidity,  &c.     In  this  complaint  each 
discharge  is  usually  preceded  by  a  murmur- 
ing noise,   with  a  sense  of  weight  and  un- 
easiness in  the.  hypogastrium.    When  it  i; 
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protracted,  the  stomach  usually  becomes  af- 
tected  with  sickness,  <>r  sometimes  vomiting, 
the  countenance  grows  pale  or  sallow,  and 
the  skin  generally  dry  and  rigid.  Ultimately 
great  debility  and  emaciation,  with  dropsy 
of  the  lower  extremities,  often  supervene. 
ections  of  diarrhoea,  where  it  terminated 
fatally,  have  shown  ulcerations  of  the  inter- 
nal surface  of  the  intestines,  sometimes  to  a 
considerable  extent,  especially  about  the  fol- 
licular glands  ;  in  which  occasionally  a  can- 
cerous character  has  been  observable.  The 
treatment  of  this  complaint  must  vary  great- 
ly according  to  circumstances :  sometimes 
we  can  only  hope  to  palliate,  as  when  it  oc- 
curs in  the  advanced  period  of  phthisis  pul- 
monalis ;  sometimes  it  is  rather  to  be  en- 
couraged, relieving  more  serious  symptoms, 
as  a  bilious  diarrhoea  coming  on  in  fever," 
though  still  some  limits  must  be  put  to  the 
discharge.  Where,  however,  we  are  war- 
ranted in  using  the  most  speedy  means  of 
■topping  it,  the  objects  are,  1.  To  obviate 
theseveral  causes.  2.  To  lessen  the  inordi- 
nate action,  and  give  tone  to  the  intestine. 

1.  Emetics  may  sometimes  be  useful, 
clearing  out  the  stomach,  and  liver,  as  well 
as  determining  to  the  skin.  Cathartics  also, 
expelling  worms,  or  indurated  faeces  ;  but 
any  acrimony  in  the  intestine  would  proba- 
bly cause  its  own  discharge,  and  where  there 
is  much  irritability,  they  may  aggravate  the 
disease :  however,  in  protracted  cases, 
the  alvine  contents  speedily  become  vitia- 
ted, and  renew  the  irritation  ;  which  may 
be  best  obviated  by  an  occasional  mild  ape- 
rient, particularly  rhubarb.  If,  however, 
the  liver  do  not  perform  its  office,  the  intes- 
tine will  hardly  recover  its  healthy  condi- 
tion ;  and  that  may  most  probably  be  effect- 
ed by  the  cautious  use  of  mercury.  Like- 
wise articles  which  determine  the  fluids  to 
other  outlets,  diuretics,  and  particularly  dia- 
phoretics, in  many  cases  contribute  materi- 
ally to  recovery;  the  latter  perhaps  assisted 
by  bathing,  warm  clothing,  gentle  exercise, 
&c.  Diluent,  demulcent,  antacid,  and  other 
chemical  remedies  may  be  employed  to  cor- 
rect acrimony,  according  to  its  particular 
nature.  In  children  teethiug,  the  gums 
should  be  lanced  ;  and  if  the  bowels  have 
been  attacked  on  the  repulsion  of  some  other 
disease,  it  may  often  be  proper  to  endeavour 
to  restore  this.  But  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
importance  is  the  due  regulation  of  the  diet, 
carefully  avoiding  those  articles,  which  are 
likely  to  disagree,  or  irritate  the  bowels, 
and  preferring  such  as  have  a  mild  astrin- 
gent effect,  fish,  milk,  and  vegetables,  little 
acescent,  as  rice,  bread,  &c.  are  best ;  and 
for  the  drink,  madeira  or  brandy,  sufficiently 
diluted,  rather  I  han  malt  liquors. 

II.  Some  of  the  means  already  noticed 
will  help  to  fulfil  the  second  indication  also, 
an  a  wholesome  diet,  exercise,  diaphoretics, 
&c. :  but  there  arc  others  of  more  power, 
which  must  be  resorted  to  in  urgent  c 


At  the  head  of  these  is  opium,  a  full  dose  of 
which  frequently  at  once  effects  a  cure  ;  but 
where  there  is  some  more  fixed  cause,  and  the 
complaint  of  any  standing,  moderate  quan- 
tities repeated  at  proper  intervals  will  answer 
better,  and  other  subsidiary  means  ought  not 
to  be  neglected  ;  aromatics  may  prevent  its 
disordering  the  stomach,  rhubarb  obviate  its 
causing  permanent  constipation,  &c.  To- 
nics are  generally  proper,  the  discharge  itself 
inducing  debility,  and  where  there  is  a  defi- 
ciency of  bile  particularly,  the  lighter  forms 
of  the  aromatic  bitters,  as  the  infusum  calum- 
ba?,  fee.  will  materially  assist;  and  mild 
chalybeates  are  sometimes  serviceable.  In 
protracted  cases  astringents  come  in  aid  of 
the  general  plan,  and  where  opium  disagrees, 
they  may  be  more  necessary  :  but  the  milder 
ones  should  be  employed  at  first,  the  more 
powerful  only  where  the  patient  appears 
sinking.  Chalk  and  lime-water  answer  best 
where  there  is  acidity ;  otherwise  the  pome- 
granate rind,  logwood  extract,  catechu,  kino, 
tormentil,  &c.  maybe  given:  where  these 
fail,  alum,  sulphate  of  zinc,  galls,  or  super- 
acetate  of  lead. 

DIARTHRO'SIS.  (From  ftafr™,  to  arti- 
culate.) A  moveable  connexion  of  bone. 
This  genus  has  five  species,  viz.  enarthrosia, 
arthrodia,  ginglyinus,  trochoides,  and  am- 
pbiarthrosis. 

Djasapo'jyiuiyi.  (From  ifw,  and  «rv. 
soap.)     An  ointment  of  soap. 

Diasaty'rium.  (From  J/a,  and  feflvpnr, 
the  orchis.)  An  ointment  of  the  orchis- 
root. 

Diasc  i'llium.  (From  Jut,  and  <tx/>a*. 
the  squill.)  Oxymel  and  vinegar  of 
squills. 

Diasci'ncus.  (From  JVi,  and  o-xtyzoc,  the 
crocodile.)  A  name  for  the  mithndate,  in 
the  composition  of  which  there  was  a  part 
of  the  crocodile. 

Diasco'rdii/iw.  (From  fia,  and  trKepSiw, 
the  water  germander.)  Electuary  of  scor- 
dium. 

Diask'na.  (From  dice,  and  sena.)  A  me- 
dicine in  which  is  senna. 

Diasmy'rnum.  (From  tf/a,  and  o-juupn. 
myrrh.)     A  collyrium  containing  myrrh. 

Diaso'sth  a.  (From  fato-cefa,  to  preserve.) 
Medicines  which  preserve  health. 

Diaspe'rmatim.  (From  fia,  and  trmp. 
/ma,  seed.)  A  medicine  composed  chiefly  of 
sec!?. 

DlA'SPHAGE.  (From  fiatrQagt»,  to  sepa- 
rate.) Diasphaxis.  The  interstice  between 
two  veins. 

Diasphy'xis.  (From  <f/«,  and  <rq>vfa,  to 
strike.)     The  pulsation  of  an  artery. 

DIA'STASIS.  (From  JWrtytu,  to  sepa- 
rate.) Diastema.  A  separation.  A  sepa- 
ration of  the  ends  of  bones. 

Diaste'atok.  (From  <f<*,  and  rwp,  fat.) 
An  ointment  of  the  fat  of  animals. 

Diastema.     See  Diastasis. 

DIA'STOLE.     (From     «T/«,  and  wiM*, 
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to  stretch.)  The  dilatation  of  the  heat  and 
arteries. 

Diastomo'sis.  (From  J/xrquoa,  to  di- 
late.) Any  dilation,  or  dilatating  instru- 
ment. 

Diastre'mma.  (From  JW/>e?o>,  to  turn 
aside.)  JJiaslrophe.  A  distortion  of  any 
limb  or  part. 

Dia'stkophe.     See  Diastremma. 

Dia'tasis.  (From  £iajwu>,  to  distend.) 
The  extension  of  a  fractured  limb,  in  order 
to  reduce  it. 

Diatecoij'thitm.  (From  eTia,  and  7»ko- 
Mfloj,  the  Jew's  stone.)  An  antidote  con- 
taining lapis  judaicus. 

Diatere'sis.  (FromcTia,and7^«o,to  per- 
forate.)     A  perforation  or  aperture. 

Diatere'tica.  (From  Jut,  and  7«/>f»,  to 
preserve.)  Medicines  which  preserve  health 
and  prevent  disease. 

Diate'ssarost.  (From  cT/=t,  and  Tetra-ctptc, 
four.)  A  medicine  compounded  of  four 
simple,  ingredients. 

Diate'ttigum.  (From  ft*,  and  7«t7/£,  a 
grasshopper.)  A  medicine  in  the  composi- 
tion of  which  were  grasshop] 

DIATHESIS.  (From  J^t/Ax///,  to  dis- 
pose.) Any  particular  state  of  the  body  :  thus, 
in  inflammatory  fever,  there  is  an  inflamma- 
tory diathesis,  and  during  putrid  fever,  a  pu- 
trid diathesis. 

Diathe'smus.  (From  «f/a6s*,  to  run 
through.)  A  rupture  through  which  some 
fluid  escape. 

Diatragaca'ntiivm.  (From  //a, and  rca- 
yaunfa,  tragacanth.)  A  medicine  composed 
of  gum-tragacanth. 

Dia'trium.  (From  J.a,  and7c«c,  three.) 
A  medicine  composed  of  three  simple  in- 
gredients. 

Diaxyla'i.oes.  (From  <fta,  and  |y>.aX5«, 
the  lignum  aloes.)  A  medicine  in  which  is 
lignum  aloes. 

Diazo'ma.  (From  fiafawf/.l,  to  surround  ; 
because  it  surrounds  the  cavity  of  the  thorax.) 
The  diaphragm. 

Diazo'ster.  (From  im^mrmfti^  to  sur- 
round ;  because  when  the  body  is  girded,  the 
belt  usually  lies  upon  it.)  A  name  of  the 
twelfth  vertebra  oi  the  back. 

Dicente'ttm.  (From  tut.,  and  jkv7«*,  to 
stimulate.)  A  pungent  stimulating  coily- 
riiun. 

Dk  hastf.'res.  (From  fi%afa,  to  divide, 
because  they  divide  the  food.)  A  name  of 
the  foreteeth. 

Dichophy'ia.  (From  S'tyji,  double,  and 
$u»,  to  grow.)  A  distemper  of  the  hairs,  in 
which  they  split  and.  ^vaw  Corked. 

DICROTIC.  (Dicroticus,sc. pulsus ;  from 
Ik,  twice,  and  */>ow»,  to  strike.)  A  term gi ven 
to  a  pulse  in  which  the  artery  rebounds  after 
striking,  so  as  to  convey  the  sensation  of  a 
double  pulsation. 

Dictamni'tes.  (From  SiKlxpn:,  dittany.) 
A  wine  medicated  with  dittany. 

DICTA '  VI  \TUS.    (From  Dktamnm,  a  city 


in  Crete,  on  whose  mountains  it  grows.) 
name  of  a  genua  of  plants  in  the  Linnsean 
system.     Class,  Decandria.   Order,  M<m 
■/ltd.     Dittany. 

l)lf  TA'MM'S  A*LBU8.     White  f>; 

bastard    dittany.       Fraxinella.      Dictm 
ullius ;  faHis pimuUis,  caule  simphci,  of  Lin- 
naeus.     The  root  of   this  plant  is  the 
directed    for    medicinal    use;     when    1 
it  has  a  moderately  strong,  not  di 
smell.      Formerly  it   was  much   used   . 
stomachic,  tonic,  and  alexipharmic,  and 
supposed  to  be  a  medicine  of  much  effii 
in    removing  uterine   obstructions  and    de- 
stroying worms;    but  its  medicinal  pov 
became  so  little  regarded  by  modem  ph 
eians,  that  it  had  almost  entirely  fallen  into 
disuse,  till    Baron    Stoerck  brought   it  into 
notice,   by  publishing   several  cases  of    its 
success,  viz.  in  tertian  intermittens,  worms 
(lumbrici.)  and  menstrual  suppressions.    In 
all  these  cases,  he  employed  the  powdered 
root  to  the  extent  of    a  scruple  twice  a  di 
He  also  made  use  of  a  tincture,  prepared  of 
two  ounces  of  the  fresh  root  digested  in  14 
ounces  of  spirit  of  wine  ;    of  this  20  to  50 
drops  two  or  three  times  a  day,  were  sun 
fully    employed    in    epilepsies,    and,   v. 
joined  with  steel,  this  root,  we  are  told, 
of  great  service  to  chl orotic  patients.     The 
dietamnus  undoubtedly,  says  Dr.  Woodville, 
is  a  medicine  of  considerable  power ;    but 
notwithstanding  the  account  of  it  given  by 
Stoerck,  who  seems  to  have  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  its  modus  operandi,  we  may  still  say 
with  Haller  "  nondum  aulem  tires  pro  <k 
talc  txploratus  est?  and  it  is  now  fallen 
disuse. 

Dicta'mntts  cre'ticus.     See  Origin, 
dictomnus. 

Didviw.e'a.  (From  JiSvpot,  double.)  A 
cataplasm;  so  called  by  Galen,  from  the 
double  use  to  which  he  put  it. 

Di'dymi.  (From  «f/ifiY«c, double.)  Twins. 
An  old  name  of  the  testicles,  and  two  emi- 
nences of  the  brain,  from  their  double  pro- 
tuberance. 

Diecbo'mum.  (From  Sin,  and  a&AM», 
to  cast  out.)  A  medicine  causing  an  abor- 
tion. 

Dif.t.e'ctron.  (From  J/a,  and  exetf/w,  am- 
ber.) A  name  of  a  troche,  in  which  amber 
is  an  ingredient. 

DlEMERBROECK,  Isbraivd,  was  born 
near  Utrecht,  in  1G09.  After  gradt 
at  Angers,  he.  went  to  Nimeguen  in  1636, 
and  for  some  years  continued  i'reely  attend- 
ing those,  who  were  ill  of  the  plague,  which 
raged  with  great  violence,  and  of  which 
he  subsequently  published  an  acconnt.  This 
obtained  him  much  credit ;  and  in  1642, 
he  was  made  professor  extraordinary  in  me- 
dicine at  Utrecht  ;  when  he  gave  lectures 
on  that  subject,  as  well  as  on  anatomy, 
which  rendered  him  very  popular.  He  re- 
ceived also  other  distinctions  at  that  univer- 
sity, and  continued  in  high   esteem  till  hw 
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a  in  1674.  He  was  author  besides  of 
of  anatomy,  and  several  other 
works  in  medicine  and  surgery ;  part  of 
which  were  published  after  his  death  by  his 
yon,  especially  his  treatise  on  the  measles 
and  smallpox. 

Dikrvi'm.a.  (Named  in  honour  of  Mr. 
Dierville,  who  first  brought  it  from  Arcadia.) 
See  Loniccra  dierrilla. 

DIET.  Diazta.  The  dietetic  part  of 
medicine  is  no  inconsiderable  branch,  and 
seems  to  require  a  much  greater  share  of 
regard  than  it  commonly  meets  with.  A 
great  variety  of  diseases  might  be  removed 
by  the  observance  of  a  proper  diet  and 
regimen,  without  the  assistance  of  a  medi- 
cine, were  it  not  for  the  impatience  of  the 
sufferers.  However,  it  may  on  all  occa- 
sions come  in  as  a  proper  assistant  to  the 
cure,  which  sometimes  cannot  be  performed 
without  a  due  observance  of  the  non-natu- 
rals. That  food  is,  in  general,  thought  the 
best  and  most  conducive  to  long  life,  which 
is  most  simple,  pure,  and  free  from  irritating 
qualities,  and  such  as  approaches  nearest  to 
the  nature  of  our  own  bodies  in  a  healthy 
state,  or  is  capable  of  being  easiest  converted 
into  their  substance  by  the  vis  vitse,  after  it 
has  been  duly  prepared  by  the  art  of  cookery  ; 
but  the  nature,  composition,  virtues,  and  uses 
of  particular  aliments  can  never  be  learnt  to 
satisfaction,  without  the  assistance  of  practical 
chemistry. 

DIET  DRINK.  An  alterative  decoction 
employed  daily  in  considerable  quantities, 
at  least  from  a  pint  to  a  quart.  The  de- 
coction of  sarsaparilla  and  mezereon,  the 
Lisbon  diet  drink,  is  the  most  common  and 
most  useful. 

DIETE'TICS.  That  part  of  medicine 
which  consider  the  way  of  living  with  rela- 
tion to  food,  or  diet,  suitable  to  any  par- 
ticular rase. 

Die'xodos.  (From  ef«,  and  itiSoc,  a  way 
to  pass  out.)  Dodios.  In  Hippocrates  it 
means  evacuation  by  stool. 

I  )i  i  i  i.a'tio.  (From  diffio,  to  blow  away.) 
Perspiration. 

I  )l(  i  V'STIUCUS.  {Digastricus,se.  muse. 
from  <f/c,  twice,  and  ■yavriip,  a  belly.) 
Bivt  iih r  maxillm  of  Albinus.  Mastoido- 
hggenien  of  Dumas.  A  muscle  so  called 
from  its  having  two  bellies,  situated  exter- 
nally between  the  lower  jaw  and  os  hyoides. 
It  arises  by  a  fleshy  belly,  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  processes  mastoideus,  and  de- 
Ling,  1 1  contracts  into  a  round  tendon, 
which  passes  through  the  stylohyoideus,  and 
an  annular  ligament  which  is  fastened  to  the 
os  hyoides :  then  it  grows  fleshy  again,  and 
i  Is  towards  the  middle  of  the  edge  of 
the  lower  jaw,  where  it  is  inserted.  Its  use 
is  to  open  the  mouth  by  pulling  the  lower 
jaw  downwards  and  backwards;  and  when 
the  jaws  are  shut,  (o  raise  the  larynx,  and 
consequently  the  pharynx,  upwards,  as  iu 
deglutition. 
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Digere'jvtia.  (From  digero,  to  digest.) 
Medicines  which  promote  the  secretion  of 
proper  pus  in  wounds  and  ulcers. 

DIGESTION.  (Digestio,  from  digero,  t* 
dissolve.) 

1.  An  operation  in  which  such  matters  as 
are  intended  to  act  slowly  on  each  other  are 
exposed  to  a  slow  heat,  continued  lor  some 
time. 

2.  The  change  that  the  food  undergoes 
in  the  stomach,  by  which  it  is  converted 
into  chyme.  The  circumstances  necessary 
to  effect  a  healthy  digestion  of  the  food 
are,  1.  A  certain  degree  of  heat  of  the 
stomach.  2.  A  free  mixture  of  saliva  with 
the  food  in  the  mouth.  3.  A  certain  quantity 
of  healthy  gastric  juice.  4.  The  natural 
peristaltic  motion  of  the  stomach.  5.  The 
pressure  of  the  contraction  and  relaxation 
of  the  abdominal  muscles  and  diaphragm. 
From  these  circumstances,  the  particles  of 
the  food  are  softened,  dissolved,  diluted, 
and  intimately  mixed  into  a  soft  pap, 
called  chyme,  which  passes  through  the 
pylorus  of  the  stomach  into  the  duodenum. 
The  fluid,  which  is  termed  gastric  juice, 
is  separated  by  the  minute  arteries  openin" 
into  the  cavity  of  the  stomach.  See  Gastric 
Juice.  From  various  experiments  of  phy- 
siologists, it  is  ascertained  that  the  gastric 
juice  reduces  the  aliments  into  a  uniform 
pap  or  paste,  even  out  of  the  body  ;  that  it 
acts  in  the  same  manner  after  death  ;  and 
that  it  is  the  chief  agent  in  the  process  of 
digestion. 

Animals  only  are  invested  with  organs  of 
digestion  ;  every  one,  from  man  to  the  poly- 
pus, presents  an  alimentary  canal  differently 
formed  ;  the  existence  of  a  digestive  appara- 
tus, then,  could  be  given  as  an  essential  cha- 
racter of  animal  life.  In  man,  this  consists 
of  a  long  canal  extending  from  the  mouth 
to  the  anus,  into  which  open  the  excre- 
tory ducts  of  \arious  glands,  situated  in 
the  vicinity,  that  secrete  liquors,  necessary 
to  alter,  liquefy,  and  animalize  alimentary 
matter. 

It  would  be  useless  to  recapitulate  the 
hypotheses  formed  to  explain  digestion; 
they  may  be  reduced  to  coction,  fermenta- 
tion, trituration, putrefaction,  and  maceration 
of  the  food  received  into  the  cavity  of  the 
stomach.  Physiologists  are  generally  agreed, 
at  present,  in  considering  digestion  in  the 
stomach  as  a  solution  of  the  aliment  by 
the  gastric  juice.  This  liquid,  copiously 
poured  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  sto- 
mach, when  this  viscus  is  irritated  by  the 
presence  of  food,  is  the  production  of  ar- 
terial exhalation  ;  it  is  neither  an  acid  nor 
alkali,  and  seems  to  be  of  a  nature  nearly 
analogous  to  saliva;  the  gastric  juice  pos- 
sessing great  solvent  properties,  penetrates 
into  the  alimentary  matter  on  all  sides 
separates  and  divides  its  particles,  combines 
with  it,  changes  its  composition,  and  im- 
preses    qualities   very  different  from  those 
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succeeding."  Although  the  digitalis  is  now 
generally  admitted  to  be  a  very  powerful 
diuretic,  yet  it  is  but  justice  to  acknowledge 
that  tin  *  medicine  has  more  frequently  failed 
than  could  have  been  reasonably  expected 
from  a  comparison  of  the  facts  stated  by  Dr. 
Withering.  The  dose  of  the  dried  leaves 
in  powder,  is  from  one  to  three  grains  twice 
a  day.  But  if  a  liquid  medicine  be  pre- 
ferred, a  drachm  of  the  dried  leaves  is  to  be 
infused  for  four  hours,  in  half  a  pint  of 
boiling  water,  adding  to  the  strained  liquor 
an  ounce  of  any  spirituous  water.  One 
ounce  of  this  infus;on,  given  twice  a  day,  is 
a  medium  dose.  It  is  to  be  continued  in 
these  doses  till  it  either  acts  upon  the  kid- 
neys, the  stomach,  the  pulse,  (which,  as  has 
been  said,  it  has  a  remarkable  power  of  low- 
ering,) or  the  bowels. 

Tl  '   i initiation  of    this  remedy    re- 

quires to  be  conducted  with  much  caution. 
Its  effects  do  not  immediately  appear ;  and 
when  the  doses  are  too  frequent,  or  too 
quickly  augmented,  its  action  is  concentrated 
so  as  to  produce  frequently  the  most  violent 
symptoms.  The  general  rules  are,  to  begin 
with  a  small  dose,  to  increase  it  gradually, 
till  the  action  is  apparent  on  the  kidneys, 
stomach,  intestines,  or  vascular  system ;  and 
immediately  suspending  its  exhibition,  when 
its  effects  on  any  of  these  parts  take 
place. 

The  symptoms,  arising  from  too  large  a 
dose  of  digitalis  are,  extreme  sickness,  ver- 
tigo, indistinct  vision,  incessant  vomiting, 
and  a  great  reduction  of  the  force  of  the 
circulation,  terminating  sometimes  in  syn- 
cope, or  convulsions.  They  are  relieved  by 
frequent  and  small  doses  of  opium,  brandy, 
aromatic.-,  and  strong  bitters,  and  by  a 
blister  applied  to  the  region  of  the  sto- 
mach. 

Digi'tium.  (From  digitus,  a  finger.)  A 
contraciton  of  the  finger-joint.  A  parony- 
chia, or  whitlow,  or  other  sore,  upon  the 
finger. 

DI'GITUS.  (From  digero,  to  direct.) 
A  finger. 

Di'gitus  majvus.  A  finger.  Thefingers 
and  thumb  in  each  hand  consist  of  fourteen 
bones,  there  being  three  to  each  finger,  and 
two  to  the  thumb  ;  they  are  a  little  convex 
and  round  towards  the  back  of  the  hand,  but 
hollow  and  plain  towards  the  palm,  except 
the  last,  where  the  nails  are.  The  order  of 
their  disposition  is  called  first,  second,  and 
third  phalanx.  The  first  is  longer  than  the 
second,  and  the  second  longer  than  the 
third.  What  has  been  said  of  the  fingers, 
applies  to  the  toes  also. 

Di'gitus  pe'dis.  A  toe.  See  Digitus 
manus, 

Diglo'ssum.  (From  cf<c,  double,  and 
yxeea-irtt,  a  tongue ;  so  called  because  above 
its  leaf  there  grows  a  lesser  leaf,  like  two 
tongues.)  The  laurus  Alexandrina.  Galen 
speaks  of  a  man  born  with  two  tongues. 


Digno'tio.  (From  dignoseo,  to  distin- 
guish.)    See  Diagnosis. 

Dihje'maton.  (From  Ja»,  and  ai/u<r, 
blood.)  An  antidote  in  which  is  the  blood  of 
many  animals. 

Diha'lon.  (From  J«,  and  o\c,  salt.)  A 
plaster  prepared  with  salt  and  nitre,  adapted 
to  foul  ulcers. 

Dii'petes.  (From  Zai,  J/oc,  Heaven, 
and  raruclui,  to  fall :  i.  c.  falling  as  ram.)  An 
epithet  applied  by  Hippocrates  to  semen, 
when  it  is  discharged  like  a  sudden  shower 
of  ram. 

Dilata'tio.  (From  dilato,  to  enlarge.) 
Dilatation,  or  enlargement.     Diastole. 

DILA'TOR,  (From  dilato,  to  enlarge.) 
The  name  of  some  muscles  whose  office  is  to 
open  and  enlarge  parts. 

Dilato'res  ala'rum  ka'si.  See  Levator 
labii  superoris. 

Dilato'rium.  (From  dilato,  to  enlarge.) 
A  surgical  instrument  for  enlarging  any 
part.     A  speculum  oris. 

Dill.     See  Ancthum. 

D  I  L  U  ENTS.  (Diluentia,  sc.  medica- 
menta  ;  from  diluo,  to  wash  away.)  Those 
substances  which  increase  the  proportion  of 
fluid  in  the  blood.  It  is  evident  that  this 
must  be  done  by  watery  liquors.  Water  is, 
indeed,  properly  speaking,  the  only  diluent. 
Various  additions  are  made  to  it  to  render 
it  pleasant,  and  frequently  to  give  it  a 
slightly  demulcent  quality.  But  these  are 
not  sufficiently  important,  to  require  to  be 
noticed,  or  to  be  classed  as  medicines. 

Diluents  are  merely  secondary  remedies. 
They  are  given  in  acute  inflammatory  dis- 
eases, to  lessen  the  stimulant  quality  of  the 
blood.  They  are  used  to  promote  the  action 
of  diuretics  in  dropsy,  and  to  favour  the 
operation  of  sweating. 

Di'nica.  (From  <f/vo?,  giddiness.)  Me- 
dicines which  relieve  a  giddiness. 

Di'nos.  (From  feme,  to  turn  round.) 
A  vertigo,  or  giddiness. 

Dio'cres.     The  name  of  a  lozenge. 

Di'odos.  (From  Jia,  and  oJot,  the  way 
through.)     Evacuation  by  stool. 

Dkena'wthes.  (From  fia,  and  <«vov8d, 
the  flower  of  the  vine.)  A  remedy  said  to 
be  good  for  cholera,  in  which  was  the 
flower  of  the  vine-tree. 

Dio'cmus.  (From  fiana,  to  persecute.) 
A  distressing  palpitation  of  the  heart. 

DIONIS,  Peter,  was  born  about  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century,  and  educated  to 
the  practice  of  surgery.  He  was  appointed 
to  read  the  lectures  in  anatomy,  &c.  in  the 
royal  gardens  at  Paris,  instituted  by  Lewis 
XIV.,  and  after  this,  surgeon  to  the  queen, 
and  other  branches  of  the  royal  family, 
which  offices  he  held,  with  great  credit,  to 
his  death  in  1718.  His  first  publication 
gave  an  account  of  a  woman  who  died  in  the 
sixth  month  of  pregnancy,  of  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  a  ruptured  uterus  :  but  as  he 
states  that  there  were  two  uteri,  it  is  ^i5- 
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pe.cted  that  the  ruptured  part  was  one  oi 
the  fallopian  tubes  much  enlarged.  He 
afterward  gave  a  useful  epitome  of  anato- 
my, which  was  very  favourably  received, 
passed  through  several  editions,  and  was 
even  translated  into  the  Tartar  language,  by 
order  of  the  Emperor  of  China.  His  next 
work,  a  course  of  surgical  operations,  ob- 
tained still  more  celebrity,  which  it  even 
now  in  some  degree  retains,  especially  as 
commented  upon  by  Heister.  Besides  these, 
a  dissertation  on  sudden  death,  and  a  trea- 
tise on  midwifery,  were  published  by  this 
author. 

Dionysi'sccs.  (From  iuowtrcc,  Bacchus, 
who  was  of  old  represented  as  having  horns.) 
Certain  bony  excrescences,  near  the  temples, 
were  called  dionysisci. 

Dionysojvy'mphas.  (From  A/owa-cc,  Bac- 
chus, and  vvu<px,/a.  nymph.)  An  herb  which, 
if  bruised,  smells  of  wine,  and  yet  resists 
drunkenness. 

Diopo'rum.  (From  JVu,  and  c7rapt,  au- 
tumnal fruits.)  A  medicine  composed  of 
ripe  fruits  for  quincy. 

Dio'ptra.  (From  J'io7f]o/uai,  to  see 
through.)  Dioptron.  Speculum  ani,  oris, 
or  uteri.     Also  the  lapis  specularis. 

Dio'ptrica.  (From  fio7rlofxai,  to  see 
through.)  Dioptrics,  or  doctrine  of  the 
refraction  of  light. 

Dioptri'smus.  (From  /ioa-'Jo/uav,  to  see 
through.)  Dilatation  of  any  natural  pas- 
sage. 

Dio'robum.  (From  Sia,  and  s^mj,  a 
vetch.  A  medicine,  in  the  composition  of 
which  there  are  vetches. 

Diorrho'sis.  (From  Jia,  and  cptos,  the 
serum.)  Dioresis.  A  dissolved  state  of  the 
blood.  A  conversion  of  the  humours  into 
serum  and  water. 

Diorthro'sis.  (From  efw/ifl/ica),  to  direct.) 
The  reduction  of  a  fracture. 

DIOSCO'REA.  (Named  in  honour  of 
Dioscorides.) 

1 .  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Diozcia.  Order, 
Hexandria. 

2.  An  esculent  root  called  the  yam,  is 
obtained  principally  from  three  species  of 
Dioscorea,  the  alata,  bulbifera,  and  sativa. 
They  grow  spontaneously  in  both  Indies, 
and  their  roots  are  promiscuously  eaten  as 
the  potato  is  with  us.  There  is  great 
variety  in  the  colour,  size,  and  shape  of 
yams ;  some  are  generally  blue  or  brown, 
round  or  oblong,  and  weigh  from  one  pound 
to  two.  They  are  esteemed  when  dressed 
as  being  nutritious  and  easy  of  digestion, 
and  are  preferred  to  wheaten  bread.  Their 
taste  is  somewhat  like  the  potato,  but 
more  luscious.  The  negroes,  whose  com- 
mon food  is  yams,  boil  and  mash  them. 
They  are  also  ground  into  flour,  and  made 
into  bread  and  puddings. 

When  they  are  to  be  kept  for  some  time, 
thev  are  f;xpo=ed  upon   the  ground  to  the 


sun,  as  we  do  onions,  and  when*  sufficiently 
withered,  they  are  put  into  dry  sand  in  casks, 
and  placed  in  a  dry  garret,  where  they  re- 
main often  for  many  seasons  without  losing 
any  of  their  primitive  goodness. 

Diosco'rea  ala'ta.     See  Dioscorea. 

Diosco'rea  bulbi'fera.  See  Dioscoreat 

Diosco'rea  sati'va.     See  Dioscorea. 

DIOSCO'RIDES,  Pedacius,  or  Peda- 
jtius,  a  celebrated  Greek  physician  and  bo- 
tanist of  Anazarba,  in  Cilicia,  now  Cara- 
mania,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the 
time  of  Nero.  He  is  said  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally a  soldier,  but  soon  became  eminent 
as  a  physician,  and  travelled  much  to  im- 
prove his  knowledge.  He  paid  particular 
attention  to  the  materia  medica,  and  espe- 
cially to  botany,  as  subservient  to  medicine. 
He  profited  much  by  the  writings  of  Theo- 
phrastus,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  more 
philosophical  botanist.  Dioscorides  has  left 
a  treatise  on  the  materia  medica,  in  five 
books,  chiefly  considering  plants;  also  two 
books  on  the  composition  and  application  of 
medicines,  an  essay  on  antidotes,  and  an- 
other on  venomous  animals.  His  Works  have 
been  often  printed  in  modern  times,  and 
commented  upon,  especially  by  Matthiolus. 
He  notices  about  600  plants,  but  his  de- 
scriptions are  often  so  light  and  superficial, 
as  to  leave  their  identity  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture ;  which  is  perhaps  of  no  very  great 
medical  importance ;  though  their  virtues 
being  generally  handed  down  from  the 
Greeks,  it  might  be  useful  to  ascertain  which 
particular  plants  they  meant. 

Dioscu'ri.  (i.  e.  A/sc,  Koi>/>«,  the  sons  of 
Jupiter,  or  Castor  and  Pollux.)  The  paro- 
tids were  so  named  from  their  twin-like 
equality  in  shape  and  position. 

Diospy'ros  lotus.  Indian  date  plum. 
The  fruit,  when  ripe,  has  an  agreeable  taste, 
and  is  very  nutritious. 

Dioxel.e'um.  From  <f/a,  cgvs,  acid,  and 
ihtuw,  oil.)  A  medicine  composed  of  oil  and 
vinegar. 

Dio'xos.  (From  <5~ta,  and  o%uc,  acid.)  A 
collyrium  composed  chiefly  of  vinegar. 

Diplasia'smps.  (From  fartou,  to  double.) 
The  re-exacerbation  of  a  disease. 

DI'PLOE.  (From  Smxom,  to  double.) 
Medilullium.  The  spongy  substance  between 
the  two  tables  of  the  skull. 

DIPLO'PIA.  (From  Jittxscc,  double,  and 
oirro/uai,  to  see.)  Visits  duplicatus.  A  dis- 
ease of  the  eye,  in  which  the  person  sees 
an  object  double  or  triple.  Dr.  C ullen  makes- 
it  a  variety  of  the  second  species  of  pseudo- 
blepsis,  which  he  calls  mutans,  in  which  ob- 
jects appear  changed  from  what  they  really 
are:  and  the  disease  varies  according  to  the 
variety  of  the  remote  cause. 

Di'pnous.     (From  iftc,  twice,  andjrvaa,  to 
breathe.)    An  epithet  for  wounds  which  are 
perforated  quite  through,  and  admit  the  au- 
nt both   ends. 
DI'PSAC'US.  (From<T4», thirst.)  Dipsacw, 
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J.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnacan  system,  so  called  from  the  concave 
situation  of  its  leaves,  which  hold  water,  hy 
which  the  thirst  of  the  traveller  may  be  re- 
lieved. Class,  Syngenesia.  Order,  Polyga- 
mia.     The  teasel. 

2.  A  diabetes,  from  the  continual  thirst 
attending  it. 

Dipyre'kcm.  (From  «f/c,  twice, and  trvpm, 
a  berry.)  A  berry,  or  kernel ;  a  probe  with 
two  buttons. 

Dipyri'tes.  (FromJVc,  twice,  and  ■n-up, 
fire.)  Dipyros.  An  epithet  given  by  Hip- 
pocrates to  bread  twice  baked,  and  which  he 
recommended  in  dropsies. 

DIRE'CTOR.  (From  dirigo,  to  direct.) 
A  hollow  instrument  for  guiding  an  incisor- 
knife  ;  also  the  name  of  a  muscle  which  lifts 
up  the  penis. 

Directo'res  pe'nis.  (From  dirigo,  to 
direct.)     The  same  as  erectores  penis. 

Diri'nga.  A  name,  in  the  isle  of  Java, 
lor  the  calamus  aromaticus. 

DiSce'SSUS.  (From  discedo,  to  depart.) 
The  separation  of  any  two  bodies,  before 
united  by  chemical  operation. 

Discifo'rmis.  (From  discus,  a  quoit,  and 
forma,  likeness.)  Resembling  a  disk,  or 
quoit,  in  shape.  It  is  applied  to  the  knee- 
pan. 

Discoi'jjes.  (From  Jhtx.cs,  a  quoit.)  Re- 
sembling a  disk,  or  quoit,  in  shape.  It  is 
applied  to  the  crystalline  humour  of  the 
eye. 

Discri'men.  A  small  roller.  A  term 
applied  to  the  diaphragm. 

DISCUTIENTS.  (Discutientia,  sc.  mc- 
dicamenta ;  from  discutio,  to  shake  in  pieces.) 
Discusoria.  Diachytica.  A  term  in  sur- 
gery applied  to  those  substances  which 
possess  a  power  of  repelling  or  resolving 
tumours. 

DISEASE.  Morbus.  Any  alteration 
from  a  perfect  state  of  health,  is  a  disease. 
A  disease  is  variously  termed  :  when  it  per- 
vades the  whole  system,  as  an  inflammatory 
fever,  it  is  called  a  general  disease,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  inflammation  of  the  eye,  or 
any  other  viscus,  which  is  a. partial  or  local 
one;  and  when  it  does  not  depend  on  an- 
other disease,  it  is  termed  an  idiopathic  dis- 
ease, (which  may  be  either  general  or  par- 
tial,) to  distinguish  it  from  a  symptomatic 
affection,  which  depends  upon  another  dis- 
ease, and  is  produced  by  consent  of  parts. 
See  also  Endemic,  Epidemic,  Sporadic, 
&c. 

DISLOCATION.  (From  disloco,  to  put 
out  of  place.)  Luxation.  The  secession  of 
a  bone  of  a  moveable  articulation  from  its 
natural  cavity. 

DISPE'NSARY.  (Dispensarium,  from 
dispendo,  to  distribute.)  The  shop,  or 
place,  in  which  medicines  are  prepared. 
Also  the  name  of  an  institution,  in  which 
the  poor  are  supplied  with  medicines  and 
?dvice. 

msPE'NSATORY.       (Dtipensatot  i 


from  (hspendo,  to  distribute.)  AnhdotanUni. 
A  book  which  treats  of  the  composition  of 
medicines. 

D1SSKCTION.  (From  disseco,  to  cut 
asunder.)  The  cutting  to  pieces  of  any  part 
of  an  animal,  or  vegetable,  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  its  structure. 

DissEPTiM.  (From  disscpio,  to  enclose 
round.)  The  diaphragm,  or  membrane, 
which  divides  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  from 
the  abdomen. 

Dissolve'ntia.  (From  dissolvo,  to  loosen.) 
Medicines  which  loosen  and  dissolve  morbid 
concretions  in  the  body.  In  chemistry,  it 
means  menstrua. 

Dissolu'ttjs.  (From  dissolvo,  to  loosen.) 
Loose.  An  epithet  applied  to  the  dysentery, 
or  morbus  dissolutus. 

Diste'ntio.  (From  distendo,  to  stretch 
out.)  Distention,  or  dilatation.  A  con- 
vulsion. 

Disti'chia.     See  Distickiasis. 

DISTICHI' ASIS.  (From  <W#<z :  from 
iT«,  double,  and  r/^of,  a  row.)  Districhiatis. 
J)istichia.  A  disease  of  the  eyelash,  in 
which  there  is  a  double  row  of  hairs,  the  one 
row  growing  outwards,  the  other  inwards 
toward?  the  eye. 

DISTILLATION.  (From  dislillo,  to  drop 
little  by  little.)  Alsacta.  Catastagmos.  A 
chemical  process,  very  similar  to  evapora- 
tion, instituted  to  separate  the  volative  from 
the  fixed  principles,  by  means  of  heat. 
Distillatory  vessels  are  either  alembics  or 
retorts ;  the  former  consist  of  an  inferior 
vessel,  called  a  cucurbit,  designed  to  contain 
the  matter  to  be  examined,  and  having  an 
upper  part  fixed  to  it,  called  the  capital,  or 
head.  In  this  last,  the  vapours  are  conden- 
sed by  the  contact  of  the  surrounding  air,  or, 
in  other  cbfcs,  by  the  assistance  of  cold 
water  surrounding  the  head,  and  contained 
in  a  vessel  called  the  refrigeratory.  From 
the  lower  part  of  the  capital  proceeds  a  tube, 
called  the  nose,  beak,  or  spout,  through 
which  the  vapours,  after  condensation,  are, 
by  a  proper  figure  of  the  capital,  made  to 
flow  into  a  vessel  called  the  receiver,  which 
is  usually  spherical.  These  receivers  have 
different  names,  according  to  their  figure, 
being  called  mattrasses,  balloons,  &c.  Re- 
torts are  a  kind  of  bottle  of  glass,  pottery, 
or  metal,  the  bottom  being  spherical,  and 
the  upper  part  gradually  diminishing  into  a 
neck,  which  is  turned  on  one  side. 

DISTORTION.  (From  distorqueo,  to 
wrest  aside.)  Dislortio.  A  term  applied  to 
the  eyes,  when  a  person  seems  to  turn  them 
from  the  object  he  would  look  at,  and  is  then 
called  squinting,  or  strabismus.  It  also  sig- 
nifies the  bending  of  a  bone  preternaturally 
to  one  side ;  as  distortion  of  the  spine,  or 
vertebrae. 

Disto'rtor.  (From  distorqueo,  to  wrest 
aside.)  A  muscle,  whose  office  is  to  draw 
the  mouth  awry. 

Disto'rtor  o'ris.  (From  distorqueo,  t<"» 
wresl  a-ude.)     The  zygomaticus  minor. 
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Districhi'asis.     See  Distichiasis 

Di'strix.  (From  <J/c,  double,  and  6pi%,  the 
hair.)  A  disease  of  the  hair,  when  it  splits 
and  divides  at  the  end. 

Dittandcr.     See  Lepidium  sativum. 

Dittany,  bastard.     See  Dictamnus  albus. 

Dittany  of  Crete.  See  Origanum  dictam- 
nus. 

Dittany,  white.     See  Dictamnus  albus. 

DIURE'SIS.  ^rom  Sia.,  through,  and  ovf.ta>, 
to  make  water.)  An  increased  secretion  of 
urine.     It  is  also  applied  to  a  diabetes. 

DIURETICS.  Ipluretica, sc.  medicamen- 
ta,  JiouftiTua  :  from  ftwpwK,  a  discharge  of 
urine.)  Those  medicines  or  substances  are 
so  called  which,  when  taken  internally,  aug- 
ment the  flow  of  urine  from  the  kidneys. 
It  is  obvious  that  such  an  effect  will  be  pro- 
duced by  any  substance  capable  of  stimula- 
ting the  secreting  vessels  of  the  kidneys. 
All  the  saline  diuretics  seem  to  act  in  this 
manner.  They  are  received  into  the  circu- 
lation ;  and,  passing  off  with  the  urine,  sti- 
mulate the  vessels,  and  increase  the  quantity 
secreted. 

There  are  other  diuretics,  the  effect  of 
which  appears  not  to  arise  from  direct  appli- 
cation, but  from  an  action  excited  in  the  sto- 
mach, and  propagated  by  nervous  communi- 
cation to  the  secreting  urinary  vessels. 

The  diuretic  operation  of  squill,  and  se- 
veral other  vegetables,  appears  to  be  of  this 
kind. 

There  is  still,  perhaps,  another  mode  in 
which  certain  substances  produce  a  diuretic 
effect ;  that  is,  by  promoting  absorption. 
When  a  large  quantity  of  watery  fluid  is 
introduced  into  the  circulating  mass,  it  sti- 
mulates the  secreting  vessels  of  the  kidneys, 
and  is  carried  off  by  urine.  If,  therefore, 
absorption  be  promoted,  and  if  a  portion  of 
serous  fluid,  perhaps  previously  effused,  be 
taken  up,  the  quantity  of  fluid  secreted  by 
the  kidneys  will  be  increased.  In  this  way 
digitalis  seems  to  act :  its  diuretic  effect,  it 
has  been  said,  is  greater  when  exhibited  in 
dropsy  than  it  is  in  health. 

On  the  same  principle,  (the  effect  arising 
from  stimulating  the  absorbent  system,)  may 
probably  be  explained  the  utility  of  mer- 
cury in  promoting  the  action  of  several  diu- 
retics. 

The  action  of  these  remedies  is  promoted 
by  drinking  freely  of  mild  diluents.  It  is 
also  influenced  by  the  state  of  the  surface  of 
the  body.  If  external  heat  be  applied,  diu- 
resis is  frequently  prevented,  and  diaphoresis 
produced.  Hence  the  doses  of  them  should 
be  given  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  the 
patient,  if  possible,  be  kept  out  of  bed. 

The  direct  effects  of  diuretics  are  suffi- 
ciently evident.  They  discharge  the  watery 
part  of  the  blood ;  and,  by  that  discharge, 
they  indirectly  promote  absorption  over  the 
whole  system. 

Dropsy  is  the  disease  in  which  they  are 
principally  employed ;    and   when  they  can 


be  brought  to  act,  the  disease  is  removed 
with  less  injury  to  the  patient  than  it  can 
be  by  exciting  any  other  evacuation.  Their 
success  is  very  precarious,  the  most  power- 
ful often  failing;  and,  as  the  disease  is  so 
frequently  connected  with  organic  affection, 
even  the  removal  of  the  effused  fluid,  when 
it  takes  place,  only  palliates  without  effecting 
a  cure. 

Diuretics  have  been  likewise  occasionally 
used  in  calculous  affections,  in  gonorrhoea, 
and  with  a  view  of  diminishing  plethora,  or 
checking  profuse  perspiration. 

Murray,  in  his  Elements  of  Materia  Me- 
dica,  classes  the  supertartrate  of  potash, 
or  cream  of  tartar,  and  nitrate  of  potash,  or 
nitre,  the  muriate  of  ammonia,  or  crude 
sal  ammoniac,  potash,  and  the  acetate  of 
potash,  or  kali  acetatum,  among  the  salint 
diuretics;  and  selects  the  following  from  the 
vegetable  kingdom  : — scilla  maritima,  digi- 
talis purpurea,  nicotiana  tabacum,  solanum 
dulcamara,  lactuca  virosa,  colchicum  au- 
tumnale,  gratiola  officinalis,  spartium  sco- 
parium,  juniperus  communis,  copaifcra  offi- 
cinalis, pinus  balsamea,  and  pinus  larix  ; 
and  the  lytta  vesicatoria  from  the  animal 
kingdom. 

In  speaking  of  particular  diuretics,  Dr. 
Cullen  says,  the  diuretic  vegetables  men- 
tioned by  writers  are  of  very  little  power. 
and  are  employed  with  very  little  success. 
Of  the  umbellate,  the  medicinal  power  re- 
sides especially  in  their  seeds  ;  but  he  never 
found  any  of  them  very  efficacious.  The 
semen  dauci  sylvestris  has  been  commended 
as  a  diuretic  ;  but  its  powers  as  such  are  not 
very  remarkable.  In  like  manner  some  of 
the  planta  stellalas  have  been  commended  as 
diuretics  ;  but  none  of  them  deserve  our 
notice,  except  the  rubia  linclorium,  the  root 
of  which  passes  so  much  by  the  kidneys,  as 
to  give  its  colour  to  the  urine.  Hence  it 
may  fairly  be  supposed  to  stimulate  the  se- 
cretories ;  but  Dr.  Cullen  found  its  diuretic 
powers  did  not  always  appear,  and  never  to 
any  considerable  degree  ;  and  as,  in  brute 
animals,  it  hes  always  appeared  hurtful  to 
the  system,  he  does  not  think  it  fit  to  be 
employed  to  any  extent  in  human  diseases. 
The  bardana,  lithospermum,  ononis,  aspara- 
gus, enula  campana,  are  all  substances  which 
seem  to  pass,  in  some  measure,  by  the  kid- 
neys ;  but  their  diuretic  powers  are  hardly 
worth  notice. 

The  principal  articles  included  by  Dr.  Cul- 
len, in  his  catalogue  of  diuretics,  are  dulca- 
mara, digitalis,  scilla  ;  some  of  the  alliacese 
and  siliquosae  ;  the  balsams  and  resins  ;  can- 
tharides,  and  the  diuretic  salts. 
Divapora'tio.  Evaporation. 
Divarication.  The  crossing  of  any  twe 
things  ;  thus  when  the  muscular  or  tendinous 
fibres  intersect  each  other  at  different  angles, 
they  are  said  to  divaricate. 

Divf.rso'rium.  (From  diversur,  to  n 
to.)     The  receptaculum  chyli. 
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DIVERTICULUM.  A  malformation  or 
diseased  appearance  of  a  part,  in  which  a 
portion  goes  out  of  the  regular  course  ;  and 
thereby  forms  a  diverticulum,  or  deviation 
from  the  usual  course.  It  is  generally  ap- 
plied to  the  alimentary  canal. 

Diverticulum  nu'ckii.  The  opening 
Ihrough  which  the  round  ligaments  of  the 
uterus  pass.  Nuck  asserted  that  it  remained 
open  a  long  time  after  birth  ;  to  these  open- 
ings he  gave  the  name  of  diverticula. 

Divi'nus.  A  pompous  epithet  of  many 
compositions,  from  their  supposed  excel- 
lence. 

Diyu'lsio.  (From  divello,  to  pull  asun- 
der.) Urine  with  a  ragged  and  uneven  sedi- 
ment. 

DociM astic  ART.  A  rs  docim ast  ica .  The 
art  of  examining  fossils,  in  order  to  discover 
what  metals,  &c.  they  contain. 

Dock-cresses.     See  Lupsana. 

Dock,  sour.     See  Rumex  acetosa. 

Dock,  water.     See  Rumex  hydrolapathum. 

Dodder  of  thyme.  See  Cuscuta  epithy- 
mum. 

Dodecada'ctylus.  (From  <Wuca,  twelve, 
and  tiautlvhos,  a  finger  ;  so  named  because  its 
length  is  about  the  breadth  of  twelve  fin- 
gers.) The  duodenum,  an  intestine  so  called. 
It  must  be  observed,  that  at  the  time  this 
name  was  gi sen,  anatomy  consisted  in  the 
dissection  .  of  brutes ;  and  the  length  was 
Iherefore  probably  adjudged  from  the  gut  of 
some  animal,  and  not  of  man. 

Dodecapha'rmacum.  (From  JaJoia., 
twelve,  and  pup/utaKov,  a  medicine.)  An  oint- 
ment consisting  of  twelve  ingredients,  for 
which  reason  it  was  called  the  ointment  of 
the  twelve  apostles. 

Dotjeca'ti-ieon.  (From  <JWW,  twelve, 
und7/&»Mi,  to  put.)  An  antidote  consisting  of 
twelve  simples. 

DODON/EUS,  Rembertus,  (or  Dodo- 
ens,)  was  born  at  Mechlin  in  1517.  He 
became  physician  to  two  Succeeding  em- 
perors, and  in  1582  was  appointed  professor 
of  physic  in  the  newly  founded  University 
of  Leyden  ;  the  duties  of  which  he  per- 
formed with  credit  till  his  death  three  years 
after.  Mis  fame  at  present  chiefly  rests  on 
his  botanical  publications,  particularly  his 
"  Pemptades,"  or  30  books  of  the  history  of 
plants.  The  "  Frugum  Historia,"  "  Herba- 
rium Beigicum,"  itc.  are  of  much  inferior 
merit. 

Dog-ruse.     See  Rom  canina. 

Dog's  bane,  Syrian,  This  plant,  As- 
rlepias  Syriaca  of  Linnaeus,  is  particularly 
poisonous  to  dogs,  and  also  to  the  human 
species.  Boiling  appears  to  destroy  the 
poison  in  the  young  shoots,  which  are  then 
gaid  to  be  esculent,  and  flavoured  like  aspa- 
ragus. 

Dog's-grass.     See  Triticum  repens. 

Do^s-mcrcury.     See  Mereurialis  perennis. 

Dug-stones.     See  Orchis  mascula. 

r>Q'GMA.       (From  /«*»,  to  be  of  opi- 


nion.)       An  opinion  founded  on  reason  and 
experience. 

DO'LICHOS.      (From  Jow^sc,  lonS  : 
called  from  its  long  shape.)      1.    I 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnxan  stb! 
Class,  Diadelphia.     Order,  Decandricu. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  cow- 
hage.     See  Dolichos  prurieru. 

Do'lichos  pru'riens.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  cowhage.  Dolichos.  Dolichos 
prurient;  volubilis,  leguminibus  ruccmos;s,rul- 
vulis  subcarinatis  hirtis,  pedunculis  terms,  of 
Linnams.  The  pods  of  this  plant  are  co- 
vered with  sharp  hairs,  which  are  the  parts 
employed  medicinally  in  form  of  electuary,  as 
anthelmintics.  The  manner  in  which  these 
hairy  spicula  act,  seem  to  be  purely  mechani- 
cal :  for  neither  the  tincture,  nor  the  decoc- 
tion, possesses  the  least  anthelmintic  power. 

Do'lichos  so'ja.  The  plant  which  af- 
fords the  soy.  It  is  much  cultivated  in  Ja- 
pan, where  it  is  called  daidsu :  and  where 
the  pods  supply  their  kitchens  with  various 
productions  ;  but  the  two  principal  are,  a 
sort  of  butter,  termed  miso,  and  a  pickle 
called  sooju. 

Do'lor  facie'i.     See  Tic  douloureux. 

DORO'NICUM.  (From  dorongi,  Arab.) 
Leopard's  bane.     See  Arnica. 

Doro'nicitm  germa'nicum.  See  Arnica. 

Doro'nicum  pardaLIa'nches.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  Roman  leopard's  bane. 
See  Doronicum  romanum. 

Doro'nicum  roma'num.  Roman  leo- 
pard's bane.  Doronicum pardalianches ;  foliis 
corded  is,  obtusis,  denticulatis  ;  radiculitis  pe- 
tiolatis ;  caulinis  cnnplexicaulibus,  of  Linnae- 
us. The  root  of  this  plant,  if  given  in  a  full 
dose,  possesses  poisonous  properties  ;  but  in- 
stances are  related  of  its  efficacy  in  epilepti- 
cal  and  other  nervous  diseases. 

DO'RSAL.     Belonging  to  the  back. 

Dorsa'j.es  ne'rvi.  The  nerves  which 
pass  out  from  the  vertebras  of  the  back. 

Do'rsi  spina'i.is.     See  Spinalis  dorsi. 

DORSTETSTIA.  (Named  in  honour  of  Dr. 
Dorsten.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnsean  system.  Class,  Tetrandria. 
Order,  Monogynia, 

Dorste'ni  a  contrayerva.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  plant  which  affords  the 
contrayerva  root.  Contrayerva,  Drake  no. 
Cyperus  longus,  odorus  pcruvianus.  Bezoar~ 
dica.  radix. 

The  contrayerva  was  first  brought  into 
Europe  about  the  year  1581,  by  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  whence  its  name  Drakena.  It  is 
the  root  of  a  small  plant  found  in  Peru, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies, 
Dr.  Houston  observes,  that  the  roots  of 
different  species  of  dorstenia  are  promiscu- 
ously gathered  and  exported  for  those  of 
the  contrayerva,  and,  as  all  the  species  bear 
a  great  resemblance  to  each  other,  they  are 
generally  used  for  medical  purposes  in  this 
country.  The  tuberous  parts  of  these  roots 
are  the  strongest,  and  should  be  chosen  for 
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Xae.  The  have  an  agreeable  aromatic 
•  meU  ;  a  rough  bitter,  penetrating  taste  ; 
and  when  chewed,  they  give  out  a  sweetish 
kind  of  acrimony. 

It  is  diaphoretic  and  antiseptic;  formerly 
used  in  low  nervous  fevers,  and  those  of  the 
malignant  kind ;  though  taken  freely,  it  does 
not  produce  much  heat.  It  is,  however, 
now  seldom  used,  though,  with  the  Peru- 
vian bark  in  decoction,  it  is  occasionally 
employed  in  ulcerated  sore  throats,  as  a 
gargle. 

Dr.  Cullen  observes,  that  this  and  ser- 
pentaria  are  powerful  stimulants  ;  and  both 
have  been  employed  in  fevers  in  which  de- 
bility prevailed.  However,  he  thinks,  wine 
may  always  supersede  the  stimulant  powers 
of  these  medicines  ;  and  that  debibty  is  bet- 
ter remedied  by  the  tonic  and  antiseptic 
powers  of  cold  and  Peruvian  bark,  than  by 
any  stimulants. 

By  the  assistance  of  heat,  both  spirit  and 
water  extract  all  its  virtues  ;  but  they  carry 
little  or  nothing  in  distillation :  extracts 
made  by  inspissating  the  decoction,  retain 
all  the  virtues  of  the  root. 

The  London  College  forms  the  compound 
powder  of  contrayerva  by  combining  five 
ounces  of  contrayerva  root  with  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  prepared  shells.  This  pow- 
der was  formerly  made  up  in  balls,  and 
called  lapis  conlrayervce,  employed  in  the 
decline  of  ardent  fevers,  and  through  the 
whole  course  of  low  and  nervous  ones. 
The  radix  serpentariae  virginiensis,  in  all 
cases,  may  be  substituted  for  the  contra- 
yerva. 

Dorste'nia  Drake'na.  The  systematic 
name  for  one  sort  of  the  contrayerva. 

Dorste'nia  Housto'jyii.  See  Dorstenia 
contrayerva. 

Do'thien.     A  name  for  the  furunculus. 

Dove'ri  pc'lvis.  See  Pulvis  ipecacu~ 
anhct  composilus. 

Dove's  fool.  The  geranium  columbi- 
num. 

DOUGLAS,  James,  M.  D.  was  born  in 
Scotland  in  1675.  After  completing  his 
education,  he  came  to  London,  and  applied 
himself  diligently  to  the  study  of  anatomy 
and  surgery,  which  he  both  taught  and  prac- 
tised several  years  with  success.  Haller  has 
spoken  very  highly  of  his  preparations,  to 
show  the  motions  of  the  joints,  and  the  struc- 
ture of  the  bones.  He  patronized  the  cele- 
brated William  Hunter  ;  who  assisted  him 
shortly  before  his  death  in  1742.  He  was 
reader  of  Anatomy  to  the  Company  of  Sur- 
geons, and  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
to  which  he  made  several  communications. 
He  published,  in  1707,  a  more  correct  de- 
scription of  the  muscles  than  had  before 
appeared  ;  eight  years  after,  a  tolerable  ac- 
count of  preceding  anatomical  writers ;  in 
l"2!i,  a  History  of  the  lateral  Operation 
for  the  Stone  ;  and  in  1730,  a  very  accurate 
Description  of  the  Peritoneum,  fee. 


DOUGLAS,  John,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  surgeon  to  the  Westminster  In- 
firmary, and  author  of  several  controversial 
pieces.  In  one  of  them,  called  "  Remarks 
on  a  late  pompous  Work,"  he  censures,  with 
no  small  degree  of  severity,  Cheselden's 
Anatomy  of  the  Bones  ;  in  another,  he  cri- 
ticizes, with  equal  asperity,  the  works  of 
Chamberlen  and  Chapman  ;  and  in  a  third, 
he  decries  the  new  forceps  of  Dr.  Smellie. 
He  also  wrote  a  work  on  the  high  operation 
for  the  stone,  which  he  practised ;  a  Disser- 
tation on  the  Venereal  Disease ;  and  an 
Account  of  the  Efficacy  of  Bark  in  stopping 
gangrene. 

DRA'BA.  (From  Jpaere-te,  to  seize;  so 
called  from  its  sudden  effect  upon  the  nose 
of  those  who  eat  it.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Tetradynamia. 
Order,  Siliculosa. 

2.  A  name  of  the  lepidium,  or  Arabian 
mustard,  and  Turkey  cresses. 

Dra'co  stlve'stris.  See  Achillea  Ptar- 

7TIXCO. . 

DRACOCE'PHALUM.  (From  //xucay, 
a  dragon,  and  *s<pa>)i,  a  head.)  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  sys- 
tem. Class,  Didynamia.  Order,  Gymnosper- 
r,iia. 

Dr^coce'phalum  canarie'nse.  The 
systematic  name  of  the  balm  of  Gilead. 
Moldavica.  Melissa  Turcica.  Turkey-bal- 
sam. Canary  balsam.  Balsam  of  Gilead. 
This  plant,  Dracocephalum  moldavica ;  flori- 
bus  verticellalis,  bracteis  lanceolatis,  serraluris 
capillaceis  of  Linnaeus,  affords  a  fragrant  es- 
sential oil,  by  distillation,  known  in  Germany 
by  the  name  of  oleum  syria.  The  whole  herb 
abounds  with  an  aromatic  smell,  and  an 
agreeable  taste,  joined  with  an  aroma!  fla- 
vour ;  it  is  recommended  to  give  tone  to  the 
stomach  and  nervous  system. 

Draco'nis  sa'ngcis.  See  Calamus  ro- 
tang. 

Draco'ntium.  (From  fpaxmv.  a  dragon  ; 
so  called  because  its,  roots  resemble  a  dra- 
gon's tail.)     See  Arum,  dracunculw. 

DRACU'NCULUS.  (From  tfawm,  a 
serpent.)  The  Guinea  worm  ;  called  also 
vermiculus  capillaris.  These  animalcules 
are  common  in  both  Indies,  in  most  parts 
of  Africa,  occasionally  at  Genoa,  and  other 
hot  countries.  These  worms  resemble  the 
common  worm,  but  are  much  larger  ;  com- 
monly found  in  the  legs,  but  sometimes  in 
the  muscular  part  of  the  arms.  They  prin- 
cipally affect  children,  and  their  generation 
is  not  unlike  that  of  the  broad  worms  of  the 
belly  ;  hence  their  name  tape-worm.  While 
they  move  under  the  skin,  they  create  no 
trouble ;  but,  in  length  of  time,  the  place 
near  the  dracunculus  suppurates,  and  the 
animal  puts  lorth  its  head.  If  it  be  drawn, 
it  excites  considerable  unea=,ness.  especially 
if  drawn  so  forcibly  as  to  break  it ;  for  the 
part  left  within  creates    intolerable    pain. 
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These  worms  are  of  different  lengths.  In  the 
Edin.  Med.  Essays,  mention  is  made  of  one 
that  was  three  yards  and  a  half  in  length. 

Dragaca'ntha.     See  Astragalus. 

Draganl  gum.     See  Astragalus. 

Dragon's  blood.     See  Calamus  rotang. 

Dragon's  wort.     See  Arum  dracunculus. 

DRAKE,  James,  M.  D.  Fellow  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  and  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, published,  in  1707,  "  A  new  System 
of  Anatomy,"  which,  though  taken  princi- 
pally from  Cowper,  being  on  a  reduced  plan, 
and  more  within  the  reach  of  students,  was 
pretty  favourably  received.  In  the  third 
edition,  it  was  styled  "  Anthropologia  Nova." 
In  abscesses  of  the  antrum  maxillare,  he 
advised  drawing  one  of  the  molar  teeth,  to 
let  out  the  matter.  The  description  of  the 
internal  nostrils,  and  of  the  cavities  entering 
them,  is  new  ;  as  are  also  the  plates  of  the 
abdominal  viscera. 

Drake'na.     See  Dorstenia  contrayerva. 

DIIA'STICA.  (Drastica,  so.  mcdicamenta, 
fpacrri&os,  active,  brisk  ;  from  tgatt,  to  effect.) 
A  term  generally  applied  to  those  medicines 
which  are  very  violent  in  their  action  ;  thus, 
drastic  purges,  emetics,  &c. 

DRELINCOURT,  Charles,  was  born 
at  Paris  in  1633  ;  and  after  studying  some 
years  at  Saumur,  he  went  to  graduate  at 
Montpelier.  He  soon  after  attended  the 
celebrated  Turenne  in  his  campaigns,  and 
was  by  him  made  physician  to  the  army. 
He  was  also  appointed  one  of  the  physicians 
to  Lewis  XIV.  But  in  1630  he  was  chosen 
to  succeed  Vander  Linden,  as  professor  of 
medicine  at  Leyden  ;  and  two  years  after  he 
was  advanced  to  the  chair  of  anatomy.  He 
was  also  made  physician  to  William,  then 
prince  of  Orange,  and  ins  consort ;  and  on 
their  accession  to  the  throne  of  England, 
he  spoke  the  congratulatory  oration  to  them, 
as  rector  of  the  university.  He  continued 
in  his  professorship,  giving  general  satisfac- 
tion, to  the  period  of  his  death  in  1697.  He 
was  a  voluminous  and  learned,  but  hardly 
an  original  writer  ;  yet  his  works  were  very 
much  read  at  the  time.  In  one  of  his  ora- 
tions, he  exculpates  medical  men  from  the 
charge  of  impiety,  observing  that  the  con- 
templation of  the  works  of  God  tends  to 
bind  them  more  to  religion.  In  his  "  Apo- 
logia Medica,"  he  refutes  the  notion,  that 
physicians  were  excluded  from  Rome  for  six 
hundred  years.  He  strenuously  opposed 
the  introduction  of  chemical  preparations 
into  medic  .nc,  which  was  then  very  preva- 
lent. His  son,  Charles,  succeeded  him  in 
practice,  but  has  left  no  publication,  except 
his  thesis  u  De  Lienosis." 

Dresde'nsis  tu'lvis.  An  oleo  saccha- 
vum,  containing  the  oil  of  cinnamon. 

Dro'ma.  The  name  of  a  plaster  descri- 
bed by  Myrepsus. 

Drofaci'mus.  (From  cJfKra,  to  remove.) 
Dropa.r.  A  stimulant  plaster  of  pitch,  wax, 
&C.  to  take  off  hair. 


Dro  pan.     See  Dropascismus. 

DROTSY.  A  collection  of  a  serious  fluid 
in  the  cellular  membrane  ;  in  the  viscera  and 
the  circumscribed  cavities  of  the  body.  See 
Hydrops.  Ascites,  Anasarca,  Hydrocephalus, 
Hydrothorax,  Hydrocele. 

Dropsy  of  the  belly.     See  Ascites. 

Dropsy  of  the  brain.  See  Hydrocepha- 
lus. 

Dropsy  of  the  cellular  membrane.  See 
Anasarca. 

Dropsy  of  the  chest.     See  Hydrothorax. 

Dropsy  of  the  ovaria.     See  Ascites. 

Dropsy  of  the  testicle.     See  Hydrocele. 

Dropwort.  See  (Enanthe,  and  Spircca 
Filipendula. 

Dropwort  hemlock.     See  QHnanthe. 

Dropwort  water.     See  (Ena/tthe. 

DRO'SERA.  (From  tpoertp*,  dewy: 
which  is  from  ifyo«?,  dew  ;  drops  hanging 
on  the  leaves  like  dew.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Pentandria.  Order,  Hexagynia. 
Sun-dew. 

Dro'sera  rotundifo'lia.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  sun-dew.  Ros  Solis.  Ro- 
rella.  Sun-dew.  This  elegant  little  plant, 
Drosera  rotundifolia ;  scapis  rodtcans  ;foliis 
orbiculatis  of  Linnaeus,  is  said  to  be  so  acrid 
as  to  ulcerate  the  skin  and  remove  warts 
and  corns  ;  and  to  excite  a  fatal  coughing 
and  delirium  in  sheep  who  eat  it.  It  is  sel- 
dom given  medicinally  in  this  country  but 
by  the  lower  orders,  who  esteem  a  decoc- 
tion of  it  as  serviceable  in  asthmas  and 
coughs. 

Drosiobo'tanum.  (From  fyoeos ,  dew, and 
liolav»,  an  herb ;  so  called  from  its  being  cover- 
ed with  an  aromatic  dew.)  The  herb  betony. 
See  Betonica. 

Drosso'mela.  (From  ifysros,  dew,  and 
pie\i,  honey.)     Honey-dew.     Manna. 

Dry  bellyach.     See  Colica. 

DUCTI'LITY.  A  property  by  which  bo- 
dies are  elongated  by  repeated  or  continued 
pressure.     It  is  peculiar  to  metals. 

Ducts,  biliary.     See  Biliary  duct. 

DU'CTUS  ARTERIOSUS.  A  great  in- 
osculation found  only  in  the  foetus,  and  very 
young  children,  betwixt  the  pulmonary  ar- 
tery and  the  aorta.  In  adults  it  is  closed 
up. 

DU'CTUS  AD  NA'SUM.  See  Canalis 
nasalis. 

Duc'tus  au'ris  palati'nus.  The  eus- 
tachian tube. 

Du'ctcs  bilia'ris.  See  Choledochus 
ductus. 

DU'CTUS  COMMU'NIS  CHOLEDO- 
CHUS.    See  Choledochus  ductus. 

DU'CTUS  HEPA'TICUS.  See  Hepatic 
duct. 

DU'CTUS  LACHRYMA'LIS.  See  Lach- 
rymal ducts. 

DU'CTUS  LACTI'FERI.  Ductus  ga- 
lactophori.  The  excretory  ducts  of  the 
glandular  substance    composing  the  femalr 
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breast.    The  milk  passes  along  these  ducts 
to  tlie  nipple. 

DU'CTUSPANCREA'TICUS.  Thepan- 
creatic  duct.  It  is  white  and  small,  and  arises 
from  the  sharp  extremity  of  the  pancreas, 
runs  through  the  middle  of  the  gland  towards 
the  duodenum,  into  which  it  pours  its  con- 
tents by  an  opening  common  to  it  and  the 
ductus  communis  choledochus. 

DU'CTUS  SALIVA'LES.  The  excretory 
ducts  of  the  salivary  glands,  which  convey 
the  saliva  into  the  mouth. 

DUCTUS  STENCNIS.  TheStenonian 
duct,  which  was  so  called  after  its  discoverer, 
Steno.  It  arises  from  all  the  small  excretory 
ducts  of  the  parotid  gland,  and  passes 
transversely  over  the  masseter  muscle,  pene- 
trates the  buccinator,  and  opens  into  the 
mouth. 

DU'CTUS  THORA'CICUS.  See  Thora- 
cic  dxtct*  » 

DU'CTUS  VENO'SUS.  When  the  vena 
cava  passes  the  liver  in  the  foetus,  it  sends  off 
the  ductus  venosus,  which  communicates 
with  the  sinus  of  the  vena  portae ;  but,  in 
adults,  it  becomes  a  flat  ligament. 

DU'CTUS  WARTHONIA'NUS.  The 
excretory  duct  of  the  maxillary  glands  ;  so 
named  after  its  discoverer. 

Dulca'cidum.  (From  dulcis,  sweet,  and 
acidus,  sour.)  An  oxymel.  A  medicine 
composed  of  a  sweet  and  sour  ingredient. 

DULCAMA'RA.  (From  dulcis,  sweet, 
and  umarus,  bitter.)  See  Solanum  dulca- 
mara. 

DUNCAN,  Daniel,  was  born  at  Mon- 
tauban,  in  Languedoc,  in  1649,  .-on  of  a 
professor  of  physic  in  that  city,  but  oi  a 
family  originally  Scotch.  Having  lost  both 
his  parents  in  early  infancy,  he  was  taken 
under  the  protection  of  his  maternal  uncle, 
and  at  a  proper  age,  sent  to  study  medicine 
at  :>iontpeher,  where  he  took  his  degree. 
He  afterward  resided  seven  years  at  I'aris, 
where  he  published  his  first  work,  upon  the 
principle  of  motion  in  animal  bodies.  He 
then  visited  London,  partly  to  arrange  some 
family  affairs,  partly  to  obtain  information 
concerning  the  plague;  and  intended  to 
have  settled  there  ;  but  after  two  years  he 
was  summoned  to  attend  his  patron,  the 
great  Colbert.  He  soon  after  made  public 
two  works,  in  which  he  attempted  to  explain 
the  Animal  Functions  on  Chemical  and 
Mechanical  Principles.  On  the  death  of 
Colbert,  he  resided  for  some  years  in  his 
native  city,  but  the  persecution  of  the  Pro- 
testants in  1690,  drove  him  to  Switzerland; 
and  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Anatomy 
and  Chemistry  at  Berne,  where  he  got  into 
considerable  practice.  In  1699,  he  was  sent 
for  to  attend  the  Princess  of  Hesse-Cassel, 
who  had  symptoms  of  threatening  consump- 
tion, induced  by  the  excessive  use  of  tea, 
and  other  hot  liquors :  which  led  him  to 
write  a  Treatise  against  that  practice,  pub- 
lished subsequently  by  the  persunsion  of  his 


friend,  Boerhaave.  He  remained  there  three 
years,  affording'  meanwhile  much  relief  to 
the  French  refugees  ;  and  the  fame  of  his 
liberality  procured  his  invitation  to  the  court 
of  Berlin  :  but  a  regard  to  his  health  and 
to  economy,  soon  obliged  him  to  remove  to 
the  Hague.  In  1714,  he  accomplished  his 
favourite  object  of  settling  in  London,  and 
when  he  reached  his  70th  year,  put  in  prac- 
tice his  previous  resolution  of  giving  his  pro- 
fessional services  only  gratuitously  ;  in  which 
he  steadily  persevered  during  the  remaining 
sixteen  years  of  his  life,  though  in  1721,  he 
lost  the  third  part  of  his  property  by  the 
South-sea  scheme. 

Dung,  devil's.    See  Ferula  assafatida . 

Duo.  (Amb,  two.)  Some  compositions 
consisting  of  two  ingredients,  are  distinguish- 
ed by  this  term,  as  pilulae  ex  duobus. 

DUODE'NUM.  (From  duodenus,  con- 
sisting of  twelve  ;  so  called  because  it  was 
supposed  not  to  exceed  the  breadth  of  twelve 
fingers ;  but  as  the  ancients  dissected  only 
animals,  this  does  not  hold  good  in  the  hu- 
man subject.)  The  first  portion  of  the  small 
intestines.     See  Intestines. 

Ddplica'na.  (From  duplex,  double.)  A 
name  of  the  double  tertian  lever. 

DU'RA  MA'TER.  (From  durus,  hard, 
and  mater,  a  mother  ;  called  dura,  from  its 
comparative  hardness  with  the  pia  mater, 
and  mater,  from  its  being  supposed  to  be  the 
source  of  all  the  other  membranes.)  Dura 
mtninx.  Dermatodes.  A  thick  and  some- 
what opaque  and  insensible  membrane, 
formed  of  two  layers,  that  surrounds  and 
defends  the  brain,  and  adheres  strongly  to 
the  internal  surface  of  the  cranium.  It  has 
three  considerable  processes,  the  falc  form, 
the  tentorium,  and  the  septum  cerebelli; 
and  several  sinuses,  of  which  the  longitu- 
dinal, lateral,  and  inferior  longitudinal,  are 
the  principal.  Upon  the  external  surface  of 
the  dura  mater,  there  are  little  holes,  from 
which  emerge  fleshy-coloured  papillae,  and 
which,  upon  examining  the  skull-caj ,  will 
be  found  to  have  corresponding  fovea? . 
These  are  the  external  glandulae  Pacchioni. 
They  are  in  number  from  ten  to  fifteen  on 
each  side,  and  are  chiefly  lateral  to  the 
course  of  the  longitudinal  sinus.  The  ar- 
teries which  supply  this  membrane  with 
vessels  for  its  own~  nourishment,  for  that  of 
the  contiguous  bone,  and  tor  the  perpetual 
exudation  of  the  fluid,  or  hahtas  rather, 
which  moistens  or  bedews  its  internal  sur- 
face, may  be  divided  into  anterior,  middle, 
and  posterior.  The  first  proceeds  from  the 
ophthalmic  and  ethmoidal  branches ;  the 
second  from  the  internal  maxillary  and  su- 
perior pharyngeal ;  the  posterior  from  the 
occipital  and  vertebral  arteries. 

The  principal  artery  of  the  dura  mater, 
named,  by  way  of  distinction,  the  great  ar- 
tery of  the  dura  mater,  is  derived  from  the 
internal  raaxillarv  artery,  a  branch  of  tbr 
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external  carotid.  It  is  called  the  spinalis, 
•r  spheno-spinalis,  from  its  passing  into 
the  head  through  the  spinous  hole  of  the 
sphenoid  bone,  or  meninga  media,  from 
its  relative  situation,  as  it  arises  in  the  great 
middle  fossa  of  the  skull.  This  artery, 
though  it  sometimes  enters  the  skull  in  two 
branches,  usually  enters  in  one  considerable 
branch,  and  divides,  soon  after  it  reaches 
the  dura  mater,  into  three  or  four  branches, 
of  which  the  anterior  is  the  largest ;  and 
these  spread  their  ramifications  beautifully 
upon  the  dura  mater,  over  all  that  part 
which  is  opposite  to  the  anterior,  middle, 
and  posterior  lobes  of  the  brain.  Its  large 
trunks  run  upon  the  internal  surface  of  the 
parietal  bone,  and  are  sometimes  for  a  con- 
siderable space  buried  in  its  substance.  The 
extreme  branches  of  this  artery  extend  so  as 
to  inosculate  with  the  anterior  and  posterior 
arteries  of  the  dura  mater  ;  and  through  the 
bones,  (chiefly  parietal  and  temporal  bones,) 
they  inosculate  with  the  temporal  and 
occipital  arteries.  The  meningeal  artery 
has  been  known  to  become  aneurismal, 
and  defended  at  intervals  ;  it  has  formed  an 
aneurism,  destroying  the  bones,  and  causing 
epilepsy. 

Do'ra  me'ninx.  Before  the  time  of  Ga- 
len, the  term  meninx  was  common  to  all  the 
membranes  of  the  body  ;  afterward  it  was 
appropriated  to  those  of  the  brain.  See 
Dura  mater- 

Dwale.     See  Atropa  belladonna. 
Dwarf,  elder.     See  Sambucut  ebulus. 
Dyo'ta.     (From  </v&>,  two,  and  cue,  tSlot, 
an  ear.)     A  chemical  instrument  with  two 
ears,  or  handles. 

DYSESTHESIA.  (From,  Jk»c,  difficulty, 
and  ai<rQctvofiat,  to  feel  or  perceive.)  Impair- 
ed feeling. 

DYSTESTHE'SIiE.  An  order  in  the 
class  locales,  of  Dr.  Cullen's  Nosology, 
oontaming  those  diseases,  in  which  the 
senses  are  depraved,  or  destroyed,  from  a 
defect  of  the  external  organs. 

DysiNAGo'GUS.  (From  efi/j,  with  diffi- 
culty, and  av<tya>,  to  subdue.)  Viscid  ex- 
pectorat'on. 

Dyscatapo'tia.  (From  Sue,  and  nxlxTrivu, 
to  drink.)  A  difficulty  o)  swallowing  li- 
quid-, which  Dr.  Mead  thinks  a  more  proper 
term  than  that  generally  used  for  canine 
madness,  viz.  hydrophobia ;  as  it  is  more 
particularly  descriptive  of  the  affection  under 
which  the  unhappy  patients  labour  ;  for  in 
reality  they  dread  water  from  the  difficulty 
of  swallowing  it. 

D  Y  S  C  I  N  E'3  I  A.  (From  *ut  bad, 
and  junta,  to  move.)  Bad  or  imperfect 
motion. 

DYSCINE'SIjE.  An  order  in  the  class 
locales,  of  Cullen's  nosology;  embracing 
diseases  in  which  the  motion  is  impeded,  or 
depraved,  from  an  imperfection  of  the 
organ. 
Dyscopho'sis.      (From  Sue,   with    diffi- 


culty, and  xapsa,  to  be  deaf.)     A  delect  ill 
the  sense  of  hearing. 

DYSCRA'SIA.  (From  Sue,  with  difficulty, 
and  Ktpa.wuf*.i,  to  mix.)  A  bad  habit  of 
body. 

DYSECCE'A.  (From  Sue,  difficulty,  and 
niton,  hearing.)  Cophosis.  Deafness.  Hear- 
ing diminished  or  destroyed.  A  genus  of 
disease  in  the  class  locales,  and  order  dysazs- 
thesiaz  of  Cullen,  containing  two  species  : 
Dyseca-a  organica,  which  arises  from  wax 
in  the  meatus,  injuries  of  the  membrane,  or 
inflammation  and  obstruction  of  the  tube  : 
Dysecaa  atonica,  when  without  any  discerni- 
ble injury  of  the  organ. 

Dyse'lcia.  (From  (Toe,  with  difficulty, 
and  ex*',;,  an  ulcer.)  An  ulcer  difficult  to 
heal. 

Dyseme'tus.  (From  doc,  with  difficulty, 
and  t.uee,  to  vomit.)  A  person  not  easily 
made  to  vomit. 

Dysente'ria.     See  Dysentery. 

DYSENTERY.  From  <Sve,  difficulty, 
and  sfltfut,  the  bowels.)  Dyscnteria.  l)i>- 
solutus  morbus.  Diarrhoea  carnosa.  The 
flux.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
pyrexiae,  and  order  profluvia  of  Cullen's 
nosology.  It  is  known  by  contagious 
pyrexia;  frequent  griping  stools  ;  tenes- 
mus ;  stools,  chiefly  mucous,  sometimes 
mixed  with  blood,  the  natural  laces  being 
retained  or  voided  in  small,  compact,  hard 
substances,  known  by  the  name  of  scybala ; 
loss  of  appetite,  and  nausea.  It  occurs 
chiefly  in  summer  and  autumn,  and  is  often 
occasioned  by  much  moisture  succeeding 
quickly  iutense  heat,  or  great  drought ; 
whereby  the  perspiration  is  suddenly  check- 
ed, and  a  determination  made  to  the  intes- 
tines. It  is  likewise  occasioned  by  the  use  of 
unwholesome  and  putrid  food,  and  by  noxious 
exhalations  and  vapours  ;  hence  it  appears 
often  in  armies  encamped  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  low  marshy  grounds,  and 
proves  ^highly  destructive  ;  but  the  cause 
which  most  usually  gives  rise  to  it,  is  a  spe- 
cific contagion  ;  and  when  it  once  makes 
its  appearance,  where  numbers  of  people 
are  collected  together,  it  not  unfrequently 
spreads  with  great  rapidity.  A  peculiar 
disposition  in  the  atmosphere  seems  often  to 
predispose,  or  give  rise  to  the  dysentery,  in 
which  case  it  prevails  epidemically. 

It  frequently  occurs  about  the  same  time 
with  autumnal  intermittent  and  remittent 
fevers,  and  with  these  it  is  often  complicated. 

The  disease,  however,  is  much  more 
prevalent  in  warm  climates  than  in  cold 
ones ;  and  in  the  months  of  August,  Sep- 
tember, and  October,  which  is  the  rainy 
season  of  the  year  in  the  West  Indies,  it  is 
very  apt  to  break  out  and  to  become  very 
general  among  the  negroes  on  the  different 
plantations  in  the  colonies.  The  body 
having  been  rendered  irritable  by  the 
great  heat  of  the  summer,  and  being  ex- 
posed suddenly  to  much  moisture  with  opei 
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pores,  the  blood  is  thereby  thrown  irom 
1  he  exterior  vessels  upon  the  interior,  so  as  to 
give  rise  to  dysenteries. 

An  attack  of  dysentery  is  sometimes  pre- 
ceded by  loss  of  appetite,  costiveness,  fla- 
tulency, sickness  at  the  stomach,  and  a 
slight  vomiting,  and  comes  on  with  slight 
<■  lulls,  succeeded  by  heat  in  the  skin,  and 
frequency  of  the  pulse.  These  symptoms 
are  in  general  the  forerunners  of  the  griping 
and  increased  evacuations  which  afterward 
occur. 

When  the  inflammation  begins  to  occupy 
the  lower  part  of  the  intestinal  tube,  the 
stools  become  more  frequent,  and  less 
abundant ;  and,  in  passing  through  the  in- 
flamed parts,  they  occasion  great  pain,  so 
that  every  evacuation  is  preceded  by  a 
severe  griping,  as  also  a  rumbling  noise. 

The  motions  vary  both  in  colour  and  con- 
sistence, being  sometimes  composed  of 
frothy  mucus,  streaked  with  blood,  and  at 
ether  times  of  an  acrid  watery  humour, 
like  the  washings  of  meat,  and  with  a  very 
fetid  smell.  Sometimes  pure  blood  is  void- 
ed; now  and  then  lumps  of  coagulated 
mucus;  resembling  bits  of  cheese,  are  to  be 
observed  in  the  evacuations,  and  in  some  in- 
stances a  quantity  of  purulent  matter  is  passed. 

Sometimes  what  is  voided  consists  merely 
of  a  mucous  matter,  without  any  appear- 
ance of  blood,  exhibiting  that  disease  which 
is  known  by  the  name  of  dysenteria  alba,  or 
morbus  mucosus. 

Whilst  the  stools  consist  of  these  various 
matters,  and  are  voided  frequently,  it  is 
seldom  that  we  can  perceive  any  natural 
faeces  among  them,  and  when  we  do,  they 
appear  in  small  hard  balls,  called  scybala, 
which  being  passed,  the  patient  is  sure  to 
experience  some  temporary  relief  from  the 
griping  and  tenesmus. 

It  frequently  happens,  from  the  violent 
efforts  which  are  made  to  discharge  the 
irritating  matters,  that  a  portion  of  the  gut 
is  forced  beyond  the  verge  of  the  anus, 
which,  in  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
proves  a  troublesome  and  distressing  symp- 
tom ;  as  does  likewise  the  tenesmus,  there 
being  a  constant  inclination  to  go  to  stool, 
without  the  ability  of  voiding  any  thing, 
except  perhaps  a  little  mucus. 

More  or  less  pyrexia  usually  attends  with 
the  symptoms  which  have  been  described, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  disease,  where 
it  is  inclined  to  terminate  fatally :  and  is 
either  of  an  inflammatory  or  putrid  ten- 
dency. In  other  cases,  the  febrile  state 
wholly  disappears  after  a  time,  while  the 
proper  dysenteric  symptoms  probably  will  be 
of  long  continuance.  Hence  the  distinction 
into  acute  and  chronic  dysentery. 

When  the  symptoms  run  high,  produce 
great  loss  of  strength,  and  are  accompanied 
with  a  putrid  tendency  and  a  fetid  and  in- 
voluntary discharge,  the  disease  often  ter- 
ites  fatally  in  the  cour     "i  ;<  few  d 
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but  when  they  are  more  moderate,  it  i« 
often  protracted  to  a  considerable  length  ol 
time,  and  so  goes  off  at  last  by  a  gentle 
perspiration,  diffused  equally  over  the  whole 
body;  the  fever,  thirst,  ami  griping  then 
ceasing,  and  the  stools  becoming  of  a  natu- 
ral colour  and  consistence.  When  the  dis- 
ease is  of  long  standing,  and  has  become 
habitual,  it  seldom  admits  of  an  easy  cure  ; 
and  when  it  attacks  a  person  labouring 
under  an  advanced  stage  of  scurvy,  or  pul- 
monary consumption,  or  whose  constitution 
has  been  much  impaired  by  any  other  dis- 
order, it  is  sure  to  prove  fatal.  It  sometimes 
appears  at  the  same  time  wilV  autumnal  in- 
termittent and  remittent  fevers,  as  has  been 
observed,  and  is  then  more  complicated  and 
difficult  to  remove. 

Upon  opening  the  bodies  of  those  who  die 
of  dysentery,  the  internal  coat  of  the  intes- 
tines (but  more  particularly  of  the  colon 
and  rectum)  appears  to  be  affected  with 
inflammation  and  its  consequences,  such  as 
ulceration,  gangrene,  and  contractions.  The 
peritonaeum  and  other  coverings  of  the  abdo- 
men, seem  likewise,  in  many  instances,  to  be 
affected  by  inflammation. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  acute  dysentery, 
when  not  arising  from  contagion,  but  at- 
tended by  considerable  pyrexia  and  pain, 
in  persons  of  a  strong  and  full  habit,  it  will 
be  right  to  commence  by  a  moderate  vene- 
section ;  but  in  general  leeches  to  the  abdo- 
men will  abstract  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
blood,  followed  by  fomentations,  or  the 
warm  bath,  which  may  produce  a  powerful 
determination  to  the  surface  as  well  as  coun- 
teract spasm ;  also  blisters  or  rubefacients 
should  not  be  neglected.  With  regard  to 
internal  remedies,  a  brisk  emetic  will  often 
be  advisable,  particularly  where  the  tongue 
is  very  foul,  the  stomach  loaded,  or  marks 
of  congestion  in  the  liver  appear  :  it  may 
also,  by  inducing  diaphoresis,  materially 
check  the  violence  of  the  symptoms,  nay 
sometimes  cut  short  the  disease  at  once. 
The  next  object  is  effectually  to  clear  out 
the  bowels :  for  which  purpose  calomel, 
joined  with  opium  in  quantity  sufficient  to 
relieve  the  pain,  may  be  given,  and  followed 
up  by  castor  oil,  neutral  salts,  &c.  till  they 
operate.  In  the  mean  time  mucilaginous 
demulcents  may  help  to  moderate  the  irrita- 
tion. When  the  bowels  have  been  tho- 
roughly evacuated,  it  will  be  important  to 
procure  a  steady  determination  to  the  sur- 
face, and  the  compound  powder  of  ipeca- 
cuanha is  perhaps  the  best  medicine  ;  as- 
sisted by  warm  clothing,  friction,  exercise, 
&c  Should  the  liver  not  perform  its  office 
properly,  the  continued  use  of  mercury 
may  be  necessary ;  to  restore  the  strength, 
and  relieve  dyspeptic  symptoms,  tomes  and 
antacids  will  be  useful,  with  a  mild  nutri- 
tious diet;  and  great  care  must  be  taken 
to  obviate  accumulation  of  faeces.  In  the 
chronic  form  "f  the  disease,  demulcents  and 
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sedatives  may  be  freely  employed  by  the 
mouth  or  in  the  form  of  clyster  ;  the  bowels 
may  be  occasionally  relieved  by  rhubarb,  or 
other  mild  aperient ;  mercury  should  be  cau- 
tiously employed,  where  the  discharge  of  bile 
is  indicated,  or  if  that  cannot  be  borne,  nitric 
acid  may  be  tried  ;  and  besides  great  atten- 
tion to  regimen,  as  in  the  decline  of  acute 
dysentery,  mild  astringents,  with  tonics,  &c. 
may  contribute  materially  to  the  recovery  of 
the  patient. 

Dysepulo'ticus.  (From  cfuc,  with  diffi- 
culty, and  tTrukott,  to  cicatrize.)  Dysepulo- 
tuj.  An  inveterate  ulcer  difficult  to  be 
healed. 

Dysh^MORRHo'is  (From  Svs,  with  dif- 
ficulty, and  ai/uoppoi;,  the  piles.)  Suppression 
of  bleeding  piles. 

DYSLO'CHIA.  (From  <fi/?,  difficulty,  and 
>.t%ta,  the  lochia.)  A  suppression  of  the 
lochia. 

DYSMENORRHEA.  (From  eft,?,  with 
difficulty,  and  fj.itvcppci*,  the  menses.)  A 
difficult  or  painful  menstruation,  accompa- 
nied with  severe  pains  in  the  back,  loins,  and 
bottom  of  the  belly. 

Dyso'pes.  From  <?v;,  bad,  and  cfa>,  to 
smell.)  A  bad  smell.  Foetid.  Hippocrates 
applies  it  to  a  foetid  disorder  of  the  small  in- 
testines. Also  the  name  of  a  malagma  and 
acopon  in  Galen  and  Paulua  TKgineta. 

DYSO'PIA.  (From  ifi/c,  bad",  and  «4,  an 
eye.)  Parorasis.  Difficult  sight.  Sight  de- 
praved, requiring  one  certain  quantity  of 
light,  one  particular  distance,  or  one  posi- 
tion. .A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  locales, 
and  order  dyscestkesia  of  Cullen,  containing 
the  five  following  species:  1.  Dysopia  te- 
nebrarum,  called  also  amblyopia  crepuscu- 
laris,  requiring  objects  to  be  placed  in  a 
strong  light.  2.  Dysopia  hnninis,  likewise 
termed  amblyopia  meridiana,  objects  only 
discernible  in  a  weak  light.  3.  Dysopia 
dissitorum,  in  which  distant  objects  are  not 
perceived.  4.  Dysopia  proximorum,  or  dyso- 
pia amblyopia  in  which  objects  too  near 
are  not  perceived.  5.  Dysopia  lateralis, 
called  also  amblyopia  luscorum,  in  which 
objects  are  not  seen  unless  placed  in  an 
oblique  position. 

DYSORE'XIA.  (From  Su;  bad,  and 
opigt;,  appetite.)  A  bad  or  depraved  ap- 
petite. 

DYSORE'XIA.  The  name  of  an  order 
in  the  class  locales  of  Cullen's  nosology, 
which  he  divides  into  two  sections,  appetitus 
erronei  and  deficientes. 

DYSPETSIA.  (From  Jut,  bad,  and 
isrwrlu,  to  concoct.)  ^pepsia.  Indigestion. 
Dr.  Cullen  arranges  this  genus  of  disease 
in  the  class  neuroses,  and  order  adynamw. 
It  chiefly  arises  in  persons  between  thirty 
and  forty  years  of  age,  and  is  principally  to 
be  met  with  in  those  who  advocate  much  time 
to  study,  or  who  lead  either  a  very  sedentary 
or  irregular  life.  A  great  singularity  attend- 
ant on  it  is,  that  it  mavandoften  doescontinue 


a  great  length  of  time,  without  any  aggrava- 
tion or  remission  of  the  symptoms. 

Great  grief  and  uneasiness  of  mind,  in- 
tense study,  profuse  evacuations,  excess  in 
venery,  hard  drinking,  particularly  of  spi- 
rituous liquors,  and  of  tea,  tobacco,  opium, 
and  other  narcotics,  immoderate  repletion, 
and  over  distention  of  the  stomach,  a  defi- 
ciency in  the  secretion  of  the  bile,  or 
gastric  juice,  and  the  being  much  exposed 
to  moist  and  cold  air,  when  without  exer- 
cise, are  the  causes  which  usually  occasion 
dyspepsia. 

A  long  train  of  nervous  symptoms  gene- 
rally attend  on  this  disease,  such  as  a  loss 
of  appetite,  nausea,  heart  burn,  flatulency 
acid,  foetid,  or  nidorous,  eructations,  u 
gnawing  in  the  stomach  when  empty,  a 
sense  of  constriction  and  uneasiness  in  the 
throat,  with  pain  in  the  side,  or  sternum, 
so  that  the  patient  at  times  can  only  lay  on 
his  right  side  ;  great  costiveness,  habitual 
chilliness,  paleness  of  the  countenance,  lan- 
guor, unwillingness  to  move  about,  low- 
ness  of  spirits,  palpitations,  and  disturbed 
sleep. 

The  number  of  these  symptoms  varies  in 
different  cases,  with  some,  being  felt  only  in 
part ;  in  others,  being  accompanied  even  with 
additional  ones,  equally  unpleasant,  such  as 
severe  transient  pains  in  the  head  and  breast, 
and  various  affections  of  the  sight,  as  blind- 
ness, double  vision,  &c. 

Dyspepsia  never  proves  fatal,  unless  when 
by  a  very  long  continuance,  it  produces 
great  general  debility  and  weakness ;  and 
so  passes  into  some  other  disease,  such  as 
dropsy ;  but  it  is  at  all  times  very  difficult 
to  remove,  but  more  particularly  so  in  warm 
climates. 

The  morbid  appearances  to  be  observed  on 
dissections  of  this  disease,  are  principally 
confined  to  that  part  of  the  stomach  which 
is  called  the  pylorus ;  which  is  often  found 
either  in  a  contracted,  scirrhous,  or  ulcerated 
state.  In  every  instance,  the  stomach  is 
perceived  to  be  considerably  distended  with 
air. 

The  treatment  of  dyspepsia,  consists,  1.  In 
obviating  the  several  exciting  causes.  2.  In 
relieving  urgent  symptoms,  some  of  which 
may  tend  to  prolong  the  disease.  3.  In  re- 
storing the  tone  of  the  stomach,  or  of  the 
general  system,  and  thus  getting  rid  of  the 
liability  to  relapse. 

I.  In  fulfilling  the  first  indication  we  are 
often  much  circumscribed  by  the  circum- 
stances or  habits  of  the  patient ;  and  particu- 
larly when  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
drink  spirits,  which  they  can  hardly  relin- 
quish, or  only  in  a  very  gradual  manner. 
The  diet  must  be  regulated  by  the  particular 
form  of  tire  disease :  in  those  who  are  liable 
to  acidity,  it  should  be  chiefly  of  an  animal 
nature,  with  the  least  acescent  vegetable 
substances,  and  for  drink,  toast  and  water, 
!a   water,  adding  a   little  brand- 
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..cally  necessary  ;  where  the  opposite, or  sep- 
tic tendency  appears,  which  happens  especial- 
ly in  persons  of  a  florid  complexion,  it  should 
consist  principally  of  vegetable  matter  parti- 
cularly the  ripe  subacid  fruits,  with  the 
meat  of  young  animals  occasionally,  and  if 
plain  water  be  not  agreeable,  table-beer, 
cider,  &c.  may  be  allowed  for  drink;  and 
in  those  of  the  phlegmatic  temperament  the 
most  nutritious  and  digestible  articles  must 
be  selected,  mostly  of  an  animal  nature,  as- 
sisted by  the  warmer  condiments,  and  the 
more  generous  fermented  liquors  in  mode- 
ration. It  will  be  generally  better  to  take 
food  oftener,  rather  than  to  load  the  sto- 
mach too  much  at  once  ;  but  more  than 
four  meals  in  the  day  can  hardly  be  requisite ; 
if  at  any  other  time  a  craving  should  occur, 
a  crust  of  bread  or  a  piece  of  biscuit  may  be 
eaten. 

II.  Among  the  symptoms  requiring  pallia- 
tion, heart-burn  is  frequent,  resulting  from 
acrimony  in  the  stomach,  and  to  be  relieved 
by  antacid,  or  antiseptic  remedies,  according 
to  circumstances,  or  diluents  and  demul- 
cents may  answer  the  purpose.  A  sense  of 
weight  at  the  stomach  with  nausea  may  oc- 
casionally indicate  a  gentle  emetic  ;  but  will 
be  less  likely  to  occur  if  the  bowels  are  kept 
regular.  Flatulence  may  be  relieved  by 
aromatics,  aether,  &c.  ;  and  these  will  be 
proper  for  spasmodic,  or  nervous  pains  ;  but 
if  ineffectual,  opium  should  be  had  recourse 
to.  Vomiting  is  generally  best  checked  by 
carbonic  acid.  When  diarrhoea  occurs,  the 
aromatic  confection  is  mostly  proper,  some- 
times with  a  little  opium.  But  the  bowels 
are  much  more  commonly  confined,  and 
mild  cathartics  should  be  frequently  exhibit- 
ed, as  castor  oil,  rhubarb,  aloes,  &c. ;  some- 
Himes  the  more  active,  where  these  do  not 
answer ;  in  those  of  a  florid  complexion  a 
laxative  diet,  with  the  supertartrate  of  pot- 
ash, or  other  saline  cathartic  occasionally, 
may  agree  better  :  and  where  the  liver  is 
torpid,  mercurials  should  be  resorted  to. 

HI.  The  third  object  is  to  be  attempted  by 
tonics,  particularly  the  aromatic  bitters,  the 
mineral  acids,  or  the  preparations  of  iron; 
by  the  cold  bath  prudently  regulated;  by 
gentle  exercise  steadily  persevered  in,  parti- 
cularly walking  or  riding  on  horseback  ;  by 
a  careful  attention  to  the  diet ;  by  seeking  a 
pure  mild  air,  keeping  regular  hours,  with 
relaxation  and  amusement  of  the  mind,  &c. 
DYSPERMATl'SMUS  (From  <ft/jr,  bad, 
and  <nrtfy.iL,  seed.)  Agenesia.  Slow,  or  im- 
peded emission  of  semen,  during  coition,  in- 
sufficient for  the  purpose  of  generation.  A 
?enus  of  disease  in  the  class  locales,  and  or- 
der epischeses  of  Cullen,  The  species  are  : 
1.  Dyspermatismus  urcthralis,  when  the  ob- 
struction is  in  the  urethra.  2.  Dyspermatis- 
mus nodosus,  when  a  tumour  is  formed  in 
either  corpus  cavernosum  penis.  3.  Dysper- 
matismus praputialis,  when  the  impediment 
i«    from    a    straitnes?  of  the  orifice  of   the 


praepuce.  4.  Dyspermatismus  mucosus,v/hei\ 
the  urethra  is  obstructed  by  a  viscid  mucus. 
5.  Dyspermatismus  hypcrlonicus,  when  there 
is  an  excess  of  erection  of  the  penis.  6.  Dys- 
permatismus epilepticus,  from  epileptic  fits 
coming  on  during  coition.  7.  Dyspermalis- 
mus apractodes,  from  a  want  of  vigour  in  the 
o-enitals.  8. 1/yspermal  ismvs  rfjluvs,  in  which 
the  semen  is  thrown  back  into  the  urinary 
bladder. 

DYSPHA'GIA.  (From  Juc,  with  difficulty, 
and  ta.y*,  to  eat.)  A  difficulty  of  degluti- 
tion. 

DYSPHORIA.  (From  eft/c,  bad,  and 
pav»,  the  voice.)        A  difficulty    of   speak- 


DYSPNCE'A.  (From  Ju;,  difficult,  end 
mn»,  to  breathe.)  Dyspnoon.  Difficult 
respiration,  without  sense  of  stricture,  and 
accompanied  with  cough  through  the  whole 
course  of  the  disease.  A  genus  of  disease 
in  the  class  neuroses,  and  order  spasmi  of 
Cullen.  He  distinguishes  eight  species. 
1.  Dyspnoea  catarrhalis,  when  with  a  cough 
there  are  copious  discharges  of  viscid  mu- 
cus, called  also  asthma  catarrhalc,  pneu- 
modes,  pneumonicum,  and  piluitosum.  2, 
Dyspnaa  sicca,  when  there  is  a  cough 
without  any  considerable  discharge.  3. 
Dyspnaa  aerea,  when  the  disease  is  much 
increased  by  slight  changes  of  the  weather. 
4.  Dyspnaa  terrea,  when  earthy  or  calcu- 
lous matters  are  spit  up.  5.  Dyspnaa  aauo- 
sa,  when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  urine  and 
cedematous  feet,  without  the  other  symp- 
toms of  a  dropsy  in  the  chest.  6.  Dyspnoea 
pinguedinosa,  from  corpulency.  7.  Dysp- 
naa ihoraeica,  when  parts  surrounding  the 
chest  are  injured  or  deformed.  8.  Dysp- 
naa extrinstca,  from  manifest  external 
causes. 

Dy'spnoon.     See  Dyspnaa. 
Dysra'chitis.     The  name  of  a  plaster 
in  Galen. 

Dtsthy'mja.  (From  <&?,  bad,  and  Bupto;, 
mind.)     Insanity. 

Dysto'chia.  (From  Jwc,  with  difficulty, 
and  t«7o>,  to  bring  forth.)  Difficult  labour  or 
child-birth. 

DYSTCECHI'ASIS.  (From  Svt,  bad,  and 
ro/^c,  order.)  An  irregular  disposition  of 
the  hairs  in  the  eyelids. 

DYSU'RIA.  (From  cJW,  difficulty,  and 
cvpov,  urine)  Slillicidivm.  Ardor  urina. 
Culibicio.  A  suppression  or  difficulty  in 
discharging  the  urine.  A  total  suppres- 
sion is  called  ischuria  ;  a  partial  suppres- 
sion, dysuna:  and  this  may  be  with  or 
without  heat.  When  there  are  frequent, 
painful,  or  uneasy  urgings  to  discharge  the 
urine,  and  it  passes  off  only  by  drops,  or  in 
very  small  quantities,  the  disease  is  called 
strangury.  When  a  sense  of  pain,  or  heat, 
attend  the  discharge,  it  passes  with  difficulty, 
and  is  styled  ardor  tirinae,  heat  ot  the  urine. 
The  dysuria  is  acute,  or  chronic.  Dr.  Cul  - 
len  places  this  disease  in  the  class  locales 
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and  order  cpiseheses,  containing  six  species : 
1.  Dysuria  ardrns,  with  a  sense  of  heat, 
■without  any  manifest  disorder  of  the  blad- 
der. 2.  Dysutia  spasmudica,  from  spasm. 
3.  Dysuria  compressionis,  from  a  compres- 
sion of  the  neighbouring  parts.  4.  Dysuria 
phlogislica,  from  violent  inflammation.  5. 
Dysuria  calculosa,  from  stone  in  the  bladder. 
6.  Dysuria  mucosa,  from  an  abundant  secre- 
tion of  mucus.  The  causes  which  give  rise 
to  these  diseases  are,  an  inflammation  of  the 
urethra,  occasioned  either  by  venereal  sores, 
or  by  the  use  of  acrid  injections,  tumour,  ul- 
cer of  the  prostate  gland,  inflammation  of  the 
kidneys,  or  bladder,  considerable  enlarge- 
ments of  the  hemorrhoidal  veins,  a  lodgement 
of  indurated  faeces  in  the  rectum,  spasm  at 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  the  absorption  of 
cantharides,  applied  externally  or  taken  in- 
ternally, and  excess  in  drinking  either  spi- 
rituous or  vinous  liquors ;  but  particles  of 
gravel,  sticking  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
or  lodging  in  the  urethra,  and  thereby  pro- 
ducing irritation,  prove  the  most  frequent 
cause.     Gouty   matter  falling  on  the   neck 
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of  the  bladder,  will  sometimes  occasion  thest- 
complaints. 

In  dysury,  there  is  a  frequent  inclination  to 
make  water,  with  a  smarting  pain,  heat,  and 
difficulty  in  voiding  it,  together  with  a  sense 
of  fulness  in  the  region  of  the  bladder.  The 
symptoms  often  vary,  however,  according  to 
the  cause  which  has  given  rise  to  it.  If  it 
proceeds  from  a  calculus  in  the  kidney  or 
ureter,  besides  the  affections  mentioned,  it 
will  be  accompanied  with  nausea,  vomilin^, 
and  acute  pain  in  the  loins  and  region  of 
the  ureter  and  kidney  of  the  side  affected. 
When  a  stone  in  the  bladder,  or  gravel  in  the 
urethra,  is  the  cause,  an  acute  pain  will  be 
felt  at  the  end  of  the  penis,  particularly  on 
voiding  the  last  drops  of  urine,  and  the  stream 
of  water  will  either  be  divided  into  two,  or 
be  discharged  in  a  twisted  manner,  not  un- 
like a  cork-screw.  If  a  scirrhus  of  the  pros- 
tate gland  has  occasioned  the  suppression  or 
difficulty  of  urine,  a  hard  indolent  tumour, 
unattended  with  any  acute  pain,  may  readily 
be  felt  in  the  perinaeum,  or  by  introducing 
the  finsrer  into  the  rectum. 
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XLiAR.  Auris.  The  organ  of  hearing  is 
situated  at  the  side  of  the  head,  and  is  di- 
vided into  external  and  internal  ear.  The 
auricula,  commonly  called  the  ear,  consti- 
tutes the  external  part,  and  contains  several 
eminences  and  depressions,  as  the  helix,  anti- 
helix,  tragus,  antilragus,  concha  auricula, 
scapha,  and  lobulus.  The  external  auditory 
passage,  containing  the  wax,  proceeds  from 
the  middle  of  it  down  to  the  membrane  of 
the  tympanum,  which  divides  the  external 
from  the  internal  parts  of  the  organ.  Be- 
hind the  membrana  tympatni  is  an  irregular 
cavity,  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  in  which 
are  four  little  bones,  the  malleus,  incus, 
stapes,  and  os  orbiculare  ;  and  four  open- 
ings, one  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  another  to 
the  mastoid  sinus,  the  fenestra  ovalis,  and 
the  fenestra  rotunda.  The  tympanum  is  ter- 
minated by  the  labyrinth.  The  labyrinth  is 
the  remaining  part  of  the  internal  ear,  con- 
sisting of  the  cochlea,  vestibulum,  and  semi- 
circular canals.  The  arteries  of  the  ear  are 
the  external  and  internal  auditory.  The 
veins  empty  themselves  into  the  external 
jugulars.  The  muscles  of  the  ear  are  divided 
into  three  classes  :  the  common,  proper,  and 
internal.  The  common  muscles  are,  the  at- 
Inllens  aurem,  anterior  auris,  and  retrahcnles 
auris,  which  move  the  whole  ear.     The  pro- 


per are,  helicis  major,  Reikis  minor,  Iraguv*. 
ant  tlragicus,  and  transversus  auris :  these  affect 
the  parts  only  to  which  they  are  connected. 
The  muscles  of  the  internal  ear  are,  laxalor 
lympani,  tensor  tympani,  and  stapedius,  which 
belong  to  the  ossicula  auditus.  The  nerves 
of  the  external  ear  are  branches  of  the  ner- 
vus  avditorius  durus,  and  those  of  the  internal 
ear,  arc  branches  of  the  nervus  auditorium 
mollis. 

Eari'tes.     Haematites,  or  blood  stone. 

EARTH.  Terra.  Though  there  seems 
to  be  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  earthy 
substances  scattered  on  the  surface  of  this 
globe,  yet,  when  we  examine  them  with  a 
chemical  eye,  we  find,  not  without  surprise, 
thai  all  the  earth  and  stones  which  we  tread 
under  our  feet,  and  which  compose  the  largest 
rocks,  as  well  as  the  numerous  different  spe- 
cimens which  adorn  the  cabinets  of  the 
curious,  are  composed  of  a  very  few  simple 
or  elementary  earths,  in  number  no  more  than 
nine  or  ten :  viz.  Silex,  lime,  magnesia, 
barytes,  strontian,  alumine,  glucine,  zircon, 
yttria,  and  perhaps  agustine. 

These  are  all  the  simple  earths  hitherto 
known,  which  nature  presents  to  us  com- 
pletely formed  ;  though  one  or  more  of  them 
enters  into  the  composition  of  a  great  many 
bodies.     They  have  a   variety  of  properties 
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■which  are  common  to  all : — they  are  dry  ; 
incombustible  bodies.  They  are  insoluble 
in  water  and  alcohol,  or  nearly  so,  and  have 
little  or  no  taste  ;  at  least  when  combined 
■with  carbonic  acid.  Their  specific  gravity 
does  nor  exceed  4.9.  When  perfectly  pure, 
they  assume  the  form  of  a  white  powder, 
harsh  to  the  touch.  They  are  infusible. 
They  are  capable,  except  silex,  of  combining 
with  acids,  and  forming  neutral  salts.  They 
are  likewise  disposed  to  unite  with  the 
alkalies,  with  sulphur,  and  phosphorus ;  with 
metallic  oxides,  and  with  each  other,  either 
by  fusion  or  solution  in  water. 

Every  one  of  these  characters  is  not  per- 
haps rigorously  applicable  to  each  of  these 
bodies ;  but  they  all  possess  a  sufficient 
number  of  them  to  render  it  useful  to  ar- 
range them  under  one  class.  It  has  been 
recently  shown  by  chemists,  that  some  of 
the  earths  are  really  compounds  of  metallic 
substances  with  oxygen,  and  probably  that 
will  be   found  to  hold  true  in  them  all. 

Stones  differ  from  earths  principally  in 
cohesion  and  hardness,  and  therefore  are  in- 
cluded under  the  -ame  general  name. 

Earth,  absorbent.     See  Absorbents. 

Earth,  aluminous.  Earth  which  contains 
alumina.     See  A  lum  inc. 

Earth,  animal  calcareous.  This  term  is 
applied  to  crabVclaws,  &c.  which  contain 
calcareous  earth,  and  are  obtained  from  the 
animal  kingdom. 

Earth,  argillaceous.     See  Alumine. 

Earth-bath.  A  remedy  recommended 
by  some  writers  on  the  continent,  as  a  spe- 
cific in  consumption.  In  this  country  it 
produced  to  the  patients  very  distressing 
sensations  of  cold ;  in  some  it  seemed  to  be 
productive  of  bad  effects ;  and  it  does  not 
appear  that,  in  any  consumptive  cases, 
good  effects  were  ever  derived  from  its 
use. 

Earth,  bolar.     See  Bolar. 

Earth,  fullers'.  Cimolia  purpures- 
rens.  A  compact  bolar  earth,  commonly  of 
a  grayish  colour.  It  is  sometimes  applied  by 
the  common  people  to  inflamed  breasts,  legs, 
Ac.  with  a  view  of  cooling  them. 

Earth,  heavy.     See  Barytes. 

Earth,  Japan.     See  Acacia  catechu. 

Earth,  mineral  calcareous.  Those  calca- 
reous earths  which  are  obtained  from  the 
mineral  kingdom.  The  term  is  applied  in 
opposition  to  those  obtained  from  animals. 

Earth-nut .     See  Bunium. 

Earth,  sealed.  Terra  sigillata.  Little 
cakes  of  bolar  earths,  whici'  are  stamped 
with  impressions.  They  were  formerly  in 
high  estimation  as  absorbents,  but  now  fallen 
into  disuse. 

Earth-worm.  Lumbricus  terrestris.  Ver- 
mis terrestris.  These  insects  are  supposed  to 
possess  a  diuretic  and  antispasmodic  virtue, 
with  which  views  they  are  occasionally  em- 
ployed in  foreign  countries. 

Ear-wax.     Cerumen  avrium.     A  waxy 


secretion  found  in  the  meatus  auditorius 
externus,  into  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
glands  around  that  canal. 

Eaton's  styptic.  French  brandy  highly 
impregnated  with  calcined  green  vitriol.  A 
remedy  for  checking  haemorrhages. 

Eau-de-luce.  See  Spiritus  ammonia 
surcinatus. 

Eau-de-rabel.  This  is  composed  of  one 
part  of  sulphurous  acid  to  three  of  rectified 
spirit  of  wine.  It  is  much  used  in  France, 
when  diluted,  in  the  cure  of  gonorrhoeas, 
leucorrhotja,  &c. 

Ebel.     The  seeds  of  sage,  or  of  juniper. 

Ebe'dum.  Indian  ebony.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  ophthalmic. 

Ebe'smech.  A  name  in  Langius  for 
quicksilver. 

Ebi'scus.  The  hibiscus,  or  marsh  mal- 
low. 

Ebrieca'tum.  (From  ebno,  to  be  drunk.) 
By  this  term  Paracelsus  expresses  loss  of 
sense  by  drunkenness. 

Ebrieca'tum  CjEle'ste.  By  this  term 
Paracelsus  means  that  kind  of  enthusiasm 
which  is  affected  by  many  heathen  priests. 

Ebsemech.     A  name  for  quicksilver. 

EBULLITION.  (From  ebullio,  to  bub- 
ble up.)  Ebullitio.  Boiling.  This  consists 
in  the  change  which  a  fluid  undergoes  from 
a  state  of  liquidity  to  that  of  an  el 
fluid,  in  consequence  of  the  application 
of  heat,  which  dilates  and  converts  it  into 
vapour. 

E'BULUS.  (From  ebullio,  to  make  boil ; 
so  called  because  of  its  supposed  use  in  pu- 
rifying the  humours  of  the  body.)  See 
Sambucus  ebulus. 

Ecbo'lica.  (From  mGaXha*.  to  cast  out.) 
Medicines  which  were  formerly  said  to 
cause  abortion. 

Ecbo'lios.  (From  mCaXKie,  to  cast  out.) 
Miscarriage. 

Ecbra'smata.  (From  siCfafa,  to  be 
very  hot.)  Ecchymata.  Painful  fiery  pim- 
ples in  the  face,  or  surface  of  the  body. 

Ecbra'smus.  (From  ufyafr,  to  become 
hot.)     Fermentation. 

Ecetrso'mata.  (From  as.  aad  fiupra,  the 
skin.)  Protuberances  of  the  bones  at  the 
joints,  which  appear  through  the  skin. 

Eccatha'rtica.  (From  «tK»8a//j«,  to 
purge  outwards.)  According  to  Gorraeus, 
eccathartics  are  medicines  which  open  the 
pores  of  the  skin  ;  but  in  general  they  are 
understood  to  be  deobstruents.  Sometimes 
expectorants  are  thus  called,  and  also  pur°-3  - 
tives. 

Ecchylo'ma.  (From  at,  and  yvhos,  juice.) 
An  extract. 

Ecchy'mata.  (From  t*%um,  to  pour  out.) 
See  Ecbrasmuta. 

ECCHY.VIO'.VIA.  (Eaxv/ucc/ud :  from 
exyucc,  to  pour  out.)  Eccliymosis.  Some- 
times called  crustula  and  sugillatio.  Ex- 
travasation. A  black  and  blue  swelling 
either  from  a  bruise  or  spontaneous  extra' 
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vasation  of  blood.  A  genus  of  disease  in 
the  class  locales,  and  order  tumorcs  of 
Culleu. 

Ecchxmo'ma  arterio'sum.  The  false 
aneurism. 

Ecchtmo'sis.     See  Ecchymoma. 

E'cclisis.  (From  autxiva,  to  turn  aside.) 
A  luxation  or  dislocation. 

E'ccope.  (From  exxotrltt  to  cut  off.) 
The  cutting  off  any  part. 

Ecco'peus.  (From  «otojr7o>,  to  cut  off.) 
An  ancient  instrument,  the  raspatory,  used 
in  trepanning. 

Eccopro'tica.  (From  as,  and  K07rpoc, 
dung.)  Opening  medicines,  whose  opera- 
tion is  very  gentle ;  such  as  manna,  senna, 
&c. 

Eccrinocri'tica.  (From  atupim,  to  se- 
crete, and  jt/xva,  to  judge.)  Judgments 
formed  from  the  secretions. 

Eccrinolo'gia.  Eccrinologica.  (From 
txzptw,  to  secrete,  and  Kvyot,  a  discourse.) 
The  doctrine  of  secretions. 

E'ccrisis.  (From  empita,  to  secrete.) 
A  secretion  of  any  kind. 

EcctfMo'siS.     See  Ecchymoma. 

E'cdora.  (From  &.<Htpa>,  to  excoriate.) 
An  excoriation :  and  particularly  used  for 
an  excoriation  of  the  urethra. 

Ecdo'ria.  (From  aeJy»,  to  excoriate.) 
Medicines  which  excoriate  and  burn  through 
the  skin. 

Echeco'li.on.  (From  e%a>,  to  have,  and 
ksax«,  glue.)  Echecollum.  Any  topical 
glutinous  remedy. 

Echetro'sis.  So  Hippocrates  calls  the 
white  bri  on  y. 

Echini'des.  In  Hippocrates  it  is  men- 
tioned as  what  he  used  lor  purging  the 
womb  with. 

Echinophtha'lmia.  (From  tyernt,  a 
hedge-hog,  ami  Kj>8.rfyu/a,  an  inflammation 
ol  the  eye.)  An  ;niiammation  of  the  hairy 
part  of  the  eyelids,  where  the  hairs  bristle 
out  like  the  quills  of  an  echinus,  or  hedge- 
hog. 

Echinopo'dium.  (From  s^/wc,  a  hedge- 
hog, and  iroue,  a  foot ;  so  named  because  its 
flowers  resemble  the  foot  of  an  urchin.) 
A  species  of  broom,  or  genista. 

Echi'nops.  (From  i%ivoc,  as  beset  with 
prickles.)  Crocodilion.  Acanthalruca,Sca- 
biosa  carduifolia.  Sphccrocephala  elatior. 
Ec'ai/iopus.  Globe  thistle.  Echinops  sp/ur- 
roccphalus  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  raised  in  our 
gardens.  The  root  and  seeds  are  moderately 
diuretic,  but  not  used. 

Echi'nopus.     See  Echinops. 

E'CIIIUM.  (From  £^«,  a  viper ;  so 
called  because  it  was  said  to  heal  the  stings 
of  vipers.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnsean  system.  Class,  Pentandria. 
Order,  Monogynia.     Viper's  bugloss. 

E'chicm  /Egypti'acum.  Wail  bugloss ; 
vulnerary,  sudorific. 

E'chos.     (H^ac,  sound.)    In  Hippocrates 


it  signifies  the  same  as  the  tinnitus  annum. 
or  noise  in  the  ears. 

E'chysis.  (From  i^wai,  to  pour  out.) 
A  fainting,  or  swooning. 

Eci.a'mpsia.  (From  tzkajxira,  to  shine.) 
See  Eclumpsis. 

E  C  L  A'M  P  S  I  S.  (From  uu»/«r»,  te 
shine.)  Eclampsia.  It  signifies  a  splen- 
dour, brightness,  effulgence,  flashing  of 
light,  scintillation.  It  is  a  flashing  light, 
or  those  sparklings  which  strike  the  eyes 
of  epdeptic  patients.  Coelius  Aurelianus 
calls  them  circuit  ignei,  scintillations,  or 
fiery  circles.  Though  only  a  symptom  of 
the  epilepsy,  Hippocrates  puts  it  for  epilepsy 
itself. 

Ecle'ctica.  (From  atxeyu,  to  select.) 
Archigenes  and  some  others  selected  from 
all  other  sects  what  appeared  to  them  to  be 
the  best  and  most  rational ;  hence  they  were 
called  Eclectics,  and  their  medicine  Eclectk 
medicine. 

Ecle'ctos.  (From  aex«^<»,  to  lick  up.) 
A  linctus,  or  soft  medicine  to  be  licked  up. 

Ecle'gma.  (From  sm«^»,  to  lick.)  Is 
a  form  of  medicine  made  by  the  incorpo- 
ration of  oils  with  syrups,  and  which  is  to 
be  taken  upon  a  liquorice  stick ;  the  same  as 
Linctus. 

E'clysis.  (From  axua>,  to  dissolve.)  A 
universal  faintness. 

Ecma'gma.  (From  atfAa<r<Tt»,  to  form 
together.)  A  mass  of  substances  kneaded 
together. 

Ecpepie'meno9.  (From  mmtfa,  to  press 
out.)  An  epithet  for  ulcers  With  protube- 
rating  lips. 

Ecphra'ctic.  (From  auppao-a-iio,  to  re- 
move obstructions.)  Are  such  medicines  as 
incide  and  render  more  thin  tough  humours, 
so  as  to  promote  their  discharge. 

Ecphra'ctica.  (From  tx^pmrau,  to  re- 
move obstructions.)  Deobstiuent  medi- 
cines. 

Ecphra'xis.  (From  ix<$pa>nTu>,  to  re- 
move obstruction.)  A  diaptioresis ;  an 
opening  of  the  pores. 

E'cphyas.  (From  a.,  and  $vu>.  to  pro- 
duce.) An  appendix,  or  excrescence.  Some 
call  the  appendicula  vermiformis  thus. 

E'cpmyse.  (From  tgpi/Taa,  to  blow  out.) 
Flatus  from  the  bladder,  through  the  urethra, 
and  from  the  womb  through  the  vagina. 

EcpriYSE'siS.  (From  atfua-na,  to  breathe 
through.)  A  quick  expulsion  of  the  air 
from  the  lungs. 

E'cphysis.  (From  atpvee-  to  produce.) 
An  apophysis,  or;.  A  process. 

Ecpie'sma.  (From  ixmifa,  to  press  out.) 
A  fracture  of  the  skull,  m  which  the  bones 
press  inwardly. 

Ecpie'smos.  (From  aunefa,  to  press  out.; 
A  disorder  of  the  eye,  in  which  the  globe  is 
almost  pressed  out  of  the  socket  by  an  afflux 
of  humours. 

Ecplero'ma.  (From  ew\»po»,  to  fill.) 
In  Hippocrates  they  are  hard  balls  of  lea- 
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ther,  or  other  substances,  adapted  to  fill  the 
arm-pits,  while  by  the  help  of  the  heels, 
placed  against  the  balls,  and  repressing  the 
same,  the  luxated  os  humeri  is  reduced  into 
its  place. 

Ecple'xis.  (From  utrxtivra,  to  terrify  or 
astonish.)  A  stupor,  or  astonishment,  from 
sudden  external  accidents. 

E'cpnok.  (From  awvee,  to  breathe.)  Ex- 
piration; that  part  ot  respiration  in  which 
the  air  is  expelled  from  the  lungs. 

Ecpto'ma.     (From  aw«r7a>,  to  fall  out.) 

1.  A  luxation  of  a  hone. 

2.  The  exclusion  of  the  secundines. 

3.  Speaking  of  corrupt  parts,  it  signifies  a 
falling  ofr. 

4.  An  hernia  in  the  scrotum. 

5.  A  falling  down  of  the  womb. 

Ecpy'ctica.  (From  «wwc*4»,  to  con- 
dense.) Incrassants.  Meuicines  that  render 
the  fluids  more  solid. 

Ecpye'ma.  (From  ot,  and  miot,  pus.)  A 
copious  collection  of  pus  or  matter,  from  the 
suppuration  of  a  tumour. 

Ecre'gma.  (From  iKpnyvufxi,  to  break.)  A 
rupture. 

Ecre'xis.  (From  ecpnymfit,  to  break.)  A 
rupture.  Hippocrates  expresses  by  it  a  rup- 
ture or  laceration  of  the  womb. 

Ecrhj'thmos.  (From  ae,  and  />u8/<oc, 
harmony.)  A  term  applied  to  the  pulse, 
and  signifies  that  it  is  disorderly  or  irregu- 
lar. 

E'croe.  (From  atpiu,  to  flow  out.)  An 
efflux,  or  the  course  by  which  any  humour 
which  require1:  ni'rging  is  evacuated. 

Ecrueli.es.  The  French  name  for  scro- 
fula. 

E'crysis.  (From  atftu.  to  flow  out.)  In 
Hippocrates  it  is  an  eitl.  ix  of  the  semen  be- 
fore it  receives  the  conformation  of  a  foetus, 
and  therefore  is  called  an  efflux,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  abortion. 

Ecsarco'ma.  (From  Be,  and  ff*p£,  flesh.) 
A  fleshy  excrescence. 

E'CSTASIS.  ;E*s-*<r«:  from  t^a/jutt.  to 
be  out  of  one's  senses.)  An  ecstasy,  or 
trance.  In  Hippocrates  it  signifies  a  de- 
lirium. Dr.  Cullen  ranks  it  as  a  kind  of 
apoplexy. 

Ecstro'phius.  (From  aerpepa,  to  invert.) 
An  epithet  for  any  medicine,  liiat  makes  the 
blind  piles  appear  outwardly. 

Ecthely'ksis.  (From  tnQ»kvva>,  to  render 
effeminate.)  Softness.  It  is  applied  to  the 
skin  and  flesh,  when  lax  and  soft,  and  to  ban- 
doges,  when  not  sufficiently  tight. 

Ecthli'mma.  (From  utflA/fa).  to  press  out 
against.)  An  ulceration  caused  by  pressure 
of  the  skin. 

Ecthli'psis.  (From  ac8x/£a>,  to  press  out 
against.)  Elision,  or  expression.  It  is  spo- 
ken of  swelled  eyes,  when  they  dart  forth 
sparks  of  light. 

E'cthyma.  (From  txBuce,  to  break  out.) 
A  pustule,  or  cutaneous  eruption. 

'Ythy'mata.        (From  w9y»,  to  break 


out.)     Pimples,  pustules,  or  cutaneous  erup- 
tions. 

Ectillo'tica.  (From  s*taA»,topullout.) 
Medicines  which  eradicate  tubercles  or  corns, 
or  destroy  superfluous  hair. 

EC'I  O'PI  A.  (From  atfcTo?,  out  of  place.) 
Displaced. 

ECTOTIiE.  Parts  displaced.  An  orda- 
in the  class  locales  of  Cullen's  nosology. 

Ectrapejloga'stros.  (From  aflparoutti,  to 
degenerate,  and  ya.s-»p,  a  belly.)  One  who  ha9 
a  monstrous  belly,  or  whose  appetite  is  vora- 
ciously large. 

Ectri'mwa.  (From  QtlptGu;  to  rub  off.) 
An  attrition,  or  galling.  In  Hippocrates  it 
is  an  exulceration  of  the  skin  about  the  os 
sacrum. 

E'ctrope.  (From  tip/wra,  to  divert,  per- 
vert, or  invert.)  It  is  any  duct  by  which  the 
humours  are  diverted  and  drawn  off.  In  P. 
^Qginetait  is  the  same  as  Ectropium. 

ECTROTIUM.  (From  atlfnrm,  to  evert.) 
An  eversion  of  the  eyelids  so  that  their  inter- 
nal surface  is  outermost. 

There  are  two  species  of  this  disease ;  one 
produced  by  an  unnatural  swelling  of  the 
lining  of  the  eyelids,  which  not  only  pushes 
their  edges  from  the  eyeball,  but  also  presses 
them  so  forcibly,  that  they  become  everted ; 
the  other  arising  from  a  contraction  of  the 
skin  covering  the  eyelid,  or  of  that  in  the 
vicinity,  by  which  means  the  edge  of  the 
eyelid  is  first  removed  for  some  distance 
from  the  eye,  and  afterward  turned  com- 
pletely outward,  together  with  the  whole  of 
the  affected  eyelid. 

The  morbid  swelling  of  the  lining  of  the 
eyelids,  which  causes  the  first  species  of 
ectropium,  arises  mostly  from  a  congenital 
laxity  of  this  membrane,  afterward  increas- 
ed by  obstinate  chronic  ophthalmies,  parti- 
cularly of  a  scrofulous  nature,  in  relaxed, 
unhealthy  subjects;  or  else  the  disease  ori- 
ginates from  the  small-pox  affecting  the 
eyes. 

While  the  disease  is  confined  to  the  lower 
eyelid,  as  it  most  commonly  is,  the  lining  of 
this  part  may  be  observed  rising  in  the  form 
of  a  semilunar  fold,  of  a  pale  red  colour,  like 
the  fungous  granulations  of  wounds,  and  in- 
tervening between  the  eye  and  eyelid,  which 
latter  it  in  some  measure  everts.  When  the 
swelling  is  afterward  occasioned  by  the 
lining  of  both  the  eyelids,  the  disease  assumes 
an  annular  shape,  in  the  centre  of  which  the 
eyeball  seems  sunk,  while  the  Circumference 
of  the  ring  presses  and  everts  the  edges  of 
the  two  eyelids,  so  as  to  cause  both  great 
uneasiness  and  deformity.  In  each  of  the 
above  cases,  on  pressing  the  skin  of  the  eye- 
lids with  the  point  of  the  finger,  it  becomes 
manifest  that  they  are  very  capable  of  being 
elongated,  and  would  readily  yield,  so  as  en- 
tirely to  cover  the  eyeball,  were  they  not 
prevented  by  the  intervening  swelling  of 
their  membranous  lining. 

Besides  the  very  considerable  deform  ih" 
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•which  the  disease  produces,  it  occasions  a 
continual  discharge  of  tears  over  the  cheek, 
and,  what  is  worse,  a  dryness  of  the  eyeball, 
frequent  exasperated  attacks  of  chronic  oph- 
thalmy,  incapacity  to  bear  the  light,  and  last- 
ly, opacity  and  ulceration  of  the  cornea. 

The  second  species  of  ectropium,  or  that 
arising  from  a  contraction  of  the  integu- 
ments of  the  eyelids,  or  neighbouring  parts, 
is  not  unfrequently  a  consequence  of  puck- 
ered scars,  produced  by  the  confluent  small- 
pox, deep  burns,  or  the  excision  of  cancerous 
or  encysted  tumours,  without  saving  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  skin ;  or  lastly,  the  dis- 
order is  the  effect  of  malignant  carbuncles, 
or  any  kind  of  wound  attended  with  much 
loss  of  substance.  Each  of  these  causes  is 
quite  enough  to  bring  on  such  a  contraction 
of  the  skin  of  the  eyelids  as  to  draw  the 
parts  towards  the  arches  of  the  orbits,  so  as 
to  remove  them  from  the  eyeball,  and  turn 
their  edges  outward.  No  sooner  has  this 
circumstance  happened,  than  it  is  often  fol- 
lowed by  another  one  equally  unpleasant, 
namely,  a  swelling  of  the  internal  membrane 
of  the  affected  eyelids,  which  afterward  has 
a  great  share  in  completing  the  eversion. 
The  lining  of  the  eyelids,  though  trivially 
everted,  being  continually  exposed  to  the 
air,  and  irritation  of  extraneous  substances, 
soon  swells,  and  rises  up  like  fungus.  One 
side  of  this  fungus-like  tumour  covers  a 
part  of  the  eyeball ;  the  other  pushes  the 
eyelid  so  considerably  outwards,  that  its  edge 
is  not  unfrequently  in  contact  with  the  mar- 
gin of  the  orbit.  The  complaints  induced 
by  this  second  species  of  ectropium  are  the 
same  as  those  brought  on  by  the  first ;  it 
being  noticed,  however,  that  in  both  cases, 
whenever  the  disease  is  very  inveterate,  the 
fungous  swelling  of  the  inside  of  the  eyelids 
becomes  hard,  coriaceous,  and,  as  it  were, 
callous. 

Although,  in  both  species  of  ectropium, 
the  lining  of  the  eyelids  seem  equally  swol- 
len, yet  the  surgeon  can  easily  distinguish 
to  which  of  the  two  species  the  disease  be- 
longs. For,  in  the  first,  the  skin  of  the 
eyelids,  and  adjoining  parts,  is  not  deformed 
with  scars  ;  and  by  pressing  the  everted  eye- 
lid with  the  point  of  the  finger,  the  part 
would  with  ease  cover  the  eye,  were  it  not 
for  the  intervening  fungous  swelling.  But 
in  the  second  species  of  ectropium,  besides 
the  obvious  cicatrix  and  contraction  of  the 
skin  of  the  eyelids,  or  adjacent  parts,  when 
an  effort  is  made  to  cover  the  eye  with  the 
everted  eyelid,  by  pressing  upon  the  latter 
part  with  the  point  of  the  finger,  it  does  not 
give  way  so  as  completely  to  cover  the 
globe,  as  it  ought  to  do,  only  yielding  for 
a  certain  extent :  or  it  does  not  move  in  the 
least  from  its  unnatural  position,  by  reason 
of  the  integuments  of  the  eyelids  having 
been  so  extensively  destroyed,  that  their 
margin  has  become  adherent  to  the  arch  of 
the  orbit. 


EcTRo'siS.  (Te.urfm<TK  '.  from  tiilfipuirw.,  to 
miscarry.)     A  miscati\age. 

Ectro'tica.  (From  &tWf>axnu$,  to  mis- 
carry.) Ectyrotica.  Medicines  which  cause 
abortion. 

EcTYiiOTi'cA.     See  Ectillotica. 

Ectyro'tica.     See  Ectrotiea. 

Ecze'ma.  (From  at^aa,  to  boil  out.)  Ec- 
zesnw.  A  hot  painful  eruption,  or  pustule. 
Mr.  Pearson  calls  the  erythema  mercuriale, 
eczema  mercuriale. 

Ede'lphcs.  Prognosis  from  the  nature  of 
elements. 

E'dera  trifo'lia.  The  poison-tree  of 
America. 

E'des.     A  name  for  amber. 

Ede'ssenum.  Pelarium.  An  eye-water 
of  ti  a^acanth,  arabic,  acacia,  opium,  &c. 

E'detz.     Amber. 

E'dic.  Edich.  Edir.  An  old  name  for 
iron. 

E'dra.  A  fracture  ;  also  the  lower  part 
of  the  rectum. 

Edulcora'ntia.  (From  edulco,  to  make 
sweet.)  Edulcorants.  Sweeteners.  Medi- 
cines which  absorb  the  vicious  humours  of 
the  body,  sweeten  the  fluids,  and  deprive 
them  of  their  acrimony. 

EFFERVESCENCE.  (From  effervesco, 
to  grow  hot.)  Effervescmtia.  That  agitation 
which  is  produced  by  mixing  substances  to- 
gether, which  cause  the  evolution  of  a  gas. 
A  small  degree  of  ebullition. 

E'ffides.     An  old  name  for  ceruss. 

F'fpila      Freckles. 

EFFLORESCENCE.  (From  effloresco, 
to  blow  as  a  flower.)     E0orescen(ia. 

1.  A  preternatural  redness  of  the  skin. 

2.  In  chemistry,  it  means  that  phenome- 
non which  takes  place  upon  crystals,  pro- 
ducing a  white  powder  when  exposed  to 
air. 

EFFLU'VIUM.  (From  effluo,  to  spread 
abroad.)     See  Contagion. 

Effractu'ra.  (From  effringo,  to  break 
down.)  Ecpiesma.  A  species  of  fracture, 
in  which  the  bone  is  much  depressed  by  the 
blow. 

EFFUSION.  (From  effundo,  to  pour  out.) 
Effusio.  In  surgery,  it  means  the  escape  of 
any  fluid  out  of  the  vessel,  or  viscus,  natural- 
ly containing  it,  and  its  lodgement  in  another 
cavity,  in  the  cellular  substance,  or  in  the 
substance  of  parts.  Effusion  also  sometimes 
signifies  the  natural  secretion  of  fluids  from 
the  vessels  ;  thus  surgeons  frequently  speak 
of  the  coagulable  lymph  being  effused  on 
different  surfaces. 

Ege'ries.  (From  egero,  to  carry  out.) 
Egtstio.     An  excretion,  or  evacuation. 

EGG.  Ovum.  The  eggs  of  poultry  are 
chiefly  used  as  food :  the  different  parts  are 
likewise  employed  in  pharmacy  and  in  me- 
dicine. The  calcined  shell  is  esteemed  as  an 
absorbent.  The  oil  of  the  egg  is  softening, 
and  is  used  externally  to  burns  and  chaps, 
velk  of  the  r-xz    render?  oil   mi 
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with  water,  and  is  triturated  with  the  same 
view  with  resinous  and  other  substances. 
Raw  eggs  have  been  much  recommended  as 
a  popular  remedy  for  jaundice. 

Egrego'rsis.  (From  trypyopim,  to 
watch.)  A  watchfulness.  A  morbid  want 
of  sleep. 

Ejacula'ntia.  (From  ejaculo,  to  cast 
out.  Ejaculatoria.  The  vessels  which  con- 
vey the  seminal  matter  secreted  in  the  testi- 
cles to  the  penis.  These  are  the  epididymis, 
ami  the  vasa  deferent  ia ;  the  vesicular  semi- 
nales  are  the  receptacles  of  the  semen. 

Ejk'ctio.  (From  ejicio,  to  cast  out.) 
Excrctlo.  The  discharging  of  humours  or 
excrements. 

Ei'lamis.  (From  «\ea>,  to  involve.)  A 
membrane  involving  the  brain. 

Eile'ma.  (From  aAta,  to  form  convolu- 
tions.) In  Hippocrates,  it  signifies  painful 
convolutions  of  the  intestines  from  flatulence. 
Sometimes  it  signifies  a  covering.  Vogel 
says,  it  is  a  fixed  pain  in  the  bowels,  as  if  a 
nail  was  driven  in. 

Ei'Leon.  (From  ukub,  to  wind.)  Gor- 
raeus  says  it  is  a  name  of  the  intestinum 
ileum. 

Ei'leos.  (From  y\£a>,  to  form  convolu- 
tions.)    The  iliac  passion. 

Ei'sbole.  (From  ac,  into,  and  @a\\a>,  to 
cast.)  It  signifies  strictly  an  injection,  but  is 
used  to  express  the  access  of  a  distemper,  or 
of  a  particular  paroxysm. 

Ei'spnoe.  (From  a;,  into,  and  mw>,  to 
breathe.)     Inspiration  of  air. 

Ela  ca'lli.  An  Indian  cathartic  shrub, 
the  Euphorbia  neriifolia  of  Linnaeus. 

EljEa'gnon.  (From  «\awv,  oil,  and  ayvoc, 
chaste.)  The  agnus  castus  was  formerly  so 
called. 

EljEo'meli.  (From  ihtuoi,  oil,  and  p-Ki, 
honey.)     A  sweet  purging  oil,  like  honey. 

Eljkosa'ccharum,  (From  eAaioy,  oil,  and 
e-ax^oipoi,  sugar.)  A  mixture  of  essential  oil 
with  sugar. 

Ei.yEosEr.i'\UBi.  Water  parsley.  See  Eko- 
selinum. 

Elais  guinee'nsis.  A  species  of  palm 
which  grows  spontaneously  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  but  is  much  cultivated  in  the  West 
Indies.  From  this  tree,  according  to  some, 
is  obtained  the  palm  oil,  which  is  considered 
as  an  emollient  and  strengthener  of  all  kinds 
of  weakness  of  the  limbs.  It  also  is  recom- 
mended against  bruises,  strains,  cramps, 
pains,   swellings,  &c. 

Elambica'tio.  A  method  of  analyzing 
mineral  waters. 

Ela'jsula.     An  old  name  for  alum. 

Elaphobo'scum.  (From  «Aa<poc,  a  stag, 
and  @ortu»,  to  eat ;  so  called,  because  deer 
eat  them  greedily.)  The  wild  parsnip.  See 
Pastinaca. 

Elaphosco'rodon.  (From  fAapoc,  the 
stag,  and  o-xopefov,  garlic.)  Stag's  or  vipe/'s 
garlic. 

E'l/Aar/m.     Red  Vitriol 
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E'las  ma'ris.     Burnt  lead. 

Ejla'sma.  (From  ihzwm,  to  drive.)  A 
lamina  or  plate  of  any  kind.  A  term  used 
to  express  a  clyster-pipe. 

Elastic  fluid.     See  Gaz. 

Elastic  sum-     See  Siphonia  elantica. 

ELASTICITY.  A  force  in  bodies,  by 
which  they  endeavour  to  restore  themselves 
to  the  posture  from  whence  they  were  dis- 
placed by  any  external  force.  To  solve  this* 
property,  many  have  recourse  to  the  uni- 
versal law  of  nature,  attraction,  by  which 
the  parts  of  solid  and  firm  bodies  are  caused 
to  cohere  together:  whereby,  when  hard 
bodies  are  struck  or  bent,  so  that  the  com- 
ponent parts 'are  a  little  moved  from  one 
another,  but  not  quite  disjoined  or  broken 
off,  nor  separated  so  far  as  to  be  out  of  the 
power  of  the  attracting  force,  by  which  they 
cohere  together  ;  they  certainly  must,  on  the 
cessation  of  the  external  violence,  spring 
back  with  a  very  great  velocity  to  their  for- 
mer state.  But  in  this  circumstance,  the 
atmospherical  pressure  will  account  for  it  as 
well ;  because  such  a  violence,  if  it  be  not 
great  enough  to  separate  the  constituent 
particles  of  a  body  far  enough  to  let  in  any 
foreign  matter,  must  occasion  many  vacuola 
between  the  separated  surfaces,  so  that  upon 
the  removal  of  the  external  force,  they  will 
close  again  by  the  pressure  of  the  aerial  fluid 
upon  the  external  parts,  i.  e.  the  body  will 
come  again  into  its  natural  posture.  The 
included  air,  likewise,  in  most  bodies,  gives- 
thai  power  of  resilition  upon  their  per-. 
cussion. 

If  two  bodies  perfectly  elastic  strike  one 
against  another,  there  will  be  or  remain  in 
each  the  same  relative  velocity  as  before,  i.  e. 
they  will  recede  with  the  same  velocity  a.-* 
they  met  together.  For  the  compressive 
force,  or  the  magnitude  of  the  stroke  in  any 
given  bodies,  arises  from  the  relative  velo- 
city of  those  bodies,  and  is  proportional  to  it : 
and  bodies  perfectly  elastic  will  restore  them- 
selves completely  to  the  figure  they  had  before 
the  shock  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  restitutive 
force  is  equal  to  the  compressive,  and  there- 
fore must  be  equal  to  the  force  with  which 
they  came  together,  and  consequently  they 
must  by  elasticity  recede  again  from  each 
other  with  the  same  velocity.  Hence,  taking 
equal  times  before  and  after  the  shock,  the 
distances  between  the  bodies  will  be  equal ; 
and  therefore  the  distances  of  them  from  the 
common  centre  of  gravity  will,  in  the  same 
times,  be  equal.  And  hence  the  laws  of  per- 
cussion of  bodies  perfectly  elastic  are  easily 
deduced. 

ELATE'RIUM.  (From  t\<tvva>,  to  sti- 
mulate or  agitate  ;  so  named  from  its  great 
purgative  qualities.)  See  Momordica  Ela- 
terium. 

Elathe'ria.  A  name  for  the  cascarilla 
bark. 

Ex.ati'jve.  (From fAa;7T<&;i>,smaller,being the 
smaller  snec!es.>     See  Antirrhi'Q.um  Eftatirm 
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EtATi  rxs.    Bloodstone. 

Elco'sis.  (From  txnoc,  au  ulcer.)  A 
disease  attended  with  lbetid,  carious,  and 
chronic  ulcers.     The  term  is  seldom  used. 

Elder.     See  Santbucus. 

Elder-dwarf.     See  Santbucus  Ebulus. 

Elecampane.     See  Inula  helenium. 

ELECTRICITY.  (Eleclruilas,  (From 
elect  rum,  nxtxrpov,  from  *ku8o>f,  the  sua, 
because  of  its  bright  shining-  colour ;  or 
from  fA«»,  to  draw,  because  of  its  magnetic 
power.)  A  property  which  certain  bodies 
possess  when  rubbed,  heated,  or  otherwise 
excited,  whereby  they  attract  remote  bodies, 
and  frequently  emit  sparks  or  streams  of 
light.  The  ancients  first  observed  this  pro- 
perty in  amber,  which  they  called  elcctrum, 
and  hence  arose  the  word  electricity.  The 
efficacy  of  electricity  in  the  cure  of  several 
diseases  has  been  supported  by  many  very 
respectable  authorities,  especially  in  para- 
lytic diseases.  It  considerably  augments  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  and  excites  the 
action  of  the  absorbents. 

Electro'des.  (From  «x«k7mv  amber.) 
An  epithet  for  stools  which  shine  like 
amber. 

Ele'ctrum  minera'i.f..  The  tincture  of 
metals.  It  is  made  of  tin  and  copper,  to 
which  some  add  gold,  and  double  its  quan- 
tity of  martial  regulus  of  antimony  melted 
together;  from  these  there  results  a  metallic 
mass,  to  which  some  chemists  have  given 
the  name  of  eleclrum  minerale.  This  mass 
is  powdered  and  detonated  with  nitre  and 
charcoal  to  a  kind  of  scoria  ;  it  is  powdered 
again  whilst  hot,  and  then  digested  in  spirit 
of  wine,  whence  a  tincture  is  obtained  of  a 
fine  red  colour. 

ELECTUA'RIUM.  An  electuary.  The 
London  Pharmacopoeia  refers  those  articles 
which  were  formerly  called  electuaries  to 
confections. 

Electua'rium  antimo'nii.  £*•  Electuarii 
sennae,  ^j  ;  guaiaci  gummi,  hydrargyri  cum 
sulphure,  antimonii  ppti.  sing,  ^ss;  syrupi 
simplicis  q.  s.  misce.  Of  this  electuary, 
from  a  drachm  to  about  two  drachms  is  given 
twice  a  day,  in  those  cutaneous  diseases 
which  go  under  the  general  name  of  scorbu- 
tic. It  is  usually  accompanied  with  the 
decoctions  of  elm  bark  or  sarsaparilla. 

Electua'rium  ca'ssi^e.  See  Confectio 
cassia-. 

Electua'rium  ca'techu.  Confectio  Ja- 
ponica.  Electuary  of  catechu,  commonly 
called  Japonic  confection.  Take  of  mimo- 
sa catechu,  four  ounces  ;  kino,  three  ounces  ; 
cinnamon,  nutmeg,  each  one  ounce;  opium 
diffused  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Spanish 
white  wine  one  drachm  and  a  half ;  syrup  of 
red  roses  boiled  to  the  consistence  of  honey, 
two  pounds  and  a  quarter.  Reduce  the 
solids  to  powder,  and,  having  mixed  them 
with  the  opium  and  syrup,  make  them  into 
an  electuary.  A  very  useful  astringent, 
and  perhaps  the    mo*l    efficacious  way  of 


giving  the  catechu  to  advantage.     Ten 
pies  of  this  electuary  contain  one  grain  of 
opium. 

Electua'rium  cincho'njEcum  wa'tro. 
$,  natri  ppti  3j.j ;  pulveris  cinchonas  unc  : 
mucilaginis  gummi  arabici,  q.  s.  misce.  In 
this  composition  mucilage  is  preferred  to 
syrup  on  account  of  its  covering  the  taste 
of  the  bark  much  more  advantageously.  It 
should,  for  this  purpose,  however,  be  made 
thin,  otherwise  it  will  increase  the  bulk  of  the 
electuary  too  much. 

This  remedy  will  be  found  an  excellent 
substitute  lor  the  burnt  sponge,  whose  pow- 
ers as  a  remedy  in  scrofula  are  known 
solely  to  depend  on  the  proportion  of  na- 
tron contained  in  it.  The  dose  is  two 
drachms,  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

Electua'rium  opia'tum.  See  Confectio 
op  Li. 

Eleli'sphacos.  (From  iA£>uf«,  to  dis- 
tort, and  crf,cau>c,  sage :  so  nameu  from  the 
spiral  coiling  of  its  leaves  and  branches.)  A 
species  of  sage. 

Ele'mbkat.  An  obsolete  term  for  alka- 
line salts. 

ELEMENTS.  Radicals.  First  prin- 
ciples. Substances  which  can  no  further  be 
divided  or  decomposed  by  chemical  analysis. 
However,  though  many  substances  cannot  be 
decomposed  by  the  chemist  into  constituent 
parts,  this  does  not  demonstrate  them  to  be 
simple.  Though  they  are  as  yet  not  de- 
composed, it  does  not  follow  that  they  are 
undecomposable ;  as,  perhaps,  neither  our 
senses  nor  our  instruments  will  ever  reach 
those  substances  which  by  their  nature  ad- 
mit of  no  sort  of  decomposition.  But  un- 
til sufficient  proofs  are  given  of  their  com- 
pound nature,  sound  philosophy  requires  U!> 
to  consider  them  as  simple  bodies.  It  is 
not  necessary,  that  the  parts  should  have 
been  actually  separated  from  one  another 
Some  substances  are  presumed  to  be  com- 
pound from  analogy;  thus  oxygen  gas  i? 
considered  as  consisting  of  caloric  and  oxy- 
gen, though thislast  has  never  been  exhibited 
in  a  separate  state.  The  ancients  reckoned 
only  four  elements,  fire,  air,  water,  and 
earth :  all  of  which  are  at  present  acknow- 
ledged to  be  compound.  But  on  the  other 
hand  we  have  formed  a  much  more  nume- 
rous list :  light,  caloric,  oxygen,  azote,  hy- 
drogen, carbon,  boron,  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
the  metals,  and  the  metallic  bases  of  the 
earths,  and  fixed  alkalies.  Whether  to  these 
should  be  added  the  magnetic  and  electric 
fluids,  with  chlorine,  fluorine,  and  iodine,  is 
not  yet  determined. 

E'LEMI.  (It  is  said  this  is  the  Ethi- 
opian name.)  Gum  elemi.  The  parent 
plant  of  this  resin  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Amyris  elemifera,  which  see. 

E'lemi  vjvtiUE'&'TiM.  See  Unguenlum 
elemi  compositum. 

Elemni'fera  curassa'vica  a'rbor.  Tire 
gum  elemi-tree. 
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Els'VOI.    A  tree  of  Malabar.     Cardiac. 

Eleochry'sum.  (From  »\tot,  the  sun, 
and  £/>"»■«,  gold;  so  called  from  their  shi- 
ning yellow  appearance.)  Goldilocks.  See 
Gnaphalium  Stcechas. 

Eleoseli'num.  From  e\oc,  a  lake,  and 
crtxnov,  parsley.)     See  Apium. 

Elepha'ntia.  (From  tKtpac,  an  ele- 
phant ;  so  called  from  the  great  enlargement 
of  the  body  in  this  disorder.)  A  species  of 
anasarca. 

Elepha'ntia  a'rabcm.  In  Dr.  Cullen's 
nosology  it  is  synonymous  with  elephan- 
tiasis. The  term  is,  however,  occasionally 
confined  to  this  disease  when  it  affects  the 
feet. 

ELEPHANTI'ASIS.  (From  tu*at,  an 
elephant ;  so  named  from  the  legs  of  peo- 
ple affected  with  this  disorder  growing 
scaly,  rough,  and  wonderfully  large,  at  an 
advanced  period,  like  the  legs  of  an  ele- 
phant.) Elcpkas.  Elephantia.  Lazari 
morbus  vel  malum.  Phozniceus  morbus.  A 
disease  that  attacks  the  whole  body,  but 
mostly  affects  the  feet,  which  appear  some- 
what like  those  of  the  elephant.  It  is  known 
by  the  skin  being  thick,  rough,  wrinkly, 
unctuous,  and  void  of  hair,  and  mostly 
without  the  sense  of  feeling.  It  is  said  to 
be  contagious.  Cullen  makes  it  a  genus  of 
disease  in  the  class  cachexia,  and  order  im- 
petigines. 

Elephantiasis  has  generally  been  supposed 
to  arise  in  consequence  of  some  slight  at- 
tack of  fever,  on  the  cessation  of  which  the 
morbid  matter  falls  on  the  leg,  and  occasions 
a  distention  and  tumefaction  of  the  limb, 
which  is  afterward  overspread  with  uneven 
lumps,  and  deep  fissures.  By  some  au- 
thors it  has  been  considered  as  a  species  of 
leprosy ;  but  it  often  subsists  for  many  years 
without  being  accompanied  with  any  of  the 
symptoms  which  characterize  that  disease. 

It  sometimes  comes  on  gradually,  without 
much  previous  indisposition  ;  but  more  ge- 
nerally, the  person  is  seized  with  a  coldness 
and  shivering^  pains  in  the  head,  back,  nnd 
loins,  and  some  degree  of  nausea.  A 
slight  fever  then  ensues,  and  a  severe  pain  is 
felt  in  one  of  the  inguinal  glands,  which, 
after  a  short  time,  becomes  hard,  swelled, 
and  inflamed.  No  suppuration,  however, 
ensues ;  but  a  red  streak  may  be  observed 
running  down  the  thigh  from  the  swelled 
gland  to  the  leg.  As  the  inflammation  in- 
creases in  all  the  parts,  the  fever  gradually 
abates,  and  perhaps,  after  two  or  three  days 
continuance,  goes  off.  It,  however,  returns 
again  at  uncertain  periods,  leaving  the  leg 
greatly  swelled  with  varicose  turgid  veins, 
the  skin  rough  and  rugged,  and  a  thickened 
membrana  cellulosa.  Scales  appear  also  on 
the  surface,  which  do  not  fall  off,  but  are 
enlarged  by  the  increasing  thickness  of  the 
membranes  ;  uneven  lumps,  with  deep  fis- 
sures, are  formed,  and  the  leg  and  foot  be- 
come HtTast  of  an  enormous  size. 


A  person  may  labour  under  this  disease 
many  years,  without  rinding  much  alteration 
in  the  general  health,  except  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  attacks  ;  and  perhaps  the 
chief  inconvenience  he  will  experience  is 
the  enormous  bulky  leg  which  he  drags  about 
with  him.  The  incumbrance  has,  indeed, 
induced  many  who  have  laboured  under  this 
disease  to  submit  to  an  amputation  ;  but  the 
operation  seldom  proves  a  radical  cure,  as 
the  other  leg  frequently  becomes  affected. 

Hilary  observes,  that  he  never  saw  both 
legs  swelled  at  the  same  time.  Instances 
where  they  have  alike  acquired  a  frightful 
and  prodigious  size,  have, however,  frequent- 
ly fallen  under  the  observation  of  other  phy- 
sicians. 

Elephanti'num  emplastrum.  A  plas- 
ter described  by  Oribasius.  Celsus  describes 
one  of  the  same  name,  but  very  different  in 
qualities. 

E'i.ephas.  (Exe^ac,  the  elephant.)  The 
disease  called  elephantiasis ;  also  aqua  fortis. 

Ele'rswa.  An  obsolete  term  for  black 
lead. 

Ele'smatis.     An  old  term  for  burnt  lead. 

Ele'ttari  pri'mum.  The  true  amo- 
mum. 

ELETTA'RIA.  (From  ehttari.)  This 
is  a  new  genus  of  plants  formed  by  Dr.  Ma- 
ton,  to  which  the  lesser  cardamom  is  referred. 
Class,  Monandria.     Order,  Monogynia. 

Eletta'ria  cardamo'mum.  Cardamo- 
mum  minus.  Lesser  or  officinal  cardamom. 
Amomum  repens,  or  It  cardamome  de  la. 
cute  de  Malabar,  of  Sonnerat.  Elettaria  car- 
d amomum,  of  Maton,  in  Act.  Soc.  Lin. 
The  seeds  of  this  plant  are  imported  in 
their  capsules  or  husks,  by  which  they  are 
preserved,  for  they  soon  lose  a  part  of  their 
flavour  when  freed  from  this  covering.  On 
being  chewed,  they  impart  a  glowing  aro- 
matic warmth,  and  grateful  pungency ; 
they  are  supposed  gently  to  stimulate  the 
stomach,  and  prove  cordial,  carminative,  and 
antispasmodic,  but  without  that  irritation 
and  heat  which  many  of  the  other  spicy 
aromatics  are  apt  to  produce.  Simple  and 
compound  spirituous  tinctures  are  prepared 
from  them,  and  they  are  ordered  as  a  spicy 
ingredient  in  many  of  the  officinal  compo- 
sitions. 

Eleuthe'ria  bark.  See  Crotoncasca- 
rilla. 

Eleuthe'ri^e  co'rtex.  See  Crolon  cas- 
carilla. 

Ejjsva'tio.  (From  elevo,  to  lift  up.)  Ele- 
vation.    Sublimation. 

ELEVA'TOR.  (From  clevo,  to  lift  up.) 
A  muscle  is  so  called  whose  office  is  to 
lift  up  the  part  to  which  it  is  attached. 
Also  a  chirurgical  instrument,  clevatormm, 
with  which  surgeons  raise  any  depressed 
portion  of  bone,  but  chiefly  those  of  the 
cranium. 

Eleva'tor  la'bii  inferio  ris  pro'- 
pruts.     Pee  l»ev<ttor  tabii  inferioris. 
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Elevator  t.a'bii  supErio  ris  pro  rm- 
rs.    See  Levator  labii  superwris alaquenusi. 

Eleva'tor  i.ABio'nijM.  See  Levator  an- 
g.uli  oris. 

Eleva'tor  na'si  au'rvm.  Muscles  of 
the  alac  of  the  nose. 

Eleva'tor  o'cch.  See  Rectus  superior 
eculi. 

Eleva'tor  pa'lpebrje  scperi'oris. 
See  Levator  palpebral  superioris. 

Eleva'tor  sca'pulje.  See  Levator  sca- 
pula. 

Elevato'rittm.  (From  elevo,  to  lift  up.) 
An  instrument  to  raise  a  depression  in  the 
skull. 

Eli'bantm.     See  Juniperus  lycia. 

Emchri'sum.  (From  xxioc,  the  sun,  and 
jyii/crof,  gold;  so  called  from  their  shining 
yellow  appearance.)  See  Gnaphaliuin  Sta- 
dias. 

Eli'drion.  Mastich  ;  a  mixture  of  brass. 

Eli'gma.     An  old  name  for  a  linctus. 

Elioseli'kum.     See  Eleoselinum. 

Elithroi'des.  The  vaginal  coat  of  the 
testicle. 

Elixa'tio.  (From  elixo,  to  boil.)  The 
act  of  seething,  or  boiling. 

ELI'XIR.  (From  elekstr,  an  Arabic 
word  signifying  quintessence.)  A  term 
formerly  applied  to  many  preparations  simi- 
lar to  compound  tinctures.  It  is  now  very 
little  employed. 

Elixir  of  health.  Elixir  salutis.  A 
term  formerly  applied  to  what  is  now  called 
compound  tincture  of  senna.  See  Tinctura 
senna. 

Eli'xir  parego'ricum.  Paregoric  elix- 
ir.    See  Tinctura  camphor  a.  composita. 

Eli'xir  proprieta'tis.  A  preparation 
of  aloes. 

Eli'xir  sa'crum.  A  tincture  of  rhubarb 
and  aloes. 

Eli'xir  salu'tis.     See  Tinet.  Senna. 

Eli'xir  stoma 'chiccm.  Stomachic  elix- 
ir.    See  Tinctura  gentiana  composita. 

Elixiva'tio.  (From  elixo,  to  boil,  or 
from  lixivium,  lie.)  The  extraction  of  a 
fixed  salt  from  vegetables,  by  an  affusion, of 
water. 

Elle'borum.  See  Helleborus  and  Vera- 
Irum. 

Elm.     See  Ulmits. 

Elmi'nthes.  (From  sme&>,  to  involve, 
from  their  contortions.)     Worms. 

Elm-leaved  sumach.     See  Rhus  coriaria. 

Elo'des.  (From  txoc,  a  swamp.)  A 
term  given  to  a  sweating  fever,  from  its  great 
moisture. 

Elonga'tio.  (From  elongo,  to  lengthen 
out.)  An  imperfect  luxation,  where  the 
ligament  is  only  lengthened,  and  the  bone 
not  put  out  of  its  socket. 

ELOY,  Nicholas  Francis  Joseph,  was 
bora  at  Mons  in  1714,  and  died  in  1738, 
having  practised  as  a  physician  with  great 
ability  and  humanity.  He  had  the  honour 
*>f  attending?    Prince    Charles  of  Lorraine. 


He  was  a  man  of  extensive  learning,  and, 
notwithstanding  his  professional  avocations, 
wa=  author  of  several  publications.  The 
principal  of  these,  an  Historical  Medical 
Dictionary,  was  originally  in  two  octavo 
volumes;  but  in  1778  it  appeared  greatly 
improved  and  enlarged  in  four  volumes 
quarto.  An  Introduction  to  Midwifery; 
a  Memoir  on  Dysentery ;  Reflections  on 
the  Use  of  Teas ;  and  a  Medico-Political 
Tract  on  Coffee ;  were  likewise  written 
by  this  author.  The  latter  work  procured 
him  the  reward  of  a  superb  snuff-box  from 
the  estates  of  Hainault,  inscribed  "  Ex  dono 
Patriae." 

ELUTRIATION.  (From  elulrio,  to 
cleanse.)  Washing  over.  It  is  the  pouring 
a  liquor  out  of  one  vessel  into  another,  in 
order  to  separate  the  subsiding  matter  from 
the  clear  and  fluid  part. 

Elu'vies.  (From  eluo,  to  wash  out.) 
The  effluvium  from  a  swampy  place.  Also 
the  humour  discharged  in  fluor  albus. 

Elfxa'tio.  (From  eluxo,  to  put  out  of 
joint.)     A  luxation,  or  dislocation. 

Ei.ymagro'stis.  (From  txtipios,  the  herb 
panic,  and  aypu>ris,  wild.)     Wild  panic. 

Ely'mfs.     (E\tt/u.oc)     The  herb  panic. 

ELYOT,  Sir  Thomas,  was  born  of  a 
good  family  in  Suffolk,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  After  studying 
at  Oxford,  and  improving  himself  by  tra- 
velling, he  was  introduced  at  court ;  and 
Henry  VIII.  conferred  upon  him  the  ho- 
nour of  knighthood,  and  employed  him  in 
several  embassies.  He  distinguished  him- 
self in  various  branches  of  learning,  as  well 
as  by  patronizing  learned  men;  and  was 
generally  beloved  by  his  cotemporaries  for 
his  virtues  and  accomplishments.  He  died 
in  1546,  and  was  buried  in  Cambridge- 
shire, of  which  he  had  been  sheriff.  Among 
other  studies,  he  was  partial  to  medicine, 
and  made  himself  master  of  the  ancient  au- 
thors on  that  subject,  though  he  never  exer- 
cised the  profession.  He  published  a  work 
about  the  year  1541,  called  "The  Castell 
of  Health,"  which  was  much  admired, 
even  by  some  of  the  faculty  :  in  this  he  is 
a  strong  advocate  for  temperance,  especially 
in  sexual  pleasures.  He  also  notices,  that 
catarrhs  were  much  more  common,  than 
they  had  been  forty  years  before  ;  which  he 
ascribes  chiefly  to  free  living,  and  keeping 
the  head  too  much  covered.  He  also  wrote 
and  translated  several  other  works,  but  not 
on  medical  subjects. 

ELYTROCE'LE.  (From  riw-rfw,  the 
vagina,  and  x«x«,  a  tumour.)  A  hernia  in 
the  vagina. 

Ei.ytroi'dks.  {Elytroides ;  from  tkinfcr, 
a  sheath,  and  «JW,  form.)  Like  a  sheath. 
The  tunica  vaginalis  is  so  called  by  some 
writers,  because  it  includes  the  testis  like  a 
sheath. 

Ely'tron.  (From  txuu,  to  involve.)  The 
vagina.     A  sheath.     The  membranes  which 
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involve  the  spinal  marrow  are  called  elytra, 
fMlfa. 

Emargina'tio.  (From  emargino,  to 
cleanse  the  edges.)  The  cleansing  of  the 
nf  wounds  from  scurf  and  filth. 

Emas<  ii.a  n  s.  (From  emasculo,  to  ren- 
der impotent:)  Having  the  testicles  in  the 
belly,  and  not  fallen  into  the  scrotum. 

Emba'mma.  (From  s/xCsi^*,  to  im- 
merge  in.)  A  medicated  pickle  to  dip  the 
food  in. 

E'mboi,e.  (From  s^Ca^ai,  to  put  in.) 
The  reduction  or  setting  of  a  dislocated 
bone. 

E'mbolcm.  (From  tu£a>J.a>,  to  cast  out ; 
so  named  because  it  ejects  the  semen.)  The 
penis. 

Embre'gma.  (From  f^Sjpe^ai,  to  make 
wet.)  A  liuid  application  to  any  part  of 
the  body. 

EMBROCA'TIO.  (From  «,«£/**«,  to 
moisten  or  soak  in.)  Embroche.  An  em- 
brocation. A  fluid  application  to  rub  any 
part  of  the  body  with.  Many  use  the  term, 
however,  as  synonymous  with  liniment. 
The  following  embrocations  are  noticed  in 
the  Pharmacopoeia  Chirurgica. 

Eiubroca'tio  alu'minis.  R  Aluminis 
3ij.  Aceti,  spiritus  vinosi  tenuioris,  sing. 
Jfoss.     For  chilblains  and  diseased  joints. 

Embroca'tio  ammonite.  R;-  embroca- 
tionis  ammoniae  acetatis  ^ij.  Aquae  am- 
moniae purae  3'j-     For  sprains  and  bruises. 

Embroca'tio  ammo'hue  aceta'tis 
Ca'mphora'ta.  R  solutionis  saponis  cum 
camphora,  aquas  ammoniae  acetatae  sing.  |j. 
Aquae  ammoniae  purae  ?ss.  For  sprains  and 
bruises.  It  is  also  frequently  applied  to 
disperse  chilblains  which  have  not  suppu- 
rated. It  is  said  to  be  the  same  as  Steer's 
opodeldoc. 

Embroca'tio  ammo'nijE  aceta'tis.  R 
aquae  ammoniac  acetata?.  Solutionis  sapo- 
nis sing.  ?j.  M.  For  bruises  with  inflam- 
mation. 

Embroca'tio  cantha'ridis  cum  ca'm- 
i*hora.  R  tinct.  cantharidis.  Spiritus  cam- 
phors? sing.  ?j  M.  This  may  be  used  in  any 
case  in  which  the  object  is  to  stimulate  the 
skin.  The  absorption  of  cantharides,  how- 
f  vpr.  majr  bring  on  a  strangury. 

E'mbkoche.     See  Embrovalio. 

E'M  BitYO.  (From  tpfyvu,  to  bud 
forth.)  The  fahis  in  uie.ro  is  so  called 
before  the  fifth  month  of  pregnancy,  be- 
cause its  growth  resembles  that  of  the  bud- 
ding of  a  plant. 

Embrtothla'stes.  (From  zyGpocv,  a 
foetus,  and  ()kxu<,  to  break.)  Embryorectes. 
A  crotchet,  or  instrument  for  breaking  the 
bones  of  a  dead  foetus  to  promote  its  deli- 
very. 

EMBRYOTOMY.  (From  ycQww,  a 
foetus,  and  ri,uvai,  to  cut.)  Embryotomia. 
The  separating  of  any  part  of  the  fetus 
whilst  in  ulero,  to  extract  it. 

ElHBRTU'lXl/9.      (From   iuCpvov.  a   fetus. 


and  ».joc,  to  draw.)     A  blunt  hook,  or  for- 
ceps, for  drawing  the  child  from  the  womb. 

E'merus.     Scorpion  senna.     A  laxative. 

Eme'sia.  (From  ifxia,  to  vomit.)  Emes- 
ma.  Emesis.  The  act  of  vomiting.  Me- 
dicines which  cause  vomiting. 

EMETICS.  (Emtlica  sc.  medicamenta  ; 
from  tfxeany  to  vomit.)  Substances  capable 
of  exciting  vomiting,  independently  of  any 
effect  arising  from  the  mere  quantity  of  mat- 
ter introduced  into  the  stomach,  or  of  any 
nauseous  taste  or  flavour. 

The  susceptibility  of  vomiting  is  very  dif- 
ferent in  different  individuals,  and  is  often 
considerably  varied  by  disease. 

Emetics  are  employed  in  many  diseases. 

When  any  morbid  affection  depends  upon, 
or  is  connected  with  over  distention  of  the 
stomach,  or  the  presence,  of  acrid,  indiges- 
tible matters,  vomiting  gives  speedy  relief. 
Hence  its  utility  in  impaired  appetite,  aci- 
dity in  the  stomach,  in  intoxication,  and 
where  poisons  have  been  swallowed. 

From  the  pressure  of  the  abdominal  vis- 
cera in  vomiting,  emetics  have  been  consi- 
dered as  serviceable  in  jaundice,  arising  from 
biliary  calculi  obstructing  the  ducts. 

The  expectorant  power  of  emetics,  and 
their  utility  in  catarrh  and  phthisis,  have 
been  ascribed  to  a  similar  pressure  extended 
to  the  thoracic  viscera. 

In  the  different  varieties  of  febrile  affec- 
tions, much  advantage  is  derived  from  ex- 
citing vomiting,  especially  in  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  disease.  In  high  inflam- 
matory fever  it  is  considered  as  dangerous, 
and  in  the  advanced  stage  of  typhus  it  is 
prejudicial. 

Emet>-s  given  in  such  doses,  as  only  to 
excite  nausea,  have  been  found  useful  in 
restraining  haemorrhage. 

Different  species  of  dropsy  have  been 
cured  by  vomiting,  from  its  having  excited 
absorption.  To  the  same  effect,  perhaps,  is 
owing  the  dispersion  of  swelled  testicle, 
bubo,  and  other  swellings,  which  has  occa- 
sionally resulted  from  this  operation. 

The  operation  of  vomiting  is  dangerous, 
or  hurtful,  in  the  following  cases  :  where 
there  is  determination  of  the  blood  to  the 
head,  especially  in  plethoric  habits  ;  in  vis- 
ceral inflammation ;  in  the  advanced  stage 
of  pregnancy ;  in  hernia  and  prolapsus 
uteri ;  and  wherever  there  exists  extreme 
general  debility.  The  frequent  use  of  eme- 
tics weakens  the  tone  of  the  stomach.  An 
emetic  should  always  be  administered  in  the 
fluid  form.  Its  operation  may  be  promoted 
by  drinking  any  tepid  diluent,  or  bitter  in- 
fusion. 

The  individual  emetics  may  be  arranged 
under  two  heads,  those  derived  from  the 
vegetable,  and  those  from  the  mineral 
kingdom.  From  the  vegetable  kingdom 
are  numbered  ipecacuanha,  scilla  maritima, 
ahthemis  nobilis,  sinapis  alba,  asarum  Eu- 
ropacum.    nieotiana   tnhacum.       From    thp 
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mineral  kingdom,  antimony,  the  sulphates 
of  zinc  and  copper,  and  the  subacetate  of 
copper.  To  these  may  be  added  ammonia 
and  its  hydro-sulphuret. 

Emktocatha'rticus.  (From  i/xiet,  to 
vomit,  and  Kabatpcc,  to  purge.)  Purging 
both  by  vomit  and  stool. 

Emine'nti^e  acADRiGEMiNjE.  See Tu- 
bercula  quad  rig  emina. 

EMMENAGOGUES.  {Emmenagoga, 
sc.  medicamenta,  e/u/u»vayarytt ;  from  t/u/un- 
v/a,  the  menses,  and  a.ya>,  to  move.)  Those 
medicines  that  possess  a  power  of  promo- 
ting that  monthly  discharge  by  the  uterus, 
which,  from  a  law  of  the  animal  economy, 
should  take  place  in  certain  conditions  of 
the  female  system.  The  articles  belong- 
ing to  this  class  may  be  referred  to  four 
orders  : 

1.  Stimulating  emmenagogues,  as  hydrar- 
gyria and  aniimonial  preparations,  which 
are  principally  adapted  for  the  young,  and 
those  with  peculiar  insensibility  of  the 
uterus. 

2.  Irritating  emmenagogues,  as  aloes,  sa- 
vinc,  and  Spanish  flits  :  these  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred in  torpid  andchlorotic  habits. 

3.  Tonic  emmenagogues,  as  ferruginous 
preparations,  cold  bath,  and  exercise,  which 
are  advantageously  selected  for  the  lax  and 
phlegmatic. 

4.  Antispasmodic  emmenagogues,  as  assa- 
foztida,  castor,  and  pediluvia :  the  constitu- 
tions to  which  these  are  more  especially 
suited  are  the  delicate,  the  weak,  and  the 
irritable. 

Emme'nia.  (From  «v,  in,  and  /um,  a 
month.)     The  menstrual  flux. 

EMO'LLIENTS.  (Emollentia,  sc. 
medicamenta :  from  emollio,  to  soften.) 
Those  substances  which  possess  a  power 
of  relaxing  the  living  and  animal  fibre, 
without  producing  that  effect  from  any 
mechanical  action.  The  different  articles 
belonging  to  this  class  of  medicines  may  be 
comprehended  under  the  following  orders  : 

1.  Hamtctant  emollients,  as  warm  water, 
and  tepid  vapours,  which  are  fitted  for  the 
robust  and  those  in  the  prime  of  life. 

2.  Relaxing  emollients,  as  allhaa,  malva, 
Sic.  These  may  be  employed  in  all  consti- 
tutions, while,  at  the  same  time,  they  do  not 
claim  a  preference  to  others  from  any  parti- 
cular habit  of  body. 

3.  Lubricating  emollients,  as  bland  oils, 
fat,  and  lard.  The  same  observation  will 
hold  of  this  order  as  was  made  of  the  last 
mentioned. 

4.  Atonic  emollients,  as  opium  and  pedi- 
luvia :  these  are  applicable  to  any  constitu- 
tion, but  are  to  be  preferred  in  habits  where 
the  effects  of  this  class  are  required  over  the 
system  in  general. 

Empki'ria.  (From  tv,  and  <aapi»,  to  en- 
deavour.)    Professional  experience. 

Emphero'ment's.  (From  f  u<tam.  to  bear.) 
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Urine,  or  other  substance,  which  has  u  sedi- 
ment. 

Emphra'ctica.  (From  tuffmrlm,  to  ob- 
struct.) Medicines  which,  applied  to  the 
skin,  shut  up  the  pores. 

EMPHYSE'MA.  (From  t^vrtut,  to 
inflate.)  Pneumatosis.  Air  in  the  cellular 
membrane.  In  general  it  is  confined  te  one 
place ;  but,  in  a  few  cases,  it  spreads  univer- 
sally over  the  whole  body,  and  occasions  a 
considerable  degree  of  swelling.  It  some- 
times arises  spontaneously,  which  is,  how- 
ever, a  very  rare  occurrence,  or  comes 
on  immediately  after  delivery,  without  any 
evident  cause  ;  but  it  is  most  generally  in- 
duced by  some  wound  or  injury  done  to  the 
thorax,  and  which  affects  the  lungs ;  in 
which  case,  the  air  passes  from  these,  through 
the  wound,  into  the  surrounding  cellular 
membrane,  and  from  thence  spreads  over 
the  whole  body. 

Emphysema  is  attended  with  an  evident 
crackling  noise,  and  elasticity  upon  pres- 
sure; and  sometimes  with  much  difficulty 
of  breathing,  oppression,  and  anxiety. 

We  are  to  consider  it  as  a  disease  by  no 
means  unattended  with  danger ;  but  more 
probably  from  the  causes  which  give  rise 
to  it,  than  any  hazard  from  the  complaint 
itself. 

EMPIRIC.  (Empiricus,  tfA7rurouf. 

from  tv,  in,  and  ?rupa,  experience.)  One 
who  practises  the  healing  art  upon  expe- 
rience, and  not  theory.  This  is  the  true 
meaning  of  the  word  empiric  :  but  it  is  now 
applied,  in  a  very  opposite  sense,  to  those 
who  deviate  from  the  line  of  conduct  pur- 
sued by  scientific  and  regular  practitioners, 
and  vend  nostrums,  or  sound  their  own 
praise  in  the  public  papers. 

Empla'stica.  (From  (juzrKitoTu,  to  ob- 
struct.) Medicines  which,  spread  upon  the 
skin,  stop  the  pores. 

EMPLA'STRUM.  (From  ^^rra, 
to  spread  upon.)  A  plaster.  Plasters  are 
composed  of  unctuous  substances,  united 
either  to  powders  or  metallic  oxides,  &c. 
They  ought  to  be  of  such  a  consistence  as 
not  to  stick  to  the  fingers  when  cold,  but 
to  become  soft,  so  as  to  be  spread  out,  in 
a  moderate  degree  of  heat,  and  in  that  of 
the  human  body,  to  continue  tenacious 
enough  to  adhere  to  the  skin.  They  owe 
their  consistence  either  to  metallic  oxides, 
especially  those  of  lead,  or  to  wax,  resin, 
&c.  They  are  usually  kept  in  rolls  wrapped 
in  paper,  and  spread,  when  wanted  for  use, 
upon  thin  leather ;  if  the  plaster  be  not  of 
itself  sufficiently  adhesive,  it  is  to  be  sur- 
rounded at  its  margin  by  a  boundary  of 
resin  plaster. 

Fmpla'strum  ammoni'aci.  Take  of  pu- 
rified ammoniacum,  five  ounces ;  acetic  acid, 
half  a  pint.  Dissolve  the  ammoniacum  in 
the  acid,  then  evaporate  the  liquor  in  an 
iron  vessel,  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  con- 
stantly stirring  it,  until  it  acquire?  a  proper 
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consistence.  This  plaster  is  now  first  intro- 
duced into  the  London  Pharmacopoeia ;  it 
adheres  well  to  the  skin,  without  irritating 
it,  and  without  producing  inconvenience  by 
its  smell. 

ElHPLA  STRUM     AMMON1ACI       HYDRAR- 

gyro.  "  lake  of  purified  ammouiacum,  a 
pound ;  purified  mercury,  three  ounces ; 
sulphurated  oil,  a  fluid  drachm."  Hub  the 
mercury  with  the  sulphurated  oil  until  the 
globules  disappear ;  then  add  by  degrees  the 
ammoniacum,  previously  melted,  and  mix 
the  whole  together.  This  composition  is  said 
to  possess  resolvent  virtues  ;  and  the  plaster 
is  recommended  with  this  view  to  be  applied 
to  nodes,  tophs,  indurated  glands,  and  tu- 
mours. 

Empla'strum  asaf<e'tid.4E.  Emplastrum 
antihystericum.  Plaster  oi"  asafoetida.  Take 
of  plaster  of  semi-vetrified  oxide  of  lead, 
asafoetida,  each  two  parts  ;  galbanum,  yellow 
wax,  each  one  part.  This  plaster  is  said  to 
possess  anodyne  and  antispasmodic  virtues. 
It  is,  therefore,  occasionally  directed  to  be 
applied  to  the  umbilical  region  in  hysterical 
cases. 

Empla'strum  cantha'ridis.  See  Em- 
plastrum lytta?.. 

Empla'strum  ce'rje.  Wax  plaster. 
Emplastrum  atiruhens.  Take  of  yellow  wax, 
prepared  suet,  of  each  three  pounds  ;  yellow 
resin,  a  pound.  Melt  them  together  and 
strain.  This  is  a  gently  drawing  preparation, 
calculated  to  promote  a  moderate  discharge 
from  the  blistered  surface,  with  which  inten- 
tion it  is  mostly  used.  Where  the  stronger 
preparations  irritate,  this  will  be  found  in 
general  to  agree. 

Empla'strum  cu'mini.  Cumin  plaster. 
"  Take  of  cumin-seeds,  carraway-seeds,  bay- 
berries,  of  each  three  ounces  ;  dried  pitch, 
three  pounds  ;  yellow  wax,  three  ounces." 
Having  melted  the  dried  pitch  and  wax 
together,  add  the  remaining  articles  pre- 
viously powdered,  and  mix."  A  warm  sto- 
machic plaster,  which,  when  applied  to  the 
stomach,  expels  flatulency.  To  indolent 
scrofulous  tumours,  where  the  object  is  to 
promote  suppuration,  this  is  an  efficacious 
plaster. 

Empla'strum  Ga'lbani  compo'situm. 
Compound  Galbanum  plaster,  formerly  call- 
ed emplastrum  lithargyri  compositum  and 
diachylon  magnum  cum  gummi.  Take  of 
galbanum  gum  resin  purified,  eight  ounces  ; 
lead  plaster,  three  pounds ;  common  turpen- 
tine, ten  drachms  ;  resin  of  the  spruce  fir, 
three  ounces.  Having  melted  the  galbanum 
gum  resin  with  the  turpentine,  mix  in  first 
the  powdered  resin  of  the  spruce  fir,  and 
thesi  the  lead  plaster,  previously  melted  by  a 
slow  fire,  and  mix  the  whole.  This  plaster 
is  used  as  a  warm  digestive  and  suppurative, 
calculated  to  promote  maturation  of  indo- 
lent or  scirrhous  tumours,  and  to  allay  the 
pains  of  sciatica,  arthrodynia,  &c. 

Kmfla'strvm  hydra'rgyrj.  Mercurial 


plaster.  Emplastrum  lithargyri  cum  hydrar- 
gyro.  "  Take  of  purified  mercury,  three 
ounces ;  sulphurated  oil,  a  fluid  drachm ; 
lead  plaster,  a  pound."  Rub  the  mercury 
with  the  sulphurated  oil,  until  the  globules 
disappear ;  then  add  by  degrees  the  lead 
plaster,  melted,  und  mix  the  whole. 

Empla'strum  la'bdam  compo'situm. 
Take  of  soil  labdanum,  three  ounces ;  of 
frankincense,  one  ounce ;  cinnamon  and  ex- 
pressed oil  of  mace,  each  half  an  ounce  ;  es- 
sential oil  of  mint,  one  drachm :  add  to  the 
frankincense,  melted  first,  the  labdanum  a 
little  heated,  till  it  becomes  soft,  and  then  the 
oil  of  mace ;  afterward  mix  in  the  cinnamon 
with  the  oil  of  mint,  and  beat  them  together 
into  a  mass,  in  a  warm  mortar,  and  keep  it 
in  a  vessel  well  closed.  This  may  be  used 
with  the  same  intentions  as  the  cumin-plas- 
ter, to  which  it  is  in  no  way  superior, 
though  composed  of  more  expensive  mate- 
rials. Formerly,  it  was  considered  as  a 
very  elegant  stomach  plaster,  but  is  now 
disused. 

Empla'strum  litha'rgyri.  See  Em- 
plastrum plumbi. 

Empla'strum  litha'rgyri  compo'si- 
tum.   See  Emplastrum  Galbani  compositum. 

Empla'strum  litha'rgyri  cum  re- 
si'na.     See  Emplastrum  resina. 

Empla'strum  lytt.se.  Blistering-fly 
plaster.  Emplastrum  cantharidis.  Emplas- 
trum vesicatorium.  Take  of  blistering  dies, 
in  very  fine  powder,  a  pound ;  wax  plaster, 
a  pound  and  a  half;  prepared  fat,  a  pound. 
Having  melted  the  plaster  and  fat  together, 
and  removed  them  from  the  fire,  a  little  be- 
fore they  become  solid  sprinkle  in  the  blis- 
tering flies,  and  mix  the  whole  together.  See 
Blister  and  Lytta. 

Empla'strum  o'pii.  Plaster  of  opium. 
"  Take  of  hard  opium,  powdered,  half  an 
ounce ;  resin  of  the  spruce  fir,  powdered, 
three  ounces  ;  lead  plaster,  a  pound." 
Having  melted  the  plaster,  mix  in  the  resin, 
of  the  spruce  fir  and  opium,  and  mix  the 
whole.  Opium  is  said  to  produce  somewhat, 
though  in  a  smaller  degree,  its  specific  effect 
when  applied  externally. 

Empla'strum  pi'cis  compo'situm. 
Compound  pitch  plaster.  Emplastrum  picis 
Burgundies.  "  Take  of  dried  pitch,  two 
pounds ;  resin  of  spruce  fir,  a  pound  ;  yellow 
resin,  yellow  wax,  of  each  four  ounces ;  ex- 
pressed oil  of  nutmegs,  an  ounce."  Having 
melted  together  the  pitch,  resin,  and  wax,  add 
first  the  resin  of  the  spruce  fir,  then  the  oil 
of  nutmegs,  and  mix  the  whole  together. 
From  the  slight  degree  of  redness  this  sti- 
mulating application  produces,  it  is  adapted 
to  gently  irritate  the  skin,  and  thus  relieve 
rheumatic  pains.  Applied  to  the  temples, 
it  is  sometimes  of  use  in  pains  of  the 
head. 

Empla'strum  plu'mbi.  Lead  plaster. 
Emplastrum  lithargyri.  Emplastrum  com- 
tvuvr.     Diachylon  simpler.  "  Take  of  semi- 
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vitreous  oxide  of  lead,  in  very  fine  powder, 
five  pounds  ;  olive  oil,  a  gallon  ;  water,  two 
pints."  Boil  them  with  a  slow  fire,  con- 
stantly stirring  until  the  oil  and  litharge 
unite,  so  as  to  form  a  plaster.  Excoriations 
of  the  skin,  slight  burns,  and  the  like,  may 
be  covered  with  this  plaster :  but  it  is  in 
more  general  use,  as  a  defensive,  where  the 
skin  becomes  red  from  lying  a  long  time  on 
the  part.  This  plaster  is  also  of  great  import- 
ance, as  formiug  the  basis,  by  addition  to 
which  many  other  plasters  are  prepared. 

Empla'strcm  rksi'nje.  Resin  plaster. 
Emp/astrum  adhasivum.  Emplastrum  lilhar- 
gyri  cum  resini.  "  Take  of  yellow-resin,  half 
a  pound;  lead  plaster,  three  pounds.  Having 
melted  the  lead  plaster  over  a  slow  fire,  add 
the  resin  in  powder,  and  mix."  The  adhe- 
sive, or  sticking  plaster,  is  chiefly  used  for 
keeping  on  other  dressings,  and  lor  retaining 
the  edges  of  recent  wounds  together. 

Empla'strum  sapo'kis.  Soap  plaster. 
Take  of  hard  soap  sliced,  half  a  pound ; 
lead  plaster,  three  pounds.  Having  melted 
the  plaster,  mix  in  the  soap ;  then  boil  it 
down  to  a  proper  consistence.  Discutient 
properties  are  attributed  to  this  elegant 
plaster,  with  which  view  it  is  applied  to 
lymphatic  and  other  indolent  tumours.  It 
forms  an  admirable  defensive  and  soft  appli- 
cation, spread  on  linen,  to  surround  a  frac- 
tured limb. 

Expla'strum  thu'ris  compo'sitcm. 
Compound  frankincense  plaster.  Take  of 
frankincense,  half  a  pound  ;  dragon's  blood, 
three  ounces ;  litharge  plaster,  two  pounds. 
To  the  melted  lead  plaster,  add  the  resi  |  ow- 
dered.  This  plaster  is  said  to  possess 
strengthening,  as  well  as  adhesive  powers. 
By  keeping  the  skin  firm,  it  may  give  tone  to 
the  relaxed  muscles  it  surrounds,  but  cannot, 
in  any  way,  impart  more  strength  than  the 
common  adhesive  plaster. 

Empneumato'sis.  (From  ev,  in,  and  &na>, 
to  blow.)  An  inflation  of  the  stomach,  or 
any  other  viscus. 

Empo'rium.  (From  tjuircpta),  to  negotiate.) 
A  mart.  The  brain  is  so  called,  as  being  the 
place  where  all  rational  and  sensitive  trans- 
actions are  collected. 

E'mprion.  (From  ev,  and  mrpm,  a  saw.) 
Serrated.  An  epithet  of  a  pulse,  in  which 
the  artery  at  different  times  is  unequally  dis- 
tended. 

EMPROSTHO'TONOS.  (From  e/xirpoo-hy, 
before,  or  forwards,  and  <nna,  to  draw.)  A 
clonic  spasm  of  several  muscles,  so  as  to  keep 
the  body  in  a  fixed  position  and  bent  for- 
ward. Cullen  considers  it  as  a  species  of 
tetanus.     See  Telamis. 

E'mpttsis.  (From  ^uV7oa,  to  spit  out.) 
A  discharge  of  blood  from  the  mouth  and 
fauces. 

EMPYE'MA.  (From  tv,  within,  aud  <avov, 
pus.)  A  collection  of  pus  in  the  cavity  of 
the  thorax.  It  is  one  of  the  terminations 
of  pleuritrs-      There  i?  reason  for  believing 


that  matter  is;  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the 
chest,  when,  after  a  pleurisy,  or  inflam- 
mation in  the  thorax,  the  patient  has  a  dif- 
ficulty of  breathing,  particularly  on  lying 
on  the  side  opposite  the  affected  one;  and 
when  an  oedematous  swelling  is  externally 
perceptible. 

Empve'mata.  (From  «j>,  and  tow,  pus.) 
Suppurating  medicines. 

EMPYREU'MA.  (Froin  epvuftut*,  to 
kindle,  from  wv/j,  fire.)  The  offensive  smell 
that  distilled  waters  and  other  substances 
receive  from  being  exj  osed  too  much  to 
fire. 

EMPYREUMA'TIC.  (Empyreumatica ; 
from  e4u7rvfxvai,  to  kindle.)  Smelling  as  it 
were  burnt ;  thus  empyreumatic  oils  are 
those  distilled  with  a  great  heat,  and  im- 
pregnated with  a  smell  of  the  fire. 

EM U 'LG E N  T .  Emu Igentia ;  from  emul- 
geo,  to  melt  out ;  applied  to  the  arteries  and 
veins  which  go  from  the  aorta  and  vena  cava 
to  the  kidneys,  because  the  ancients  suppo- 
sed they  strained,  and,  as  it  were,  milked  the 
serum  through  the  kidneys.)  The  vessels 
of  the  kidneys  are  so  termed.  The  emul- 
gent  artery  is  a  branch  of  the  aorta.  The 
emulgent  vein  evacuates  its  blood  into  the 
ascending  cava. 

Emu'i.sio  amy'gdal^;  commu'nis.  Al- 
mond emulsion.  Take  of  almonds,  one 
ounce  ;  water,  two  pounds  and  a  half.  Beat 
the  blanched  almonds  in  a  stone  mortar,  gra- 
dually pouring  on  them  the  water;  then 
strain  off  the  liquor.  It  possesses  cooling  and 
demulcent  properties. 

Emui/sio  ara'bica.  This  is  made  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  almond  emulsion,  only 
adding  while  beating  the  almonds,  two 
ounces  of  gum  arabic.  This  cooling  and 
demulcent  emulsion,  ordered  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopoeia,  may  be  drank  ad  libi- 
tum to  mitigate  ardor  urinae,  whether  from 
the  venereal  virus  or  any  other  cause.  In 
difficult  and  painful  micturition,  and  stran- 
gury,  it  is  of  infinite  service. 

Emu'lsio  camphora'ta.  "  Take  of  cam- 
phor, one  scruple ;  sweet  almonds,  blanched, 
two  drachms ;  double  refined  sugar,  one 
drachm  ;  water,  six  ounces."  This  is  to  be 
made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  common 
emulsion.  It  is  calculated  for  the  stomachs 
of  those  who  can  only  bear  small  quantities 
of  camphire. 

EMU'LSION.  {Emulsio  ;  from  emulgeo, 
to  milk.)  A  soft  and  somewhat  oily  medi- 
cine, resembling  milk. 

Emubion,  almond.  See  Emulsio  amygda- 
la communis. 

Emulsion,  Arabic.  See  Emulsio  ara- 
bica. 

Emulsion,  camphorated.  See  Emulsio 
camphorata. 

Emulsion  of  assafatida.  See  Mislura 
assafoztida. 

Emulsion  of  gum-ammoniac.  See  Mistv,- 
rxt  rrmmoniari. 
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EMU'NCTORY.  (From  emungo,  to  drain 
off.  The  excretory  ducts  of  the  body  are 
so  termed ;  thus  the  exhaling  arteries  of  the 
skin  constitute  the  great  emunctory  of  the 
body. 

Ewje'ma.  (From  ev,  and  mpa,  blood.) 
Enamos.  So  Hippocrates  and  Galen  call 
such  topical  medicines  as  are  appropriated  to 
bleeding  wounds. 

En^ore'ma.  (From  sv,  and  aiupeai,  to  lift 
up.)  The  pendulous  substance  which  floats 
in  the  middle  of  the  urine. 

Ena'mel.     See  Teeth. 

Enanthe'sis.  (From  «v,  and  av7*a>,  to 
meet.)  The  near  approach  of  ascending  and 
descending  vessels. 

ENARTHRO'SIS.  (From  «v,  in,  and 
apfyov,  a  joint.)  The  ball  and  socket-joint. 
A  species  of  diarthrosis,  or  moveable  con- 
nexion of  bones,  in  which  the  round  head 
of  one  is  received  into  the  deeper  cavity  of 
another,  so  as  to  admit  of  motion  in  every 
direction  ;  as  the  head  of  the  os  femoris  with 
the  acetabulum  of  the  os  innominatum.  See 
Articulation. 

ENC  A'NTHIS.  (From  ev,  and  k*v8oc,  the 
angle  of  the  eye.)  A  disease  of  the  caruncu- 
la  lachrymalis,  of  which  there  are  two  species. 
Encanthis  benigna,  and  Encanthis  maligna 
seu  inveterata. 

The  encanthis,  at  its  commencement,  is 
nothing  more  than  a  small,  soft,  red,  and 
sometimes  rather  livid  excrescence,  which 
grows  from  the  caruncula  lachrymalis,  and, 
at  the  same  time  from  the  neighbouring 
semilunar  fold  of  the  conjunctiva.  This 
excrescence  on  its  first  appearance,  is  com- 
monly granulated,  like  a  mulberry,  or  is  of 
a  ragged  and  fringed  structure.  Afterward 
when  it  has  acquired  a  certain  size,  one  part 
of  it  represents  a  granulated  tumour,  while 
the  rest  appears  like  a  smooth,  whitish,  or 
ash-coloured  substance,  streaked  with  va- 
ricose vessels,  sometimes  advancing  as  far 
over  the  conjunctiva,  covering  the  side  of 
the  eye  next  to  the  nose,  as  where  the  cornea 
and  sclerotica  unite. 

The  encanthis  keeps  up  a  chronic  oph- 
thalmy,  impedes  the  action  of  the  eyelids, 
and  prevents,  in  particular,  the  complete 
closure  of  the  eye.  Besides,  partly  by  com- 
pressing and  partly  by  displacing  the  ori- 
fices of  the  puncta  lachrymalia,  it  obstructs 
the  free  passage  of  the  tears  into  the  nose. 
The  inveterate  encanthis  is  ordinarily  of  a 
very  considerable  magnitude ;  its  roots  ex- 
tend beyond  the  caruncula  lachrymalis  and 
semilunar  fold  to  the  membranous  lining  of 
one  or  both  eyelids.  The  patient  experiences 
very  serious  inconvenience  from  its  origin 
and  interposition  between  the  commissure 
of  the  eyelids,  which  it  necessarily  keeps 
asunder  on  the  side  towards  the  nose. 
Sometimes  the  disease  assumes  a  cancerous 
malignancy.  This  character  is  evinced  by 
the  dull  red,  and,  as  it  were,  leaden  colour 
of  the  excrescence  ;  bv  its  exceeding  hard- 
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ness,  and  the  lancinating  pains  which  occur 
in  it,  and  extend  to  the  forehead,  the  whole 
eyeball  and  the  temple,  especially  when  the 
tumour  has  been,  though  slightly,  touched. 
It  is  also  shown,  by  the  propensity  of  the. 
excrescence  to  bleed,  by  the  partial  ulce- 
rations on  its  surface,  which  emit  a  fungous 
substance,  and  a  thin  and  exceedingly  acrid 
discharge. 

Encatale'fsis.  (From  %■/,  and  nalaKxy.- 
0mcc.  to  seize.)     A  catalepsy. 

Encathi'sma.  (From  e^and  Jta6/fm,  to  sit 
in.)  A  semicupium.  A  bath  for  half  the 
body. 

Encau'ma.  (From  w,  in,  and  ku/&>,  to 
burn.)  Encausis.  A  pustule  produced  from 
a  burn. 

Encau'sis.  (From  iv,  and  xaiw,  to  burn.). 
A  burn  or  scald. 

ENCEPHALOCE'LE.  (From  tm&}*M>v, 
the  brain,  and  aa\n,  a  tumour.)  A  rupture  of 
the  brain. 

ENCE'PH  ALON.  (From  w,  in,  and  wptfet, 
the  head.)  Enr.ephalum.  By  some  writers 
the  cerebrum  only  is  so  called  ;  and  others 
express  by  this  term  the  contents  of  the  cra- 
nium. 

Esce'ris.  (From  ey,  and  x*/>&?,  wax.)  A 
roll  of  wax  for  making  plasters. 

Encero'sis.  (From  sv,and  jo>/m&>,  to  wax.) 
The  covering  of  a  plaster  with  wax. 

Enchara'xis.  (From  or,  and  %apao-a-u,  to 
scarify.)     A  scarification. 

Encheire'sis.  (From  sv,  and  %up,  the 
hand.)  Enclieiria.  Galen  uses  this  word  to  a 
part  of  the  title  to  one  of  his  works,  which 
treats  of  dissection.  The  word  imports  the 
manual  treatment  of  any  subject. 

Enchei'ria.     Encheiresis. 

Enchilo'ma.     See  Enchyloma. 

Encho'jvdrus.  (From  sv,  and  ^ovJpaj,  a 
cartilage.)     A  cartilage. 

Enchri'sta.  (From  tyx/iai,  to  anoint.) 
Unguents.     Ointments. 

Enchilo'ma.  (From  ev,  and  %v\ot,  juice.) 
An  inspissated  juice.  An  elixir,  according  to 
Lemery. 

E'nchyma.  (From  ev,  and  ytu,  to  infuse.) 
An  infusion.     A  sanguineous  plethora. 

Enchy'mata.  (From  sj^wb,  to  infuse.) 
Injections  for  the  eyes  and  ears. 

Enchymo'ma.  (From  tf,  and  ^t/a,  to  pour 
in.)  In  the  writings  of  the  ancient  physi- 
cians, it  is  a  word  by  which  they  express 
that  sudden  effusion  of  blood  into  the  cuta- 
neous vessels,  which  arises  from  joy,  anger, 
or  shame ;  and  in  the  last  instance  is  what 
we  usually  call  blushing. 

Enciiymo'siS.  (Ey%ujua!Ti;.)  Blushing;  also 
an  extravasation  of  blood,  which  makes  the 
part  appear  livid.  Thus,  but  improperly,  it 
is  synonymous  with  Ecchymosis. 

E'nchysis.     See  Enchyma. 

Encly'sma.  (From*)-,  and  tCkvfa  to  cleanse 
out.)     A  clyster. 

Encce'licm.  (From  «v,  within,  and  hoq.i^ 
the  belly.)     The  abdominal  viscera. 
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Ejn  colpiWi'S.  (From  s^u^,  to  iusinu- 
ate.)     An  uterine  injection. 

Encra'nium.  (From  si-,  within,  and  x/ji- 
ytcv,  the  skull.)  The  cerebrum  :  the  whole 
contents  of  the  skull. 

Encrasi'cholus.  (From  sv,  in,  icspa?,  the 
head,  and  ^oa»,  bile  ;  because  it  is  said  to 
have  the  gall  in  its  head.)     The  anchovy. 

E'ncris.  EytcfiK.  A  cake  of  meal,  oil,  and 
honey. 

E'ncymon.  (From  sv,  and h.vu>,  toconceive.) 
Pregnancy. 

E'kc  ysis.  (From  sv,  and  kjo>,  to  bring  forth.) 
Parturition. 

ENCY'STED.  A  term  applied  to  those 
tumours  which  consist  of  a  fluid  or  other 
matter,  enclosed  in  a  sac  or  cyst. 

Encv'stis.  (From  si-,  in,  and  nun; ,  a  bag.) 
A  wen.     A  hard  tumour. 

ENDE'MIC.  (Endemicus;  from  si-,  in, 
and  dw^tot,  people.)  A  disease  is  so  termed 
that  is  peculiar  to  a  certain  class  of  persons, 
or  country ;  thus  struma  is  endemial  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Derbyshire  and  the  Alps  ;  scur- 
vy to  seafaring  people ;  and  the  plica  poloni- 
ca  is  met  with  in  Poland. 

E'ndesis.  (From  si-,  and  fta>,  to  tie  up.) 
A  ligature.     A  bandage. 

Endive.     See  Cichorium. 

ENDI'VIA.  {Quasi  eiuvdo  vid,  quia  passim 
nascitur ;  named  from  the  quickness  of  its 
growth.)     See  Cichorium. 

E'ndosis.  (From  sv,  and  Maiui,  to  give.) 
A  remission,  particularly  of  febrile  dis- 
orders. 

Enella'gmenus.  (From  imwa.'rlw,  toin- 
terchange.)  An  epithet  applied  to  the  union 
of  thejoints  of  the  vertebrae. 

E'NEMA.  (Enema,  -matis,  neut.  from 
tvotfxt,  to  inject.)  Injection.  A  clyster.  A 
well-known  form  of  conveying  both  nourish- 
ment andmedicine  to  the  system,  under  certain 
morbid  circumstances.  The  former  takes 
place  where  obstruction  of  the  passage  to  the 
stomach  is  so  great  as  to  render  access  to 
that  organ  impossible,  such  as  occurs  in  lock- 
jaw, diseased  (Esophagus,  Sec.  By  these  means 
the  body  can  be  supported  for  a  few  weeks, 
while  an  attempt  is  made  at  effecting  a  cure. 
It  is  composed,  in  such  cases,  of  animal  broths, 
gruels  made  of  farinaceous  seeds,  mucilages, 
&c.  As  a  form  of  medicine,  clysters  are  no 
less  useful ;  and,  according  to  the  inten- 
tion with  which  they  are  prescribed,  they 
are  either  of  an  emollient,  anodyne,  or  pur- 
gative nature.  The  following  forms  are  in 
general  use. 

E'nema  ano^dynitm.  Take  of  starch  jelly, 
half  a  pint ;  tincture  of  opium,  forty  to  sixty 
drops.  Mix.  The  whole  to  be  injected  by 
means  of  a  pewter  clyster-syringe,  in  cases  of 
dysentery  or  violent  purging,  and  pain  in  the 
bowels. 

E'nema  antisfasmo'dicitm.  Take  of 
tinct.  of  assafoetida,  half  an  ounce  ;  tincture 
of  opium-,  forty  drops  gru^l-.,   h>lf  a  pint-. 


Mix.      For     spasmodic    affections   01 
bowels. 

E'nema  laxati'vum.  Take  of  Epsom 
salt,  two  ounces  ;  dissolve  in  three  quarters 
of  a  pint  of  warm  gruel,  or  broth,  with  an 
ounce  of  fresh  butter,  or  sweet  oil. 

Enema  nicotia'na;.  Take  of  the  infu- 
sion of  tobacco  from  a  half  to  a  whole  pint. 
Employed  in  cases  of  strangulated  hernia. 

E'nema  nu'triens.  Take  of  strong  beef 
tea,  twelve  ounces ;  thicken  with  hartshorn 
shavings,  or  arrow  root. 

E'nema  terebi'nthin.e.  Take  of  com- 
mon turpentine,  half  an  ounce  ;  the  yelk  of 
one  egg,  and  half  a  pint  of  gruel.  The  tui  • 
pentine  being  first  incorporated  with  the  egg, 
add  to  them  the  gruel.  This  clyster  is  ge- 
nerally used,  and  with  great  good  effect, 
in  violent  fits  of  the  stone. 

Enerei'sis.  (From  mpaJai,  to  adhere 
to.)     A  compression.     A  tight  ligature. 

E'NERGY.  (Energia ;  from  enpy&e,  to 
act.)  Action.  The  degree  of  force  exercised 
by  any  power  :  thus,  nervous  energy,  muscu- 
lar energy,  &c. 

Eneure'sis.     See  Enuresis. 

Engala'ctum.  (From  sv,  and  yttki, 
milk ;  so  called  because  it  is  eaten  by 
nurses  to  increase  their  milk.)  The  herb 
saltwort. 

Engastrimy'thus.  (From  sv,  in,  yaw?, 
the  belly,  and  /uu&is/uai,  to  discourse.)  A 
ventriloquist ;  one  who  appears  to  speak 
from  his  belly. 

Engiso'ma.  (From  tyytfa,  to  approach.) 
Camarosis.  An  instrument  for  making  the 
parts  of  the  broken  clavicle  meet.  Also  a 
fracture  of  the  cranium. 

English  Mercury.     See  Mereurialis. 

Englotto-ga'stor.  (From  sv,  yKanlx* 
the  tongue,  and  y<tT>ip,  the  belly.)  A  ventri- 
loquist. 

Engomphq'sis.  (From  sv,  and  yof/.Qt>(,  a 
nail.)  That  species  of  articulation  which 
resembles  a  nail,  driven  into  wood,  as  a  tooth 
in  its  socket. 

Engo'nios.  (From  sv,  and  ycevt*.,  an  angle.) 
The  flexure,  or  angle  made  by  the  bending  of 
a  joint. 

Eni'xitm  Parace'lsi.  The  caput  mor- 
tuum  of  the  distillation  of  nitric  acid,  or  su- 
persulphate  of  potash. 

Enneapha  rmacum.  (From  svvsa,  nine, 
and  vup/uaxov,  a  medicine.)  A  medicine  com- 
posed of  nine  simple  ingredients. 

Enneaphy'llum.  (From  svvsa,  nine,  and 
VvKtov,  a  leaf;  because  its  flower  consists  of 
nine  leaves.)  A  name  for  helleboraster,  or 
bear's  foot. 

Enry'thmus.  (From  ev,  and  /u/Q^oc,  num- 
ber.)    A  pulse  in  some  respect  regular. 

Ens  ma'rtis.  A  name  anciently  given  to 
the  oxide  of  iron,  which  arises  in  sublimation, 
with  twice  its  quantityof  sal-ammoniac.  Me- 
dical practice  docs  not  at  present  place  thfa 
preparation  in  a  higher  rank  of  estimation, 
than  other  oxkles  of  iron* 
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JL\s  PBi'MtiM  soi.a're.     Antimony. 

Ens  vk'nkris.  The  ens  martis  is  in  many 
dispensatories  called  by  this  name. 

E'  N  SI  FORM .  (Ensiformis,  to.  carlihigo ; 
from  enxis,  a  sword,  and  forma,  resemblance.) 
Sword-like.  A  term  applied  to  a  cartilage. 
See  Cartilago  ensiformis. 

Ensta'ctum.  (From  tc,  andra£i»,  to  in- 
stil.) A  liquid  medicine,  which  is  applied 
stillatim,  or  drop  by  drop. 

Enta'tica.  (From  tvlmw,  to  strain.) 
Provocatives :  medicines  which  excite  ve- 
nereal inclination. 

E'ntera.  (From  tvlot,  within.)  The 
bowels.  Hippocrates  calls  by  this  name  the 
bags  in  which  were  formerly  enclosed  medi- 
cines for  fomentations. 

Enteradf.'nes.  (From  ivlipov,  an  in- 
testine, and  acfw,  a  gland.)  The  intestinal 
glands. 

Ewtere'jvchxta.  (From  wlya,  the  bow- 
els, and  ry%uu,  to  infuse  into.)  An  instru- 
ment for  administering  clysters.  A  clyster- 
pipe. 

ENTERITIS.  (Ev7«/><7«  ;  from  nli/m,  an 
intestine.)  Inflammation  of  the  intestines. 
It  is  a  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  pyrexia*, 
and  order  phlegmasia  of  Cullen,  and  is 
known  by  the  presence  of  pyrexia,  fixed 
pain  in  the  abdomen,  costiveness,  and  vo- 
miting. The  causes  of  enteritis  are  much 
the  same  as  those  of  gastritis,  being  occa- 
sioned by  acrid  substances,  indurated  faeces, 
long-continued  and  obstinate  costiveness, 
spasmodic  colic,  and  a  strangulation  of  any 
part  of  the  intestinal  canal ;  but  another 
very  general  cause  is  the  application  of  c©14 
to  the  lower  extremities,  or  to  the  belly  itself. 
It  is  a  disease  which  is  most  apt  to  occur  at 
an  advanced  period  of  life,  and  is  very  liable 
to  a  relapse. 

It  comes  on  with  an  acute  pain,  extending 
in  general  over  the  whole  of  the  abdomen  ; 
but  more  especially  round  the  navel,  ac- 
companied with  eructations,  sickness  at  the 
stomach,  a  vomiting  of  bilious  matter,  ob- 
stinate costiveness, thirst, heat,  great  anxiety, 
and  a  quick  and  hard  small  pulse.  After 
a  short  time  the  pain  becomes  more  severe, 
the  bowels  seem  drawn  together  by  a  kind 
of  spasm,  the  whole  region  of  the  abdomen 
is  highly  painful  to  the  touch,  and  seems 
drawn  together  in  lumpy  contractions  ;  in- 
vincible costiveness  prevails,  and  the  urine  is 
voided  with  great  difficulty  and  pain. 

The  inflammation  continuing  to  proceed 
with  violence,  terminates  at  last  in  gan- 
grene ;  or  abating  gradually,  it  goes  off  by 
resolution. 

Enteritis  is  always  attended  with  con- 
siderable danger,  as  it  often  terminates  in 
gangrene  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours  from 
its  commencement ;  which  event  is  marked 
by  the  sudden  remission  of  pain,  sinking  of 
the  pulse,  shrinking  of  the  features,  and 
distention  of  the  belly ;  and  it  frequently 
proves   fatal  likewise,  during  the  inflamma- 


uny  stage.  It'  the  pains  abate  gradually,  if 
natural  stools  be  passed,  if  a  universal 
sweat,  attended  with  a  firm  equal  pulse, 
comes  on,  or  if  a  copious  discharge  of  load- 
ed urine,  with  the  same  kind  of  pulse,  takes 
place,  a  resolution  and  favourable  termina- 
tion may  be  expected. 

Dissections  of  this  disease  show  that  the 
inflammation  pervades    the  intestinal  tube 
to  a  very  considerable  extent ;  that  adhesions 
of  the  diseased  portion  to  contiguous  parts 
are  formed  ;  and  that,    in  some    cases,  the 
intestines  are  in  a  gangrenous  state,  or   that 
ulcerations  have  formed.      They  likewise 
show  that,  besides  obstinate  obstructions,  in- 
trosusception,    constrictions,    and  twistings, 
are  often  to  be  met  with  ;  and  that,  in  most 
cases,  the  peritoneum  is  more  or  less  affected, 
and  is  perceived,  at  times,  to  be  covered  with 
a  layer  of   coagulable    lymph.     The  treat- 
ment must  be  begun  by  taking  blood  freely 
from  the  arm,  as  far  as  the   strength  of  the 
patient  will  allow  :  but  the  disease  occurring 
more  frequently  in  persons  rather  advanced 
in  years,  and   of  a   constitution  somewhat, 
impaired,  it  becomes  more  important  to  limit 
this  evacuation,  and  rely  in  a  great  measure 
on  the   effect  of  a   number  of  leeches   ap- 
plied to  the  abdomen.     Another  very  useful 
step  is  to  put  the  patient  into  a  hot  bath, 
which  may   presently  induce  faintness  ;  or 
where  this  cannot  be  procured,  fomenting 
the  abdomen  assiduously.     When  the  symp- 
toms are  thus  materially  relieved,  an  ample 
blister  should  be  applied.     It  becomes  also 
of  the  first  importance  to  clear  out  the  bow- 
els :  a  copious  laxative  clyster  will  evacuate 
the  inferior  part  of  the   canal,  and   solicit 
the  peristaltic   motion  downwards  ;  and  the 
milder  cathartics,  as  castor  oil,  neutral  salts. 
&c.  in  divided  doses,  may  gradually  procure 
a  passage.     But  where  the  disease  has  been 
preceded  by  costiveness,  more  active  articles 
will    probably   be  necessary,    as    calomel, 
compound  extract  of  colocynth,  infusion  of 
senna,  with   salts,  &<;.     If   the   stomach  be 
irritable,  the  effervescing  saline  draught  may 
enable  it  to  retain  the  requisite  cathartics. 
Another  plan,   often    very  successful,  is  giv- 
ing opium  in    a    full  dose,   particularly  in 
conjunction  with  calomel,  taking  care  to  fel- 
low  it  up  by  some  of  the  remedies  above 
mentioned,  till    the     bowels    are   relieved  ; 
which  effect  it  appears  to   promote   by   its 
soothing  antispasmodic  power.      Afterward 
we   may  endeavour  to  keep  up  diaphoresis, 
and  recruit   the  strength  of  the  patient  by 
a  mild  nourishing  diet ;  taking  care  to  guard 
against  accumulation   of  fseces,  exposure  to 
cold,  or  any  thing  else  likely  to  occasion  a. 
relapse. 

ENTEROCE'LE.  (From  etfe/w,  an  in- 
testine, and  jo)X»,  a  tumour.)  Hernia  inies- 
linulis.  Every  hernia  may  be  so  called  that 
is  produced  by  the  protrusion  of  a  portion  of 
intestine,  whether  it  is  in  the  groin,  a, 
or  eJsewhere. 
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K  N  TERO-EPIPLOC  EL  E.  (From 
f.vfw,  an  intestine,  ct/ttamv,  the  epiploon,  and 
jwaw,  a  tumour.)  A  rupture  formed  by  the 
protrusion  of  part  of  an  intestine,  with  a 
portion  of  the  epiploon. 

ENTERO-HYDROCE'LE.  (From  v- 
Vifov,  an  intestine,  ufaf,  water,  and  *»*», 
a  tumour.)  This  must  mean  a  common 
scrotal  hernia,  with  a  good  deal  of  water  in 
the  hernial  sac  ;  or  cite  a  hernia  congenita, 
(in  which  the  bowels  descend  into  the  tuni- 
ca vaginalis  testis,)  attended  with  a  collec- 
tion of  fluid  in  the  cavity  of  this  mem- 
brane. 

ENTERO'MPHALUS.  (From  tvrtptv, 
an  intestine,  and  o^a*©*,  the  navel.)  An 
umbilical  hernia,  produced  by  the  protrusion 
ef  a  portion  of  intestine. 

ENTERO'PHYTUM.     (From  tvltpov,  an 


Epacma  sticus.  (From  iti,  and  eut/j,agd, 
to  increase.)  It  is  applied  to  fever  which  is 
still  increasing  in  malignity. 

Epa'cme.  (From  wrax.fjia£a>,  to  increase.) 
The  increase,  or  exacerbation  of  a  disease. 

Epago'gicm.  (From  tvriryu,  to  draw 
over.)  The  praepuce,  that  part  of  the  penis 
which  is  drawn  over  the  glans,  according  to 
Dioscorides. 

Epaptadido'ntes.  (From  KravstJ/cTa)//*.  to 
increase.)  A  term  applied  to  fevers  which 
continue  to  increase  in  their  degree  of  heat. 
Epanadiplo'sis.  (From  wctva/w^e*,  to 
reduplicate.)  The  reduplication  of  a  fit  of 
a  semitertian  fever  ;  that  is,  the  return  of 
the  cold  fit  before  the  hot  fit  is  ended. 

Epawa'stasis.  (From  mi,  and  wimpi, 
to  excite.)  A  tubercle,  or  small  pustule 
upon  the  skin. 

Epancylo'tits.     (From  vrt,  and  ayKukos, 
A   sort  of   crooked  bandag-e  in 


intestine,  and  pwrov,  a  plant.)     The  seachit 

terling  :  a  plant  which  grows  in  the  form  of    crooked.) 

a  gut.  Oribasius. 

ENTERORA'PHIA.  (From  ewtjpev,  an  Epa'rma.  (From  wrtupw,  to  elevate.) 
iutestine,  and  pa<pn,  a  suture.)  A  suture  of  Eparsis.  Any  kind  of  tumour,  but  fre- 
tne  intestines,  or  the  sewing  together  the  quently  applied  to  the  parotis. 
divided  edges  of  an  intestine. 

Emeroscheocf'le.  (From  tflipov,  an  in- 
testine, otr^sjv,  the  scrotum,  and  xmm,  a  rup- 
ture.) Hernia  scrotalis,  or  rupture  of  the 
intestines  into  the  scrotum. 


Epa'rsis.     See  Eparma. 

Epasma'stica  fe'bris.  A  fever  is  so 
called  by  Bellini,  and  others,  while  it  is  in 
its  increase. 

Epe'ncranis.      (From   eri,   ev,   in,   and 


Enthe'mata.     (From  (vltSufn,  to  put  in.)    upaviov,  the  skull.)     The  name  of  the  cere- 


Anti-inflammatory  styptics. 

E'jvthlasis.  A  contusion  with  the  im- 
pression of  the  instrument  by  which  it  hap- 
pened. 
i  ENTRO'PIUM.  (From  n>,  and  Tpvru,  to 
turn.)  A  disease  of  the  eyelids,  occasioned 
by  the  eyelashes  and  eyelid  being  inverted 
towards  the  bulb  of  the  eye. 

Ektypo'sis.  (From  ivhyrou,  to  make  an 
impression.)  The  acetabulum,  or.  concave 
bone  of  the   shoulder. 

E'NULA  CAMPA'NA.  (A  corruption 
of  he.nula,  or  Helenium,  from  Helene,  the 
island  where  it  grew.)  See  Inula  Hele- 
niian. 

Enc'lon.     (From  ev,  and  cvxcv,  the  gums.) 


bellum. 

Epheb^'um.  (From  en,  and  »Gh,  the 
groin.)     The  hair  upon  the  pubes. 

E'phedra.  (From  tqefrfxtu,  to  sit  upon.) 
Ephedrana.  The  buttocks.  Also  a  species 
of  horse-tail. 

Ephe'drawa.     See  Ephedra. 

Ephe'lcis.  (From  &©•;,  upon,  and  i\Mc, 
an  ulcer.)  The  crust  of  an  ulcer  ;  hardened 
purulent  expectoration. 

EPHE'LIS.  (From  vm,  and  »x«t,  the 
sun.)  A  broad,  solitary,  or  aggregated  spot, 
attacking  most  commonly  the  face,  back 
of  the  hand,  and  breast,  from  exposure  to  the 
sun. 

EPHE'MERA.      (From  kw,    upon,    and 


The  internal  flesh  of  the  gums,  or  that  part  nfxtpa,  a   day.)      A    fever   which   begins,    is 

of  them  whish  is  within  the  mouth.  perfectly  formed,  and  runs  through  its  course 

ENURE'SIS.      (From    ivcvpia,    to    make  in  the  space  of  twelve  hours, 

water.)     An  incoutinency    or    involuntary  EPHEME'RIDES.      (From    t9»/utpic,  an 

flow  of  urine.     This   disease   usually   pro-  almanac ;  so  called  because,  like  the  moon's 

reeds  either   from  relaxation  or  a  paralytic  age,  they  may  be  foretold  by  the  almanac.) 

affection   of  the   sphincter   of   the    bladder,  Diseases  which  return  at  particular  times  of 


induced  by  various  debilitating  causes,  as 
too  free  a  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  manu- 
stupration,  and  excess  in  venery ;  or  it 
arises  from  compression  on  the  bladder, 
from  a  diseased  state  of  the  organ,  or  from 
seme  irritating  substance  contained  in  its 
cavity.  It  is  arranged  in  the  class  locales, 
and  order  apocenoses  of  Cullen,  and  contains 
two    species: — 1.     Enuresis     atonica,    the 


the  moon. 

Ephia'ltes.  (From  ifxwofxai,  to  leap 
upon ;  so  called  because  it  was  thought  a 
demon  leaped  upon  the  breast.)  Incubus, 
or  night-mare. 

Ephia'ltia.  (From  cphialtes,  the  night- 
mare ;  so  called  because  it  was  said  to  cure 
the  night-mare.)     The  herb  peony. 

EPHIDRO'SIS.      (From  ifiJpca,,  to   per- 


sphincter  of  the  bladder  having  lost  its  tone  spire.)     Sudatio.    Mador.       A  violent    and 

from  some  previous  disease  :  2.  Enuresis  ab  morbid  perspiration.     A  genus  of  disease  in 

irritatione,  vel  compression*  vesica:,  from  an  the  class  locales,    and   order   apocenoses  of 

irritation  vv  compression  of  the  bladder.  Cullen. 
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EPHITPIUM.  (A  saddle,  which  it  is 
thought  to  resemble.)     See  Sella  turcica. 

E'phodos.  (From  wrt,  and  ocfej,  a  way.) 
In  Hippocrates  it  hath  three  significations  : 
1.  The  ducts  or  passages,  by  which  the  ex- 
crements of  the  body  are  evacuated.  2.  The 
periodical  attack  of  a  fever,  from  the  com- 
mou  use  of  it  to  express  the  attack  of  thieves. 
3.  The  access  of  similar  or  dissimilar  things, 
which  may  be  useful  or  hurtful  to  the 
body. 

Epia'ltes.     See  Ephialtes. 

Epi'amjs.  (From  »mov,  gently,  and  am- 
a(a>,  to  heat.)  Epialos.  An  ardent  fever, 
in  which  both  heat  and  cold  arc  felt  in  the 
same  part  at  the  same  time.  Galen  defines 
it  to  be  a  fever  in  which  the  patient  labours, 
under  a  preternatural  heat  and  a  coldness 
at  the  same  time.  The  ancient  Latins  call 
it  Qv arc era. 

Epi'eole.  (From  im€*K>.u,  to  press  upon.) 
The  night-mare,  or  ephialtes. 

Epica'nthis.  (From  ew,  and  xavfloc, 
the  angle  of  the  eye.)  The  angle  of  the 
eye. 

Epica'rpium.  (From  wi,  upon,  and  nap- 
vrot,  the  wrist.)  A  topical  medicine  applied 
to  the  wrist. 

Epica'tjma.  (From  tm.  and  xa/a>,  to 
burn.)  Encauma.  Epicausis.  A  burn,  or 
scald. 

Epicau'sis.     Pee  Epicuvma. 

Epi'ceras.  (From  «r/,  and  ke/j*?.  a  horn  ; 
so  called  because  its  pods  are  shaped  like  a 
horn.)     The  herb  fasnugreek. 

Epicera'stica.  (From  em,  and  xepuv- 
vvfxi,  to  mix.)  Medicines  which,  by  mix- 
ing with  acrimonious  juices,  temper  them 
and  render  them  less  troublesome.  Emol- 
lients. 

Epicheire'sis.  (From  eot,  and  %itp,  the 
hand.)     A  manual  operation. 

Epi'cholus.  (From  tm,  and  ^c-x»,  the 
bile.)     Bilious. 

Epicho'rdis.  (From  s,t/,  upon,  and  xr'fh, 
a  gut.)     The  mesentery. 

Epicho'rios.  (From  en,  upon,  and  %opz, 
a  region.)     The  same  as  epidermis. 

Epicce'i.is.  (From  em,  upon,  and  koiak, 
the  eyelid.)     The  upper  eyelid. 

Epico'lic.  (Epicolica ;  from  sm,  upon, 
and  kmkov,  the  colon.)  Upon  the  colon. 
That  part  of  the  abdomen  which  lies  over 
the  head  ol  the  coacum  and  the  sigmoid 
flexure  of  the  colon,  called  the  epicolic 
region. 

Epi'copho'sis.  (From  wrt,  and  xapoc, 
deaf.)     A  total  deafness. 

EPICRA'iNIUM.  (From  w-/,  and  upaviov, 
the  cranium.)  The  common  integuments, 
aponeurosis,  and  muscular  expansion  which 
lie  upon  the  cranium. 

Epicra'nius.     See  Occipito-frontalis. 

Efi'crasis.  (From  in,  and  x<puvvuf*i,  to 
temper.)  A  critical  evacuation  of  bad  hu- 
n,oars,  an  attemperation  of  bad  ones.     When 
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a  cure  is  performed  in  the  alterative  w  ay,  it 
is  called  per  Epicrasin. 

Epi'crisis.  (From  tm,  and  npivu,  to  judge, 
from.)  A  judgment  of  the  termination  of 
a  disease  from  present  symptoms. 

Epicte'nium.  (From  «r/,  about, and >Qu<;, 
the  pubes.)  The  parts  above  and  about  the 
pubes. 

Epicye'ma.  (From  tori,  upon,  and  «,<»,  to 
conceive.)  Epicycsis.  Superfojtation.  Su- 
per i  m  pr  egnation. 

Epicte'siS.     See  Epicyema. 

EPIDE'MIC.  (Epidemicus ;  from  sot, 
upon,  and  S'tt/m®',  the  people.)  A  contagious 
disease  is  so  termed,  that  attacks  many  peo- 
ple at  the  same  season,  and  in  the  same 
place  ;  thus  putrid  fever,  plague,  dysentery, 
&c.  are  often  epidemic. 

EPIDE'NDRUM.  (From  «n,  upon,  and 
SnS'pov,  a  tree ;  because  all  this  genus  of 
plants  grow  parasitically  on  the  trunk  or 
branches  of  trees.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class 
Gynandria.     Order,  Monandria. 

Epide'ndrtjm  vani'ila.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  vanelloe  plant.  Vanilla.  Banilia. 
Banilas.  Aracus  aromaticus.  The  vanelloe  is 
a  long,  flattish  pod,  containing,  under  a  wrin- 
kled brittle  shell,  a  reddish  brown  pulp,  with 
small  shining  black  seeds.  The  plant  which 
affords  this  fruit  is  the  Epidendrum  vanilla; 
scandens,foliis  ovato  oblongis  nervosis  sessili- 
bus  caulinis,  cirrhis  spiralibus  of  Linnaeus. 
Vanelloes  have  an  unctuous  aromatic  taste, 
and  a  fragrant  smell  like  that  of  some  of  the 
finer  balsams  heightened  with  musk.  Al- 
though chiefly  used  as  perfumes,  they  are 
said  to  possess  aphrodisiac  virtues. 

Epi'deris.  (From  uri,  and  Jtpa;,  the  skin.) 
The  clitoris. 

EPIDE'RMIS.  (From  en,  upon,  and 
ftpjua.,  the  true  skin.)  The  scarf-skin.  See 
Cuticle. 

Epi'desis.     (From  art,  upon,  and  fete,  to 
bind.)       A  bandage  to  stop  a  discharge  of  . 
blood. 

Epide'smus.  (From  en,  upon,  and  <fe»,  to 
bind.)  A  bandage  by  which  splints,  bolsters, 
&c.  are  secured. 

EPIDIDYMIS.  (From  en,  upon,  and 
£ifvf*oc,  a  testicle.)  A  hard,  vascular,  oblong 
substance,  that  lies  upon  the  testicle,  formed 
of  a  convolution  of  the  vas  deferens.  It  has 
a  thick  end,  which  is  convex,  and  situated 
posteriorly ;  and  a  thin  end,  which  is  rather 
flat,  and  situated  inferiorly.  The  epididymis 
adheres  to  the  testicle,  by  its  two  extremities 
only,  for  its  middle  part  is  free,  forming  a 
bag,  to  which  the  tunica  vaginalis  of  the  tes- 
ticle is  attached. 

Epi'dosis.  (From  emJifrnpi,  to  grow 
upon.)  A  preternatural  enlargement  of 
any  part. 

Epi'drome.  (From  &riSpiy.u>,  to  run  upon.) 
An  afflux  of  humours. 

E  PIG  A'STRIC .  (Epigastricus,  vrryxvrpi- 
jto? ;  from  st/,  upon,  or  above,  and  ya?»c,  the 
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stomach.)  That  part  of  the  abdomen  thai 
lies  over  the  stomach,  is  called  the  epigastric 
region ;  it  readies  from  the  pit  of  the  sto- 
mach to  an  imaginary  line  above  the  navel, 
supposed  to  be  drawn  from  one  extremity 
of  the  last  of  the  false  ribs,  to  the  other.  Its 
sides  are  called  hypochondria,  and  are  cover- 
ed by  the  false  ribs,  between  which  lies  the 
epigastrium. 

EPIGA'STRIUM.  (From  art,  upon,  or 
above,  and  ya^f,  the  belly.)  The  re- 
gion or  part  immediately  over  the  sto- 
mach. 

Epigkn.ve'jwa.  (From  tTriytvo/uou,  to  ge- 
nerate upon.)  Epigenesis.  The  fur  on  the 
tongue.     An  accessory  symptom. 

Epigenne'sis.     See  Epigennema. 

Epigino'mena.  (From  t-rtyivopt-M,  to  suc- 
ceed or  supervene.)  Galen  says,  they  are 
those  symptoms  which  naturally  succeed, 
or  may  be  expected  in  the  progress  of  a 
disease ;  but  Foesius  says,  they  are  acces- 
sions of  some  other  affection  to  diseases, 
which  never  happen  but  in  stubborn  and 
malignant  diseases. 

Epigi.o'ssum.  (From  van,  upon,  and 
yxuxnrn,  the  tongue  ;  so  called  because 
a  lesser  leaf  grows  above  the  larger  in 
the  shape  of  a  tongue.)  The  Alexandrian 
laurel. 

EPIGLOTTIS.  (From  turn,  upon,  and 
3*#tt«,  the  tongue.)  The  cartilage  at  the 
root  of  the  tongue  that  falls  upon  the  glottis 
or  superior  opening  of  the  larynx.  Its 
figure  is  nearly  oval :  it  is  concave  poste- 
riorly, and  convex  anteriorly.  Its  apex  or 
superior  extremity  is  loose,  and  is  always 
elevated  upwards  by  its  own  elasticity. 
While  the  back  of  the  tongue  is  drawn 
backwards  in  swallowing,  the  epiglottis  is 
put  over  the  aperture  of  the  larynx,  hence 
it  shuts  up  the  passage  from  the  mouth 
into  the  larynx.  The  base  of  the  epiglot- 
tis is  fixed  to  the  thyroid  cartilage,  the  os 
hyoides,  and  the  base  of  the  tongue,  by  a 
strong  ligament. 

Epiglo'ttum.  (From  tmnyxvtlK,  the  epi- 
glottis, which  it  resembles  in  shape.)  An  in- 
strument mentioned  by  Paracelsus  for  eleva- 
ting the  eyelids. 

Epigi.oc'tis.  (From  vart,  upon,  and  yxou- 
I  ie  buttocks.)  The  superior  parts  of  the 
buttocks. 

Epigo'satis.  (From  twt,  upon,  and  yon, 
the  knee.)     The  patella  or  knee-pan. 

Epigo'nides.  (From  em,  and  yovu,  the 
knee.)     The  muscles  inserted  into  the  knees. 

Epi'gonum.  (From  tGriytvcfxai,  to  proceed 
upon.)     A  superfoetation. 

Epile'mpsis.     See  Epilepsy. 

Epile'xtia.     Corrupted  from  epilepsia. 

EPILEPSY.  (From  &sr<Aa/u/&uva>,  to  seize 
upon  ;  so  called,  from  the  suddenness  of  its 
attack.)  It  is  also  called  falling  sickness, 
from  the  patient  suddenly  falling  to  the 
ground  on  an  attack  of  this  disease.  By  the 
ients  it  was  termed,  from  it?  affecting  the 


mind,  the  most  noble  part  of  the  rational 
creature,  the  sacred  disease.  It  consists  of 
convulsions  with  sleep,  and  usually  froth 
issuing  from  the  mouth.  It  is  a  genus  of 
disease  in  the  class  neuroses,  and  order  spas- 
mi  of  Cullen,  and  contains  three  species :  1. 
Epilepsia  cerebralis ;  attacking  suddenly 
without  manifest  cause,  and  not  preceded 
by  any  unpleasant  sensation,  unless  perhaps 
some  giddiness  or  dimness  of  sight.  2.  Epi- 
lepsia sympathica;  without  manifest  cause, 
but  preceded  by  a  sensation  of  an  aura  as- 
cending from  some  part  of  the  body  to  the 
head.  3.  Epilepsia  occasional ;  arising 
from  manifest  irritation,  and  ceasing  on  the 
removal  of  this.  The  last  comprehends 
several  varieties  : 

1.  Epilepsia  traumatica,  arising  from  an 
injury  of  the  head :  2.  Epilepsia  a  dolore, 
from  pain  ;  3.  Epilepsia  verminosa,  from 
the  irritation  of  worms  :  4.  Epilepsia  a  ve- 
neno,  from  poisons :  5.  Epilepsia  exanlhc- 
matica,  from  the  repulsion  of  cutaneous 
eruptions :  6.  Epilepsia  a  cruditale  venlri- 
culi,  from  crudities  of  the  stomach :  7. 
Epilepsia  ab  inanitione,  from  debility:  8. 
Epilepsia  uterina,  from  hysterical  affections: 
9.  Epilepsia  ex  onanismo,  from  onanism, 
&c. 

Epilepsy  attacks  by  fits,  and  after  a  cer- 
tain duration  goes  off,  leaving  the  person 
most  commonly  in  his  usual  state ;  but 
sometimes  a  considerable  degree  of  stupor 
and  weakness  remain  behind,  particularly 
where  the  disease  has  frequent  recurrences. 
It  is  oftener  met  with  among  children  than 
grown  persons,  and  boys  seem  more  sub- 
ject to  its  attacks  than  girls.  Its  returns 
are  periodical,  and  its  paroxysms  commence 
more  frequently  in  the  night  than  in  the 
day,  being  somewhat  connected  with  sleep. 
It  i?  a  disease  sometimes  counterfeited,  in 
order  to  extort  charity  or  excite  compas- 
sion. 

Epilepsy  is  properly  distinguished  into 
sympathic  and  idiopathic,  being  consider- 
ed as  sympathic,  when  produced  by  an  af- 
fection in  some  other  part  of  the  body,  such 
as  acidities  in  the  stomach,  worms,  teething, 
&c.  as  idiopathic  when  it  is  a  primary  dis- 
ease, neither  dependent  on  nor  proceeding 
from  any  other. 

The  causes  which  give  rise  to  epilepsy, 
are  blows,  wounds,  fractures,  and  other  in- 
juries, done  to  the  head  by  external  violence, 
together  with  lodgments  of  water  in  the 
brain,  tumours,  concretions,  and  polypi. 
VTiolent  affections  of  the  nervous  system, 
sudden  frights,  fits  of  passion,  great  emo- 
tions of  the  mind,  acute  pains  in  any  part, 
worms  in  the  stomach  or  intestines,  teeth- 
ing, the  suppression  of  long-accustomed 
evacuations,  too  great  emptiness  or  reple- 
tion, and  poisons  received  into  the  body, 
are  causes  which  likewise  produce  epilepsy. 
Sometimes  it  is  hereditary,  and  at  others  it 
depends  on  a  predisposition  arising  from  a 
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Mobility  oi'  the  sensorium,  which  is  occa- 
sioned either  by  plethora,  or  a  state  of  de- 
bility. 

A  a  attack  of  epilepsy  is  now  and  then 
preceded  by  a  heavy  pam  in  the  head,  dim- 
ness of  sight,  noise  in  the  ears,  palpitations, 
flatulency  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,, 
weariness,  and  a  small  degree  of  stupor, 
and  in  some  cases,  there  prevails  a  sense  of 
something  like  a  cold  vapour  or  aura  arising 
up  to  the  head  ;  but  it  more  generally  hap- 
pens that  the  patient  falls  down  suddenly 
without  much  previous  notice  ;  his  eyes  are 
distorted  or  turned  so  that  only  the  whites  of 
them  can  be  seen  ;  his  lingers  are  closely 
elinched,  and  the  trunk  of  his  body  particular- 
ly, on  one  side,  is  mucli  agitated  ;  he  loams  at 
the  mouth,  and  thrusts  out  his  tongue,  which 
often  suffers  great  injury  from  the  muscles 
of  the  lower  jaw  being  affected;  he  loses  all 
sense  of  feeling,  and  not  unfrequently  voids 
both  urine  and  faxes  involuntarily. 

The  spasms  abating  he  recovers  gradually  ; 
but  on  coming  to  himself  feels  very  languid 
and  exhausted,  and  retains  not  the  smallest 
recollection  of  what  has  passed  during  the 
fit. 

When  the  disease  arises  from  an  heredi- 
tary disposition,  or  comes  on  after  the  age 
of  puberty,  or  where  the  fits  recur  frequently, 
and  are  of  long  duration,  it  will  be  very 
difficult  to  effect  a  cure  :  but  when  its 
attacks  are  at  an  early  age,  and  occasioned 
by  worms,  or  any  accidental  cause,  it  may 
in  general  be  removed  with  ease.  In  some 
cases,  it  has  been  entirely  carried  ofl'  by  the 
occurrence  of  a  fever,  or  by  the  appearance 
of  a  cutaneous  eruption.  It  has  been 
known  to  terminate  in  apoplexy,  and  in 
some  instances  to  produce  a  loss  of  the 
powers  of  the  mind,  and  to  bring  on  idiotism. 
The  appearances  usually  to  be  observed 
on  dissection,  are  serous  and  sanguineous 
effusion,  a  turgid  tense  state  of  the  vessels 
of  the  brain  without  any  effusion,  a  dilata- 
tion of  some  particular  part  of  the  brain, 
excrescences,  polypi,  and  hydatids  adhering 
to  it,  and  obstructing  its  functions,  and 
likewise  ulcerations. 

During  the  epileptic  paroxysm  in  general, 
little  or  nothing  is  to  be  done,  except  using 
precautions,  that  the  patient  may  not  injure 
himself;  and  it  will  be  prudent  to  remove 
any  thing  which  may  compress  the  veins  of 
the  neck,  to  obviate  congestion  in  the  head. 
Should  there  be  a  considerable  determination 
of  blood  to  this  part,  or  the  patient  very 
plethoric,  it  may  be  proper,  if  you  can  keep 
him  steady,  to  open  a  vein,  or  the  temporal 
artery  ;  and  in  weakly  constitutions  the 
most  powerful  antispasmodics  might  be  tried 
in  the  form  of  clyster,  as  they  could  hardly 
be  swallowed  :  but  there  is  very  seldom  time 
for  such  measures.  In  the  intervals  the 
treatment  consists:  1.  In  obviating  the 
several  exciting  causes :  "2.  In  correcting 
tnv   dbeervafcte  predisposition  :   3.  In  the 


use  of  tliose  means,  which  are  most  likely  to 
break  through  the  habit  of  recurrence. 

I.  The  manner  of  fulfilling  the  first  indi- 
cation requires  little  explanation  :  after  an 
injury  to  the  head,  or  where  there  is  disease- 
of  the  bone,  an  operation  may  be  necessary, 
to  remove  irritation  from  the  brain ;  m 
children  teething,  the  gums  ought  to  be 
lanced  :  where  the  bowels  are  foul  or  worms 
suspected,  active  purgatives  should  be  exhi- 
bited, &c.  In  those  nistances,  in  which  the 
aura  epileptica  is  perceived,  it  has  been  re- 
commended to  destroy  the  part,  where  it 
originates,  or  divide  the  nerve  going  to  it. 
or  correct  the  morbid  action  by  a  blister, 
&c. ;  such  means  would  certainly  be  proper 
when  there  is  any  disease  discoverable  in  it. 
Making  a  tight  ligature  on  the  limb  above 
has  sometimes  prevented  a  fit ;  but  perhaps- 
only  through  the  medium  of  the  imagination. 

II.  Where  a  plethoric  state  appears  to 
lay  the  foundation  oi'  the  disease,  which  is 
often  the  case,  the  patient  must  be  re- 
stricted to  a  low  diet,  frequent  purges 
exhibited,  and  the  other  excretions  kept  up. 
and  he  should  take  regular  moderate  exer- 
cise, avoiding  whatever  may  determine  the 
blood  to  the  head ;  and  to  counteract  such  a 
tendency,  occasional  cupping,  blisters,  issues. 
&c.  may  be  useful,  as  well  as  the  shower 
bath ;  but  in  urgent  circumstances,  the 
lancet  ought  to  be  freely  used.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  there  are  marks  of  inanition  and 
debility,  a  generous  diet,  with  tonic  me- 
dicines, and  other  means  of  strengthening  the 
iystem,  will  be  proper.  The  vegetable 
tonics  have  not  been  so  successful  in  this 
disease  as  the  metallic  preparations,  particu- 
larly the  sulphate  of  zinc,  the  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  the  ammoniated  copper,  but  this  cannot 
perhaps  be  so  safely  persevered  in ;  where 
the  patient  is  remarkably  exsanguious,  cha- 
lybeates  may  answer  better  ;  and  in  obsti- 
nate cases  the  arsenical  solution  might  have 
a  cautious  trial.  In  irritable  constitutions 
sedatives  are  indicated,  as  digitalis,  opium, 
&c. :  but  the  free  use  of  opium  is  restricted  by 
a  tendency  to  congestion  in  the  head. 
Where  syphilis  appears  to  be  concerned, 
a  course  oi'  mercury  is  proper ;  in  serophu- 
lous  habits,  bark,  with  soda  and  sea-bathing  ; 
and  so  on. 

III.  The  third  division  of  remedies  comes 
especially  in  use,  where  the  fits  are  frequent, 
or  where  their  recurrence  can  be  anticipated: 
emetics  will  often  prevent  them,  or  a  full 
dose  of  opium  ;  also  other  powerful  anti- 
spasmodics, as  aether,  musk,  valerian,  &c. : 
or  strong  odours,  and  in  short  any  thing 
producing  a  considerable  impression  on  the 
system.  Bark  taken  largely  might  perhaps 
be  more  successful  on  this  principle.  The 
disease  has  sometimes  been  cured,  especially 
when  originating  from  sympathy,  by  in- 
spiring fear  or  horror;  and  many  frivoknos 
charms  may  no  doubt  have  taken  efl'ec* 
through    the  medium    of   the   inuighi;' 
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Also  long  voyages  have  removed  it,  which 
might  especially  be  hoped  for  at  the  age  of 
puberty,  particularly  if  a  considerable  change 
in  the  mode  of  life  were  made  in  other  repects  ; 
those  who  had  lived  indolently  being  obliged 
to  exert  themselves,  the  diet  properly  adapted 
to  the  state  of  the  system,  &c. 

EPILO'BIUM.  (From  m  xo0cu  toy,  a 
violet  or  beautiful  flower,  growing  on  a 
pod.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Octandna. 
Order,  Monogynia. 

Epilo'rium  angustifo'licm.  Rose-bay- 
willow  herb.  The  young  tender  shoots  cut 
in  the  spring,  and  dressed  as  asparagus,  are 
little  inferior  to  it. 

Epime'dium.     The  plant  barren-wort. 

Epimo'rius.  (From  ew,  and  (juxpu,  to 
divide.)  A  term  applied  to  an  unequal 
pulse. 

Epimv'lis.  (From  ftr;,  and/uvxn,  the  knee.) 
The  patella  or  knee  bone. 

Epineneu'cus.  (From  eirivwce,  to  nod  or 
incline.)     An  unequal  pulse. 

Epino'ticm.  (From  tzi,  upon,  and  v»7oc, 
the  back.)  The  shoulder  blade. 
f  Epinv'ctis.  (From  err/,  and  vt/£,  night.) 
A  pustule,  which  rises  in  the  night,  forming 
an  angry  tumour  on  the  skin  of  the 
arms,  hands,  and  thighs,  of  the  size  of  a 
lupine,  of  a  dusky  red,  and  sometimes  of  a 
livid  and  pale  colour,  with  great  inflamma- 
tion and  pain.  In  a  few  days  it  breaks,  and 
sloughs  away. 

Epipa'ctis.  (From  eirivaitloa),  to  coagulate.) 
A  plant  mentioned  by  Dioscorides  ;  and  so 
named,  because  its  juice  was  said  to  coagulate 
milk. 

Efiparox'smus.  (From  «n,  upon,  and 
irapc%v<rf*.oc,  a  paroxysm.)  An  unusual  fre- 
quency of  febrile  exacerbation. 

Epipa'stum.  (From  sir/,  above,  and  mw- 
<roce.  to  sprinkle.)  Any  powdered  drug 
sprinkled  on  the  body. 

Epipe'chys.  (Fromeir/,  above,  and  mi%ys, 
the  cubit.)  That  part  of  the  arm  above 
the  cubit. 

Epiphlogi'sma.  (From  nri,  upon,  and 
<p\oyi£u>,  to  inflame.)  Violent  inflammation, 
or  burning  heat  in  any  part,  attended  with 
pain,  tumour,  and  redness :  also  a  name 
given  by  Hippocrates  to  the  shingles. 

EPITHURA.  (From  t*wpa,  to  carry 
forcibly.)  The  watery  eye.  An  involun- 
tary flow  of  tears.  A  superabundant  flow- 
ing of  a  serous  or  aqueous  humour  from  the 
eyes.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
locales,  and  order  apocenoses,  of  Cullen.  The 
humour  which  flows  very  copiously  from 
the  eye  in  epiphora,  appears  to  be  furnished, 
not  only  by  the  lachrymal  gland,  but  from 
the  whole  surface  of  the  conjunctive  mem- 
brane, Meibomius's  glands,  and  the  carun- 
cula  lachrymalis ;  which  increased  and  mor- 
bid secretion  may  be  induced  from  any 
stimulus  seated  between  the  globe  of  the 
eye    and  lids,  -as  ?and.    acrid   fume*,   and 


the  like  ;  or  it  may  arise  from  the  stimulus 
of  active  inflammation ;  or  from  the  acri- 
mony of  scrofula,  measles,  small-pox,  &c. 
or  from  general  relaxation.  The  disease 
may  also  arise  from  a  more  copious  secretion 
of  tears,  than  the  puncta  lachrymalia  can 
absorb,  or  as  is  most  common,  from  an  ob- 
struction in  the  lachrymal  canal,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  tears  are  prevented 
from  passing  lreely  from  the  eye  into  the 
nose. 

EPITHYSIS.  (From  mi,  upon,  and 
<pva>,  to  grow.)  Any  portion  of  bone  grow- 
ing upon  another,  but  separated  from  it  by 
a  cartilage. 

Epipla'sma.  (From  tm,  upon,  and 
TsrXaa-o-ie,  to  spread.)  A  poultice  ;  also  a 
lnirne  for  an  application  of  wheat  meal,  boil- 
ed in  hydrelaeum,  to  wounds. 

EPIFLOCE'LE.  (From  feworAoov,  the 
omentum,  and  Jt»\«,  a  tumour.)  An  omen- 
tal hernia.  A  rupture  produced  by  the  pro- 
trusion of  a  portion  of  the  omentum.  Sec 
Hernia. 

Epiplocomi'stes.  (From  ewwaoov,  the 
omentum,  and  iu>pu£ie,  to  carry.)  One  who 
has  the  omentum  morbidly  large. 

Efipiloic  appendages.  See  Appendi- 
cula  epiploicoz. 

E  P I  P  L  O  FT  I S.  (From  sworxoov,  the 
omentum.)  An  inflammation  of  the  pro- 
cess of  the  peritoneum,  that  forms  the 
epiploon  or  omentum.     See  Peritonitis. 

Epiploo'mphalon.  (From  e^r/'WAoop,  the 
omentum,  and  o/x<paXzt,  the  navel.)  An 
omental  hernia  protruding  at  the  navel. 

EPI'PLOON.  (From  varvvxoui,  to  sail  over, 
because  it  is  mostly  found  floating,  as  it 
were,  upon  the  intestines.)  See  Omen- 
tum. 

EPIPLOSCHEOCE'LE.  (From  »*- 
io-xoov,  the  omentum,  oa-^iov,  the  scrotum, 
and  k»m,  a  tumour  or  hernia.)  A  rupture 
of  the  omentum  into  the  scrotum,  or  a  scrotal 
hernia  containing  omentum. 

Epipo'lasis.  (From  t^mroxa^a>  to  swim 
on  the  top.)  A  fluctuation  of  humours. 
A  species  of  chemical  sublimation. 

Epipo'ma.  (From  em,  upon,  and  mrm/xA, 
a  lid.)  An  instrument  to  cover  the  shoulder 
in  a  luxation. 

Epiporo'ma.  (From  trnvantptu,  to  har- 
den.) An  indurated  tumour  in  the  joints ; 
a  callous  concretion,  a  tophus,  a  tophaceous 
callus  molesting  the  joints. 

Epipty'xis.  (From  wrnluaa-a,  to  close 
up.)     A  spasmodic  closing  of  the  lips. 

Epipyre'xis.  (From  «w,  and  «N/eer7<i>,  to 
be  feverish.)  A  rapid  exacerbation  in  a 
fever. 

Epirige'sis.  (From  van,  and  ptyta,  to 
become  cold.)  An  unusual  degree  of  cold, 
or  repetition  of  rigours. 

Epi'rrhoe.  (From  mm,  upon,  and  put, 
to  flow.)  An  influx  or  afflux  of  humours 
to  any  part. 

Episarci'dium.     (From  «/w/,  upon,    apd 
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fafe,  the  flesh.)     An  anasarca,  or  dropsy 
spread  between  the  skin  and  flesh. 

EPISCHE'SIS.  (From  esw^sai,  to  re- 
-train.)  A  suppression  of  excretions.  It 
is  an  order  in  the  class  locales  of  Cullen's 
Nosology. 

Epi'schium.  (From  «r/,  upon, and  ir^iov, 
the  hip-bone.)     The  os  pubis. 

Episcopa'lis.  (From  episcopus,  a  bish- 
op  or  mitred  dignitary.)  Resembling  a 
bishop's  mitre.  It  is  applied  to  a  valve 
at  the  orifice  between  the  left  auricle 
and  ventricle  of  the  heart  called  the  mitral 
valve. 

Epispa'smus.  (From  mia-irua,  to  draw 
together.)  A  quick  inspiration  of  the 
breath. 

EPISPA'STICS.  (Epispastka,  sc.  me- 
dicamenta,  from  i7rt<m-xa>,  to  draw  together.) 
Those  substances  which  are  capable,  when 
applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  of  pro- 
ducing a  serous  or  puriform  discharge,  by 
exciting  a  previous  state  of  inflammation. 
The  term,  though  comprehending  likewise 
issues  and  setons,  is  more  commonly  re- 
stricted to  blisters — those  applications, 
which,  exciting  inflammation  on  the  skin, 
occasion  a  thin  serous  fluid  to  be  poured 
from  the  exhalants,  raise  the  cuticle,  and 
form  the  appearance  of  a  vesicle.  This 
effect  arises  from  their  strong  stimulating 
power,  and  to  this  stimulant  operation  and 
the  pain  they  excite,  are  to  be  ascribed 
the  advantages  derived  from  them  in  the 
treatment  of  disease.  The  evacuation  they 
occasion  is  too  inconsiderable  to  have  any 
material  effect. 

It  is  a  principle  sufficiently  established 
with  regard  to  the  living  system,  that  where 
a  morbid  action  exists,  it  may  often  be 
removed  by  inducing  an  action  of  a  different 
kind  in  the  same  or  neighbouring  part. 
On  this  principle  is  explained  the  utility 
of  blisters  in  local  inflammation  and  spas- 
modic action,  and  it  regulates  their  applica- 
tion in  pneumonia,  gastritis,  hepatitis,  phre- 
nitis,  angina,  rheumatism,  colic,  and  spasmo- 
dic affections  of  the  stomach  ;  diseases  in 
wluch  they  are  employed  with  the  most 
marked  advantage. 

A  similar  principle  exists  with  respect  to 
pain  ;  exciting  one  pain  often  relieves  an- 
other. Hence  blisters  often  give  relief  in 
toothach,  and  some  other  painful  affec- 
tions. 

Lastly,  blister?,  by  their  operation,  com- 
municate a  stimulus  to  the  whole  system, 
and  raise  the  vigour  of  the  circulation. 
Hence,  in  part,  their  utility  in  fevers  of  the 
typhoid  kind,  though  in  such  cases  they  are 
used  with  still  more  advantage  to  obviate  or 
remove  local  inflammation. 

Episph.e'ria.  (From  en-/,  and  a-Qxipt,  a 
sphere  ;  so  called  from  the  spherical  shape 
of  the  brain..)  The  windings  of  the  exterior 
surface  of  the  brain  ;  or  the  winding  vessels 
upon  it. 

I.' 


EpiSTA'GMt'9.  (From  aft,  and  s"afa>,  to 
trickle  down.)     A  catarrh. 

Epistaph yli'a-us.  (From  tm,  and  e^fuxti.y 
See  Uvula. 

EPISTA'XIS.  (From  ewrafa,,  to  distil 
from.)  Bleeding  at  the  nose,  with  pain,  or 
fulness  of  the  head.  A  genus  of  disease  ar- 
ranged by  Cullcn  in  the  class  pyrexia,  and 
order  heemorrhagia. 

Persons  of  a  sanguine  and  plethoric  habit 
and  not  yet  advanced  to  manhood,  are 
very  liable  to  be  attacked  with  this  com- 
plaint :  females  being  much  less  subject  to 
it  than  males,  particularly  alter  menstrua- 
tion. 

Epistaxis  comes  on  at  times  without  any 
previous  warning;  but  at  others,  it  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  pain  and  heaviness  in  the  head, 
flushing  in  the  face,  heat  and  itching  in  the 
nostrJls,  a  throbbing  of  the  temporal  arte- 
ries and  a  quickness  of  the  pulse.  In  some 
instances  a  coldness  of  the  feet,  and  shiver- 
ing over  the  whole  body,  together  with  a  cos- 
tive belly,  are  observed  to  precede  an  attack 
of  this  haemorrhage. 

This  complaint  is  to  be  considered  as  of  lit- 
tle consequence,  when  occurring  in  young 
persons,  being  never  attended  with  any  dan- 
ger ;  but  when  it  arises  in  those  who  are  ad- 
vanced in  life,  flows  profusely  and  returns 
frequently,  it  indicates  too  great  fulness  of 
the  vessels  of  the  head,  and  not  unfrequent- 
ly  precedes  apoplexy,  palsy,  &c.  and  there- 
fore, in  such  cases,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
dangerous  disease.  When  this  haemorrhage 
arises  in  any  putrid  disorder,  it  is  to  be  consi- 
dered as  a  fatal  symptom. 

In  general,  we  need  not  be  very  anxious 
to  stop  a  discharge  of  blood  from  the  nose, 
particularly  where  there  are  marks  of  fulness 
of  the  vessels  of  the  head  :  but  if  it  occurs 
under  a  debilitated  state  of  the  system,  or 
becomes  very  profuse,  means  must  be  em- 
ployed to  suppress  it.  These  are  chiefly 
of  a  local  nature  ;  applying  pressure  to  the 
bleeding  vessels,  introducing  astringents 
into  the  nostrils,  as  solutions  of  alum,  sul- 
phate of  zinc,  sulphate  of  copper,  &c.  apply- 
ing cold  to  the  head,  or  to  some  very  sen- 
sible part  of  the  skin,  as  in  the  course  of 
the  spine,  &c.  At  the  same  time  the  patient 
should  be  kept  in  the  erect  position.  If 
the  haemorrhage  be  of  an  active  character, 
the  antiphlogistic  regimen  should  be  care- 
fully observed :  the  patient  kept  cool  and 
quiet ;  the  saline  cathartics,  refrigerants, 
as  nitrate  of  potash  and  the  acids,  digitalis, 
diaphoretics,  &c.  administered  internally ; 
and  blood  may  be  taken  from  the  temples 
by  leeches,  or  even  from  the  arm,  if  the  pa- 
tient be  very  plethoric.  Sometimes,  after 
the  failure  of  other  means,  closing  the  pos- 
terior as  well  as  anterior  outlets  from  the 
nose,  and  preventing  the  escape  of  the 
blood  for  some  time  mechanically,  has  been 
successful ;  and  this  might  be  particularly 
proper,  where  it  was  discharged  copiously 
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into  the  fauces,  so  as  to  endanger  suffocation,    gallon,    to  five  drachms  and    one    scruple* 
on  the  patient  falling  asleep.  Of  the   total  residuum,  by  far  the  greater 

E  P  I  S  T  H  O'T  O  N  O  S.  (From  «w9&,  part,  about  four  or  five-sixths,  is  sulphate 
forwards,  and  twa,  to  extend.)  A  spas-  of  magnesia  mixed  with  a  very  few  muriates, 
modic  affection  of  muscles  drawing  the  body  such  as  that  of  lime,  and  probably  mag- 
forwards.     See  Tetanus.  nesia,   which   render    it    very    deliquescent, 

EpiSTo'mion.  (From  tm,  upon,  and  and  increase  the  bitterness  of  taste,  till  pu- 
S-j/u-a.,  a  mouth.)  A  stopper  for  a  bottle,  rified  by  repeated  crystallizations.  There 
Also  a  vent-hole  of  a  furnace,  called  the  is  nothing  sulphurous  or  metallic  ever  found 
register.  in   this  spring.     The  diseases  in  which  it  is 

Epistro'phai.us.  (From  vrt,  upon,  and  employed  are  similar  to  those  in  which  we 
s-f«P»,  to  turn  about.)  It  is  applied  to  the  use  Sedlitz  water.  There  are  many  other 
lirst  vertebra  of  the  neck,  because  it  turns  of  the  simple  saline  springs  that  might  be 
about  upon  the  second  as  upon  an  axis,  enumerated,  all  of  which  agree  with  that 
which  therefore  was  so  called  by  the  ancients,  of  Epsom,  in  containing  a  notable  proportion 
Some,  though  improperly,  called  the  second  of  some  purging  salt,  (which,  for  the  most 
thus.  It  is  alto  written  Epistrophea  and  part,  is  either  Epsom  or  Glauber's  salt,  or 
Epistrophis.  often  a   mixture  of    both,)    such   as   Acton, 

Epi'strofhe.     (From  *7ri9f*?a>,  to  invert.)    Kilburne,  Bagnigge  Wells,  Dog  and  Duck, 
An  inversion  of  any  part,  as  when  the  neck    St.  George's  Fields,  &C. 
is  turned  round.     Also  a  return  of  a  disorder        EPU'LIS.     (From  ari,  and  cvxa,  the  gums.) 
which  has  ceased.  A   small   tubercle  on  the  gums.     It  is  said 


EPISTROPHEUS.  (From  vrvpw*u>,  to 
turn  round,  because  the  head  is  turned  upon 
it.)  Epistrophatts.  The  second  cervical 
vertebra.     See  Denial  ux. 

Epi'strophis.     See  Epistrophalus. 

Epi'tasis.  (From  ««,  and  Ttwa>,  to  ex- 
tend.) The  beginning  and  increase  of  a 
paroxysm  or  disease. 

EPITHE'LIUM.  The  cuticle  on  the  red 
part  of  the  lips. 


Epithe'ma.     (From  vrt,  upon,  and  <tiB»/xi,    der,  Filices 


sometimes  to  become  cancerous. 

EPULO'TICS.  (Epulotica,  sc.  medi- 
camenta;  from  €;rot/A<;a,  to  cicatrize.)  A 
term  given  by  surgeons  to  those  applications 
which  promote  the  formation  of  skin. 

EQUISETUM.  (From  equus,  a  horse, 
and  sela,  a  bristle  ;)  so  named  from  its  re- 
semblance to  a  horse's  tail. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnasan  system.     Class,  Cryptogamia.    Oi- 


to  apply.)  A  term  sometimes  applied  to 
a  lotion,  fomentation,  or  some  external  ap- 
plication. 

Epithema'tium.     The  same.    A  plaster. 

Epi'thesis.       (From  »m,  and  TtQn/u»,  to 


2.  The  pharmacopoecial  name  of  the  Cau- 
da equina.     See  Hippuris  vulgaris. 

E«.uise'tcm  arve'nse.  See  Hippuris 
vulgaris. 

E'auus  a'sinus.      The  systematic  name 


cover,  or  lay  upon.)     The  rectification  of   of  the    animal  called   an  ass ;    the  female 
crooked  limbs  by  means  of  instruments.  affords  a  light  and  nutritious  milk. 

EPITHY'MUM.  (From  «n,  upon,  and  Exa'nthemus.  (From  »/>,  the  spring, 
Qv/uot,  the  herb  thyme.)  See  Cuscuta  Epi-  and  <*v6«/uo<:,  a  flower  ;  so  called  because  it 
thymum.  flowers   in  the  spring.)     A  sort  of  chamo- 

Epo'de.       (From    em,  over,  and  uf»,  a    mile, 
song.)      Epodos.      The  method  of    curing        ERASIS'TRATUS,  a  celebrated    Greek 
distempers  by  incantation.  physician,    said  to  have  been  born   in  the 

Epom'is.  (From  %m,  upon,  and  ay/or,  the  island  of  Ceos,  and  to  have  been  the  most 
shoulder.)  The  acromion,  or  upper  part  distinguished  pupil  of  Chrysippus,  of  the 
of  the  shoulder.  Cnidian  school.     He  was  the  first,  in  con- 

Epompha'livm.  (From  «r/,  upon,  and  junction  with  Herophilus,  to  dissect  human 
eju^aKot,  the  navel.)  An  application  to  the  bodies,  anatomy  having  been  before  studied 
navel.  only  in  brutes ;    but  the  Ptolemies  having 

EPSOM  SALT.  A  purging  salt  for-  allowed  them  to  examine  malefactors,  they 
xnerly  obtained  by  boiling  down  the  mineral  were  enabled  to  make  many  important  dis- 
water  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Epsom  in  coveries.  Celsus  notices  a  very  improbable 
Surrey.  It  is  at  present  prepared  from  report,  that  they  opened  the  bodies  of  those 
sea  water,  which,  after  being  boiled  down,  persons  alive,  to  observe  the  internal  mo- 
and  the  muriate  of  soda  separated,  deposites  tions :  they  could  hardly  then  have  main- 
numerous  crystals,  that  consist  chiefly  of  tained,  that  the  arteries  and  left  ventricle, 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  sold  in  the  shops  do  not  naturally  contain  blood,  but  air  only, 
under  the  name  of  sal  catharticus  amarus,    The  works  of  Erasistratus,  which  were  nu- 


or  bitter  purging  salt.     See  Magnesia;  Sul- 
phas. 

EPSOM    WATER.     Aqua  Epsomensis. 
This  water  evaporated  to  dryness  leaves  a 


merous,  are  lost  ;  but,  from  the  account  oi 
Galen,  he  appears  to  have  very  accurately 
described  the  brain,  which  he  considered  as 
the  common  sensorium  ;    also  the   heart  and 


residuum,  the  quantity  of  which  has  been    large  vessels ;    and  pointed  out  the  office  of 
estimated  from  an  ounce  and  a  half  in  the    the  liver  and  kidneys:    but  he  supposed  di- 
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gestion  performed  by  trituration.  He  ima- 
gined inflammation  and  fever  to  arise  from 
the  blood  being  forced  through  the  minute 
veins  into  the  corresponding  arteries.  He 
was  averse  from  blood-letting,  or  the  use  of 
active  medicines,  but  sometimes  employed 
mild  clysters  ;  trusting,  however,  principally 
to  abstinence,  and  proper  exercise.  Being 
tormented  with  an  ulcer  in  the  foot,  at  an 
extreme  old  age,  he  is  said  to  have  termi- 
nated his  existence  by  poison. 

Erate'va  ma'rmkuis.  The  fruit  of  this 
plant,  a  native  of  several  parts  of  India,  is 
about  the  size  of  an  orange,  and  covered 
with  a  hard  bony  shell,  containing  a  yellow 
viscous  pulp,  of  a  most  agreeable  rla  vour  ; 
this  is  scooped  out,  and  being  mixed  with 
sugar  and  orange,  is  brought  to  the  tables  of 
the  grandees  in  India,  who  eat  it  as  a  great 
delicacy.  It  is  also  esteemed  as  a  sovereign 
remedy  against  dysentery. 

Erebi'nthps.     (H/!8bii>9«:.)     The  vetch. 

ERE'CTOR  CLITO'RIDES.  First  mus- 
cle of  the  clitoris  of  Douglas.  Ischio-ca- 
vernosus  of  Winslow,  and  Ischio-clitoridien 
of  Dumas.  A  muscle  of  the  clitoris  that 
draws  it  downwards  and  backwards,  and 
serves  to  make  the  body  of  the  clitoris 
more  tense,  by  squeezing  the  blood  into  it 
from  its  crus.  It  arises  from  the  tubero- 
sity of  the  ischium,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
clitoris. 

EBE'CTOR  I'E'NIS.  Isrhio-cavernosus 
of  Winslow,  and  Jschio-eavrrneux  of  Du- 
mas. A  muscle  of  the  penis  that  drives 
the  urine  of  semen  forwards,  and,  by  grasp- 
ing the  bulb  of  the  urethra,  pushes  the  blood 
towards  the  corpus  cavernosum  and  the 
glans,  and  thus  distends  them.  It  arises 
from  the  tuberosity  oi'  the  ischium,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  sides  of  the  cavernous  sub- 
stance of  the  penis. 

ERETHI'SMUS.  (From  «/>«9/fa>,  to  excite 
or  irritate.)  Increased  sensibility  and  irri- 
tability. It  is  variously  applied  by  modern 
writers.  Mr.  Pearson  has  described  a  state  of 
the  constitution  produced  by  mercury  acting 
on  it  as  a  poison.  He  calls  it  the  mercurial 
erethismus,  and  mentions  that  it  is  charac- 
terized, by  great  depression  of  strength, 
anxiety  about  the  prsecordia,  irregular  action 
of  the  heart,  frequent  sighing,  trembling,  a 
small,  quick,  sometimes,  intermitting  pulse, 
occasional  vomiting,  a  pale  contracted  coun- 
tenance, a  sense  of  coldness ;  but  the  tongue 
Mom  furred,  nor  are  the  vital  and  na- 
tural functions  much  disturbed.  In  this  state 
any  sudden  exertion  will  sometimes  prove 
fatal. 

Ergaste'rium.  (From  tpyev,  work.)  A 
laboratory  ;  that  part  of  the  furnace  in  which 
is  contained  the  matter  to  be  acted  upon. 

ERl'CA.  (From  tfu*u>,  to  break;  so 
named  from  its  fragility,  or  because  it  is 
broken  into  rods  to  make  besoms  of.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 


niean  system.      Class,     Octandria.     Order, 
Monogynia.     Heath. 

Erice'rum.  (From  tptuui,  heath.)  A 
medicine  in  which  heath  is  an  ingredient. 

Eri'cerum.  (From  up,  the  spring,  and 
ytptw,  old;  so  called,  because  in  the  spring 
it  has  a  white  blossom  like  the  hair  of  an 
old  man.)      See  Senecio  vulgaris. 

F.RO'SION.  (From  erodo,  to  gnaw  off.) 
Erosio.  This  word  is  very  often  used  in 
the  same  sense  as  ulceration,  viz.  the  for- 
mation of  a  breach  or  chasm  in  the  sub- 
stance of'  parts,  by  the  action  of  the  absor- 
bents. 

EROTIA'NUS,  the  author  of  a  glossary, 
containing  an  explanation  of  the  terms  in 
Hippocrates,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Nero. 
This  work  was  printed  at  Venice,  in  1566; 
and  also  annexed  to  Foesius's  Edition  of 
Hippocrates. 

Ekotoma'nia.  (From  tpu;,  love,  and 
^3tv«,  madness.)  That  melancholy,  or  mad- 
ness, which  is  the  effect  of  love. 

E'rpes.  (From  s^tto,  to  creep  ;  so  named 
from  their  gradually  increasing  in  size.) 
The  shingles,  or  herpes. 

ERRA'TIC.  (Erraticus,  from  c/to,  to 
wander.)  Wandering.  Irregular.  A  term 
occasionally  applied  to  pains,  or  any  disease 
which  is  not  fixed,  but  moves  from  one  part 
to  another,  as  gout,  rheumatism,  &c. 

E'RRHINE.  (Errhina,  sc.  medicamenta : 
tpptv*,  from  fv,  in,  and  ptv,  the  nose.)  By 
errhines  are  to  be  understood  those  medi- 
cines, which,  when  topically  applied  to  the 
internal  membrane  of  the  nose,  excite  sneez- 
in g,  and  increase  the  secretion,  independent 
of  any  mechanical  irritation.  The  articles 
belonging  to  this  class  may  be  referred  to  two 
orders. 

1.  Sternutatory  errhines,  as  nicotiana,  hel- 
leborus,  euphorbium,  which  are  selected  for 
the  torpid,  the  vigorous,  but  not  plethoric  ; 
and  those  to  whom  any  degree  of  evacuation 
would  not  be  hurtful. 

2.  Evacuating  errhines,  as  asarum,  Sic, 
which  are  calculated  for  the  phlegmatic  and 
infirm. 

E'rror  i.o'ci.  Boerhaave  is  said  to  have 
introduced  this  term,  from  the  opinion  that 
the  vessels  were  of  different  sizes,  for  the 
circulation  of  blood,  lymph,  and  serum, 
and  that  when  the  larger  sized  globules 
were  forced  into  the  lesser  vessels,  they 
became  obstructed  by  an  error  of  place. 
B  ut  this  opinion  does  not  appear  to  be  well 
grounded. 

Erc'ca.  (From  erugo,  to  make  smooth, 
so  named  from  the  smoothness  of  its  leaves ; 
or  from  uro,  to  burn,  because  of  its  biting 
quality.)     See  Brassica. 

Eru'ca  syi.ve'stris.  The  wild  rocket. 
Brassica  erucastrum  of  Linnaeus.  See 
Brassica. 

ERUPTION.  A  discolouration,  or  spots 
on  the  skin,  as  the  eruption  of  small-pox, 
meivsles,  nettle-rash.  &c. 
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ERUPTIVE  DISEASES,  k term 
nearly  synonymous  with  cutaneous  dis- 
eases. 

Eruthe'ma.  (From  «;syS»,  to  make  red.) 
A  fiery  red  tumour,  or  pustules  on  the  skin. 

E'RVUM.  (Quasi  Arvum,  a  field,  be- 
cause it  grows  wild  in  the  fields :  or  from 
eruo,  to  pluck  out,  because  it  is  diligently 
plucked  from  corn.)     The  tare. 

4.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Diade/phia.  Order, 
Decandria. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeinl  name  of  tare. 
See  Ervum  Emilia. 

Er'vum  er'vilia.  Orobus.  The  plant 
ordered  by  this  name  is  the  Ervum  ervilia  : 
germinibus  undato  plicatis,  foliis  imparipin- 
nalis,  of  Linnaeus.  In  times  of  scarcity,  the 
seeds  have  been  made  into  bread,  which  is 
not  the  most  salubrious.  The  meal  was 
formerly  among  the  resolvent  remedies  by 
way  of  poultice. 

E'rvum  lens.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  lentil.  Lens,  puxoc  of  the  Greeks. 
Ervum  lens  pediinculis  subbifioris ;  seminibus 
eompressis,  convcxis,  of  Linnaeus.  There 
are  two  varieties  ;  the  one  with  large,  the 
other  small  seeds.  They  are  eaten  in  many 
places  as  we  eat  peas,  than  which  they  are 
more  flatulent,  and  more  difficult  to  digest. 
A  decoction  of  these  seeds  is  used  as  a  lotion 
to  the  ulcerations  after  small-pox,  and,  it  is 
said,  with  success. 

ERY'NGIU M.  (From  tfuyyavm,  to  eruc- 
tate.)    Eryngo,  or  sea  holly. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Pentandria.  Order, 
Digynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  sea 
holly.     See  Eryngium  maritimum. 

Eryngium  maritimum.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  sea  holly  or  eryngo.  Eryn- 
gium : — -foliis  radicalibus  sub  rotundis,  plicatis 
spinosis,  capitulis  pedunculatis,  palcis  tricus- 
pidatis,  of  Linnaeus.  The  root  of  this  plant 
is  directed  for  medicinal  use.  It  has  no  parti- 
cular smell,  but  to  the  taste  it  manifests  a 
grateful  sweetness;  and,  on  being  chewed 
for  some  time,  it  discovers  a  light  aromatic 
warmth,  or  pungency.  It  was  formerly  cele- 
brated for  its  supposed  aphrodisiac  powers, 
but  it  is  now  very  rarely  employed. 

Ery'ngium  campe'stre.  The  root  of 
this  plant,  Eryngium  campestre  ;  foliis  radi- 
calibus,  ample xicaulibus,  pinnato-lanr.colatis, 
of  Linnaeus,  is  used  in  many  places  for  that 
of  the  sea  eryngo.     See  Eryngium. 

Eryngo.     See  Eryngium. 

Eryngo,  sea.     See  Eryngium. 

Eryngo  leaved  lichen.  See  Lichen  islan- 
dieus. 

ERY'SIMUM.  (From  tpvu,  to  draw,  so 
railed  from  its  power  of  drawing  and  pro- 
ducing blisters ;  others  derive  it  *wo  <rou 
tftmw,  because  the  leaves  are  much  cut; 
•thers  from  tpirtfiev,  precious.) 

i.  The  name  of  a    genus   of  plants    in 


the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Trhndynamia. 
Order,  isiliquosa. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  hedge 
mustard.     See  Erysimum  officinale. 

Ery'simum  allia'ria.  The  systematic 
name  of  Jack  in  the  hedge.  AUiaria.  Sauce- 
alone,  or  stinking  hedge-mustard.  The 
plant  to  which  this  name  is  given,  in  the 
pharmacopoeias,  is  the  Erysimum  alliaria; 
foliis  cordalis,  of  Linnaeus ;  it  IB  sometimes 
exhibited  in  humid  asthma  and  dyspnoea, 
with  success.  Its  virtues  are  powerfully 
diaphoretic,   diuretic,  and  antiscorbutic. 

Erv'simcm  barbare'a.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  barbarea  of  the  shops.  Barba- 
rea.  The  leaves  of  this  plant,  Erysimum 
barbarea  : — -foliis  lyralis,  extimo  subrotundo 
of  Linnaeus,  may  be  ranked  among  the 
antiscorbutics.  They  are  seldom  used  in 
practice. 

Ery'simum  officinale.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  hedge  mustard.  Erysimum. 
This  plant ;  Erysimum  siliquis  spicie  adpressis, 
foliis  runcinatis,  of  Linnaeus,  was  for- 
merly much  used  for  its  expectorant  and 
diuretic  qualities,  which  are  now  forgotten. 
The  seeds  are  warm  and  pungent,  and  very 
similar  to  those  of  mustard  in  their  sensible 
eflects. 

ERY8ITELAS.  (From  tpn,  to  draw, 
and  <nrex<«,  adjoining ; .  named  from  the 
neighbouring  parts  being  affected  by  the 
eruption.)  Ignis  sacer.  The  rose,  or  St. 
Anthony's  fire.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the 
class  pyrexim,  and  order  exanthemata  of 
Cullen.  It  is  known  by  synocha  of  two  or 
three  days  continuance,  with  drowsiness, 
and  sometimes  with  delirium  ;  pulse  com- 
monly full  and  hard;  then  erythema  of  the 
face,  or  some  other  part,  with  continuance 
of  synocha,  tending  either  to  abscess  or 
gangrene.  There  are  two  species  of  this 
diseasp,  according  to  Cullen  :  1.  Erysipelas 
vesiculosum,  with  large  blisters  :  2.  Erysipe- 
las phlyclanodes,  the  shingles,  or  an  erypeias 
with  phlyctaenae,  or  small  blisters. 

This  disease  is  an  inflammatory  affection, 
principally  of  the  skin,  when  it  makes  its 
appearance  externally,  and  of  the  mucous 
membrane  when  it  is  seated  internally  ;  and 
is  more  liable  to  attack  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  those  of  an  irritable  habit,  than 
those  of  a  plethoric  and  robust  constitution. 

It  is  remarkable  that  erysipelas  some- 
times returns  periodically,  attacking  the 
patient  once  oi  twice  in  the  year,  or  even 
once  every  month,  and  then  by  its  repeated 
attacks  it  often  gradually  exhausts  the 
.  th,  especially  if  he  be  old  and  of  a 
bad  habit. 

When  the  inflammation  is  principally 
confined  to  the  skin,  and  is  unattended  by 
any  affection  of  the  system,  is  is  then  called 
erythema  ;  but  when  the  system  is  affected 
it  is  named  erysipelas. 

Every  part  of  the  body  is  equally  liable 
to  it.  but  it  more  frequently  appears  on  the 
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lace,  legs,  and  feet,  than  any  where  else  when 
seated  externally ;  and  it  occurs  oftener  in 
warm  climates  than  phlegmonous  inflamma- 
tion. 

It  is  brought  on  by  all  the  causes  that  are 
apt  to  excite  inflammation,  such  as  injuries 
of  all  kinds,  the  external  application  of 
stimulants,  exposure  to  cold,  and  obstructed 
perspiration  ;  and  it  may  likewise  be  occa- 
sioned by  a  certain  matter  generated  within 
the  body,  and  thrown  out  on  its  surface.  A 
particular  state  of  the  atmosphere  seems 
sometimes  to  render  it  epidemical. 

In  slight  cases,  where  it  attacks  the  extre- 
mities, it  makes  its  appearance  with  a  rough- 
ness, heat,  pain,  and  redness  of  the  skin, 
which  becomes  pale  when  the  finger  is 
pressed  upon  it,  and  again  returns  to  its 
former  colour,  when  it  is  removed.  There 
prevails  likewise  a  small  febrile  disposition, 
and  the  patient  is  rather  hot  and  thirsty.  If 
the  attack  is  mild,  these  symptoms  will  con- 
tinue only  for  a  few  days,  the  surface  of 
the  part  affected  will  become  yellow,  the 
cuticle  or  scarf-skin  will  tall  off  in  scales, 
and  no  further  inconvenience  will  perhaps  be 
experienced;  but  if  the  attack  has  been 
severe,  aud  the  inflammatory  symptoms  have 
run  high,  then  there  will  ensue  pains  in 
the  head  and  back,  great  heat,  thirst,  and 
restlessness ;  the  part  affected  will  slightly 
swell :  the  pulse  will  become  small  and  fre- 
quent ;  and  about  the  fourth  day,  a  number 
of  little  vesicles,  containing  a  limpid,  and, 
in  some  cases,  a  yellowish  fluid,  will  arise. 
In  some  instances,  the  fluid  is  viscid,  and 
instead  of  running  out,  as  generally  hap- 
pens when  the  blister  is  broken,  it  adheres  to 
and  dries  upon  the  skin. 

In  unfavorable  cases,  these  blisters  some- 
times degenerate  into  obstinate  ulcers,  which 
now  and  then  become  gangrenous.  This, 
however,  does  not  happen  frequently  ;  for 
although  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  surface 
of  the  skin,  and  the  blistered  places  to  ap- 
pear livid  or  even  blackish,  yet  this  usually 
disappears  with  the  other  symptoms  of  the 
complaint. 

The  period  at  which  the  vesicles  show 
themselves  is  very  uncertain.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  duration  of  the  eruption. 
In  mild  cases  it  often  disappears  gradually, 
or  is  carried  off  by  spontaneous  sweating. 
In  some  cases  it  continues  without  showing 
any  disposition  to  decline  for  twelve  or  four- 
teen days,  or  longer. 

The  trunk  of  the  body  is  sometimes  at- 
tacked with  erysipelatous  inflammation,  but 
less  frequently  so  than  the  extremities.  It 
is  not  uncommon,  however,  for  infants  to  be 
attacked  in  this  manner  a  low  days  after 
birth ;  and  in  these  it  makes  its  appearance 
about  the  genitals.  The  inflamed  skin  is 
hard,  and  apparently  very  painful  to  the 
touch.  The  belly  often  becomes  uniformly 
tense,  and  sphacelated  snots  sometimes  arc 


to  be  observed.  From  dissections  made  by 
Dr.  Underwood,  it  appears,  that  in  this  form 
of  the  disease  the  inflammation  frequently 
spreads  to  the  abdominal  viscera. 

Another  species  of  erysipelatous  inflam- 
mation, which  most  usually  attacks  the  trunk 
of  the  body,  is  that  vulgarly  known  by  the 
name  of  shingles,  being  a  corruption  of 
the  French  word  ceingle,  which  implies  a 
belt.  Instead  of  appearing  an  uniform  in- 
fly  med  surface,  it  consists  of  a  number  of 
little  pimples  extending  round  the  body  a 
little  above  the  umbilicus,  which  have  vesi- 
cles formed  on  them  in  a  short  time.  Little 
or  no  danger  ever  attends  this  species  of 
erysipelas. 

When  erysipelas  attacks  the  face,  it  comes 
on  with  chilliness,  succeeded  by  heat,  rest- 
lessness, thirst,  and  other  febrile  symptoms, 
with  a  drowsiness  or  tendency  to  coma  or 
delirium,  and  the  pulse  is  very  frequent  and 
full.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  days,  a 
fiery  redness  appears  on  some  part  of  the 
face,  and  this  extends  at  length  to  the  scalp, 
and  then  gradually  down  the  neck,  leaving 
a  tumefaction  in  every  part  the  redness  has 
occupied.  The  whole  face  at  length  be- 
comes turgid,  and  the  eyelids  are  so  much 
swelled  as  to  deprive  the  patient  of  sight. 
When  the  redness  and  swelling  have  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  blisters  of  different 
sizes,  containing  a  thin  colourless  acrid 
liquor,  arise  on  different  parts  of  the  face, 
and  the  skin  puts  on  a  livid  appearance  in 
the  blistered  places  ;  but  in  those  not  affect- 
ed with  blisters,  the  cuticle,  towards  the  close 
of  the  disease,  falls  off  in  scales. 

No  remission  of  the  fever  takes  place  on 
the  appearance  of  the  inflammation  on  the 
face  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  increased  as 
the  latter  extends,  and  both  will  continue 
probably  for  the  space  of  eight  or  ten  days. 
In  the  course  of  the  inflammation,  the  dis- 
position to  coma  and  delirium  are  sometimes 
so  increased  as  to  destroy  the  patient  be- 
tween the  seventh  and  eleventh  days  of  the 
disease.  When  the  complaint  is  mild,  and 
not  leading  to  a  fatal  event,  the  inflammation 
and  fever  generally  cease  gradually  without 
any  evident  crisis. 

If  the  disease  arises  in  a  bad  habit  of  body, 
occupies  a  part  possessed  of  great  sensibility, 
is  accompanied  with  much  inflammation, 
fever,  and  delirium,  and  these  take  place  at 
an  early  period,  we  may  suppose  the  pa- 
tient exposed  to  imminent  danger.  Where 
translations  of  the  morbid  matter  take  place, 
and  the  inflammation  falls  on  either  the 
brain,  lungs,  or  abdominal  viscera,  we  may 
entertain  the  same  unfavourable  opinion. 
Erysipelas  never  terminates  in  suppuration, 
unless  combined  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  phlegmonous  inflammation,  which  is, 
however,  sometimes  the  case  ;  but  in  a  bad 
habit,  it  is  apt  to  terminate  in  gangrene,  in 
which  case  there  will  be  also  great  danger. 
When  the   febrile  symptoms  are  mild,  and 
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unaccompanied  by  delirium  or  coma,  and 
the  inflammation  does  not  run  high,  we  need 
not  be  apprehensive  of  danger. 

Where  the  disease  has  occupied  the  face, 
and  proves  fatal,  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
and  its  consequences,  are  to  be  met  with  on 
dissection. 

The  treatment  of  erysipelas  must  pro- 
ceed on  the  antiphlogistic  plan,  varied  how- 
ever in  its  activity  according  to  the  type  of 
the  disease.  When  it  occurs  in  robust  ple- 
thoric constitutions,  partaking  of  the  phleg- 
monous character,  with  severe  synochal 
fever,  it  will  be  proper  to  begin  by  taking 
a  moderate  quantity  of  blood ;  then  direct 
cooling  saline  purgatives,  antimonial  diapho- 
retics, a  light  vegetable  (bet,  &c.  When 
the  disorder  attacks  the  face,  it  may  be  bet- 
ter to  use  cupping  behind  the  neck,  and 
keep  the  head  somewhat  raised.  But  if  the 
disease  exhibits  rather  the  typhoid  type,  and 
particularly  where  there  is  a  tendency  to 
gangrene,  the  patient's  strength  must  be 
supported :  after  clearing  out  the  prima?  viae, 
and  endeavouring  to  promote  the  other  se- 
cretions by  mild  evacuants,  when  the  pulse 
begins  to  fail,  a  more  nutritious  diet,  with 
a  moderate  quantity  of  wine,  and  the  de- 
coction of  bark  with  sulphuric  acid,  or  other 
tonic  medicine,  may  be  resorted  to;  nay, 
even  the  bark  in  substance,  and  the  more 
powerful  stimulants,  as  ammonia,  See.  ought 
to  be  tried,  if  the  preceding  fail.  Should 
the  inflammation,  quitting  the  skin,  attack 
an  internal  part,  a  blister,  or  some  rubefa- 
cient, may  help  to  relieve  the  patient;  and 
stimulants  to  the  lower  extremities  will 
likewise  be  proper,  where  the  head  is  severe- 
ly affected.  To  the  inflamed  part  of  the 
skin  application?  must  not  be  too  freely  made: 
where  there  is  much  pain  and  heat,  cooling 
it  occasionally  with  plain  water,  is  perhaps 
best;  and  where  an  acrid  discharge  occurs, 
washing  it  away  fromtime  to  time  with  warm 
milk  and  water.  Should  suppuration  happen, 
it  is  important  to  make  an  early  opening  for 
the  escape  of  the  matter,  to  obviate  the  ex- 
tensive slou^lungs  otherwise  apt  to  follow, 
and  where  gangrene  occurs,  the  fermenting 
cataplasm  may  be  applied. 

E  R  Y  T  H  E'M  A.  (From  s^S/hsc,  red.) 
A  morbid  redness  of  the  skm,  as  is  observed 
upon  the  cheeks  of  hectic  patients  after 
eating,  and  the  skin  covering  bubo,  phleg- 
mon, &C.  Erysipelas  is  so  called  when 
the  inflammation  is  principally  confined  to 
the  skin. 

Ervthro'dakcm.  (From  tpu&pot,  red, 
so  called  from  the  colour  of  its  juice.)  See 
Rubia. 

Erythroei'des.  (From  tpvfyoc,  red,  and 
s^oc,  a  likeness,  so  calied  from  its  colour.) 
A  name  given  to  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis. 

Ervthro'nium.  (From  «p6/>oc,  red,  so 
called  from  the  red  colour  of  its  juice.)  A 
species  of  satyrion. 

Ehvthro'xtlum.      (From    iwOooc,  red, 


and  guKw,  wood,  so  named  from  its  colour.) 
Logwood. 

E'rvthrus.  (From  tpufyot,  red,  so  na- 
med from  the  red  colour  of  its  juice.)  The 
herb  stumach. 

E'saphk.  (From  eo-*^sta>,  to  feel.)  The 
touch  ;  or  feeling  the  mouth  of  the  womb, 
to  know  its  state. 

E'SCHAR.  (Etr^ttpA,  from  w^a/xia,  to 
scab  over.)  Eschara.  The  portion  of  flesh 
that  is  destroyed  by  the  application  of  a 
caustic. 

ESCHARO'TICS.  (Escharotica,  sc.  me- 
dicamenta,  e<r%*pto]aca,  from  eir^a^oai,  to  scab 
over.)  Caustics.  Corrosives.  A  term 
given  by  surgeons  to  those  substances  which 
possess  a  power  of  destroying  the  texture  ot 
the  various  solid  parts  of  the  animal  body  to 
which  they  are  directly  applied.  The  arti- 
cles of  this  class  of  substances  may  be  arran- 
ged under  two  orders. 

1.  Eroding  escharotics,  as  blue  vitriol, 
alumen  ustum,  &c. 

2.  Caustic  escliarotics,  as  lapis  infemalis^ 
argmtum  nitratum,  oleum  vilrioli,  acidum 
nUrosum,  &c. 

ESCULENT.  An  appellation  given  to 
such  plants,  or  any  part  of  them,  that  may 
be  eaten  for  food. 

E'sox  lu'cius.  The  systematic  name  of 
a  fish  of  the  class  pisces,  and  order  abdomi- 
nales,  from  whose  liver  an  oil  spontaneously 
is  separated,  which  is  termed  in  some  phar- 
macopoeias oleum  lucii  piscis.  It  is  used  in 
some  countries  by  surgeons,  to  destroy  spots 
of  the  transparent  cornea. 

E'SSENCE.  Several  of  the  volatile  or 
essential  oils  are  so  called  by  the  perfu- 
mers. 

ESSE'NTIXL  OIL.     See  Oil. 

E'SSERA.  (Arab.  A  humour.)  A  spe- 
cies of  cutaneous  eruption,  distinguished  hy 
broad,  shining,  smooth,  red  spots,  mostly 
without  fever,  and  differing  from  the  nettle- 
rash  in  not  being  elevated.  It  generally  at- 
tacks the  face  and  hands. 

E'sula.  (From  esus,  eaten,  because  it 
is  eaten  by  some  as  medicine.)     Spurge. 

E'sula  ma'jor.  See  Euphorbia  pains- 
Irii. 

E'sula  mi'nor.  See  Euphorbia  ci/pa- 
ristias. 

ETHER.     See  JEthtr. 

E'ther,  ace'tic.  Acetic  naphtha.  An 
etherial  fluid,  drawn  over  from  an  equal 
admixture  of  alkohol  and  acetic  acid,  dis- 
tilled with  a  gentle  heat  from  a  glass  re- 
tort in  a  sand  bath.  It  has  a  grateful 
smell,  is  extremely  light,  volatile,  and  in- 
flammable. 

E'ther,  muria'tic.  Marine  ether.  Ma- 
rine ether  is  obtained  by  mixing  and  dis- 
tilling alkohol  with  extremely  concentrated 
muriate  of  tin.  It  is  stimulant,  antiseptic, 
and  diuretic. 

E'ther,  ni'trous.  Nitric  naphtha.  This 
is  only  a  stronger  preparation  than  the  spi- 
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vitus  aetheris  nitrici  of  the  London  Pharma- 
copoeia ;  it  is  produced  by  the  distillation  of 
two  parts  of  alkohol  to  one  part  and  an  half 
of  fuming  nitric  acid. 

E'ther,  sulphuric.  See  JEther  sulphu- 
riais. 

E'ther,  vitriolic.  See  JEther  tulphu- 
■ricus. 

ETIIE'RIAL  OIL.  Any  highly  rectified 
essential  oil  may  be  so  termed.  See  Oleum 
JEthereum. 

*  E  thiops,  antimonial.  See  JEthiops  anti- 
monialis. 

E'thiops,  mineral.  See  Hydrargyri  sul- 
phvrttum  nigrum, 

E'thiops  per  se.  See  Hydrargyri  orydum 
cinereiim. 

Ethmoi'des.      See  Ethmoid  bone. 

ETHMOID  BONE.  (Os  elhvwidcs ; 
from  t8/uot,  a  sieve,  and  e:<fof,  form ;  be- 
cause it  is  perforated  like  a  sieve.)  Os 
tthmoideum.  Os  athmoides.  Cribriform 
bone.  A  bone  of  the  head.  This  is,  per- 
haps, one  of  the  most  curious  bones  of 
the  human  body.  It  appears  almost  a 
cube,  not  of  solid  bone,  but  exceedingly 
light,  spongy,  and  consisting  of  many  con- 
voluted plates,  which  form  a  net-work,  like 
honey-comb.  It  is  curiously  enclosed  in 
the  os  frontis,  betwixt  the  orbitary  processes 
of  that  bone.  One  horizontal  plate  receives 
the  olfactory  nerves,  which  perforate  that 
plate  with  such  a  number  of  small  holes, 
that  it  resembles  a  sieve ;  whence  the  bone 
is  named  cribriform,  or  ethmoid  bone. 
Other  plates  dropping  perpendicularly  from 
this  one,  receive  the  divided  nerves,  and 
give  them  an  opportunity  of  expanding  into 
the  organ  of  smelling;  and  these  bones, 
upon  which  the  olfactory  nerves  are  spread 
out,  are  so  much  convoluted  as  to  extend 
the  surface  of  this  sense  very  greatly,  and 
are  named  spongy  bones.  Another  flat 
plate  lies  in  the  orbit  of  the  eye ;  and  being 
very  smooth,  by  the  rolling  of  the  eye  it 
is  named  the  os  planum,  or  smooth  bone. 
So  that  the  ethmoid  bone  supports  the  fore- 
part of  the  brain,  receives  the  olfactory 
nerves,  forms  the  organ  of  smelling,  and 
makes  a  chief  part  of  the  orbit  of  the  eye ; 
and  the  spongy  bones,  and  the  os  planum, 
are  neither  of  them  distinct  bones,  but  parts 
of  this  ethmoid  bone. 

The  cribriform  plate  is  exceedingly  deli- 
cate and  thin  ;  lies  horizontally  over  the  root 
of  the  nose  ;  and  fills  up  neatly  the  space  be- 
twixt the  two  orbitary  plates  of  the  frontal 
bone.  The  olfactory  nerves,  like  two  small 
flat  lobes,  lie  out  upon  this  plate,  and,  adhering 
to  it,  shoot  down  like  many  roots  through 
this  bone,  so  as  to  perforate  it  with  nume- 
rous small  holes,  as  if  it  had  been  dotted 
with  the  point  of  a  pin,  or  like  a  nutmeg- 
grater.  This  plate  is  horizontal ;  but  its 
processes  are  perpendicular,  one  above,  and 
three  below. 
1.  The  first  perpendicular  process  Is  what 


is  called  crista  galli ;  a  small  perpendicular- 
projection,  somewhat  like  a  cock's  comb* 
but  exceedingly  small,  standing  directly  up- 
wards from  the  middle  of  the  cribriform 
plate,  and  dividing  that  plate  into  two ;  so 
that  one  olfactory  nerve  lies  upon  each  side 
of  the  crista  galli ;  and  the  root  of  the  falx, 
or  septum,  betwixt  the  two  hemispheres 
of  the  brain,  begins  from  this  process. 
The  foramen  caecum,  or  blind1  hole  of  the 
frontal  bone,  is  formed  partly  by  the  root 
of  the  crista  galli,  which  is  very  smooth, 
and  sometimes,  it  is  said,  hollow,  or  cel- 
lular. 

2.  Exactly  opposite  this,  and  in  the  same 
direction  with  it,  i.  c.  perpendicular  to  the 
ethmoid  plate,  stands  out  the  nasal  plate  of 
the  ethmoid  bone.  It  is  sometimes  called 
azygous,  or  single  process  of  the  ethmoid, 
and  forms  the  beginning  of  that  septum,  or 
partition  \*hich  divides  the  two  nostrils. 
This  process  is  thin  but  firm,  and  composed 
of  solid  bone ;  it  is  commonly  inclined  a 
little  to  one  side,  so  as  to  make  the  nostrils 
of  unequal  size.  The  azygous  process  is 
united  with  the  vomer,  which  forms  the 
chief  part  of  the  partition;  so  that  the  sep- 
tum, or  partition  of  the  nose,  consists  of 
the  azygous  process  of  the  ethmoid  bone 
above,  of  the  vomer  below,  and  of  the  car- 
tilage in  the  fore  or  projecting  part  of  the 
nose  :  but  the  cartilage  rots  away,  so  that 
whatever  is  seen  of  the  septum  in  the  skull, 
must  be  part  either  of  the  ethmoid  bone  or 
vomer. 

3.  Upon  either  side  of  the  septum,  there 
hangs  down  a  spongy  bone,  one  hanging  in 
each  nostril.  They  are  each  rolled  up  like 
a  scroll  of  parchment  ;  they  are  very  spon- 
gy ;  are  covered  with  a  delicate  and  sensi- 
ble membrane:  and  when  the  olfactory 
nerves  depart  from  the  cribriform  plate  of 
the  ethmoid  bone,  they  attach  themselves 
to  the  septum,  and  to  these  upper  spongy 
bones,  and  expand  upon  them  so  that  the 
convolutions  of  these  bones  are  of  material 
use  in  expanding  the  organ  of  smelling,  and 
detaining  the  odorous  effluvia  till  the  im- 
pression be  perfect.  Their  convolutions  are 
more  numerous  in  the  lower  animals,  in 
proportion  as  they  need  a  more  acute  sense. 
They  are  named  spongy  or  turbinated  bones, 
from  their  convolutions  resembling  the  many 
folds  of  a  turban. 

The  spongy  bones  have  a  great  many 
honey-comb-like  cells  connected  with  them, 
which  belong  also  to  the  organ  of  smell, 
and  which  are  useful  perhaps  by  detaining 
the  effluvia  of  odorous  bodies,  and  also  by 
reverberating  the  voice.  Thus,  in  a  common 
cold,  while  the  voice  is  hurt  by  an  affection 
of  these  cells,  the  sense  of  smelling  is  almost 
lost. 

4.  The  orbitary  plate  of  the  ethmoid 
bone  is  a  large  surface ;  consisting  of  a 
very  firm  plate  of  bone,  of  a  regular  square 
form:    exceedingly    smooth    and  polished  : 
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it  forms  a  great  part  of  the  socket  for  the 
eye,  lying  on  its  inner  side.  When  we  see 
it  in  the  detached  bone,  we  know  it  to  be 
just  the  flat  side  of  the  ethmoid  bone;  but 
while  it  is  incased  in  the  socket  of  the 
eye,  we  should  believe  it  to  be  a  small 
square  bone  :  and  from  this,  and  from  its 
smoothness,  it  has  got  the  distinct  name  of  os 
planum. 

The  cells  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  which 
form  so  important  a  share  of  the  organ  of 
smell,  are  arranged  in  great  numbers  along 
the  spongy  bone.  They  are  small  neat 
cells,  much  like  a  honey-comb,  and  regu- 
larly arranged  in  two  rows,  parted  from 
each  other  by  a  thin  partition ;  so  that 
the  os  planum  seems  to  have  one  set  of 
cells  attached  to  it,  while  another  regular 
set  of  cells  belongs  in  like  manner  to  the 
spongy  bones.  There  are  thus  twelve  in 
number  opening  into  each  other,  and  into  the 
nose. 

These  cells  are  frequently  the  seat  of  ve- 
nereal ulcers  ;  and  the  spongy  bones  are  the 
surface  where  polypi  often  sprout  up.  And 
from  the  general  connexions  and  forms  of 
the  bone,  we  can  easily  understand  how  the 
venereal  ulcer,  when  deep  in  the  nose, 
having  got  to  these  cells,  cannot  be  cured, 
but  undermines  all  the  face ;  how  the  ve- 
nereal disease,  having  affected  the  nose, 
soon  spreads  to  the  eye,  and  how  even  the 
brain  itself  is  not  safe.  We  see  the  danger 
of  a  blow  upon  the  nose,  which,  by  a  force 
upon  the  septum  or  middle  partition,  may 
depress  the  delicate  cribriform  plate,  so  as 
to  oppress  the  brain  with  all  the  effects  of 
a  fractured  skull,  and  without  any  opera- 
tion which  can  give  relief.  And  we  also 
see  the  danger  of  pulling  away  polypi, 
which  are  firmly  attached  to  the  upper 
spongy  bone. 

ETMULLER,  Michael,  was  born  at 
Leipsic  in  1644.  He  graduated  there  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four,  after  going  through  the  re- 
quisite studies,  and  much  improving  himself 
by  travelling  through  the  different  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. Eight  years  after  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  botany  in  that  University,  as  well 
as  extraordinary  professor  of  surgery  and 
anatomy.  He  fulfilled  those  offices  with 
great  applause,  and  his  death,  which  happen- 
ed in  1683,  was  generally  regretted  by  the 
faculty  of  Leipsic.  He  was  a  very  volumi- 
nous writer,  and  his  works  were  considered  to 
have  sufficient  merit  to  be  translated  into  most 
European  languages. 

E'tron.  (From  &f»,  to  eat,  as  containing 
the  receptacles  of  the  food.)  The  hypogas- 
trium. 

Eua'nthe^ium.  (From  eu,  well,  and  av- 
fltytaff,  a  flower  ;  so  named  from  the  beauty  of 
its  flowers.)     Thechamomile. 

Eua'phittm.  (From  so,  well,  and  ««», 
the  touch ;  so  called  because  its  touch  was 
-uppposed  to  srive  case.)  A  medicine  for  the 
pile*. 


EUDIOMETER.  An  instrument  by 
which  the  quantity  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
in  atmospherical  air  can  be  ascertained.  Se- 
veral methods  have  been  employed,  all 
founded  upon  the  principle  of  decomposing 
common  air  by  means  of  a  body  which  has 
a  greater  affinity  for  the  oxygen.  See  Eu- 
diometry. 

EUDIOMETRY.  The  method  of  ascer- 
taining the  purity  of  atmospheric  air. 

No  sooner  was  the  composition  of  the  at- 
mosphere known,  than  it  became  an  inquiry 
of  importance  to  find  out  a  method  of  ascer- 
taining, with  facility  and  precision,  the  re- 
lative quantity  of  oxygen  gas  contained  in  a 
given  bulk  of  atmospheric  air. 

The  instruments  in  which  the  oxygen  gas 
of  a  determined  quantity  of  air  was  ascer- 
tained, received  the  name  of  Eudiometers,  be- 
cause they  were  considered  as  measures  of 
the  purity  of  air.  They  are,  however,  more 
properly  called  Oximeters. 

The  eudiometers  proposed  by  different 
chemists,  are  the  following  : 

1.  Priestley's  Eudiometer. 

The  first  eudiometer  was  made  in  conse- 
quence of  Dr.  Priestley's  discovery,  that 
when  nitrous  gas  is  mixed  with  atmospheric 
air  over  water,  the  bulk  of  the  mixture  di- 
minishes rapidly,  in  consequence  of  the  com- 
bination of  the  gas  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
and  the  absorption  of  the  nitric  acid  thus 
formed  by  the  water. 

When  nitrous  gas  is  mixed  with  nitrogen 
gas,  no  diminution  takes  place;  but  when 
it  is  mixed  with  oxygen  gas,  in  proper  pro- 
portions, the  absorption  is  complete.  Hence 
it  is  evident,  that  in  all  cases  of  a  mixture  of 
these  two  gases,  the  diminution  will  be  pro- 
portional to  the  quantity  of  the  oxygen.  Of 
course  it  will  indicate  the  proportion  of  oxy- 
gen in  air;  and,  by  mixing  it  with  different 
portions  of  air,  it  will  indicate  the  different 
quantities  of  oxygen  which  they  contain, 
provided  the  component  parts  of  air  be  sus- 
ceptible of  variation. 

Dr.  Priestley's  method  was  to  mix  toge- 
ther equal  bulks  of  air  and  nitrous  gas  in  a 
low  jar,  and  then  transfer  the  mixture  into 
a  narrow  graduated  glass  tube  about  three 
feet  long,  in  order  to  measure  the  diminu- 
tion of  bulk.  He  expressed  this  diminution 
by  the  number  of  hundredth  parts  remain- 
ing. Thus,  suppose  he  had  mixed  together 
equal  parts  of  nitrous  gas  and  air,  and  that 
the  sum  total  was  200  (or  2.00)  :  suppose 
the  residuum  when  measured  in  the  gradua- 
ted tube,  to  amount  to  104  (or  1.04,)  and  of 
course  the  96  parts  of  the  whole  had  disap- 
peared, he  denoted  the  purity  of  the  air  thus 
tried  by  104. 

This  method  of  analyzing  air  by  means 
of  nitrous  gas  is  liable  to  many  errors. 
For  the  water  over  which  the  experiment 
is  made  may  contain  more  or  less  carbonic 
arid,  atmospheric  air.  or  other  heterogenous 
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The  nitrous  gas  is  not  always  of  the  method    of    Sfcheele  was   liable.      He 
tie  same  purity,  and  is  partly  absorbed  by   availed  himself,  for  that  purpose,  of  a  hydro- 
tie  nitrous  is  formed ;  the  figure   guretted  sulphuret,   formed  bv  boiling  sul- 
ci* the  vessel,  and  many  other  circumstances,   phur  aud    liquid     potash,   or"  lime   water, 
pable  of  occasioning  considerable  dif-   together.      '  i,  when  newly 
ferencea  in  the  results.                                         prepared,  have  the  property   of   absorbing 
Fontana,  Cavendish,  Ladriani,  Magellan,    a  minute  portion  of  nitrogen  gas ;    but  they 
Von    Humboldt,  and    Dr.    Falconer,    have   lose  this  property  when  saturated  with  that 
made    series    of   laborious    experiments   to    gas,  which   is    easily   effected  by    agitating 
bring  the  test  of   nitrous  gas  to  a  state   of   them  for  a   few  minutes  in   contact  with  a 
complete    accuracy  ;     but,    notwithstanding    small  portion  of  atmospheric  air. 
Ihe    exertions    of   these    philosophers,   the        The  apparatus  is  merely  a  glass  tube,  ten 
methods  of  analyzing   air  by   means  of  ni-    inches   long,  and  rather   less   than   half  an 
trous  gas  are   liable  to  so  many  anomalies,    inch    in    diameter,  open    at   one    end,   and 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  give   a  particular    hermetically  sealed  at  the  other.     The  close 
description  of  the  different  instruments  in-    end    is    divided    into    one    hundred    equal 
vented  by  them.                                                      parts,  having  an    interval  of   one   line  be- 
2,  Scheele's  Eudiometer.                     tween  each  division.     The  use  of  this  tube 
,     .    ,     1           ...         is   to  measure  the   portion  of  air  to  be  em- 
I  his  is  merely  a  graduated  glass  cylinder      j       d    in    th(j             iment_      The   tube  j, 

containing  a  given  quantity  ot  arr,  exposed  fined  with  water ;  and  by  allowing  the  water 

to  a  mixture  of  iron  filings  and   sulphur,  {o    nm    out         dual]    Jwhile    tfle    tube  ;s 

formed  into  a  paste  with  water     The  sub-  inverted,  and  the  open  end  kept  shut  with 

stances  may  be  made  use  of  m  the  following  the   fingoi%  fte    graduated   }yJt  ;g  exact]y 

manner:  ,..,,,  ,  filled  with   air.       These    hundred   parts  of 

Make   a  quantity  of  sulphur  m  powder,  air  are  introduce(1   into  a  glaas  bott£    nlled 

and  iron  filings,  into   a  paste   wnh   water,  with  iiquid  suiphuret  of  j;,^  previously  sa- 

and  place  the  mixture  in  a  saucer,  or  plate,  tufated  wRh   *{         n  ^  ^   q{ 


over  water,  on  a  stand  raised  above  the 
fluid  ;  then  invert  over  it  a  graduated  bell- 
glass,  and  allow  this  to  stand  for  a  few  days. 
The  air  contained  in  the  bell-glass  will  gra- 
dually diminish,  as  will  appear  from  the 
ascent  of  the  water 


holding  from  two  to  four  times  the  bulk  of 
the  air  introduced.  The  bottle  is  then  to 
be  closed  with  a  ground  glass  stopper,  and 
agitated  for  five  minutes.  After  this,  the 
stopper    is    to    be  withdrawn,    while    the 


ccuio.  "■««""«"•  mouth   of  the   phial   is   under   water;    and 

When  no  iurther  diminution  takes  place,  r     .,  .       r  ..  ,       ,       ,       . 

.,  .         "  .   .       .,  ,   ,        *       F.,  for  the  greater  accurac}',  it  may  be  closed  and 

the  vessel  containing  the  sulphuret  must  be        -.    .    ?  i      .1     n       :!  •  j.    v 

,  "T    o         .   .  r  agitated  again.     Lastly,  the  air  is  to  be  again 

removed,  and    the   remaining   air    will    be  .  °      r       f     .       ,,        •      ,      .    ,      ,         ,s, 

'        ,      '  ,        .  ° .  ,  transferred    to    the    graduated   glass   tube, 

tound  to  be  nitrogen  gas,  which  was   con-  .  ,       .  __*_•  ".l      ,-    ■   a.-         f  -j 

*  .     ,    .       ..    .    *>       °.  '      c  ,      •  in  order  to  ascertain  the  diminution  of  its 

tamed    in    that    quantity    of     atmospheric  ,    „ 

air. 


In  this  process,  the  moistened  sulphuret  of 
iron  has  a  great  affinity  to  oxygen,  it  attracts 
and  separates  it  from  the  atmospheric  air, 
and  the  nitrogen  gas  is  left  behind ;  the  sul- 
phur, during  the  experiment,  is  converted 


4.  Humboldt" s  Eudiometer 

Consists  in  decomposing  a  definite  quan- 
tity of  atmospheric  air,  by  means  of  the 
combustion  of  phosphorus,  after  which,  the 


intosulphurfc  acid,  and  the  iron  oxidized,  and   P°rtion  of  Sas  which  iemains  must  be  metl 
ulphate  of  iron  results. 


sured. 

Take  a  glass  cylinder,  closed  at  the  top, 
and  whose  capacity  must  be  measured  into 
sufficiently  small  portions  by  a  graduated 
scale  fixed  on  it.      If  the  instrument  be  des- 


The  air  which  is  exposed  to  moistened  iron 
and  sulphur,  gradually  becomes  diminished, 
on  account  of  its  oxygen  combining  with  a 
portion  of  the  sulphur  and  iron,  while  its  ni- 
(rogen  remains  behind.  The  quantity  of  t.ned  solely  for  examming  atmospheric  an-,  it 
oxygen  contained  in  the  air  examined  be-  Wllj  be  "ufcient  to  apply  the  scale  from  the 
comes  thus  obvious,  by  the  diminution  of  orifice  of  the  cylinder  down  o  about  half  its 
bulk,  which  the  volume  of  air  submitted  to    lenSth'  or  to  sketch  that  scale  on  a  slip  o. 


examination,  has  undergone 

A  material  error  to  which  this  method  is 
liable  is,  that  the  sulphuric  acid  which  is 
formed,  acts  partly  on  the  iron,  and  produces 


paper,  pasted  on  the  outside  of  the  tube, 
and  to  varnish  it  over  with  a  transparent 
varnish. 

This  half  of  the  eudiometrical  tube  is  di- 


luimeu,  ads  udi  u  y  uu  me  uuii,  emu  uiuuuits        . ,    ,    .    ,      -.  .    ,.   .  .  ,  •   u 

a  1  •  u    •  •       *        „       r  *v.  vided  into  fifty  equi-distant  parts,  which,  in. 

hydrogen   gas,  which  joins  to  some  of  the  V1V       ""«/  y     1  r       »  ' 

nitrogen  forming  ammonia;    and  hence  it  is  tins  case,  indicate   hundredth    parts   ol  the 

that  the  absorption   amounts  in  general  to  wh°le  caPaclty  «f  the  instrument. 
0.27  parts,   although  the  true  quantity  of       Into  thls  vff'  f  ,U  o{.  atmospheric  air. 

•  „  *i>„„    a.„,~.    r»  01    <~  put  a  piece  of  dry  phosphorus,  (one  gram 

oxygen     is    no    more    than    lrom    0.21    to  *"■"•  a  r"=  j   r    .  *\      N     ,v       .  °    . 

«  j5("f  to  every  twelve  cubic  inches,)  close  it   an 

tight,  and  heat  it  gradually,  first   the  side? 

3.  DeMarlfsEudiomrtn  near  the  bottom,  and  afterward  the  bottom 

F>e  Marti  obviated    the  errors  to  which  itself.     The  phosphorus  will  take  fire  and 
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burn  rapidly.      After 

invert  the  mouth  of  the  eudiometer-tube 
into  a  basin  of  water,  and  withdraw  the 
cork.  The  water  will  ascend  in  propor- 
tion to  the  loss  of  oxygen  gas  the  air 
has  sustained,  and  thus  its  quantity  may  be 
ascertained. 

Analogous  to  this  is 

5.  Seguiri's  Eudiometer, 

Which  consists  of  a  glass  tube,  of  about 
*ue  inch  in  diameter,  and  eight  or  ten 
inches  high,  closed  at  the  upper  extremity. 
It  is  filled  with  mercury,  and  kept  inverted 
in  this  fluid  in  the  mercurial  trough.  A 
small  bit  of  phosphorus  is  introduced  into 
it,  which,  on  account  of  its  specific  gravity 
being  less  than  that  of  mercury,  will  rise 
up  in  it  to  the  top.  The  phosphorus  is  then 
melted  by  means  of  a  red-hot  poker,  or 
burning  coal  applied  to  the  outside  of  the 
tube.  When  the  phosphorus  is  liquified, 
small  portions  of  air  destined  to  be  exa- 
mined, and  which  have  been  previously 
measured  in  a  vessel  graduated  to  the  cubic 
inch,  or  into  grains,  are  introduced  into 
the  tube.  As  soon  as  the  air  which  is  sent 
up  reaches  the  phosphorus,  a  combustion 
will  take  place,  and  the  mercury  will  rise 
again.  The  combustion  continues  till  the 
end  of  the  operation  ;  but,  for  the  greater 
exactness,  Mr.  Seguin  directs  the  residuum 
to  be  heated  strongly.  When  cold,  it  is  in- 
troduced into  the  graduated  vessel  to  ascer- 
tain its  volume.  The  difference  of  the  two 
rolumes  gives  the  quantity  of  the  oxygen 
gas  contained  in  the  ah  subjected  to  exami- 
tion. 

6.  Bertholkt's  Eudiometer. 

Instead  of  the  rapid  combustion  of  phos- 
phorus, Bert.hollet  has  substituted  its  spon- 
taneous combustion,  which  absorbs  the  oxy- 
gen of  atmospheric  air  completely :  and 
when  the  quantity  of  air  operated  on  is 
small,  the  process  is  accomplished  in  a 
short  time. 

Bcrthollet's  apparatus  consists  of  a  narrow 
graduated  glass  tube,  containing  the  air  to 
be  examined,  into  which  is  introduced  a 
cylinder,  or  stick  of  phosphorus,  supported 
upon  a  glass  rod,  while  the  tube  stands  in- 
verted in  water.  The  phosphorus  should 
be  nearly  as  long  as  the  tube.  Immediately 
after  the  introduction  of  the  phosphorus, 
while  vapours  are  formed  which  till  the 
tube ;  these  vapours  gradually  descend, 
and  become  absorbed  by  the  water.  When 
no  more  white  vapours  appear,  the  process  is 
at  an  end,  for  all  the  oxygen  gas  which  was 
present  in  the  confined  quantity  of  air  has 
united  with  the  phosphorus;  the  residuum 
is  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  of  the  air  sub- 
mitted to  examination. 

This  eudiometer,  though  excellent  of  the 
kind,  is  nevertheless  not  absolutely  to  be 
defended  upon:  for,  ars  soon  as  the  a;. 
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leted,  the  nitrogei 
m  upon  the  phosphorus,  and 
thus  its  bulk  becomes  increased.  It  has  i 
ascertained,  that  the  volume  of  nitrogen  gas 
is  increased  by  1-10th  part;  consequently, 
the  bulk  of  the  residuum  diminished  by  l-li>, 
gives  us  the  bulk  of  the  nitrogen  gas  of  the 
air  examined ;  which  hulk,  subtracted  from 
the  original  mass  of  air,  gives  us  the  propor- 
tion of  oxygengas  contained  in  it.  The  saint 
allowance  must  be  made  in  the  eudiometer 
of  Seguin. 

7.  Davy^s  Eudiometer. 

til  very  lately,  the  preceding  processes 
were  the  methods  of  determining  the  relative; 
proportions  of  the  two  gases  which  compose 
our  atmosphere. 

Some  of  these  methods,  though  very  in- 
genious, are  so  extremely  slow  in  their  ac- 
tion, that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  pre- 
cise time  at  which  the  operation  censes. 
Others  have  frequently  involved  inaccuracies, 
not  easily  removed. 

The  eudiometer  of  Davy  is  not  only  free 
from  these  objections,  but  the  result  it  offers 
is  always  constant ;  it  requires  little  address, 
and  is  very  expeditious ;  the  apparatus  is 
portable,  simple,  and  convenient. 

Take  a  small  glass  tube,  graduated  into 
one  hundred  equi-distant  parts ;  ■  fill  this 
tube  with  the  air  to  be  examined,  and 
plunge  it  into  a  bottle,  or  any  other  conve- 
nient vessel,  containing  a  concentrated  so- 
lution of  green  muriate  or  sulphate  of  iron, 
strongly  impregnated  with  nitrous  gas.  All 
that  is  necessary  to  be  done,  is  to  move  the 
tube  in  the  solution  a  little  backwards  and 
forwards;  under  these  circumstances,  the 
oxygen  gas  contained  in  the  air  will  be  ra- 
pidly absorbed,  and  condensed  by  the  nitrous 
gas  in  the  solution,  in  the  form  of  nitrous 
acid. 

N.  B.  The  state  of  the  greatest  absorp- 
tion should  be  marked,  as  the  mixture 
afterward  emits  a  little  gas  which  would 
alter  the  result. 

This  circumstance  depends  upon  the  slow 
decomposition  of  the  nitrous  acid,  (formed 
during  the  experiment.)  by  the  oxide  of  iron, 
and  the  consequent  production  of  a  small 
quantity  of  aeriform  fluid,  (chiefly  nitrous 
gas;)  which,  having  no  affinity  with  the  red 
ate,  or  sulphate  of  iron,  produced  by  the 
combination  or  oxygen,  is  gradually  evolved 
and  mingled  with  the  residual  nitrogen  gas. 
How.  i  olved  might  be 

abstracted    by  exposing  the  residuum  to  \> 
.  solution  of  green  sulphate  or  muriate  of 
iron. 

The  impregnated  solution  wilh  green 
muriate,  is  more  rapid  in  its  operation  than 
the  solution  with  green  sulphate.  In 
when  these  salts  cannot  be  obtained  in  » 
state  of  absolute  purity,  the  common  sul- 
phate of  iron  of  com  men  e  may  be  employed, 
One  cubic 
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:ion,  is  capable  of  absorbing, five  or  six 
cubie  inches  of  oxygen,    in  common    pro- 
;  but   the  same  quantity  must  never 
employed    for    more  than  one  experi- 
ment. 

In  all  these  different  methods  of  analy- 
zing air,  it  is  necessary  to  operate  on  air 
of  a  determinate  density,  and  to  take  care 
that  the  residuum  be  neither  more  con- 
densed nor  dilated  than  the  air  was  when 
iirst  operated  on.  If  these  things  are 
not  attended  to,  no  dependence  whatever 
can  be  placed  upon  the  result  of  the  ex- 
periments, how  carefully  soever  they  may 
have  been  performed.  It  is,  therefore,  ne- 
cessary to  place  the  air,  before  and  after  the 
examination,  into  water  of  the  same  temper- 
ature. If  this,  and  several  other  little  cir- 
cumstances have  heen  attended  to,  for  in- 
ee,  a  change  in  the  height  of  the  baro- 
meter, kc.  we  find  that  air  is  composed  of 
about  0.21  of  oxygen  gas,  and  0.79  of  ni- 
trogen gas  by  bulk.  But  as  the  weight  of 
these  two  gases  is  not  exactly  the  same,  the 
proportion  of  the  component  parts  by  weight 
will  differ  a  little  ;  for  as  the  specific  gra- 
vity of  oxygen  gas  is  to  that  of  nitrogen  gas 
as  8  to  7  nearly,  it  follows  that  100  part-  of 
uir  are  composed  by  weiglit  of  about  16  ni- 
trogen gas,  and  24  oxygen  gas. 

The  air  of  this  metropolis,  examined  by 
means  of  Davy's  eudiometer,  was  found  in 
all  the  different  seasons  of  the  year  to  con- 
tain 0.2 1  of  oxygen  ;  and  the  same  was  the 
case  with  air  taken  at  Islington  and  High- 
«-ate;  in  the  solitary  cells  in  Cold  Bath 
Fields  prison,  and  on  the  River  Thames. 
But  the  quantity  of  water  contained  in  a 
~ivenbulkof  air  from  these  places,  differed 
fonsiderably.  .  , 

EUGALENUS,  Severinus,  a  physician 
of  Doccum,  in  Friesland,  known  chiefly  as 
the  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  scurvy,  in 
1604,  which  once  maintained  a  considerable 
character;  but  the  publication  of  Dr.  Liud, 
pointing  out  his  numerous  errors,  hasentirely 
superseded  it. 

EUGE'NIA.  (So  named  by  Micheli, 
in  compliment  to  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy, 
who  sent  him  from  Germany  almost  all  the 
plants  described  by  Clusius.)  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnxan  system. 
Glass,  Icosajidria.     Order,  Monogynia. 

Eugenia  caryophylla'ta.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  tree  which  affords  the 
clove.  Caryophyllus  aromaticus  :  It  grows  in 
the  East-Indies,"  the  Moluccas,  &c.  The  clove 
is  the  unexpanded  flower,  or  rather  the  calyx  ; 
it  has  a  strong  agreeable  smell,  and  abit- 
.terish,  hot,  not  very  pungent  taste.  The 
oil  of  cloves,  commonly  met  with  in  the 
shops,  and  received  from  the  Dutch,  is 
highly  acrimonious  and  sophisticated.  Glove 
is  accounted  the  hottest  and  most  acrid  of 
the  aromatics ;  and  by  acting  as  a  powerful 
stimulant  to  the  muscular  fibres,  may,  m 
<ome  ca=r-    of  atonic  gout,    paralysis.  Sic. 
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supersede  most  others  of  the  aromatic  class ; 
and  the  foreign  oil,  by  its  great  acrimony, 
is  also  well  adapted  for  several  external  pur- 
poses :  it  is  directed  by  several  pharmaco- 
poeias, and  the  clove  itself  enters  many  offi- 
cinal preparations. 

Euge'nia  JA'ivinos.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  Malabar  plum-tree.  The  Malabar 
plum,  which  is  the  produce  of  the  Eugenia 
jambns,  smells,  when  ripe,  like  roses.  On 
the  coast  of  Malabar,  where  the  trees  grow 
plentifully,  these  plums  are  in  great  esteem. 
They  are  not  only  eaten  fresh  off  the  trees, 
but  are  preserved  in  sugar,  in  order  to  have 
them  eatable  all  the  year.  Of  the  fiov 
a  conserve  is  prepared,  which  is  used  medi- 
cinal lv,  as  a  mild  adstringent. 

F.ucE'rs.  (From  sy,  well,  and  yt>,  the 
earth  ;  so  called  because  of  its  fertility.) 
The  uterus. 

Eu'i.f..  (From  wk<x&,  to  putrefy.)  A 
worm  bred  in  foul  and  putrid  ulcers. 

Eunu'chium.  (From  uiwjyjs,  an  eunuch  ; 
so  called  because  it  was  formerly  said  to 
render  those  who  eat  it  impotent,  like  an 
eunuch.)     The  lettuce. 

EcPATORioniA'LACRON.  (From  tuna- 
lupiw,  agrimony,  and  qaKaxpoz,  bald.)  A 
species  of  agrimony  with  naked  heads. 

EUPATO'RIUM.  (From  Eupator,  its 
discoverer:  or  quasi  hepalorium,  from  mrnf, 
the  liver  ;  because  it  was  said  to  be  useful 
in  diseases  of  the  liver.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linmean  system.  Class,  Syngenesia.  Order, 
Polygamia  aqualis. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  Eu- 
patorium  cannabinum  ;  which  sec. 

Eupato'rium  ara'bicum.  See  Eupato- 
rium cannabinum. 

Eupato'rium  canna'einum.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  hemp  agrimony.  Eu- 
patorium. Eupatorium  Arabicum.  This 
very  bitter  and  strong-smelling  plant,  is  the 
Eupatorium  fuliis  digitalis,  of  Linnaeus.  Its 
juice  proves  violently  emetic  and  purgative, 
if  taken  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  promotes 
the  secretions  generally.  It  is  recommended 
in  dropsies,  jaundices,  agues,  Sic.  and  is 
in  common  use  in  Holland,  among  the  lower 
orders,  as  a  purifier  of  the  blood  in  old  ul- 
cers, scurvy,   and  anasarca. 

Eupato'rium  me'sues.  See  Achillea  age- 
nt turn. 

Eupe'psia.  (From  tu,  well,  and  Tresr?*, 
to  concoct.)  A  good  digestion. 

Eupe'ptic.  (Eupeptica;  from  iu,  good, 
and  Treirlce,  to  digest.)  Substances  are  s» 
called  that  are  easy  to  digest. 

EUPITO'RBIA.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnasan  system.  Class, 
Dodecandria.     Order,  Trigyma. 

Euphorbia  ANTiauo'iiuM.  The  Lin- 
ruean  name  of  a  plant  supposed  to  produce 
the  Euphorbium. 

ErPHO'RBIA   CANARIF/N8I9.      In  the  Ca- 
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nary  islands  this  species  of  sparge  affords  the 
gum  euphorbium. 

Eupho'rbia  ctpari'ssias.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  cypress  spurge.  Esula  minor. 
Tiihymcduz  ryparissius.  Cypress  spurge. 
This,  like  most  of  the  spurges,  is  very  acri- 
monious, inflaming  the  eyes  and  oesophagus 
after  touching  them.  It  is  now  fallen  into 
disuse,  whatever  were  its  virtues  formerly, 
which,  no  doubt,  among  some  others,  was 
that  of  opening  the  bowels;  for  among  rus- 
tics, it  was  called  poor  man's  rhubarb. 

Eupho'rbia  la'thyris.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  affords  the  lesser 
eataputia  seeds.  Cataputia  minor,  the  Eu- 
phorbia lathyrus ;  umbelh  quadrijida,  dieho- 
tomu.  foil  in  opposite  integerrimis  of  Linnaeus. 
The  seeds  possess  purgative  properties ;  bid 
if  exhibited  in  an  over-dose,  prove  drastic 
and  poisonous;  a  quality  peculiar  to  all  the 
tuphorbice. 

Eupho'rbia  offtcina'rum.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  plant  which  affords  the 
euphorbium  in  the  greatest  abundance. 
Euphorbium  is  an  inodorous  gum-resin,  in 
yellow  tears,  which  h  ipearance  of 

being  worm-eaten ;  said  to  be  obtained 
from  several  species  of  euphorbias,  but  prin- 
cipally from  the  Euphorbia  officinarum ; 
ncuhitea  nuda  mv  It  angular  is,  aculeis  germi- 
natis,  of  Linnaeus :  it  is  imported  from 
Ethiopia,  Lybia,  and  Mauritania.  It  con- 
tains an  active  resin,  and  is  very  seldom  em- 
ployed internally,  but,  as  an  ingredient,  it 
enters  into  many  resolvent  and  discutient 
plasters. 

Eupho'rbia  palu'stris.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  greater  spurge.  Esula  major. 
The  officinal  plant  ordered  by  this  name  in 
some  pharmacopoeias,  is  the  Euphorbia  />.  - 
Instris :  umbella  mullifida,  bifida,  iiwolu 
ovatis,  foliis  tanceolalis,  ramis  sterilibus,  of 
Linnaeus.  Thejuice  is  exhibitedin  R 
a<=a  common  purge;  and  the  plant  is  given,  in 
some  places,  in  the  cure  ef  intermittents. 

Eupho'rbia  para'lias,,  Tithipnaluspa- 
ralios.  Se~  spurge.  Every  part  of  this  plant, 
Euphorbiaparalias  of  Linnaeus,  is  viol 
i  athartic  and  irritating,  inflaming  Uip  mouth 
and  fauces.  It  is  seldom  employed  in 
practice  of  this  country  ;  but  where  it  is 
used  vinegar  is  recommended  to  correct  its 
irritating  power. 

EUPHO'RBlUJVl      (From      Euphorbus, 
the  physician  of  king  J  una,   in   honour   of 
whom  it  was  named.)     See  Euphorbia 
cinarum. 

EUPHKA'SIA.     (Corrupted    from     Er- 
plrrosyne,tu$*iavv»  from  wtppuv,  joy  ft;! ;  so 
e  !  because  il  exhilarates  the  spirits.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Li  maean  systi  m.  Class,  Didyncmia.  Order, 
Angtoapernxia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  eye-bright. 
See.  Euphrasia  officinalis. 

Euphrasia  officinalis.  The  syslc- 
ttatic  ttame  of  the  eve-bright.     This  h< 


fill  little  plant.  Euphrasia  officinal i /  folia 
ovatis  liiuatis,  argute  daitatts,  of  Linnanis, 
has  been  greatly  esteemed  by  the  cop 
people,  as  a  remedy  for  all  diseases  of  the 
eyc«,  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  and  the 
encomiums  of  some  medical  writers,  is  now 
wholly  fallen  into  disuse.  It-is  an  ingredient 
in  the  British  herb-tobacco. 

EUSTACHIAN  TUBE.  Tuba  Ens- 
tackiana.  The  tube  so  called  was  discovered 
by  the  great  Eustachius.  It  begins,  one  in 
each  ear,  from  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
tympanum,  and  runs  forwards  and  inwards 
in  a  bony  canal,  which  terminates  with  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  It 
then  goes  on,  partly  cartilaginous,  and  part- 
ly membranous,  gradually  becoming  larger, 
and  at  length  ends  behind  the  soft  palate 
Through  this  tube  the  air  passes  to  the  tym- 
panum. 

Eustachian  valre.     See  Valvvla  Eustachii. 

EUSTACHIUS,    BARTHOLOMEW,  one  of 

the  most  celebrated  anatomists  of  the  16th 
century,  was  born  at  San  Severino- in  Italy. 
He  studied  at  Rome,  and  made  himself 
such  a  proficient  in  anatomy,  that  he  was 
chosen  professor  of  that,  branch  of  medicine 
there,  where  he  died  in  1574.  He  w:is 
author  of  several  works,  many  of  which  are 
lost,  especiully  his  treatise  "  De  Controver- 
siis  Anatomicorum,"  which  is  mnch  re- 
gretted, lie  made  several  discoveries  in 
anatomy;  having  first  described  the  renal 
capsules,  and  the  thoracic  duct  :  also  the 
passage  from  the  throat  to  the  internal  ear, 
named  after  him  the  Eustachian  tube.  A 
series  of  copper-plates,  to  which  he  alludes 
in  his  "  Opuscula,"  were  recovered  by 
Lancisi,  and  published  in  the  beginning  of 
the  loth  eentury.  lie  edited  the  Lexicon 
of  Erotian  with  a  commentary. 

Euthypo'ria.  (From»u6t/f,  straight, and 
Tropog,  a  passage.)  Euthyporos.  An  exten- 
s  on  made  in  a  straight  line,  to  put  in  place 
a  fracture,  or  dislocation. 

EVAPORATION.  The  volatilization 
of  a  fluid  by  means  of  heat,  with  access  of 
in  order  to  diminish  its  fluidity,  to  ob- 
tain any  fixed  salts  it  may  hold  in  solution, 
or  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  a  residuum. 
In  this  manner  sea  water  is  evaporated,  and 
dt  obtained,  and  decoctions  made  into 
eixtra 

r.vi'iiRi'cri.uM.  (From  wcrro,  to  sweep 
of  spoon,  used  to  clear  the 
iv  el. 

EXACERBATION.     (From  e.racerbo,  to 
become    violent.)     An    increase  of   febrile 
uns.  ' 

r.v.F.'R  r.sis.     (From  tgatftu,  to  remove.) 
.  the  divisions  of  surgery,  adopted  by 
the  old  surgeons ;  the  term  implies  the  re- 
moval of  parts. 

Es  \'i,m  a.     (From  ttaMojuxt,  to  leap  out.) 
Hippocrates  applies   it  to  the  starling  of  the 
•  e  out  of  their  places. 
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ExAMBLo'MA.  (From  f|a,MoA06),  to  mis- 
carry.)    An  abortion. 

Kxambi.o'sis.     An  abortion. 

Exanastomo'sis.  (From  tj-xvatfo/utoei,  to 
rclnx.  or  open.)     The  opening  of  the  mi  i 

ge  their  contents ;  also 
the  meeting  of  the  extremities  of  the  veins 
and  arteries. 

EX  AN  THE'. MA.  (From  tgaylio,  to 
spring  forth,  to  bud.)  Exantkisma.  Au  erup- 
tion of  the  skin. 

EXANTHEMATA.  (The  plural  of 
exanthema.)  The  name  of  an  order  of  dis- 
eases of  the  class  pyrexia:  in  Cullen's  No- 
sology. It  includes  diseases,  beginning  with 
fever,  and  folio-wed  by  an  eruption  on  the 
skin. 

Exaivthi'sma.     Fee  Exanlhona. 

Exanthro'pia.     (From  «|,  without,  and 
*vQparroc,  a  man,  i.  c.  having  lost  the  facul- 
ties of  a  man.)      A    species  of  Mtelam 
av 'acre  the  patient  fancies  himself  some  kind  of 
brute. 

Exara'gma.  (From  *St»ot7w,  to  break.) 
A  fracture. 

Exa'hma.  (From  t£<um,  to  lift  up.)  A 
tumour;  a  swelling. 

Exahtk'jua.  (From  t^*fla»,to  sus  pend.) 
An  amulet,  or  charm,  hung  round  the 
neck. 

Exarturf.'ma.  (From-  tgatpBptm,  to  put 
out  of  joint.)  Exorthroma.  E.;  arthrosis. 
A  dislocation,  or  luxation. 

Exarth  ko'ma.     Fee  Exarthrema. 

Exartitro'sis.     See  Exarthrema. 

Exartici/i.a  no.  (From  ex,  out  of,  and 
itrticulus,  a  joint.)  A  luxation,  the  disloca- 
tion of  a  bone  from  its  socket. 

Exci'pui.rM.  (From  excipio,  to  receive.) 
A  chemical  receiver. 

EXCITABI'LITY.     See  Excitement. 

EXCI'TEMENT.  A  term  introduced 
into  medicine  by  Dr.  Brown.  Animals 
differ  from  themselves  in  their  dead  state, 
or  from  any  other  inanimate  matter,  in  this 
property  alone  ;  they  can  be  affected  by 
external  agents^  as  veil  as  by  certain  func- 
tions peculiar  to  themselves  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  the  plir.no/rinir  peculiar  to  the 
living  state  can  be  produced.  This  pro- 
position extends  to  every  thing  that  is 
vital  in  nature,  and  therefore  applies  to 
vegetables. 

The  external  agents  are  reducible  to  heat, 
diet,  and  other  Bubstances  taken  into  the 
stomach,  blood,  the  fluids  secreted  from  the 
tody  and  air. 

The  functions  of  the  system  itself,  pro- 
ducing the  same  effect,  are  muscular  eon- 
traction,  sense,  or  perception,  and  the  energy 
of  the  brain  in  thinking,  and  in  exciting 
passion  and  emotion.  These  affect  the  sys- 
tem in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  agents  ; 
and  they  arise  both  from  the  other  and  from 
themselves. 

If  the  property  which  distinguishes  living 
from  dead  matter,  ov  the  operation  of  either 


of  the  two  sets  of  powers  he  withdrawn,  life 
Nothing  el=e  than  the  presence  of 
these  is  necessary  to  life. 

The  property  on  which  both  sets  of  powers 
act  Dr.  Brown  names  Excitability,  and  the 
powers  then  citing  powers.      The 

word  body,  means  both  the  body  simply  so 
called,  and  also  us  endued  with  an  intellec- 
tual part,  a  part  a  .,,  and 
emotion,  or  a  soul  :  the  usual  appellation  in 
medical  writings  is  system. 

The  effects  common  to  all  the  exciting  pow- 
ers, are  sense,  motion,  mental  exertion,  and 
passion.  Their  effects  being  the  same,  it  must 
be  granted,  that  the  operation  of  all  their 
powers  is  the  same. 

The  effects  of  the  exciting  powers  acting 
upon  the  excitability,  Dr.  Brown  denomi- 
nates excitement. 

EXCITING  CAUSE.  Occasional 
cause.  Procatarctic  cause.  Remote  cause. 
That  which,  when  applied  to  the  body,  ex- 
cites a  disease.  The  exciting,  or  remote 
causes  of  diseases,  are  either  external  or 
internal. 

EXCORIATION.  (From  excorio,  to 
take  oft' the  skin.)  Excoriatio.  An  abrasion 
of  the  skin. 

E'XCREMENT.  (From  excerno,  to  sepa- 
rate from.)     The  alvine  faeces. 

EXCRE'SCENCE.  (From  excrcsco,  to 
grow  from.)  Excrescentia.  Any  preternatu- 
ral formation  of  flesh  on  any  part  of  the  body, 
as  wens,  warts,  &c. 

EXCRETION.  (From  excerno,  to  se- 
parate from.)  Excretio.  This  term  is  ap- 
plied to  the  separation  or  secretion  of  those 
fluids  from  the  blood  of  an  animal,  that  are 
supposed  to  be  useless,  as  the  urine,  perspira- 
tion, and  alvine  faeces. 

EXFOLIATION.  (Fromiexfolio,  to  cast 
the  leaf.)  Exfoliatio.  The  separation  of  a 
dead  piece  of  bone  from  the  living. 

Exfot.iati'vum.  (From  exfolio,  to  shed 
the  leaf.)  A  raspatory  or  instrument  for 
scraping  exfoliating  portions  of  bone. 

Exi'schios.  (From  t|,  out  of,  and  wyt- 
ov,  the  ischium.)  A  luxation  of  the  thigh- 
bone. 

Exitu'ra.  (From  exeo,  to  come  from.)  A 
running  abscess. 

E'xitus.  (From  exeo,  to  come  out.)  A 
prolapsus,  or  falling  down  of  the  womb  or 
anus. 

E'xochas.  (From  s|&i,  without,  and  i^u, 
to  have.)  Exoche.  A  tubercle  on  the  out- 
side of  the  anus. 

E'xoche.     See  Exorhas. 

Exocy'ste.     See  Exocystis. 

Exocv'stis.  (From  «f&>,  without,  and 
kvs-k,  the  bladder.)  Exocyste.  A  prolapsus 
of  the  inner  membrane  of  the  bladder. 

EXO'MPHALUS.  (From  sf,  out,  and 
ourpahc;,  the  navel.)  Exomp/uilos.  An  um- 
bilical hernia.     See  Hernia. 

ExONCHo'MA.  (From  «£,  and  «Woj,  u 
tumour.)     A  large  prominent  tumonr. 
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EXOPHTIIA'LMIA.  (From  £  out.  and 
e99ax,uic,the  eye.)  A  swelling  or  protrusion 
of  the  bulb  of  the  eye,  to  6U<  that 

the  eyelids  cannot  cover  it.     I  anaed 

by  inflammation,  when  it  is  termed  anoph- 
thalmia inflammatoria  ;  or  from  a  collection 
of  pits  in  the  globe  of  the  eve,  when  it  is 
termed  the  exophthalmii  ta;  or  from 

;i  congestion  of  blood  within  i he  globe  of  the 
eye,  exophth 

EXOSTOSIS.  (From  if,  and  c<r7«v, 
a  bone.)  Hyperostosis.  A  morbid  enlarge- 
ment, or  hard  tumour  of  a  bone.  A  genus 
of  disease  arranged  by  Cullen  in  the  class 
locales^  ei  tumores.    The  bones  most 

frequently  affected  with  exd  those 

of  the  cranium,  the  lower  jaw,  sternum, 
rus,  radius,  ulna,  bones  of  the  carpus, 
tlie  femur,  and  tibia.  There  is,  however, 
no  bone  of  the  body,  which  may  not  be- 
come the  seat  of  this  disease.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  find  the  bones  of  the  cranium 
affected  with  exostosis,  in  their  whole  extent. 
The  ossa  parietalia  sometimes  become  an 
inch  thick. 

however,  mostly  rises  from 
the  surface  of  tiie  bone,  in  the  form  of  a  hard 
round  tumour  ;  and  venereal  exostoses,  or 
nodes, are  observed  to  arise  chiefly  on  compact 
bones,  and  such  of  these  as  are  only  superfi- 
cially covered  with  soft  parts  ;  as,  for  instance, 
the  bones  of  the  cranium,  and  the  front  sur- 
face, of  the  tibia. 

EXPE'CTORANTS.  (Expectorantia, 
9C  medicamenta,  from  expectoro,  to  discharge 
from  the  breast.)  Those  medicines  which 
increase  the  discharge  of  mucus  from  the 
lungs.  The  different  articles  referred  to 
this  class  may  be  divided  into  the  follow- 
in"  orders:  1.  Naustamig  expectorants,  as 
squill,  ammoniacura,  and  garlic,  which  are 
to  be  preferred  for  the  aged  and  phlegmatic. 
',  as  marrubium, 
which  is  adapted  to  the  young  and  irritable, 
and  tl  '  affected   by    expectorants. 

3.  Antispasmodic  expectorants,  as  vesicato- 
ries,  pediluvium,  and  watery  vapours ;  these 
are  best  calculated  for  the  plethoric  and  irri- 
table, and  those  liable  to  spasmodic  affec- 
4.  Irritating  expectorants,  as  fumes 
of  tobacco  and  a  irs.     The  consti- 

tutions to  which  these  are  chiefly  adapted 
hose  past  the  period  of  youth,  and  those 
in  whom  there  are  evident  marks  of  torpor, 
either  in  the  system  generally,  or  in  the  lungs, 
in  particular. 

E  X  P  I  II  A'T  I  O  N.  (From  expiro,  to 
breathe.)  Expiratio.  That  part  of  respira- 
tion in  which  the  air  is  thrust  out  from  the 
lungs.     See  Respiration. 

EjfPRE'ssjlD  oils.  Such  oils  as  are  ob- 
tained by  pressing  the  substance  containing" 
them,  as  olive.-,  winch  give  out  olive  oil, 
almonds,  <fce. 

Exsucca'tio.      (From   ex,   out    of,    and 
s.  humour.)        An   eochymosis,   or  ex- 


travasation of  humours,  under  the  integu- 

EXTE'NSOR.  (From  extendo,  to  stretch 
out.)  A  term  given  to  those  muscles  whose 
office  it  is  to  extend  any  part ;  the  term  is 
in  opposition  to  flexor. 

EXTE'NSOR  BRE'VIS  DICITO'RUM 
PE'Dl  S .     Extensor  bri  v is  ( 1 1  Cal- 

cano  pkalanginien  commune  of  Dumas.  A 
muscle  of  the  toes  situated  on  the  foot.  It 
arises  fleshy  and  tendinous  from  the  fore  and 
upper  part  of  the  os  calcis,  and  soon  forms 
a  flesh)'  belly,  divisible  into  four  portions, 
which  send  off  an  equal  number  of  tendons 
that  pass  over  the  upper  part  of  the  foot, 
under  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  longus 
digitorum  pedis,  to  be  inserted  into  its  ten- 
dinous expansion.  Its  office  is  to  extend  the 
toes. 

EXTE'NSOR  CA'RPI  RADIA'LIS 
BPlE'VIOR.  Radialis  extcrnus  brevior  of 
Albinus.  Radialis  secundus  of  Winslow.  An 
extensor  muscle  of  the  wrist,  situated  on 
the  fore-arm.  It  arises  tendinous  from  the 
external  condyle  of  the  humerus,  and  from 
the  ligament  that  connects  the  radius  to 
it,  and  runs  along  the  outside  of  the  radi- 
us. It  is  inserted  by  a  long  tendon  into 
the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  metacar- 
pal bone  of  the  middle  finger.  It  assists 
in  extending  and  bringing  the  hand  back- 
ward. 

EXTE'NSOR  CA'RPI  RADIA'LIS 
LO'NGIOR.  Radialis  extcrnus  longior  of 
Albinus.  Radialis  extcrnus  primus  of  Wins- 
low.  An  extensor  muscle  of  the  carpus,  situa- 
ted on  the  fore-arm,  that  acts  in  conjunction 
with  the  former.  It  arises  thin,  broad,  and 
fleshy,  from  the  lower  part  of  the  external 
ridge  of  the  os  humeri,  above  its  external 
condyle,  and  is  inserted  by  a  round  ten- 
don into  the  posterior  and  upper  part  of 
the  metacarpal  bone  that  sustains  the  fore- 
fingers. 

EXTE'NSOR  CA'RPI  ULNA'RIS.  Ul- 
naris  extcrnus  of  Albinus  and  AVinslow. 
It  arises  from  the  outer  condyle  of  the  os 
humeri,  and  thou  receives  an  origin  from 
the  edge  of  the  ulna ;  its  tendon  passes  in 
a  groove  behind  the  styloid  process  of  the 
to  be  inserted  into  the  inside  of  the 
basis  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  little 
finger. 

EXTE'NSOR  DIGITO'RUM  COMMU- 
NIS. Cum  exlensore  proprio  auricularis  of 
Albinus.  Extensor  digitorum  communis  ma- 
ims of  Douglas  and  Winslow.  Extensor  di- 
gitorum communis,  seu  digitorum  tensor  of 
Cowper,  and  Epicliondylo-susphalangetlien 
commune  of  Dumas.  A  muscle  situated  on 
the  fore-arm,  that  extends  all  the  joints  of 
the  fingers.  It  arises  from  the  external  pro- 
tuberance of  the  humerus  :  and  at  the  wrist 
it  divides  into  three  flat  tendons,  which  pass 
under  the  annular  ligament,  to  be  inserted 
into  all  the  bone?  of  the  fore,  middle,  an  1 
ring-  fin 
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EXTENSOR  DIGITO'RUM  LO'NGUS. 
See  Extensor  longus  dig ilorum  pedis. 

Exte'nsor  i'ndicis.     Sec  Indicator. 

EXTE'NSOR  LO'NGUS  DIGITO'RUM 
PE'DIS.  Extensor  digitorum  loTigiis.  P  em- 
it co  tibisus  phalangittien  communi  of  Dumas. 
A  muscle  situated  on  the  leg,  thai  extends 
all  the  joints  of  the  four  small  toes.  It 
arises  from  the  upper  pari  ia   and 

fibula,  and  the  interrosseoua  ligament;  its 
tendon  passes  under  the  annular  ligament, 
and  then  divides  into  five,  four  of  which  are 
inserted  into  the  second  and  third  | 
of  the  toes,  and  the  fifth  goes  to  the  i 
the  metatarsal  hone.  This  last,  V\  inslow 
reckons  a  distinct  muscle,  and  calls  it  Pe- 
roneal brevis. 

Exte'nsor  lo'ngus  po'lmcts  pe'dis. 
Sec  Extensor proprius  pollicis  pi 

Exte'nsor  ma'cnus.  Sec  Gastrocne- 
mius oi  tennis. 

EXTENSOR    MA'jOR     PO'LLICIS     Ma'KUS. 

See  Extensor  .ice  and  i  intemodii. 

EXTB'WSOR    IUT'nOR     PO'LLICIS      Mi'.Vl'i, 

See  Extensor  primi  intemodii, 

EXTE'NSOR  O'SSIS  METACA'RPI 
PO'LLICIS  MA'NUS.  Abductor  U 
pollicis  manus  of  Albinus.  Extensor  primi 
intemodii  of  Douglas.  Extensor  primus 
pollicis  of  Winslow.  Extensor  primi  inter- 
nodii  pollicis  of  Cowper.  Cubilo-radisus 
metacarpien  du  pouce  of  Dumas.  It  arises 
fleshy  from  the  middle  and  posterior  part  of 
♦he  ulna,  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  mid- 
dle of  the  radius,  and  from  the  interosseous 
ligament,  and  is  inserted  into  the  os  trape- 
zium, and  upper  part  of  the  metacarpal  bone 
of  the  thumb. 

Exte'nsor  po'llicis  pri'mus.  See  Ex- 
tensor  primi  intemodii. 

Exte'nsor  po'llicis  sEco'jyurs.      See 
:nr  secundi.  intemodii. 

EXTENSOR    PRIMI    INTERNO'DII. 
Extensor  minor  pollicis   manus  of  Albums. 
This  muscle,  and  the  Extensor  ossis  meta- 
carpi  pollicis   manus,   arc  called   Extensor 
pot/iris  primus  by  VVinslow.     Extensor  se- 
cundi intemodii  by  Doug-las.     Extensor  sc- 
iii/idi   intemodii  ossis  pollicis  of   Cowper. 
L'ubilo-susphalangien  du  pouce  of  Dumas.    A 
muscle  of  the  thumb  situated  on  the  hand, 
thai  extends  the  first  bone  of  the  thumb  ob- 
ly  outward.     It  arises  fleshy  from   the 
.  ior  part  of  the  ulna,  and  from  the  in- 
ligament,and  is  inserted  tendinous 
into  the  posterior  part  of  the  tirst  bone  of  the 
thumb. 

EXTE'NSOR  PRO'PRIUS  PO'LICIS 
PE']  US.  Extensor  longus  of  Douglas.  Ex- 
it uxor  pollicis  longus  of  Winslow  and 
Cowper.  Peroneo  susphalangien  du  pouce 
of  Duma-.  An  exterior  muscle  of  the  great 
too,  situated  on  the  foot.  It  arises  by  an 
.  tendinous,  and  fleshy  beginning,  some 
H  iiy  below  the  head,  and  anterior  part  of 
the  fibula,  along  which   it  runs  to  near  its 

.lum- 


ber ol  I  obliquely, 

and  forma  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into 
the  posterior  part  of  the  first  and  last  joint  of 

- 

EXTE'NSOR  SECU'NDI  INTER- 
NO'DII.  Extensor  major  pollicis  manus 
of  Albinus.  Extensor  pollicis  secundus  of 
WinsloWi       Extensor     ttrtii     inltrnodii    of 

lollicis 
of    Cowper.      Cubito   suspl  .■    du 

pouce  of  Dumas.     A    ■ 

'aand,  that  extends  thi 
joint  of    the   thumb    obliquely  backward. 
It    ar  uous    and    fleshy  from    the 

[e  pact  of  the  ulna,  and  interosseous 
ligament;  it  then  forms  a  tendon,  which 
run:-  through  a  small  groove  at  the  inner  and 
back  i  radius,  to   be  inserted  into 

the  in 

tend  the  last  phalanx  of  the  thumb  obliquely 
backward. 

Exte'nsor  becu'ndi  interno'dii  i'ndi- 
cjs  pho'prius.     See  Indicator. 

Exte'ssor  ta'rsi  minor.  See  Plant  oris. 

Exte'nsor  ta'rsisura'lis.  SeeGastroc- 
rms. 

Exte'nsor  te'rtii  interno'dii  mi'nimi 
di'giti.     See  Abductor   minimi  digiti  ma- 

Exte'nsor  te'htii  interno'dii  i'ndi- 
cis.    Sec  Prior  indicts. 

Exte'rnus  ma'llei.  See  Laxettor  tijit\- 
pani. 

EXTIRPATION.  (From  extirpo,  to 
eradicate.)  Exlirpatio.  The  complete  re- 
moval or  destruction  of  any  part,  either 
by  cutting    instruments,   or   the    action   of 

EXTRA'CTION.  (From  extraho,  to 
draw  out.)  Extraclio.  The  taking-  extra- 
neous substances  out  of  the  body.  Thus 
bullets  and  splinters  are  said  to  be  extracted 
from  wounds ;  stones  from  the  urethra,  or 
bladder. 

Surgeons  also  sometimes  apply  the  term 
extraction  to  the  removal  of  tumours  out 
of  cavities,  as,  for  instance,  to  the  taking 
of  cartilaginous  tumours  out  of  the  joints. 
They  seldom  speak  of  extracting  any  dis- 
eased original  part  of  the  body ;  though 
they  do  so  in  one  example,  xl/.  the  cata- 
ract. 

E'XTRACT.        (/:  from    ex- 

traho, to  draw  out.)  The  generic   term 

extract  is  used  pharmaceutical^,  in  an  ex- 
tensive sense,  and  includes  all  those  prepa- 
rations from  vegetables  which  are  separated 
by  the  agency  of  various  liquids,  and  after- 
ward obtained  from  ens,  in  a 
solid  state,  by  evaporation  of  the  menstruum. 
It  also  includes  those  substances  which  are 
held  in  solution  by  the  natural  juices  of 
fresh  plants,  as  well  as  those  to  which  some 
menstruum  ij  added  at  the  time  of  prepara- 
tion. Now  such  soluble  matters  are  va- 
rious, and  mostly  complicated  ;  so  that  che- 
mical accuracy  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in 
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the  application  olMhe  term.    Some  chemists,  set  it  by,  that  the  dregs  may  subside.     Pour 

however,  have  affixed  this  name  to  one  pecu-  off  the  clear  solution,  and  evaporate  it  to  a 

liar  modification  of  vegetable  matt  proper  consistence."     The  Jose,  from  five  tw 

has    been    called    extractive,    or  extract,  or  xv  grs.     Sec  Aloes. 

extractive  principle ;  and,  as  this  forms  one  Extra'ctum  am'hk'imidis.     Extract  ol 

constituent  part  of   common   extracts,   and  chamomile,  formerly  called  extractum  cha- 

possesses  certain  characters,  it  will  be  proper  maemeli.       "Take    of   chamomile    flowers, 

to  mention  such  of  them  as  may  influence  dried,  a  pound.      Water,    a    gallon.      Bml 

its   pharmaceutical   relations.     The  extrac-  down  to  four  pints,  and  strain  the  solution 

tive  principle  has  a  strong  taste,  differing  in  while  it  is  hot,  then   evaporate  it  to  a  pro- 

different  plants  :  it  is  soluble  in  water,  and  per  consistence."     The  dose  is  x  grs.  to  a 

its    solution   speedily  runs   into    a    state  of  scruple.     For  its  virtues,  see  Anthcmis  nu- 

putrefaction,    by    which     it    is    destroyed,  bills. 

Repeated  evaporations  and  solutions  render  Extra'ctum  BF.LLADo'nnjB.     Extract  o! 

it  at  last   insoluble,  in  consequence    of    its  belladonna.      "  Take  of    deadly  nightshade 


combination  with    oxygen  from  the  atmos- 
phere.     It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  inso- 


leaves,   fresh,  a   pound.     Bruise  them  in 
stone   mortar,  sprinkling  on  a  little  water  ; 


luble  in    ether.      It   unites    with    alnmine,  then  press  out  the  juice,  and  without  any 

and  if  boiled  with  neutral  salts  thereof,  pre-  previous  separation   of    the  sediment,  eva- 

cipitates  them.     It  precipitates  with  strong  poratc  it  to  a  proper  consistence."     Th< 

acids,  and  with  the  oxides  from  solutions  of  is  from  one  to   live  grains.     For  its  virtue.-, 

most    metallic    salts,    especially  muriate   of  see  Alropa  Belkidunna. 

tin.      It  readily  unites    with    alkalies,  and  Extra'ctum  ctSCHo'sM.  Extract ofhark. 
forms    compounds   with    them,   which    are  "  Take  of  lance-leaved  cinchona  bark  hruis- 
soluble  in  water.       i\"o    part,   however,  of  ed,  a  pound;  Water,  a  gallon.     Boil  down  to 
this    subject    has  been  hitherto  sufficiently  six  pints,  and  strain  the  liquor,  while  hot.  In 
examined.  the  same  manner,  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
In  the  preparation  of  all  the  extracts,  the  water,  four  times   boil   down,   and    strain. 
London  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  the  wa-  Lastly   consume    all  the  liquors,  mixed  to- 
ter  be  evaporated  as  speedily  as  possible,  in  gether,  to  a   proper  consistence.     This  ex- 
a  broad,  shallow  dish,  by  means  of  a  water-  tract  should  be  kept  soft,  for  making  pills, 
bath,  until  they  have  acquired  a  consistence  and  hard  to  be  reduced  to  powder." 
proper  for  making  pills ;  and,  towards  the  Extra'ctum     cincho'jv^e    resino'sum. 
end  of  the  inspissation,  that  they  should  be  Resinous  extract  of  bark.     "  Take  of  lance- 
constantly  stirred  with  a  wooden  rod.    These  leaved    cinchona    bark,    bruised,  a   pound; 
general  rules  require  minute  and   accurate  rectified    spirit,    four  pints.      Macerate  for 
attention,  more  particularly  in   the    immc-  four  days   and  strain.       Distil  the  tincture 
diate  evaporation  of  the  solution,  whether  in  the  heat  of  a  water-bath,  until  the  ex- 
prepared  by  expression  or  decoction,  in  the  tract  has  acquired   a  proper    consistence." 
manner    as  well  as  the  degree  of   heat  by  This   is  considered  by  many  as  much  more 
which  it  is  performed,  and  the  promotion  of  grateful  to  the    stomach,  and,  at  the  same 
it  by  changing  the   surface  by  constant  stir-  time,  producing  all    the  effects  of   bark  in 
ring,    when    the    liquor    begins  to  thicken,  substance,  and  by   the  distillation  of    it,  if 
and  even  by  directing  a  strong  current  of  is  intended  that  the  spirit  which  passes  over 
air  over  its  surface,  if  it  can  conveniently  be  shall  be  collected  and  preserved.     The  dose 
done.     It  is  impossible  to  regulate  the  tem  is  from  ten  grains  to  half  a  drachm.     See 
perature  over  a  naked  fire,  or,  if  it  be  used,  Cinchona. 

10    prevent   the  extract  from  burning;  the  Extra'ctcm  colocy'athidis.     Extract 

use  of  a  water  bath  is,  therefore,  absolutely  of   colocynth.      "  Take   of   colocynth  pulp, 


sary,  and  not  to  be  dispensed  with, 
and  the  beauty  and  precision  of  extracts 
*o  prepared,  will  demonstrate  their  supe- 
riority. 

EXTRA'CTIVE.     See  Extract. 

Extra'ctum  acont'ti.  Extract  of  aco- 
nite. "Take  of  aconite  leaves,  fresh,  a 
pound;    bruise    them    in  a    stone    mortar, 


a  pound ;  water,  a  gallon.  Boil  down  to 
four  pints,  and  strain  the  solution  while 
it  is  hot,  and  evaporate  it  to  a  proper  con- 
sistence." The  dose  is  from  five  to  thirty 
grains.  For  its  virtues,  see  Cucumis colon/n- 
this. 

Extra'ctum  coi.oc'xnthidis  comfo'si- 
tum.  Compoundextractofcolocynth.  "Take 


sprinkling  on  a  little  water ;  then  press  out    of    colocynth    pulp,    sliced,    six    drachms 


1  he  juice,  and,  without  any  separation  of  the 
sediment,  evaporate  it  to  a  proper  consist- 
ence." 'Che  dose  is  from  one  grain  to  live 
grains.     For  its  virtues,  see  Aconitum. 

i  ra'ctum  a'i.oes.  pirificatum.  Puri- 


extracL  of  spike  aloe,  powdered,  an  ounce 
and  a  half;  scammouy  gum-resin  powdered, 
half  an  ounce;  cardamom  seeds  powdered, 
a  drachm;  proof  spirit,  a  pint.  Macerate 
the  colocynth   pulp  in   the    spirit   for  four 


Red  extract  of  aloes.     "Take  of  extract  of  days,  in   a  gentle  heat:  strain  the  solution. 

aloe,  powdered,  half  a  pound;  I  oiling  and  add  it  to  the  aloes  and  scammony  ;  then, 

water,  lour  pints.     Macerate  for  three  days  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  evaporate  it   to  a 

in  a  gentle  heat,  then  stpain  the  solution,  and  proper  ooi  constantly  stirring   and 


.!  the  end  of  the  inspissation,  mix  in  the 
i  mom  seeds."     The  dose  from  five  to 
thirty  grains. 

Kxtra'ctum  coni'i.  Extract  of  hemlock, 
formerly  called  succus  cicutae  spissatus. 
"  Take  of  fresh  hemlock,  a  pound.  Bruise 
it  in  a  stone  mortar,  sprinkling  on  a  little 
water ;  then  press  out  the  juice,  and,  without 
any  separation  of  the  sediment,  evaporate  it 
to  a  proper  consistence."  The  dote  from  five 
grains  to  a  scruple. 

Extra'ctum  elate'rii.  Extract  of  ela- 
terium.  "  Cut  the  ripe,  wild  cucumbers  into 
slices,  and  pass  the  juice,  very  gently  ex- 
pressed, through  a  very  fine  hair  sieve, 
into  a  glass  vessel ;  then  set  it  by  for  some 
hours,  until  the  thicker  part  has  subsided. 
Pour  off,  and  throw  away  the  thinner  part, 
which  swims  at  the  top.  Dry  the  thicker 
part  which  remains  in  a  gentle  heat."  The 
dose,  from  half  a  grain  to  three  grains.  For 
its  virtues,  see  Momordica  Elaterium. 

Extra'ctum  gentia'njE.  Extract  of 
gentian.  "  Take  of  gentian  root,  sliced, 
a  pound ;  boiling  water,  a  gallon.  Ma- 
cerate for  twenty-four  hours,  then  boil 
down  to  four  pints:  strain  the  hot  liquor, 
and  evaporate  it  to  a  proper  consistence." 
Dose  from  ten  to  thirty  grains.  See  Gen- 
tiana. 

Extra'ctum  glycyrrhi'z.e.  Extract  of 
liquorice.  '•  Take  of  liquorice  root,  sliced, 
a  pound  ;  boiling  water,  a  gallon.  Mace- 
rate for  twenty-four  hours,  then  boil  down  to 
four  pints;  strain  the  hot  liquor,  and  eva- 
porate it  to  a  proper  consistence."  Dose, 
from  one  drachm  to  half  an  ounce.  See 
Glycyrrhisa. 

Extra'ctum  h;emato'xyli.  Extract  of 
logwood,  formerly  called  extractum  ligni 
campechensis.  "Take  of  logwood,  pow- 
dered, a  pound;  boiling  water,  a  gallon. 
Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  boil 
down  to  four  pints ;  strain  the  hot  liquor, 
and  evoparate  it  to  a  proper  consistence." 
Dose  from  ten  grains  to  half  a  drachm. 
JV>r  its  virtues,  see  Hwmatoxylon  campe- 
ch  lanum. 

Extra'ctum  hu'muli.  Extract  of  hops. 
"Take  of  hops,  four  ounces;  boiling  waler, 
a  gallon.  Bod  down  to  four  pints  ;  strain  the 
hot  liquor,  and  evaporate  it  to  a  proper  con- 
sistence." This  extract  is  said  to  produce  a 
tonic  and  sedative  power  combined.  The 
dose  is  from  five  grains  to  one  scruple.  See 
Humulus  Lupulus. 

Extra'ctum  hyosci'amt.  Extract  of 
henbane.  "Take  of  fresh  henbane  leaves, 
a  pound.  Bruise  them  in  a  stone  mortar, 
sprinkling  on  a  little  water ;  then  press  out 
the  juice,  and,  without  separating  the  fascu- 
lencies,  evaporate  it  to  a  proper  consistence." 
Dose  from  five  to  thirty  grains.  For  its  vir- 
tues see  Hyosci/amus. 

Extra'ctum  jala'p;e.  Extract  of  jalap. 
"Take  of  jalap-root  powdered,  a  pound; 
rectified  spirit,  four  pints:  waton  ten  pint?. 

If 
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Macerate  the  jalap  root  in  the  spirit  for  four 
days,  and  pour  off  the  tincture ;  boil  the 
remaining  powder  in  the  water,  until  it  be 
reduced  to  two  pints  ;  then  strain  the  tincture 
and  decoction  separately,  and  let  the  former 
be  distilled  and  the  latter  evaporated,  until 
each  begins  to  grow  thick.  Lastly,  mix  the 
extract  with  the  resin,  and  reduce  it  to 
a  proper  consistence.  Let  this  extract  be 
kept  in  a  soft  state,  fit  for  forming  pills, 
and  in  a  hard  one,  so  that  it  may  be  re- 
duced to  powder."  The  dose,  from  ten  t<» 
twenty  grains.  For  its  virtues,  see  Convol- 
vulus jalapa. 

Extra'ctum  o'pii.  Extract  of  opium, 
formerly  called  extractum  thebaicum.  Opium 
colatum.  "  Take  of  opium,  sliced,  half  a 
pound;  water,  three  pints.  Pour  a  small 
quantity  of  the  water  upon  the  opium,  and 
macerate  it  for  twelve  hours,  that  it  may  be- 
come soft ;  then,  adding  the  remaining  water 
gradually,  rub  them  together  until  the 
mixture  be  complete.  Set  it  by,  that  the 
faeculencies  may  subside ;  then  strain  the 
liquor,  and  evaporate  it  to  a  proper  consist- 
ence." Dose,  from  half  a  grain  to  five 
grams. 

Extra'ctum  papa'verIs.  Extract  of 
white  poppy.  "  Take  of  white  poppy  cap- 
sules bruised,  and  freed  from  the  seeds,  a 
pound :  boiling  water,  a  gallon.  Mace- 
rate for  twenty-four  hours,  then  boil  down 
to  four  pints :  strain  the  hot  liquor,  and 
evaporate  it  to  a  proper  consistence."  Six 
grains  are  about  equivalent  to  one  of  opium. 
For  its  virtues,  see  Fapaver  album. 

Extra'ctum  rhei.  Extract  of  rhubarb. 
"Take  of  rhubarb  root;  powdered,  a  pound; 
proof  spirit,  a  pint ;  water,  seven  pints; 
Macerate  for  four  days  in  a  gentle  heat, 
then  strain  and  set  it  by,  that  the  fseculen- 
cies  may  subside.  Pour  off  the  clear  liquor, 
and  evaporate  to  a  proper  consistence." 
This  extract  possesses  the  purgative  proper- 
ties of  the  root,  and  the  fibrous  and  earthy 
parts  are  separated  ;  it  is,  therefore,  a  useful 
basis  for  pills,  as  well  as  given  sepa- 
rately. Dose,  from  ten  to  thirty  grains.  See 
Rheum. 

Extra'ctum  sarsapari'lljE.  Extract  of 
sarsaparilla.  "  Take  of  sarsaparilla  root, 
sliced,  a  pound;  boiling  water,  a  gallon. 
Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  boil 
down  to  four  pints  ;  strain  the  hot  liquor, 
and  evaporate  it  to  a  proper  consistence."  In 
practice  this  is  much  used,  to  render  the  com- 
mon decoction  of  the  same  root  stronger  and 
more  efficacious.  Doses  from  ten  grains 
to  a  drachm.  For  its  virtues,  see  Smilax 
sarsaparilla. 

Extra'ctum  satu'rni;  See  Plumbi  sub- 
acetatis  liquor- 

Extra'ctum  tara'xaci.  "  Take  of  dan- 
delion root,  fresh  and  bruised,  a  pound  ; 
boiling  water  a  gallon.  Macerate  for  twenty- 
four  hours  ;  boil  down  to  four  pints,  and 
strain  the    hot    liquor :    then    evaporate    if 
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to  a  proper  consistence."  Dose,  from  ten 
grains  to  a  drachm.  For  its  virtues,  see  Leon- 
todon  Taraxacum. 

EXTRAVASATION.  {Tram  extra,  with- 
out, and  vas,  a  vessel.)  Extravasatio.  A 
term  applied  by  surgeons  to  fluids,  which  are 
out  oi  their  proper  vessels,  or  receptacles. 
Thus,  when  blood  is  effused  on  the  sur- 
face, or  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  it 
is  said  that  there  is  an  extravasation.  When 
blood  is  poured  from  the  vessels  into  the 
cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  in  wounds  of 
the  abdomen,  surgeons  call  this  accident 
extravasation.  The  urine  is  also  said  to 
be  extravasated,  when,  in  consequence  of  a 
Wound,  or  of  sloughing,  or  ulceration,  it  makes 
its  way  into  the  cellular  substance  or 
among  the  abdominal  viscera.  When  the 
bile  spreads  among  the  convolutions  of 
the  bowels,  in  wounds  of  the  gall-blad- 
der, it  is  also  a  species  of  extravasa- 
tion. 

EYE.  Oculus.  The  parts  which  con- 
stitute the  eye  are  divided  into  external  and 
internal.     The  external  parts  are : 

1.  The  eyebrows,  or  supercilia,  which  form 
arches  of  hair  above  the  orbit,  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  forehead.  Their  use  is  to  pre- 
vent the  sweat  falling  into  the  eyes,  and  for 
moderating  the  light  above. 

2.  The  eyelashes,  or  cilia,  aie  the  short 
hairs  that  grow  on  the  margin  of  the  eye- 
lids ;  they  keep  external  bodies  out  of  the 
eyes,  and  moderate  the  influx  of  light. 

3.  The  eyelids,  or  palpebral,  of  which, 
one  is  superior  or  upper,  and  the  other  infe- 
rior, or  under ;  where  they  join  outwardly,  it 
is  called  the  external  canthus ;  inwardly, 
towards  the  nose,  the  internal  canthus  ;  they 
cover  and  defend  the  eyes. 

The  margin  of  the  eyelids,  which  is  car- 
tilaginous, is  called  tarsus. 

In  the  tarsus,  and  internal  surface  of  the 
eyelids,  small  glands  are  situated,  called 
glanduloe  Meibomiana',  because  Meibomius 
discovered  them ;  they  secrete  an  oily  or  mu- 
tilaginous  fluid,  which  prevents  the  attrition 
of  the  eyes  and  eyelids,  and  facilitates  their 
motions. 

4.  The  lachrymal  gland?,  or  glandula 
tachrymales,  which  are  placed  near  the  ex- 
ternal canthus,  or  corner  of  the  eyes,  in  a  little 
fovea  of  the  os  frontis. 

From  these  glands  six  or  more  canals 
issue,  which  are  called  lachrymal  ducts,  or 
ductus  lachrymales,  and  they  open  on  the  in- 
ternal surface  of  the  upper  eyelid. 

5.  The  lachrymal  caruncle,  or  caruncula 
lachrymalis,  which  is  situated  in  the  internal 
angle,  or  canthus  of  the  eyelids. 

6.  Puncta  lachrymalia,  are  two  callous 
orifices,  or  openings,  which  appear  at  the  in- 
ternal angle  of  the  tarsus  of  the  eyelids ;  the 
one  in  the  superior,  the  other  in  the  inferior 
eyelid. 

7k  The  lachrymal  ducts  or  canales, 
lo.cl'rimmles.   are  two   small   cartaK  which 


proceed  from  the  lachrymal  poinu  into  the 
lachrymal  sac. 

8.  The  lachrymal  sac,  or  saccus  lachryma- 
lis, is  a  membranous  sac,  which  is  situated  in 
the  internal  canthus  of  the  eye. 

9.  The  nasal  duct,  or  ductus  nasalis,  is  a 
membranous  canal,  which  goes  from  the 
inferior  part  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  through 
the  bony  canal  below,  and  a  little  behind, 
into  the  cavity  of  the  nose,  and  opens 
under  the  inferior  spongy  bone  into  the 
nostrils. 

10.  The  conjunctive  membrane,  or  mem- 
brana  conjunctiva,  which  from  its  white 
colour,  is  called  also  albuginea,  or  white  of 
the  eye,  is  a  membrane  which  lines  the 
internal  superficies  of  the  eyelids,  and  covers 
the  whole  forepart  of  the  globe  of  the  eye ; 
it  is  very  vascular,  as  may  be  seen  in  inflam- 
tions. 

The  bulb,  or  globe  of  the  eye,  is  com- 
posed of  eight  membranes,  or  coverings,  two 
chambers,  or  camera,  and  three  humours, 
improperly  so  called. 

The  membranes  of  the  globe  of  the  eye, 
are,  four  in  the  hinder  or  posterior  part  of 
the  bulb,  or  globe,  viz.  sclerotica,  choroidea, 
retina,  and  hyaloidea,  or  arachnoidea  ;  four 
in  the  fore  or  anterior  part  of  the  bulb,  viz. 
cornea  transparent,  iris,  uvea,  and  capsule  of 
the  crystalline  lens. 

The  membrana  sclerotica,  or  the  sclerotic 
or  horny  membrane,  which  is  the  outermost, 
begins  from  the  optic  nerve,  forms  the 
spherical  or  globulur  cavity,  and  terminates 
in  the  circular  margin  of  the  transparent 
cornea. 

The  membrana  choroidea,  or  choroides,  is 
the  middle  tunic  of  the  bub,  of  a  black  co- 
lour, beginning  from  the  optic  nerve,  and 
covering  the  internal  superficies  of  the  scle- 
rotica, to  the  margin  of  the  transparent  cor- 
nea. In  this  place  it  secedes  from  the 
cornea,  and  deflects  transversely  and  in- 
wardly, and  in  the  middle  forms  a  round 
foramen.  This  circular  continuation  of 
the  choroidea  in  the  anterior  surface 
is  called  iris,  in  the  posterior  superficies 
uvea. 

The  round  opening  in  the  centre  is  called 
the  pupil,  or  pupilla.  This  foramen,  or 
round  opening,  can  be  dilated,  or  contracted, 
by  the  moving  powers  of  almost  invisible 
muscular  fibres. 

The  membrana  retina,  is  the  innermost 
tunic  of  a  white  colour,  and  similar  to  mu- 
ms, being  an  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve, 
chiefly  composed  of  its  medullary  part.  It 
covers  the  inward  superficies  of  the  choroids, 
to  the  margin  of  the  crystalline  lens,  and 
there  terminates. 

The  chambers,  or  camera:  of  the  eyes  are  : 

1.  Camera  anterior,  or  fore-chamber;  on 
open  space,  which  is  formed  anteriorly,  by 
the  hollow  surface  of  the  cornea  transpa- 
rent, and  posteriorly,  bv  tho  surface  of  tho 
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2.  Camera  posterior,  that  small  space 
•which  is  bounded  anteriorly  by  the  tunica 
uvea,  and  pupilla,  or  pupil  ;  posteriorly 
by  the  anterior  surface  of  the  crystalline 
lens. 

Both  these  chambers  are  filled  with  aque- 
ous humour.  The  humours  of  the  eye,  as 
1hey  are  called,  are  in  number  three  : 

1.  The  aqueous  humour,  which  fills  both 
chambers. 

2.  The  crystalline  lens,  or  humour,  is  a 
pellucid  body,  about  the  size  of  a  lentil, 
which  is  included  in  an  exceedingly  fine 
membrane,  or  capsula,  and  lodged  in  a 
concave  fovea  of  the  vitreous  humour. 

3.  The  vitreous  humour,  is  a  pellucid, 
beautifully  transparent  substance,  which  fills 
the  whole  bulb  of  the  eye  behind  the  crys- 
talline lens.  Its  external  surface  is  sur- 
rounded with  a  most  pellucid  membrane, 
which  is  called  membrana  hyaloidea,  or 
arachnoidal.  In  the  anterior  part  is  a  fovea, 
or  bed,  for  the  crystalline  lens. 

The  connexion  of  the  bulb  is  made  an- 
teriorly, by  means  of  the  conjunctive  mem- 
brane, with  the  inner  surface  of  the  eyelids, 
or  palpebral ;  posteriorly,  by  the  adhesion  of 
six  muscles  of  the  bulb  and  the  optic  nerve, 
•with  the  orbit. 

The  optic  nerve,  or  nervus  opticus,  per- 
forates the  sclerotica  and  choroides,  and 
then  constitutes  the    retina,    by  spreading 


itself  on  the    whole  posterior    part  of   the 
internal  globe  of  the  eye. 

The  muscles  by  which  the  eye  is  moved 
in  the  orbit,  are  six  ;  much  adeps  surrounds 
them,  and  fills  up  the  cavities  in  which  the 
eyes  are  seated.  The  arteries  are  the  inter- 
nal orbital,  the  central,  and  the  ciliary  arte- 
ries. The  veins  empty  themselves  into  the 
external  jugulars.  The  nerves  are  the  optic, 
and  branches  from  the  third,  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  pair. 

The  use  of  the  eye  is  to  form  the  organ  of 
vision. 

Externally,  the  globe  of  the  eye  and  the 
transparent  cornea,  are  moistened  with  a 
most  limpid  fluid,  called  lachrymal,  or  tears  ; 
the  same  pellucid  subtile  fluid  exactly  fills 
all  the  pores  of  the  transparent  cornea  ;  for, 
deprived  of  this  fluid,  and  being  exposed  to 
the  air,  that  coat  of  the  eye  becomes  dry, 
shrivelled,  and  cloudy,  impeding  the  rays  of 
light. 

Eye-bright.     See  Euphrasia. 

Eyebrow.  Supercilium.  A  layer  of 
short  hair,  which  lies  thick  upon  the  integu- 
ments covering  the  superior  prominent  part 
of  the  orbit. 

Eyelid.  Palpebra.  The  semi-lunai- 
moveable  production  of  the  skin  which  co- 
vers the  eye  when  shut.  It  is  distinguished 
into  upper  and  under  eyelid. 
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•  or  ft.  In  a  prescription  these  letters 
are  abbreviations  of  Jiat,  or  Jiant,  let  it,  or 
them  be  made ;  thus  /.  bolus,  let  the  sub- 
stance or  substances  prescribed  be  made  into 
u  bolus. 

Fa'ba.     See  Bean. 
Fa'ba  cra'ssa.     See  Scdum  telephium. 
Fa'ba  JEcypti'aca.     See  Nymphoea  JVe- 
Jumbo. 
Fa'ba  febri'itga.     See  Ignatia  amara. 
Fa'ba  i'ndica.     See  Ignatia  amara. 
Fa'ea  ma'jor.     The  Turkey  or  garden 
bean.     See  Bean. 

Fa'ba  mi'nor.  Equina  frasa.  The  horse- 
bean.  It  diners  no  otherwise  from  the  gar- 
den bean  than  in  being  less. 

Fa'ba  pecmu'rim.  Faba pichurim.  Faba 
pechuris.  An  oblong  oval,  brown,  and  pon- 
derous seed,  supposed  to  be  the  produce  of 
a  Laurus,  brought  from  the  Brazils.  Their 
BmeU  is  like  that  of  musk,  between  it  and 
the  scent  of  sassafras.  They  are  exhibited 
as  carminatives  in  flatulent  colic?,  diarrhosas, 
and  dvyrntevif"-. 


Fa'ha  fuhga'trix.     See  Ricimts. 

Fa'ba  sa'acti  kjxa'tii.  See  Ignatia 
amara. 

Fa'ba  sui'lla.     See  Hyoscyaimts. 

Faba'ria.  (From  faba,  a  bean,  which 
it  resembles.)  Orphine.  See  iSedum  tele- 
phium. 

FABRICIUS,  Hikronymus,  bora  at 
Aquapendtnte  in  Italy,  1537.  He  studied  at 
Padua  under  Fullopius,  whom  he  succeeded 
as  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  there  ; 
which  office  he  held  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury with  great  credit,  and  died  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  eighty-two  universally  re- 
gretted. The  republic  of  Venice  also  con- 
ferred many  honours  upon  him.  He  is 
thought  to  have  been  the  first  to  notice  the 
valves  of  the  veins,  which  he  demonstrated 
in  1574.  But  his  surgical  works  obtained 
him  most  reputation :  indeed  he  has  been 
called  the  Father  of  modern  surgery.  His 
first  publication  in  1592  contained  five  Dis- 
sertations on  Tumours,  Wounds,  Ulcers, 
Fractures,  and  Dislocations.     He  afterward 
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added  another  part,  treating  of  all  the  Dis- 
eases which  are  curable  by  manual  Ope- 
ration. This  work  passed  through  seventeen 
editions  in  different  languages. 

FABRICIUS,  James,  was  born  at  Ros- 
tock in  1577.  After  travelling  through  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Europe,  he  graduated  at  Jena, 
and  soon  gained  extensive  practice.  He 
was  professor  of  medicine  and  the  mathe- 
matics at  Rostock  during  forty  years,  and 
Urst  physician  to  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburgh  ; 
afterward  went  to  Copenhagen,  and  was 
made  physician  to  the  kings  of  Norway  and 
Denmark,  and  died  there  in  1652.  He  has 
left  several  Tracts  on  Medical  Subjects. 

FABRICIUS,  Philip  Conrad,  pro- 
fessor  of  medicine  at  Helmstadt,  was  author 
if  several  useful  works  in  anatomy  and  sur- 
gery. His  first  treatise,  "  Idea  Anatomes 
Practicae,"  1741,  contained  some  new  di- 
rections, in  the  Art  of  Injection,  and  de- 
scribed several  branches  of  the  Portio  Dura, 
&c.  In  another  work  he  has  some  good 
observations  on  the  Abuse  of  Trepan- 
ning. 

FABRICIUS,  William,  better  known 
by  the  name  of  Hildanus,  from  Hilden,  in 
Switzerland,  where  he  was  born  in  1560. 
He  repaired  to  Lausanne,  to  complete  his 
knowledge  of  surgery,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
six  ;  and  distinguished  himself  there  by  his 
assiduity,  and  the  successful  treatment  of 
many  difficult  cases.  He  studied  medicine 
also.,  and  went  to  practise  both  arts  at 
Payenne  in  1605 ;  but  ten  years  after  was 
invited  to  Berne  by  the  senate,  who  granted 
him  a  pension.  In  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  severe  illness  prevented  his  professional 
exertions,  which  had  procured  him  general 
esteem,  and  high  reputation.  His  death 
occurred  in  1634.  His  works  were  written 
in  German,  but  have  been  mostly  translated 
into  Latin.  He  published  five  '•  Centuries 
of  Observations,1'  which  present  many  cu- 
rious facts,  as  also  several  instruments  in- 
vented by  him. 

FACE.  The  lower  and  anterior  part  of 
the  cranium,  or  skull. 

FA'CIAL.  Belonging  to  the  face ;  as 
facial  nerve,  &c. 

FA'CIAL  NERVE.  Nervus  facialis. 
Portio  Dura  of  the  auditory  nerve.  These 
nerves  are  two  in  number,  and  are  properly 
the  eighth  pair;  but  are  commonly  called 
the  seventh,  being  reckoned  with  the  audi- 
tory, which  is  the  portio  mollis  of  the  se- 
venth pair.  They  arise  from  the  fourth 
ventricle  of  the  brain,  pass  through  the  pe- 
trous portion  of  the  temporal  bone  to  the 
face,  where  they  form  the  pes  anserinus, 
which  supplies  the  integuments  of  the  face 
and  forehead. 

FA'CIES  HIPPOCRA'TICA.  That  par- 
ticular disposition  of  the  features  which 
immediately  precedes  the  stroke  of  death  is 
bo  called,  because  it  has  been  so  admirably 
described  bv  Hippocrates, 


Fa'ciks  ru'bra.     See  Gittla  rosunu. 
FACTITIOUS.     A   term  applied  to 
thing  which  is  made  by  art,  in  opposition  to 
that  which  is  native,  or  found  already  n 
in  nature. 

FA'CULTY.     Facultas.      The  pow« ■, 
ability  by  which  anv  action  is  performed. 
F/E'CES.     The  plural  of  fax.     The 
vine  excretions. 

FiE'CULA.  (Diminutive  of  fax.)  A 
substance  obtained  by  bruising  or  grinding 
certain  vegetables  in  water.  It  is  that  part 
which,  after  a  little,  falls  to  the  bottom, 
The  faccula  of  plants  differs  principally  from 
gum  or  mucus  in  being  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  in  which  it  falls  with  wonderful  quick- 
ness. There  are  few  plants  which  do  not 
contain  faocula  ;  but  the  seeds  of  gramineous 
and  leguminous  vegetables,  and  all  tub< 
roots  contain  it  most  plentifully. 

FiEX.      The  alvine  excretions  are  called 
f(p.ces. 

FAGA'RA.       (From  fagus,    the    beech, 
which  it  resembles.)     The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.      Class, 
Tttrandria.     Order,  Monogynia. 
Faga'ra  ma'jor.     See  Fagara  plerota. 
Faga'ra    octa'ndra.      The  systematic 
name    of  the  plant  which  affords  Tacama- 
haca,   which  is    a   resinous    substance  that 
exudes  both  spontaneously,    and  when  in- 
cisions are  made  into  the  stem  of  this  tree: 
Fagara  foliolis  tomcnlosis  of  Linnaeus,  and 
not  as  was  formerly  supposed  from  the  Popu- 
lus  balsamifera  Linnaei.  Two  kinds  of  a  taca- 
mahaca  are  met  with  in  the  shops.    The  best, 
called,  from  its  being  collected  in  a  kind  of 
gourd  shell,  tacamahaca  in  shells,  is  some- 
what unctuous  and  soft,  of  a  pale  yellowish 
or    greenish    colour,    a  bitterish    aromatic 
taste,   and  a  fragrant   delightful    smell,  ap- 
proaching to  that  of  lavender  and  ambergris. 
The  more  common  sort  is  in  semi-transpa- 
rent grains,  of  a  whitish,  yellowish,  brownish, 
or  greenish  colour,  and  of   a   less   grateful 
smell  than  the  former.       Tacamahaca  was 
formerly  in  high  estimation  as  an  ingredient 
in  warm  stimulating  plasters  ;   and  although 
seldom  used  internally,  it  may  be  given  with 
advantage  as  a  corroborant  and  astringent 
balsamic. 

Faga'ra  plero'ta.  Fagara  major.  Cas- 
tana  Lusonis.  Cubcbis.  Fagara  plerotu 
of  Linnaeus.  A  plant  found  in  the  Phi- 
lippine islands.  The  berries  are  aromatic, 
and,  according  to  Avicenna,  heating,  drying, 
good  for  cold,  weak  stomachs,  and  astringent 
to  the  bowels. 

Fagopy'rum.  (From  qnyaf,  the  beech, 
and  5ru/>s?,  wheat :  because  its  seeds  were 
supposed  to  resemble  the  mast,  i.  e.  fruit  of 
beech.)     See  Polygonum  fagopyrvm. 

Fagotri'ticum.  See  Polygonum  fago- 
pyrum. 

FA'GUS.     (From  <$>*>»,  to  eat ;   its  nut 
being  one  of  the  first  fruits  used  by  man.) 
J,  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  tb,e 
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Lixuaean  system.     Class,  Monacia.     Order, 
JPohjandria. 

I  he  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  beech. 
tylvatica. 
Fa'ous  <  asta'nea.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  chesnut-tree.  Castanea.  Lopima. 
Mo/a.  Glans  Juris  Tlieophrasti.  Jupiter's 
acorn,  and  Sardinian  acorn.  The  common 
chesnut.  The  fruit  of  this  plant,  Fagus 
castanea :  folds  lanccolatis,  acuminato-ser- 
ratis,  sub/us  nudis,  of  Linnaeus,  are  much 
esteemed  as  an  article  of  luxury,  after 
dinner.  Toasting  renders  them  more  easy 
of  digestion ;  but,  notwithstanding,  they 
must  be  considered  as  improper  for  weak 
stomachs.  They  are  moderately  nourishing, 
as  containing  sugar,  and  much  farinaceous 
substain 

Fagus  syi-va'tica.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  beech- tree.  Fagus.  Also  called 
Oxya,  Balanda,  Valanida.  The  beech-tree. 
The  fruit  and  interior  bark  of  this  tree,  Fa- 
gus sylralica  ;  foliis  oratis,  obsolete  scrratis, 
of  Linnaeus,  are  occasionally  used  medici- 
nally, the  former  in  obstinate  headach,  and 
the  latter  in  the  cure,  of  hectic  fever.  The 
oil  expressed  from  beech-nuts  is  supposed  to 
destroy  worms ;  a  child  may  take  two 
drachms  of  it  night  and  morning  ;  an  adult, 
an  ounce.  The  poor  people  in  Silesia  use 
this  oil  instead  of  butter. 

Fainting.     See  Syncope. 

Fairbdrn  water.  A  sulphureous  water 
in  the  county  of  Ross,  in  the  north  of 
England. 

FA'LCIFORM  PRO'CESS.  (Paid- 
formis  ;  from  folx,  a  scythe,  and  forma,  re- 
semblance.) The  falx.  A  process  of  the 
dura  mater,  that  arises  from  the  cristi  galli, 
separates  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  and 
terminates  in  the  tentorium. 

Fai,BE'lla.  Contorted  lint,  used  for 
compresses. 

Falling  sickness.     See  Epilepsia. 

Fallopian  tube.     See  Tuba  Fallopiana. 

Fallopian  ligament.     See    PoiiparCs  liga- 

J'Kltt. 

FALLOPIUS,  Gabriel,  a  physician  of 
Modena,  was  born  about  the  year  1523. 
He  showed  early  great  zeal  in  anatomy, 
botany,  chemistry,  and  other  branches  of 
knowledge  ;  and  after  studying  in  Italy, 
travelled  to  other  countries  for  his  improve- 
ment. In  1548,  lie  was  appointed  professor 
of  anatomy  at  Pisa,  and  three  years  after  at 
Padua  ;  where  he  also  taught  botany,  but 
with  les-  celebrity.  His  death  happened  in 
1563.  He  distinguished  himself,  not  only 
as  an  anatomist,  but  also  in  medicine  and 
surgery.  Douglas  has  characterized  him, 
as  highly  systematic  in  teaching,  successful 
in  treating  diseases,  and  expeditious  in  ope- 
rating. Some  of  the  discoveries,  to  which 
lie  laid  claim,  appear  to  have  been  anticipa- 
ted; as  ior  instance,  the  tubes,  proceeding 
r  the  uterus,  though  generally  called 
him  Fallopian.    However,  he  has  the 


merit  of  recovering  many  of  the  observa- 
tions of  the  ancients,  which  had  fallen  into 
oblivion.  His  "  Observations  Anatomicae," 
published  in  1561,  was  one  of  the  best 
works  of  the  16th  century  ;  in  this  some  of 
the  errors,  which  had  escaped  his  master, 
Vesalius,  are  modestly  pointed  out.  Many 
other  publications,  ascribed  to  him,  were 
printed  after  his  death  ;  some  of  which  are 
evidently  spurious. 

FALX.     See  Falciform  process. 

Fa'mes  cani'na.    See  Bulimia. 

Famigerati'ssimum  empla  'strum. 
(From  famigeratus,  renowned  ;  from  fama, 
fame,  and  gero,  to  bear ;  so  named  from  its 
excellence.)  A  plaster  used  in  intermittent 
fevers,  made  ot  aromatic,  irritating  sub- 
stances, and  applied  to  the  wrists. 

FA'RFARA.  (From  farfarus,  the  white 
poplar ;  so  called  because  its  leaves  re- 
semble those  of  the  white  poplar.)  See 
Tussilago. 

FARI'NA.  (From  far,  corn,  of  which 
it  is  made.)  Meal,  or  flour.  A  term  given 
to  the  pulverulent  and  glutinous  part  of 
wheat,  and  other  seeds,  which  is  obtained 
by  grinding  and  sifting.  It  is  highly  nutri- 
tious, and  consists  of  gluten,  starch,  and  mu- 
cilage.    See  Triticum. 

FARINA'CEA.  (From  farina,  flour.) 
This  term  includes  all  those  substances,  em- 
ployed as  aliment,  called  cerealia,  legumina, 
and  nuces  oleosas. 

FARINACEOUS.  A  term  given  ta 
all  articles  of  food  which  contain  farina. 
See  Farina. 

Farina'rium.     See  Alica. 

Fa'rreus.  (From  far,  corn.)  Scurfy. 
An  epithet  of  urine,  where  it  deposites  a 
branny  sediment. 

FA'SCIA.  (From  fascis,  a  bundle  ;  be- 
cause, by  means  of  a  band,  materials  are 
collected  into  a  bundle.)  Ligatio.  Li- 
gatura.  Alligatura.  A  bandage,  fillet,  or 
roller. 

2.  The  aponeurotic  expansions  of  mus- 
cles, which  bind  parts  together,  are  termed 
fascial. 

V  AS  C  I A  L  AT  A.  A  thick  and  strong 
tendinous  expansion,  sent  off  from  the  back, 
and  from  the  tendons  of  the  glutei  and  ad- 
jacent muscles,  to  surround  the  muscles  of 
the  thigh.  It  is  the  thickest  on  the  outside 
of  the  thigh  and  leg,  but  towards  the  in- 
side of  both  becomes  gradually  thinner.  A 
little  below  the  trochanter  major,  it  is  firmly 
fixed  to  the  linea  aspera  ;  and,  farther  down, 
to  that  part  of  the  head  of  the  tibia  that  is 
next  the  fibula,  where  it  sends  off  the  tendi- 
nous expansion  along  the  outside  of  the 
leg.  It  serves  to  strengthen  the  action  of 
the  muscles,  by  keeping  them  firm  in  their 
proper  places  when  in  action,  particularly 
the  tendons  that  pass  over  the  joints  wher^ 
this  membrane  is  thickest. 

Fascia'lis.  (Fascialis,  sc.  mnsculus.) 
See  Tensor  vagiiirpfemoris. 
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Fasciato.  (From fascia,  a  fillet.)  The 
binding  up  any  diseased  or  wounded  part 
with  bandages. 

FASCI'CULUS.  (From fastis,  a  bundle.) 
A  handful. 

FAT.  Adeps.  A  concrete  oily  matter 
contained  in  the  cellular  membrane  of  ani- 
mals, of  a  white  or  yellowish  colour,  with 
little  or  no  smell,  nor  taste.  It  differs  in  dif- 
ferent animals  in  solidity,  colour,  taste,  &c. 
and  likewise  in  the  same  animal  at  different 
ages.  In  infancy  it  is  white,  insipid,  and 
not  very  solid;  in  the  adult  it  is  firm  and 
yellowish,  and  in  animals  of  an  advanced 
age,  its  colour  is  deeper,  its  consistence  va- 
rious, and  its  taste  in  general  stronger.  Fat 
meat  is  nourishing  to  those  that  have  strong 
digestive  powers.  It  is  used  externally,  as  a 
softening  remedy,  and  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  ointments  and  plasters. 

Fatu'itas.  (From  fatuus,  9illy.)  Fool- 
ishness.    A  synonym  of  Amentia. 

FAU'CES.  (Faux,  pi.  fauces.)  Isth- 
mion.  Amphibranchia.  A  cavity  behind 
the  tongue,  palatine  arch,  uvula,  and  ton- 
sils :  from  which  the  pharynx  and  larynx 
proceed. 

Fau'fel.    Terra  japonica,  or  catechu. 

Fava'go  austra'lis.  (From  favus,  a 
lioney-comb,  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
honey-comb.)     A  species  of  bastard  sponge. 

Fa'vus.  A  honey-comb.  A  species  of 
achor,  or  foul  ulcer. 

FE'BRES.  An  order  in  the  class  py- 
rexia, of  Cullen,  characterized  by  the  pre- 
sence of  pyrexia,  without  primary  local  af- 
fection. 

FEBRI'CUL  A.  (Dim.  oifebris,  a  fever.) 
A  term  employed  to  express  a  slight  degree 
of  symptomatic  fever. 

Febri'fuca.  (From  febrem  fugare,  to 
drive  away  a  fever.)  The  plant  fever-few ; 
lesser  centaury. 

FE'BRIFUGE.  (Febrifaga,  homfebris, 
a  fever,  and/ugo,  to  drive  away.)  A  medi- 
cine that  possesses  the  property  of  abating 
the  violence  of  any  fever. 

Febri'fugum  cr^'wh.  Regulus  of  an- 
timony. 

Feeri'fugum  o'leum.  Febrifuge  oil. 
The  flowers  of  antimony,  made  with  sal- 
ammoniac  and  antimony  sublimed  together, 
and  exposed  to  the  air,  when  they  deli- 
quesce. 

Febri'fugus  pul'vis.  Febrifuge  powder. 
The  Germans  give  this  name  to  the  pulvis 
stypticus  Helvetii.  In  England,  a  mixture  of 
oculi  cancrorum  and  emetic  tartar,  in  the 
proportion  of  half  a  drachm  and  two  grains, 
has  obtained  the  same  name  ;  in  fevers  it  is 
given  in  doses  of  gr.  iij  to  iv. 

Febri'fugi's  sal.  Regenerated  marine 
salt. 

Febri'fugus  spi'ritus  Doanwr  Cl.UT  - 
ton.  _,{r.  Clulton's  febrifuge  spirit.  An  im- 
perfect   ether,    which  ia  sometimes  given 


diluted    in    water,  as   a  common    drink  iu 
fevers. 

FE'BRIS.  (Febris,  -is,  f.  from  fcrreo, 
to  burn.)  A  fever.  A  disease  characterized 
by  an  increase  of  heat,  an  accelerated  pul-o, 
a  foul  tongue,  and  an  impaired  state  of  sevr- 
ral  functions  of  the  body. 

Fe'bris  a'lba.     See  Chlorosis. 
Fe'bris  amphimeri'na.  A  quotidian,  or 
remittent  fever; 

Fe'bris  angino'sa.  The  scarlatina  anginosa. 
Fe'bris  apmtuo'sa.     An  aphthous  fever. 
Fe'bris  a'rdens.     A  burning  inllamma- 
tory  fever. 

Fe'bris  asso'des.  A  tertian  fever,  with 
extreme  restlessness. 

Fe'bris  autcmna'lis.  An  autumnal  or 
bilious  fever. 

Fe'bris  bpllo'sa.  The  pemphigus,  or 
vesicular  fever. 

Fe'bris  cacato'ria.  An  intermittent, 
with  diarrhoea. 

Fe'bris  ca'rcercm.    The  prison  fever. 
Fe'bris  catarrh A'i.is.Thecatarrhal fever. 
Fe'bris  chole'rica.    A  fever  with  bili- 
ous diarrhoea. 

FE'BRIS  CONTI'NUA.  A  continued 
fever.  A  division  of  the  order  fibres,  in 
the  class  pyrexia  of  Cullen.  Continued 
fever9  have  no  intermission,  but  exacer- 
bations come  on  usually  twice  in  one  day. 
The  genera  of  continued  fever  are:  1.  Sg- 
nocha,  or  inflammatory  fever,  known  by 
increased  heat ;  pulse  frequent,  strong,  anct 
hard ;  urine  high  coloured ;  senses  not 
much  impaired.  See  Synocha.  2.  Typhus; 
or  putrid-tending  fever,  which  is  conta- 
gious, and  is  characterized  by  moderate  heat ; 
quick,  weak,  and  small  pulse ;  senses  much 
impaired,  and  great  prostration  of  strength. 
This  genus  has  two  species ;  Typhus  pete- 
fhialis,  attended  with  petechiae ;  and  Typhus 
icterodes,  or  yellow  lever ;  and  of  the  former 
there  are  two  varieties ;  Typhus  milior,  or 
nervous  fever  ;  and  Typhus gravior,  or  putrid 
fever.  See  Febris  nervosa,  and  Typhus.  3. 
Synochus,  or  mixed  fever.     See  Synochvs. 

Fe'bris  elo'des.  A  fever  with  con- 
tinual and  profuse  sweating. 

Fe'bris  epi'ala.  A  fever  with  a  con- 
tinual sense  of  cold. 

Fe'bris  erysipelato'sa.  See  Erysipelas. 
Fe'bris  exanthema'tica.    Fever  with 
eruption. 
Fe'bris  fi.a'va.    The  yellow  fever. 
FE'BRIS    HE'CTICA.     A  genus  of  dis- 
ease in  the  class  pyrexw,  and  order  febris 
of  Cullen.     It  is  known  by  exacerbations  at 
noon,  butgreater  in  the  evening,  with  slight 
remissions  in  the  morning,  after  nocturnal 
sweats  ;  the   urine  depositing  a  furfuraceo- 
lateritious  sediment ;  appetite  good ;  thirst 
moderate.     Hectic  fever  is  symptomatic  of 
chlorosis,  scrophula,  phthisis,   diseased   vis- 
cera,  &c. 

Fe'bris  hunga'rica.    A  speciea  of  (<-■ 
tian  fever. 
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Fb'bris  hvdro'des.  A  fever  with  pro- 
fuse sweats. 

Fe'bris  inflammato'ria.    SeeSynocha. 

Fu'bris  castre'jvsis.  A  camp  fever,  ge- 
nerally tvphus. 

FE'BRIS  INTERMITTENS.  An  in- 
termittent fever,  or  ague.  A  division  of 
the  order  febrcs  of  C  ullen,  in  the  class  py- 
rexia. Intermittent  fevers  are  known  by  cold, 
hot,  and  sweating  stages,  in  succession,  at- 
tending each  paroxysm,  and  followed  by  an 
intermission  or  remission.  There  are  three 
genera  of  intermittent  fevers  and  several 
varieties. 

1.  Intermittens  quotidiana.  A  quotidian 
ague.  The  paroxysms  return  in  the  morning, 
at  an  interval  of  about  twenty-four  hours. 

2.  Intermittens  tertiana.  A  tertian  ague. 
The  paroxysms  commonly  come  on  at  mid- 
day, at  an  interval  of  about  forty-eight  hours. 

3.  Intermittens  quartana.  A  quartan 
ague.  The  paroxysms  come  on  in  the  af- 
ternoon, with  an  interval  of  about  seventy- 
two  hours.  The  tertain  ague  is  most  apt 
to  prevail  in  the  spring,  and  the  quartan  in 
autumn. 

Of  the  quotidian,  tertian,  and  quartan 
intermittents,  there  are  several  varieties  and 
forms ;  as  the  double  tertian,  having  a  pa- 
roxysm every  day,  with  the  alternate  parox- 
ysms, similar  to  one  another.  The  double 
tertian,  with  two  paroxyms  every  other  day. 
The  triple  tertian,  with  two  paroxysms  on  one 
day,  and  another  on  the  next.  The  double 
quartan,  with  two  paroxysms  on  the  first  day, 
none  on  the  second  and  third,  and  two  again 
on  the  fourth  day.  The  double  quartan,with  a 
paroxysm  on  the  first  day,  another  on  the 
second,  but  none  on  the  third.  The  triple 
quartan,  with  three  paroxysms  every  fourth 
day.  The  triple  quartan,  with  a  paroxysm 
every  day,  every  fourth  paroxysm  being 
similar. 

When  these  fevers  arise  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  they  are  called  vernal  ;  and  when  in  the 
autumn,  they  are  known  by  the  name  of  au- 
tumnal. Intermittents  often  prove  obstinate, 
and  are  of  long  duration,  in  warm  climates  ; 
and  they  not  unfrequently  resist  every  mode 
of  cure,  so  as  to  become  very  distressing 
to  the  patient :  and  by  the  extreme  debility 
which  they  thereby  induce,  often  give  rise  to 
other  chronic  complaints. 

It  seems  to  be  pretty  generally  acknow- 
ledged, that  marsh  miasmata,  or  the  effluvia, 
arising  from  stagnant  water,or  marshy  ground, 
when  acted  upon  by  heat,  are  the  most  fre- 
quent exciting  causes  of  this  fever.  In 
marshes,  the  putrefaction  of  both  vegetable 
and  animal  matter  is  always  going  forward,  it 
is  to  be  presumed ;  and  hence  it  has  been  gene- 
rally conjectured,  that  vegetable  and  animal 
putrefaction  imparted  a  peculiar  quality  to 
the  effluvia  arising  from  thence.  We  are  not 
yet  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances, 
which  are  requisite  to  render  marsh  miasma 
productive  of  the  intermittents  ;  but  it  may 


be  presumed  that  a  moist  atmosphere  has  a 
considerable  influence  in  promoting  its  action. 
A  watery  poor  diet,  great  fatigue,  long 
watching,  grief,  much  anxiety,  exposure  to 
cold,  lying  in  damp  rooms  or  beds,  wear- 
ing damp  linen,  the  suppression  of  some 
long-accustomed  evacuation,  or  the  reces- 
sion of  eruptions,  have  been  ranked  among 
the  exciting  causes  of  intermittents  ;  but  it  is 
more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  these  circum- 
stances act  only  by  inducing  that  state  of 
the  body,  which  predisposes  to  these  com- 
plaints. By  some,  it  has  been  imagined  that 
an  intermittent  fever  may  be  communi- 
cated by  contagion ;  but  this  suppositioa 
is  by  no  means  consistent  with  general  obser- 
vation. 

One  peculiarity  of  this  fever  is,  its  great, 
susceptibility  of  a  renewal  from  very  slight 
causes,  as  from  the  prevalence  of  an  easterly 
wind,  even  without  the  repetition  of  the  ori- 
ginal exciting  cause.  It  would  appear  that 
a  predisposition  is  left  in  the  habit,  which 
favours  the  recurrence  of  the  complaint. 
In  this  circumstance,  intermittents  differ 
from  most  other  fevers,  as  it  is  well  known, 
that  after  a  continued  fever  has  once  occur- 
red, and  been  removed,  the  person  so  af- 
fected is  by  no  means  so  liable  to  a  fresh  at- 
tack of  the  disorder,  as  one  in  whom  it  had 
never  taken  place. 

We  have  not  yet  attained  a  certain  know- 
ledge of  the  proximate  cause  of  an  intermit- 
tent fever,  but  a  deranged  state  of  the  stomach 
and  primae  viae  is  that  which  is  most  generally 
ascribed. 

Each  paroxysm  of  an  intermittent  fever" 
is  divided  into  three  different  stages,  which 
are  called  the  cold,  the  hot,  and  the  sweati/i"- 
stages  or  Jits. 

The  cold  stage  commences  with  languor, 
a  sense  of  debility  and  sluggishness  in  mo- 
tion, frequent  yawning  and  stretching,  and 
an  aversion  to  food.  The  face  and  extre- 
mities become  pale,  the  features  shrink,  the 
bulk  of  every  external  part  is  diminished, 
and  the  skin  over  the  whole  body  appeal's 
constricted,  as  if  cold  had  been  applied  to 
it.  At  length  the  patient  feels  very  cold,  and 
universal  rigours  come  on  with  pains  in  the 
head,  back,  loins,  and  joints,  nausea  and  vo- 
miting of  bilious  matter ;  the  respiration  is 
small,  frequent,  and  anxious  ;  the  urine  is 
almost  colourless  ;  sensibility  is  greatly  im- 
paired ;  the  thoughts  are  somewhat  confused  : 
and  the  pulse  is  small,  frequent,  and  often  irre- 
gular. In  a  few  instances,  drowsiness  and 
stupor  have  prevailed  in  so  high  a  degree  as  to 
resemble  coma  or  apoplexy ;  but  this  is  by  no 
means  usual. 

These  symptoms  abating  after  a  short 
time,  the  second  stage  commences  with  an 
increase  of  heat  over  the  whole  body,  red- 
ness of  the  face,  dryness  of  the  skin,  thirst, 
pain  in  the  head,  throbbing  in  the  tem- 
ples, anixety  and  restlessness ;  the  respira  - 
tir.n  ia  fuller  and  more  free,  but  still 
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quent ;  the  tongue  is  furred,  and  the  pulse  has 
become  regular,  hard,  and  full.  If  the  attack 
has  been  very  severe,  then  perhaps  delirium 
will  arise. 

When  these  symptoms  have  continued 
for  some  time,  a  moisture  breaks  out  on  the 
forehead,  and  by  degrees  becomes  a  sweat, 
and  this,  at  length,  extends  over  the  whole 
body.  As  this  sweat  continues  to  flow,  the 
heat  of  the  body  abates,  the  thirst  ceases,  and 
most  of  the  f  nctions  are  restored  to  their 
ordinary  state.  This  constitutes  the  third 
stage. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  in  dif- 
ferent cases  these  phenomena  may  prevail  in 
different  degrees,  and  their  mode  of  succes- 
sion vary  ;  that  the  series  of  them  may  be 
more  or  less  complete  ;  and  that  the  several 
stages,  in  the  time  they  occupy,  may  be  in 
different  proportions  to  one  another. 

Such  a  depression  of  strength  has  been 
known  to  take  place  on  the  attack  of  an  in- 
termittent, as  to  cut  off  the  patient  at  once  ; 
but  an  occurrence  of  this  kind  is  very  uncom- 
mon. 

Patients  are  seldom  destroyed  in  inter- 
mittents  from  general  inflammation,  or  from 
a  fulness  of  the  vessels  either  of  the  brain  or 
of  the  thoracic  viscera,  as  happens  some- 
times in  n  continued  fever  ;  but  when  they 
continue  for  any  length  of  time,  they  are 
apt  to  induce  other  complaints, such  as  a  loss 
of  appetite,  flatulency,  scirrhus  of  the  liver, 
dropsical  swellings,  and  general  debility, 
which  in  the  end  now  and  then  prove 
fatal.  In  warm  climates,  particularly,  in- 
termittents  are  very  apt  to  terminate  in  this 
manner,  if  not  speedily  removed  ;  and  in 
some  cases,  they  degenerate  into  continued 
fevers.  When  the  paroxysms  are  of  short 
duration,  and  leave  the  intervals  quite  free, 
we  may  expect  a  speedy  recovery  ;  but  when 
they  are  long,  violent,  and  attended  with 
much  anxiety  and  delirium,  the  event  may 
be  doubtful.  Relapses  are  very  common  to 
this  fever  at  the  distance  of  five  or  six 
months,  or  even  a  year;  autumnal  intermit- 
tents  are  more  difficult  to  remove  than  vernal 
ones,  and  quartans  more  so  than  the  other 
types. 

Dissections  of  those  who  have  died  of  an 
intermittent,  show  a  morbid  state  of  many  of 
the  viscera  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  ;  but 
the  liver,  and  organs  concerned  in  the  forma- 
tion of  bile,  as  likewise  the  mesentery,  are 
those  which  are  usually  most  affected. 

The  treatment  of  an  intermittent  fever 
resolves  itself  into  those  means,  which  may 
be  employed  during  a  paroxysm  to  arrest 
its  progress,  or  to  mitigate  its  violence ; 
and  those,  which  may  prevent  any  return, 
and  effect  a  permanent  cure  :  this  forms 
of  course  the  more  important  part  of  the 
plan  ;  but  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  pal- 
liate urgent  symptoms ;  and  it  is  always  de- 
sirable to  suspend  a  paroxysm,  if  possible, 
not  only  to  prevent  mischief,  but  also  that 


there  may  be  more  time  for  the  use  »i 
most  effectual  remedies.  When  therefore 
a  fit  is  commencing,  or  shortly  expected,  we 
may  try  to  obviate  it  by  some  of  those  means, 
which  excite  movements  of  an  opposite  des- 
cription in  the  system  :  an  emetic  will  ge- 
nerally answer  the  purpose,  determinm0- 
the  blood  powerfully  to  the  surface  of  the 
body  ;  or  a  full  dose  of  opium,  assisted  by 
the  pediluvium,  <fce.  ;  ether  also,  and  various 
stimulant  remedies  will  often  succeed,  but 
these  may  perhaps  aggravate,  should  they 
not  prevent  the  fit ;  the  cold  bath,  violent 
exercise,  strong  impressions  on  the  mind, Sic. 
have  likewise  been  occasionally  employed 
with  effect.  Should  the  paroxysm  have 
already  come  on,  and  the  cold  stage  be 
very  severe,  the  warm  bath,  and  cordial  dia- 
phoretics in  repeated  moderate  doses  may  as- 
sist in  bringing  warmth  to  the  surface  :  when 
on  the  contrary  great  heat  prevails,  the  anti- 
phlogistic plan  is  to  be  pursued  ;  and  it  may 
be  sometimes  advisable,  when  an  organ  of 
importance  is  much  pressed  upon,  to  take 
some  blood  locally,  or  even  from  the  general 
system,  if  the  patient  is  plethoric  and  robust: 
and  where  profuse  perspirations  occur,  acidu- 
lated drink  may  be  exhibited,  with  a  little 
wine  to  support  the  strength,  keeping  the  sur- 
face cool  at  the  same  time.  In  the  intermis- 
sions, in  conjunction  with  a  generous  diet, 
moderate  exercise,  and  other  means  calcu- 
lated to  improve  the  vigour  of  the  system  ; 
tonics  are  the  remedies  especially  relied 
upon.  At  the  head  of  these  we  must  cer- 
tainly place  the  cinchona,  which  taken  largely 
in  substance,  will  seldom  fail  to  cure  the  dis- 
ease, where  it  is  not  complicated  with  visceral 
affection  :  in  a  quotidian  an  ounce  at  least 
should  be  given  between  the  fits,  in  a 
tertian  half  as  much  more,  and  in  a  quar- 
tan two  ounces.  It  will  be  generally  bet- 
ter to  clear  out  the  prima  viae  before  thi» 
remedy  is  begun  with  ;  and  various  addi- 
tions may  often  be  required,  to  make  it 
agree  better  with  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
particularly  aromatics  and  other  stimulants, 
aperients  or  small  doses  of  opium,  according 
to  circumstances.  We  must  not  be  con- 
tent with  the  omission  of  a  single  paroxysm, 
but  continue  it  till  the  health  appears  fully 
established.  In  failure  of  the  cinchona  other 
vegetable  tonics  may  be  tried,  as  the  salix, 
gentian,  calumba,  and  other  bitters;  or  the 
astringents,  as  tormentil,  galls,  fcc.  ;  or  these 
variously  combined  with  each  other,  or  with 
aromatics.  The  mineral  acids  are  often 
powerfully  tonic,  and  the  sulphuric  has  been 
of  late  stated  to  have  proved  very  successful 
in  the  removal  of  this  disease.  Some  me- 
tallic preparations  are  also  highly  efficacious, 
particularly  the  liquor  arsenicalis,  which 
however  is  too  hazardous  a  remedy  to  be 
employed  indiscriminately  ;  it  must  be  given 
in  small  doses  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and 
its  effects  assiduously  watched.  The  sulphate 
of  zinc,  and  chalybeates  may  be  used  moi> 
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freely  alone,  or  preferably  joined  with  bit- 
ters. Where  visceral  disease  attends,  we 
can  hardly  succeed  in  curing  the  ague,  till 
this  be  removed ;  a  state  of  congestion,  or 
inflammatory  tendency,  may  require  local 
bleeding,  blistering,  purging,  &c.  ;  and 
tvhen  there  is  a  more  fixed  obstruction,  par- 
ticularly in  the  liver,  the  cautious  use  of 
mercury  will  be  most  likely  to  avail. 

Fe'bris  la'ctea.     Milk  fever. 

Fe'bris  le'nta  .     A  slow  fever. 

Fe'bris  lenticula'ris.  A  species  of 
petechial  fever. 

Fe'bris  mali'gna.  The  malignant  fever. 

Fe'bris  milia'ris.     The  miliary  lever. 

Fe'bris  morbillo'sa.     The  measles. 

FE'BRIS  NERVO'SA.  Febris  lento, 
nervosa.  The  nervous  fever.  A  variety  of  ty- 
phus, the  typhus  mitior  of  Cullen,  but  by  many 
considered  as  a  distinct  disease.  It  mostly 
begins  with  loss  of  appetite,  increased  heat 
and  vertigo  ;  to  which  succeed  nausea,  vo- 
miting, great  languor,  and  pain  in  the  head, 
which  is  variously  described,  by  some  like 
cold  water  pouring  over  the  top,  by  others 
a  sense  of  weight.  The  pulse,  before  little 
increased,  now  becomes  quick,  febrile,  and 
tremulous ;  the  tongue  is  covered  with  a 
white  crust,  and  there  is  great  anxiety  about 
the  praecordia.  Towards  the  seventh  or 
eighth  day,  the  vertigo  is  increased,  and 
tinnitus  aurium,  cophosis,  delirium,  and  a 
dry  and  tremulous  tongue,  take  place.  The 
disease  mostly  terminates  about  the  four- 
teenth or  twentieth  day.     See  Typhus. 

Fe'bris  nosocomio'rcm.  The  fever  of 
hospitals. 

Fe'bris  palu'stris.     The  marsh  fever. 

Fe'bris  pe'stilens.    The  plague. 

Fe'bris  petechia'lis.  Fever  with  pur- 
ple spots. 

Fe'bris  pu'trida.     See  Typhus. 

Fe'bris  scarlati'na.     Scarlet  fever. 

Fe'bris  sudato'ria.     Sweating  fever. 

Fe'bris  sv'nocha.     See  Synocha. 

Fe'bris  typho'des.     See  Typhus. 

Fe'bris  variolo'sa.  A  variolous  or 
small-pox  fever. 

Fe'bris  urtica'ria.  Fever  with  nettle- 
rash. 

Fe'bris  vesiculosa.     See  Erysipelas. 

Fe'cula.     See  Fcecula. 

Fei,.     See  Bile. 

Fei.  natp'r*.     See  Aloe. 

Fel-wort.  So  called  from  its  bitter  taste 
like  bile.     See  Gentiana. 

Felli'culps.     The  gall  bladder. 

Felli'flua  pa'ssio.  A  name  given  to 
cholera. 

Felon.     See  Paronychia. 

Fe'men.  (Quasi  ferimen,  from  fero,  to 
bear ;  so  called  because  it  i9  the  chief  sup- 
port of  the  body.)     The  thigh. 

Femora'lis  arte'ria.  A  continuation 
of  the  external  iliac  along  the  thigh,  from 
Poupart's  ligament  to  the  ham. 

Fe'moris  os.     See  Fcmvr. 
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FE'MUR.  (Femur,  7710m,  n.)  Os/emoris. 
The  thigh-bone.  A  long  cylindrical  bone,, 
situated  between  the  pelvis  and  tibia.  Its 
upper  extremity  affords  three  considerable 
processes  ;  these  are,  the  head,  the  trochanter 
major,  and  trochanter  minor.  The  head, 
which  forms  about  two-thirds  of  a  sphere,  19 
turned  inwards,  and  is  received  into  the  ace- 
tabulum of  the  os  innominatum,  with  which 
it  i9  articulated  by  enarthrosis.  It  is  covered 
by  a  cartilage,  which  is  thick  in  its  middle 
part,  and  thin  at  its  edges,  but  which  is 
wanting  in  its  lower  internal  part,  where  a 
round  spongy  fossa  is  observable,  to  which 
the  strong  ligament,  usually,  though  impro- 
perly called  the  round  one,  is  attached. 
This  ligament  is  about  an  inch  in  length* 
flattish,  and  of  a  triangular  shape,  having 
its  narrow  extremity  attached  to  the  fossa 
just  described,  while  its  broader  end  is  fixed 
obliquely  to  the  rough  surface  near  the  inner 
and  anterior  edge  of  the  acetabulum  of  the 
OS  innominatum,  so  that  it  appears  shorter 
internally  and  anteriorly  than  it  does  exter- 
nally and  posteriorly. 

The  head  of  the  os  femoris  is  supported 
obliquely,  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the 
bone,  by  a  smaller  part,  called  the  cervix, 
or  neck,  which  in  the  generality  of  subjects, 
is  about  an  inch  in  length.  At  its  basis 
we  observe  two  oblique  ridges,  which  ex- 
tend from  the  trochanter  major  to  the  tro- 
chanter minor.  Of  these  ridges,  the  pos- 
terior one  is  the  most  prominent.  Around! 
this  neck  is  attached  the  capsular  ligament 
of  the  joint,  which  likewise  adheres  to  the 
edge  of  the  cotyloid  cavity,  and  is  strength- 
ened anteriorly  by  many  strong  ligamen- 
tous fibres,  which  begin  from  the  lower 
and  anterior  part  of  the  ilium,  and  spreading 
broader  as  they  descend,  adhere  to  the 
capsular  ligament,  and  are  attached  to  the 
anterior  oblique  ridge  at  the  bottom  of  the 
neck  of  the  femur.  Posteriorly  and  exter- 
nally, from  the  basis  of  the  neck  of  the 
bone,  a  large  unequal  protuberance  stands 
out,  which  is  the  trochanter  major.  The 
upper  edge  of  this  process  is  sharp  and 
pointed  posteriorly,  but  is  more  obtuse 
anteriorly.  A  part  of  it  is  rough  and  un- 
equal, for  the  insertion  of  the  muscles ', 
the  rest  is  smooth,  and  covered  with  a  thin 
cartilaginous  crust,  between  which  and  the 
tendon  of  the  gluteus  maximus  that  slides 
over  it,  a  large  bursa  mucosals  interposed. 
Anteriorly,  at  the  root  of  this  process,  and 
immediately  below  the  bottom  of  the  neck, 
is  a  small  process  called  trochanter  minor. 
Its  basis  is  nearly  triangular,  having  its  two 
upper  angles  turned  towards  the  head  of 
the  femur  and  the  great  trochanter,  while 
its  lower  angle  is  placed  towards  the  body 
of  the  bone.  Its  summit  is  rough  and 
rounded.  These  two  processes  have  gotten 
the  name  of  trochanters,  from  the  muscles 
that  are  inserted  into  them  being  the  prin- 
cipal instruments  of  the  rotatory  motion  of 
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the  tbigh.  immediately  below  these  two 
processes  the  body  of  the  bone  may  be  said 
to  begin.  It  is  smooth  and  convex  before, 
but  is  made  hollow  behind  by  the  action  of 
the  muscles.  In  the  middle  of  this  pos- 
terior concave  surface  is  observed  a  rough 
ridge,  called  li'nea  aspera,  which  seems  to 
originate  from  the  trochanters,  and  extend- 
ing downwards,  divides  at  length  into  two 
branches,  which  terminate  in  the  tubero- 
sities near  the  condyles.  At  the  upper  part 
of  it,  blood-vessels  pass  to  the  internal  sub- 
stance of  the  bone,  by  a  hole  that  runs  ob- 
liquely upwards. 

The  lower  extremity  of  the  os  femoris 
is  larger  than  the  upper  one,  and  somewhat 
flattened,  so  as  to  form  two  surfaces,  of 
which  the  anterior  one  is  broad  and  convex, 
and  the  posterior  one  narrower  and  slightly 
concave.  This  end  of  the  bone  terminates 
in  two  large  protuberances,  called  condyles, 
which  are  united  before  so  as  to  form  a 
pulley,  but  are  separated  behind  by  a  con- 
siderable cavity,  in  which  the  crural  vessels 
and  nerves  are  placed  secure  from  the  com- 
pression to  which  they  would  otherwise  be 
exposed  in  the  action  of  bending  the  leg. 
Of  these  two  condyles,  the  external  one  is 
the  largest ;  and  when  the  bone  is  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  skeleton,  and  placed 
perpendicularly,  the  internal  condyle  pro- 
jects less  forwards,  and  descends  nearly 
three-tenths  of  an  inch  lower  than  the  ex- 
ternal one ;  but  in  its  natural  situation,  the 
bone  is  placed  obliquely,  so  that  both  con- 
dyles are  then  nearly  on  a  level  with  each 
other.  At  the  side  of  each  condyle,  exter- 
nally, there  is  a  tuberosity,  the  situation  of 
Avhich  is  similar  to  that  of  the  condyles  of 
the  os  humeri.  The  two  branches  of  the 
linea  aspera  terminate  in  these  tuberosities, 
which  are  rough,  and  serve  for  attachment 
of  ligaments  and  muscles. 
Funnel.  See  Anethum  fceniculum. 
Fdnnel,  hog's.  See  Pucedanum. 
FENE'STRA  OVA'LIS.  An  oblong  or 
elliptical  foramen,  between  the  cavity  of  the 
tympanum  and  the  vestibulum  of  the  ear. 
It  is  shut  by  the  stapes. 

FENE'STRA  ROTU'NDA.  A  round 
foramen,  leading  from  the  tympanum  to 
the  cochlea  of  the  ear.  It  is  covered  by 
a  membrane  in  the  fresh  subject. 

Finvgreek.  See  Trigonella  femum  grmcum. 
Fe'rine.     (Ferinus,  sc.  morbus,    savage 
or  brutal.)     A  term  occasionally  applied  to 
any  malignant  or  noxious  disease. 

FERMENTATION.  Fermentatio.  A 
spontaneous  commotion  in  a  vegetable 
substance,  by  which  its  properties  are 
totally  changed.  There  are  several  cir- 
cumstances required  in  order  that  fermen- 
tation may  proceed:  such  are,  1.  A  certain 
degree  of  fluidity:  thus,  dry  substances 
do  not  ferment  at  all.  2.  A  certain  degree 
of  heat.  3.  The  contact  of  air.  Chemists, 
after  Boerhaave.  have  distinguished    three 


kinds  of  fermentation  :  the  spirituous,  v 
affords  ardent  spirit ;  the  aretous,  which 
affords  vinegar,  or  acetic  acid;  and  the 
putrid  fermentation,  or  putrefaction,  which 
produces  volative  alkali.  The  conditions  ne- 
cessary   for    spirituous    fermentation    are, 

1.  A  saccharine  mucilage.  2.  A  degree 
of  fluidity  slightly  viscid.  3.  A  degree  of 
heat  between  55  and  65  of  Fahrenheit. 
4.  A  large  mass,  in  which  a  rapid  commo- 
tion may  be  excited.  When  these  four 
conditions  are  united,  the  spirituous  fer- 
mentation takes  place,  and  is  known  by 
the  following  characteristic  phenomena : 
1.  An  intestine  motion  takes  place.  2. 
The  bulk  of  the  mixture  then  becomes 
augmented.  3.  The  transparency  of  the 
fluid  is  diminished  by  opaque  filaments.  4. 
Heat  is  generated.  5.  The  solid  parts  mixed 
with  the  liquor  rise  and  float  in  consequence 
of  the  disengagement  of  elastic  fluid.  6.  A 
large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  disen- 
gaged in  bubbles.  All  these  phenomena 
gradually  cease  in  proportion  as  the  liquor 
loses  its  sweet  and  mild  taste,  and  it  be- 
comes brisk,  penetrating,  and  capable  of 
producing  intoxication.  In  this  manner 
wine,  beer,  cider,  &c.  are  made.  All  bodies 
which  have  undergone  the  spirituous  fer- 
mentation are  capable  of  passing  on  to  the 
acid  fermentation  ;  but  although  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  acid  fermentation  never  takes 
place  before  the  body  has  gone  through  the 
spirituous  fermentation,  yet  the  duration  of 
the  first  is  frequently  so  short  and  impercepti- 
ble, that  it  cannot  be  ascertained.  Besides  the 
bodies  which  are  proper  for  spirituous  fer- 
mentation, this  class  includes  all  sort3  of 
faecula  boiled  in  water.  The  conditions  re- 
quired for  the  acid  fermentation  are,  1.  A 
heat  from  70  to  85  degrees  of  Fahrenheit. 

2.  A  certain  degree  of  liquidity.  3.  The 
presence  of  atmospheric  air.  4.  A  mo- 
derate quantity  of  fermentable  matter.  The 
phenomena  which  accompany  this  fermen- 
tation, are  an  intestine  motion,  and  a  con- 
siderable absorption  of  air.  The  transparent 
liquor  becomes  turbid,  but  regains  its  lim- 
pidity when  fermentation  is  over.  The 
fermented  liquor  now  consists,  in  a  great 
measure,  of  a  peculiar  acid,  called  the  acetic 
acid,  or  vinegar.  Not  a  vestige  of  spirit 
remains,  it  being  entirely  decomposed ;  but 
the  greater  the  quantity  of  spirit  in  the  li- 
quor, previous  to  the  fermentation,  the 
greater  will  be  the  quantity  of  true  vinegar 
obtained.     See  also  Putrefaction. 

FERME'NTUM.  (Quasi  fervimentum. 
fromferveo,  to  work.)     Yest. 

Fern,  male.    See  Polypodiumjilix  mas. 

Fern,  female.    See  Pteris  aquilina. 

FERNEL,  John,  was  born  at  Clarc- 
mont,  near  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
He  went  at  the  age  of  19  to  prosecute  his 
studies  at  Paris,  and  distinguished  himself 
so  much,  that,  after  taking  the  degree  of 
master  of  arts  he   Wtes  chosen  professor  of 
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dialectics  in  his  college.  His  application 
then  became  intense,  till  a  quartan  ague 
obliged  him  to  seek  his  native  air :  and  on 
his  "return  to  Paris,  he  determined  on  the 
medical  profession,  and  taught  philosophy 
for  his  support,  till  in  1530,  he  took  his 
doctor's  degree.  Soon  after  he  married, 
and  speedily  got  into  extensive  practice; 
and  at  length  was  made  physician  to  the 
Dauphin,  who  afterward  became  Henry  II. 
He  was  obliged  to  accompany  that  monarch 
in  his  campaigns,  yet  he  still,  though  at  the 
we  of  sixty,  seldom  passed  a  day  without 
writing.  But  in  1558,  having  lost  his  wife 
of  a  fever,  he  did  not  long  survive  her.  His 
works  are  numerous  on  philosophical,  as 
well  as  medical  subjects :  of  the  latter  the 
most  esteemed  were  his  "  Medicina,"  dedi- 
cated to  Henry  II.,  and  a  posthumous  treatise 
on  fevers. 

Ferrame'mtum.     An  instrument  made 

of  iron. 

Fe'rri  alkali'ni  li'huor.  Solution  ol 
alkaline  iron.  "  Take  of  iron,  two  drachms 
and  a  half;  nitric  acid,  two  fluid-ounces; 
distilled  water,  six  fluid-ounces ;  solution  of 
subcarbonate  of  potash,  six  fluid-ounces. 
Having  mixed  the  acid  and  water,  pour 
them  upon  the  iron,  and  when  the  effer- 
vescence has  ceased,  pour  off  the  clear  acid 
solution;  add  this  gradually,  and  at  inter- 
vals, to  the  solution  of  subcarbonate  of 
potash,  occasionally  shaking  it,  until  it  has 
assumed  a  deep  brown-red  colour,  and  no 
further  effervescence  takes  place.  Lastly, 
set  it  by  for  six  hours,  and  pour  off  the 
clear  solution."  This  preparation  was  first 
described  by  Stahl,  and  called  tinctura 
martis  alkalina,  and  is  now  introduced  in 
the  Lond.  Fharm.  as  affording  a  combina- 
tion of  iron  distinct  from  any  other,  and  oiten 
applicable  to  practice.  The  dose  is  from 
half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm. 

Fe'rri  carbo'nas.  See  Ferri  subcar- 
bonas.  (  . 

Fe'rri  limatu'ra  purifica  ta.  1  uri- 
fied  iron  filings.  These  possess  tonic,  as- 
tringent, and  deobstruent  virtues,  and  are 
<  alculated  to  relieve  chlorosis  and  other  dis- 
eases in  which  steel  is  indicated,  where 
acidity  in  the  primal  viae  abounds. 

Fe'rri  rubi'go.     See  Ferri  subcarbonas. 

Fe'rri  subcarbonas.  Ferri  curbonas. 
Forum  prcseipitalum,  formerly  called  dialy- 
bis  rubigo p> xparala  and  ferri  rubigo.  Sub- 
ionate  of  iron.  "Take  of  sulphate  of 
iron,  eight  ounces;  subcarbonate  of  soda, 
six  ounces;  boiling  water,  a  gallon.  Dis- 
<olve  the  sulphate  of  iron  and  subcarbonate 
of  soda  separately,  each  in  four  pints  of 
water;  then  mix  the  solutions  together  and 
set  it  by,  that  the  precipitated  powder  may 
ide;  then  having  poured  off  the  super- 
natant liquor,  wash  the  subcarbonate  of 
iron  with  hot  water,  and  dry  it  upon  bibu- 
lous paper  ill  a  gentle  heat."  It  possesses 
mild  corroborant  ami  «timulffting  properties'. 
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and  is  exhibited  with  success  in  leucoirhaea, 
ataxia,  asthenia,  chlorosis,  dyspepsia,  rachitis, 
&c.     Dose  from  two  to  ten  grains. 

Fe'rri  sulphas.  Sulphate  of  iron ;  for- 
merly called  sal  martis,  vilriolum  martis, 
vitriolvm  ferri,  and  lately  ferritin  vitriulatum, 
Green  vitriol.  "Take  of  iron,  sulphuric 
acid,  of  each  by  weight,  eight  ounces; 
water,  four  pints.  Mix  together  the  sul- 
phuric acid  and  water  in  a  glass  vessel, 
and  add  thereto  the  iron;  then  after  the 
effervescence  has  ceased,  filter  the  solution 
through  paper,  and  evaporate  it  until  crys- 
tals form  as  it  cools.  Having  poured  away 
the  water,  dry  these  upon  bibulous  paper." 
This  is  an  excellent  preparation  of  iron, 
and  is  exhibited,  in  many  diseases,  as  a  styp- 
tic, tonic,  astringent,  and  anthelmintic.  Dose 
from  one  grain  to  five  grams. 

FE'RRUM.  (Ferritin,  -i,  neut.  the  ety- 
mology uncertain.)     See  Jrvrt. 

Fe'rrum  ammonia'tum.  Ammomated 
iron  ;  formerly  known  by  the  names  of  fiores 
martiales ;  flares  sails  ammoniaci  martiales  ; 
ens  martis;  ens  veneris  Boylei;  sal  martin 
muriaticum  sublimatum,  and  lately  by  the 
title  of  ferrum  ammoniacale.  "Take  ot 
subcarbonate  of  iron,  muriate  of  ammonia, 
of  each  a  pound.  Mix  them  intimately,  and 
sublime  by  immediate  exposure  to  a  strong 
fire;  lastly,  reduce  the  sublimed  ammo- 
niated  iron  to  powder."  This  preparation 
is  astringent  and  deobstruent,  in  doses 
from  3  to  15  grs.  or  more  in  the  form  of 
bolus  or  pills,  prepared  with  some  gum.  It 
is  exhibited  in  most  cases  of  debility,  in 
chlorosis,  asthenia,  monorrhagia,  intermit- 
tent fevers,  &c.  This,  or  some  other  strong 
preparation  of  iron,  as  the  Tinct.  ferri  mu- 
riatis,  Mr.  Cline  is  wont  to  recommend  in 
scirrhous  affections  of  the  breast.  See  Tinc- 
tura ferri  ammoniati. 

Fe'rruxM  tartariza'tum.  Tartarized 
iron.  A  tartrate  of  potash  and  iron;  for- 
merly called  tarlarus  chalybcaius ;  mam 
solubilis ;  ferrum  potabile.  "  Take  of  iron, 
a  pound  ;  supertartrate  of  potash,  powdered, 
two  pounds  ;  water,  a  pint.  Rub  them  to- 
gether ;  and  expose  them  to  the  air  in  a. 
broad  glass  vessel  for  eight  days,  then  dry  the 
residue  in  a  sand  bath,  and  reduce  it  to  a  very 
fine  powder.  Add  to  this  powder  a  pint 
more  water,  and  expose  it  for  eight  days 
longer,  then  dry  it,  and  reduce  it  to  a  very  fine 
powder."  Its  virtues  are  astringent  and  tonic, 
and  it  forms  in  solution  an  excellent  tonic- 
fomentation  to  contusions,  lacerations,  distor- 
tions, &c.  Dose  from  ten  grains  to  half  a 
drachm. 

Fe'rsjE.     The  measles. 

FE'RULA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class  Pen- 
tandna.     Order,  Digyni*. 

Fe'rui.a  Africa'na  uai.bani  fera.  I  he 
galbanum  plant. 

Fe'rvi.a  assafos'tida.  lhe  systeuii.1i. 
oante  of  the  ji^MWa  raaut.    ^afoj^ 
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Hingiseli  of  the  Persians.  AUild  ot  the 
Arabians.  By  some  thought  to  be  the 
trp,<ptov ,  vel  4579f  ciaqiov  of  Dioscorides,  The- 
ophrastus,  and  Hippocrates.  Laser  et  laser- 
'puium  of  the  Latins.  Assafoetida  gum  resin. 
The  plant  which  affords  this  gum  resin  is, 
ttie  Ferula  assafxtidafoliis  alternatim  sinua- 
tis,  obtusis,  of  Linnaeus.  It  grows  plentifully 
on  the  mountains  in  the  provinces  of  Choras- 
san  and  Laar,  in  Persia. 

The  process  of  obtaining  it  is  as  follows  : 
the  earth  is  cleared  away  from  the  top  of  the 
roots  of  the  oldest  plants;  the  leaves  and 
stalks  are  then  twisted  away,  and  made  into 
a  covering,  to  screen  the  root  from  the  sun  ; 
in  this  state  the  root  is  left  for  forty  days, 
when  the  covering  is  removed,  and  the  top 
ef  the  root  cut  off  transversely  ;  it  is  then 
screened  again  from  the  sun  for  forty-eight 
hours,  when  the  juice  it  exudes  is  scraped 
off,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  to  harden.  A 
second  transverse  section  of  the  root  is  made, 
and  the  exudation  suffered  to  continue  for 
forty-eight  hours,  and  then  scraped  off.  In 
this  manner  it  is  eight  times  repeatedly  col- 
lected in  a  period  of  six  weeks.  The  juice 
thus  obtained  has  a  bitter,  acrid,  pungent 
taste,  and  is  well  known  by  its  peculiar  nau- 
seous smell,  the  strength  of  which  is  the 
surest  test  of  its  goodness.  This  odour  is 
extremely  volatile,  and  of  course  the  drug 
loses  much  of  its  efficacy  by  keeping.  It  is 
brought  to  us  in  large  irregular  masses,  com- 
posed of  various  little  shining  lumps,  or 
grains,  which  are  partly  of  a  whitish  colour, 
partly  reddish,  and  partly  of  a  violet  hue. 
Those  masses  are  accounted  the  best  whieh 
are  clear,  of  a  pale  reddish  colour,  and  varie- 
gated with  a  great  number  of  elegant  white 
tears.  This  concrete  juice  consists  of  two- 
thirds  of  gum  and  one-third  of  resin,  and 
volatile  oil,  in  which  its  taste  and  smell  re- 
side. It  yields  all  its  virtues  to  alcohol. 
Triturated  with  water,  it  forms  a  milk-like 
mixture,  the  resin  being  diffused  by  the  me- 
dium of  the  gum.  Distilled  with  water,  it 
affords  a  small  quantity  of  essential  oil.  It 
is  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  foetid  gums, 
and  is  a  most  valuable  remedy.  It  is  most 
commonly  employed  in  hysteria,  hypochondri- 
asis, some  symptoms  of  dyspepsia,  flatulent 
c.elifs,  and  in  most  of  those  diseases  termed 
nervous,  but  its  chief  use  is  derived  from  its 
antispasmodic  effects;  and  it  is  thought  to 
fee  the  most  powerful  remedy  we  possess, 
for  those  peculiar  convulsive  and  spasmodic 
affeetions,  which  often  recur  in  the  first  of 
these  diseases,  both  taken  into  the  stomach 
and  in  the  way  of  enema.  It  is  also  recom- 
mended as  an  emmenagogue,  anthelmintic, 
antiasthmatic,  and  anodyne.  Dr.  Cullen 
prefers  it  as  an  expectorant  to  gum  ammoni- 
acum.  Where  we  wish  it  to  act  immediate- 
ly as  an  antispasmodic,  it  should  be  used  in 
u  fluid  form,  as  that  of  tincture,  from  half 
■a  drachm  to  two  drachms.  When  given  in 
Ihe  form  of  a  pill,  or  triturated  with  water, 


ns  usual  dose  is  from  5  to  620  grs.  When 
in  tire  form  of  enema,  one  or  two  drachms 
are  to  be  diffused  in  eight  ounces  of  warm 
milk  or  water.  It  is  sometimes  applied 
externally  as  a  plaster  and  stimulating  re- 
medy, in  hysteria,  &c. 

Fk'rula  mi'nor.  All-heal  of  jEscula- 
pius  ;  this  plant  is  said  to  be  detergent. 

Ferpla'cca.     The  ferula  galbanifera. 

Fever.     See  Febris. 

Feverfew.     See  Matricaria. 

Fi'ber.  (From  fiber,  extreme,  because 
it  resides  in  the  extremities  of  lakes  and 
rivers.)  The  beaver.  Castor  fiber,  of  Lin- 
naeus ;  it  has  two  excretory  follicles  near  the 
anus,  filled  with  an  unctuous  substance 
called  castor.     See  Castor. 

FIBRE.  Fibra.  An  anatomical  term 
for  a  very  simple  filament  supposed  to  be 
composed  of  earthy  particles,  connected  to- 
gether by  an  intermediate  gluten.  It  is 
owing  to  the  different  arrangements  of  the 
fibres  that  the  cellular  structure,  membrane?, 
muscles,  vessels,  nerves,  and  in  short  every 
part  of  the  body,  except  the  fluids,  are  form- 
ed. 

Fibre,   muscular.     See  Muscular  fibre. 

Fi'brink.  The  coagulable  lymph  is  so 
termed  by  the  French. 

FI'BULA.      (Quasi  figilula;    from  ftgo, 
to   fasten ;    so   named   because   it  joins  to- 
gether the  tibia  and  the  muscles.)     A  long 
bone  of  the  leg,  situated  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  tibia,  and  which  forms,  at  its  lower 
end,  the  outer  ankle.     Its  upper  extremity 
is  formed  into   an  irregular  head,  on  the  in- 
side of  which  is   a  slightly  concave  articu- 
lating surface,  which,  in  the  recent  subjects, 
is  covered  with  cartilage,  and  receives  the 
circular  flat  surface  under  the   edge  of  the 
external  cavity  of  the  tibia.     This  articula- 
tion is   surrounded  by  a  capsular  ligament, 
which  is  farther  strengthened  by  other  strong 
ligamentous    fibres,    so    as    to  allow  only  a 
small    motion     backward    and     forward. — - 
Externally,  the  head  of  the  fibula  is  rough 
and  protuberant,  serving  for  the  attachment 
of  ligaments,  and  for  the  insertion  of  the 
biceps  cruris  muscle.— Immediately  below 
it,  on  its  inner  side,  is  a  tubercle,  from  which 
a  part  of  the  gastrocnemius  internus  has  its 
origin.      Immediately  below    this  head  the 
body  of  the  bone  begins.     It  is   of  a   trian- 
gular shape,  and  appears  as  if  it  were  slightly 
twisted  at  each  end,  in  a  different  direction. 
It  is  likewise  a  little  curved  inward  and  for- 
ward.    This  curvature  is  in  part  owing  to 
the  action  of  muscles  :  and  in  part  perhaps 
to  the  carelessness  of  nurses. — Of  the  three 
angles    of   the    bone,  that  which  is  turned 
toward  the  tibia  is  the  most  prominent,  and 
serves  for  the  attachment  ol  the  interosseous 
ligament,  which,  in   its  structure  and  uses, 
resembles   that   of  the    fore-arm,  and,  like 
that,  is  a  little  interrupted  above  and  below. 
The  three  surfaces  of  the  bone  are  variously 
impressed  by  different  muscles.     About  the 
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middle  of  the  posterior  surface  is  observed 

.1  passage  for  the  medullary  vessels,  slanting 
downwards.  The  lower  end  of  the  fibula 
is  formed  into  a  spongy,  oblong  head,  ex- 
ternally rough  and  convex,  internally  smooth 
and  covered  with  a  thin  cartilage,  where  it 
is  received  by  the  external  triangular  de- 
pression at  the  lower  cud  of  the  tibia.  This 
articulation,  which  resembles  that  of  its  up- 
per extremity,  is  furnished  with  a  capsular 
ligament,  and  farther  strengthened  by  liga- 
mentous fibres,  which  are  stronger  and 
more  considerable  than  those  before  de- 
scribed. They  extend  from  the  tibia  to  the 
fibula,  in  an  oblique  direction,  and  are  more 
easily  discernible  before  than  behind.  Below 
this  the  fibula  is  lengthened  out,  so  as  to 
form  a  considerable  process,  called  malleo- 
lus externus,  or  the  outer  ankle.  It  is 
smooth,  and  covered  with  cartilage  on  the 
inside,  where  it  is  contiguous  to  the  astra- 
galus, or  first  bone  of  the  foot.  At  the  lower 
and  inner  part  of  this  process  there  is  a 
spongy  cavity,  filled  with  fat ;  and  a  little 
beyond  this,  posteriorly,  is  a  cartilaginous 
groove,  for  the  tendons  of  the  peroneus 
longus  and  peroneus  brevis,  which  are  here 
bound  down  by  the  ligamentous  fibres  that 
are  extended  over  them. 

The  principal  uses  of  this  bone  seem  to 
be,  to  afford  origin  and  insertion  to  muscles, 
-and  to  contribute  to  the  articulation  of  the 
leg  with  the  foot. 

Fica'ria.  (From  Jicus,  a  fig,  so  called 
from  its  likeness.)  The  herb  figwort,  or 
pilewort,  the  ranunculus  Jicaria  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

Fica'tio.  (From  Jicus,  a  fig.)  Tuber- 
cles near  the  anus  and  pudenda. 

Ficoide'a.  Ficotdes.  Resembling  a  fig. 
A  name  of  the  houseleek,  which  is  emol- 
lient. 

FI'CUS.  1.  A  fleshy  excrescence  about 
the  anus,  in  figure  resembling  a  fig. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Polygamia.  Or- 
der, Dioecia.     The  fig-tree. 

Fi'cus  ca'rica.  The  systematic  name 
ef  the  fig-tree.  Carica.  Ficus.  Ficus  vul- 
garis. Ficus  communis.  Eujm  of  the  Greeks. 
The  fig.  The  plant  which  affords  this  fruit 
is  the  Ficus  Carica  of  Linnaeus.  French 
figs  are,  when  completely  ripe,  soft,  succu- 
lent, and  easily  digested,  unless  eaten  in 
immoderate  quantities,  wheu  they  are  apt 
to  occasion  flatulency,  pain  of  the  bowels, 
and  diarrhoea.  The  dried  fruit,  which  is 
sold  in  our  shops,  is  pleasanter  to  the  taste, 
and  more  wholesome  and  nutritive.  They 
are  directed  in  the  decoct  urn  hordei  com- 
positum,  and  in  the  elecluarium  lenitivum. 
Applied  externally,  they  promote  the  sup- 
puration of  tumours;  hence  they  have  a 
■  plnce  in  maturating  cataplasms ;  and  are 
very  convenient  to  apply  to  the  gums,  and, 
when  boiled  with  milk,  to  the  throat. 

Fi'cus  i'ndica.    See  Lacca. 
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Fidicina'les.  (Fidicinalis,  sc.  muscui' 
See  Lumbricales. 

FIENUS,  Thomas,  was  son  of  a  phy- 
sician of  Antwerp,  and  born  in  1567.  Af- 
ter studying  at  Leyden  and  Bologna,  he 
was  invited,  at  the  age  of  26,  to  be  one  of 
the  medical  professors  at  Louvaine,  where 
he  took  his  degrees.  With  the  exception  of 
one  year,  during  which  he  attended  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  he  remained  in  that  office 
till  his  death  in  1631.  Besides  his  great 
abilities  in  medicine  and  surgery,  he  was 
distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  natural 
history,  the  learned  languages,  and  the  ma- 
thematics. He  has  left  several  works  :  the 
chief  of  which  is  termed  "  Libri  Chirurgici 
XII."  treating  of  the  principal  operations ; 
it  passed  through  many  editions.  His  fa- 
ther, John,  was  author  of  a  well-received 
treatise,  "  De  Flatibus." 

Figs.     See  Ficus  carica. 

Figwort.     See  Ranunculusjicaria. 

Fila'go.  Cud  or  cotton-weed;  an  as- 
tringent. 

FI'LAMENT.  (Filamcntum ;  iroraJilumy 
a  thread.)  A  term  applied  in  anatomy  to 
a  small  thread-like  portion  adhering  to  any 
part,  and  frequently  synonymous  with 
fibre.     See  Fibre. 

File'llum.  (From  Jilum,  a  thread,  be- 
cause it  resembles  a  string.)  The  fraenum  of 
the  penis. 

File'tuim.  (From  Jilum,  a  thread; 
named  from  its  string-lJke  appearance.)  The 
fraenum  of  the  tongue. 

Fili'cula.  (Dim.  of  Jilix,  fern  ;  a  small 
sort  of  fern;  or  from  Jilum,  a  thread,  which 
it  resembles.)  Common  maiden-hair.  See 
Adianthum  capillus  Veneris. 

FILIPE'NDULA.  (From  Jilum,  a 
thread,  and  pendeo,  to  hang ;  so  named  be- 
cause the  numerous  bulbs  of  its  roots  hang, 
as  it  were,  by  small  threads.)  See  Spircea 
Jilipcndula. 

Filipe'ndttla  AauA'TiCA.  Water-drop- 
wort. 

Fi'lius  a'kte  pa'trem.  Any  plant 
whose  flower  comes  out  before  the  leaf,  as 
coltsfoot. 

FI'LIX.  (From  Jilum,  a  thread ;  so  call- 
ed from  its  being  cut,  as  it  were,  in  slender 
portions,  like  threads.)  Fern.  See  Poly  - 
podium  Jilix  mas. 

Fi'lix  aculea'ta.  See  Polypodium  acu- 
hutvm. 

Fi'lix  fce'mina.     See  Pleris  aquilina. 

Fi'lix  flo'rida.     See  Osmundu  regalia. 

Fi'lix  mas.     See  Poly podium  Jilix  mas. 

FILTRATION.  (Fillratio;  from  Jil- 
trum,  a  strainer.)  A  method  of  rendering 
fluids  clear,  by  passing  them  through  a  po- 
rous solid,  as  the  filtering  stone,  compact 
close  linen,  woollen  cloths,  or  porous  paper, 
which  is  generally  used  for  this  purpose,  as 
a  lining  to  a  funnel,  or  other  such  vessel. 
Filtration  is  also  performed  on  a  principle 
somewhat  different,  as   by  immersing  one 
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end  of  a  porous  substance,  as  a  piece  ol 
list,  skein  of  cotton,  or  slip  of  thick  paper, 
or  other  such  substance,  moistened  in  its 
whole  length  in  the  fluid,  and  allowing,  the 
other  end  of  it  to  hang  down,  over  the  out- 
side of  the  vessel.  The  fluid  in  this  de- 
pending part  drains  out  by  its  own  gravity, 
and  is  supplied  by  capillary  attraction  from 
the  portion  next  within  the  vessel,  which  is 
supplied  in  the  same  manner  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  fluid,  till  the  whole  passes  over, 
unless  too  deep,  the  list,  &c.  appearing  to 
act  as  syphons. 

FI'LTRUM.  A  filter,  straining  or  filter- 
ing instrument. 

Fi'lum  arsenica'le.  Corrosive  subli- 
mate. 

FI'MBRIiE.  Fimbria,  a  fringe.  Qwa- 
sijinibria ;  from  finis,  the  extremity.)  The 
extremities  of  the  Fallopian  tubes.  See 
Uterus. 

Finckle.     See  Anethumfaniculum. 
Fine-leaved  water  hemlock.     See  Phellan- 
drium  aquuticum. 

Finochio.  The  Italian  name  of  the  sweet 
azorian  fennel. 

Fir-tree.     See  Pinus. 
Fir,  balsam  of  Gilead.     See  Pinus  bal- 
samea. 

Fir,  Canada.     See  Pinus  balsamea. 
Fir,  Norway  spruce.     See  Pinus  abies. 
Fir,  Scutch.     See  Pinus  sylvestris. 
Fir,  silver.     See  Pinus  picea. 
FIRE.     Ignis.     A  very    simple  and  ac- 
tive element,  the  principal  agent  in  nature 
to  balance  the  power   and  natural   effect   of 
attraction.     The   most  useful  acceptation  of 
the  word  fire  comprehends  heat  and  light. 
There  have  been  several  theories   proposed 
respecting  fire,  but  no  one  as  yet  is  fully  es- 
tablished.    See  Caloric  and  Light. 

Firmi'sicm    minera'lium.     Antimony 

FISCHER,  John  Andrew,  son  of  an  apo- 
thecary at  Erfurt,  was  born  in  1667.  He  gra- 
duated there, and  was  appointed  in  succession 
to  several  professorships  ;  but  that  of  patho- 
logy and  the  practice  of  medicine  he  did 
not  receive  till  the  age  of  48.  He  acquired 
considerable  reputation  in  his  profession; 
and  he  had  been  ten  years  physician  to  the 
court  of  Mayence,  when  he  died  in  1729. 
Among  several  minor  works  he  was  author 
of  some  of  greater  importance;  as  the 
"  Consilia  Medica,"  in  three  volumes,  the 
"  Responsa  Practica,"  and  a  Synopsis  of 
Medicine,  facetiously  termed  "  Ilias  in 
Nuce." 

Fish-glue.     See  Ichthyocolla. 

ITSSU'RA  MA'GNA  SY'LVII.  The 
anterior  and  middle  lobes  of  the  cerebrum 
on  each  side  are  parted  by  a  deep  narrow 
sulcus,  which  ascends  obliquely  backwards 
from  the  temporal  ala  of  the  os  sphenoides, 
to  near  the  middle  of  the  os  parietale,  and 
this  sulcus  is  thus  called. 

FISSURE.     Fimra,     That  species  of 


liaciure  in  which  the  bone  is  slit,  but  Mft, 
completely  divided. 
Fistic-nut.  See  Pistachia  vera. 
FI'STULA.  (Quasi  fusula :  horn  fun- 
do,  to  pour  out ;  or  from  its  similarity  to  a 
pipe,  or  reed.)  Eligii  morbus.  A  term  in 
surgery,  applied  to  a  long  and  sinuous  ulcer 
that  has  a  narrow  opening,  and  which  some- 
times leads  to  a  larger  cavity ;  and  has  no 
disposition  to  heal.  No  technical  term  has 
been  more  misapplied  :  and  no  misinterpre- 
tation of  a  word  has  had  worse  influence  in 
practice  than  this.  Many  simple  healthy 
abscesses,  with  small  openings,  have  too 
often  been  called  fistulous  ;  and,  the  treat- 
ment pursued  has  in  reality  at  last  rendered 
them  so,  and  been  the  only  reason  of  their 
not  having  healed. 

Fistula'ria.  (From  fistula,  a  pipe  :  so 
called  because  its  stock  is  hollow.)  A  name 
for  stavesacre. 

Five-leaved  grass.  See  Potentilla  rep- 
tans. 
Fixed  air.  See  Carbonic  acid. 
FIXED  BODIES.  Chemists  give  this 
name  to  those  substances  which  cannot  be 
caused  to  pass  by  a  strong  rarefaction  from 
the  solid  or  liquid  state  to  that  of  an  elastic 
fluid. 

Flag,  sweet.     See  Acorus  calamus. 
Flag,  yellow  water.     See  Iris  pseudacorus. 
Fla'mmula.     (Dim.  of  flamma,   a  lire 
named  from  the  burning    pungency  of  its 
taste.)  See  Ranunculus  jlammula. 

Fla'mmula  jo'vis.     See  Clematis  recta. 
FLATULENT.    Windy. 
Flax-leaved  daphne.     See  Daphne  Gni- 
dium. 
Flax,  purging.    See  Linum  catharlicum. 
Flax,  spurge.     See  Daphne  gnidrum. 
Flea-wort.    SeePlantago  Psyllium. 
Fle'men.     (From  fieclo,  to  incline  down- 
wards.)    Flegmen.     A    tumour    about  the 
ankles. 

Flere'sin.    Gout. 

FLE'XOR.  The  name  of  several  mu». 
cles  whose  office  it  is  to  bend  parts  into 
which  they  are  inserted. 

Fle'xor  accesso'rius  digito'rum  pe- 
dis.   See  Flexor  longus  digitorum  pedis. 

FLE'XOR  BRE'VIS  DIGITO'RUM 
PE'DIS,  PERFORA'TUS,  SUBLI- 
MIS.  Flexor  brevis  digitorum  pedis  perfo- 
ratus  of  Albinu3.  Flexor  brevis  of  Doug- 
las. Flexor  digitorum  brevis,  sive  perforalus 
pedis  of  Winslow.  Perforates,  seu  flexor 
secundi  intcrnodii  digitorum  pedis  of  Cowper, 
and  calcauo  sus-phalangettien  commun  of 
Dumas.  A  flexor  muscle  of  the  toes,  si- 
tuated on  the  foot.  It  arises  by  a  narrow 
tendinous,  and  fleshy  beginning,  from  the 
inferior  protuberance  of  the  os  calcis.  It 
likewise  derives  many  of  its  fleshy  fibres 
from  the  adjacent  aponeurosis,  and  soon 
forms  a  thick  belly,  which  divides  into  four 
portions.  Each  of  these  portions  termi- 
nates in  a  flat  tendoD.  the  fibres  of  vhifh 
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decussate,  to  afford  a  passage  to_atendonof  «-*  ^  *  °?  "  SSlS^ 


the  long  flexor,  and  afterward  reuniting, 
are  inserted  into  the  second  phalanx  of  each 
of  the  four  lesser  toes.  This  muscle  serves 
to  bend  the  second  joint  of  the  toes. 

FLEXOR  BRE'VIS  Ml'JSIMI  DI'- 
GITI  PE'DIS.  Parathtnar  minor  of 
Winslow.       This    little  muscle  is   situated 


many  fleshy  fibres,  from  the  adjacent  ten- 
dinous fascia.  It  descends  along  the  inte- 
rior edge  ol  the  pronator  teres,  and  termi- 
nates in  a  long,  flat,  and  thin  tendon,  which 
afterward  becomes  narrower  and  thicker, 
and,  after  passing  under  the  internal  annu- 
lar ligament,  in  a  groove  distinct  from  the 


r  ,        .       „,,„„  other  tendons  of  the  wrist,  it  spreads  wider 

along:  the   inferior  surlace  and    outer  edge  o"lcl  lcuuu     .  „*u«  »x.«  „~  » 

*     =>  ,   ,  c    .,       ,...,      .  °  a«am.  and  is  inserted  into  the  lore  and  up- 

of   the   metatarsal  bone  of    the    little    toe.  do«""i  "    ,.  ,,  .  ,  .     „„  .,    .        ,    r 

"       .      \      ,  e         :.      .  e  *u_«  uer  oart  of  the  metacarpal  bone  that  sustains 

It  arises  tendinous   from  the  basis  ol    that  Pei  r"1"1  "        ..        *V    .    .     , ,  ,,      ,       , 

the  tore-finger.     It  serves  to  bend  the  hand. 


bone,  and  from  the  ligaments  that  connect 
it  to  the  os  cuboides.  It  soon  becomes 
fleshy,  and  adheres  almost  the  whole  length 
of  the  metatarsal  bone,  at  the  anterior  ex- 
tremity of  which  it  forms  a  small  tendon, 
that  is  inserted  into  the  root  of  the  first 
joint  of  the  little  toe.  Its  use  is  to  bend 
the  little  toe. 

FLE'XOR  BRE'VIS  PO'LLICIS   MA'- 
NUS.     Flexor  secundi  internodii  of   Doug 


and  its  oblique  direction  may  likewise  enable 
it  to  assist  in  its  pronation. 

FLE'XOR  CARPI  ULNA'RIS.  Ul- 
naris  internus  of  Winslow  and  Aibinus. 
Epitrochli-cubilo  carpien  of  Dumas.  A 
muscle  situated  on  the  cubit  or  fore-arm, 
that  assists  the  former  in  bending  the  arm . 
It  arises  tendinous  from  the  inner  condyle 
of  the  os  humeri,  and,  by  a  small  fleshy 
from  the  anterior  edge  of  the  ole- 


las.     Thenar   of    Winslow.      Flexor  primi    origin, 
et  secundi  ossis  pollieis  of  Cowper,  and  Car-    cranon. 


find  the  ulnar  nerve  passing  to  the  fore-arm. 
Some  of  its  fibres  arise  likewise  from  the 
tendinous  fascia  that  covers  the  muscles  of 
the  fore-arm.  In  its  descent,  it  soon  be- 
comes tendinous,  but  its  tleshy  fibres  do  not. 
entirely  disappear  till  it  has  reached  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  ulna,  where  its  ten- 
don spreads  a  little,  and,  after  sending  off 
a  few  fibres  to  the  external  and  internal  and 


pophalangien  du  pouce  of  Dumas.  This 
muscle  is  divided  into  two  portions  by  the 
tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  pollieis.  The 
outermost  portion  arises  tendinous  from  the 
anterior  part  of  the  os  trapezoides  and  inter- 
nal annular  ligament.  The  second,  or  in- 
nermost, and  thickest  portion,  arises  from 
the  same  bone,  and  likewise  from  the  os 
magnum,  and  os    cuneiforme.     Both    these 

portions  are  inserted  tendinous  into  the  se-  annular    ligaments,  is  inserted  into  the  os 

samoid  bones   of  the  thumb.     The  use  of  Pu»f?™*-           T  <YWr,TTa     nirriYVMTTM 

this  muscle  is  to  bend  the  second  joint  of  D ^L'XOR      LOi SOUS     I)  Gil O  RUM 

the  thumb  PE'DIS     PRO t  Li'iN DUb     lJL'Rr  ORAiNS. 

FLE'XOR  BRE'VIS  PO'LLICIS  PE'-  Perforata  sen  flexor  profundus  of  Doug- 
DIS.  Flexor  brevis  of  Douglas.  Flexor  las.  Flexor  dtgitorum  longus,  sue  perjo- 
brms  pollieis  of  Cowper,  and  Tarsophalan-  rans  pedis,  and  perforans  seu  Jtcxor  tertu 
sien  du  pouce  of  Dumas.  A  muscle  of  the  internodii  dtgitorum  pedis  ol  Cowper,  and 
great  toe,  that  bends  the  first  joint  of  that  Tibio  phalangehen  ol  Dumas.  A  flexor 
part  It  is  situated  upon  the  metatarsal  muscle  ot  the  toes,  situated  along  the  pos- 
bone  of  the  great  toe,  arises,  tendinous  terior  part  and  inner  side  oi  the  leg.  It 
from  the  under  and  anterior  part  of  the  arises  fleshy  lrom  the  back  part  ot  the  tibia, 
os  calcis,  and  from  the  under  part  of  the  and,  after  running  down  to  the  internal 
os  cuneiforme  externum.  It  soon  becomes  ankle,  its  tendon  passes  under  a  kind  ot 
fleshy  and  divisible  into  two  portions,  wh  ich  annular  ligament,  and  then  through  a  sinu- 
do  not  separate  from  each  other  till  they  osity  at  the  inside  of  the  os  calcis.  Soon 
have  reached  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  after  this  it  receives  a  small  tendon  from 
metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe,  where  the  flexor  longus  pollieis  pedis,  and  about 
they  become  tendinous,  and  then  the  inner-  the  middle  of  the  toot  it  divides  into  four 
most  portion  unites  with  the  tendon  of  the  tendons,  which  pass  through  the  slits  of  the 
abductor,  and  the  outermost  with  that  of  flexor  brevis  digitorum  pedis,  and  are  m- 
the  adductor  pollieis.  They  adhere  to  the  serted  into  the  upper  part  ol  the  last  bone 
external  os  sesamoideum,  and  are  finally  of  all  the  lesser  toes.  About  the  middle  of 
inserted  into  the  root  of  the  first  joint  of  the  foot,  this  muscle  unites  with  a  fleshy 
the  <*reat  toe.  These  two  portions,  by  portion,  which,  from  the  name  of  its  first 
their  separation,  form  a  groove,  in  which  describer,  has  been  usually  called  massa  car- 
passes  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  pol-  neaJacobi  Sylvii :  it  is  also  termed  Flexor 
jjcjs  accessorius  digitorum  pedis.     This  appendage. 

FLE'XOR   CARPI   RADIA'LIS.      Ra-  arises  by  a  thin  fleshy  origin,  from  most 

dialis  interims  of  Aibinus  and  Winslow,  and  part  of  the  sinuosity  of  the  os  calcis,  and 

Bpitrochlo-metacarpien  of  Dumas.     This  is  likewise  by  a  thin  tendinous  beginning  lrom 

a  lon<"  thin  muscle,    situated  obliquely    at  the  anterior  part  of  the  external  tubercle  of 

the  inner  and  anterior  part  of  the  fore-arm,  that  bone ;  it  soon  becomes  all  fleshy,  and 

between   the  palmaris  longus  and  the  pro-  unites  to  the  long  flexor  just  belore  it  di- 

nator  teres       ft  wises,  te'ndmows  from  the  vides  into  its  four  tendon?.      The  use    of 
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this  muscle  is  to  bend  the  last  joint  of  the 
toes. 

FLEXOR  LO'NGUS  PO'LLICIS  MA'- 
NUS.  Flexor  longus  pollicis  of  Albinus. 
Flexor  terlii  internodii  of  Douglas.  Flexor 
tertii  internodii  sive  longissimus  pollicis  of 
Cowper,  and  radio-pkalangeticn  du  pouce  of 
Dumas.  This  muscle  is  placed  at  the  side 
of  the  flexor  longus  digitorum  pedis,  pro- 
fundus, perforans,  and  is  covered  by  the 
extensores  carpi  radiales.  It  arises  fleshy 
from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  radius,  im- 
mediately below  the  insertion  of  the  biceps, 
and  is  continued  down  along  the  oblique 
ridge,  which  serves  for  the  insertion  of  the 
supinator  brevis,  as  far  as  the  pronator  quad- 
ratus.  Some  of  its  fibres  spring  likewise 
from  the  neighbouring  edge  of  the  interos- 
seous ligament.  Its  tendon  passes  under  the 
internal  annular  ligament  of  the  wrist,  and 
after  running  along  the  inner  surface  of  the 
first  bone  of  the  thumb,  between  the  two 
portions  of  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis,  goes  to 
be  inserted  into  the  last  joint  of  the  thumb, 
being  bound  down  in  its  way  by  the  liga- 
mentous expansion  that  is  spread  over  the 
second  bone.  In  some  subjects  we  find  a 
tendinous  portion  arising  from  the  inner 
condyle  of  the  os  humeri,  and  forming  a 
fleshy  slip  that  commonly  terminates  near 
the  upper  part  of  the  origin  of  this  muscle 
from  the  radius.  The  use  of  this  muscle  is 
to  bend  the  last  joint  of  the  thumb. 

FLEXOR  LO'NGUS  PO'LLICIS  PE'- 
DIS.  This  muscle  is  situated  along  the 
posterior  part  of  the  leg.  It  arises  ten- 
dinous and  fleshy  a  little  below  the  head  of 
the  fibula,  and  its  fibres  continue  to  adhere 
to  that  bone  almost  to  its  extremity.  A 
little  above  the  heel  it  terminates  in  a  round 
tendon,  which,  after  passing  in  a  groove 
formed  at  the  posterior  edge  of  the  astra- 
galus, and  internal  and  lateral  part  of  the 
os  calcis,  in  which  it  is  secured  by  an  annu- 
lar ligament,  goes  to  be  inserted  into  the 
last  bone  of  the  great  toe,  Which  it  serves  to 
bend. 

FLE'XOR  O'SSIS  METACA'RPI  PO'L- 
LICIS. Seu  opponens  pollicis  of  Innes. 
Opponens  pollicis  manus  of  Albinus.  Flexor 
primi  internodii  of  Douglas.  Antithenar  sive 
semi-inierosseus  pollicis  of  Winslow,  and 
carpo  phalangien  du  pouce  of  Dumas.  This 
muscle  is  situated  under  the  abductor  brevis 
pollicis,  which  it  resembles  in  its  shape.  It 
arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  os  sca- 
phoides,  and  from  the  anterior  and  inner 
part  of  the  internal  annular  ligament.  It  is 
inserted  tendinous  and  fleshy  into  the  under 
and  anterior  part  of  the  first  bone  of  the 
thumb.  It  serves  to  turn  the  first  bone  of 
the  thumb  upon  its  axis,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  bring  it  inwards  opposite  to  the  other 
fin°*ers. 

FLE'XOR  PA'RVUS  MI'NIMI  DI'GI- 
TI.  Abductor  minimi  digiti,  Hypolhenar 
Riotam  of  Dougrias.      Hi/pothenar  minimi 


digiti  of  Winslow,  and  second  carpo-phalaii* 
gien  du  petit  doigt.  of  Dumas.  The  situa- 
tion of  this  muscle  is  along  the  inner  surface 
of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  little  finger. 
It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  hook- 
like process  of  the  unciform  bone,  and  like- 
wise from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  ad- 
jacent part  of  the  annular  ligament.  It 
terminates  in  a  flat  tendon,  which  is  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  abductor  minimi 
digiti,  and  inserted  into  the  inner  and  an- 
terior part  of  the  upper  end  of  the  first  bone 
of  the  little  finger.  It  serves  to  bend  the 
little  finger,  and  likewise  to  assist  the  ab- 
ductor. 

FLE'XOR  PROFUNDUS  PE'RFOR- 
ANS.  Profundus  of  Albinus.  Perforans 
of  Douglas.  Perforans  vulgo  profundus 
of  Winslow.  Flexor  terlii  internodii  digi- 
torum manus,  vel  perforatus  manus  of  Cow- 
per, and  cubito  phalangetien  commun  of 
Dumas.  This  muscle  is  situated  on  the 
fore-arm,  immediately  under  the  perforatus, 
which  it  greatly  resembles  in  its  shape.  It 
arises  fleshy  from  the  external  side,  and 
upper  part  of  the  ulna,  for  some  way  down- 
wards, and  from  a  large  portion  of  the  inter- 
osseous ligament.  It  3plits  into  four  ten- 
dons a  little  before  it  passes  under  the  an- 
nular ligament  of  the  wrist,  and  these 
pass  through  the  slit  in  the  tendons  of  the 
flexor  sublimis,  to  be  inserted  into  the  fore 
and  upper  part  of  the  third  or  last  bone  of 
all  the  four  fingers,  the  joint  of  which  they 
bend. 

FLE'XOR  SUBLIMIS  PERFORA- 
TUS. This  muscle,  which  is  the  perfora- 
tus of  Cowper,  Douglas,  and  Winslow,  is 
by  Albinus  and  others  named  sublimis.  It 
has  gotten  the  name  of  perforatus  from  its 
tendons  being  perforated  by  those  of  an- 
other flexor  muscle  of  the  finger,  called  the 
perforans.  They  who  give  it  the  appella- 
tion of  sublimis,  consider  its  situation  with 
respect  to  the  latter,  and  which  instead  of 
perforans,  they  name  profundus.  It  is  a 
long  muscle,  situated  most  commonly  at 
the  anterior  and  inner  part  of  the  fore-arm, 
between  the  palmar  is  longus  and  the  flexor 
carpi  ulnaris ;  but,  in  some  subjects,  we  find 
it  placed  under  the  former  of  these  muscles, 
between  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and  the  flexor 
carpi  radialis.  It  arises,  tendinous  and  fleshy, 
from  the  inner  condyle  of  the  os  humeri,  from 
the  inner  edge  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the 
ulna,  and  from  the  upper  and  forepart  of 
the  radius,  down  to  near  the  insertion  of 
the  pronator  teres.  A  little  below  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fore-arm,  its  fleshy  belly  divides 
into  four  portions,  which  degenerate  into  as 
many  round  tendons,  that  pass  all  together 
under  the  internal  annular  ligament  of  the 
wrist,  after  which  they  separate  from  each 
other,  become  thinner  and  flatter,  and  run- 
ning along  the  palm  of  the  hand,  under 
the  aponeurosis  palmaris,  are  inserted  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  second  bone  of  each 
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finger.  Previous  to  this  insertion,  hov. 
the  fibres  of  each  tendon  decussate  near  the 
extremity  of  the  first  bone,  so  as  to  afford  ft 
passage  to  a  tendon  of  the  perforans.  Of 
these  four  tendons,  that  of  the  middle  finger 
is  the  largest,  that  of  the  fore-finger  the 
next  in  size,  and  that  of  the  little  finger  the 
smallest.  The  use  of  this  muscle  is  to  bend 
the  second  joint  of  the  fingers. 

Flexor  te'rtii  interno'dii.  See  Flex- 
or longus  poll  ins  mama-. 

Flo  res  be'jvzoes.     See  Benzoic  acid. 

Flo'res  martia'les.  See  Ferrum  am- 
moniatum. 

Flo'res  sa'lis  ammo'niaci.  See  Ammo- 
uiib  subcarbonas. 

Flo'res  sulphu'ris.     See  Sulphur. 

Flo'res  sulphu'ris  lo'ti.  See  Sulphur 
lotum. 

Flowers.  A  term  formerly  applied  by 
i  hemists  to  the  fine  parts  which  are  subli- 
mated from  certain  bodies,  as  the  flowers  of 
benjamin,  sulphur,  zinc,  &c. 

Flower-de-luce.     See  Iris  germanica. 

Flowers  of  Benjamin.      See  Benzoic  acid. 

FLOYER,  Sir  John,  was  born  at  Hinters, 
in  Staffordshire,  about  the  year  1649,  and 
graduated  at  Oxford.  He  then  settled  at 
Litchfield,  where  his  attention  and  skill  pro- 
cured him  extensive  reputation,  insomuch 
that  he  was  honoured  with  knighthood,  as 
a  reward  for  his  talents.  He  strongly  advo- 
cated the  use  of  cold  bathing,  particularly 
in  chronic  rheumatism,  and  nervous  disor- 
ders :  and  he  ascribed  the  increasing  preva- 
lence of  consumption  to  the  discontinuance 
of  the  practice  of  baptizing  children  by  im- 
mersion. He  published  several  works  on 
this  and  other  subjects ;  particularly  an  ex- 
cellent treatise  on  the  Asthma,  under  which 
he  himself  laboured  from  the  time  of  puber- 
ty, notwithstanding  which  he  lived  to  be  an 
old  man.  He  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
first  who  reckoned  the  number  of  pulsations 
by  a  time-piece. 

FLUATE.     A  salt  formed  by  the  fluoric 
combined  with  different  bases :    thus, 
fluate  of  lime,  &c. 

FLUCTUATION.  A  term  used  by  sur- 
geons, to  express  the  undulation  of  a  fluid; 
thus,  when  pus  is  formed  in  an  abscess,  or 
when  water  accumulates  in  the  abdomen,  if 
the  abscess  or  abdomen  be  lightly  pressed 
with  the  fingers,  the  motion  of  fluctuation 
be  distinctly  felt. 

Fluellin.     See  Antirrhinum  elatinc. 

FLUID.  A  fluid  is  that,  the  consti- 
tuent particles  cf  which  so  little  attract 
each  other,  that  when  poured  out,  it  drops 
gultatim,  and  adapts  itself,  in  every  re- 
spect, to  the  form  of  the  vessel  contain- 
ing it. 

Fluids  of  the  body.  This  term  is  often 
applied  to  the  blood,  and  other  humours  of 
■which  the  body  is  composed.  The  drying 
of  any  part  of  the;  human  body  demonstrates, 


that  by  tar  the  greater  part  consists  of  fluid. 
The  quantity  of  fluid  in  a  man  of  one  hur\ 
died  and  sixty  pounds  weight,  is  estimated 
nt  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  pounds.  The 
fluids  of  the  human  body  are  divided  into, 
1.  Crude,  or  those  which  have  not  yet  en- 
tirely put  on  the  animal  nature,  as  the  chyme 
and  chyle.  2.  Sanguineous ;  to  this  is  re- 
ferred the  blood,  or  the  cruor  of  the  blood. 

3.  Lymphatic,  which  are  those  of  the  lym- 
phatic   vessels,    and    the     nutritious   jelly. 

4.  Secreted;  to  this  head  are  referred  all 
those  separated  from  the  blood,  which  aro 
Aery  numerous.  5.  Excremcntiliovs,  which 
are  eliminated  from  the  body,  as  the  alvinc 
frcces,  urine,  cutaneous,  and  pulmonary  per- 
spirable matter,  &c. 

The  secreted  humours  are  divided  into, 
1.  Lacteal,  which  are  white;  as  the  milk, 
juice  of  the  prostate  glands,  tec.  2.  Aque- 
ous, as  the  aqueous  humour  of  the  eye.  3. 
Mucous,  as  the  mucus  of  the  nostrils  and  pri- 
ma? via.  4.  Albuminous,  as  the  serum  of  the 
blood.  5.  Oteous,  as  the  oil  of  the  adipose 
membrane.  6.  Bilious,  as  the  bile  and  wax 
of  the  ears. 

The  fluids  of  the  human  body  are  also 
divided  from  their  motion,  into,  1.  Circula- 
ting, which  continually  circulate  in  the  ves- 
sels. 2.  Commorant,  which  circulate  with  a 
slow  motion,  as  the  oil  of  the  ndispose  mem- 
brane and  male  semen.  3.  Stagnant,  which 
remain  for  a  certain  time  in  auy  recepta- 
cle, as  cystic  bile,  urine,  and  the  alvino 
faeces. 

Flu'or  a'lbus.     See  Lcucorrhcea. 

FLU'OR  SPAR.  Vitreous  spar.  Spar- 
ry fluor.  Derbyshire  spar.  A  species  of 
salt  which  abounds  in  nature,  formed  by 
the  combination  of  the  fluoric  acid  with 
lime.  It  is  called  spar,  because  it  has  tho 
sparry  form  and  fracture  ;  fluor,  because 
it  melts  very  readily ;  and  vitreous,  be- 
cause it  has  the  appearance  of  glass,  and 
may  be  fused  into  glass  of  no  contemptible 
appearance. 

FLUORIC  ACID.  The  oxidifiable  base 
of  fluoric  acid  is  unknown ;  for  no  experi- 
ments have  yet  been  made  by  which  it  can 
be  exhibited.  It  is  merely  from  general 
inference,  that  we  may  conjecture  it  to 
consist  of  a  simple  acidifiable  basis  united 
to  oxygen. 

This  acid  is  to  be  obtained  by  putting  one 
part  of  finely  pulverized  fluate  of  lime  into 
a  leaden  retort,and  pouring  upon  it  two  parts 
and  a  half  of  sulphuric  acid.  Lute  the  re- 
tort to  a  receiver  of  the  same  metal,  and 
apply  a  gentle  heat  while  the  receiver  is  kept 
cool  with  a  mixture  of  salt  and  snow.  The 
fluoric  acid  will  be  obtained  in  the  liquid 
form,  which  must  be  kept  in  well-closed 
leaden  or  silver  bottles,  or  phials  coated 
within  with  wax,  or  varnish. 

The  distinguishing  property  of  fluoric 
acid  is,  its  power  of  dissolving  and  volati- 
lizing silex     On  being  exposed  to  a  moia* 
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atmospheric  air,  it  emits  white  fumes,  which 
are  very  deleterious  ;  and  the  liquid  acts  as 
a  powerful  corrosive.  Its  action  upon  all  the 
inflammable  substances  is  very  feeble ;  it 
does  not  afford  oxygen  to  them.  It  has  no 
action  upon  most  of  the  metals,  but  it  dis- 
solves many  of  their  oxides. 

Fluoric  acid  united  to  different  bases,  forms 
saline  compounds  called  Fluates. 

FLU'ORIC  A'CID  GAS.  This  is  obtain- 
ed when  silex  is  added  to  the  materials  af- 
fording fluoric  acid,  or  when  vessels  of  glass 
are  used  ;  and  it  appears  always  to  contain 
silex,  whence  it  has  been  called  silicated 
fluoric  acid.  It  is  heavier  than  atmospheric 
air.  It  does  not  maintain  combustion,  nor 
can  animals  breathe  it.  It  is  absorbed  by 
water,  depositing  silex,  and  forms  with  it 
liquid  fluoric  acid.  It  has  a  penetrating 
odour,  approaching  nearly  to  that  of  mu- 
riatic acid  gas.  It  corrodes  animal  and  vege- 
table matters.  Light  has  no  effect  upon 
it.  It  emits  white  fumes,  in  contact  with 
moist  atmospheric  air.  It  is  very  sour,  and 
therefore  reddens  blue  vegetable  colours.  It 
precipitates  lime-water.  With  ammonia,  it 
unites  and  forms  a  concrete  body.  It  has 
no  action  upon  platina,  gold,  silver,  mercu- 
ry, tin,  lead,  antimony,  cobalt,  nickel,  and 
bismuth ;  but  it  attacks  iron,  arsenic,  and 
manganese. 

Flux.  This  word  is  mostly  employed  for 
dysenteria. 

FLUXION.  A  term  mostly  applied  by 
chemists,  to  signify  the  change  of  metals, 
or  other  bodies,  from  the  solid  into  the  fluid 
state,  by  the  application  of  heat.  See 
Fusion. 

Fly,  Spanish.     See  Lytta. 

Fo'cile  ma'jijs.  The  ulna  and  the  radi- 
us are  occasionally  denominated  by  the  bar- 
barous appellations  of  focile  majus  and  mi- 
nus ;  the  tibia  and  fibula  in  the  leg  are  also 
so  called. 

Fo'cus.     A  lobe  of  the  liver. 

Fodi'na.  (From  fodio,  to  dig.)  A  quarry. 
The  labyrinth  of  the  ear. 

Fcenicula'tum  li'ghum.  A  name  for 
sassafras. 

FCENI'CULUM.  (Quasi  fanum  oculorum, 
the  hay  or  herb  good  for  the  sight ;  so  called 
because  it  is  thought  good  for  the  eyes.) 
Fennel.     See  Anethum. 

Fceni'culum  alpi'num.  The  herb  spig- 
nel. 

Fceni'culum  a'nnuum.     Royal  cummin. 

Fceni'culum  a&ua'ticum.  See  Phellan- 
drium  aquaticum. 

Fceni'culum  du'lce.  See  Anethum  fm- 
niculam. 

Fceni'culum  germa'nicum.  See  Ane- 
tJaimfozniculum. 

Fceni'culum  mari'num.     Samphire. 

Fceni'culum  orienta'le.   Cumiuum. 

Fceni'culum  porci'num.  See  Ptuctda- 
num. 

FiV.vi'crn'H  sTne'nse.    Aniseed, 


FtENi  culum  sylve'stre.  Bastard  spi*. 
ncl. 

Fceni'culum  tortuo'sum.  French  hart- 
wort. 

Fceni'culum  vulg'are.  See  Anethum 
fanicuhan. 

Fce'num  camelo'rum.  See  Juncus  odo- 
ntitis. 

Fce'num  grje'cum.  (Fcenum,  hay,  and 
gracus,  belonging  to  Greece ;  because,  in 
Greece,  it  grew  in  the  meadows  like  hay.) 
See  Trigone  I  la  fanum  grcecum. 

Fce'num  sylve'stre.     Wild  fenugreek. 

FOtSIUS,  Anutius,  wasbornatMentz,in 
1528,  and  received  his  education  at  Paris, 
where  he  imbibed  a  strong  predilection  for 
the  Greek  language,  and  particularly  the 
works  of  Hippocrates.  Returning  to  his 
native  place,  about  the  age  of  28,  his  talents 
soon  procured  him  such  extensive  reputation 
that  several  princes  endeavoured  to  allure 
him  to  their  respective  courts,  but  without 
success.  The  practice  of  his  profession,  in- 
stead of  weakening  his  attachment  to  Hippo- 
crates, only  stimulated  him  to  a  more  pro- 
found study  of  his  writings  ;  where  he  found 
the  most  correct  delineations  of  diseases,  and 
the  most  important  observations  concerning 
them,  made  about  two  thousand  years  before. 
He  first  published  an  excellent  Latin  transla- 
tion and  commentary  on  his  second  book  of 
Epidemics ;  then  an  explanation  of  the 
terms  used  by  him,  under  the  title  of  "  (Eco- 
nomia  Hippocrates  ;"  and  lastly,  at  the  soli- 
citation of"  the  chief  physicians  of  Europe, 
he  undertook  a  complete  correct  edition  of 
his  works,  with  an  interpretation  and  notes, 
which  he  accomplished  in  six  years,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  rank  him  among  the  ablest  in- 
terpreters of  the  ancients.  He  was  also 
author  of  a  Pharmacopoeia  for  his  native  city ; 
and  died  in  1595. 

Fceta'bulum.  (From  fotteo,  to  become 
putrid.)  An  encysted  abscess,  or  foul 
ulcer. 

FCE'TUS.  (From  feo,  to  bring  forth,  ac- 
cording to  Vossius.)  Epicycma.  Epigonion. 
The  child  enclosed  in  the  uterus  of  its 
mother,  is  called  a  foetus  from  the  fifth- 
month  after  pregnancy  until  the  time  of  its 
birth.  The  internal  parts  peculiar  to  the 
foetus,  are  the  thymus  gland,  canalis  veno- 
sus,  canalis  arteriosus,  foramen  ovale,  and 
themembrana  pupillaris.  Besides  these  pe- 
culiarities, there  are  other  circumstances  in 
which  the  foetus  differs  from  the  adult.  The 
lungs  are  black  and  collapsed,  and  sink  in 
water ;  the  liver  is  very  large  ;  all  the  glands, 
especially  the  thymus  and  suprarenal,  and 
the  vermiform  process  of  the  coecum,  ore 
also  considerably  larger  in  proportion.  The 
teeth  of  the  foetus  are  hid  within  their  sock- 
ets ;  the  great  intestines  contain  a  substance 
called  meconium ;  the  membrana  tympani, 
is  covered  with  a  kind  of  mucous  membrane, 
and  the  bone?  in  many  places  are  can;. 
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Folia  ta  terra.  (From  its  resemblance 
to  folium,  a  leaf.)  Sulphur,  also  the  acetns 
potassee. 

Fo'licm  orievta'le.    See  Cassia  senna. 

FO'LLICLF.  (Funiculus;  dim.  of follu, 
;t  bag.)     See  Follirulose  gland. 

FOLLICULOSE  GLAND.  Follicle.  One 
of  the  most  simple  species  of  gland,  con- 
sisting merely  of  a  hollow  vascular  mem- 
brane or  follicle,  and  an  excretory  duct ; 
Mich  are  the  muciparous  glands,  the  se- 
baceous, &c. 

Folli'cultjs  fk'llis.    The  gall  bladder. 

FOMENTATION.  Fomentatio.  A  sort 
of  partial  bathing,  by  applying  hot  flan- 
nels to  any  part,  dipped  in  medicated  de- 
coctions, whereby  steams  are  communica- 
ted to  the  diseased  parts,  their  vessels  are 
relaxed,  and  their  morbid  action  sometimes 
removed. 

Fo'mes  ventri'ccli.  Hypochondriacism. 

Fo'mites.  A  term  mostly  applied  to  sub- 
dances  embued  with  contagion. 

Fons  pclsa'tilis.     See  Fonlanella. 

FONTANE'LLA.  (Dim.  of  fons,  a 
fountain.)  Fons  pulsatilis.  The  parietal 
bones  and  the  frontal  do  not  coalesce  until 
the  third  year  after  birth,  so  that,  before 
this  period,  there  is  an  obvious  interstice, 
commonly  called  mould,  and  scientifically 
the  fontanel,  or  funs  pulsatilis.  There  is 
also  a  lesser  space,  occasionally,  between 
the  occipital  and  parietal  bones,  termed 
the  posterior  fontanel.  These  spaces  be- 
tween the  bones  are  filled  up  by  the  dura 
mater,  pericranium  and  external  integu- 
ments, so  that  during  birth,  the  size  of  the 
head  may  be  lessened  ;  for,  at  that  time, 
the  bones  of  the  head,  upon  the  superior 
part,  are  not  only  pressed  nearer  to  each 
other,  but  they  frequently  lap  over  one 
another,  in  order  to  diminish  the  size 
during  the  passage  of  the  head  through  the 
pelvis. 

Fontane'lla  ajjte'rior.  See  Fonta- 
nels. 

Fontane'lla  poste'rior.  See  Fonla- 
nella. 

FONTI'CULUS.  (Dim.  of  fons,  an 
i«ue.)  An  artificial  ulcer  formed  in  any 
part,  and  kept  discharging  by  introducing 
daily  a  pea,  covered  with  any  digestive  oint- 
ment. 

FORA'MEN.  (From/oro,  to  pierce.)  A 
little  opening. 

FORA'MEN  CCECUM.  A  single  open- 
ing in  the  basis  of  the  cranium  between  the 
ethmoid  and  the  frontal  bone,  that  gives  exit 
to  a  small  vein.  Also  the  name  of  a  hole  in 
the  middle  of  the  tongue. 

FORA'MEN  LA'CERUM  IN  BA'SI 
CRA'NII.     See  Foramina  lacera. 

FORA'MEN  LA'CERUM  ORBIT' ALE 
SUPE'RIUS.  A  large  opening  between 
the  greater  and  lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid 
bono  nn  each  side,  through  which  the  third. 


fourth,  first  branch  of  the  fifth,  and  the 
sixth  pair  of  nerves,  and  the  ophthalmic  ar- 
tery pass. 

FORA'MEN  OTTICUM.  The  hole  trans- 
mitting the  optic  nerve. 

FORA'MEN  OVA'LE.  The  opening  be- 
tween the  two  auricles  of  the  heart  of  the 
foetus.     See  also  Innominalum  os. 

Fora'mejv  of  Winslow.  An  opening 
in  the  omentum.     See  Omentum. 

FORA'MINA  LA'CERA.  A  pair  of 
foramina  in  the  basis  of  the  cranium, 
through  which  the  internal  jugular  veins, 
and  the  eighth  pair  and  accessary  nerves 
pass. 

Forami'nulum  os.     The  ethmoid  bone. 

FO'RCEPS.  (-cipis,  f.  quasiferriceps,  as 
being  the  iron  with  which  we  seize  any  thing 
hot,  from  ferrum,  iron,  and  capio,  to  take.) 
Pincers.  A  surgical  instrument  with  which 
extraneous  bodies  or  other  substances  are 
extracted.  Also  an  instrument  occasionally 
used  by  men  midwives  to  bring  the  head  of 
the  fetus  through  the  pelvis. 

FORDYCE,  George,  was  born  at  Aber- 
deen, in  1736,  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
and  his  mother  having  married  again,  he 
was  sent  to  Fouran  when  about  two  years 
old,  where  he  received  his  school  educa- 
tion ;  and  thence  returned  to  Aberdeen, 
where  he  was  made  master  of  arts,  when 
only  fourteen.  Having  evinced  an  incli- 
nation to  medicine,  he  was  soon  after  sent 
to  his  uncle  Dr.  John  Fordyce,  who  prac- 
tised at  Uppingham,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained several  years.  He  then  studied  at 
Edinburgh,  where  he  graduated  in  1753, 
having  defended  a  thesis  on  catarrh :  after 
which  he  went  to  Leyden,  principally  t« 
improve  himself  in  anatomy  under  Albinus. 
The  following  year  he  settled  in  London, 
and  began  to  give  lectures  on  chemistry  ; 
and  in  1764,  he  undertook  also  to  teach  the 
practice  of  physic,  and  the  materia  medica  : 
these  subjects  occupied  him  nearly  three 
hours  every  morning,  except  on  Sunday, 
for  about  thirty  years  successively.  In 
1770,  he  was  chosen  physician  to  St.  Tho- 
mas's hospital,  and  six  years  after  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society ;  also  in  1787  he  was 
admitted  a  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians ;  having  been  a  licentiate  for  twenty- 
two  years  before.  In  1793  he  assisted  in 
forming  a  small  society  for  the  improvement 
of  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Knowledge, 
which  has  since  published  three  volumes  of 
their  Transactions.  He  died  in  1802. 
The  countenance  of  Dr.  Fordyce  was  by  no 
means  expressive  of  his  powers  of  mind,  he 
was  rather  negligent  of  his  dress,  and  not 
sufficiently  pleasing  in  his  manners,  to  ena- 
ble him  to  get  into  very  extensive  practice  : 
besides,  he  was  too  fond  of  the  pleasures  of 
society,  to  which  he  often  sacrificed  the 
hours,  that  should  have  been  dedicated  t.. 
sleep.  The  vigour  of  his  constitution  long 
resisted  these  irregularities ;    but  af  length 
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they  brought  ou  the  gout,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  dropsy,  and  this  terminated  his 
existence.  He  possessed  a  remarkably 
strong  memory,  which  enabled  him  to  lec- 
ture without  any  notes,  and  to  compose  his 
works  for  publication  without  referring  to 
authors  which  he  had  before  read  :  and  his 
having  relied  too  much  on  this  faculty  may 
help  to  explain  the  want  of  method  and 
elegance,  and  the  many  inaccuracies,  which 
appear  in  his  writings.  He  was  author  of 
several  publications  on  Medical  and  Philo- 
sophical subjects  ;  many  of  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Transactions  of  the  societies 
to  which  he  belonged.  The  most  esteemed, 
and  that  on  which  he  employed  most  labour, 
was  a  series  of  "  Dissertations  on  Fever ;" 
four  of  them  appeared  during  his  life,  and 
another  was  left  in  manuscript,  which  has 
since  been  printed.  His  Treatise  on  Diges- 
tion, was  read  originally  as  the  Gulstonian 
Lecture  before  the  College  of  Physicians. 
He  was  the  projector  of  the  Experiments  in 
heated  rooms,  of  which  Sir  Charles  Blagden 
gave  an  account. 

FORDYCE,  Sir  William,  was  born  at 
Aberdeen  in  1724.  At  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen, having  acquired  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  physic  and  surgery,  he  went  into 
the  army  ;  and  the  support  of  the  friends, 
whom  he  there  procured,  together  with  his 
own  merit,  soon  brought  him  into  great 
practice,  when  he  afterward  settled  in 
London.  The  wealth  which  he  thus  ac- 
quired, was  liberally  employed  in  acts  of 
friendship,  and  in  supporting  useful  pro- 
i  though   he  had    some    very    severe 

losses.  He  wrote  a  Treatise  on  Fevers, 
and  on  the  Ulcerated  Sore  Throat  ;  on  his 
catering  into  practice,  he  likewise  published 
»>n  the  Venereal  Disease.  He  died  after  a 
Ions:  illness  in  1792. 

FORESTUS,  or  Vax  Forest,  Peter, 
was  born  at  Alcmaer  in  1522.  He  was 
sent  to  Louvain  to  study  the  law,  but  soon 
showed  a  strong  inclination  to  medicine, 
lie  therefore  cultivated  this  science  at  differ- 
ent  universities  in  Italy,  and  afterward  at 
Paris  ;  but  he  graduated  at  Bologna.  After 
being  twelve  years  settled  in  his  native  town, 
he  was  invited  to  Delft,  which  was  ravaged 
by  a  contagious  epidemic;  and  being  ex- 
tremely successful  in  the  treatment  of  this, 
he  received  a  considerable  pension,  and  was 
retained  as  the  public  physician  for  nearly 
thirty  years,  hi  1575  he  was  prevailed  upon 
to  give  the  first  lecture  on  Medicine  at  the 
opening  of  the  University  of  Leyden.  He 
spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  his  native 
city,  where  he  died  in  1597.  He  was 
a  very  diligent  observer  of  diseases,  and 
showed  often  great  judgment  in  anticipating 
the  result,  or  in  treating  them  successfully. 
He  published  at  different  periods  six  vo- 
|  uncs  of  Medical  and  Surgical  Cases;  to 
i>ne  of  whirl)  was  added  a  Dissertation, 
(tsposing  the  fallacy  and  absurdity  of  pre* 


tending  to  judge  of  every  thing  by  the  u* : 
Boerhaave  has  highly  commended    his  wri- 
tings, which  have  been  often  reprinted. 

Foreskin.     See  Prieputiium. 

FORM1ATK.  Formats.  A  salt  pro- 
duced by  the  union  of  the  formic  acid  with 
different  bases  :  thus,/onrua/e  of  ammonia, 
Sec. 

FORMI'CA.  (Quod  feral  micas,  because 
of  his  diligence  in  collecting  small  particles 
of  provision  together.)  1.  The  ant  or  pis- 
mire. This  industrious  little  insect,  Formica 
rufa  of  Linnaeus,  contains  an  acid  juice,  and 
gross  oil,  which  were  supposed  to  possess 
aphrodisiac  virtues.  The  chrysalides  of  this 
animal  are  said  to  be  diuretic  and  carmina- 
tive, and  by  some  recommended  in  the  cure 
of  dropsy. 

2.  The  name  of  a  black  wart  with  a  broad 
base,  and  cleft  superficies,  because  the  pain 
attending  it  resembles  the  biting  of  an  ant. 

3.  A  varicose  tumour  on  the  anus  and 
glans  penis. 

Formi'ca  milia'ris.  Any  herpetic  erup- 
tion. 

FO'RMIC  A'CID.  Acidum  formicum. 
The  acid  of  ants  was  known  to  Tragus, 
Bauhin,  Fisher,  Etmuller,  Hoffman,  and 
many  others.  It  is  obtained  chiefly  from 
the  red  ant,  Formica  rufa  of  Linnaeus,  by 
distilling  them  in  a  retort,  and  by  washing 
them  in  boiling  water.  When  rectified  and 
rather  concentrated,  it  has  a  penetrating 
smell,  and  is  corrosive ;  and  its  taste  is  so. 
agreeable,  when  greatly  diluted  with  water, 
that  it  has  been  proposed  to  be  used  instead 
of  vinegar. 

Fo'rmix.     The  herpes  exedens. 

FO'RMULA.  (Dim.  of  forma,  a  form.) 
Alittle  form  of  prescriptions,  such  as  physi- 
cians direct  in  extemporaneous  practice,  in 
distinction  from  dfe  greater  forms  in  phar- 
macopoeias, &:c. 

Fo'rnax.  Furnus.  A  furnace.  A  che- 
mical instrument.     See  Furnace. 

FO'RNIX.  (Fornix,  an  arch  or  vault.) 
A  part  of  the  corpus  callosum  in  the  brain 
is  so  called,  because,  if  viewed  in  a  particu- 
lar direction,  it  has  some  resemblance  to  the 
arch  of  an  ancient  vault.  It  is  the  medul- 
lary body,  composed  of  two  anterior  and 
two  posterior  crura,  situated  at  the  bottom 
and  inside  of  the  lateral  ventricle  over  the 
third  ventricle,  and  below  the  septum  ltici- 
dum. 

Fo'rtis  AatTA.     A  weak  nitric  acid. 

FO'SSA.  (From  fodio,  to  dig.)  Fovea. 
A  little  depression  or  sinus.  The  pudendum 
muliebre. 

Fo'ssa  amk'ktj;.  A  double-headed  rol- 
ler for  the  face. 

Fo'ssa  ma'gna.  7'he  great  groove  of  the 
ear,  also  the  pudendum  muliebre. 

Fo'ssa  naviculars.  The  cavity  at  the 
bottom  of  the  entrance   of  the  pud* 
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inuliebre :    also  the  great  groove    of   the 
ear. 

Fo'ssa  ova'i.is.  The  depression  in  the 
right  auricle  of  the  human  heart,  which  in 
the  foetus  opened  into  the  other  auricle, 
forming  the  foramen  ovale. 

Fo'ssa  pituita'ria.  The  fossa  of  the 
sella  turcica  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

FO'SSIL.  (Fossilis,  from  fodio,  to  dig.) 
Any  thing  dug  out  of  the  earth. 

Fo'ssilus.     The  bone  of  the  leg. 

FOTHERG1LL,  John,  was  born  in 
Yorkshire,  in  1712,  of  a  respectable  Quaker 
family.  After  passing  through  an  appren- 
ticeship to  an  apothecary,  he  went  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  graduated  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  taking  for  his  inaugural  thesis 
the  use  of  emetics.  He  then  studied  for 
two  years  at  St.  Thomas's  hospital,  and 
after  an  excursion  to  the  continent,  settled 
in  London  in  1740,  and  six  years  after  be- 
came a  licentiate.  His  practice  was  for  some 
time  chiefly  gratuitous ;  but  his  "  Account 
of  the  Putrid  Sore  Throat,"  published  in 
1748,  brought  him  speedily  into  reputation. 
He  was  successively  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  at  Edinburgh,  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  and  of  some 
other  societies  abroad.  His  early  partiality 
to  botany,  induced  him,  as  his  practice  in- 
creased, to  purchase  a  large  piece  of  ground 
for  the  cultivation  of  rare  and  valuable 
plants,  in  which  lie  spared  no  expense ; 
neither  did  he  neglect  other  departments  of 
natural  history.  He  was  also  an  active  and 
liberal  promoter  of  many  successful  schemes 
for  the  public  benefit ;  and  particularly  in 
instituting  the  school  at  Ackworth  in  York- 
shire. He  was  of  a  rather  delicate  consti- 
tution, but  a  steady  temperance  preserved 
his  health,  till  in  1778  he  had  an  attack  of  a 
suppression  of  urine,  occasioned  by  a  disease 
of  the  prostate  gland  ;  which  returning  two 
years  after,  soon  put  a  period  to  his  existence. 
He  had  a  quick  and  comprehensive  under- 
standing; and  his  pleasing  address  procured 
him  general  confidence,  which  his  discretion 
was  not  apt  to  forfeit  afterward.  Besides 
the  works  already  noticed,  several  papers  of 
Dr.  Fothergill  were  printed  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions,  and  in  the  Medical 
Observations  and  Inquiries :  he  also  sent 
several  communications  to  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  and  other  periodical  publica- 
tions. 

Fo'tus.  (Fotus,  us,  m.)  See  Fomenta- 
tion. 

FO'VEA.  (From  fodio,  to  dig.)  A  little 
depression.  The  pudendum  inuliebre.  A 
partial  sweating-bath. 

Fax-glove.     See  Digitalis. 

Fox-glove,  Eastern.  See  Sesamum 
orient 

FRACASTORIUS,  Hieronymus,  was 
bora  al  erona  a  1483.  He  made  a  rapid 
progress  in  his  Indies,  and  attained  early 
considerable  excellence  as  a  poet,  philoso- 


pher, and  astronomer.  He  was  also  much 
valued  as  a  physician,  particularly  by  the 
general  of  the  Venetian  army,  whom  he  at- 
tended during  several  campaigns  :  but  on  his 
dying  in  1515,  Fracastorius  returned  to  his 
native  place.  He  corresponded  with  most 
of  the  great  men  of  his  age,  especially  with 
Cardinal  Bembo,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his 
poem  "  Syphilis  ;"  which  was  thought  worthy 
of  comparison  with  the  Georgics  of  Virgil 
by  some  of  the  best  judges.  He  died  in 
1553  ;  and  a  statue  was  erected  to  him  by  tire 
town  of  Verona.  He  published  also  on  Con- 
tagious Diseases,  and  several  other  Medical 
and  Philosophical  Subjects. 

FRA'CTURE.  (Fractura;  from  fran- 
go,  to  break.)  Catagma.  Clasis.  Clasma. 
Agmc.  A  fracture  is  a  solution  of  a  bone 
into  two  or  more  fragments.  A  simple  frac- 
ture is  when  the  bone  only  is  divided.  A 
compound  fracture  is  a  division  of  the  bone, 
with  a  laceration  of  the  integuments,  the 
bone  mostly  protruding.  A  fracture  is  also 
termed  transverse,  oblique,  &c.  according  to 
its  direction. 

F RiE'iNULUM.  (Dim.  of  franum,  a  bri- 
dle.) The  cutaneous  fold,  under  the  apex 
of  the  tongue,  that  connects  the  tongue  to 
the  infralingual  cavity.  It  is  sometimes,  in 
infancy,  so  short  as  to  prevent  the  child  from 
sucking,  when  it  is  necessary  to  cut  it,  in 
order  to  give  more  room  for  the  motion  of 
the  tongue. 

FIt/E'iXUM.  The  membranous  fold  which 
connects  the  prepuce  to  the  inferior  part  of 
the  gians  penis. 

Fra'ga.  (From  fragro,  to  smell  sweet.) 
The  strawberry.     See  Fragaria. 

FRAG  ARIA.  (From  fragro,  to  smell 
sweet.)     The  strawberry. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnajan  system.  Class,  Icosandria.  Order, 
Monogyniu. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  straw- 
berry.    See  Fragaria  vesca. 

Fra'garia  ste'rilis.  Barren  strawberry. 
Astringent. 

Fra'garia  vesca.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  strawberry.  Fragaria.  Fraga.  The 
mature  fruit  of  the  Fragaria  vesca,  fragelli.i 
reptantibux  of  Linnap.us,  was  formerly  re- 
commended in  gouty  and  calculous  affec- 
tions, in  consequence,  it  would  appear,  of 
its  efficacy  in  removing  tartar  from  the 
teeth,  which  it  is  said  to  do  very  effec- 
tually. 

Fragi'litas  o'ssium.  Friabililas  ossiv.m. 
B littleness  of  the  bones. 

Fra'gmen.  Fragmenium.  A  splinter  of 
a  bone. 

FRAMBCE'SIA.  (From  framboise,  Fr. 
for  a  raspberry.)  The  yaws.  A  genus  of 
disease  arranged  by  Cuilen  in  the  class  m- 
ckexiw,  and  order  impetigines.  It  is  some- 
what similar  in  its  nature  to  the  lues  venerea, 
and  is  endemial  to  the  Antilles  islands,  as 
well  as  Africa.    It  appears  with  excrescence' 
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like  mulberries  growing  out  of  the  skin  in 
various  parts  of  the  body,  which  discharge 
an  ichorous  fluid. 

FRA'NGULA.  (From  franco,  to  break, 
so  called  because  of  the  brittleness  of  its 
branches.)     See  Rhamnus  frangula. 

Frankincense.  See  Juniperus  Lycia,  and 
Pinus  abies. 

Fraxine'lla.  (Fromynmnus,  the  ash, 
so  called  because  its  leaves  resemble  those  of 
the  ash.)     See  Dictamnus  albas. 

Fraxinella,  white.  See  Dictamnus  al- 
bus. 

FRA'XINUS.  (Afragore,  from  the  noise 
its  seeds  make  when  shaken  by  the  wind ; 
or  from  ?/>*£«,  a  hedge,  because  of  its  use  in 
forming  hedges.)     The  ash. 

1 .  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Polygamia.  Order, 
Dioecia.     The  ash. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  ash- 
tree.     See  Fraxinus  excelsior. 

Fra'xinus  excelsior.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  ash-tree.  Fraxinus.  Called 
also  brumelli  and  bumelia.  The  bark  of  this 
tree,  Fraxinus  excelsior ;  foliis  serratis  Jlori- 
bus  apctalis,  of  Linnaeus,  when  fresh,  has  a 
moderately  strong  bitterish  taste.  It  pos- 
sesses resolvent  and  diuretic  qualities,  and 
has  been  successfully  exhibited  in  the  cure 
of  intermittents.  The  seeds,  are  occasion- 
ally exhibited  medicinally  as  diuretics,  in 
the  dose  of  a  drachm.  In  warm  climates, 
a  sort  of  manna  exudes  from  this  species  of 
fraxinus. 

Fraxinus  o  rnus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  tree  frqui  which  manna  flows.  This 
substance  is  also  termed  Manna  calabrina. 
Ros  calabrinus.  Acromeli.  Alusar.  Dry- 
someli.  That  species  which  is  of  a  rosy 
colour,  is  called  nuba.  Mel  aerium,  from 
the  supposition  that  it  descended  from  hea- 
ven. The  condensed  juice  of  the  flower- 
ing ash,  or  Fraxinus  ornus :  foliis  ovato- 
oblongis  serratis  petiolatis,  floribus  corollatis. 
Hort.  Kew.  which  is  a  native  of  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  Si- 
cily and  Calabria.  Many  other  trees  and 
shrubs  have  likewise  been  observed  to  emit 
a  sweet  juice,  which  concretes  upon  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  and  may  be  considered 
of  the  manna  kind,  especially  the  Fraxinus 
rotundifolia  and  excelsior.  In  Sicily,  these 
three  species  of  fraxinus  are  regularly  cul- 
tivated for  the  purpose  of  procuring  manna, 
and  with  this  view  are  planted  on  the  de- 
clivity of  a  hill  with  an  eastern  aspect.  Af- 
ter ten  years  growth,  the  trees  first  begin  to 
yield  the  manna,  but  they  require  to  be 
much  older  before  they  afford  it  in  any  con- 
siderable quantity.  Although  the  manna 
exudes  spontaneously  upon  the  trees,  yet, 
in  order  to  obtain  it  more  copiously,  inci- 
sions are  made  through  the  bark,  by  means 
of  a  sharp  crooked  instrument ;  and  the 
season  thought  to  be  most  favourable  for 
instituting  this  process,  is  a  little  before  the 


dog-days  commence,  when  the  weathei 
dry  and  serene.  Manna  is  generally  dis- 
tinguished into  different  kinds,  viz.  the 
manna  in  tear,  the  canulated  and  flaky 
manna,  and  the  common  brown  or  fat 
manna.  All  these  varieties  seem  rather  to 
depend  upon  their  respective  purity,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  obtained  from 
the  plant,  than  upon  any  essential  differ- 
ence of  the  drug.  The  best  manna  is  in 
oblong  pieces,  or  flakes,  moderately  dry, 
friable,  very  light,  of  a  whitish,  or  pale 
yellow  colour,  and  in  some  degree  transpa- 
rent ;  the  inferior  kinds  are  moist,  unctu- 
ous and  brown.  Manna  is  well  known  as 
a  gentle  purgative,  so  mild  in  its  operation, 
that  it  may  be  given  with  safety  to  children 
and  pregnant  women,  to  the  delicacy  of 
whose  frames  and  situations  it  is  particularly 
adapted.  It  is  esteemed  a  good  and  plea- 
sant auxiliary  to  the  purgative  neutral  salts. 
It  sheaths  acrimony,  and  is  useful  in 
coughs,  disorders  of  the  breast,  and  such 
as  are  attended  with  fever  and  inflammation, 
as  in  pleuritis,  &c.  It  is  particularly  effica- 
cious in  bilious  complaints,  and  helps  the 
discharge  of  mineral  waters,  when  they  are 
not  of  themselves  sufficiently  active.  It  is 
apt  in  large  doses  to  create  flatulencies  and 
gripes ;  both  of  which  are  prevented  by  a 
small  addition  of  some  warm  carminative?. 
It  purges  in  doses  of  from  ?j  to  |ij ;  but  its 
purgative  quality  is  much  increased,  and  its 
flatulent  effects  prevented,  by  a  small  addi- 
tion of  cassia.  The  dose  for  children  is 
from  one  scruple  to  three.  It  is  best  dis- 
solved in  whey. 

Fra'xinus  rotundifo'ma.  The  system- 
atic name  of  a  tree  which  affords  manna. 
See  Fraxinus  ornus. 

FRELiD,  John,  was  born  in  1675  at 
Croton  in  Northamptonshire,  of  which  his 
father  was  rector.  After  being  educated  at 
Westminster  he  went  to  Oxford,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  greatly  by  his  classical 
attainments.  Having  for  some  time  studied 
medicine,  he  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society  some  singular  cases :  but  a  work, 
which  he  published  in  1703,  entitled  "  Em- 
menologia,"  explaining  the  phcenomena  of 
menstruation  both  natural  and  morbid,  on 
mechanical  principles,  first  brought  him 
into  notice  as  a  physiologist  and  physician. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  at  Oxford,  but  soon  after 
went  to  Spain  as  physician  to  the  English 
forces ;  and  he  took  this  opportunity  of  visit- 
ing Italy.  On  his  return  in  1707,  he  was 
created  Doctor  by  diploma,  and  published 
his  Chemical  Lectures  in  Latin.  In  1712 
he  was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety ;  but  soon  went  abroad  again  with  the 
troops  into  Flanders.  On  the  conclusion 
of  the  peace  in  the  following  year  he  settled 
in  London,  and  rose  to  high  professional 
reputation.  In  1716  he  was  received  a> 
Fellow  of  the  College  of   Thysicians.  nn 
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published  the  first  and  third  books  at' 
Hippocrates  on  Epidemics,  with  a  Com- 
mentary on  Fevers,  in  nine  parts ;  a  work 
of  great  erudition  and  judgment.  Some  of 
his  opinions  having  been  severely  attacked, 
he  was  led  to  defend  them  in  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Mead,  entitled  "  De  Purgantibus  in 
secundo  Vanolarum  confluentium  Febre  ad- 
hibendis,"  1719.  A  few  years  after  this  he 
got  into  Parliament,  and  having  warmly 
sided  with  the  opposition,  he  was,  in  com- 
mon with  several  persons  of  consequence, 
imprisoned  on  suspicion  of  high  treason : 
but  the  minister,  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
having  fallen  sick,  Dr.  Mead  refused  to 
attend  him  till  his  friend  was  liberated; 
when  he  made  over  to  him  5000  guineas, 
which  he  had  received  from  his  patients 
during  his  confinement  of  a  few  months 
only.  While  in  the  tower,  Dr.  Freind 
formed  the  plan  of  his  great  work  "  The 
History  of  Physic  from  Galen  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  chiefly  with 
regard  to  practice  ;"  which  came  out  in 
two  volumes  within  three  years  after. 
This  was  intended  as  a  continuation  of  Le 
Clerc,  and  met  with  a  very  favourable  re- 
ception ;  indeed  it  still  continues  to  be  a 
standard  book.  On  the  accession  of  George 
II.  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the  Queen  ; 
and  having  died  in  July  1728,  his  wi- 
dow and  son  experienced  the  royal  pro- 
tection. 

Fre'na.     The  sockets  of  the  teeth. 

Frigida'rium.  (From  frigidus,  cold.) 
The  cold  bath. 

Frigera'na.     A  putrid  fever. 

FRONS.      (Frons,   -tis,  f.  or  m.)      The 

forehead.     The  part  between  the  eyebrows 

and  hairy  scalp. 

Frontal  bone.       )  c„„  r  _  . .  „ 
r,      ,  ,  >  See  t  rontts  os. 

Frontal  sinus.      \ 

Fronta'lis.     See  Occipitio  frontal  is. 

Fronta'lis  ve'rus.  See  Corrugator  su- 
percilii. 

FRO'NTIS  OS.  The  frontal  bone.  Os 
coronale.  Os  inverecundum.  Melopon.  The 
external  surface  of  this  bone  is  smooth  at 
its  upper  convex  part,  but  below  several 
cavities  and  processes  are  observed.  At 
each  angle  of  the  orbits  the  bone  jets  out  to 
form  two  internal  and  two  external  pro- 
cesses ;  and  the  ridge  under  the  eyebrow 
on  each  side  is  called  the  superciliary 
process ;  from  which  the  orbitar  processes 
extend  backwards,  forming  the  upper 
part  of  the  orbits  ;  and  between  these 
the  ethmoid  bone  is  received.  The  na- 
sal process  is  situated  between  the  two 
internal  angular  processes.  At  the  internal 
angular  process  is  a  cavity  for  the  carun- 
cula  lachrymalis  ;  and  at  the  external,  an- 
other for  the  pulley  of  the  major  oblique  mus- 
cle. The  foramina  are  three  on  each  side  ; 
one  in  each  superciliary  ridge,  through 
which  a  nerve,  artery,  and  vein,  pass  to  the 
"iUc?umcii1e    of   the    forehead:      a    second 


near  the  middle  of  the  internal  side  of  the 
orbit,  called  internal  orbitar ;"  the  third  is 
smaller,  and  lies  about  an  inch  deeper  in  the 
orbit.  On  the  inside  of  the  os  frontis  there 
is  a  ridge  which  is  hardly  perceptible  at  the 
upper  part,  but  grows  more  prominent  at 
the  bottom,  where  the  foramen  caecum  ap- 
pears ;  to  this  ridge  the  falx  is  attached. 
The  frontal  sinus  is  placed  over  the  orbit  on 
each  side,  except  at  this  part  the  frontal 
bone  is  of  mean  thickness  between  the  pari- 
etal and  occipital :  but  the  orbitar  process 
is  so  thin  as  to  be  almost  transparent. 

Fru'ctus  hor.<e'i.  See  Fruits,  sum- 
mer. 

FRUITS,  SUMMER.  Fructus  horcei. 
Under  this  term  physicians  comprehend 
strawberries,  cherries,  currants,  mulberries, 
raspberries,  and  the  like.  They  possess  a 
sweet  sub-acid  taste,  and  are  exhibited  as 
dietetic  auxiliaries,  as  refrigerants,  antisep- 
tics, attenuants,  and  aperients.  Formerly 
they  were  exhibited  medicinally  in  the 
cure  of  putrid  affections,  and  to  promote 
the  alvine  and  urinary  excretions.  Consi- 
dering them  as  an  article  of  diet,  they  afford 
little  nourishment,  and  are  liable  to  produce 
flatulencies.  To  persons  of  a  bilious  con- 
stitution and  rigid  fibres,  and  where  the 
habit  is  disposed  naturally,  or  from  extrinsic 
causes,  to  an  inflammatory  or  putrescent 
state,  their  moderate,  and  even  plentiful 
use,  is  salubrious  ;  by  those  of  a  cold  in- 
active disposition,  where  the  vessels  are  lax, 
the  circulation  languid,  and  the  digestion 
weak,  they  should  be  used  very  sparingly. 
The  juices  extracted  from  these  fruits  by 
expression,  contain  their  active  qualities 
freed  from  their  grosser  indigestible  matter. 
On  standing,  the  juice  ferments  and  changes 
to  a  vinous  or  acetous  state.  By  proper 
addition  of  sugar,  and  by  boiling,  their  fer- 
mentative power  is  suppressed,  and  their 
medicinal  qualities  preserved.  The  juices 
of  these  fruits,  when  purified  from  their 
foeculencies  by  settling  and  straining,  may 
be  made  into  syrups,  with  a  due  proportion 
of  sugar  in  the  usual  way. 

FRUMENTA'CEOUS.  A  term  applied 
to  all  such  plants  as  have  a  conformity  with 
wheat,  either  with  respect  to  their  fruit, 
leaves,  or  ears. 

FU'CUS.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Cryptogamia. 
Order,  Algw. 

Fu'cus  digita'tus.  This  fucus  grows 
upon  stones  and  rooks  in  the  sea  near  the 
shore.  It  has  several  plain,  long  leaves  or 
sinuses  springing  from  a  round  stalk,  in  the 
manner  of  fingers  when  extended.  It  affords 
soda. 

Fu'cus  escule'ntus.  Edible  fucus.  Mr. 
Hudson  has  made  this  a  distinct  species, 
but  Linnaeus  included  it  under  his  saccha- 
rinus.  It  grows  plentifully  in  the  sea  near 
the  shores  of  Scotland,  and  also  those  of 
Cumberland.     It  has  a  broad,  plain,  simple. 
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sword-shaped  leaf,  springing  from  a  pinnated 
stalk. 

Fu'cus  helminthoco'rton.  See  Coral- 
Una  corsicana. 

Fu'cus  talma 'tus.  Handed  fucus.  This 
grows  in  the  sea,  and  consists  of  a  thin  lobed 
leaf  like  a  hand. 

Fu'cus  sacchari'nus.  Sea-belts;  so  called 
from  the  supposed  resemblance  of  its  leaves 
to  a  belt  or  girdle.  It  grows  upon  rocks 
and  stones  by  the  sea-shore.  The  leaves  are 
very  sweet,  and  when  washed  and  hung  up 
to  dry,  will  exude  a  substance  like  sugar, 
from  whence  it  is  named. 

Fu'cus  vesiculo'sus.  The  systematic  name 
©ftheseaoak.  Quercus  marina.  The  sea  oak. 
Sea  wreck.  This  sea-weed  is  the  Fucus  vesicu- 
losus  fronde  plana  dichotoma  costata  integer- 
rina,vesiculis  axillaribus  geminis,  terminali- 
bus  luberculatis,  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  said  to  be 
a  useful  assistant  to  sea-water,  in  the  cure  of 
disorders  of  the  glands.  Burnt  in  the  open 
air,  and  reduced  to  a  black  powder,  it  forms 
the  aethiops  vegetabilis,  which,  as  an  internal 
medicine,  is  similar  to  burnt  sponge. 

FULl'GO.  (Quasi  fumiligo,  from  fumus, 
smoke.)  Araxos.  Asoper.  Asuoli.  Soot. 
Wood  soot,  fuligo  ligni,  or  the  condensed 
smoke  from  burning  wood,  has  a  pungent, 
bitter,  and  nauseous  taste,  and  is   resolved 


FUMIGATION.  The  application  oi 
fumes,  either  from  metallic  or  other  prepa- 
rations to  particular  parts  of  the  body,  as 
those  of  the  mercurial  kind  to  venereal 
sores,  &c. 

Fumitory.     See  Fumaria. 
Fu'mus  a'lbus.     Mercury. 
Fu'mus  ci'trinus.     Sulphur. 
Fu'mus  du'plex.     Sulphur  and  mercury. 
Fc'mus  ru'bens.     Orpiment. 
FUNCTION.     See  Action. 
FU'NGUS.     1.  Proud    flesh.     A  term  in 
surgery  to  express  any  luxuriant  formation  of 
flesh. 

2.  The  name  of  an  order  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system,  belonging  to  the  Crypto- 
gamia  class. 

Fu'ngus  igni'arius.  See  Boletus  ignia- 
rius. 

Fu'ngus  la'ricis.     See  Boletus  laricis. 
Fu'ngus  melite'nsis.  This  is  improperly 
called  a  fungus.     See  Cynomorium. 
Fu'ngus  rosa'ceus.     See  Bedeguar. 
Fu'ngus   sa'licis.     The  willow  fungu*. 
See  Boletus  suaveolens. 

Fu'ngus  sambu'cinus.  See  Pcziza  Auri- 
cula. 

Fu'ngus  vino'sus.  The  dark  cobweb-like 
fungus,  which  vegetates  in  dry  cellars,  where 
wine,  ale,  and  the  like  are  k 
FUiVI'CULUS  UMBILICA'LIS)      Funi- 
See  Umbilical 


by  chemical  analysis  into  a  volatile  alkaline 

salt,  an   empyreumatic  oil,    a  fixed   alkali,    cuius ;  dim.  oi  funis,  a  cord.) 
and  an  insipid  earth.     The  tincture  prepared    cord. 
from  this  substance,  tinctura  fuliginis,  is  re- 
commended as  a  powerful  antispasmodic  in 
hysterical  affections. 

FUL  TIN  \T10N.    A  quick  and  lively  ex- 
plosion of  bodies,  such  as  takes  place  with    tilage. 
fulminating  gold,  fulminating   powder,  and        Fu'rcula 
in  the  combustion  of  a  mixture  of  inflamma- 
ble gas  and  vital  air. 

FUMA'RIA.  (From  fumu*,  smoke,  from 
its  juice  when  dropped  into  the  eye,  produ- 
cing the  same  sensation  as  smoke.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
nsean  system.  Class,  Diadtlphia.  Order,  De- 
candria.     Fumitory. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  com- 
mon fumitory.     See  Fumaria  officinalis. 

Fuma'ria  bulbo'sa,  Aristolochia  fabacea. 
The  root  of  this  plant,  Fumaria  bulbosa  caule 
simplici,  bracteis  longitudine  flo^um,  of  Lin- 
naeus, was  formerly  given  to  restore  sup- 
pressed menses  and  as  an  anthelmintic. 


Fu'nis.     A  rope  or  cord. 
FU'NIS  UMBILICA'LIS.     See  Umbilical 
cord. 

Furce'lla  infe'rior.  The  ensiform car- 

The  clavicle. 
FU'RFUR.     Bran.  A  disease  of  the  skin, 
in  which  the  cuticle  keeps  falling  off  in  small 

FURFURA'CEOUS.  (Furfuraceus,  from 
furfur,  bran.)  A  term  applied  to  the  sedi- 
ment deposited  in  the  urine  of  persons  afflict- 
ed with  fever,  of  a  reddish  or  whitish  matter, 
which  generally  appears  within  an  hour  or 
two  after  the  urine  is  passed,  and  only  falls 
in  part  to  the  bottom,  the  urine  remaining 
turbid 

FURNACE.  Fumus.  The  furnaces  em- 
ployed in  chemical  operations  are  of  three 
kinds,  1.  The  evaporalory  furnace,  which  has 
received  its  name  from  its  use  ;  it  is  employed 
Fuma'ria  officinalis.  The  systematic  to  reduce  substances  into  vapour  by  means 
name  of  the  i.  litory.  Fumaria.  Fumus  of  heat,  in  order  to  separate  the  more 
terra.  Capnos.  Herba  melancholifuga.  The  fixed  principles  from  those  which  are  more 
leaves  of  this  indigenous  plant,  Fumaria  qffi-  volatile.  2.  The  reverberatory furnace,  which 
cinalispericarpiismonospermisraceinosis,caule  name  it  has  received  from  its  construction, 
diffuso,  of  Linnaeus,  are  directed  for  medici-  the  flame  being  prevented  from  rising  ;  it  is 
nal  use  by  the  Edinburgh  college ;  they  are  appropriated  to  distillation.  3.  The  forge 
extremely  succulent,  and  have  no  remarkable  furnace,  in  which  the  current  of  air  is  deter- 
smell,  but  a  bitter,  somewhat  saline  taste,    mined  by  bellows. 

The  infusion  of  the  dried  leaves,  or  the  ex-        Fu'ror    uteri'nus.     (From  faro,  to  be 
pressed  juice  of  the  fresh  plant,  is  esteemed  for    mad,  and  uterus,  the  womb.)     See  Nympho- 
its  property  of  clearing  the  skin  of  many  dis-    mania. 
orders  "f  the  leprous  kind.  FURU'NCULUS.     (From  fv.ro.  to  rage ' 
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so  named  from  its  heat  and  inflammation 
before  it  suppurates.)  Dothein  of  Paracelsus. 
f'luadus.  Chioli.  A  boil.  An  inflammation 
of  a  subcutaneous  gland,  known  by  an  in- 
flammatory tumour  that  does  not  exceed  the 
size  of  a  pigeon's  egg. 

FUSION.  (Fusio  ;  from  /undo,  to  pour 
out.)  A  chemical  process,  by  which  bodies 
are  made  to  pass  from  the  solid  to  the  fluid 


suite,  in  consequence  of  the  application  of 
heat.  The  chief  objects  susceptible  of  this 
operation  are  salts,  sulphur,  and  metals. 
Salts  are  liable  to  two  kinds  of  fusion  ;  the 
one,  which  is  peculiar  to  saline  matters,  is 
owing  to  water  contained  in  them,  and  is 
called  aqueous  fusion ;  the  other,  which  arises 
from  the  heat  alone,  is  known  by  the  name 
of  igneous  fusion. 
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vJabiakum  oleum.  See  Petroleum  ru- 
brum. 

Gabi'rea.  A  fatty  kind  of  myrrh,  men- 
tioned by  Dioscorides. 

Gala'ctia.  (From  ya\a,  milk.)  Galac- 
tirrhcea.  An  excess  or  overflowing  of  the 
milk. 

Gala'ctina.  (From  yaka,  milk.)  Aliment 
prepared  of  milk. 

Galactirrhce'a.  (From  ye\*,  milk,  and 
,«»,  to  flow.)     See  Galactia. 

Galacto'des.  (From  ystxx,  milk.)  In 
Hippocrates  it  signifies  both  milk  warm  and 
a  milky  colour. 

Galacto'phora  medicame'sta.  (From 
yaXa,  milk,  and  $epa>,  to  bring.)  Medicines 
which  increase  the  milk. 

GALACTOTHOROUS  DUCTS.)  Ga- 
lactophorus ;  from  yaxa,  milk,  and  <ptp»,  to 
carry,  because  they  bring  the  milk  to  the 
nipple.  The  excretory  ducts  of  the  glands 
of  the  breasts  of  women,  which  terminate 
in  the  papilla,  or  nipple,  are  so  called. 

GALACTOPOE'TICA.  (From  y*\*, 
milk,  and  mita,  to  make.)  Milk-making, 
an  epithet  applied  to  the  faculty  of  making 
milk. 

Galactopo'sia.  (From  yxha,  milk,  and 
row,  to  drink.)  The  method  of  curing  dis- 
eases by  a  milk  diet. 

GALA'NGA.  (Perhaps  its  Indian  name.) 
See  Maranta  and  Kwmpferia. 

Gala'nga  ma'jor.  See  Kampferia  Ga- 
lunga. 

Gala'nga  mi'nor.  See  Maranta  Ga- 
langa. 

Galungal.     See  Galanga. 

Galangal,  English.     See  Cyperus. 

GALBAiNUM.  (From  chalbanah,  Heb.) 
See  Bubon  galbanum. 

Ga'lbei.  Galbeum.  A  sort  of  orna- 
mental and  medical  bracelets  worn  by  the 
Romans. 

Ga'lbulus.  (From  galbus,  yellow.)  When 
the  skin  of  the  body  is  naturally  yellow. 

fU'LDA.  gc'mml    This  is  a  gum-resin, 
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mentioned  by  old  writers,  but  totally  forgot 
in  the  present  day,  and  not  to  be  obtained. 
Externally,  it  is  of  a  brown  colour,  but 
white  within,  of  a  hard  lamcllated  structure, 
and  smells  and  tastes  somewhat  like  elemi. 
When  burnt  it  gives  out  an  agreeable  odour. 
It  was  formerly  used  as  a  warm,  stimula- 
ting medicine,  and  applied  in  plasters  as  a 
strengthencr. 

Ga'lea.  (From  yxkx,  a  cat,  of  the  skin 
of  which  it  was  formerly  made.)  A  helmet. 
In  anatomy,  the  amnios  is  so  called,  because 
it  surrounds  the  foetus  like  a  helmet.  In 
surgery,  it  is  a  bandage  for  the  head.  A 
species  of  headach  is  so  called,  when  it  sur- 
rounds the  head  like  a  helmet. 

Galeanthro'i'ia.  (This  term  seems  to 
be  from  yaxn,  a  cat,  and  avQpa>7rot,  a  man.) 
It  is  a  species  of  madness,  in  which  a  person 
imagines  himself  to  be  a  cat,  and„imitates  its 
manners. 

G A'LEG A .  (From  ya\ct,  milk ;  so  named 
because  it  increases  the  milk  of  animals 
which  eat  it.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnsean  system.  Class,  Diadelphia. 
Order,  Decandria. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  Ruta 
capraria.     See  Galega  officinalis. 

Ga'lega  officinalis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  goats'  rue.  Galega.  Ruta  ca- 
praria. Goats'  rue.  From  the  little  smell 
and  taste  of  this  plant,  Galega  officinalis ; 
bgumini.bus  slrictis,  ercctis  ;  foliolis  lanceola- 
lis,  striatis,  mid  is,  of  Linnaeus,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed to  possess  little  virtues.  In  Italy,  the 
leaves  are  eaten  among  salads. 

Ga'legje.  A  species  of  senna.  The  cas- 
sia tora  of  Linnaeus. 

GALENUS,  Claudius,  was  born  at 
Pergamus,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  131.  His 
father,  Nicon,  having  instructed  him  in 
the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  sent  him  to 
attend  the  best  schools  of  philosophy.  Galen 
soon  displayed  his  judgment  by  selecting 
what  appeared  most  rational  from  the  dif- 
ferent sects ;  but  he  totally  rejected  the 
Epicurean  system,  which,  was  then  in  fa- 
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shion.  About  the  age  of  17,  he  began  his 
attachment  to  the  science  of  medicine,  over 
•which  he  was  destined  to  preside  for  many- 
centuries  with  oracular  authority.  During 
his  youth,  he  travelled  much,  that  he  might 
converse  with  the  most  intelligent  physicians 
©f  the  age,  and  inform  himself  concerning 
the  drugs  brought  from  other  countries.  He 
resided  several  years  at  Alexandria,  which 
was  then  the  great  resort  of  men  of  science, 
and  the  best  school  of  medicine  in  the  world. 
At  the  age  of  28,  returning  to  his  native 
place,  he  met  with  distinguished  success  in 
practice  ;  but  four  years  after  he  attempted 
to  establish  himself  at  Rome.  Here  he  en- 
countered much  opposition  from  his  profes- 
sional brethren,  who  stigmatized  him  as  a 
theorist,  and  even  as  a  dealer  in  magic  ;  and 
though  he  gained  the  esteem  of  several  men 
ef  learning  and  rank,  yet  wanting  temper 
and  experience,  sufficient  to  maintain  a  suc- 
cessful contest  with  a  numerous  and  popular 
party,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Pergamus 
•within  five  years,  under  the  pretence  of 
avoiding  the  plague,  which  then  raged  at 
Home.  He  was  however  soon  after  sent  for 
to  attend  the  Emperors  Marcus  Aurelius  and 
Lucius  Verus,  of  whom  the  latter  died  ;  and 
the  former  conceived  so  high  an  opinion  of 
Galen,  that  subsequently  during  his  German 
expedition,  he  committed  his  two  sons  to  the 
care  of  that  physician.  These  princes  were 
seized  with  fevers,  in  which  Galen  having 
prognosticated  a  favourable  issue,  contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  all  his  colleagues,  and 
having  accordingly  restored  them  to  health, 
he  attained  an  eminence  of  reputation,  which 
enabled  him  to  defy  the  power,  and  finally 
to  ruin  the  credit,  of  his  former  opponents. 
It  is  not  certain  whether  he  continued  at 
Home  till  his  death,  nor  at  what  precise 
period  this  occurred  ;  but  Fabricius  asserts 
that  he  attained  the  age  of  70,  which  cor- 
responds to  the  7th  year  of  Severus ;  and 
his  writings  appear  to  indicate,  that  he  was 
still  in  that  city  in  the  early  part  of  this  em- 
peror's reign.  The  greatest  part  of  Galen's 
life  was  spent  in  the  zealous  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  and  especially  of  every  thing 
■which  might  have  the  least  connexion  with 
medicine  ;  and  he  i3  said  to  have  composed 
about  750  different  essays  on  such  subjects. 
He  appears  however  to  have  been  too  much 
elated  with  the  consciousness  of  his  superior 
endowments,  and  to  have  behaved  rather 
contemptuously  towards  his  brethren  ;  which 
may  have  inflamed  their  opposition  to  him. 
The  chief  object  in  his  writings  appears  to 
be  to  illustrate  those  of  Hippocrates,  which 
he  thought  succeeding  physicians  had  mis- 
understood or  misrepresented :  in  this  he 
has  displayed  great  acuteness  and  learning, 
though  he  has  not  much  increased  the  stock 
uf  practical  information.  His  example  too  had 
the  unfortunate  effect  of  introducing  a  taste 
for  minute  distinctions  and  abstract  specula- 
•lions :  while  the  diligent  observation  of  na- 


ture, which  distinguished  the  father  of  me- 
dicine, fell  into  neglect.  We  must  therefore 
regret,  that  the  splendour  of  Galen's  talents 
so  completely  dazzled  hi9  successors,  that, 
until  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century, 
his  opinions  bore  an  almost  undivided  sway. 
Numerous  editions  of  his  works,  in  the  ori- 
ginal Greek,  or  translated  into  Latin,  have 
been  printed  in  modern  times. 

GALE'NA.  (From  ya\uv,  to  shine.)  The 
name  of  an  ore  formed  by  the  combination  of 
lead  with  sulphur. 

Gale'nic  me'dicine.  That  practice  of 
medicine  which  conforms  to  the  rules  of 
Galen,  and  runs  much  upon  multiplying 
herbs  and  roots  in  the  same  composition, 
though  seldom  torturing  them  any  other- 
wise than  by  decoction.  It  is  opposed  to 
chemical  medicine,  which,  by  the  force  of 
fire,  and  a  great  deal  of  art,  fetches  out  the 
virtues  of  bodies,  chiefly  mineral,  into  a. 
small  compass. 

Gale'nium.  (From  ya\mn,  galena.)  A 
cataplasm ;  in  the  composition  of  which 
was  the  galena.  In  Paulus  JEgineta  it  is 
considered  as   anodyne. 

Galeo'bdolon.  (From  j,aX0i,/efw,  and 
fiS'GXcc,  crepitus.)     See  Galeopsis. 

Galeo'fsis.  (From  *a\oc,  good,  and  o^r, 
vision ;  so  called  because  it  was  thought 
good  for  the  sight ;  or  from  yttxii,  a  cat,  and 
c-^k,  aspect;  the  flowers  gaping  like  the 
open  mouth  of  that  animal.)  GaleobdoUm. 
Lamiun  rubrum.  Urtica  iners  magna  fati- 
dissima.  Stachys  fcetida.  Hedge  nettle.  See 
Lamium  album. 

Galeri'cclum  aponeuro'ticum.  The 
tendinous  expansion  which  lies  over  the  pe- 
ricranium. 

GA'LIUM.  (From  yaxa,  milk;  some 
species  having  the  property  of  coagulating 
milk.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Tetrandnu. 
Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  herb 
cheese  rennet,  or  ladies'  bedstraw.  See  Ga- 
lium verum. 

3.  A  name  for  madder. 

Ga'licm  a'lbum.     The    greater  ladies' 
bedstraw.    •  See  Galium  mullugo. 

Ga'lium  apari'ne.  The  sytematic  name 
of  the  goose-grass.  Sparine.  Philanthropus. 
Ampelocarpus.  Omphalocarpus.  Ixus.  Axpa- 
rine.  A^erula.  Goose-grass  and  cleaver's 
bees.  Cleavers.  Goose-share.  Hayriff.  This 
plant,  which  is  common  in  our  hedges  and 
ditches,  is  the  Galium  aparine,fuliis  oetonis 
lanceolate  cariuatis  scabris  retrorsum  acu- 
haiis,  geniculis  venosi,  fructu  hisjiido,  ot 
Linnajus.  The  expressed  juice  has  been 
given  with  advantage  as  an  aperient  and 
diuretic  in  incipient  dropsies  ;  but  the  cha- 
racter in  which  it  has  of  late  been  chiefly- 
noticed,  is  that  of  a  remedy  against  cancer. 
A  tea-cup  full  internally,  gradually  increased 
to  half  a  pint,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and 
thw  hprb  applied,  in  cataprasm,  external!1' 
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has  been  said  to  cure  cancers.  Such  benifi-  vailing  epidemic,  of  autumn,  in  all  marshy 
cial  results  are  not  confirmed  by  the  expe-  countries,  is  ;i  fever  of  an  intermitting  na- 
rience  of  others.  ture,  commonly  of   a   tertian  form,  but  of  a 

Ga'liitm  mom.u'go.  The  systematic  name  bad  kind  ;  which,  in  the  dampest  places  and 
of  the  greater  ladies'  bedstraw.  Galium  al-  worst  seasons,  appeals  as  a  double  tertian, 
bum.  This  herb,  Galium ;  foliis  octonis,  ova-  a  remitting,  or  even  an  ardent  fever.  But, 
to-linearibus,  subserralis,  pulentissimis,mucro-  however  these  may  vary  in  their  appearance, 
natis,cauleJlacctdo,ramis  pal entibus,  w ith  its  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  patient 
flowers,  are  used  medicinally.  Five  ounces,  and  other  circumstances,  they  are  all  of  u. 
or  more  of  the  expressed  juice,  taken  every  similar  nature.  For  though,  in  the  begin- 
evening  upon  an  empty  stomach,  is  said  to  ning  of  the  epidemic,  when  the  heat,  or 
cure  epilepsy.  rather   the  putrefaction   in   the  air,   is    the 

Ga'lium  ve'rum.  The  systematic  name  greatest,  they  assume  a  continued  or  a  re- 
of  the  true  ladies'  bedstraw,  or  cheese-ren-  mitting  form ;  yet,  by  the  end  of  autumn, 
net.  Galium.  The  tops  of  this  plant,  Ga-  they  usually  terminate  in  regular  inlermit- 
tium  verum  ;     foliis  octants,  linearibus,  sul-    tents. 

ratis ;  ramisjloriferis,  brtvibus,  of  Linnaeus,  But  although,  in  the  gall  sickness,  there 
were  long  used  as  an  efficacious  medicine  is  both  a  redundance  and  a  depravation  of 
in  the  cure  of  epilepsy,  but,  in  the  prac-  the  bile,  still  the  disease  cannot,  with  jus- 
tice of  the  present  day,  they  are  abandoned,  tice,  be  said  to  originate  wholly  from  that 
Indeed,  from  the  sensible  qualities  of  the  cause.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  dis- 
plant,  little  can  be  expected.  The  leaves  and  ease  may  be  continued,  and  the  symptoms 
flowers  possess  the  property  of  curdling  milk;  aggravated,  by  an  increased  secretion  and 
it  is  on  that  account  styled  cheese-rennet.         putrefaction  of  the  bile,  occasioned  by  the 

Gall.     See  Bile.  fever.     In  proportion  to  the  coolness  of   the 

GALL  SICKNESS.  A  popular  name  season,  or  the  height  and  dryness  of  the 
for  the  remitting  fever,  occasioned  by  marsh  ground,  this  disease  is  milder,  remits  and  in- 
miasmata,  in  the  Netherlands,  and  which  tennits  more  freely,  and  removes  further 
proved  so  fatal  to  thousands  of  the  English  from  the  nature  of  a  continued  fever.  The 
soldiers  after  the  capture  of  Walcheren  in  higher  ranks  of  people  in  general  are  the 
the  year  1809.  Dr.  Lind  informs  us,  that  least  liable  to  the  discuses  of  the  marshes; 
at  Middleburgh,  the  capital  of  Walcheren,  for  such  countries  require  dry  houses,  apart- 
a  sickness  generally  reigns  towards  the  lat-  merits  raised  above  the  ground,  moderate 
ter  end  of  August,  or  the  beginning  of  exercise,  without  labour,  in  the  sun,  or  even- 
September,  which  is  always  most  violent  af-  ing  damps ;  a  just  quantity  of  fermented 
ter  hot  summers.  It  commences  after  the  liquors,  plenty  of  vegetables  and  fresh  meats, 
rains  which  fall  in  the  end  of  July;  the  Without  such  helps,  not  only  strangers  but 
sooner  it  begins  the  longer  it  continues,  and  the  natives  themselves  are  sickly,  especially 
it  is  only  checked  by  the  coldness  of  the  wea-  after  hot  and  close  summers.  The  hardiest 
ther.  Towards  the  end  of  August  and  the  constitutions  are  very  little  excepted  more 
beginning  of  September,  it  is  a  continual  than  others  ;  and  hence  the  British  in  the 
burning  fever,  attended  with  a  vomiting  of  Netherlands  have  always  been  subject  to 
bile,  which  is  the  gall  sickness.     This  fever,   fevers. 

after  continuing  three  or  four  days,  inter-  By  this  disease,  the  British  troops  were 
mits,  and  assumes  the  form  of  a  double  ter-  harassed  throughout  the  war,  from  1743  to 
tian  ;  leaving  the  patient  in  a  fortnight,  or  1747.  It  appeared  in  the  month  of  August, 
perhaps  sooner.  Strangers,  that  have  been  1743  :  the  paroxysms  came  on  in  the  even- 
accustomed  to  breathe  a  dry,  pure  air,  do  ing,  with  great  heat,  thirst,  a  violent  head- 
not  recover  so  quickly.  Foreigners  in  in-  ach,  and  often  a  delirium.  These  symp- 
digent  circumstances,  such  as  the  Scots  and  tonis  lasted  most  of  the  night,  but  abated  in 
German  soldiers,  who  were  garrisoned  in  the  the  morning,  with  an  imperfect  sweat ;  some- 
adjacent  places,  were  apt,  after  those  fevers,  times  with  an  haemorrhage  of  the  nose,  ot- 
to have  a  swelling  in  the  legs,  and  a  dropsy  ;  looseness.  The  stomach,  from  the  begin- 
of  which  many  died.  uing,    was   disordered  with   a    nausea   and 

These  diseases  are  the  same  with  the  double  sense  of  oppression;  frequently  with  a  bili- 
tertians  common  within  the  tropics.  Such  ous  and  offensive  vomiting.  If  evacuu- 
as  are  seized  with  the  gall  sickness,  have  at  tions  were  either  neglected  or  too  sparingly 
first  some  flushes  of  heat  over  the  body,  a  used,  the  patient  fell  into  a  continued  fever, 
loss  of  appetite,  a  white  foul  tongue,  a  yellow  and  sometimes  grew  yellow,  as  in  jaundice, 
tinge  in  the  eyes,  and  a  pale  colour  of  the  When  the  season  was  further  advanced, 
lips.  Such  as  live  well,  drink  wine,  and  this  fever  was  attended  with  a  cough,  rheu- 
have  warm  clothes,  and  a  good  lodging,  do  matic  pains,  and  sizy  blood.  The  officers 
not  suffer  so  much  during  the  sickly  season  being  better  accommodated  than  the  com- 
as the  poor  people  ;  however,  these  diseases  mou  men,  and  the  cavalry,  who  had  cloaks 
are  not  infectious,  and  seldom  prove  mor-  to  keep  them  warm,  were  not  so  subject  t<* 
U]  to  the  natives.  it ;    and  others  who   belonged  to  the  army. 

Sii  .lohn  Pringle  observe*,  Urat  the  pre-  but  lay  in  quarters,  were  least  of  all  affected ; 
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and  the  less  in  proportion  to  their  being  ex- 
posed to  heats,  night  damps,  and  the  other 
fatigues  of  the  service.  In  this  manner  did 
the  remitting  fever  infest  the  army  for  the 
remaining  years  of  the  war  :  and  that  ex- 
actly in  proportion  to  their  distance  from 
the  marshy  places,  of  which  we  have  several 
notable  instances  in  Pringle's  observations. 

GA'LLA.  (From  Gullus,  a  river  in  Bi- 
thynia.)     See  Quercus  cerris. 

Ga'lla  tu'rcica.     See  Quercus  cerris. 

GALL-BLADDER.  Vesiculafellis.  An 
oblong  membranous  receptacle,  situated 
under  the  liver,  to  which  it  is  attached  in 
the  right  hypochondrium.  It  is  composed 
of  three  membranes :  a  common,  fibrous, 
and  villous.  Its  use  is  to  retain  the  bile 
which  regurgitates  from  the  hepatic  duct, 
there  to  become  thicker,  more  acrid,  and 
bitter,  and  to  send  it  through  the  cystic  duct, 
which  proceeds  from  its  neck  into  the  duc- 
tus communis  choledochus,  to  be  sent  on  to 
the  duodenum. 

GALL-STONES.  Biliary  concretions. 
Hard  concrete  bodies,  of  which  there  are 
great  varieties  formed  in  the  gall-bladder 
of  animal  bodies.  Gall-stones  often  lie 
quiet ;  so  that,  until  dissection  after  death, 
some  are  never  known  to  exist ;  but  when 
they  are  prevented  from  passing  through  the 
gall  ducts,  they  obstruct  the  passage  of  the 
bile  into  the  intestines,  and  produce  also 
many  inconvenient  symptoms,  particularly 
the  jaundice. 

The  diagnostics  of  this  disorder  are  gene- 
rally very  obscure  and  uncertain  :  for  other 
causes  produce  the  same  kind  of  s)'mptoms 
as  those  which  occur  in  this  disease.  The 
usual  symptoms  are  a  loss  of  appetite,  a 
sense  of  fulness  in  the  stomach,  sickness  and 
vomiting,  languor,  inactivity,  sleepiness; 
and,  if  the  obstruction  continues  for  a  time, 
there  is  wasting  of  the  ilesh  ;  yellowness  of 
the  eyes,  skin,  and  urine  ;  whitish  stools ;  a 
pain  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach  ;  whilst  the 
pulse  remains  in  its  natural  state.  The  pain 
excited  by  an  obstruction  of  the  gall  ducts, 
in  consequence  of  gall-stones  passing  through 
them,  and  this  not  affecting  the  pulse,  is 
considered  as  the  leading  pathognomonic 
symptom.  This  pain,  in  some,  is  extremely 
acute,  in  others  there  is  only  a  slight  uneasi- 
ness felt  about  the  region  of  the  liver  ;  but 
its  particular  seat  is  the  gall  duct,  just  wh<  re 
it  enters  the  duodenum.  In  some  patients 
there  is  no  yellowness  of  the  skin  ;  in  others 
it  exists  for  several  months.  There  is  no 
disease  more  painful  than  this,  in  some  in- 
stances ;  it  is  as  frequent  as  any  other  affec- 
tion of  the  liver ;  it  admits  of  much  relief 
from  medicine,  and  is  not  immediately  dan- 
gerous to  the  patient.     See  Icterus. 

GA'LLIC  ACID.  A  peculiar  acid  which 
is  extracted  from  the  nut-gall  that  grows  on 
the  oak.  This  acid  is  also  found,  in  a  greater 
or  less  quantity,  in  all  astringent  vegetable 
substances. 


Galli  trtchis.     Corrupted  from  calh 
r/ii*,  or  callitrichum. 

Ga'm.icus  mo'rbvs.  The  French  di^-. 
See  Lues  venerea. 

Gallina'go.  (Diminutive  of  gallus^  a 
cock.)     1.  The  woodcock. 

2.  An  eminence  within  the  prostrate  gland 
is  called  caput  gallinaginis,  from  its  fancied 
resemblance  to  a  woodcock's  head. 

Gallium.     See  Galium. 

GA'LVANISM.  A  professor  of  anatomy, 
in  the  university  of  Bologna,  named  Galraui, 
was  one  day  making  experiments  on  elec- 
tricity in  his  elaboratory  :  near  the  machine 
were  some  frogs  that  had  been  flayed,  the 
limbs  of  which  became  convulsed  every 
time  a  spark  was  drawn  from  the  apparatus. 
Gal  vani,  surprised  at  this  phenomenon,  made 
it  a  subject  of  investigation,  and  discovered 
that  metals,  applied  to  the  nerves  and  mus- 
cles of  these  animals,  occasioned  powerful 
and  sudden  contractions,  when  disposed  in 
a  certain  manner.  He  gave  the  name  of 
animal  electricity  to  this  order  of  new  phe- 
nomena, from  the  analogy  that  he  considered 
existing  between  these  effects  and  those  pro- 
duced by  electricity. 

The  name  animal  electricity  has  been  su- 
perseded, notwithstanding  the  great  analogy 
that  exists  between  the  effects  of  electricity 
and  those  of  Galvanism,  in  favour  of  the 
latter  term  ;  which  is  not  only  more  applica- 
ble to  the  generality  of  the  phenomena,  but 
likewise  serves  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
the.  discoverer. 

In  order  to  give  rise  to  Galvanic  effects 
in  animal  bodies,  it  is  necessary  to  establish 
a  communication  between  two  points  of  one 
series  of  nervous  and  muscular  organs.  In 
this  manner  a  circle  is  formed,  one  arch  of 
which  consists  of  the  animal  parts,  rendered 
the  subject  of  experiment,  while  the  other 
arch  is  composed  of  excitatory  instruments, 
which  generally  consist  of  several  pieces, 
some  placed  under  the  animal  parts  called 
supporters,  others  destined  to  establish  a 
communication  between  the  latter,  are  called 
conductors.  To  form  a  complete  Galvanic 
circle,  take  the  thigh  of  a  frog,  deprived  of 
its  skin  ;  detach  the  crural  nerve,  as  far  as 
the  knee  ;  put  it  on  a  piece  of  zinc  ;  put  the 
muscles  of  the  leg  on  a  piece  of  silver  ;  then 
finish  the  excitatory  arch,  aud  complete  the 
Galvanic  circle  by  establishing  a  communi- 
cation by  means  of  the  two  supporters  ;  by 
means  of  iron  or  copper  wire,  pewter,  or 
lead.  The  instant  that  the  communicators 
touch  the  two  supporters,  a  part  of  the  ani- 
mal arch  formed  by  the  two  supporters  will 
be  convulsed.  Although  this  dbpoftitii 
the  animal  parts,  and  of  Galvanic  instru- 
ments, be  most  favourable  to  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  phenomena,  yet  the  composition 
of  the  animal  and  excitatory  arch  may  be 
much  varied.  Thus  contractions  are  ob- 
tained, by  placing  the  two  supporters  under 
the  nerve,  and  leaving  the  muscle  out  of  the 
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circle,  which  proves  that  nerves  essentially 
constitute  the  animal  arch. 

It  is  not  necessary  lor  nerves  to  be  entire 
in  order  to  produce  contractions.  They  take 
place  whether  the  organs  be  tied  or  cut 
through,  provided  there  exists  a  simple  con- 
tiguity between  the  divided  ends.  This 
proves  that  we  cannot  strictly  conclude  what 
happens  in  muscular  action,  from  that  which 
lakes  place  in  Galvanic  phenomena ;  since, 
if  a  nerve  be  tied  or  divided,  the  muscles  on 
which  this  is  distributed  lose  the  power  of 
action. 

The  cuticle  is  an  obstacle  to  Galvanic 
effects;  they  are  always  ieebly  manifested 
in  parts  covered  by  it.  When  it  is  moist, 
fine,  and  delicate,  the  effect  is  not  entirely 
interrupted.  Humboldt,  alter  having  detach- 
ed the  cuticle  from  the  posterior  part  of  the 
neck  and  back,  by  means  ol  two  blisters,  ap- 
plied plates  of  metal  to  the  bare  cutis,  and, 
at  the  moment  ot  establishing  a  communica- 
tion, he  experienced  sharp  prickings,  accom- 
panied with  a  sero-sanguineous  discharge. 

If  a  plate  of  zinc  be  placed  under  the 
tongue,  and  a  flat  piece  of  silver  on  its  su- 
perior surface,  on  making  them  touch  each 
•ther,  an  acerb  taste  will  be  perceived,  ac- 
companied with  a  slight  trembling. 

The  excitatory  arch  may  be  constructed 
with  three,  two,  or  even  one  metal  only, 
with  alloys,  amalgams,  or  other  metallic  or 
mineral  combinations,  carbonated  substances, 
&c.  It  is  observed  that  metals  which  are 
iu  general  the  most  powerful  excitors,  induce 
ron tractions  so  much  the  more  as  they  have 
an  extent  of  surface.  Metals  are  all  more 
or  less  excitants;  and  it  is  observed  that 
zinc,  gold,  silver,  pewter,  are  of  the  highest 
rank ;  then  copper,  lead,  nickel,  anti- 
mony, &c. 

Galvanic  susceptibility,  like  muscular  ir- 
ritability, is  exhausted  by  too  long  continued 
exercise,  and  is  recruited  by  repose.  Im- 
mersion of  nerves  and  muscles  in  alcohol 
and  opiate  solutions  diminishes  and  even  de- 
stroys this  susceptibility,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, doubtless,  as  the  immoderate  use  of 
these  substances  in  the  living  man  blunts, 
and  induces  paralysis  in  muscular  action. 
Immersion  in  oxymuriatic  acid  restores  the 
fatigued  parts,  to  be  again  acted  on  by  the 
stimulus.  Animals  killed  by  the  repeated 
discharge  of  an  electric  battery,  acquire  an 
increase  of  Galvanic  susceptibility  ;  ami  lias 
property  subsists  unchanged  in  animals  de- 
stroyed by  submersion  in  mercury,  pure  hy- 
drogen gas,  azote,  and  ammonia:  and  finally, 
it  is  totally  annihilated  in  animals  suffocated 
by  the  vapour  of  charcoal. 

Galvanic,  susceptibility  is  extinct  in  the 
muscles  of  animals  of  warm  blood,  in  pro- 
portion as  vital  heat  is  dissipated  ;  sometimes 
even  when  life  is  terminated  in  convulsions, 
contractility  cannot  be  put  into  action,  al- 
though warmth  be  not  completely  gone,  as 
though  the  vital  property  were  consumed  by 


the  convulsion,  amidst  which  the  animals 
had  expired.  In  those  of  cold  blood,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  more  durable.  The  thighs  of 
frogs,  long  after  being  separated  from  every 
thing,  and  even  to  the  instant  of  incipient 
putrefaction,  are  influenced  by  Galvanic  sti- 
muli ;  doubtless,  because  irritability,  in  these 
animals,  is  less  intimately  connected  with 
respiration,  and  life  more  divided  among 
the  different  organs,  which  have  less  occasion 
to  act  on  each  other  for  the  execution  of  its 
phenomena.  The  Galvanic  chain  does  not 
produce  sensible  actions  (that  is,  contrac- 
tions,) until  the  moment  it  is  completed,  by 
establishing  a  communication  with  the  parts 
constituting  it.  During  the  time  it  is  com- 
plete, that  is,  throughout  the  whole  space  of 
time  that  the  communication  remains  esta- 
blished, every  thing  remains  tranquil ;  never- 
theless, Galvanic  influence  is  not  suspended  : 
in  fact,  excitability  is  evidently  increased,  or 
diminished,  in  muscles,  that  have  been  long 
continued  in  the  Galvanic  chain,  according 
to  the  difference  of  the  reciprocal  situation  of 
the  connecting  metals. 

If  silver  has  been  applied  to  nerves,  and 
zinc  to  muscles,  the  irritability  of  the  latter 
increases  in  proportion  to  the  time  they  have 
remained  in  the  chain.  By  this  method,  the 
thighs  of  frogs  have  been  revivified  in  some 
degree,  and  afterward  became  sensible  to 
stimuli,  that  before  had  ceased  to  act  on 
them.  By  distributing  the  metals  in  an  in- 
verse manner,  applying  zinc  to  nerves  and 
silver  to  muscles,  an  effect  absolutely  con- 
trary is  observed ;  and  the  muscles  that  pos- 
sessed the  most  lively  irritability  when 
placed  in  the  chain,  seem  to  be  rendered 
entirely  paralytic  if  they  remain  long  in  this 
situation. 

This  difference  evidently  depends  on  the 
direction  of  the  Galvanic  fluid,  determined 
towards  the  muscles  or  nerves,  according  to 
the  maimer  in  which  these  metals  are  dis- 
posed, and  this  is  of  some  importance  to  be 
known  for  the  application  of  Galvanic  means 
to  the  cure  of  diseases. 

Galvanic  Pile. 

M.  Volta's  apparatus  is  as  follows  : — 
Raise  a  pile,  by  placing  a  plate  of  zinc, 
a  flat  piece  of  wet  card,  and  a  plate  of  silver, 
successively  ;  then  a  second  piece  of  zinc, 
<S:c.  until  the  elevation  is  several  feet  high, 
for  the  effects  are  greater  in  proportion  to 
its  height;  then  touch  both  extremities  of 
the  pile,  at  the  same  instant,  with  one  piece 
of  iron  wire  ;  at  the  moment  of  contact, 
a  spark  is  excited  from  the  extremities  of  the 
pile,  and  luminous  points  are  often  per- 
ceived at  different  heights  where  the  zinc 
and  silver  come  into  mutual  contact.  The 
zinc  end  of  this  pile  appears  to  be  negatively 
electrified  ;  that  formed  by  the  silver,  on  the 
contrary,  indicates  marks  of  positive  elec- 
tricity. 

If  we  touch  both  extremities  of  the  pile. 
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after  having  dipped  our  hands  into  water, 
or,  what  is  better,  a  saline  solution,  a  com- 
motion, followed  by  a  disagreeable  pricking 
in  the  fingers  and  elbow,  is  felt. 

If  we  place  in  a  tube  filled  with  water, 
and  hermetically  closed  by  two  corks,  the 
extremities  of  two  wires  of  the  same  metal 
which  are  in  contact  at  the  other  extre- 
mity, one  with  the  summit,  the  other  with 
the  base  of  the  pile  ;  these  ends,  even  when 
separated  only  by  the  space  of  a  few  lines, 
experience  evident  changes  at  the  instant 
the  extremities  of  the  pile  are  touched  ;  the 
wire  in  contact  with  that  part  of  the  pile 
composed  of  silver  becomes  covered  with 
bullae  of  hydrogen  gas ;  that  which  touches 
the  extremity  formed  by  zinc,  becomes 
oxidized,  or  gives  off  oxygen  gas.  Fourcroy 
attributes  this  phenomenon  to  the  decompo- 
sition of  water  by  the  Galvanic  fluid,  which 
abandons  the  oxygen  to  the  metal  that 
touches  the  positive  extremity  of  the  pile ; 
then  conducts  the  other  gas  invisibly  to  the 
end  of  the  other  wire,  there  to  be  disen- 
gaged. 

Galvanic  Trough. 
This  is  a  much  more  convenient  appara- 
tus. Plates  of  two  metals,  commonly  zinc 
and  copper,  are  fastened  together,  and  ce- 
mented into  a  wooden  trough,  so  as  to  form 
a  number  of  cells  ;  or  earthern-ware  troughs 
with  partitions  being  procured,  the  metals 
connected  by  a  slip,  are  suspended  over 
these,  so  that  in  each  cell,  except  at  the 
ends,  there  is  a  plate  of  each  metal ;  then 
a  diluted  acid,  (usually  the  sulphuric,  nitric, 
or  muriatic,  mixed  with  from  twelve  to 
twenty  parts  of  water,)  is  poured  into  the 
trough.  It  is  necessary  that  the  metals  be 
placed  in  the  same  order  throughout,  or  one 
series  will  counteract  another.  The  zinc 
end  becomes  negative,  the  copper  positive  ; 
and  the  power  is  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  the  series ;  and  several  such  troughs  may 
be  connected  together,  so  as  to  form  a  most 
powerful  apparatus. 

From  the  numerous  experiments  of  Davy, 
many  new  and  important  facts  have  been  es- 
tablished, and  Galvanism    has    been  found 
one  of  the  most  powerful  agents  in  chemis- 
try ;  by  its  influence,  platina  wire  has   been 
melted :    gold,  silver,  copper,  and  most  of 
the  metals,  have  easily  been  burnt !  the  fixed 
alkalies,  and  many  of  the  earths,  have  been 
made  to  appear  as  consisting  of  a  metallic 
base,    and    oxygen ;    compound    substances, 
which  were  before  extremely  difficult  to  de- 
compose, are  now,  by  the  aid  of  Galvanism, 
easily  resolved  into  their  constituents. 
Gama'ndra.     See  Stalagmitis. 
Gambie'nse  gu'mmi.    See  Kino. 
Gamboge.     See  Stalagmitis. 
Gambo'gia.     See  Cambogia  and  Stalag- 
tnilis. 

GaMBo'gIUM.  }  a        oi    i  -j  •„ 

_,  ,  >  bee  Stalagmitis. 

CtAMBOI  dea.  ^  ° 

Ga'kma.     (From  the  letter  I",  gamma; 


which  it  resembles.)  A  surgical  instrument 
for  cauterizing  a  hernia. 

Gamphe'le.  (From  ytfi-^ot,  crooked,) 
The  cheek.     The  .jaw. 

Ga'ngamon.  (From  yayfa/un.  a  fishing- 
net,  which  it  was  said  to  resemble.)  A 
name  of  the  omentum.  Some  call  the  con- 
texture of  nerves  about  the  navel  by  this 
name.         ' 

GA'NGLION.  (ytyyxiov,  a  knot.)  A 
knot. 

1.  In  anatomy  it  is  applied  to  a  natural 
knot-like  enlargement,  in  the  course  of  a 
nerve. 

2.  In  surgery  it  is  an  encysted  tumour, 
formed  in  the  sheath  of  a  tendon,  and  con- 
taining a  fluid  like  the  white  of  an  egg.  It 
most  frequently  occurs  on  the  back  of  the 
hand  or  foot. 

GA'NGRENE.  (ytyTfana,  from  ypaa,  to 
feed  upon.)  Gangnnn.  An  incipient  mor- 
tification, so  named  from  its  eating  away  the 
flesh.  Authors  have  generally  distinguished 
mortification  into  two  stages  ;  the  first,  or 
incipient  one,  they  name  gangrene,  which  is 
attended  with  a  sudden  diminution  of  pain 
in  the  place  affected ;  a  livid  discoloura- 
tion of  the  part,  which,  from  being  yellow- 
ish, becomes  of  a  greenish  hue  ;  a  detach- 
ment of  the  cuticle,  under  which  a  turbid 
fluid  is  effused;  lastly,  the  swelling,  tension, 
and  hardness,  of  the  previous  inflammation 
subside,  and,  on  touching  the  part,  a  crepitus 
is  perceptible,  owing  to  the  generation  of  air 
in  the  gangrenous  parts. 

Such  is  the  state  to  which  the  term  gan- 
grene is  applied.  When  the  part  has  be- 
come quite  cold,  black,  fibrous,  incapable  of 
moving,  and  destitute  of  all  feeling,  circu- 
lation, and  life ;  this  is  the  second  stage  of 
mortification,  termed  sphacelus.  Gangrene, 
however,  is  frequently  used  synonymously 
with  the  word  mortification.  See  Mortifica- 
tion. 

Ga'rab.  An  Arabic  name  for  the  disorder 
called  JEgylops. 

GARCI'NIA.  (So  called  in  honour  of  Dr. 
Garcin,  who  accurately  described  it.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsean 
system.  Class,  Dodecandria.  Order,  Mo- 
nogynia. 

Garci'nia  makt.osta'na.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  mangosteen  tree.  The  mangos- 
teen  is  a  fruit  about  the  size  of  an  orange, 
which  grows  in  great  abundance  on  the  tree 
called  Garcinia  mangostana  by  Linnaeus,  in 
Java  and  the  Molucca  islands.  According  to 
the  concurring  testimonies  of  all  travellers, 
it  is  the  most  exquisitely  flavoured,  and  the 
most  salubrious  of  all  fruits,  it  being  such  a 
dilicious  mixture  of  the  tart  and  sweet. 
The  flesh  is  .juicy,  white,  almost  transpa- 
rent, and  of  a  more  delicate  and  agreeable 
flavour  than  the  richest  grape.  It  is  eaten 
in  almost  every  disorder,  and  the  dried  bark 
is  used  medicinally  in  dysenteries  and  te- 
nesmus,  and    a   strong   decoction  of   it  is 
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much  esteemed  as  a  gargle  in  ulcerated  S6re 
throats. 

Ga'rgale.  (yatyttei.)  Gargalos.  Gar- 
galismos.     Irritation  or  stimulation. 

Garga'rkon.  (Hebrew.)  The  uvula, 
or  glandulous  body  which  hangs  down  into 
the  throat. 

GA'RGARISM.  Gargarismua.  Awash 
for  the  mouth  and  throat. 

GARGARI'S.YiA.  (From  yap  apigm,  to 
gargle.)     A  gargle. 

GARGARI'SMUM.  A  gargle  or  wash  for 
the  throat. 

Ga'rgathcm.     A  bed  on  which  lunatics, 
Sic.  were  formerly  confined. 
Gargle.     See  Gargarisma. 
Garlic.     See  Allium. 
GARNET,  Thomas,  was  born  in  1766, 
ut  Casterton  in  Westmoreland.     After  serv- 
ing his  time  to   a    surgeon  and  apothecary, 
he  went  to  study  at  Edinburgh,  where  he 
took  his  degree  at  twenty-two,  and    then 
attended    the    London    hospitals    for    two 
years.     In   1790  he    settled    at    Bradford, 
and  began  to  give  private  lectures  on  Phi- 
losophy and  Chemistry ;  and  here  he  wrote 
his  Treatise    on    the    Horley  Green  Spa. 
But   in  the  following   year  he  removed  to 
Knaresborough,    and   soon   after   published 
an  Analysis  of  the   different  Waters  of  Har- 
rowgatc,  which  place  he   visited  during  the 
summer    season.       About    this     period    he 
formed  the   design  of  going    to    America  ; 
but   while   waiting  to  take   his  passage  at 
Liverpool,   he  was  solicited  to  deliver  some 
lectures  there,  which  were  so  favourably  re- 
ceived, that  he   was  induced   to  repeat  his 
course  at  various  other  places  ;  and  at  length 
the  professorship   at  Anderson's  Institution 
in  Glasgow  was  offered  him,  where  he  began 
lecturing  in  1796.     Two  years  after  he  made 
a  tour  to  the   Highlands,  of  which  he  subse- 
quently    published    an    account.     On    the 
formation  of  the    Royal  Institution  in   Lon- 
don,  he  was  invited  by  Count   Rumford  to 
become  the  lecturer  there  ;  he   accepted  the 
appointment,    and   the   room  was   crowded 
with   persons  of  the   first    distinction    and 
fashion.       He    then    turned     his    thoughts 
more  seriously  to   the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion, as   likely  to  afford  the  most  permanent 
support ;  but   his   prospects  were  cut  short 
by  death  about  the  middle  of  the  year  1802. 
A   posthumous    volume,    entitled  "  Zoono- 
mia,"  was   published  for  the  benefit  of  his 
lkniily. 
Garou  bark.     See  Daphne  gnidiirm. 
Ga'rojv.     (yapov.)     A  kind  of  pickle  pre- 
pared of  fish  ;   at  first  it  was  made  from  a  fish 
which  the   Greeks  call  Garos ;  but  the  best 
was  made  from  mackarels.     Among  the  mo- 
derns, garum  signifies  the  liquor  in  which  fish 
is  pickled. 

Carroti'llo.  (From  garollar,  to  bind 
closely.  Span.)  A  name  of  the  cynanche 
maligna,  from  its  sense  of  strangulation,  as 
if  the  throat  were  bound  with  a  cord. 


Garrovhx  llcs.  See  Eugenia  caryophyl- 
lata. 

GAS.  (From  gatcht,  a  German  word 
which  means  an  eruption  of  wind.)  See 
Gax. 

GA'STRIC  A'RTERY.  Jlrteria  gaslrica. 
The  right  or  greater  gastric  artery,  is  a  branch 
of  the  hepatic ;  the  left,  or  lesser,  a  branch 
of  the  splenic. 

GA'STRIC  JUICE.  Succus  gaslricus. 
A  fluid  separated  by  the  capillary  exhaling 
arteries  of  the  stomach,  which  open  upon 
its  internal  surface.  The  oesophagus  also 
affords  a  small  quantity,  especially  in  the 
inferior  part.  Modern  philosophers  have 
paid  great  attention  to  this  fluid,  and  from 
their  several  experiments  it  is  known  to  pos- 
sess the  following  properties  : — It  is  the 
principal  agent  of  digestion,  and  changes 
the  aliments  into  a  kind  of  uniform  soft 
paste  :  it  acts  on  the  stomach  after  the  death 
of  the  animal.  Its  effects  show  that  it  is  a 
solvent,  but  of  that  peculiar  nature  that  it 
dissolves  animal  and  vegetable  substances 
uniformly,  and  without  exhibiting  a  stronger 
affinity  for  the  one  than  for  the  other.  Al- 
though it  is  the  most  powerful  agent  of 
digestion  in  the  stomach,  its  dissolvent 
power  has  need  of  assistance  from  the  ac- 
tion of  several  secondary  causes ;  as  heat, 
which  seems  to  augment  and  concentrate 
itself  in  the  epigastric  region ;  and  so  long 
as  the  exertion  of  the  stomach  continues, 
there  is  a  sort  of  intestine  fermentation, 
(which  should  not,  however,  in  its  full  sense, 
be  compared  to  the  motion  by  which  fer- 
mentative and  putrescent  substances  are 
decomposed ;)  there  is  also  a  moderate  and 
peristaltic  motion  of  the  muscular  fibres  of 
the  stomach,  which  press  the  aliment  on 
all  sides,  and  perform  a  slight  trituration, 
while  the  gastric  moisture  softens  and  ma- 
cerates the  food  before  it  is  dissolved.  By 
many  it  has  been  considered  merely  as  a 
ferment,  but  this  cannot  be  the  case.  See 
Digestion. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  antisep- 
tics with  which  we  are  acquainted ;  and, 
from  the  experiments  of  Spullanzini,  Sco- 
poli,  Carminati,  and  others,  its  nature  ap- 
pears to  be  essentially  different  in  the  several 
classes  of  animals,  as  they  have  proved  by 
analysis.  The  gastric  juice  of  the  human 
subject,  when  healthy,  is  inodorous,  of  a 
saltish  taste,  and  limpid,  like  water,  unles9 
it  be  a  little  tinged  with  the  yellow  colour 
of  some  bile,  that  has  regurgitated  into  the 
stomach.  In  quantity  it  is  very  consider- 
able, as  must  be  evident  from  the  extent  of 
the  surface  of  the  stomach,  and  its  conti- 
nual secretion ;  but  it  is  most  copious  when 
solicited  by  the  stimulus  of  food.  Besides 
the  properties  of  this  fluid  before  mentioned, 
it  has  others  which  have  induced  physicians 
and  surgeons  to  exhibit  it  medicinally.  It 
cures  dyspepsia  and  intermittent  fever.  Ap- 
plied externally,  in  form  of  fomentation  or 
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poultice,  it  cures  putrid  and  scrofulous  ulcers 
in  a  wonderful  manner ;  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  its  utility  is  not  more  generally 
known. 

Gastri'ncm.     Potash. 

GASTRITIS.  (Fromyawp,  the  stomach.) 
Inflammation  of  the  stomach.  A  genus  of 
disease  in  the  class  pyrexia,  and  order  phleg- 
masia of  Cullen.  It  is  known  by  pyrexia, 
anxiety,  heat,  and  pain  in  the  epigastrium, 
increased  when  any  thing  is  taken  into  the 
stomach,  vomiting,  hiccup,  pulse  small  and 
hard,  and  prostration  of  strength.  There  are 
two  species  :  1.  Gastritis  phlegmonodea,  with 
acute  pain  and  severe  fever.  2.  Gastritis  ery- 
thematica,  when  the  pain  and  fever  are 
slighter,  with  an  erysipelatous  redness  ap- 
pearing in  the  fauces. 

Gastritis  is  produced  by  acrid  substances 
of  various  kinds,  such  as  arsenic,  corrosive 
sublimate,  &c.  taken  into  the  stomach,  as 
likewise  by  food  of  an  improper  nature  ; 
by  taking  large  draughts  of  any  cold  liquor 
when  the  body  is  much  heated  by  exercise, 
or  dancing ;  and  by  repelled  exanthemata 
and  gout.  Besides  these,  it  may  arise  from 
an  inflammation  of  some  of  the  neighbour- 
ing parts  being  communicated  to  the  sto- 
mach. 

The  erysipelatous  gastritis  arises  chiefly 
towards  the  close  of  other  diseases,  marking 
the  certain  approach  to  dissolution,  and  be- 
ing unaccompanied  with  any  marks- of  gene- 
ral inflammation,  or  by  any  burning  pain  in 
the  stomach. 

The  symptoms  of  phlegmonous  gastritis, 
as  observed  above,  are  a  violent  burning 
pain  in  the  stomach,  with  great  soreness,  dis- 
tension, and  flatulency;  a  severe  vomiting, 
especially  after  any  thing  is  swallowed, 
whether  it  be  liquid  or  solid  ;  most  distress- 
ing thirst ;  restlessness,  anxiety,  and  a  con- 
tinual tossing  of  the  body,  with  great  debility, 
constant  watching,  and  a  frequent,  hard,  and 
contracted  pulse.  In  some  cases,  a  severe 
purging  attends. 

If  the  disease  increases  in  violence,  symp- 
toms of  irritation  then  ensue  ;  there  is  a  great 
loss  of  strength,  with  faintings ;  a  short  and 
interrupted  respiration ;  cold,  clammy  sweats, 
hiccups,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  an  in- 
termittent pulse,  and  the  patient  is  soon  cut 
off. 

The  event  of  gastritis  is  seldom  favour- 
able, as  the  person  is  usually  either  suddenly 
destroyed  by  the  violence  of  the  inflamma- 
tion, or  else  it  terminates  in  suppuration, 
ulceration,  or  gangrene." 

If  the  symptoms  are  very  mild,  and  pro- 
per remedies  have  been  employed  at  an 
early  period  of  the  disease,  it  may,  however, 
terminate  in  resolution,  and  that  in  the 
course  of  the  first,  or,  at  farthest,  the  second 
week. 

Its  termination  in  suppuration  may  be 
known  by  the  symptoms,  although  mode- 
rate, exceeding  the  continuance  of  this  pc- 
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riod,  and  a  remission  of  pain  occurring,  whilst 
a  sense  of  weight  and  anxiety  still  remain ; 
and,  on  the  formation  of  an  abscess,  cold 
shiverings  ensue,  with  marked  exacerbations 
in  the  evening,  which  are  followed  by  night 
sweats,  and  other  symptoms  of  hectic  fever; 
and  these  at  length  prove  fatal,  unless  the 
pus  is  thrown  up  by  vomiting,  and  the  ulcer 
heals. 

Its  tendency  to  gangrene  may  be  dreaded, 
from  the  violence  of  its  symptoms  not  yield- 
ing to  proper  remedies  early  in  the  disease ; 
and,  when  begun,  it  may  be  known  by  the 
sudden  cessation  of  the  pain  ;  by  the  pulse 
continuing  its  frequency,  but  becoming 
weaker,  and  by  delirium,  with  other  marks 
of  increasing  debility  ensuing. 

Fatal  cases  of  this  disease  show,  on  dis- 
section, a  considerable  redness  of  the  inner 
coat  of  the  stomach,  having  a  layer  of  coa- 
gulable  lymph  lining  its  surface.  They 
likewise  show  a  partial  thickening  of  the 
substance  of  the  organ,  at  the  inflamed 
part,  the  inflammation  seldom  extending 
over  the  whole  of  it.  Where  ulceration 
has  taken  place,  the  ulcers  sometimes  are 
found  to  penetrate  through  all  its  coats, 
and  sometimes  only  through  one  or  two  of 
them. 

The  cure  is  to  be  attempted  by  copioug 
and  repeated  bleedings,  employed  at  an 
early  period  of  the  disease,  not  regarding 
the  smallness  of  the  pulse,  as  it  usually 
becomes  softer  and  fuller  after  the  opera- 
tion :  also  several  leeches  should  be  applied 
to  the  epigastrium,  followed  by  fomenta- 
tions, or  the  hot  bath  ;  after  which  a  large 
blister  will  be  proper.  The  large  intestines 
may  be  in  some  measure  evacuated  by  a  lax- 
ative clyster;  but  scarcely  any  internal 
medicine  can  be  borne  by  the  stomach,  till 
the  violence  of  the  disease  is  much  abated  ; 
we  may  then  try  magnesia,  or  other  mild 
cathartic,  to  clear  out  the  canal  effectually. 
Where  acrid  substances  have  been  taken, 
mucilaginous  drinks  may  be  freely  exhi- 
bited, to  assist  their  evacuation  and  sheath 
the  stomach  ;  otherwise  only  in  small  quan- 
tity :  and,  in  the  former  case,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  poison,  other  chemical 
remedies  may  come  in  aid,  but  ought  never 
to  be  too  much  relied  upon.  Should  sup- 
puration occur,  little  can  be  done  beyond 
avoiding  irritation,  and  supporting  strength 
by  a  mild  farinaceous  diet,  and  giving  opium 
occasionally  to  relieve  pain. 

GASTROCE'LE.  (From  >ar*/>,  the  sto- 
mach, and  x»x»,  tumour.)  A  hernia  of 
the  stomach,  occasioned  by  a  protrusion 
of  that  viscus  through  the  abdominal  pa- 
rietes. 

GASTROCNEMIUS.  (From  y»<n./>,  the 
stomach,  and  xv»/ui»,  the  leg.)  The  name  of 
the  muscles  which  form  the  calf  or  belly  of 
the  leg.  „ 

GASTROCNEMIUS  EXTE'RNUS.  Ge- 
mellus.   This   muscle,    which    is    situated 
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jininediately  under  the  integumi 
back  part  of  the  leg,  is  sometimes  called 
gemellus:  this  latter  name  is  adopted  by 
Albums.  Winslow  describes  it  as  two 
muscles,  which  he  calls  gastrocnemii;  and 
Douglas  considers  this  and  the  following  as, 
a  quadriceps,  or  muscle  with  four  heads,  to 
which  he  gives  the  name  of  extensor  tarsi 
surajis.  It  is  called  bi  femero  calcanien  by 
Dumas.  The  gastrocnemius  externns  arises 
by  two  distinct  heads.  The  first,  which  is 
the  thickest  and  longest  of  the  two,  springs 
by  a  strong  thick  tendon  from  the  upper 
•and  back  part  of  the  inner  condyle  of  the 
os  femoris,  adhering  strongly  to  the  capsular 
ligament  of  the  joint,  between  which  and 
the  tendon  is  a  considerable  bursa  mucosa. 
The  second  head  arises  by  a  thinner  and 
-horter  tendon  from  the  back  part  of  the 
outer  condyle  of  the  os  femoris.  A  little 
below  the  joint,  their  fleshy  bellies  unite  in 
a  middle  tendon,  and  below  the  middle  of 
the  tibia  they  cease  to  be  fleshy,  and  termi- 
nate in  a  broad  tendon,  which,  a  little 
above  the  lower  extremity  of  the  tibia,  unites 
with  that  of  the  gastrocnemius  interims,  to 
form  one  great  round  tendon,  sometimes 
trailed  chorda  magna,  but  more  commonly 
'endo  AchiUis. 

GASTROCNEMIUS  INTERNUS.  Ti- 
hio  peronei  calcanien  of  Dumas.  This, 
which  is  situated  immediately  under  the 
last  described  muscle,  is  sometimes  named 
xoleus,  on  account  of  its  shape,  which 
vesembles  that  of  the  sole-fish.  It  arises 
by  two  heads.  The  first  springs  by  tendi- 
nous and  fleshy  fibres  from  the  posterior 
part  of  the  head  of  the  fibula,  and  for  some 
way  below  it.  The  second  arises  from  an 
oblique  ridge,  at  the  upper  and  posterior 
part  of  the  tibia,  which  affords  origin  to 
the  inferior  edge  of  the  popliteus,  continu- 
ing to  receive  "fleshy  fibres  from  the  inner 
f.d<*e  of  the  tibia  for  some  way  down.  This 
muscle,  which  ia  narrow  at  its  origin, 
spreads  wider,  as  it  descends,  as  far  as  its 
middle;  after  which  it  becomes  narrower 
again,  and  begins  to  grow  tendinous,  but 
its  fleshy  fibres  do  not  entirely  disappear  till 
it  has  almost  reached  the  extremity  of  the 
tibia,  a  little  above  which  it  unites  with  the 
last-described  muscle,  to  form  the  tendo 
AchiUis.  This  thick  round  chord  is  inserted 
into  the  lower  and  posterior  part  of  the  os 
csdeis,  after  sliding  over  a  cartilaginous  sur- 
face on  that  bone,  to  which  it  is  connected  by 
a  tendinous  sheath  that  is  furnished  with  a 
large  bursa  mucosa. 

Both  the  gastrocnemii  have  the  same  use, 
viz.  that  of  extending  the  foot,  by  drawing  it 
backwards  and  downwards. 

Gastroco'licus.     (From  yawp,  the  sto- 
mach, and  *»aov,  the  colon.)     A  term  applied 
vein  which  proceeds  from  the  stomach  to 
the  colon. 

OASTRODY'NIA.      (From    ytt&f,    the 
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in,    an  J    tuvn,    pain.)     Pain  iu    the 
stomach. 

GASTROEPIPLOIC  ARTERY.    Arte- 
>astrico-epip!oica.     The  branch   of  the 
greater  gastric  artery  that  runs  to  the  epip- 
loon. 

GASTRORAPHY.  (Gastroraphe ;  from 
y*s-»?,  the  stomach,  and  «*<?»,  a  suture.)  The 
sewing  of  wounds  of  the  abdomen. 

GASTROTO'AIIA.  (From  yx?»p,  the  bel- 
ly, and  Ttfxv»,  to  cut.)  The  operation  of 
cutting  open  the  belly  and  uterus,  as  in  the 
Caesarian  operation. 

GAU'BIUS,  Jekojmk  David,  a  celebra- 
ted Dutch  physician,  was  a  pupil  of  the  illus- 
trious Boerhaave  at  Lcyden,  where  he  gra- 
duated in  1725 ;  and  about  ten  years  after 
he  became  professor  there,  and  taught  with 
great  applause  for  a  period  of  forty  years. 
His  reputation  was  extended  all  over  Eu- 
rope by  several  valuable  publications^  parti- 
cularly by  his  "  Institu'iones  Pathologies 
Medicinalis,"  and  his  "  Adversaria  ;"  which 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  improvement 
both  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine. 
In  another  work  he  treated  ably  of  the  medi- 
cal regulation  of  the  mind  :  and  he  printed 
also  a  very  elegant  little  book  "  De  Methodo 
concinnandi  formulas  Medicamentorum."  He 
died  in  17K0,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his 
age. 
^Gaulc.    See  Myrfca  gala 

GAZ.  (From  GasclU,  German,  an  erup- 
tion of  wind.)  Gas.  Elastic  fluid.  Aeri- 
form fluid.  By  the  word  gaz,  we  denote  a 
permanently  elastic  aeriform  fluid,  or  sub- 
stance Which  has  the  appearance  of  air  ;  that 
is  to  say,  it  is  transparent,  elastic,  pondera- 
ble, invisible,  (oxymuriatic  acid  gas,  and  a 
few  others  excepted,)  and  not  condensible 
into  a  liquid  or  solid  state  by  any  degree  of 
cold  hitherto  known  :  which  distinguishes  it 
from  a  vapour. 

Some  of  the  gases  exist  in  nature  without 
the  aid  of  art,  and  may  therefore  be  col- 
lected ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  are  only  pro- 
ducible by  artificial  means. 

All  gases  are  combinations  of  certain  sub- 
stances, reduced  to  the  gazeous  form  by  the 
addition  of  caloric.  It  is,  therefore,  necessa- 
ry to  distinguish  in  every  gas,  the  matter 
of  heat  which  acted  the  part  of  a  solvent, 
and  the  substance  which  forms  the  basis  of 
the  gas. 

Gases  are  not  contained  in  those  substan- 
ces from  which  we  obtain  them  in  the  state 
of  gas,  but  owe  their  formation  to  the  expan- 
sive p/operty  of  caloric. 

Formation  of  Gases. 

The  different  forms  under  which  bodies 
appear,  depend  upon  a  certain  quantity  of 
caloric,  chemically  combined  Avith  them. 
The  very  formation  of  gases  corroborates 
this  truth.  Their  production  totally  de- 
pends upon  the  combination  of  the  parti* 
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cular  substances  with  caloric ;  and  though 
called  permanently  elastic,  they  are  only  so 
because  we  cannot  so  far  reduce  their  tem- 
perature, as  to  dispose  them  to  part  with  it ; 
otherwise  they  would  undoubtedly  become 
fluid  or  solid. 

Water,  for  instance,  is  a  solid  substance  in 
all  degrees  below  32-  of  Fahrenheit's  scale; 
above  this  temperature  it  combines  with  ca- 
loric, and  becomes  a  fluid.  It  retains  its 
liquid  state  under  the  ordinary  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere,  till  its  temperature  is  aug- 
mented to  212°.  It  then  combines  with  a 
larger  portion  of  caloric,  and  is  converted 
apparently,  into  gas,  or  at  least  into  elastic 
vapour;  in  which  state  it  would  continue,  if 
the  temperature  of  our  atmosphere  was  above 
212°.  Gases  are  therefore  solid  substances, 
between  the  particles  of  which  a  repulsion  is 
established  by  the  quantity  of  caloric. 

But  as  in  the  gazeous  water,  or  steam, 
the  caloric  is  retained  with  but  little  force, 
on  account  of  its  quitting  the  water  when 
the  vapour  is  merely  exposed  to  a  lower  tem- 
perature, we  do  not  admit  steam  among 
the  class  of  gases,  or  permanently  elastic 
aeriform  fluids.  In  gases,  caloric  is  united 
by  a  very  forcible  affinity,  and  no  diminu- 
tion of  temperature,  or  increase  of  pressure, 
that  has  ever  yet  been  effected,  can  separate 
it  from  them.  Thus  the  air  of  our  atmos- 
phere, in  the  most  intense  cold,  or  when  very 
strongly  compressed,  still  remains  in  the 
aeriform  state  ;  and  hence  is  derived  the  es- 
sential character  of  gases,  namely,  that  they 
shall  remain  aeriform,  under  all  variations  of 
■pressure  and  temperature. 

In  the  modern  nomenclature,  the  name 
of  every  substance  existing  in  the  aeriform 
state,  is  derived  from  its  supposed  solid  base  ; 
and  the  term  gas  is  used  to  denote  its  exist- 
ence in  this  state. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  formation  of 
gases,  or  to  show  in  what  manner  caloric  is 
combined  with  them,  the  following  experi- 
ment may  serve.  Put  into  a  retort,  capable 
of  holding  half  a  pint  of  water,  two  ounces 
of  muriate  of  soda,  (common  salt ;)  pour  on 
it  half  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  ap- 
ply the  heat  of  a  lamp  ;  a  great  quantity  of 
ga3  is  produced,  which  might  be  collected 
and  retained  over  mercury.  But  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  this  experiment,  let  it  pass 
through  a  glass  receiver,  having  two  open- 
ings, into  one  of  which  the  neck  of  the  re- 
tort passes,  whilst,  from  the  other,  a  bent 
tube  proceeds,  which  ends  in  a  vessel  of 
water.  Before  closing  the  apparatus,  let  a 
thermometer  be  included  in  the  receiver,  to 
show  the  temperature  of  the  gas.  It  will 
be  found  that  the  mercury  in  the  thermome- 
ter will  rise  only  a  few  degrees ;  whereas  the 
water  in  the  vessel  which  receives  the  bent 
tube, will  soon  become  boiling  hot. 

Explanation. — Common    salt    consists    of 

muriatic  acid,  united  to  soda ;  on  presenting 

uric  acid  to  this  union,  a  decomposition 


lakes  place,  especially  when  assisted  by  he  at. 
The  sulphuric  acid  unites  by  virtue  of  its 
greater  affinity  to  the  soda,  and  forms  sul- 
phate of  soda,  or  Glauber's  salt ;  the  mu- 
riatic acid  becomes  therefore  disengaged,  and 
takes  the  gazeous  form  in  which  it  is  capable 
of  existing  at  the  common  temperature.  Tc* 
trace  the  caloric  during  this  experiment,  as 
was  our  object,  we  must  remark,  that  it 
first  flows  from  the  lamp  to  the  disengaged 
muriatic  acid,  and  converts  it  into  gas  ;  but 
the  heat  thus  expended  is  chemically  united, 
and  therefore  not  appreciable  by  the  thermo- 
meter. The  caloric,  however,  is  again 
evolved,  when  the  muriatic  acid  gas  is  con- 
densed by  the  water,  with  which  it  forms 
liquid  muriatic  acid. 

In  this  experiment  we  therefore  trace  calo- 
ric in  a  chemical  combination  producing 
gas  ;  and  from  this  union  we  again  trace  it 
in  the  condensation  of  the  gas,  producing  sen- 
sible heat. 

Such,  in  general,  is  the  cause  of  the  form- 
ation and  fixation  of  gases.  It  may  be  fur- 
ther observed,  that  each  of  these  fluids 
loses  or  suffers  the  disengagement  of  differ- 
ent quantities  of  heat,  as  it  becomes  more  or 
less  solid  in  its  new  combination,  or  as  that 
combination  is  capable  of  retaining  more  or 
less  specific  heat. 

The  discovery  of  aeriform  gazeous  fluids 
has  occasioned  the  necessity  of  some  pecu- 
liar instruments,  by  means  of  which  those 
substances  may  be  conveniently  collected 
and  submitted  to  examination.  The  prin- 
cipal ones  for  that  purpose  are  styled  the 
pneumatic  apparatus. 

Tlie  pneumatic  Reservoir,  or  Cistern, 

Is  made  either  of  wood  or  strong  sheet 
iron,  tinned,  japanned,  or  painted.  A  trough 
of  about  two  feet  long,  sixteen  inches  wide, 
and  fifteen  high,  has  been  found  to  be  suffi- 
cient for  most  experiments.  Two  or  three 
inches  below  its  brim,  a  horizontal  shelf  is 
fastened,  in  dimension  about  half  or  one- 
third  part  of  the  width  of  the  trough.  In  this 
shelf  are  several  holes :  these  holes  must  be 
made  in  the  centre  of  a  small  excavation, 
shaped  like  a  funnel,  which  is  formed  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  shelf. 

This  trough  is  filled  with  water  sufficient 
to  cover  the  shelf  to  the  height  qf  an  inch. 

The  use  of  this  shelf  is  to  support  re- 
ceivers, jars,  or  bell-glasses,  which,  being 
previously  filled  with  water,  are  placed  in- 
vertedly,  their  open  end  turned  down  upon 
the  above-mentioned  holes,  through  which 
the  gases,  conveyed  there  and  directed  by 
means  of  the  funnel-shaped  excavations, 
rise  in  the  form  of  air-bubbles  into  the  re- 
ceiver. 

When  the  gazeous  fluids  are  capable  of 
being  absorbed  by  water,  as  is  the  case  with 
some  of  them,  the  trough  must  be  filled 
with  mercury.  The  price  and  gravity  of 
thfs  fluid  make  it  an  object  of  convenience 
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uud   economy   that   the  trough    should  be 
smaller  than  when  water  is  used. 

A  mercurial  trough  is  hest  cut  in  marble, 
free-stone,  or  a  solid  block  of  wood.  A 
trough  about  twelve  inches  long,  three  inches 
wide,  and  four  deep,  is  sufficient  lor  all  pri- 
vate experiments. 

Method  of  collecting  Gases,  and  transferring 
them  from  one  vessel  to  another. 

If  we  are  desirous  of  transmitting  air  from 
one  vessel  to  another,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
vessel  destined  to  receive  it  be  full  of  water, 
or  some  fluid  heavier  than  air.  For  that 
purpose  take  a  wide-mouthed  bell-glass,  or 
receiver ;  plunge  it  under  the  water  in  the 
trough,  in  order  to  fdl  it ;  then  raise  it  with 
the  mouth  downw  ards,  and  place  it  on  the 
shelf  of  the  trough,  so  as  to  cover  one  or 
more  of  the  holes  in  it. 

It  will  now  be  full  of  water,  and  con- 
tinue so  as  long  as  the  mouth  remains  below 
the  surface  of  the  fluid  in  the  cistern  ;  for, 
in  this  case,  the  water  is  sustained  in  the 
vessel  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  mercury  is  sus- 
tained in  the  barometer.  It  may  without 
difficulty  be  imagined,  that  if  common  air 
(or  any  other  fluid  resembling  common  air 
in  lightness  and  elasticity)  be  suffered  to 
enter  the  inverted  vessel  filled  with  water,  it 
will  rise  to  the  upper  part,  on  account  of  its 
levity,  and  the  surface  of  the  water  will 
subside.  To  exemplify  this,  take  a  glass,  or 
any  other  vessel,  in  that  state  which  is  usually 
called  empty,  and  plunge  it  into  the  water 
with  its  mouth  downwards :  scarce  any  of 
it  will  enter  the  glass,  because  its  entrance 
is  opposed  by  the  elasticity  of  the  included 
air ;  but  if  the  vessel  be  turned  with  its 
mouth  upwards,  it  immediately  fills,  and  the 
air  rises  in  bubbles  to  the  surface.  Suppose 
this  operation  be  performed  under  one  of  the 
jars  or  receivers,  which  are  filled  with  water, 
and  placed  upon  the  perforated  shelf,  the  air 
will  ascend  in  bubbles  as  before,  but,  instead 
of  escaping,  it  will  be  caught  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  jar,  and  expel  part  of  the  water 
it  contains. 

In  this  manner  Ave  see  that  air  may  he 
emptied  out  of  one  vessel  into  another  by  a 
kind  of  inverted  pouring,  by  which  means 
it  is  made  to  ascend  from  the  lower  to  the 
upper  vessel.  When  the  receiving  vessel 
has  a  narrow  neck,  the  air  may  be  poured, 
in  a  similar  manner,  through  an  inverted 
funnel,  inserted  in  its  mouth. 

If  the  air  is  to  be  transferred  from  a  vessel 
that  is  stopped  like  a  bottle,  the  bottle  must 
he  unstopped,  with  its  orifice  downwards  in 
the  water;  and  then  inclined  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  its  neck  may  come  under  the  perfo- 
lated  excavation  of  the  shelf.  The  gas  will 
escape  from  the  bottle,  and,  passing  into  the 
vessel  destined  to  receive  it,  will  ascend  in 
it  in  the  form  of  bubbles. 

In   whatever   manner  this    operation    is 
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performed,  the  necessity  of  the  excavation  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  shelf  may  he  readily 
conceived.  It  is,  as  mentioned  before,  des- 
tined to  collect  the  gas  which  escapes  from 
the  vessel,  and  direct  it  in  its  passage  towards 
the  vessel  adapted  to  receive  it.  Without 
this  excavation,  the  gas,  instead  of  proceed- 
ing to  the  place  of  its  destination,  would  he 
dispersed  and  lost,  unless  the  mouth  of  the 
receiving  vessel  were  large. 

The  vessels,  or  receivers,  for  collecting  the 
disengaged  gases,  should  be  glass  cylinders, 
jars,  or  bell-glasses  of  various  sizes  ;  some 
of  them  should  be  open  at  both  ends,  others 
should  be  fitted  with  necks  at  the  top,  ground 
perfectly  level,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
stopped  by  ground  flat  pieces  of  metal,  glass, 
slate,  &c. ;  others  should  be  furnished  with 
ground  stoppers.  Some  should  he  graduated 
into  cubic  inches,  and  suh-divided  into  deci- 
mal or  other  equi-distant  parts.  Besides 
these,  common  glass-bottles,  tumblers,  &c. 
may  he  used. 

Classification  of  Gases. 

All  the  clastic  aeriform  fluids  with  which 
we  are  hitherto  acquainted,  are  generally 
divided,  by  systematic  writers,  into  two 
classes ;  namely,  those  that  are  respirable 
and  capable  of  maintaining  combustion,  and 
those  that  are  not  respirable  and  incapable, 
of  maintaining  combustion.  This  division, 
indeed,  has  its  advantage  ;  but  the  term  res- 
pirable. in  its  physiological  application,  has 
been  very  differently  employed  by  different 
writers.  Sometimes  by  the  respirability  of 
a  gas  has  been  meant  its  power  of  supportm" 
life,  when  repeatedly  applied  to  the  blbod  m 
the  lungs.  At  other  times  all  gases  have 
been  considered  respirable  which  were  capa- 
ble of  introduction  into  the  lungs  by  volun- 
tary efforts,  without  any  relation  to  their 
vitality.  In  the  last  case,  the  word  respira- 
ble seems  to  us  most  properly  employed,  and 
in  this  sense  it  is  here  used. 

Non- respirable  gases  are  those  which, 
when  applied  to  the  external  organs  of 
respiration,  stimulate  the  muscles  of  the 
epiglottis  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  it 
perfectly  close  on  the  glottis  ;  thus  prevent- 
ing the  smallest  particle  of  gas  from  entering 
into  the  bronchia,  in  spite  of  voluntary 
exertions. 

Of  respirable  gases,  or  those  which  are 
capable  of  being  taken  into  the  lungs  by  vo- 
kffitary  efforts,  only  one  has  the  power  of 
uniformly  supporting  life,  namely,  atmos- 
pheric air ;  other  gases,  when  respired, 
sooner  or  later  impair  the  health  of  the  hu- 
man constitution,  or  perhaps  occasion  death ; 
but  in  different  modes. 

Some  gases  effect  no  positicr  change  in  iho 
blood  ;  animals  immersed  in  it  die  of  a  dis- 
ease produced  by  the  privatiou  of  a.  ,no>- 
pheric  air,  analogous  to  that  occasioned  by 
their  submersion  in  water. 

Others  again  produce  svmepesitive  change 
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in  the  blood,  as  appears  from  the  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  Beddoes  and  Professor  Davy. 
They  seem  to  render  it  incapable  of  supply- 
ing the  nervous  and  muscular  fibres  with 
principles  essential  to  sensibility  and  irrita- 
bility. These  gases,  therefore,  destroy  ani- 
mal life  on  a  different  principle. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  above 
classification  is  not  very  precise,  but  capable 
of  misleading  the  student  without  proper 
explanation. 

Gaz,  azotic.     See  Nitrogen. 

Gaz,  carbonic  acid.  This  may  be  obtained 
by  pouring  any  acid  upon  carbonate  of  lime, 
which  thereby  becomes  decomposed ;  the 
effused  acid  combines  with  the  lime,  and 
forms  a  new  neutral  salt,  and  the  carbonic 
acid  is  disengaged  and  escapes  in  the  form 
of  a  colourless  gaz,  viz.  carbonic  acid  gaz. 
See  Carbonic  acid. 

Gas,  hepatic.  See  Hydrogen  gas,  sulphu- 
retted. 

Gas,  hydrogen.  Inflammable  air.  See 
Hydrogen. 

Gas,  light  carbonated  hydrogen .  See  Car- 
burelted  hydrogen  gas. 

Gas,  heavy  carbonated  hydrogen.  See  Car- 
burettcd  hydrogen  gas. 

Gaseous  oxide  of  carbon.  See  Carbon, 
gaseous  oxide  of. 

Geiso'ma.  (From  -yuTiv,  the  eaves  of  the 
house.)  Geison.  The  prominent  parts  of 
the  eyebrows,  which  hang  over  the  eyes 
like  the  eaves  of  a  house. 

Gei'sos.     See  Gcisoma. 

Gela'sijvos.  (From  ytf.au>,  to  laugh.)  An 
epithet  for  the  four  middle  ibre-teeth,  be- 
i  ausethey  are  shown  in  laughter. 

Gela'smus.  (From  yu.mm.  to  laugh.)  The 
Sardonic  laugh. 

GE'LATINE.  Gelly,  or  jelly.  An  ani- 
mal substance  soluble  in  water,  but  not  in 
alcohol ;  capable  of  assuming  a  well-known 
elastic  or  tremulous  consistence,  by  cooling, 
when  the  water  is  not  too  abundant,  and 
liquifiable    again,    by    increasing    its    tem- 

Jerature.  This  last  property  remarkably 
istinguishes  it  from  albumem,  which  be- 
comes consistent  by  heat.  It  is  precipi- 
tated in  an  insoluble  form  by  tannin,  and 
it  is  this  action  of  tannin  on  gelatine  that 
is  the  foundation  of  the  art  of  tanning 
leather. 

Jellies  are  very  common  in  our  kit- 
chens ;  they  may  be  extracted  from  all  the 
parts  of  animals,  by  boiling  them  in  water. 
Hot  water  dissolves  a  large  quantity  of 
this  substance.  Acids  likewise  dissolve 
them,  as  do  likewise  more  particularly  the 
alkalies.  Jelly,  which  has  been  extracted 
without  long  decoction,  possesses  most  of 
the  characters  of  vegetable  mucilage;  but 
it  is  seldom  obtained  without  a  mixture  of 
albumen. 

Jellies,  in  a    pure    state,    have   scarcely 

any  smell   or  remarkable  taste.       By   dis- 

ion,    thev  afford    an    insipid    and  ino- 


dorcrus     phlegm,    which    easily     putr< 
A    stronger   heat  causes  them  to  swell    up, 
become    black,    and    emit    a    foetid    od 
accompanied  witli   white   acrid  fumes.     An 
impure  volatile  alkali,    together    with  ein- 
pyreumatic  oil,  then    pusses    over,  leaving 
a    spongy     coal,     not    easily    burned, 
containing  common  salt  and  phosph. 
lime. 

The  jelly  of  various  animal  substances  u 
prepared  for  the  use  of  seafaring  p. 
under  the  name  of  portable  soup, 
whole  art  of  performing  this  operation  con- 
sists  in  boiling  the  meat,  and  taking  the 
scum  off,  as  usual,  until  the  soup  possesses 
the  requisite  flavour.  It  is  then  suli 
to  cool,  in  order  that  the  fat  may  be  sepa- 
rated.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  mixed  with 
five  or  six  whites  of  eggs,  and  slightly  boiled. 
This  operation  serves  to  clarify  the  liquid, 
by  the  removal  of  opaque  particles,  which 
unite  with  the  white  of  egg  at  the  time  it 
becomes  solid  by  the  heat,  and  are  conse- 
quently removed  along  with  it.  The  liquor 
is  then  to  be  strained  through  flannel,  and 
evaporated  on  the  water-bath,  to  the  consist- 
ence of  a  very  thick  paste  ;  after  which  it  is 
spread,  rather  thin,  upon  a  smooth  stone, 
then  cut  into  cakes,  and  lastly,  dried  in  a 
stove,  until  it  becomes  brittle.  These  c 
may  be  kept  four  or  five  years,  if  defended 
from  moisture.  When  intended  to  be  used, 
nothing  more  is  required  to  be  done  than  to 
dissolve  a  sufficient  quantity  in  boiling  water, 
which  by  that  means  becomes  com 
into  soup. 

Gela'tio.  (From  gclo,  to  freeze.)  Freez- 
ing ;  or  that  rigidity  of  the  body,  which  hap- 
pens in  a  catalepsy,  as  if  the  person  wei<: 
frozen. 

Geme'j.lvs.  (From  geminus,  double, 
having  a  fellow.)  See  Gastrocnemius  and 
Gemini. 

GEMINI.      GmelH  of  Winslow.     Part 
of  the  marsupialis  of  Cowper.     Ischio 
trociunueriai  of  Dumas.     This  muscle 
been  a  subject  of  dispute  among  anat*./ 
since  the  days  of  Vesalius.     Some  des 
it  as  two  distinct  muscles,   and  henc< 
name  it  has  gotten  of  gemini.     Others  con- 
tend that  it  ought  to  be  considered    as    a 

muscle.     The  truth  is  that  it  con 
of  two  portions,  which   are  united  tog< 
by  a  tendinous  and  fleshy  membrane, 
afford   a  passage  between  them  to  the  ten- 
don of  the  obturator  internus,  which 
enclose  as  it  were  in  a  purse.     These  two 
portions  are  placed  under  the  glutams  masi- 
mus,    between    the  ischium  aud  the  great 
trochanter. 

The  superior  portion,  which  is  the  short- 
est and  thickest  of  the  two,  arises  fleshy 
from  the  external  surface  of  the  spine  of  tha 
ischium  ;  and  the  inferior,  from  the  tube- 
rosity of  that  bone,  and  likewise  from  the 
posterior  sacro-ischiatic  ligament.  They 
are  inserted,  tendinous  and  fle'iV 
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v  at  the  root  of  the  great  trochanter. 
Between  the  two  portions  of  this  muscle,  and 
the  termination  of  the  obturator  internus, 
there  is  a  small  bursa  mucosa,  connected  to 
both,  and  to  that  part  of  the  capsular  liga- 
ment of  the  joint  which  lies  under  the  gemini. 

This  muscle  assists  in  rolling  the  03  fe- 
moris  outwards,  and  prevents  the  tendon 
of  the  obturator  internus  from  slipping 
out  of  its  place  while  that  muscle  is  in 
action. 

Gemu'rsa.  (From  gcmo,  to  groan  ;  so 
called  from  the  pain  it  was  said  to  occasion  in 
walking.)  The  name  of  an  excrescence  be- 
tween the  toes. 

Gbnf.i'as.  (From  yivu;,  the  cheek.)  The 
downy  hairs  which  first  cover  the  cheek ; 
also  the  name  of  a  bandage  mentioned  by 
Galen,  which  covers  the  cheek,  and  comes 
under  the  chin. 

GENERATION.  Many  ingenious  hy- 
potheses have  been  instituted  by  physiolo- 
gists to  explain  the  mystery  of  generation  ; 
but  the  whole  of  our  knowledge  concerning 
it  appears  to  be  built  upon  the  phenomena 
it  affords,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  works 
of  Haller,  Button,  Cruickshanks,  and 
Ilaighton.  It  is  a  sexual  action,  perform- 
ed in  different  ways  in  most  animals ;  many 
of  them  have  different  sexes,  and  require 
conjunction  :  such  are  the  human  species, 
quadrupeds,  and  others.  The  females  of 
quadrupeds  have  a  matrix,  separated  into 
two  cavities,  ultras  bieoruis,  and  a  consi- 
derable number  of  teats ;  they  have  no 
menstrual  flux  ;  most  of  tliem  bear  several 
young  at  a  time,  and  the  period  of  their 
gestation  is  generally  short.  The  genera- 
tion of  birds  is  very  different.  The  males 
have  a  strong  genital  organ,  which  is  often 
double.  The  vulva  in  the  females  is  placed 
behind  the  anus ;  the  ovaries  have  no'  ma- 
trices, and  there  is  a  duct  for  the  purpose 
of  conveying  the  e^g  from  the  ovarium  into 
the  intestine-; ;  tins  passage  is  called  the 
oviduct.  The  eggs  of  pullets  have  exhi- 
bited unexpected  facts  to  physiologists,  who 
examined  the  phenomena  of  incubation. 
The  most  important  discoveries  are  those 
of  the  immortal  Haller,  who  found  the 
chicken  perfectly  formed,  in  eggs  which 
were  not  fecundated.  There  is  no  deter- 
minate conjunction  between  fishes ;  the  fe- 
male deposits  her  eggs  on  the  sands,  over 
which  the  male  d  emits  its  semi- 

nal fluid,  doubtless  for  the  purpose  of  fe- 
cundating them;  these  eggs  are  batched 
after  a  certain  time.  The  males  of  several 
oviparous  quadrupeds  have  a  double  or 
forked  organ.  Insects  exhibit  all  the  va- 
rieties which  are  observed  ib  other  animals  : 
there  arc  some,  indeed  the  greater  num- 
ber, which  have  the  sexes  in  two  separate 
individuals ;  anion:;  others,  the  reproduc- 
tion is  made  either  with  or  Without  con- 
junction, as  in  the  vine-fretter ;  one  of  these 
-.confined  alone  beneath  a  glass,  pro- 


duces a  great  number  of  others.  The  or- 
gan of  the  male,  in  insects,  is  usually  armed 
with  two  hooks,  to  seize  the  female  :  the 
place  of  these  organs  is  greatly  varied  ;  with 
some  it  is  at  the  upper  part  of  the  belly, 
near  the  chest,  as  in  the  female  dragon-fly ; 
in  others,  it  is  at  the  extremity  of  the  an- 
tenna, as  in  the  male  spider.  Most  worms 
are  hermaphrodite ;  each  individual  has 
both  sexes.  Polypi,  with  respect  to  genera- 
tion, are  singular  animals;  they  are  repro- 
duced by  buds  or  offsets  ;  a  bud  is  separa- 
ted from  each  vigorous  polypus,  which  is 
fixed  to  some  neighbouring  body,  and  grows  : 
polypi  are  likewise  found  on  their  surface,  in 
the  same  manner  as  branches  issue  from 
plants.  These  are  the  principal  modes  of 
generation  in  animals.  In  the  human  spe- 
cies, which  engages  our  attention  more 
particularly,  the  phenomena  are  as  fol- 
low : — The  mode  of  congress  of  the  man 
with  the,  woman  requires  no  description ; 
but  generation  does  not  consist  in  that  alone: 
there  are  certain  states  or  conditions  requi- 
site for  conception  to  take  place.  The  ovum 
must  have  arrived  at  a  state  of  maturity. 
There  must  be  such  a  determination  of 
blood  to  the  uterus,  that,  together  with  the 
venereal  stimulus,  shall  induce  an  action  in 
the  Fallopian  tubes,  by  which  the  fimbriae 
grasp  the  ovum  that  is  to  be  impregnated. 
During  this  state  of  the  parts,  the  semen 
virile  must  be  propelled  into  the  uterus,  in 
order  that  its  subtle  and  vivifying  portion 
shall  pass  along  the  tube  to  the  ovum.  Fe- 
cundation having  thus  taken  place,  a  motion 
is  induced  in  the  vivified  ovum,  which  rup- 
tures the  tender  vesicle  that  contain-  it  ;  the 
fimbriae  of  the  Fallopian  tube  then  grasp  and 
convey  it  into  the  tube,  which,  by  its  peri- 
staltic motion,  conducts  it  into  the  cavity  of 
the  uterus,  there  to  be  evolved  and 
brought  to  maturity,  and,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  nine  months,  to  be  sent  into  tho 
world. 

GENERATION,  FEMALE  ORGANS 
OF.  The  parts  subservient  to  generation  in 
a  woman  are  divided  into  external  and  in- 
ternal. 

The  external  parts  are  the  mons  veneris, 
the  labia,  the  ptrinaum,  the  clitoris,  and  the 
uympha.  To  these  may  be  added  the  incatvs 
urinarius,  or  orifice  of  the  urethra.  The 
hymen  may  be  esteemed  the  barrier  between 
the  external  and  internal  parts.  The  inter~ 
mil  parts  of  generation  are  the  vagina  angf 
uterus,  and  its  appendages. 

GENERATION,  MALE  ORGANS  OF, 
The  parts  which  constitute  the  organs  of  ge- 
neration in  men,  are  the  penis,  testicles,  and 
resiruii:  seminalet. 

GENIO.  (From  ysrun,  the  chin.)  Names 
compounded  of  tlii-  word  belong  to  muscles 
which  are  attached  to  the  chin. 

GENIO-HYO-GLOSSUS.        (Mutctdvs 

gr.nio-hvo-glossns ;     from  ymut,  the    chin 
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octtStt,  the  os  hyoides,  and  yxwrtt,  the 
tongue,  so  called  from  its  origin  and  inser- 
tion.) Genio  glossus  of  some  authors.  This 
muscle  forms  the  fourth  layer  between  the 
lower  jaw  and  os  hyoides.  It  arises  from  a 
rough  protuberance  in  the  inside  of  the  mid- 
dle of  the  lower  jaw ;  its  fibres  run  like  a 
fan,  forwards,  upwards,  and  backwards,  and 
are  inserted  into  the  tip,  middle,  and  root  of 
the  tongue,  and  base  of  the  os  hyoides,  near 
its  corner.  Its  use  is  to  draw  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  backwards  into  the  mouth,  the  mid- 
dle downwards,  and  to  render  its  back  con- 
cave. It  also  draws  its  root  and  the  os  hy- 
oides forwards,  and  thrusts  the  tongue  out  of 
the  mouth. 

GENIO-HYOIDE'US.  (Musculus  genio- 
hyoideus ;  from  ytxtiw,  the  chin,  and  </oa<te, 
the  os  hyoides  ;  so  called  from  its  origin  in 
the  chin,  and  its  insertion  in  the  os  hyoides.) 
This  muscle  constitutes  the  third  layer  be- 
tween the  lower  jaw  and  os  hyoides.  It  is 
a  long,  thin,  and  fleshy  muscle,  arising  ten- 
dinous from  a  rough  protuberance  at  the 
inside  of  the  chin,  and  growing  somewhat 
broader  and  thicker,  as  it  descends  back- 
ward to  be  inserted  by  very  short  tendinous 
fibres  into  both  the  edges  of  the  base  of  the 
os  hyoides.  It  draws  the  os  hyoides  for- 
wards to  the  chin. 

Geniopharynge'us.  The  constrictor 
pharyngis  superior. 

Genipi  a'lbum.  The  plant  which  bears 
this  name  in  the  pharmacopoeias,  is  the  Arte- 
misia rupeslris  of  Linnaeus  ;  which  see. 

Ge'nipi  ve'rum.  The  plant  directed  for 
medicinal  purposes  under  this  title  is  the 
Achilla;  foliis  pinnatis, pinnis  simplicibus, 
glabris,  punctatis,  of  Haller.  It  has  a  very 
grateful  smell,  and  a  very  bitter  taste,  and  is 
exhibited  in  Switzerland  in  epilepsy,  diar- 
rhoea, and  debility  of  the  stomach. 

GENI'STA.  (From  genu,  a  knee  ;  so 
called  from  the  inflexion  and  angularity  of 
its  twigs.)  1-  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Diadclphia. 
Order,  Decandria. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  Spar- 
Hum  scoparium  ;  which  see. 

Geni'sta  canarie  nsis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  tree  supposed  to  yield  the  Rho- 
dium lignum;  which  see. 

Geni'sta  spino'sa  i'ndica.  Bahelschulli. 
An  Indian  tree,  a  decoction  of  the  roots  of 
which  is  diuretic.  The  leaves,  boiled  and 
sprinkled  in  vinegar,  have  the  same  effect, 
according  to  Ray. 

Genita'le.  (From  gigno,  to  beget.)  The 
privy  member. 

Genita'lium.  (From  genitale,  the  mem- 
brum  virile.)     A  disease  of  the  genital  parts. 

Genitc'ra.  (From  gigno.)  The  male 
seed.     Also  the  membrum  virile. 

Ge'non.  (From  ysvu,  the  knee.)  A  move- 
able articulation  like  that  of  the  knee. 

Gensing.     See  Ginseng. 

GENTIA'NA.  (From  Gentius,  king  of 
Illyria,  who  first  used  it.)     Gentian . 
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1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Penlandria.  Or- 
der, Digynia.     Gentian. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  gen- 
tian root.     See  Gen  liana  lutea. 

Gentia'na  a'lba.  See  Laserpitmm  lati- 
folium. 

Gentia'na  centau'rium.  Lesser  cen- 
taury was  lately  so  called  in  the  Linnaean 
system,  but  now  chironia  centaurium.  See 
Chironia  centaurium. 

Gentia'na  lu'tea.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  officinal  gentian.  Gentiana  rubra. 
Felwort.  The  gentian,  that  met  with  in  the 
shops,  is  the  root  of  the  Gentiana  lutea ;  co- 
rollis  subquinquejidis  totalis  verticillatis^caly- 
cibus  spathaceis,  of  Linnaeus  ;  and  is  import- 
ed from  Switzerland  and  Germany.  It  is 
the  only  medicinal  part  of  the  paint,  ha9 
little  or  no  smell,  but  to  the  taste  manifest1? 
great  bitterness,  on  which  account  it  is  in 
general  use  as  a  tonic,  stomachic,  anthelmin- 
tic, antiseptic,  emmenagogue,  and  febrifuge. 
The  officinal  preparations  of  this  root  are 
the  infusum  gentiance,  compositum,  and  tine- 
tura  gentiance  composita,  of  the  London  Phar- 
macopoeia, and  the  infusum  amarum,  mnum 
amarum,  Unctura  amara,  of  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia ;  and  the  extractum  gentiana 
is  ordered  by  both. 

Gentia'na  rubra.     See  Gentiana. 

GE'NU.     The  knee. 

Genu'gra.  (From  yovv,  the  knee,  and 
aypa,  a  seizure.)  A  name  in  Paracelsus  for 
the  gout  in  the  knee. 

GEOFFRyE'A.  Geoffroya.  (Named  in 
honour  of  Dr.  Geoffroy.)  1.  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  sys-> 
tem.  Class,  Diadelphia.  Order,  Decan- 
dria. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  bark 
of  the  Geoffroya  inermis  foliolis  lanceolatis 
of  Swartz.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  Jamaica, 
where  it  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
cabbage-bark  tree,  or  worm-bark  tree.  It 
has  a  mucilaginous  and  sweetish  taste,  and 
a  disagreeable  smell.  According  to  Dr. 
Wright  of  Jamaica,  it  is  powerfully  medi- 
cinal as  an  anthelmintic. 

Geoffroy'a  Jamaice'nsis.  The  system- 
atic name  of  the  bastard  cabbage-tree,  or 
Bulge-water  tree.  The  bark  of  the  Geof- 
froya Jamaicensis,  (inermis foliolislanceolati-i*, 
of  Swartz,)  is  principally  used  in  Jamaica, 
and  with  great  success  as  a  vermifuge. 

Geoffroy'a  Suriname'nsis.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  a  tree,  the  bark  of  which 
is  esteemed  as  an  anthelmintic. 

GEOFFROY,  Stephen  Francis,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  1672.  After  giving  him 
an  excellent  general  education,  his  father, 
who  was  an  apothecary,  sent  him  to  study 
his  own  profession  at  Montpelier ;  where  he 
attended  the  several  lectures.  On  his  return 
to  Paris,having  already  acquired  considerable 
reputation,  he  was  appointed  to  attend  the 
Duke  de  Tallard,  on  his  embassy  to  Eng- 
land, in  1698.    Here  he  was  verv  favourably 
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received,  and  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society:  and  he  afterward  visited  Holland 
and  Italy.  His  attention  was  chiefly  di- 
rected to  natural  history  and  the  materia 
medica,  his  father  wishing  him  to  succeed 
to  his  establishment  at  Paris  :  however  he 
became  ambitious  of  the  higher  branch  of 
the  profession,  and  at  length  graduated  in 
1704.  His  reputation  rapidly  increased ; 
and  he  was  called  in  consultation  even  by 
the  most  distinguished  practitioners.  In 
1709  he  was  appointed  to  the  professorship 
of  medicine  on  the  death  of  Tournefort. 
He  then  undertook  to  deliver  to  his  pupils  a 
complete  History  of  the  Materia  Medica, 
divided  into  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal 
substances  ;  the  first  part  of  which  he  fin- 
ished, and  about  half  of  the  second :  this 
was  afterward  published  from  his  papers, 
in  Latin,  in  three  octavo  volumes.  In  1712 
he  was  made  professor  of  chemistry  in  the 
king's  garden  ;  and  14  years  after,  dean  of 
the  faculty.  In  this  office  he  was  led  into 
some  active  disputes ;  whence  his  health, 
naturally  delicate,  began  to  decline  ;  and  he 
died  in  the  beginning  of  1731.  Notwith- 
standing his  illness,  however,  he  completed 
a  work  which  had  been  deemed  necessary  by 
preceding  deans,  but  never  accomplished  ; 
namely,  a  Pharmacopoeia,  which  was  pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  "  Code  Medica- 
mentaire  de  la  Facultc  de  Paris." 

Gera  nis.  (From  yipum,  a  crane ;  so 
called  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  an 
extended  crane.)  A  bandage  for  a  fractured 
clavicle. 

GERA'NIUM.  (From  yepctva,  a  crane ; 
so  called  because  its  pistil  is  long  like  the 
bill  of  a  crane.)  Class,  Monadelphia.  Or- 
der, Decandria.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Geranium, 
or  cranes-bill. 

Gera'nium  batrachioi'des.  See  Gera- 
nium pralense. 

Gera'nium  columbi'num.  Doves-foot. 
See  Geranium  rotundifulium. 

Gera'nium  moscha'tum.  The  adstrin- 
gent property  of  this  plant  has  induced  prac- 
titioners to  exhibit  it  in  cases  of  debility  and 
profluvia. 

Gera'nium  frate'nse.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  crow-footcranes-bill.  Geranium 
batrachioides  This  is  the  Geranium  pratense 
of  Linnseus  ;  it  possesses  adstringent  virtues, 
but  in  a  slight  degree. 

Gera'nium  robertia'num.  Stinking 
cranes-bill.  Herb  robert.  This  common 
plant  has  been  much  esteemed  as  an  exter- 
nal application  in  erysipelatous  inflamma- 
tions, cancer,  mastodynia,  and  old  ulcers,  but 
is  now  deservedly  fallen  into  disuse. 

Gera'nium  rotundifo'lium.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  doves-foot.  Geranium 
columbinum.  This  plant  is  slightly  astrin- 
gent. 

Gera'nium  sanguiNa'uium.  See  Gem- 
niton  snngvincrn. 


Gera'nium  sangui'neum.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  Geranium  Sanguinarium, 
Bloody  cranes-bill.  Geranium  sanguineum 
of  Linnanus.  The  adstringent  virtues  as- 
cribed to  this  plant  do  not  appear  to  be  con- 
siderable. 

Germander.     See  Teucrium  chamcedrys. 

Germander,  water.  See  Teucrium  Scor- 
dium. 

Geroco'mia.  (From  y*pw,  an  aged  person, 
and  zofAUti,  to  be  concerned  about.)  That 
part  of  medicine  which  regards  the  regimen 
and  treatment  of  old  age. 

Gerontopo'gon.  (From  yepav,  an  old 
man,  and  irwymv,  a  beard ;  so  called  because 
its  downy  seed,  while  enclosed  in  the  calyx, 
resembles  the  beard  of  an  aged  man.)  The 
herb  old-man's-beard.  Purple- flowered  tra- 
gopogon. 

Geronto'xon.  (From  yepav,  an  old  per- 
son, and  toI-ov,  a  dart.)  A  small  ulcer,  like 
the  head  of  a  dart,  appearing  sometimes  in 
the  cornea  of  old  persons.  The  socket  of 
a  tooth. 

Geropo'gon.     See  Gerontopogon. 

Ge'rvon.     Quicksilver. 

GESNER,  Conrad,  was  born  at  Zu- 
rich in  1517.  His  father  was  killed  in  the 
civil  war,  and  left  him  in  such  poverty,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  become  a  servant  at  Stras- 
burgh.  His  master  allowed  him  to  devote 
some  time  to  study,  in  which  he  made  great 
progress  ;  and  having  acquired  a  little  mo- 
ney, he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  improved 
rapidly  in  the  classics  and  rhetoric,  and  then 
turned  his  attention  to  philosophy,  and  me- 
dicine. But  he  was  soon  compelled  to  re- 
turn to  his  native  country,  and  teach  the 
languages,  &c.  for  a  livelihood.  This  en- 
abled him  afterward  to  resume  his  medical 
studies  at  Montpelier,  and  he  graduated  at 
Basil  in  1540.  He  then  settled  in  his  na- 
tive city,  where  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  philosophy,  which  office  he  discharged 
with  great  reputation  for  24  years.  He  had 
an  early  predilection  for  botany,  which  led 
him  to  cultivate  other  parts  of  natural  his- 
tory ;  he  was  the  first  collector  of  a  museum, 
and  acquired  the  character  of  being  the 
greatest  naturalist  since  Aristotle.  He  also 
founded  and  supported  a  botanic  garden, 
had  numerous  drawings  and  wooden  en- 
gravings made  of  plants,  and  appears  to 
have  meditated  a  general  work  on  that  sub- 
ject. He  likewise  discovered  the  only  true 
principles  of  botanical  arrangement  in  the 
flower  and  fruit.  Though  of  a  feeble  and 
sickly  constitution,  he  traversed  the  Alps,, 
and  even  sometimes  plunged  into  the  waters 
in  search  of  plants :  he  also  carefully  studied 
their  medical  properties,  and  frequently 
hazarded  his  life  by  experiments  on  himself ; 
indeed  he  was  at  one  time  reported  to  have 
been  killed  by  the  root  of  doronicum.  His 
other  occupations  prevented  his  entering 
very  extensively  into  practice,  but  his  en- 
tar?ed  views  rendered  him  succfissfil)  \ 
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the  profits  of  his  profession  enabled  him  to 
support  the  great  expense  of  his  favourite 
pursuits.  He  gave  also  many  proofs  of  li- 
beral and  active  friendship.  He  died  of  the 
plague  in  1565.  His  chief  works  are  his 
M  Historiae  Animalium,"  in  three  folio  vo- 
lumes, with  wooden  cuts ;  aud  a  pharma- 
copoeia, entitled  "  De  Secretis  Remediis 
Thesaurus,"  which  passed  through  many 
editions. 

GE'UM  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Icosandria. 
Order,  Polygyria. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  two 
following  species  of  this  genus. 

Ge'um  riva'le.  The  root  is  the  part 
directed  for  medicinal  uses.  It  is  inodo- 
rous, and  imparts  an  austere  taste.  In 
America  it  is  in  high  estimation  in  the  cure  of 
intermittents,  and  is  said  to  be  more  effica- 
cious than  the  Peruvian  bark.  Diarrhoeas 
and  haemorrhages  are  also  stopped  by  its  ex- 
hibition. 

Ge'um  urba'jvum.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  herb  bennet,  or  avens.  Caryophylla- 
la.  Herba  bencdicta.  Caryophyllus  vulgaris. 
Garyophilla.  Janamunda.  The  root  of  this 
plant,  Geum  urbanum;  Jloribus  ereclis,  fruc- 
tibus  globosis  villosis,  aristis  uncinnatis  nudis, 
foliis  lyralis,  of  Linnaeus,  has  been  employed 
as  a  gentle  styptic,  corroborant,  and  stomach- 
ic. It  has  a  mildly  austere,  somewhat  aro- 
matic taste,  and  a  very  pleasant  smell,  of  the 
clove  kind.  It  is  also  esteemed  on  the  conti- 
nent as  a  febrifuge. 

Giddiness.     See  Vertigo. 

Gilead,  balsam.     See  Amyris gileadensis. 

GILBERT,  William,  was  born  at  Col- 
chester in  1540.  After  studying  at  Cam- 
bridge, he  went  abroad  for  improvement, 
and  graduated  at  some  foreign  university. 
He  returned  with  a  high  character  for  phi- 
losophical and  chemical  knowledge,  and  was 
admitted  into  the  college  of  physicians  in 
London,  where  he  settled  about  the  year 
1573.  He  was  so  successful  in  his  prac- 
tice, that  he  was  at  length  made  first  physi- 
cian to  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  allowed  him 
a  pension  to  prosecute  philosophical  experi- 
ments. He  died  in  1603,  leaving  his  books, 
apparatus,  and  minerals  to  the  college  of 
physicians.  His  capital  work  on  the  mag- 
net was  published  three  years  before  his 
death ;  it  is  not  only  the  earliest  complete 
system  on  that  subject,  but  also  one  of  the 
first  specimens  of  philosophy  founded  upon 
experiments ;  which  method  the  great  Lord 
Bacon  afterward  so  strenuously  recom- 
mended. 

Gill-go-by-ground.  See  Glecoma  hederacea. 
Gilliflowtr.     See  Dianthus  caryophyllus. 

GIN.  Geneva.  Hollands.  The  names 
of  a  spirit  distilled  from  malt  or  rye,  which 
afterward  undergoes  the  same  process  a 
second  time,  with  juniper-berries.  This  is 
the  original  and  most  wholesome  state  of 
{the  spirit;  but  it  is  now  prepared  without 


juniper-berries,  and  is  distilled  from 
pentine,  which  gives  it  something  of  a  simi- 
lar flavour.  The  consumption  of  this  arti- 
cle, especially  in  the  metropolis,  is  immense, 
and  the  consequences  are,  as  Dr.  Willan 
observes,  pernicious  to  the  health  of  the  inha- 
bitants. 

Ginger.     See  Zingiber. 
Gi'ngiber.     See  Zingiber. 
Gingibra'chium.     (From  gingiva,   the 
gums,  and  braehium,  the  arm.)     A  name  for 
the  scurvy,  because  the  gums,  arms,  and  legs 
are  affected  with  it. 

Gingi'dium.     A  species  of  Daucus. 
Gi'ngihil.     See  Zingiber. 
Gingipe'dium.  (From  gingivae,  the  gums, 
and  pes,  the  foot.)     A  name  for  the  scurvy, 
because  the  gums,    arms,  and  legs  are  af- 
fected. 

GINGIVA.  (From  gigno,  to  beget,  be- 
cause the  teeth  are,  as  it  were,  born  in  them.) 
The  gums.     See  Gums. 

Gl'NGLYMUS.  (yryyMfxo; ,  a  hinge.)  The 
hinge-like  joint.  A  species  of  diarthrosis  or 
moveable  connexion  of  bones,  which  ad- 
mits of  flexion  and  extension,  as  the  knee- 
joint,  &c. 

GI'NSENG.  (Ginseng,  Indian.)  See  Pa- 
nax quinquefolium. 

Ginseng  root.  See  Panax  quinquefo- 
lium. 

Gir.     Quick-lime. 
Gi'rmir.     Tartar. 

Gizzard.  The  gizzards  or  stomaelis  ol 
poultry,  with  white  flesh,  have  long  been 
considered,  in  France,  as  medicinal.  They 
have  been  recommended  in  obstructions  of 
the  urinary  passages,  complaints  of  the 
bladder,  and  nephritic  pains ;  but  particu- 
larly as  a  febrifuge.  Bouillon  Lagrange 
considers  its  principal  substance  as  oxygen- 
ated gelatine,  with  a  small  quantity  of  ex- 
tractive matter. 

Glabe'lla.  (From  glaber,  smooth  ;  be- 
cause it  is  without  hair.)  The  space  betwixt 
the  eyebrows. 

GL  ADl'OLUS.  (Dim.  of  gladius,  a  sword : 
so  named  from  the  -word-like  shape  of  its 
leaf.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Triandria.  Order, 
Monogynia. 

Gladi'olus  lu'teds.  See  Iris  pseuda- 
corus. 

Gla'ma.  (yxufAa.)  The  sordes  of  the 
eye. 

GLAND.  (Glandula;  diminutive  oiglans, 
a  gland.)  A  gland  is  an  organic  part 
of  the  body,  composed  of  blood-vessels, 
nerves,  and  absorbents,  and  destined  for 
the  secretion  or  alteration  of  some  peculiar 
fluid.  The  glands  of  the  human  body  are 
divided,  by  anatomists,  into  different  classes, 
either  according  to  their  structure,  or  the 
fluid  they  contain.  According  to  their 
fabric,  they  are  distinguished  into 
classes : 

I.  Simple gland=<. 
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2.  Compounds  of  simple  glands. 

3.  Conglobate  glands. 

4.  Conglomerate  glands. 

According  to  their  fluid  contents,  they 
are  more  properly  divided  into,  1.  Mucous 
glands.  2.  Sebaceous  glands.  3.  Lympha- 
tic glands.  4.  Salival  glands.  5.  Lachry- 
mal glands. 

Simple  glands  are  small  hollow  follicles, 
covered  with  a  peculiar  membrane,  and 
having  a  proper  excretory  duct,  through 
which  they  evacuate  the  liquor  contained 
in  their  cavity.  Such  are  the  mucous  glands 
of  the  nose,  tongue,  fauces,  trachea,  sto- 
mach, intestines,  and  urinary  bladder,  the 
sebaceous  glands  about  the  anus,  and  those 
of  the  ear.  These  simple  glands  are  either 
dispersed  here  and  there,  or  are  contiguous 
to  one  another,  forming  a  heap  in  3Uch  a 
manner  that  they  are  not  covered  by  a  com- 
mon membrane,  but  each  hath  its  own  ex- 
cretory duct,  which  is  never  joined  to  the 
excretory  duct  of  another  gland.  The 
former  are  termed  solitary  simple  glands, 
the  latter  aggregate  or  congregate  simple 
glands. 

The  compound  glands  consist  of  many 
simple  glands,  the  excretory  ducts  of  which 
are  joined  in  one  common  excretory  duct  ; 
as  the  sebaceous  glands  of  the  face,  lips, 
palate,  and  various  parts  of  the  skin,  espe- 
cially about  the  pubes. 

Conglobate,  or  as  they  are  also  called, 
lymphatic  glands,  are  those  into  which  lym- 
phatic vessels  enter,  and  from  which  they  go 
out  again  :  as  the  mesenteric,  lumbar,  &c. 
They  have  no  excretory  duct,  but  are  com- 
posed of  a  texture  of  lymphatic  vessels  con- 
nected together  by  cellular  membrane — they 
are  the  largest  in  the  foetus. 

Conglomerate  glands  are  composed  of  a 
congeries  of  many  simple  glands,  the  excre- 
tory ducts  of  which  open  into  one  com- 
mon trunk  :  as  the  parotid  gland,  thyroid 
gland,  pancreas,  and  all  the  salival  glands. 
Conglomerate  glands  differ  but  little  from 
the  compound  glands,  yet  they  are  com- 
posed of  more  simple  glands  than  the  com- 
pound. 

The  excretory  duct  of  a  gland  is  the  duct 
through  which  the  fluid  of  the  glands  is  ex- 
creted. The  vessels  and  nerves  of  glands 
always  come  from  the  neighbouring  parts, 
and  the  arteries  appear  to  possess  a  high 
degree  of  irritability.  The  use  of  the  glands 
is  to  separate  a  peculiar  liquor,  or  to  change 
it.  The  use  of  the  conglobate  glands  is  un- 
known. 

GLANDORP,  Matthias  Louis,  was  born 
at  Cologne,  in  1595.  Soon  after  commen- 
cing his  medical  pursuits,  he  went  to  Padua, 
which  had  at  that  time  great  reputation. 
He  improved  so  much  in  anatomy,  under 
Spigelius,  that  he  was  deemed  competent 
to  give  public  demonstrations;  and  he  took 
his  degree  in  1618.     He  settled  in  Bremen. 
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whence  his  family  originated ;  and  he  was 
so  successful  in  practice,  that  he  was  raised 
to  the  most  honourable  offices.  He  was 
physician  to  the  Archbishop,  and  to  the 
Republic,  when  he  died  in  1640.  He  left 
several  works,  with  plates,  containing  many 
important  observations  on  anatomy,  &c. 
The  principal  are  his  "Speculum  Chirur- 
gorum,"  and  a  Treatise  on  Issues  and  Se- 
tons.  He  was  very  partial  to  the  use  of  the 
actual  cautery,  even  in  the  most  common 
disorders. 

GLA'NDULA  LACHRYMA'LIS.  See 
Lachrymal  gland. 

Gla'ndulje  myrtifo'rmes.  See  Ca- 
runculw  myrtiformes. 

GLA'xNDULiK  PACCHIO'NLE.  (From 
Pacchioni,  the  name  of  the  discoverer.) 
A  number  of  small,  oval,  fatty  substances, 
not  yet  ascertained  to  be  glandular,  situa- 
ted under  the  dura  mater,  about  the  sides  of 
the  longitudinal  sinus.  Their  use  is  not 
known. 

Gland  uxosoca'rneus.  An  epithet  given 
by  Ruysch  to  some  excrescences,  which  he 
observed  in  the  bladder. 

GLANS.     A  gland,  or  nut. 

GLANS  PENIS.  The  very  vascular  body 
that  forms  the  apex  of  the  penis.  The  pos- 
terior circle  is  termed  the  corona  glandis.  See 
Corpus  spongiosum  urethra. 

Gla'jvs  ujvguenta'kia.  See  Guilandina> 
moringa. 

GLASS.  This  substance  is  sometimes 
employed  by  surgeons,  when  roughly  pow- 
dered, to  destroy  opacities  of  the  cornea. 

Glass  of  Antimony.  A  vitreous  sulphuret- 
ted oxide  of  antimony. 

Glasswort,  snail-seeded.     See  Salsola  kali. 

Gla'stcm.  (Quasi  callastum ;  from  CaWwr., 
who  first  used  it.)     The  herb  woad. 

Glauber's  salt.     See  Soda,  sulphas. 

Glau'cium  .  (From  y\aviu>$ ,  blue,  or  yel- 
low ;  so  called  from  its  colour.)  The  yellow- 
horned  poppy. 

GLAUCO'MA.  (From yiatuut, blue;  be- 
cause of  the  eye  becoming  of  a  blue,  or  sea- 
green  colour.)  Glaucosis.  An  opacity  of 
the  vitreous  humour.  It  is  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain, and  is  only  to  be  known  by  a  very  at- 
tentive examination  of  the  eye. 

Glauco'sis.     See  Glaucoma. 

GLECO'MA.  (From  yK»%a>v,  the  name  of 
a  plant  in  Dioscorides.)  Class,  Didynamia. 
Order,  Gumnospermia.  The  name  of  a  ge- 
nus of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Ground 
ivy. 

Gleco'ma  hedkra'cea.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  ground  ivy  or  gill.  Hederater- 
restris.  Glecoma  hederacea ;  foliis  renifor- 
mibus  crenatis,  of  Linnaeus.  This  indigenous 
plant  has  a  peculiar  strong  smell,  and  a  bit- 
terish somewhat  aromatic  taste.  It  is  one  of 
those  plants  which  was  formerly  much  es- 
teemed for  possessing  virtues  that,  in  the  pre- 
sent a°-e.  cannot,  be  detected.    In  obstinate 
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cough?,  it   is  a  favourite  remedy  with  the 
poor. 

Gle'chon.  (From  yxti^m.)  Penny- 
royal. 

Glechoni'tes.  (From  ywxani,  penny- 
royal.) Wine  impregnated  with  penny- 
royal. 

GLEET.  In  consequence  of  the  repeated 
attacks  of  gonorrhoea,  and  the  debility  of  the 
part  occasioned  thereby,  it  not  unfrequently 
happens,  that  a  gleet  or  constant  small  die- 
charge  takes  place,  or  remains  behind, 
after  all  danger  <<f  infection  is  removed. 
Mr.  Hunter  remarks,  that  it  differs  from  go- 
norrhoea in  being  uninfect  ious,  and  in  the 
discharge  consisting  of  globular  particles, 
contained  in  a  slimy  mucus,  instead  of  se- 
rum. It  is  unattended  with  pain,  scalding  in 
making  of  water.  &c. 

GLE'NE.  (yfjiin.)  Strictly  signifies  the 
cavity  or  socket  of  the  eye  ;  but  by  some 
anatomists  is  also  used  for  that  cavity  of  a 
bone  which  receives  another  within  it. 

GLENOID.  (Glmoidet;  from  y\»m,  a 
cavity,  and  irfos,  resemblance.)  The  name 
of  some  articulate  cavities  of  bones. 

Glec'cinum.  (From  yKsuwK,  must.)  An 
ointment,  in  the  preparation  of  which  was 
must. 

Glec'xis.  (From  yxuxus,  sweet.)  A 
sweet  wine. 

Gli'scere.  To  increase  gradually,  pro- 
perly as  tire  does ;  but  by  physical  writers, 
is  sometimes  applied  to  the  natural  heat  and 
increase  of  spirits ;  and  by  others  to  the 
exacerbation  of  fevers,  which  return  peri- 
odically. 

Gliscra'sma.  (From  yxto-%jiaira>,  to  be- 
come glutinous.)     Lentor.     Viscidity. 

Glischro'cholos.  (From  ^A/o-jyioc,  vis- 
cid, and  %o\ii,  the  bile.)  An  epithet  for  bi- 
lious viscid  excrements. 

Glisoma'rgo.  White  chalk. 
GLISSON,  Francis,  Avas  born  in  Dor- 
setshire, 1597.  He  studied  at  both  the 
English  universities ;  but  took  his  degree  oi 
doctor  in  Cambridge,  where  he  was  made 
regius  professor  of  Physic,  which  office  he 
held  about  forty  years.  He  settled,  however, 
to  practise  in  London,  and  became  a  Fellow 
of  the  College  in  1635 ;  four  years  after 
which  he  was  chosen  reader  of  Anatomy, 
and  distinguished  himself  much  by  his  lec- 
tures "  De  Morbis  Partium,"  which  he 
was  requested  to  publish.  During  the  civil 
wars  he  retired  to  Colchester,  where  he  prac- 
tised with  great  credit ;  and  was  there  dur- 
ing the  siege  of  that  town  by  the  Parliamen- 
tary forces.  He  was  one  of  the  members  of 
the  society,  which,  about  the  year  1645, 
held  weekly  meetings  in  London  to  promote 
Natural  Philosophy  ;  and  which  having  re- 
moved to  Oxford  during  the  troubles,  was 
augmented  after  the  Restoration,  and  be- 
came ultimately  the  present  Royal  Society. 
He  was  afterward  several  years  president 
of  the  College  of  Phvsicians.  and  died  at  the 


atu  anced  age  of  eighty.  He  left  the  foil 
ing  valuable  works,  1.  A  Treatise  on  tin 
Rickets.  2.  The  Anatomy  of  the  Liver, 
which  he  described  much  more  accurately 
than  any  one  before,  and  particularly  the 
capsule  of  the  Vena  Port  arum,  which  kM 
since  been  named  after  him.  3.  A  lar°;e  me- 
taphysical treatise  "  De  Natura  Substantia 
Energetica,"  after  the  manner  of  Aristotle. 
4.  A  Treatise  on  the  Stomach,  Intestines, 
&c.  a  well  arranged  and  comprehensive 
work,  with  various  new  observations,  which 
came  out  the  year  before  his  death. 

Glissu7is  Capsule.  See  Capsule  of  Glis- 
son. 

Globate  Gland.     See  Gland. 

GLOBULARIA.  (From  globus,  a  globe ; 
so  called  from  the  shape  of  its  flower.)  The 
French  daisy. 

Globula'ria  a'lypum.     The  leaves  of 
this  plant  are  used  in  some  parts  of  Spain  in 
the  cure  of    the    venereal    disease.      It  is 
said   to    act    also   as  a  powerful,  bui 
cathartic. 

GLO'BUS  HYSTERICUS.  The  air 
rising  in  the  oesophagus,  and  prevented  by 
spasm  from  reaching  the  mouth,  is  so  called 
by  authors,  because  it  mostly  attends  hyste- 
ria, and  gives  the  sensation  of  a  ball  ascend- 
ing in  the  throat. 

Glo'mer.  (A  clue  of  thread.)  Mostly 
applied  to  glands. 

Glomerate  gland.  A  gland  formed 
of  a  glomer  of  sanguineous  vessels,  having 
no  cavity,  but  furnished  with  an  excretory 
duct ;  as  the  lachrymal  and  mammary 
glands. 

Glossa'gra.  (From  yxanrira.,  the  tongue, 
and  typtt,  a  seizure.)  A  rheumatic  pain  in 
the  tongue. 

GLO'SSO.  (From  yxcetro-*,  the  tongue.) 
Names  compounded  with  this  word  belong 
to  muscles,  nerves,  or  vessels,  from  their 
being  attached,  or  going  to  the  tongue. 

Glosso-pharynge'al  nerves.  The 
ninth  pair  of  nerves.  They  arise  from  the 
processes  of  the  cerebellum,  which  run  to 
the  medulla  spinalis,  and  terminate  by  nume- 
rous branches  in  the  muscles  of  the  tongue 
and  pharynx. 

Glosso-pharyngecs.  (Musculus  glosso- 
pharyngtus ;  from  y*M<T<ra,  the  tongue  ;  and 
<po.puy%,  the  pharynx ;  so  named  from  its 
origin  in  the  tongue,  and  its  insertion  in  the 
pharynx.)  See  Constrictor  pharyngeus  su- 
perior. 

Glo'sso-staphyli'nus.  (Musculus glosso- 
staphylinus ;  from  yAw<ra,  the  tongue,  and 
s-afuKH,  the  uvula ;  so  named  because  it  is 
fixed  in  the  tong  .e,  and  terminates  at  the 
uvula.)     See  Constrictor  islhmi  faucium. 

Glossoca'tochos.  (From  yxuc-<ra,  tongue, 
and  xaT£^a>,  to  hold.)  An  instrument  in  P. 
-'Egineta  for  depressing  the  tongue.  A 
spatula  linguae.  The  ancient  glossocato- 
chns  was  a  sort  of  forceps,  one  of  the  bis 
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.  ,,;ch  served  to  depress  the  tongue  while 
the  other  was  applied  under  the  chin. 

GLOSSOCE'LE.  (From  yHMV*,  the 
tongue,  and  joiMi,  a  tumour.)  An  extrusion 
of  the  tongu 

G  losSOCom a  .    A  retraction  of  the  tongue. 

Glossocomi'on.  (From  ytoarff*,  a  tongue, 
and  Kopta,  to  guard.)  By  this  was  for- 
merly meant  a  case  for  the  tongue,  for  a 
hautboy  ;  but  the  old  surgeons,  by  metaphor, 
use  it  to  signify  an  instrument,  or  case,  for 
containing  a  fractured  limb. 

Glo'tta.  (V^mtJo,  the  tongue.)  The 
tongue. 

GLUCINE.  For  the  discovery  of  this 
earth  we  are  indebted  to  Vauquelin,  who 
found  it,  in  1795,  in  the  Aigue.-marme  or 
beryl,  a  transparent  stone,  of  a  green  co- 
lour, and  in  the  emerald  of  Peru.  It  exists 
combined  with  silex,  alumine,  lira* 
oxid  of  iron  in  the  one ;  and  with  the  same 
earth?,  and  oxid  of  chrome,  in  the  other.  It 
has  lately  been  discovered  in  the  gadolinite 
by  Mr.  Ekeberg." 

Its  name  is  taken  from  the  Greek  word 
(yhvxuc)  which  signifies  sweet  or  saccharine, 
because  it  gives  that  taste  to  the  salts  it 
forms. 

Glucine  is  white,  light,  and  soft  to  the 
touch.  It  is  insipid,  and  adheres  to  the 
tongue;  and  is  infusible  by  itself  in  the 
fire.  Its  specific  gravity  is  2.967.  It  is 
soluble  in  alkali  and  their  carbonates,  and 
in  all  the  acids  except  the  carbonic  and 
phosphoric,  and  forms  with  them  saccha- 
rine and  slightly  astringent  salts.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly soluble  in  sulphuric  acid  u 
excess.  It  is  fusible  with  borax,  and  forms 
with  it  a  transparent  glass.  It  absorbs  one- 
fourth  of  its  weight  of  carbonic  acid.  It 
decomposes  sulphate  of  alumine.  It  is  not 
precipitated  by  the  hydrb-sulphurets  nor  by 
prussiatc  of  potash,  but  by  all  the  succi- 
nates. Its  affinity  for  the  acids  is  interme- 
diate between  magnesia  and  alomine. 

To  obtain  this  earth,  reduce  some  beryl 
to  an  impalpable  powder,  fuse  it  with  three 
times  its  weight  of  potash,  and  dissolve  the 
mass  in  muriatic  acid.  Separate  the  silex 
by  evaporation  and  filtration,  and  decompose 
the  remaining  fluid  by  adding  carbonate  of 
potash  ;  redissolve  the  deposite  when  washed 
in  sulphuric  acid,  and  by  mingling  th 
lution  with  sulphate  of  potash,  alum  will  be 
obtained,  which  crystallizes. 

Then  mix  the  "fluid  with  a  solution  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  must  be  used 
in  excess;  filter  and  boil  it,  arid  a  white 
powder  will  gradually  fall  down,  which  is 
glucine. 

GLOTTIS.  (From  yxarrla,  the  tongue.) 
The  superior  opening  of  the  larynx  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ton 

GLUTEAL  ARTERY.  A  branch  of  the 
internal  iliac  arterj . 

©LUTEN.     (Quasi  gehtltnt  f"1"1  -,ln- 
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tp  congeal.)      Glue,  Lentor.     See  Gluten, 
animal  and  vegetable. 

GLUTEN,  ANIMAL.  This  substance- 
constitutes  the  basis  of  the  fibres  of  all  the 
solid  parts.  It  resembles  in  its  properties 
the  gluten  of  vegetables. 

GLUTEN,  VEGETABLE.  If  wheat 
flour  be  made  into  a  paste,  and  washed 
in  a  large  cpuantity  of  water,  it  is  separated 
into  three  distinct  substances;  a  mucilagi- 
nous saccharine  waiter,  which  is  readily 
dissolved  in  the  liquor,  and  may  be  separa- 
ted from  it  by  evaporation  ;  starch,  which  is 
suspended  in  the  fluid,  and  subsides  to  the 
bottom  by  repo?e ;  and  gluten-,  which  re- 
mains in  the  hand,  and  is  tenacious,  very 
ductile,  somewhat  elastic,  and  of  a  brown 
gray  colour.  This  glutinous  substance  is 
obtained  from  several  vegetables  in  great 
abundance,  and,  when  dried,  becomes  a 
horny  mass.  It  is  insoluble  both  in  water 
and  spirit  of  wine,  and,  if  boiled  with  the 
former,  it  coagulates  like  the  white  of  an 
It  burns  like  horn,  and  affords  the 
same  products  by  distillation  in  the  dry  way. 
It  readily  putrifies  when  kept  in  a  cold  and 
moist  place. 

GLUTE'US  MA'XIMUS.  (From  y^ourc;, 
the  buttocks.)  Gluteus  magnus  of  Albums. 
Gluteus  major  of  Cowper,  and  llio  sacto 
femoral  of  Dumas.  This  broad  radiated 
'muscle,  which  is  divided  into  a  number 
of  strong  fasciculi,  is  covered  by  a  pretty 
thick  aponeurosis  derived  from  the  fascia 
lata,  and  is  situated  immediately  under  the 
integuments.  It  arises  fleshy  from  the  outer 
lip  of  somewhat  more  than  the  posterior 
half  of  the  spine  of  the  ilium,  from  the 
ligaments  that  cover  the  two  posterior  spi- 
nous processes  ;  from  the  posterior  sacro- 
ischiotic  ligam/  nt ;  and  from  the  outer  side3 
of  the  os  sacrum  and  os  coceygis.  From 
these  origins  the  fibres  of  the  muscle  run 
towards  the  great  trochanter  of  the  os  ie- 
moris,  where  they  form  a  broad  and  thick 
which  and  the  trochanter 
there  is  a  considerable  bursa  mucqsa.  This 
tendon  is  inserted  into  Li-:  upper  part  of  the 
linea  aspera,  for  the  space  of  two  or  three 
inches  downwards ;  and  sends  off  fibres  to 
the  fascia  lata,  and  to  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  vastus  extemus.  This  muscle  serves 
to  extend  the  thigh,  bj  polling  it  directly 
backwards;  al  the  same  fime  it  draws  it  a 
little  outward',  and  thus  assists  in  its  rotato- 
ry motion.  Its  origin  from  the  coccyx 
seems  to  prevent  that  bone  from  being 
rds. 
TETJS  *1E'DIUS.  llio  trochan- 
Urien  of  Dumas.  The  posterior  half  of 
this  muscle  ia  covered  by  the  gluteus  maxi- 
mums, which  it  greatly  resembles  in  shape  ; 
but  the  anterior  and  upper  part  ol  it  is  co- 
vered or.lv  by  the  integuments,  and  by  a 
tendinous  membrane  which  belongs  to  the 
fascia  lata.  It  arises  fleshy  from  the  outer 
lip  of  the  anterior  pari  of  the  .-pine  of  (he 
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iliiim,  from  par-t  of  the  posterior  surfai 
that  bone,  and  likewise  from  the  fascia  that 
covers  iv.  From  these  origins  its  fibres  run 
towards  the  great  trochanter,  into  the  outer 
and  posterior  part  of  which  it  is  inserted  by 
a  broad  tendon.  Between  this  tendon  and 
the  trochanter  there  is  a  small  thin  bursa 
mucosa.  The  uses  of  this  muscle  are  nearly 
the  same  as  those  of  the  gluteus  maximus; 
but  it  is  not  confined,  like  that  muscle,  to 
rolling  the  os  femoris  outwards,  its  anterior 
portion  being  capable  of  turning  that  bone  a 
little  inwards.  As  it  has  no  origin  from 
the  coccyx,  it  can  have  no  effect  on  that 
bone. 

GLUTE'US  Ml'NIMUS.  Glutceus  minor 
of  Albinus  and  Cowper  ;  and  Wo  ischii 
trochanterien  of  Dumas.  This,  which  is 
likewise  a  radiated  muscle,  is  situated  un- 
der the  gluteus,  medius.  In  adults,  and 
especially  in  old  subjects,  its  outer  surface  is 
usually  tendinous.  It  arises  fleshy  between 
the  two  semicircular  ridges  we  observe  on 
the  outer  surface  of  the  ilium,  and  likewise 
from  the  edge  of  its  great  niche.  Its  fibres 
run,  in  different  directions,  towards  a  thick 
flat  tendon,  which  adheres  to  a  capsular  liga- 
ment of  the  joint,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
fore  and  upper  part  of  the  great  trochanter. 
A  small  bursa  mucosa  may  be  observed  be- 
tween the  tendon  of  this  muscle  and  the 
trochanter.  This  muscle  assists  the  two  for- 
mer in  drawing  the  thigh  backwards  and 
outwards,  and  in  rolling  it.  It  may  like- 
wise serve  to  prevent  the  capsular  ligament 
from  being  pinched  in  the  motions  of  the 
joint. 

Glu'tia.  (From  yxovroc,  the  buttocks.) 
The  two  small  protuberances  in  the  brain, 
called  Nate's. 

Gltjttu'patkns.  (From  gluttus,  the 
throat,  and  patco,  to  extend.)  An  epithet 
for  the  stomach,  which  is  an  extension  of 
the  throat. 

Glu'tcjs.  (y>.cun>s,  from  yxont,  filthy.) 
The  buttocks. 

Glyca'sma.  (From  j-aww,  sweet.)  A 
sweet  medicated  wine. 

Glyc.  Y pi'cros.  (From  y\wv;,  sweet,  and 
mxpot,  bitter  ;  so  called  from  its  bitterish 
sweet  taste.)  The  woody  nightshade.  See 
Solarium  Dulcamara. 

GLYCYRRIU'ZA.  (From yhuxiis,  sweet, 
and  ft^a.,  a  root.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class, 
Diadclphia.     Order,  Dccandria. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  liquorice. 
The  sweet  root  of  the  Glifcyrrhisa  glabra,  le~ 
guminibus  glabris.  stipulis  nullis,  foliolo  im- 
part petiolalo,  of  Linnaeus.  A  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  but  cultivated  in  Britain. 
The  root  contains  a  great  quantity  of  sac- 
charine matter,  joined  with  some  propor- 
tion of  mucilage,  and  hence  it  has  a  viscid 
sweet  taste.  It  is  in  common  use  as  a  pec- 
toral or  emollient,  in  catarrhal  defluxions 
on  the  breast,  coughs,  hoarsenesses,  &c.     In- 


fusioiw,  or  the  extract  made  from  it,  Whicll 
is  called  Spanish  liquorice,  afford  likewise 
very  commodious  vehicles  for  the  exhibition 
of  other  medicines  ;  the  liquorice  taste  con- 
cealing that  of  unpalatable  drugs  more  ef- 
fectually than  syrups  or  any  of  the  sweets  of 
the  saccharine  kind. 

Glacyrrhi'za  kchina'ta.  This  species 
of  liquorice  is  substituted  in  some  places  for 
the  root  of  the  glabra. 

Glycyrrhi'za  gla'bra.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  officinal  liquorice.  See  Gly- 
cyrrhiza. 

GlycysaVcon.  (From  yxvmt,  sweet,  and 
ttyK»v,  the  elbow  ;  so  called  from  its  sweetish 
taste,  and  its  inflections,  or  elbows,  at  the 
joints.)     A  species  of  southernwood. 

GNAPHALIUM.  (From  yvvptm,  cot- 
ton ;  so  named  from  its  soft  downy  surface.) 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linn?ean  system.  Class,  Syngenesia.  Or- 
der, Polygamia  tuptrflua. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  herb 
cotton-weed.     See  Gnaphalium  dioicum. 

Gnapha'i.ium  areka'rium.  The  flowers 
of  this  plant,  as  well  as  those  of  the  gna- 
phalium  stocchas,  are  called  in  the  pharma- 
copoeias Jlores  elichrysi.  See  Gnaphalium 
stozchas. 

Gnapha'lium  dioi'cum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  pes  cati.  Gnaphalium.  Cot- 
ton-weed. The  flores  gnaphalii  of  the  phar- 
macopoeias, called  also  Jlores  hispidulxe. :  seu 
pedes  cati,  are  the  produce  of  the  Gnapha- 
lium dioicum  of  Linnaeus.  They  are  now 
quite  obsolete,  but  were  formerly  used  as 
astringents,  and  recommended  in  the  cure 
of  hooping-cough,  phthisis  pulmonalis,  and 
haemoptysis. 

Gnapha'i,iu3ist(e'chas.  The  systematic 
name  of  Goldilocks.  Klichyrum.  Stozchas 
cilrina.  This  small  downy  plant  is  the 
Gnaphalium  stcechas  of  Linnaeus.  The 
flowers  are  warm,  pungent,  and  bitter,  and 
said  to  possess  aperient  and  corroborant 
virtues. 

Gxa'tiii'S.  (From  yvtuflu,  to  bend;  so 
called  from  their  curvature.)  The  jaw,  or 
jaw-bones.     Also  the  cheek. 

Gni'dius.  A  term  applied  by  Hippo- 
crates, and  others  since,  to  some  medicinal 
precepts  wrote  in  the  island  of  Gnidos. 

Goals  rue.     See  Galega. 

GODDARD,    Jonathan,   was  born    at 
Greenwich     in    1617.      Alter   studying    at 
Oxford,  and  travelling  for  improvement,  he 
graduated    at    Cambridge,    and    settled    to 
practise   in   London.         He    was   elected  a 
Fellow    of    the    College  of    Physician 
1646.    and    the    following  year,    appoi 
lecturer  on   Anatomy.       He  formed  a   So- 
ciety   for    Experimental       Inquiry,    which 
met  at  his  house ;     and  he   was  very 
duous    in    promoting   its   oljects.      1; 
gained    considerable   reputation,  and   sided 
with   the  popular  party,  he  was   appointed 
by  Cromwell  chief  physician  to  the  army. 
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and  attended  him  in  some  of  his  expeditions. 
Cromwell  then  made  him  warden  of  Mer- 
ton  College,  Oxford,  afterward  sole  re- 
presentative of  that  university  in  the  short 
Parliament  in  1663,  and  in  the  same  year 
one  of  the  Council  of  State.  On  the  Resto- 
ration, being  driven  from  Oxford,  he  re- 
moved to  Gresham  College,  where  he  had 
been  chosen  professor  of  Physic.  Here  he 
continued  to  frequent  those  meetings,  which 
gave  birth  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  he 
was  nominated  one  of  the  first  council  of 
thai  institution.  He  was  an  able  and  con- 
scientious practitioner ;  and  was  induced, 
partly  from  the  love  of  experimental  chemis- 
try, but  principally  from  doubting  the  com- 
petency of  apothecaries,  to  prepare  his  own 
medicines :  in  which  however  finding  nu- 
merous obstacles,  he  published  "A  Dis- 
course, setting  forth  the  unhappy  Condition 
of  the  Practice  of  Physic  in  London;"  but 
this  was  of  no  avail.  Two  papers  of  his  ap- 
peared in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
and  many  others  in  Birch's  history  of  the 
Royal  Society.  He  died  in  1674  of  an  apo- 
plectic stroke. 

GOELICKE,  Andrew  Offon,  a  Ger- 
man physician,  acquired  considerable  repu- 
tation in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  as  a  medical  professor,  and  espe- 
cially as  an  advocate  of  the  doctrines  of 
Stahl.  He  left  several  works,  which  relate 
principally  to  the  History  of  Anatomy,  &c. 
particularly  the  "Historia  Medicina?  Uni- 
versalis," which  was  published  in  six  differ- 
ent portions  between  the  years  1717  and 
1720. 

Goitre.  See  Bronchocele. 
GOLD.  Aurum.  A  metal  found  in 
nature  only  in  a  metallic  state ;  most  com- 
monly in  grains,  ramifications,  leaves,  or 
crystals,  rhomboidal,  octahedral,  or  pyra- 
midal. Its  matrix  is  generally  quartz, 
-  nul  stone,  siliceous  schistus,  &c.  It  is 
found  also  in  the  sands  of  many  rivers,  par- 
ticularly in  Africa,  Hungary,  and  France, 
in  minute  irregular  grains,  called  gold-dust. 
Native  gold,  found  in  compact  masses,  is 
never  completely  pure ;  it  is  alloyed  with 
silver  or  copper,  and  sometimes  with  iron 
and  tellurium.  The  largest  piece  of  native 
gold  that  has  been  hitherto  discovered  in 
Europe,  was  found  in  the  county  of  Wick- 
low,  in  Ireland.  Its  weight  was  said  to  be 
twenty-two  ounces,  and  the  quantity  of 
alloy  it  contained  was  very  small.  Several 
other  pieces,  exceeding  one  ounce,  have 
also  been  discovered  at  the  same  place,  in 
sand,  covered  with  turf,  and  adjacent  to  a 
rn  ulet. 

Gold  ic  alao  met  with  in  a  particular  sort 
of  argentiferous  copper  pyrites,  called  in 
Hungary  Gelf.  This  ore  is  found  either 
massive,  or  crystallized  in  rhomboids,  or 
other  irregular  quadrangular  or  polygonal 
masses.  It  exists  likewise  in  the  sulphu- 
rated    ores     of    Nogaya    in    Transylvania. 


These  all  contain  the  metal  called  telluri- 
um. Berthollet,  and  other  French  che- 
mists, have  obtained  gold  out  of  the  ashes 
of  vegetables. 

Gold-cup.  A  vulgar  name  for  many  spe- 
cies of  Ranunculi. 

Golden-rod.     See  Solidago  virga  aurea. 

Goldilocks.     See  Gnapltalium  stuchas. 

GOMPHI'ASIS.  (From  yo^os,  a  nail.) 
Gomphiasmus.  A  disease  of  the  teeth,  when 
they  are  loosened  from  the  sockets,  like  nails 
drawn  out  of  the  wood. 

Gomphia'smus.     See  Gompfiiasis. 

Go'mphioi.  (From  yofjtqo;,  a  nail ;  so 
called  because  they  are  as  nails  driven  into 
their  sockets.)  The  dentes  molares,  or 
grinding  teeth. 

Gompho'ma.     See  Gomphosis. 

GOMPHO'SIS.  (From  yo/u?oa>,  to  drive 
in  a  nail.)  Gomphoma.  A  species  of 
immoveable  connexion  of  bones,  in  which 
one  bone  is  fixed  in  another,  like  a  nail  in 
a  board,  as  the  teeth  in  the  alveoli  of  the 
jaws. 

Gona'lgia.     See  Gonyalgia. 

Gona'gra.  (From  yovu,  the  knee,  and 
aypa,  a  seizure.)     The  gout  in  the  knee. 

Go'ne.  (yovit.)  The  seed.  But  in  Hip- 
pocrates it  is  the  uterus. 

Gongro'na.  (From  yoyfpoc,  a  hard 
knot.) 

1 .  The  cramp. 

2.  A  round  tubercle  in  the  trunk  of  a 
tree. 

3.  A  hard  round  tumour  of  the  nervous 
parts ;  but  particularly  a  bronchocele,  ov 
other  hard  tumour  of  the  neck. 

Gongy'lion.  (From  ycyfvxc*;,  round.)  A 
pill. 

Gonoi'des.  (From  yon,  seed,  and  «<fa<-, 
form.)  Resembling  seed.  Hippocrates 
often  uses  it  as  an  epithet  for  the  ex- 
crements of  the  belly,  and  for  the  con- 
tents of  the  urine,  when  there  is  some- 
thing in  them,  which  resembles  the  seminal 
matter. 

GONORRHOEA.  (From  yovu,  the  semen, 
and  pirn,  to  flow ;  from  a  supposition  of  the 
ancients,  that  it  was  a  seminal  flux.)  A 
genus  of  disease  in  the  class  locales,  and 
order  apocenoses  of  Dr.  Cullen's  arrangement, 
who  defines  it  a  preternatural  flux  of  fluid 
from  the  urethra  in  males,  with  or  without 
libidinous  desires.  Females  however  are 
subject  to  the  same  complaint  in  some  forms. 
He  makes  four  species,  viz. 

U  Gonorrhoea  pura  or  benigna ;  a  puri- 
form  discharge  from  the  urethra,  without 
dyeuria,  or  lascivious  inclination,  and  not 
follow  ing  an  impure  connexion. 

2.  Gonorrhua  inipura,  maligna,  syphili- 
tica, viruienta  ;  a  discharge  resembling  pus, 
from  the  urethra,  with  heat  of  urine,  &c. 
after  impure  coition,  to  which  often  suc- 
ceeds a  discharge  of  mucus  from  the  urethra, 
with  little  or  no  dysury,  called  a  gleet. 
Uxor    albw  walisnvs.      Blevnorrhagia  of 
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Swediaur.  In  English,  a  clap,  from  the  old 
French  word  clapises,  which  were  public 
shops,  kept  and  inhabited  by  single  prosti- 
tutes, and  generally  confined  to  a  particular 
quarter  of  the  town,  as  is  even  now  the  case 
in  several  of  the  great  towns  of  Italy.  In 
Germany,  the  disorder  is  named  tripper,  from 
dripping;  and  in  French,  c/uiudpissr,  from 
the  heat  and  scalding  in  making  water. 

No  certain  rule  can  be  laid  down  with 
regard  to  the  time  that  a  clap  will  take  be- 
fore it  makes  its  appearance,  after  infection 
has  been  conveyed.  With  some  persons  it 
will  show  itself  in  the  course  of  three  or 
four  days,  whilst,  with  others,  there  will  not 
be  the  least  appearance  of  it  before  the  ex- 
piration of  some  weeks.  It  most  usually  is 
perceptible,  however,  in  the  space  of  from 
six  to  fourteen  days,  and  in  a  male,  begins 
with  an  uneasiness  about  the  parts  of  gene- 
ration, such  as  an  itching  in  the  glans  penis, 
and  a  soreness  and  tingling  sensation  along 
the  whole  course  of  the  urethra  ;  soon  after 
which,  the  person  perceives  an  appearance 
of  whitish  matter  at  its  orifice,  and  also  some 
degree  of  pungency  upon  making  water. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  the  discharge 
of  matter  will  increase  considerably ;  Avill  as- 
sume, most  probably,  a  greenish  or  yellow- 
ish hoe,  and  will  become  thinner,  and  lose 
its  adhesiveness;  tiie  parls  will  also  be  oc- 
cupied with  some  degree  of  redness  and  in- 
flammation, in  consequence  of  which  the 
glans  will  put  on  an  appearance  of  a  ripe 
cherry,  the  stream  of  urine  will  be  smaller 
than  usual,  owing  to  the  canal  being  made 
narrower  by  the  inflamed  state  of  its  internal 
membrane,  and  a  considerable  degree  of 
pain,  and  scalding  heat  will  be  experienced 
on  every  attempt  to  make  water. 

Where  the  inflammation  prevails  in  a  very 
high  degree,  it  prevents  the  extension  of  the 
urethra,  on  the  taking  place  of  any  erection, 
so  that  the  penis  is,  at  that  time,  curved 
downwards,  with  great  pain,  which  is  much 
increased,  if  attempted  to  be  raised  toward 
the  belly,  and  the  stimulus  occasions  it  often 
to  be  erected,  particularly  when  the  patient 
is  warm  in  bed,  and  so  deprives  him  of  sleep, 
producing,  in  some  cases,  an  involuntary 
emission  of  semen. 

[a  consequence  of  the  inflammation,  it 
sometimes  happens  that,  at  the  time  of  mak- 
ing water,  owing  to  the  rupture  of  some  small 
blood-vessel,  a  light  haemorrhage  ensues, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  blood  is  voided.  In 
consequence  of  inflammation,  the  prepuce 
likewise  becomes  often  so  swelled  at  the  end, 
that  it  cannot  be  drawn  back;  which  symp- 
tom is  called  a  phimosis;  or  that,  being  drawn 
i  the  glans,  it  cannot  be  returned, 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  paraphimo- 
sis. Now  and  then,  from  the  same  cause, 
little  hard  swellings  arise  on  the  lower  sur- 
face of  the  penis,  along  the  course  of  the 
urethra,  and  these  perhaps  suppurate  and 
form  into  fistulous  gores. 


The  adjacent  parts  sympathizing  with 
those  already  affected,  the  bladder  becomes 
irritable,  and  incapable  of  retaining  the 
urine  lor  any  length  of  time,  which 
the  patient  a  frequent  inclination  to  make 
water,    an-  an    uneasiness  about 

the  scrotum,  perinseum,  and  fundament. 
Moreover,  the  glands  of  the  groins  grow 
indurated  and  enlarged,  or  perhaps  the  I 
cle  becomes  swelled  and  inflamed,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  experiences  exci  ucia- 
ting  pains,  extending  from  the  seat  of  the 
complaint  up  into  the  small  of  the  back; 
he  gets  hot  and  restless,  and  a  small  symp- 
tomatic fever  arises. 

Where  the  parts  are  not  occupied  by 
much  inflammation,  few  or  none  of  the 
last-mentioned  symptoms  will  arise,  and 
only  a  discharge  with  a  slight  heat  or  scald- 
ing in  making  water  will  prevail. 

If  a  gonorrhoea  is  neither  irritated  by 
any  irregularity  of  the  patient,  nor  pro- 
longed by  the  want  of  timely  and  proper 
assistance,  then,  in  the  course  of  about  a 
fortnight,  or  three  weeks,  the  discharge, 
from  having  been  thin  and  discoloured  at 
first,  will  become  thick,  white,  and  of  a 
ropy  consistence ;  and  from  having  gradu- 
ally begun  to  diminish  in  quantity,  will  at 
last  cease  entirely,  together  with  every  in- 
flammatory symptom  whatever  ;  whereas, 
on  the  contrary,  if  the  patient  has  led  a  life 
of  in  temperance  and  sensuality,  has  partaken 
freely  of  the  bottle  and  high-seasoned  meats, 
and  has,  at  the  same  time,  neglected  to 
pursue  the  necessary  means,  it  may  then 
continue  for  many  weeks  or  months ;  and, 
on  going  off,  may  leave  a  weakness  or  gleet 
behind  it,  besides  being  accompanied  with 
the  risk  of  giving  rise,  at  some  distant  pe- 
riod, to  a  constitutional  affection,  especially 
if  there  has  been  a  neglect  of  proper  clean- 
liness ;  for  where  venereal  matter  has  been 
suffered  to  lodge  between  the  prepuce  and 
glans  penis  for  any  time,  so  a?  to  have  occa- 
sioned either  excoriation  or  ulceration,  there 
will  always  be  danger  of  its  having  been 
absorbed. 

Another  risk,  arising  from  the  long  con- 
tinuance  of   a    gonorrhoea,  especially  if   it 
has  been  attended  with  inflammatory  symp- 
toms, or  has  been  of  frequent   recurren 
the  taking  place  of  one  or  lures 

in  the  urethra.  Those  are  sure  to  occasion 
a  considerable  degree  of  difficulty,  as  well 
as  pain,  in  making  water,  and,  instead  of  its 
being  discharged  in  a  free  and  uninterrupted 
stream,  it  splits  into  two,  or  perhaps  is  voided 
drop  by  drop.  Such  affections  become, 
from  neglect,  of  a  most  serious  and  dange- 
rous nature,  as  they  not  uufiequently  block 
up  the  urethra,  so  as  to  induce  a  total  sup- 
pression of  urine. 

Where  the  gonorrhoea  has  been  of  long 
standing,  watery  excrescences  are  likewise 
apt  to  arise  about  the  parts  of  generation, 
owing   to    the    matter    falling   and  lodging 
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thereon;  and  they  not  unfrequently  prove 
both  numerous  and  troublesome. 

Having;  noticed  every  symptom  which 
usually  attends  on  gonorrhoea,  in  the  male 
sex,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  observe, 
that  the  same  heat  and  soreness  in  making 
water,  and  the  same  discharge  of  discolour- 
ed mucus,  together  with  a  slight  pain  in  walk- 
ing, and  an  uneasiness  in  sitting,  take  place 
in  females  as  in  the  former  ;  but  as  the  parts 
in  women  which  are  most  apt  to  be  affected 
by  the  venereal  poison,  are  less  complex  in 
their  nature,  and  fewer  in  number,  than 
in  men,  so  of  course  the  former  are  not 
liable  to  many  of  the  symptoms  which  the 
latter  are ;  and,  from  the  urinary  canal 
being  much  shorter,  and  of  a  more  simple 
form,  in  them  than  in  men,  they  are  seldom, 
if  ever,  incommoded  by  the  taking  place  of 
strictures. 

With  women,  it  indeed  often  happens,  that 
all  the  symptoms  of  a  gonorrhoea  are  so  very 
slight,  they  experience  no  other  inconveni- 
ence than  the  discharge,  except  perhaps  im- 
mediately after  menstruation,  at  which  peri- 
od, it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  them  to 
perceive  some  degree  of  aggravation  in  the 
symptoms. 

Women  of  a  relaxed  habit,  and  such  as 
have  had  frequent  miscarriages,  are  apt  to 
be  afflicted  with  a  disease  known  by  the 
name  of  fiuor  albus,  which  it  is  often  dilfi- 
cult  to  distinguish  from  gonorrhoea  viru- 
lenta,  as  the  matter  discharged  in  both  is, 
in  many  cases,  of  the  same  colour  and  con- 
sistence. The  surest  way  of  forming  a  just 
conclusion,  in  instances  of  this  nature,  will 
be  to  draw  it  from  an  accurate  investigation, 
both  of  the  symptoms  which  are  present  and 
those  which  have  preceded  the  discharge  ; 
as  likewise  from  the  concurring  circum- 
stances, such  as  the  character  and  mode  of 
life  of  the  person,  and  the  probability  there 
may  be  of  her  having  had  venereal  infection 
conveyed  to  her  by  any  connexion  in  which 
she  may  be  engaged. 

Not  long  ago,  it  was  generally  supposed 
that  gonorrhoea  depended  always  upon  ul- 
cers in  the  urethra,  producing  a  discharge  of 
purulent  matter  ;  and  such  ulcers  do,  indeed, 
occur  in  consequence  of  a  high  degree  of 
inflammation  and  suppuration ;  but  many 
dissections  of  persons,  who  have  died  whilst 
labouring  under  a  gonorrhoea,  have  clearly 
shown  that  the  disease  may,  and  often  does, 
exist  without  any  ulceration  in  the  urethra, 
so  that  the  discharge  which  appears  is  usually 
of  a  vitiated  mucus,  thrown  out  from  the 
mucous  follicles  of  the  urethra.  On  open- 
ing this  canal,  in  recent  cases,  it  usually  ap- 
pears red  and  inflamed ;  its  mucous  glands 
are  somewhat  enlarged,  and  its  cavity  is 
filled  with  matter  to  within  a  small  distance 
from  its  extremity.  Where  the  disease  has 
been  of  long  continuance,  its  surface  all  along, 
even  to  the  bladder,  is  generally  found  pale 
and  relaxed,  without  anv  erosion. 


3.  Gonorrhea  laxorum,  hbtdinosa;  a  pel- 
lucid discharge  from  the  urethra,  without 
erection  of  the  penis,  but  with  venereal 
thoughts  while  awake. 

4.  Gonorrhoea  dormientium  oneirogonos. 
When,  during  sleep,  but  dreaming  of  vene- 
real engagements,  there  is  an  erection  of  the 
penis,  and  a  seminal  discharge. 

Gonorrhce'a  beni'gna.  See  Gonor- 
rhte.a. 

Gonorrhce'a  chorda'ta.  A  gonorrhoea 
accompanied  with  painful  tension  of  the  pe- 
nis, called  chordee. 

Gonorrhce'a  dormie'ntium.  Involun- 
tary nocturnal  emission. 

Gonorrhce'a  impu'ra.  The  venereal 
gonorrhoea. 

Gonorrhce'a  laxo'rum.  Involuntary 
emission  from  debility. 

Gonorrhcea'  mbidino'sa.  Involuntary 
emission  from  lust. 

Gonorrhce'a  mali'gna.  A  venereal  or 
malignant  gonorrhoea. 

Gonorrhce'a  mucosa.  A  discharge  of 
mucus  from  the  urethra,  or  gleet. 

Gonorrhce'a  oneiro'gonos.  An  invo- 
luntary nocturnal  emission. 

Gonorrhoea  pu'ra.     A  common  gleet. 

Gonorrhce'a  sru'RiA.  A  species  of  go- 
norrhoea affecting  the  glans. 

Gonorrhce'a  syphilitica.  The  vene- 
real gonorrhoea. 

Gonorrhce'a  ba'lani.  A  species  of  go- 
norrhoea affecting  the  glans  penis  only. 

Gonta'lgia.  (From  yovu,  the  knee,  and 
ttxy>c,  pain.)  Gonyalgia.  Gout  in  the 
knee. 

Go'rdius.  A  species  of  vermes  peculiar 
to  hot  climates. 

Goose-foot,  stinking.  See  Chenopodium 
vulvar  ia. 

Goose-grass.     See  Galium  aparine. 

GOSSY 'PIUM.  (From  gotne,  whence  goi- 
tipium,  Egyptian.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linntean  system.  Class,  Monadelphia.  Or- 
der, Polyandria. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  pot 
ton-tree.     See  Gossypium  herbaceum. 

Goss'k'pium  herbaceum.  The  system- 
atic name  of  the  cotton-plant.  Gossypium., 
Bombax  The  seeds  of  the  cotton-tree. 
Gossypium  herbaceum;  foliis  quinquelobi": 
subtus  eglandulosis,  rank  herbaceo,  of  Lin- 
naeus, are  directed  tov  medicinal  use  in  some 
foreign  pharmacopoeias;  and  are  adminis- 
tered in  coughs,  on  account  of  the  mucilage 
they  contain.  The  cotton,  the  produce  of 
this  tree,  is  well  known  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. 

Goulard's  Extract.  A  saturated  solution 
of  acetate  of  lead.  See  Plumbi  subacctatis 
liquor. 

GOULSTON,  Theodore,   was  born  in 

Northamptonshire.      After    studying    medi 

at  Oxford,  he  practised  for  a  time  with 
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considerable  reputation  at  Wymondham,  ol 
which  his  father  was  rector.  Having  taken 
his  doctor's  degree  in  1610,  he  removed  to 
London,  and  became  a  fellow  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians.  He  was  much  esteemed 
for  classical  and  theological  learning,  as  well 
as  in  his  profession.  He  died  in  1632  ;  and 
bequeathed  2QQI.  to  purchase  a  rent-charge 
for  maintaining  an  annual  Pathological  Lec- 
ture, to  be  read  at  the  college  by  one  of  the 
four  junior  doctors.  He  translated  and 
wrote  learned  notes  on  some  of  the  works  of 
Aristotle  and  Galen ;  of  which  the  latter 
were  not  published  till  after  his  death. 

Gourd.     See  Cucurbila. 

Gourd,  bitter.  See  Cucumis  colocyn- 
tJiis. 

Gout.     See  Arthritis. 

GRAAF,  Reinier  de,  was  born  at 
Schoonhove  in  Holland,  1641.  He  studied 
physic  at  Leydcn,  where  he  made  great  pro- 
gress, and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  pub- 
lished his  treatise  "  De  Succo  Pancreatico," 
which  gained  him  considerable  reputation. 
Two  years  after  he  went  to  France,  and 
graduated  at  Angers ;  he  then  returned  to 
his  native  country,  and  settled  at  Delft, 
where  he  was  very  successful  in  practice ; 
but  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-two. 
He  published  three  dissertations  relative  to 
the  organs  of  generation  in  botli  sexes ; 
upon  which  he  had  a  controversy  with 
Swammerdam. 

GRA'CILIS.  (Gracilis,  from  its  small- 
ness.)  Rectus  interior  femoris,  sive  gracilis 
interior  of  Winslow.  Sous  pubio  cre.li  ti- 
bial of  Dumas.  This  long,  straight,  and 
slender  muscle,  is  situated  immediately  un- 
der the  integuments,  at  the  inner  part  of 
the  thigh.  It  arises  by  a  broad  and  thin 
tendon,  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  is- 
chium and  pubis,  and  soon  becoming  fleshy, 
descends  nearly  in  a  straight  direction  along 
the  inside  of  the  thigh.  A  little  above 
the  knee,  it  terminates  in  a  slender  and 
roundish  tendon,  which  afterward  becomes 
flatter,  and  is  inserted  into  the  middle  of 
the  tibia,  behind  and  under  the  sartorius. 
Under  the  tendons  of  this  and  the  rectus, 
there  is  a  considerable  bursa  mucosa,  which 
on  one  side  adheres  to  them  and  to  the  ten- 
don of  the  semitendinosus,  and  on  the  other 
to  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  knee.  This 
muscle  assists  in  bending  the  thigh  and  leg 
inwards. 

Gra'men  cani'num.  See  Triticum  re- 
pens. 

Gra'men  cru'cis  cxperioi'dis.  Gramen 
JEgyptiacum.  Egyptian  cock's-foot  grass, 
or  grass  of  the  cross.  The  roots  and  plants 
possess  the  same  virtues  as  the  dog's  grass, 
and  are  serviceable  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
dropsy.  They  are  supposed  to  correct  the 
bad  smell  of  the  breath,  and  to  relieve 
nephritic  disorders,  colics,  &c.  although  now 
neglected. 

Gra'mia.     The  sordes  of  the  eyes. 


Gra  mme.  (From  ypct/xfxH,  a  line ;  so 
called  from  its  linear  appearance.)  The  iris 
of  the  eye. 

Gra'na  cni'dia.  See  Daphne  mest- 
reum. 

Gra'na  infecto'ria.     Kermes  berries. 

Gra'na  ke'rmks.     Kermes  berries. 

GRA'NA  PARADl'SI.  Grains  of  Para- 
dise.    See  Jlmomum. 

Gra'na  ti'glia.     See  Croton  tiglium. 

Gra'na  tincto'ria.     Kermes  berries. 

Granadi'lla.  (Dim.  of  granado,  a 
pomegranate,  Spanish  ;  so  called  Lecause  at 
the  top  of  the  flower  there  are  points,  like 
the  grains  of  a  pomegranate.)  The  passion- 
flower, the  fruit  of  which  is  said  to  possess 
refrigerating  qualities. 

Granatri'stum.     A  bile  or  carbuncle. 

GRANA'TUM.  (From  granum,  a  grain, 
because  it  is  full  of  seed.)  See  Punica  gra- 
natum. 

Gran»e'bal;e.  (Qwod  in  grandioribus 
tetale  nascantur,  because  they  appear  in  those 
who  are  advanced  in  years.)  The  hair  un- 
der the  arm-pits. 

Gra'ndines.  Small  tumours  on  the  eye- 
lids.    See  Grando. 

Grandino'sum  os.  The  cuboid  bone  of 
the  loot. 

Gua'ndo.  (Quorf  similitudinem  granorum 
habeat,  because  it  is  in  shape  and  size  like  a 
grain  of  seed.)  Hail.  A  moveable  tumour 
on  the  margin  of  the  eyelid  is  so  called,  from 
its  likeness  to  a  hailstone. 

GRANULATION.  (Granulatio;  from 
granum,  a  grain.)  The  little  grain-like  fleshy 
bodies  which  form  on  the  surfaces  of  ulcers 
and  suppurating  wounds,  and  serve  both  for 
filling  up  the  cavities,  and  bringing  nearer 
together  and  uniting  their  sides,  are  called 
granulations. 

Nature  is  supposed  to  be  active  in  bring- 
ing parts  as  nearly  as  possible  to  their  ori- 
ginal state,  whose  disposition,  action,  and 
structure,  have  been  altered  by  accident,  or 
disease  ;  and  after  having,  in  her  operations 
for  this  purpose,  formed  pus,  she  immedi- 
ately sets  about  forming  a  new  matter  upon 
surfaces,  in  which  there  has  been  a  breach 
of  continuity.  This  process  is  called  grar 
nutating  or  incarnation ;  and  the  substance 
formed  is  called  granulations.  The  colour 
of  healthy  granulations  is  a  deep  florid  red. 
When  livid,  they  are  unhealthy,  and  have 
only  a  languid  circulation.  Healthy  gra- 
nulations, on  an  exposed  or  flat  surface,  rise 
nearly  even  with  the  surface  of  the  sur- 
rounding skin,  and  often  a  little  higher; 
but  when  they  exceed  this,  and  take  on  a 
growing  disposition,  they  are  unhealthy, 
become  soft,  spongy,  and  without  any  dis- 
position to  form  skin.  Healthy  granula- 
tions are  always  prone  to  unite  to  each 
other,  so  as  to  be  the  means  of  uniting 
parts. 

Gra'ncm  mo'schi.      See  Hibiscus  c'"7 
moschi'js, 
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Gra'wum  re'gium.     The  castor-oil  seed. 

Graphioi'dEs.  (From  ypaqis,  a  pencil, 
and  ufo;,  a  form.)  The  processus  styliformis 
of  the  os  temporis  is  so  called ;  also  a  pro- 
cess of  the  ulna.  The  musculus  biventer  vel 
digastricus  was  formerly  so  called  from  its 
supposed  origin  from  the  above-mentioned 
process  of  the  temple  bone. 

Gra'ssa.     Borax. 

GRATI'OLA.  (Dim.  of  gratia,  so  named 
from  its  supposed  admirable  qualities.) 
Hyssop. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Diandria.  Order, 
Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopocial  name  of  the  hedge- 
hyssop.     See  Gratiola  officinalis. 

Grati'ola  officinalis.  The  system- 
atic name  of  the  hedge-hyssop ;  called  also 
digitalis  minima, gratia  dei,graliola  centauri- 
oides.  This  exotic  plant,  the  Gratiola;  foliis 
lanceolalis  serratis,  fioribus  pedunculalis,  of 
Linnaeus,  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe  ; 
but  is  raised  in  our  gardens.  The  leaves 
have  a  nauseous  bitter  taste,  but  no  remark- 
able smell ;  they  purge  and  vomit  briskly  in 
the  dose  of  half  a  drachm  of  the  dry  herb,  or 
of  a  drachm  infused  in  wine  or  water.  This 
plant,  in  small  doses,  has  been  commonly 
employed  as  a  cathartic  and  diuretic  in  hy- 
dropical  diseases  ;  and  instances  of  its  good 
effects  in  ascites  and  anasarca,  are  recorded 
by  many  respectable  practitioners.  Gesner 
and  Bergius  found  a  scruple  of  the  powder 
a  sufficient  dose,  as  in  this  quantity  it  fre- 
quently excited  nausea  or  vomiting ;  others 
have  given  it  to  half  a  drachm,  two  scruples, 
a  drachm,  and  even  more. 

An  extract  of  the  root  of  this  plant  is  said 
to  be  more  efficacious  than  the  plant  itself, 
and  exhibited  in  the  dose  of  half  a  drachm, 
or  a  drachm,  in  dysenteries,  produces  the 
best  effects.  We  are  also  told  by  Kostr- 
zewski,  that  in  the  hospitals  at  Vienna,  three 
maniacal  patients  were  perfectly  recovered 
by  its  use  ;  and  in  the  most  confirmed  cases 
of  lues  venerea,  it  effected  a  complete  cure  ; 
it  usually  acted  by  increasing  the  urinary, 
cutaneous,  or  salivary  discharges. 

Grave'do.  (From  gravis,  heavy.)  A 
catarrh,  or  cold,  with  a  sense  of  heaviness  in 
the  head. 
Gravel.  See  Calculus. 
Green  sickness.  See  Chlorosis. 
GREGORY,  John,  was  born  in  1725, 
his  father  being  professor  of  medicine  at 
King's  College,  Aberdeen:  after  studying 
under  whom,  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  Ley- 
den,  and  Paris.  At  the  age  of  20,  he  was 
elected  professor  of  philosophy  at  Aber- 
deen, and  was  made  doctor  of  medicine.  In 
the  year  1756  he  was  chosen  professor  of  me- 
dicine on  the  death  of  his  brother  James,  who 
had  succeeded  his  father  in  that  chair.  But 
about  nine  years  after,  he  went  to  Edin- 
burgh :  and  wa=  soon  appointed  professor  of 
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the  practice  of  medicine  there,  Dr.  Ruther- 
ford having  resigned  in  his  favour.  The 
year  following,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  White,, 
he  was  nominated  first  physician  to  the  king 
for  Scotland.  He  also  enjoyed  very  exten- 
sive practice,  prior  to  his  death  in  1773.  He 
published,  in  17G5,  "  A  comparative  View 
of  the  State  and  Faculties  of  Man  with  tho^e 
of  the  Animal  World,"  which  contains  many 
just  and  original  remarks,  and  was  very  fa- 
vourably received.  Five  years  after  his- 
"  Observations  on  the  Duties  and  Offices  of 
a  Physician,  &:c."  given  in  his  introductory 
lectures,  were  made  public  surreptitiously ; 
which  induced  him  to  print  them  in  a  more 
correct  form.  This  work  has  been  greatly 
admired.  His  last  publication,  "Elements 
of  the  Practice  of  Physic,"  was  intended  as 
a  syllabus  to  his  lectures  ;  but  he  did  not 
live  to  complete  it. 

Gressu'ra.  (From  gradior,to  proceed.) 
The  perinaeum  which  goes  from  the  puden- 
dum to  the  anus. 

GREW,  Nehemiah,  was  born  at  Coven- 
try ;  where,  after  graduating  at  some  foreign 
university,  he  settled  in  practice.  He  there 
formed  the  idea  of  studying  the  anatomy  of 
plants.  His  first  Essay  on  this  subject  was 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1670, 
and  met  with  great  approbation:  whence 
he  was  induced  to  settle  in  London,  and 
two  years  after  became  a  fellow  of  that  so- 
ciety ;  of  which  he  was  also  at  one  period 
secretary.  In  161.0,  he  was  made  an  hono- 
rary fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians. 
He  is  said  to  have  attained  considerable 
practice,  and  died  in  1711.  His  "Anatomy 
of  Vegetables,  Roots,  and  Trunks,"  is  a. 
lar^e  collection  of  original  and  useful  facts  ; 
though  his  theories  have  been  invalidated 
by  subsequent  discoveries.  He  had  no  cor- 
rect ideas  of  the  propulsion  or  direction  of 
the  sap  :  but  he  was  one  of  the  first  who 
adopted  the  doctrine  of  the  sexes  of  plants  ; 
nor  did  even  the  principles  of  methodical 
arrangement  entirely  escape  his  notice.  In 
1681,  he  published  a  descriptive  catalogue 
of  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Society ;  ta 
which  were  added  some  lectures  on  the  com- 
parative anatomy  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines. Another  publication  was  entitled 
"  Cosmographia  Sacra,  or  a  Discourse  of  the 
Universe ;  as  it  is  the  Creature  and  King- 
dom of  God."  His  works  were  soon  tran- 
slated into  French  and  Latin  ;  but  the  latter 
very  incorrectly. 

Grie'lum.  A  name  formerly  applied  to 
parsley ;  smallage. 

Gripho'menos.  (From  ypKpot,  a  net,  be- 
cause it  surrounds  the  body  as  with  a  net.) 
Applied  to  pains  which  surround  the  body 
at  the  loins. 

Gromwell,  common.     See  Lithospermvm. 
GROSSULA'RIA.     (Dim.  of  gromu,  an 
unripe  fi°" ;  so  named   because   its  fruit  re- 
sembles an  unripe  fig.)     The  gooseberry,  or 
ffooseberry  bush. 
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Gro't-to  i>el  cane.    (Italian/; 

to  near  Naples,  in  which  dogs  are  suffocated. 
The  carbonic,  acid  gas  rises  about  eighteen 
inches.  A  man  therefore  is  not  affected,  but 
a  dog  forcibly  held  in,  or  who  cannot  rise 
above  it,  is  soon  killed,  unless  taken  out. 
He  is  recovered  by  plunging  him  in  an  ad- 
joining lake. 

Ground  liverwort.     Sec  Lichen  caninus. 

Groukdivy.  A  common  plant  used  in 
the  form  of  infusion  or  tea  in  pectoral  com- 
plaints.    See  Gkcoma  h^deracea. 

Ground-]/ inc.     See  Teucrium  chamtcpitys. 

Ground-nut.     See  Bunium  bulbocastanum. 

Groundsel.     See  Senecio  vulgaris. 

Gru'tvm.  Milium.  A  hard  white  tu- 
bercle of  the  skin,  resembling  in  size  and 
appearance  a  millet-seed. 

Gryi'Ho'sis.  (From  ^fvinre,  to  incurvate.) 
A.  disease  of  the  nails,  which  turn  inwards, 
and  irritate  the  soft  parts  below. 

GUAPACUM.  (From  the  Spanish  Quay- 
acan,  which  is  formed  from  the  Indian  Hoax- 
«ca?i.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linncean  system.  Class,  Decandna.  Order, 
Monogynia . 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  of- 
ficinal  guaiacum,  Gudiaeum  officinale  foliis 
bijugis,  obtusis,  of  Linnseus.  This  tree  is  a 
native  of  the  West  Indian  Islands.  The 
wood,  gum,  bark,  fruit,  and  even  the  flow- 
ers, have  been  found  to  possess  medicinal 
qualities.  The  wood,  Avhich  is  called  Guaia- 
cum  Ainericanum.  Lignum  vita.  Lignum 
sanctum.  Lignum  benedlclum.  Pulus 
mnclus,  is  brought  principally  from  Ja- 
maica, in  large  pieces  of  four  or  five  hun- 
dred weight  each,  and  from  its  hardness 
and  beauty  is  used  for  various  articles  of 
turnery  ware.  It  scarcely  discovers  any 
smell,  unless  heated,  or  while  rasping,  in 
which  circumstances  it  yields  a  light  aro- 
matic one:  chewed,  it  impresses  a  slight 
acrimony,  biting  the  palate  and  fauces.  The 
£iim,  or  rather  resin,  is  obtained  by  wound- 
ing the  bark  in  different  parts  of  the  body 
of  the  tree,  or  by  what  has  been  called  jug- 
ging. It  exudes  copiously  from  the  wounds, 
though  gradually  ;  and  when  a  quantity  is 
found  accumulated  upon  the  several  wound- 
ed trees,  hardened  by  exposure  to  the  sun  ; 
it  is  gathered  and  packed  up  in  small  kegs 
for  exportation  :  it  is  of  a  friable  texture,  of 
a  deep  greenish  colour,  and  sometimes  of 
a  reddish  hue ;  it  has  a  pungent  acrid  taste, 
but  little  or  no  smell,  unless  heated.  The 
bark  contains  less  resinous  matter  than  the 
wood,  and  is  consequently  a  less  powerful 
medicine,  though  in  a  recent  state  it  is 
Wrongly  cafhartic.  "  The  fruit,"  says  a  late 
author,  "is  purgative,  and  tor  medicinal 
use,  far  excels  the  bark.  A  decoction  of  it 
has  been  known  to  cure  the  venereal  disease, 
and  even  the  yaws  in  its  advanced  stage, 
without  the  use  of  mercury."  The flowers, 
or  h]o=?rjm«.  are  laxative,   and  in  .IprmTT-,,. 


.re  commonly  given  to  the  children  m 
form  of  syrup.  It  is  only  the  wood  and 
resin  of  guaiacum  which  are  now  in  general 
medicinal  use  in  Europe ;  and  as  the  efficacy 
of  the  former  is  supposed  to  be  derived  merely 
from  the  quantity  of  resinous  matter  which 
it  contains,  they  may  be  considered  indiscri- 
minately as  the  same  medicine.  Guaiacum 
was  first  introduced  into  the  materia  nn 
soon  after  the  discovery  of  America,  and 
previous  to  the  use  of  mercury  in  the  lues  ve- 
nerea, it  was  the  principal  remedy  employed 
in  the  cure  of  that  disease  ;  its  great  sui 
brought  it  into  such  repute,  that  it  is  said  to 
have  been  sold  for  seven  gold  crowns  a  pound: 
but  notwithstanding  the  very  numerous  tes- 
timonies in  its  favour,  itoften  failed  in  curing 
the  patient,  and  was  at  length  entirely  super- 
seded by  mercury  ;  and  though  it  he  still  oc- 
casionally employed  in  syphilis,  it  is  rather 
with  a  view  to  correct  other  diseases  in  the 
habit,  than  for  its  effects  as  an  anti-venereal. 
It  is  now  more  generally  employed  foi 
virtues  in  curing  gouty  and  rheumatic  ] 
and  some  cutaneous  diseases.  Dr.  VYood- 
ville  and  others  frequently  conjoined  it  with 
mercury  and  soap,  and  in  some  cases,  with 
bark  or  steel,  and  found  it  eminently  useful 
ns  an  alterative.  In  the  Pharmacopoeia  it  is 
directed  in  the  form  of  mixture  and  tincture ; 
the  latter  is  ordered  to  be  prepared  in  hi « 
ways,  viz.  with  rectified  spirit,  and  the  aro- 
matic spirit  of  ammonia.  Of  these  latter 
compounds,  the  dose  may  be  from  two  scru- 
ples to  two  drachms ;  the  gum  is  generally 
given  from  six  grains  to  20,  or  even  more, 
for  a  dose,  either  in  pills  or  in  a  fluid  form, by 
means  of  mucilage  or  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 
The  decoctum  lignorum  (Pharm.  Edinb.)  of 
which  guaiacum  is  the  chief  ingredient,  is 
commonly  taken  in  the  quantity  of  a  pint  a 
day. 

As  many  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century 
contended  that  gnaiacum  was  a  true  specific 
for  the  venereal  disease,  and  the  celebrated 
Boerhaave  maintained  the  same  opinion,  the 
following  observations  are  inserted :  Mr. 
Pearson  mentions  that  when  he  was  first 
intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  Lock  Hospital, 
1781,  Mr.  Bromfield  and  Mr.  Williams 
were  in  the  habit  of  reposing  great  confi- 
dence in  the  efficacy  of  a  decoction  of 
guaiacum  wood.  This  was  administered  to 
such  patients  as  had  already  employed  the 
usual  quantity  of  mercury ;  but  who  com- 
plained of  nocturnal  pains,  or  had  gum- 
mata,  nodes,  ozama,  and  other  effects  of  the 
venereal  virus,  connected  with  secondary 
symptoms,  as  did  not  yield  to  a  course  of 
mercurial  frictions.  The  diet  consisted  of 
raisins,  and  hard  biscuit ;  from  2  to  4  pints 
of  the  decoction  were  taken  every  day ;  the 
hot  bath  was  used  twice  a  week  ;  and  a  dose 
of  antimonial  wine  and  laudanum,  or  Do- 
ver's powder,  was  commonly  taken  every 
evening.  Constant  confinement  to  bed  was 
not    d^Tn-pd    rvcrf^cary  ;    neither   \vs«  expf" 
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aure  to  the  vapour  of  burning  spirit,  with. a 
view  of  exciting  perspiration,  often  prac- 
tised ;  us  only  a  moist  state  of  the  skin  was 
desired.  This  treatment  was  sometimes  of 
singular  advantage  to  those  whose  health 
had  sustained  injury  from  the  disease,  long 
confinement,  and  mercury.  The  strength 
increased  ;  bad  ulcers  healed  ;  exfoliations 
were  completed  ;  and  these  anomalous  symp- 
toms, which  would  have  been  exasperated 
by  mercury,  soon  yielded  to  guaiacum. 

Besides  such  cases,  in  which  the  good  ef- 
fects of  guaiacum  made  it  be  erroneously 
regarded  as  a  specific  for  the  lues  venerea, 
the  medicine  was  also  formerly  given,  by 
some,  on  the  first  attack  of  the  venereal  dis- 
ease. The  disorder  being  thus  benefited,  a 
radical  cure  was  considered  to  be  accom- 
plished ;  and  though  frequent  relapses  fol- 
lowed, yet,  as  these  partly  yielded  to  the 
game  remedy,  its  reputation  was  still  kept 
up.  Many  diseases  also,  which  got  well, 
were  probably  not  venereal  cases.  Mr.  Pear- 
son seems  to  allow,  that  in  syphilitic  af- 
fections, it  may  indeed  operate  like  a  true 
antidote,  suspending  for  a  time  the  pro- 
gress of  certain  venereal  symptoms,  and  re- 
moving other  appearances  altogether  ;  but 
he  observes,  that  experience  his  evinced, 
that  the  unsubdued  virus  yet  remains  active 
in  the  constitution. 

Mr.  Pearson  has  found  guaiacum  of  lit- 
tle use  in  pains  of  the  bones,  except  when  it 
proved  sudorific  ;  but  that  it  was  then  in- 
ferior to  antimony  or  volatile  alkali.  When 
the  constitution  has  been  impaired  by  mer- 
cury and  long  confinement,  and  there  is  a 
thickened  state  of  the  ligaments,  or  perios- 
teum, or  foul  ulcers  still  remaining,  Mr. 
Pearson  says,  these  effects  will  often  buI 
during  the  exhibition  of  the  decoction  :  and 
it  will  often  suspend,  for  a  short  time,  the 
progress  of  certain  secondary  symptoms  of 
the  lues  venerea  ;  for  instance,  ulcers  of  the 
tonsils,  venereal  eruptions,  and  even  nodes. 
Mr.  Pearson,  however,  never  knew  one  in- 
stance, in  which  guaiacum  eradicated  the 
virus ;  and  he  contends,  that  its  being  con- 
joined with  mercury,  neither  increases  the 
virtue  of  this  mineral,  lessens  its  bad  effects, 
nor  diminishes  the  necessity  of  giving  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  it.  Mr.  Pearson  remarks 
that  he  has  seen  guaiacum  produce  good 
effects  in  many  patients,  having  cutaneous 
diseases,  the  ozama,  and  scrofulous  affections 
of  the  membranes  and  ligament.-. 

Guii,a  ndina  bo'nduc.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant,  the  fruit  of  which  is 
called  Bondurh  rndorum.  Molucca  or  bezoar 
nut.  It  possesses  warm,  bitter,  and  carmi- 
native virtues. 

<  ■  i  ila'ndina  mori'nga.  This  plant  af- 
fords the  ben-nut  and  the  lignum  nephri- 
ticum. 

1.  Ben.  Glands  unguentaria.  Bennu.c. 
Balanus  myrcpsicu.  Cotitts.  The  oily  acorn, 
">•  ben-nut.     \  whitish,  nut.  about  the  ?i?,e 


of  a  small  filberd,  of  a  roundish  triangular- 
shape,  including  a  kernel  of  the  same  figure, 
covered  with  u  white  skin.  It  is  the  fruit 
of  the  Guilandina  moringa  i  no-mis,  foliis 
subpinnatis,  foliolis  inferior  Urns  Icrnalis,  of 
Linnaeus.  They  were  formerly  employed 
to  remove  obstructions  of  the  prima;  viae. 
The  oil  afforded  by  simple  pressure,  is  re- 
markable for  its  not  growing  rancid  in 
keeping,  or,  at  least,  not  until  it  has  stood 
for  a  number  of  years;  and  on  this  account 
it  is  used  in  extricating  the  aromatic  prin- 
ciple of  such  odoriferous  flowers  as  yield 
little  or  no  essential  oil  in  distillation.  The 
unalterability  of  this  oil  would  render  it  the 
most  valuable  substance  for  cerates,  or  lini- 
ments, were  it  sufficiently  common.  It  is 
actually  employed  for  this  purpose  in  many 
parts  of  Italy. 

2.  Lignum  ncphriticum.  Nephritic  wood 
It  is  brought  from  America  in  large,  com 
pact,  ponderous  pieces,  without  knots,  the 
outer  part  of  a  whitish  or  pale  yellowish 
colour,  the  inner  of  a  dark  brown  or  red. 
When  rasped,  it  gives  out  a  faint  aromatic 
smell.  It  is  never  used  medicinally  in  this 
country,  but  stands  high  in  reputation 
abroad,  against  difficulties  of  making  urine, 
nephritic  complaints,  and  most  disorders  of 
the  kidneys  and  urinary  passages. 

Guinea-worn,.  The  Carditis  mtdinensis. 

GUINTKRIUS,  JoH.v,was  born  in  1487. 
at  Andernach  in  Germany.  He  was  of  ob- 
scure birth,  and  his  real  name  is  said  to  have 
been  Whither.  He  showed  very  early  a  great 
zeal  for  knowledge,  and  at  the  age  of  12 
went  to  Utrecht  to  study  ;  but  he  had  to 
struggle  with  great  hards]  iips,supported  partly 
by  liis  own  industry,  partly  by  the  bounty  of 
those,  who  commiserated  his  situation. 
At  length,  having  given  striking  proofs  of 
his  talents,  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
Greek  at  Louvain.  But  his  inclination  be- 
ing to  medicine,  he  went  to  Paris  in  1525  ; 
where  ho -was  made  doctor  five  years  after. 
He  was  appointed  physician  to  the  king,  and 
practised  there  during  several  years  ;  giving 
also  lectures  on  anatomy.  His  reputation 
had  reached  the  north  of  Europe;  and  he 
received  the  most  advantagedus  offers  to  re- 
pair to  the  court  of  Denmark.  But  in  1537 
he  was  compelled  by  the  religious  disturb- 
ances to  retire  into  Germany.  At  Strasburgh 
he  was  received  with  honour  by  the  magis- 
trates, and  had  a  chair  assigned  him  by  the 
faculty ;  he  also  practised  very  extensively 
and  successfully ;  and  at  length  letters  of 
nobility  were  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
emperor.  He  lived,  however,  only  twelve 
years  to  enjoy  these  honours,  having  died  in 
1574.  His  works  are  numerous,  consisting 
partly  of  translations  of  the  best  ancient 
physicians,  but  principally  of  commentaries 
and  illustrations  of  them. 

GUM.  The  mucilage  of  vegetables.  It 
is  usually  transparent,  more  or  less  brittle 
whtm  dry.  (hough  difficultly  niflvenfbh? ;  of 
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an  insipid  or  slightly  sacharine  taste ;  so- 
luble in,  or  capable  of  combining  with,  wa- 
ter in  all  proportions,  to  which  it  gives  a 
gluey  adhesive  consistence,  in  proportion  as 
its  quantity  is  greater.  It  is  separable,  or 
coagulates  by  the  action  of  weak  acids :  it  is 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  in  oil;  and  capable 
of  the  acid  fermentation,  when  diluted  with 
water.  The  destructive  action  of  fire  causes 
it  to  emit  much  carbonic  acid,  and  converts 
it  into  coal  without  exhibiting  any  flame. 
Distillation  affords  water,  acid,  a  small 
quantity  of  oil,  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia, 
and  much  coal. 

These  are  the  leading  properties  of  gums, 
rightly  so  called ;  but  the  inaccurate  cus- 
tom of  former  times  applied  the  term  gum 
to  all  concrete  vegetable  juices,  so  that  in 
common  we  hear  of  gum  copal,  gum  sanda- 
rach,  and  other  gums,  which  are  either  pure 
resins,  or  mixtures  of  resins  with  the  vege- 
table mucilage. 

The  principal  gums  are,  1.  The  common 
gums,  obtained  from  the  plum,  the  peach, 
the  cherry-tree,  &c.  2.  Gum  arabic,  which 
flows  naturally  from  the  acacia  in  Egypt, 
Arabia,  and  elsewhere.  This  forms  a  clear 
transparent  mucilage  with  water.  8.  Gum 
Seneca  or  Senegal.  It  does  not  greatly 
differ  from  gum  arabic  :  the  pieces  are  lar- 
ger and  clearer  ;  and  it  seems  to  communi- 
cate a  higher  degree  of  the  adhesive  quality 
to  water.  It  is  much  used  by  calico-printers 
and  others.  The  first  sort  of  gums  are  fre- 
quently sold  by  this  name,  but  may  be 
known  by  their  darker  colour.  4.  Gum 
adragant  or  tragacanth.  It  is  obtained  from 
a  small  plant,  a  species  of  astragalus,  glow- 
ing in  Syria,  and  other  eastern  parts.  It 
comes  to  us  in  small  white  contorted  pieces 
resembling  worms.  It  is  usually  dearer 
than  other  gums,  and  forms  a  thicker  jelly 
with  water. 

Mr.  Willis  has  found  that  the  root  of  the 
common  blue  bell,  hyacynthus  non  scriptus, 
dried  and  powdered,  affords  a  mucilage 
possessing  all  the  qualities  of  that  from  gum 
arabic.  The  roots  of  the  vernal  squill,  white 
lily  and  orchis,  equally  yield  mucilage. 
Lord  Dundonald  has  extracted  a  mucilage 
also  from  lichens. 

Gums  treated  with  nitric  acid  afford  the 
saclactic,  malic,  and  oxalic  acids. 

Gum-boil.     See  Parulis. 

GU'MMA.  a  strumous  tumour  on  the 
periosteum  of  a  bone. 

Gu'mmi  ara'bicum.     See  Acacia  vera. 

Gu'mmi  cara'nn.e.     Caranna. 

Gc'mmi  ceraso'rum.  Thejuices  which 
exude  from  the  bark  of  cherry-trees.  It  is 
very  similar  to  gum  arabic,  for  which  it  may 
be  substituted. 

Gu'mmi  chi'bou.  \  spurious  kind  of 
gum  elemi,  but  little  used. 

Gu'mmi  cou'rbarii,.  An  epithet  some- 
times applied  to  the  juice  of  the  Hipnenata 
eotertiaril.     See  Ammc. 


Gu  iuan  f.upho'rbii.     Bco  Euphorbia. 

Gu'mmi  ga'i.da.     See  Galda. 

Gu'mmi  gambif.n'sk.     Bee  Kino. 

Gu'mmi  gu'tt^e.     See  Slalagmilis. 

Gu'mmi  hs'dkrje.    See  Hedera  helix, 

Gu'mmijuniperinum.  See  Juniperus 
communis. 

Gu  mmi  kikekunemalo.  See  Kikeku- 
nemalo. 

Gu'mmi  ki'no.     See  Kino. 

Gu'mmi  lacca.     SeeLarca. 

Gu'mmi  my'rrha.     See  Myrrha. 

Gu'mmi  resi'na  lc'tea.  An  astringent 
gum  resin  from  New-Holland. 

Gu'mmi  ru'brum  astri'ngens  gambi- 
e'nse.     See  Kino. 

Gu'mmi  sagape'num.     See  Sagapenum. 

Gu'mmi  senegale'wse.  See  Mimosa 
Senegal. 

Gu'mmi  tragaca'ntHjE.  SeeAstralagus. 

GUM-RE'SIN.  Gummi  resina.  Gum- 
resins  are  thejuices  of  plants  that  are  mixed 
with  resin,  and  an  extractive  matter,  which 
has  been  taken  for  a  gummy  substance. 
They  seldom  flow  naturally  from  plants, 
but  are  mostly  extracted  by  incision,  in  the 
form  of  white,  yellow,  or  red  fluids,  which 
dry  more  or  less  quickly.  Water,  spirit  of 
wine,  wine,  or  vinegar,  dissolve  them  only 
in  part,  according  to  the  proportion  they 
contain  of  resin  or  extrect.  Gum-resins 
may  also  be  formed  by  art,  by  digesting  the 
parts  of  vegetables  containing  the  gum-resin 
in  diluted  alcohol,  and  then  evaporating  the 
solution.  For  this  reason  most  tinctures 
contain  gum-resin.  The  principal  gum-re- 
sins employed  medicinally  are  aloes,  ammo- 
niacum,  assafoetida,  galbanum,  gambogia, 
guaiacum,  myrrha,  olibanum,  opoponax, 
sagapenum,  sarcocolla,  scammonium,  and 
sty  rax. 

GUMS.  Gingiva.  The  very  vascular  and 
elastic  substance  that  covers  the  alveolar 
arches  of  the  upper  and  under  jaws,  and 
embraces  the  necks  of  the  teeth. 

GUTTA.  Alunscl.  A  drop.  Drops  are 
uncertain  forms  of  administering  medicines. 
The  shape  of  the  bottle  or  of  its  mouth, 
from  whence  the  drops  fall,  as  well  as  the 
consistence  of  the  fluid,  occasion  a  consider- 
able difference  in  the  quantity  administered. 

Gutta  is  also  a  name  of  the  apoplexy, 
from  a  supposition  that  its  cause  was  a  drop 
of  blood  falling  from  the  brain  upon  the 
heart. 

Gu'tta  ga'mba.     See  Stalagmitis. 

Gu'tta  opa'ca.    A  name  for  the  cataract. 

Gu'tta  serk'na.  (So  called  by  the  Ara- 
bians.)    See  Amaurosis. 

Gu'tt.e  si'gr.'E.  The  black  drops,  occa- 
sionally called  the  Lancashire,  or  the  Che- 
shire drops.  A  secret  preparation  of  opium, 
said  to  be  more  active  than  the  common 
tincture,  and  supposed  to  be  less  injurious, 
as  seldom  followed  by  headach. 

Gu'ttje  b.osa'cbje.  Red  spots  upon  the 
face  and  no 
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Kiv  ttural  a'rtery.  The  superior  thy- 
voideal  artery.  The  first  branch  of  the  ex- 
ternal carotid. 

Gymna'stica.  (From  yu/xvoc,  naked, 
performed  by  naked  men  in  the  public 
games.)  A  method  of  curing  diseases  by 
exercise,  or  that  part  of  physic  which  treats 
of  the  rules  that  are  to  be  observed  in  all 
sorts  of  exercise,  for  the  preservation  of 
health.  This  is  said  to  have  been  invented 
by  one  Herodicus,  born  at  Salymbra,  a  city 
of  Thrace  ;  or,  as  some  say,  at  Leutini  in 
Sicily.  He  was  first  master  of  an  academy, 
where  young  gentlemen  came  to  learn  war- 
like and  manly  exercises;  and  observing 
them  to  be  very  healthful  on  that  account, 
he  made  exercise  become  an  art  in  reference 
to  the  recovering  of  men  out  of  diseases,  as 
well  as  preserving  them  from  them  ;  and 
called  it  Gymnastic,  which  he  made  a  great 
part  of  his  practice  of  physic.  But  Hippo- 
crates, who  was  his   scholar,    blames    him 


sometimes  for  his  excesses  with  this  view. 
And  Plato  exclaims  against  him  with  some 
warmth,  for  enjoining  his  patients  to  walk 
from  Athens  to  Megara,  which  is  about  25 
miles,  and  to  come  home  on  foot  as  they 
went,  as  soon  as  ever  they  had  but  touched 
the  walls  of  the  city. 

Gyne'cia.  (From  yum,  a  woman.)  It 
signifies  the  menses,  and  sometimes  the  lo- 
chia. 

Gyne'civm.  (From  ywti,  a  woman.)  A 
seraglio ;  Jthe  pudendum  muliebre  ;  also  a 
name  for  antimony. 

Gyn.scoma':nia.  (From  yvv»,  a  woman, 
and  /xavtet,  madness.)  That  species  of  in- 
sanity that  arises  from  love. 

Gynecoma'ston.  (From  yvvn,  a  woman, 
and  fJLasrot,  a  breast.)  An  enormous  increase 
of  the  breasts  of  women. 

Gynecomy'stax.  (From  yuvn,  a  woman, 
and  //ur*^,  a  beard.)  The  hairs  on  the  fe- 
male pudenda. 
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JjLABE'NA.  A  bridle.  A  bandage  for 
keeping  the  lips  of  wounds  together,  made  in 
the  form  of  a  bridle. 

Hacub.  A  species  of  carduus,  Gundelia 
tournefortii  of  Linnaeus  : — the  young  shoots 
of  which  are  eateii  by  the  Indians,  but  the 
roots  are  emetic. 

HjEmago'ga.  (From  a/^a,  blood,  and 
ctyce,  to  bring  off.)  Medicines  which  pro- 
mote the  menstrual  and  hemorrhoidal  dis- 
charges. 

HjEMAlo'pia.  (From  aijxa,  blood,  and 
c7rlo/uai,  to  see.)  A  disease  of  the  eyes,  in 
which  all  things  appear  of  a  red  colour.  A 
variety  of  the  pseudoblepsis  imaginaria. 

II.i/mai.ofs.  (From  o/mo,  blood,  and  a*/., 
the  face.)  A  red  or  livid  mark  in  the  face 
or  eye.     A  blood-shot  eye. 

II.-kma'nthus.  (From  ai/utt,  blood,  and 
avfloc,  a  flower,  so  ( .died  from  its  colour.) 
The  blood-flower. 

HiEMATE'MESIS.  (From  at/**,  blood, 
and  tjuto),  to  vomit.)  Vomitus  emeritus.  A 
vomitiug  of  blood.  A  vomiting  of  blood  is 
readily  to  be  distinguished  from  a  discharge 
from  the  lungs,  by  its  being  usually  pre- 
ceded by  a  sense  of  weight,  pain,  or  an 
in  the  region  of  the  stomach;  by  its  Being 
unaccompanied  by  any  cough  ;  by  the  blood 
being  discharged  in  a  very  considerable 
quantity  ;  by  its  being  of  a  dark  colour,  and 
somewhat  grumous  ;  and  by  its  being  mixed 
with  the  other  contents  of  the  stomach. 

The  disease  may  be  occasioned  by  any 
thingr  received  into  the  stomach,  which  sti- 


mulates it  violently  or  wounds  it;  or  may 
proceed  from  blows,  bruises,  or  any  other 
cause  capable  of  exciting  inflammation  in 
this  organ,  or  of  determining  too  great  a 
flow  of  blood  to  it ;  but  it  arises  more  usually 
as  a  symptom  of  some  other  disease  (such  as 
a  suppression  of  the  menstrual,  or  haemor- 
rhoidal  flux,  or  obstructions  in  the  liver, 
spleen,  and  other  viscera)  than  as  a  primary 
affection. 

Haematemesis  is  seldom  so  profuse  as  to 
destroy  the  patient  suddenly,  and  the  princi- 
pal danger  seems  to  arise,  either  from  the 
great  debility  which  repeated  attacks  of  the 
complaint  induce,  or  from  the  lodgement  of 
blood  in  the  intestines,  which  by  becoming 
putrid  might  occasion  some  other  disagree- 
able disorder. 

The  appearances  to  be  observed  on  dis- 
section, where  it  proves  fatal,  will  depend  on 
the  disease  of  which  it  has  proved  sympto- 
matic. 

This  haemorrhage,  being  usually  rather  of 
a  passive  character,  does  not  admit  of  large 
evacuations.  Where  it  arises,  on  the  sup- 
pression of  the  menses,  in  young  'persons, 
and  returns  periodically,  it  may  be  useful 
to  anticipate  this  by  taking  away  a  few 
ounces  of  blood;  not  neglecting  proper 
means  to  help  the  function  of  the  uterus. 
In  moderate  attacks,  particularly  where  the 
bowels  have  been  confined,  the  infusion  of 
roses  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  may  be  em- 
ployed, if  this  should  not  check  the  bleed- 
ing the   sulphuric  acid   may  be    exhibited. 
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more  largely,  or  some  of  the  more  powerful 
astringents  and  tonics,  as  alum,  tincture  of 
muriate  of  iron,  decoction  of  bark,  or  super- 
acetate  of  lead.  Where  pain  attends,  opium 
should  be  given  freely,  taking  care  that  the 
bowels  be  not  constipated  ;  and  a  blister  to 
the  epigastrium  may  be  useful.  If  depending 
on  scirrhous  tumours,  these  must  be  attacked 
by  mercury,  hemlock,  &c.  In  all  cases  the 
food  should  be  light,  and  easy  of  diges- 
tion ;  but  more  nourishing  as  the  patient  is 
more  exhausted. 

Hematites.  (From  at/*a,  blood,  so 
named  from  its  property  of  stopping  blood, 
or  from  its  colour.)  Lapis  haematites.'  An 
elegant  iron  ore  called  bloodstone.  Finely 
levigated,  and  freed  from  the  grosser  parts 
by  frequent  washings  with  water,  it  has  been 
long  recommended  in  haemorrhages,  fluxes, 
uterine  obstructions,  &c.  in  doses  of  from  one 
scruple  to  three  or  four. 

Hjemati'tiwus.  (From  ai/ualfl>is,  the  blood- 
stone.) An  epithet  of  a  collyrium,  in  which 
was  the  blood-stone. 

H-ffiMATOCE'LE.  (From  M/uta,  blood, 
and  k»k»,  a  tumour.)  A  swelling  of  the 
scrotum,  or  spermatic  cord,  proceeding  from 
or  caused  by  blood. 

The  distinction  of  the  different  kinds  of 
hematocele,  though  not  usually  made,  is 
absolutely  necessary  toward  rightly  under- 
standing the  disease  ;  the  general  idea,  or 
conception  of  which,  appears  to  Mr.  Pott 
to  be  somewhat  erroneous,  and  to  have  pro- 
duced a  prognostic  which  is  ill  founded 
and  hasty.  According  to  this  eminent 
surgeon,  the  disease  properly  called  hae- 
matocele,  is  of  four  kinds  ;  two  of  which 
have  their  seat  within  the  tunica  vaginalis 
testis :  one  within  the  albuginea  ;  and  the 
fourth  in  the  tunica  communis  or  common 
cellular  membrane,  investing  the  spermatic 
vessels. 

In  the  passing  an  instrument,  in  order  to 
let  out  the  water  from  an  hydrocele  of  the 
vaginal  coat,  a  vessel  is  sometimes  wound- 
ed, which  is  of  such  size,  as  to  tinge  the 
fluid  pretty  deeply  at  the  time  of  its  running 
nut ;  the  orifice  becoming  close,  when  the 
water  is  all  discharged,  and  a  plaster  being 
applied,  the  blood  ceases  to  flow  from  thence, 
but  insinuates  itself  partly  into  the  cavity  of 
the  vaginal  coat,  and  partly  into  the  cells  of 
the  dartos  ;  making  sometimes,  in  the  space 
of  a  few  hours,  a  tumour  nearly  equal  in 
size  to  the  original  hydrocele.  This  is  one 
species. 

It  sometimes  happens  in  tapping  an  hy- 
drocele, that  although  the  fluid  discharged 
by  that  operation  be  perfectly  clear  and  lim- 
pid, yet  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  (some- 
times in  a  few  hours)  the  scrotum  becomes 
as  large  as  it  was  before,  and  palpably  as 
full  of  fluid.  If  a  new  puncture  be  uow 
made,  the  discharge  instead  of  being  limpid 
(as  before)  is  uow  either  pure  blood  or  very 
bloody.     This  is  another  species:   but.  like 
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the  preceding,  confined  to  the  tunica  vagi- 
nalis. 

The  whole  vascular  compages  of  the  tes- 
ticle is  sometimes  very  much  enlarged,  and 
at  the  same  time  rendered  so  lax  and  loose, 
that  the  tumour  produced  thereby  has,  to 
the  fingers  of  an  examiner,  very  much  the 
appearance  of  a  swelling  composed  of  a 
mere  fluid,  supposed  to  be  somewhat  thick, 
or  viscid.  This  is  in  some  measure  a  de- 
ception ;  but  not  totally  so :  the  greater 
part  of  the  tumefaction  is  caused  by  the 
loosened  texture  of  the  testes ;  but  there  is 
very  frequently  a  quantity  of  extravasated 
blood  also. 

If  this  be  supposed  to  be  an  hydrocele, 
and  pierced,  the  discharge  will  be  mere 
blood.  This  is  a  third  kind  of  haematocele ; 
and  very  different  in  all  its  circumstances, 
from  the  two  preceding ;  the  fluid  is  shed 
from  the  vessels  of  the  glandular  part  of  the 
testicle,  and  contained  within  the  tunica 
albuginea. 

The  fourth  consists  in  a  rupture  of,  and 
effusion  of  blood,  from  a  branch  of  the  sper- 
matic vein,  in  its  passage  from  the  groin  to 
the  testicle.  In  which  case,  the  extrava- 
sation is  made  into  the  tunica  communis, 
or  cellular  membrane,  investing  the  spermatic 
vessels. 

Each  of  these  species,  Mr.  Pott  says,  he 

has  seen  so  distinctly,   and  perfectly,  that 

he  has  not  the   smallest    doubt  concerning 

.  their  existence,  and  of  their  difference  from 

each  other. 

ILemato'chysis.  (From  at/Mt,  blood,  and 
yye,  to  pour  out.)  A  haemorrhage  or  flux 
of    blood. 

HiEM  ATO'DES.  (From  «^*,  blood,  and 
ufot,  appearance  ;)  so  called  from  the  red 
colour  of  its  flowers. 

1.  An  old  name  for  the  bloody  cranes-bill. 
See  Geranium  sanguineum . 

2.  Now  applied  to  a  fungus  or  fleshy  ex- 
crescence, which  has  somewhat  the  appear- 
ance of  blond. 

HiEMATO  LOGY.  (From  at/ua, blood,  and 
\oyot,  a  discourse.)  Hamolologia.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  blood. 

H/EMATOMPJIALOC'E'le.  (From  ai/ua, 
blood,  ofA<fah@f,  the  navel,  and  k»m>,  a  tu- 
mour.) A  species  of  ecchymosis.  A  tu- 
mour about  the  navel,  from  an  extravasation 
of  blood.  It  is  mostly  absorbed,  but  if  too 
considerable,  a  puncture,  may  be  made  to 
c\  acuate  the  blood,  as  in  ecchymosis.  See 
Ecchymoma. 

Hvematopede'sis.  (From  etiju*.,  blood, 
and  onj/xa,  a  leap.)  The  leaping  of  the 
blood  from  a  wounded  artery. 

H.emato'sjs.  (From  aiy.*.,  blood.)  An 
haemorrhage  or  flux  of  blood. 

1 1  A]  M  ATO'XYLON.     (From  ai/ua,  blood, 
and   Zukcv,  wood ;    so   called  from   the    red 
colour  of  its  wood.)     The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnxan  system.    Class.  I> 
dria .     Order,  Mon  ogyn  n>  ■ 
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ILemato'xylon  campechia'num.  The 
systematic  name  of  the  logwood-tree.  Aca- 
cia Zeylonica.  The  part  inserted  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  is  the  wood,  called  Hannat- 
oxyli  lignum,  and  formerly  lignum  cavipe- 
rliatsc.  Lignum  campecfuanum.  Lignum 
campescanum.  Lignum  indicum.  Lignum 
sappan.  Logwood.  The  wood  of  the 
Hmmatoxylon  campechianum  of  Linnaeus : 
it  is  of  a  solid  texture  and  of  a  dark  red  co- 
lour. It  is  imported  principally  as  a  substance 
for  dying,  cut  into  junks  and  logs  of  about 
three  feet  in  length  ;  of  these  pieces  the  lar- 
gest and  thickest  are  preserved,  as  being  of 
the  deepest  colour.  Logwood  has  a  sweet- 
ish sub-astringent  taste,  and  no  remarkable 
smell ;  it  gives  a  purplish  red  tincture  both 
to  watery  and  spirituous  infusions,  and 
tinges  the  stools,  and  sometimes  the  urine, 
of  the  same  colour.  It  is  employed  medi- 
cinally as  an  astringent  and  corroborant. 
In  diarrhoeas  it  has  been  found  peculiarly 
efficacious,  and  has  the  recommendation 
of  some  of  the  first  medical  authorities ; 
also  in  the  latter  stages  of  dysentery,  when 
the  obstructing  causes  are  removed;  to 
obviate  the  extreme  laxity  of  the  intestines 
usually  superinduced  by  the  repeated  de- 
jections. In  the  form  of  decoction  the  pro- 
portion is  two  ounces  to  2  ft>s.  of  fluid,  re- 
duced by  boiling  to  one.  An  extract  is  or- 
dered in  the  pharmacopoeias.  The  dose 
from  ten  to  forty  grains. 

H^MATO'XYLUM.  (From  aipa,  blood, 
and  guhov.  wood.) 

The  name  in  some  pharmacopoeias  for 
the  logwood  ;  which  is  so  called  from  its  red 
colour.  See  Hmmatoxylon  campechia- 
num. 

HEMATURIA.  (From  atua,  blood, 
and  cupov,  urine.)  The  voiding  of  blood 
with  urine.  This  disease  is  sometimes 
occasioned  by  falls,  blows,  bruises,  or  some 
violent  exertion,  such  as  hard  riding  and 
jumping;  but  it  more  usually  arises,  from 
a  small  stone  lodged  either  in  the  kidney  or 
ureter,  which  by  its  size  or  irregularity 
wounds  the  inner  surface  of  the  part  it 
comes  in  contact  with  ;  in  which  case  the 
blood  discharged  is  most  usually  somewhat 
coagulated,  and  the  urine  deposites  a  sedi- 
ment of  a  dark  brown  colour,  resembling 
the  grounds  of  coffee. 

A  discharge  of  blood  by  urine,  when  pro- 
ceeding from  the  kidney  or  ureter,  is  com- 
monly attended  with  an  acute  pain  in  the 
back,  and  some  difficulty  of  making  water, 
the  urine  which  comes  away  first,  being 
muddy  and  high  coloured,  but  towards  the 
close  of  its  flowing,  becoming  transparent 
and  of  a  natural  appearance.  When  the 
blood  proceeds  immediately  from  the  blad- 
der, it  is  usually  accompanied  with  a 
sense  of  heat  and  pain  at  the  bottom  of  the 
belly. 

The  voiding  of  bloodv   urine  i»    nlways 


attended  with  some  danger,  particularly 
when  mixed  with  purulent  matter.  When 
it  arises  in  the  course  of  any  malignant  dis- 
ease, it  shows  a  highly  putrid  state  of  the 
blood,  and  always  indicates  a  fatal  termina- 
tion. 

The  appearances  to  be  observed  on  dis- 
section  will  accord  with  those  usually  met 
with  in  the  disease  which  has  given  rise  to 
the  complaint. 

When  the  disease  has  resulted  from  a  me- 
chanical injury  in  a  plethoric  habit,  it  may 
be  proper  to  take  blood,  and  pursue  the..ge- 
neral  antiphlogistic  plan,  opening  the  bowels 
occasionally  with  castor  oil,  &c.  When 
owing  to  calculi,  which  cannot  be  removed, 
we  must  be  chiefly  content  with  palliative 
measures,  giving  alkalies  or  acids  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  urine;  likewise  muci- 
laginous drinks  and  clysters;  and  opii 
fomentations,  &c.  to  relieve  pain ;  uva  ursi 
also  has  been  found  useful  under  these 
circumstances ;  but  more  decidedly  where 
the  haemorrhage  is  purely  passive  ;  in  which 
case  also  some  of  the  terebinthate  remedies 
may  be  cautiously  tried;  and  means  of 
strengthening  the  constitution  must  not  be 
neglected. 

HiEMo'DiA.  (From  atjuuSiw,  to  stupify.) 
A  painful  stupor  of  the  teeth,  caused  by  acrid 
substances  touching  them. 

H^mo'ptoe.  (From  aty.a,  blood,  and 
7r7ua>,  to  spit  up.)  The  spitting  of  blood . 
See  Haemoptysis. 

rLEMOTTYSlS.  (From a/^ua, blood,  and 
■x1i/a>,  to  spit.)  Hozmoploe.  A  spitting  of 
blood.  A  genus  of  disease  arranged  by 
Cullen  in  the  class  pyrexia,  and  order  hie- 
morrhagia.  It  is  characterized  by  coughing 
up  florid  or  frothy  blood,  preceded  usually 
by  heat  or  pain  in  the  chest,  irritation  in  the 
larynx,  and  a  saltish  taste  in  the  mouth. 
There  are  five  species  of  this  disease  :  1 . 
Hemoptysis  pletkorica  from  fulness  of  the 
vessels.  2.  Hazmoptysis  violenta,  from 
some  external  violence.  3.  Hcemoptysis 
phthisica,  from  ulcers  corroding  the  small 
vessels.  4.  Hemoptysis  calculosa,  from  cal- 
culous matter  in  the  lungs.  5.  Hcemoptysis 
rtcaria,  from  the  suppression  of  some  cus- 
tomary evacuation. 

It  is  readily  to  be  distinguished  from  hte- 
matemesis,  as  in  this  last,  the  blood  is  usually 
thrown  out  in  considerable  quantities  ;  and 
is,  moreover,  of  a  darker  colour,  more  gru- 
mous,  and  mixed  with  the  other  contents  of 
the  stomach  ;  whereas  blood  proceeding 
from  the  lungs  is  usually  in  small  quantity, 
of  a  florid  colour,  and  mixed  with  a  little 
frothy  mucus  only. 

A  spitting  of  blood  arises  most  usually 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  2.5,  and  may  be 
occasioned  by  any  violent  exertion  either  in 
running,  jumping,  wrestling,  singing  loud, 
or  blowing  wind-instruments;  as  likewise 
by    wound*,  plethora,  weak  resseK  htecti' 
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fever,  coughs,  irregular  living,  excessive 
drinking,  or  a  suppression  of  some  accus- 
tomed discharge,  such  as  the  menstrual  or 
haemonhoidal.  It  may  likewise  be  occa- 
sioned by  breathing  air  which  is  too  much 
rarefied  to  be  able  properly  to  expand  the 
lungs. 

Persons  in  whom  there  is  a  faulty  pro- 
portion, either  in  the  vessels  of  the  lungs,  or 
in  the  capacity  of  the  chest,  being  distin- 
guished by  a  narrow  thorax  and  prominent 
shoulders,  or  who  are  of  a  delicate  make 
and  sanguine  temperament,  seem  much  pre- 
disposed to  this  haemorrhage ;  but  in  these, 
the  complaint  is  often  brought  on  by  the 
concurrence  of  the  various  occasional  and 
exciting  causes  before  mentioned. 

A  spitting  of  blood  is  not,  however,  al- 
ways to  be  considered  as  a  primary  disease. 
It  is  often  only  a  symptom,  and  in  some 
disorders,  such  as  pleurisies,  peripneumonies, 
and  many  fevers,  often  arises,  and  is  the 
presage  of  a  favourable  termination. 

Sometimes  it  is  preceded  (as  has  already 
been  observed,)  by  a  sense  of  weight  and 
oppression  at  the  chest,  a  dry  tickling  cough, 
and  some  slight  difficulty  of  breathing. 
Sometimes  it  is  ushered  in  with  shiverings, 
coldness  at  the  extremities,  pains  in  the  back 
and  loins,  flatulency,  costiveness,  and  lassi- 
tude. The  blood  which  is  spit  up  is  gene- 
rally thin,  and  of  a  florid  red  colour ;  but 
sometimes  it  is  thick,  and  of  a  dark  or 
blackish  cast;  nothing,  however,  can  be 
inferred  from  this  circumstance,  but  that 
the  blood  has  lain  a  longer  or  shorter  time 
in  the  breast  before  it  was  discharged. 

An  haemoptoe  is  not  attended  with  dan- 
ger, where  no  symptoms  of  phthisis  pulmo- 
nalis  have  preceded,  or  accompanied  the 
haemorrhage,  or  where  it  leaves  behind  no 
cough,  dyspnaea,  or  other  affection  of  the 
lung's  ;  nor  is  it  dangerous  in  a  strong 
healthy  person,  of  a  sound  constitution ; 
but  when  it  attacks  persons  of  a  weak  lax 
fibre,  and  delicate  habit,  it  may  be  difficult 
to  remove  it. 

It  seldom  takes  place  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  prove  fatal  at  once  ;  but  when  it  does,  the 
effusion  is  from  some  large  vessel.  The  dan- 
ger, therefore,  will  be  in  proportion  as  the 
discharge  of  blood  comes  from  a  large  vessel, 
or  a  small  one. 

When  the  disease  proves  fatal,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rupture  of  some  large  vessels, 
there  is  found,  on  dissection,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  clotted  blood  in  the  lungs,  and 
there  is  usually  more  or  less  of  an  inflamma- 
tory appearance  at  the  ruptured  part.  Where 
the  disease  terminates  in  pulmonary  con- 
sumption, the  same  morbid  appearances  are 
to  be  met  with  as  described  under  that  par- 
ticular head. 

In  this  haemorrhage,  which  is  mostly  of 
the  active  kind,  the  antiphlogistic  regimen 
must  be  strictly  observed;  particularly 
avoiding  beat,  muscular  exertion,  and  agi- 
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tation  of  the  mind ;  and  restricting  the  patient 
to  a  light,  cooling,  vegetable  diet.  Acidu- 
lated drink  will  be  useful  to  quench  the 
thirst,  without  so  much  liquid  being  taken. 
Where  the  blood  is  discharged  copiously, 
but  no  great  quantity  has  been  lost  al- 
ready, it  will  be  proper  to  attempt  to  check 
it  by  bleeding  freely,  if  the  habit  will 
allow  ;  and  sometimes,  where  there  is  pain 
in  the  chest,  local  evacuations  and  blisters 
may  be  useful.  The  bowels  should  be  well 
cleared  with  some  cooling  saline  cathartic, 
which  may  be  given  in  the  infusion  of  roses. 
Digitalis  is  also  a  proper  remedy,  particularly 
where  the  pulse  is  very  quick,  from  its  se- 
dative influence  on  the  heart  and  arteries. 
Antimonials  in  nauseating  doses  have  some- 
times an  excellent  effect,  as  well  by  check- 
ing the  force  of  the  circulation,  as  by  pro- 
moting diaphoresis ;  calomel  also  might  be 
added  with  advantage  ;  and  opium,  or  other 
narcotic,  to  relieve  pain  and  quiet  cough, 
which  may  perhaps  keep  up  the  bleeding. 
Emetics  have,  on  some  occasions,  been  suc- 
cessful ;  but  they  are  not  altogether  free 
from  danger.  In  protracted  cases  internal 
astringents  are  given,  as  alum,  kino,  Sic.  but 
their  effects  are  very  precarious  :  the  super- 
acetate  of  lead,  however,  is  perhaps  the  most 
powerful  medicine,  especially  combined  with 
opium,  and  should  always  be  resorted  to  in 
alarming  or  obstinate  cases,  though  as  it  is 
liable  to  occasion  colic  and  paralysis,  its  use 
should  not  be  indiscriminate  ;  but  it  acts 
probably  rather  as  a  sedative  than  astrin- 
gent. Sometimes  the  application  of  cold 
water  to  some  sensible  part  of  the  body, 
producing  a  general  refrigeration,  will  check 
the  bleeding.  When  the  discharge  is  stop- 
ped, great  attention  to  regimen  is  still  re- 
quired, to  obviate  its  return,  with  occasional 
evacuations  ;  the  exercise  of  swinging,  riding 
in  an  easy  carriage,  or  on  a  gentle  horse, 
or  especially  sailing,  may  keep  up  a  salutary 
determination  of  the  blood  to  other  parts  :  an 
occasional  blister  may  be  applied,  where  there 
are  marks  of  local  disease,  or  an  issue  or  se- 
ton  perhaps  answer  better.  Should  haemop- 
tysis occasionally  exhibit  rather  the  passive 
character,  evacuations  must  be  sparingly 
used,  and  tonic  medicines  will  be  proper, 
with  a  more  nutritious  diet. 

ELEMORRHA'GIA.  (From  aipa,  blood, 
and  p»j/vu«/,  to  break  out.)  A  haemorrhage 
or  flow  of  blood. 

HiEMORRHA'GIiE.  Haemorrhages,  or 
fluxes  of  blood.  An  order  in  the  class 
•pyrexia  of  Cullen's  Nosology  is  so  called. 
It  is  characterized  by  pyrexia  with  a  dis- 
charge of  blood,  without  any  external  in- 
jury ;  the  blood  on  venaesection  exhibiting 
the  buffy  coat.  The  order  hamorrliagice. 
contains  the  following  genera  of  diseases, 
viz.  epistaxis,  haemoptysis,  (of  which  phthi- 
sis is  represented  as  a  sequel,)  haemorrhois 
and  menorrhaeria. 
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i.MORRHOI'DAL  ARTERIES.  At- 
lOidales.  The  arteries  of  the 
rectum  are  so  called :  they  are  sometimes 
two,  and  at  other  times,  three  in  number. 
1.  The  upper  hemorrhoidal  artery,  which 
is  the  great  branch  of  the  lower  mesenteric 
continued  into  the  pelvis.  2.  The  middle 
hemorrhoidal,  which  sometimes  comes  off 
from  the  hypogastric  artery,  und  very  often 
from  thepudical  artery.  It  is  sometimes  want- 
ing. 3.  The  lower  or  external  hemorrhoidal 
is  almost  always  a  branch  of  the  pudical  ar- 
tery, or  that  artery  which  goes  to  the  penis. 

H-EMORRHQl'DAL  VEEN'S.  Venmht- 
morrhoidalvs.  These  are  two.  1.  The  exter- 
nal, which  evacuates  itself  into  the  vena  ilia- 
ca  interna.  2.  The  internal,  which  conveys 
its  blood  into  the  vena  porta?. 

HiE.MO'RRHOIS.  (From  «/,««,  blood, 
and  fi&,  to  flow.)  Awiorrhois.  The  piles. 
A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  pyrexia:,  and 
order  kamorr/iagiai  of  Cullen.  They  are 
certain  excrescences  or  tumours  arising  about 
the  verge  of  the  anus,  or  the  inferior  part 
of  the  intestinum  rectum  ;  when  they  dis- 
charge blood,  particularly  upon  the  patients 
going  to  stool,  the  disease  is  known  by  the 
name  of  bleeding  piles ;  but  when  there  is  no 
discharge  it  is  called  blind  piles.  The 
rectum,  as  well  as  the  colon,  is  composed  of 
several  membranes,  connected  to  each  other 
by  an  intervening  cellular  substance  ;  and  as 
the  muscular  fibres  of  this  intestine  always 
tend,  by  their  contraction,  to  lessen  its 
vavity,  the  internal  membrane,  which  is  very 
lax,  tbrms  itself  into  several  ruge  or  folds. 
In  this  construction  nature  respects  the  use 
of  the  part,  which  occasionally  gives  passage 
to  or  allows  the  retention  of  the  excrements, 
the  hardness  and  bulk  of  which  might  pro- 
duce considerable  lacerations,  if  this  intes- 
tine were  not  capable  of  dilatation.  The 
arteries  and  veins  subservient  to  this  part 
are  called  hemorrhoidal,  and  the  blood  that 
returns  from  hence  is  carried  to  the  mes< 
veins.  The  intestinum  rectum  is  particu- 
larly subject  to  the  hemorrhoids,  from  its 
situation,  structure,  and  use,  for  whilst  the 
course  of  the  blood  is  assisted  in  almost  all 
the  other  veins  of  the  body,  by  the  dis- 
tention of  the  adjacent  muscles,  and  the 
pressure  of  the  neighbouring  parts,  the 
blood  in  the  hemorrhoidal  veins,  which  is  to 
ad  against  the  natural  tendency  of  its 
own  weight,  is  not  only  destitute  of  these 
assistances,  but  is  impeded  in  ils  passage  : 
for,  first,  the  large  excrements  which  Lodge 
in  this  intestine  dilate  its  sides,  and  the  dif- 
ferent resistances  winch  they  form  there  are 
so  many  impedimenta  obstructing  the  re- 
turn of  the  blood  ;  not  in  ,the  large  veins, 
for  they  arc  placed  along  the  external  sur- 
face of  the  intestine,  bid  in  all  the  capil- 
laries which  enter  into  its  composition.  Se- 
condly, as  often  as  these  large,  excrements, 
protruded  by  others,  approach  near  the 
mus,  their  successive  pressure  upon  the  in- 
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lemal  cbats  ol  the  intestine,  which  they 
dilate,  drives  back  the  blood  into  the  veins, 
and  ibr  so  long  suspends  its  course  ;  the  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  which  is,  a  disten- 
tion of  the  veins  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  blood  that  tills  them.  Thirdly,  in 
every  effort  we  make,  either  in  going  to 
stool,  or  upon  any  other  occusion,  the  con- 
traction of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  the- 
diaphragm  pressing  the  contents  of  the  ab- 
domen downwards,  and  these  pressing  upon 
the  parts  contained  in  the  pelvis,  another 
obstruction  is  thereby  opposed  to  the  re- 
turn of  the  blood,  not  only  in  the  large 
veins,  but  also  in  the  capillaries,  which,  be- 
ing of  too  weak  a  texture  to  resist  the  im- 
pulse of  the  blood  that  always  tends  to 
dilate  them,  may  thereby  become  varicose. 

The  dilatation  of  all  these  vessels  is  the 
primary  cause  of  the  hemorrhoids ;  for  the 
internal  coat  of  the  intestine,  and  the  cel- 
lular membrane  which  connects  that  to  the 
muscular  coat,  are  enlarged  in  proportion  to 
the  distention  of  the  vessels  of  which  they 
are  composed.  This  distention,  not  being 
equal  in  every  part,  produces  separate  tu- 
mours in  the  gut,  or  at  the  verge  of  the  anus, 
which  increases  according  as  the  venal  blood 
is  obstructed  in  them,  or  circulates  there  more 
t  lowly. 

Whatever  then  is  capable  of  retarding 
the  course  of  the  blood  in  the  hemor- 
rhoidal veins,  may  occasion  this  disease. 
Thus,  persons  that  are  generally  costive, 
who  are  accustomed  to  sit  long  at  stool., 
and  strain  hard;  pregnant  women,  or  such 
as  have  had  difficult  labours  ;  and  likewise 
persons  who  have  an  obstruction  in  their 
liver,  are  for  the  most  part  afflicted  with  the 
piles  |  yet  every  one  has  not  the  hemor- 
rhoids, the  different  causes  which  are  men- 
tioned above  being  not  common  to  all,  or 
at  least  not  having  in  all  the  same  effects. 
'When  the  hemorrhoids  are  once  formed., 
they  seldom  disappear  entirely,  and  we  may 
judge  of  those  within  the  rectum  by  those 
which,  being  at  the  verge  of  the  anus,  are 
plainly  to  be  seen.  A  small  pile,  that  has 
been  painful  for  some  days,  may  cease  to 
be  so,  and  dry  up ;  but  the  skin  does  not 
afterward  retain  its  former  firmness,  being 
more  lax  and  wrinkled,  like  the  empty  skin 
of  a  grape.  If  this  external  pile  swells  and 
sinks  again  several  times,  we  may  perceive, 
alter  each  return,  the  remains  of  each  pile, 
though  shrivelled  and  decayed,  yet  still  left 
larger  than  before.  The  case  is  the  same 
with  those  that  are  situated  within  the  rec- 
tum ;  they  may  happen  indeed  never  to  re- 
turn again,  if  the  cause  that  produced  them 
moved;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  ex- 
crements in  passing  out  occasion  a  return 
of  the  swelling,  to  which  the  external  ones 
are  less  liable  :  fox  the  internal  piles  make 
a  sort  of  knots  or  tumours  in  the  intestine, 
which  straitening  the  passage,  the  excre- 
ments in    passing  out.  occasion  irritations 
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there  that  are  more  or  less  painful  in  pro- 
portion to  the  efforts  which  the  person 
makes  in  going  to  stool ;  and  it  is  thus  these 
tumours  beeome  gradually  larger.  The 
haemorrhoids  are  subject  to  many  varia- 
tions ;  they  may  become  inflamed  from  the 
above  irritations  to  which  they  are  exposed, 
and  this  inflammation  cannot  always  be  re- 
moved by  art.  In  some,  the  inflammation 
terminates  in  an  abscess,  which  arises  in 
the  middle  of  the  tumour,  and  degenerates 
into  a  fistula.  These  piles  are  very  painful 
till  the  abscess  is  formed.  In  others,  the 
inflammation  terminates  by  induration  of 
the  haemorrhoid,  which  remains  in  a  man- 
ner schirrous.  These  never  lessen,  but 
often  tow  larger.  This  seivrhus  sometimes 
ulcerates,  and  continually  discharges  a 
sanies,  which  the  patient  perceives  by  stains 
on  his  shirt,  and  by  its  occasioning  a  very 
troublesome  itching  about  the  verge  of  the 
anus.  These  kinds  of  haemorrhoids  some- 
times turn  cancerous.  There  are  some 
haemorrhoids,  and  those  of  different  sizes, 
which  are  covered  with  so  fine  a  skin  as 
frequently  to  admit  blood  to  pass  through. 
This  fine  skin  is  only  the  internal  coat  of 
the  rectum,  greatly  attenuated  by  the  vari- 
cose distention  of  its  vessels.  The  haemor- 
rhage may  proceed  from  two  causes,  namely, 
either  from  an  excoriation  produced  by  the 
hardness  of  the  excrements,  or  from  the 
rupture  of  the  tumefied  vessels,  which 
break  by  their  too  great  distention.  In  some 
of  these,  the  patient  voids  blood  almost 
every  time  he  goes  to  stool ;  in  others  not 
so  constantly.  We  sometimes  meet  with 
men  who  have  a  periodical  bleeding  by  the 
piles,  not  unlike  the  menses  in  women  ;  and 
as  this  evacuation,  if  moderate,  does  not 
weaken  the  constitution,  we  may  infer  that 
it  supplies  some  oth«r  evacuation  which  na- 
ture either  ceases  to  carry  on,  or  does  not 
furnish  in  due  quantity  ;  and  hence  also  we 
may  explain  why  the  suppression  of  this 
discharge,  to  which  nature  had  been  ac- 
customed, is  frequently  attended  with  dan- 
gerous diseases.  The  haemorrhoids  are 
sometimes  distended  to  that  degree  as  to  fill 
the  rectum,  so  that  if  the  excrements  are  at 
all  hard  they  cannot  pass.  In  this  case  the 
exrements  force  the  haemorrhoids  out  of  the 
anus  to  procure  a  free  passage,  consequently 
the  internal  coat  of  the  rectum,  to  which 
they  are  connected,  yields  to  extension,  and 
upon  examining  these  patients  immediately 
after  having  been  at  stool,  a  part  of  the  in- 
ternal coat  of  that  gut  is  perceived.  A 
difficulty  will  occur  in  the  return  of  these, 
in  proportion  to  their  size,  and  as  the  verge 
of  the  anus  is  more  or  less  contracted. 
If  the  bleeding  piles  come  out  in  the 
-ame  manner  upon  going  to  stool,  it  is 
then  they  void  most  blood,  because  the 
ver°-e  of  the  anus  forms  a  kind  of  ligature 
above  them.  The  treatment  of  this  com- 
plaint will  varv  much  (recording  to  circim- 
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nances.  When  the  loss  of  blood  is  CO 
dcrable,  we  should  endeavour  to  stop  it  by 
applying  cold  water,  or  ice  ;  or  some  astrin- 
gent, as  a  solution  of  alum,  or  sulphate  of 
zinc :  but  a  more  certain  way  is  making 
continued  pressure  on  the  part.  At 
same  time  internal  astringents  may  be  given  ; 
joined  with  opium,  if  much  pain  or  irri- 
tation  attend.  Care  must  be  taken,  hov, . 
to  avoid  constipation  :  and  in  all  cases  pu- 
tients  find  benefit  from  the  steady  use  of 
some  mild  cathartic,  procuring  regular  li 
motions.  Sulphur  is  mostly  resorted  to  for 
this  purpose  ;  and  especially  in  combination 
with  supertartrate  of  potash,  tamarinds,  &i\ 
in  the  form  of  electuary,  usually  ans.  ers 
very  well  ;  likewise  castor  oil  is  an  excellent 
remedy  in  these  cases.  Should  the  parts  be 
much  inflamed,  leeches  may  be  applied  near 
the  anus,  and  cold  saturnine  lotions  used; 
sometimes,  however,  fomenting  with  the 
decoction  of  poppy  will  give  more  relief; 
where  symptomatic  fever  attends,  the  anti- 
phlogistic regimen  must  be  strictly  observed, 
and  besides  clearing  the  bowels,  antimo- 
nials  may  be  given  to  promote  diaphoresis. 
Where  the  tumours  are  considerable  and 
flaccid,  without  inflammation,  powerful  as- 
tringent or  even  stimulant  applications  will 
be  proper,  together  with  similar  internal 
medicines ;  and  the  part  should  be  sup- 
ported by  a  compress  kept  on  by  a  proper 
bandage.  An  ointment  of  galls  is  often 
very  useful,  with  opium  to  relieve  pain; 
and  some  of  the  liquor  plumbi  subacetatis 
may  be  farther  added,  if  there  be  a  ten- 
dency to  inflammation.  In  these  cases  of 
relaxed  piles  of  some  standing,  the  ctpaiba 
frequently  does  much  good,  both  applied 
locally  and  taken  internally,  usually  keeping 
the  bowels  regular ;  also  the  celebrated 
Ward's  paste,  a  medicine  of  which  the 
active  ingredient  is  black  pepper.  Some- 
times where  a  large  tumour  has  been  formed 
by  extravasated  blood,  subsequently  become 
organized,  permanent  relief  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  extirpating  this. 

Hjemosta'sia.  (From  tupa<  blood,  and 
is-x/ut<  to  stand.)     A  stagnation  of  blood. 

Hjemosta'tica.  (From  atpa,  blood,  and 
s-aa,  to  stop.)  Styptics.  Medicines  which 
stop  haemorrhages. 

HAEN,  Anthoity  De,  was  born  in 
Leyden  in  1704,  and  became  one  of  the 
distinguished  pupils  of  the  celebrated  Boer- 
haa ve.  A  fter  graduating  at  his  native  place, 
he  settled  at  the  Hague  ;  where  he  practised 
with  considerable  reputation  for  nearly  20 
years.  Baron  Van  Swieten,  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  extent  of  his  talents,  in- 
vited him  to  Vienna,  to  assist  in  the  plan  of 
reform,  which  the  Empress  had  consented 
to  support,  in  the  medical  faculty  of  that 
capital.  De  Haen  accordingly  repaired 
thither  in  1754,  was  made  professor  of  the 
practice  of  medicine,  and  fully  answered  the 
expectations  which  had  been  formed  of  him 
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He  undertook  a  system  of  clinical  educa- 
tion, as  the  best  method  of  forming  good 
physicians :  the  result  of  this  was  the  col- 
lection of  a  great  number  of  valuable  ob- 
servations, which  were  published  in  suc- 
cessive volumes  of  a  work,  entitled,  "  Ratio 
Medendi  in  Nosocomio  Practico,"  amount- 
ing ultimately  to  16.  He  left  also  several 
other  works,  as  On  the  Division  of  Fevers, 
&c.  and  died  at  the  age  of  "2.  He  was  ge- 
nerally an  enemy  to  new  opinions  and  inno- 
vations in  practice,  which  led  him  into  se- 
veral controversies;  particularly  against 
variolous  inoculation,  and  the  use  of  poison- 
ous plants  in  medicine  :  but  he  exhibited 
much  learning  and  practical  knowledge. 

Haciospe'rmum.  (From  nym,  holy,  and 
d-jtm^o,  seed,  so  called  from  its  reputed  vir- 
tues.)    Worm  seed. 

Hagio'xyt.cm.  (From  etym,  holy,  and 
Jwxov,  wood,  so  named  because  of  its  medi- 
cinal virtues.)     Guaiacum. 

HAIR.  Pili.  Capilli.  The  hairs  of 
the  human  body  are  thin,  elastic,  dry  fila- 
ments, arising  from  the  skin.  They  con- 
sist of  the  bulb,  situated  under  the  skin, 
which  is  a  vascular  and  nervous  vesicle  ; 
and  a  trunk,  which  perforates  the  skin  and 
cuticle,  and  is  covered  with  a  peculiar  va- 
gina. The  colour  of  hair  varies;  its  seat, 
however,  is  in  the  medullary  juice.  The 
hair,  according  to  its  situation,  is  differ- 
ently named  ;  thus,  on  the  head  it  is  called 
capilli;  over  the  eyes,  supercilia;  cilia,  on 
the  margin  of  the  eyelids;  vibrissa',  in  the 
foramina  of  the  nostrils;  pili  wurictrtares, 
in  the  external  auditory  passage;  mystux, 
on  the  upper  lip ;  and  barba,  on  the  lower 
jaw. 

Hala'ticm.  (From  ahs,  salt.)  A  clyster 
composed  chiefly  of  salt.. 

Halchk'mia.  (From  oxc,  salt,  and  %iu, 
to  pour  out.)     The  art  of  fusing  salts. 

Halel-e'cju.  (From  a?.c,  salt,  and  ikaicv, 
oil.)     A  medicine  composed  of  salt  and  oil. 

Halica'cabum.  (From  «\f,  the  sea,  and 
xa»xC<if,  nightshade ;  so  called  because  it 
grows  upon  the  banks  of  the  sea.)  See 
Phi/salis  alkehen^i. 

Ha'limus.  (From  a\t,  the  sea,  because 
of  its  saltish  taste.)  Sea-purslane,  said  to  be 
antispasmodic. 

Halisi'trum.  (From  axe,  the  sea,  and 
■jpfov,  nitre.)     Nitre,  or  rather  rook  salt. 

H A'LITUS.  (From  halilo,  to  breathe  out.) 
A  vapour  or  gas. 

HALLER,  Albert,  was  born  at  Berne, 
where  his  father  was  an  advocate,  in  1709. 
He  displayed  at  a  very  early  age  extra- 
ordinary marks  of  industry  and  talents.  He 
was  intended  for  the  church,  but  having 
lost  his  father  when  only  13,  he  soon  after 
determined  upon  the  medical  profe  -ion. 
Having  studied  a  short  time  at  Tubingen, 
he  was  attracted  to  Leyden  by  the  repu- 
tation of  Bocrhaave,  to  whom  he  has  ex- 
pressed hi'  obligations  in  the  most  affection- 


ate terms ;  but  he  took  his  degree  at  the 
former  place,  when  about  17  years  of  age. 
He  soon  after  visited  England  and  France; 
then  returning  to  his  native  country,  first 
acquired  a  taste  tor  botany,  which  he  pur- 
sued with  great  zeal,  making  frequent  ex- 
cursions to  the  neighbouring  mountains. 
He  also  composed  a  "  Poem  on  the  Alps,'" 
and  other  pieces,  which  were  received  with 
much  applause.  Having  settled  in  his  na- 
tive city,  about  1730,  he  began  to  give 
lectures  on  anatomy,  but  with  indifferent 
success;  and  some  detached  pieces  on  ana- 
tomy and  botany  having  gained  him  con- 
siderable reputation  abroad,  he  was  invited 
by  George  II.,  in  1736,  to  become  pro- 
fessor in  the  university,  which  he  had  re- 
cently founded  at  Gottingcn.  He  accepted 
this  advantageous  offer,  and  though  his 
arrival  was  rendered  melancholy  by  the  loss 
of  a  beloved  wife,  from  some  accident  which 
occurred  in  the  journey,  he  commenced  at 
once  the  duties  of  his  office  with  great  zeal ; 
he  encouraged  the  most  industrious  of  his 
pupils  to  institute  an  experimental  investiga- 
tion on  some  part  of  the  animal  economy, 
affording  them  his  assistance  therein.  He 
was  likewise  himself  indefatigable  in  similar 
researches,  during  the  17  years  which  lie 
spent  there,  having  in  view  the  grand  reform 
in  physiology,  which  his  writings  ultimately 
effected,  dissipating  the  metaphysical  and 
chemical  jargon,  whereby  it  was  before  ob- 
scured. Ho  procured  the  establishment 
of  a  botanic  garden,  an  anatomical  theatre, 
a  school  for  surgery  and  for  midwifery,  with 
a  lying-in  hospital,  and  other  useful  institu- 
tions at  that  university.  He  received  also 
many  honourable  testimonies  of  his  fame, 
being  chosen  a  member  of  the  Royal  So- 
cieties of  Stockholm  and  London,  made 
physician  »ni\  counsellor  to  George  II.,  and 
the  Emperor  conferred  on  him  the  title  of 
Baron  ;  which  however  he  declined,  as  it 
would  not  have  been  esteemed  in  his  native 
country.  To  this  he  returned  in  1753,  and 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life  discharged 
various  important  public  oifices  there.  He 
ultimately  received  every  testimony  of  the 
general  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  ; 
the  learned  societies  of  Europe,  as  well  as 
several  sovereigns,  vying  with  each  other  in 
conferring  honours  upon  him.  His  consti- 
tution was  delicate,  and  impatience  of  pain 
or  interruption  to  his  studies,  led  him  to  use 
violent  remedies  when  ill  ;  however,  by  tem- 
perance and  activity  he  reached  an  advanced 
u?o,  having  died  toward  the  end  of  1777. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  universally  in- 
formed men  in  modern  times.  He  spoke 
With  equal  facility  the  German,  French,  and 
Latin  languages;  and  read  all  the  other 
tongues  of  Europe,  except  the  Sclavonic; 
and  there  was  scarcely  any  book  of  repu- 
tation, with  which  he  was  not  acquainted. 
His  own  works  were  extremely  numerous, 
on  anatomy,  physiology,  pathology,  surgery, 
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botany,  &c'.  besides  his  poems  and  poli 
and  religious  publications.  The  principal 
are,  1.  His  large  work  on  the  Botany  of 
Switzerland,  in  3  vols,  folio,  with  many 
plates;  2.  Commentaries  on  Boerhaave's 
Lectures,  7  vols,  octavo ;  ;}.  Elements  of 
Physiology,  8  vols,  quarto,  a  work  of  the 
greatest  merit;  4.  His  "  Bibliotheca,"  or 
Chronological  Histories  of  Authors,  with  brief 
Analyses;  2  vols,  quarto  on  Botany,  two  on 
Surgery,  two  on  Anatomy,  and  four  on  the 
Practice  of  Medicine,  displaying  an  immense 
body  of  research. 

HALLUCINATIO.  (From  hallucinor, 
to  err.)  A  depraved  or  erroneous  imagina- 
tion. 

HA'LO.  (From  a\ct,  an  area  or  circle.) 
The  red  circle  surrounding  the  nipple, 
which  becomes  somwhat  brown  in  old 
people,  and  is  beset  with  many  sebaceous 
glands. 

Halmyro'des.  (From  <t\uvfot,  salted.) 
A  term  applied  to  the  humours;  it  means 
acrimonious.  It  is  also  applied  to  fevers 
"which  communicate  such  an  itching  sensn- 
lion  as  is  perceived  from  handling  salt  sub- 
stances. 

Hama'i.gama.     See  Amalgam. 

HAMPSTEAD  WATER.  A  good  cha- 
lybeate mineral  water  in  the  neighbourhood 
t»f  London. 

HA'MULUS.  (Dim.  of  hamus,  a  hook.) 
Humus.  A  term  in  anatomy,  applied 
to  any  book-like  process,  as  the  hamulus 
<jf  the  pterygoid  process  of  the  splenpid 
bone. 

JIa'mus.     See  Hamulus. 

HAND.  Manas.  The  hand  is  composed 
cf  the  carpus  or  wrist,  metacarpus,  and  lin- 
gers. The  arteries  of  the  hand  are  the  palm- 
ar)) arch  and  the  digital  arteries.  The  veins 
are  the  digital,  the  cephalic  of  the  thumb, 
and  the  salvatella.  The  nerves  are  the  cu- 
■j  uncus  cxternus  and  interna^. 

Hardk'sia.     Sec  Lapis  Hibernicus. 

HARE-LIP.  Lagochielus.  Lahia  lepo- 
o-ina.  A  fissure  or  longitudinal  division  of 
erne  or  both  lips.  Children  are  frequently 
born  with  this  kind  of  malformation,  parti- 
cularly of  the  upper  lip.  Sometimes  the 
portions  of  the  lip,  which  ought  to  be 
united,  have  a  considerable  space  between 
them  ;  in  other  instances  they  are  not  much 
apart.  The  cleft  is  occasionally  double, 
there  being  a  little  lobe,  or  small  portion  of 
the  lip,  situated  between  the  two  fiss 
Every  species  of  the  deformity  has  the  same 
appellation  of  hare-lip,  in  consequence  of 
the  imagined  resemblance  which  the  part 
has  to  the  upper  lip  of  a  hare. 

The  fissure  commonly  affects  only  the  lip 
itself.  In  many  cases,  however,  it  extends 
along  the  bones  of  the  palate,  even  as  far  as 
the  uvula.  Sometimes  these  bones  are  to- 
tally wanting ;  sometimes  they  are  only  di- 
vided by  a  fissure. 

h  a  malformation  is  always  peculiarly 


i  ig.     In  its  least  degree,  il 
occasions  considerable  deformity;  and  when 
it    is    more  marked,    it    frequently    hin 
infants  from  sucking,  and  makes  it  itufi: 
sable    to     nourish    them    by    other    n: 
When  the  lower  lip  alone  is  affec 
is    more    rarely    the    case,    the    child 
neither    retain  its  saliva,  nor  learn  to  sp 
except  with  the  greatesl  impediment. 
when  the    fissure   pervades  the   palate,  the 
patient  not  only  never  articulates  perfi 
but  cannot  masticate    nor    swallow,  < 
with  great  difficulty,  an  account  of  the  food 
readily  getting  up  into  the  nose. 

HARMO'ISIA.  (From  aft*,  to  fit  together.) 
Harmony.  A  species  of  synarthrosis,  or 
immoveable  connexion  of  bones,  in  which 
bones  are  connected  together  by  me;r 
rough  margins,  not  dentiform  :  in  this  man- 
ner most  of  the  bones  of  the  face  are  con- 
nected together. 

HARRIS,  Walter,  was  born  at  Glou- 
cester,  about    the   year   1651.        He   took 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  physic  at  Oxford, 
but  having  embraced  the   Roman  Catholic 
religion,  he  was  made  doctor  at  some  Fri 
University.     He  settled  in  London  in  U>76', 
and  two  years  after,  to  evade  the  order, 
all  Catholics  should  quit  the  metropoli 
publicly  adopted  the  Protestant  Faith.    His 
practice   rapidly  augmented,  and  on   the  ac- 
cession of    William   III,  he    was 
his  physician  in  ordinary.     He  died  in   1 
His    principal    work,    "  De  Morbis  Acutis 
Infantum,"  is  said  to  have  been  pub! 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  celebrated  Syden- 
ham :    it   passed   through    several    edit 
He  left  also  a  Treatise  on  the   Plague,  and 
a  collection  of  medical  and    surgical  papers. 
which  had  been  read  before  the  College  of 
Physicians. 

HARROGATE  WATER.     Thevii 
of  High  and  Low  Harrogate  are  situate  in 
the  centre  of  the  county   of  York. 
the  town  of  Knaresborough.     The  whole  of 
Harrogate,   in.  particular,  has  long  enji 
considerable   reputation,  by  possessing  two 
kinds  of  very  valuable   springs;  and,  some 
years  ago,  the  chalybeate  was  the  only  one 
that  was  used  internally,  while  the  sulphure- 
ous water  was  confined  to  external  use.    At 
present,   however,    the   latter  is    employed 
largely  as  an  internal  medicine. 

The  sulphureous    springs    of  Ham 
are  lour    in  number,  of    the  same  quality, 
though  different    in    the    degree    of    I 
lowers.       This  water,  when  first  taken  up, 
appears    perfectly    clear    and    transparent, 
and  sends  forth  a  few  air  bubbles,  but  not 
in  any  quantity.     It  possesses  a  very  strong 
sulphureous  end  fetid  smell,  precisely  like 
that  of  a  damp  rusty  gun  barrel,  or  bilge- 
water.     To   the  taste  it  is  bitter,  nausi 
and    strongly   saline,  which  is    soon  borne 
without  any  disgust.     In  a  few  hours  of  ex- 
posure this  water  loses  its  transparency 
WmiiP?     snmewbn'     pearly,     at 
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liihto  the  eye;  its  sulphureous  smell 
n'j,  and  at  last  the  sulphur  is  deposited 
in  the  form  of  a  thin  film,  on  the  bottom  and 
of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  kept.  The 
volatile  productions  of  this  water  show  cor- 
bonie  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  azotic 
gas. 

The  sensible  effects  which  this  water  ex- 
.  are  often  a  headach  and  giddiness  on 
being  first  drunk,  followed  by  a  purgative 
operation,  which  is  speedy  and  mild ;  with- 
out any  attendant  gripes ;  and  this  is  the 
only  apparent  effect  the  -exhibition  of  this 
water  displays. 

The  diseases  in  which  this  water  is  used 
are  numerous,  particularly  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  irregularity  of  the  bilious  secre- 
tions. Under  this  water  the  health,  appe- 
tite, and  spirits  improve  ;  and,  from  its 
opening  effects,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  useful 
in  the  costive  habit  of  hypochondriasis. 
But  the  highest  recommendation  of  this 
water,  has  been  in  cutaneous  diseases,  and 
for  this  purpose  it  is  universally  employed, 
both  as  an  internal  medicine,  and  an  ex- 
ternal application  ;  in  this  united  form,  it 
is  of  particular  service  in  the  most  obstinate 
and  complicated  forms  of  cutaneous  affec- 
tions ;  nor  is  it  less  so  in  states  and  symp- 
toms supposed  connected  with  worms,  espe- 
cially with  the  round  worm  and  ascarides, 
when  taken  in  such  a  dose  as  to  prove  a 
brisk  purgative ;  and  in  the  latter  case  also, 
when  used  as  a  clyster,  the  ascarides  being 
cheifly  confined  to  the  rectum,  and  there- 
fore within  the  reach  of  this  form  of  medi- 
cine. From  the  union  of  the  sulphureous 
and  saline  ingredients,  the  benefit  of  its  use 
has  been  long  established  in  hemorrhoidal 
affections. 

A  course  of  Harrogate  water?  should  be 
conducted  so  as  to  produce  sensible  effects 
on  the  bowels  ;  half  a  pint  taken  in  the 
morning,  and  repeated  three  or  four  times, 
will  produce  it,  and  its  nauseating  taste  may 
be  corrected  by  taking  a  dry  biscuit,  or  a 
bit  of  coarse  bread  after  it.  The  course 
must  be  continued  in  obstinate  cases,  a  pe- 
riod of  some  months,  before  a  cure  can  be 
expected. 

IIARTFELL  WATER.  This  mineral 
water  is  near  Moffat  in  Scotland  :  it  con- 
tains iron  dissolved  by  the  sulphuric  acid, 
and  is  much  celebrated  in  scrofulous  affec- 
tions, and  cutaneous  diseases.  It  is  used 
no  less  as  an  external  application,  than 
drunk  internally.  The  effects  of  this  wa- 
ter, at  first,  are  some  degree  of  drowsiness, 
vertigo,  and  pain  in  the  head,  which  soon  go 
off,  and  this  may  be  hastened  by  a  slight 
purge.  It  produces  generally  a  flow  of 
e,  and  an  increase  of  appetite.  It  has 
acquired  much  reputation  also  in  old  and 
languid  ulcers,  where  the  texture  of  the  dis- 
!  part  is  very  lax,  and  the  discharge  pro- 
id  ill-conditioned. 

The  dose  of  this  water  is  more  limited 


than  that  of  most  of  the  mineral  springs 
which  are  used  medicinally.  It  is  of  im- 
portance in  all  cases,  and  especially  in  deli- 
cate and.  irritable  habits,  to  begin  with  a 
very  small  quantity,  for  an  over  dose  is  apt  to 
be  very  soon  rejected  by  the  stomach,  or  to 
occasion  griping  and  disturbance  in  the  in- 
testinal canal  ;  and  it  is  never  as  a  direct 
purgative  that  this  water  is  intended  to  be 
employed.  Few  patients  will  bear  more 
than  an  English  pint  in  the  course  of  a  day  : 
but  this  quantity  may  be  long  continued. 
It  is  often  advisable  to  warm  the  water  for- 
delicate  stomachs,  and  this  may  be  done 
without  occasioning  any  material  change  in 
its  properties. 

HARTLEY,  David,  was  born  in  1705, 
son  of  a  clergyman  in  Yorkshire.  He 
studied  at  Cambridge,  and  was  intended  for 
the  church,  but  scruples  about  subscribing 
to  the  89  Articles  led  him  to  change  to  the 
medical  profession ;  for  which  his  talents 
and  benevolent  disposition  well  qualified 
him.  After  practising  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  he  settled  for  some  time  in 
London,  but  finally  went  to  Rath,  where 
he  died  in  1757.  He  published  some  tracts 
concerning  the  stone,  especially  in  com- 
mendation of  Mrs.  Stephens's  medicine,  and 
appears  to  have  been  chiefly  instrumental  in 
procuring  her  a  reward  from  Parliament: 
yet  he  is  said  to  have  died  of  the  disease 
after  taking  above  two  hundred  pounds  of 
soap,  the  principal  ingredient  in  that 
nostrum.  Some  other  papers  were  also 
written  by  him  ;  but  the  principal  work, 
upon  which  his  fame  securely  rests,  is  a  me- 
taphysical treatise,  entitled  "Observations 
on  Man,  his  Frame,  Ids  Duty,  and  his  Ex- 
pectations." The  doctrine  of  vibration,  in- 
deed, on  which  he  explained  sensation,  is 
merely  gratuitous  ;  but  his  Disquisitions  on 
the  Power  of  Association,  and  other  mental 
Phenomena,  evince  great  subtlety  and  ac« 
curacy  of  research. 

Hartshorn.  See  Cornu. 

Hartshorn  shavings.     See  Cornu. 

Hart's  tongue.  See  Asplenium  Scolopeu- 
drium. 

Hart-wort.     See  Lasrrpitvum  siler. 

Hart-wort  of  Marseilles.  See  Seselilortu- 
esum. 

HARVEY,  William,  the  illustrious 
discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
was  born  at  Folkstone  in  Kent,  in  157?. 
After  studying  four  years  at  Cambridge,  he 
went  abroad  at  the  age  of  19,  visited  France 
and  Germany,  and  then  fixed  himself  at 
Padua,  which  was  the  most  celebrated  me- 
dical school  in  Europe,  where  he  was  cre- 
ated Doctor  in  1602.  On  returning  to 
England  he  repeated  his  graduation  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  settled  in  London;  he  became  a 
Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  in 
1603,  and  soon  after  physician  to  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital.  In  1615,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Surgery 
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to  the  College,  which  was  probably  the 
more  immediate  cause  of  the  publication  of 
his  grand  discovery.  He  appears  to  have 
withheld  his  opinions  from  the  world,  until 
reiterated  experiment  had  confirmed  them, 
and  enabled  him  to  prove  the  whole  in 
detail,  with  every  evidence,  of  which  the 
subject  will  admit.  The  promulgation  of 
this  important  doctrine  brought  on  him  the 
most  unjust  opposition,  some  condemning  it 
as  an  innovation,  others  pretending  that  it 
was  known  before  ;  and  he  complained,  that 
his  practice  materially  declined  afterward ; 
however,  he  hod  the  satisfaction  of  living  to 
see  the  truth  fully  established.  He  like- 
wise received  considerable  marks  of  royal 
favour  from  James  and  Charles  I.,  to  whom 
he  was  appointed  physician  ;  and  the  latter 
particularly  assisted  his  inquiries  concerning 
generation,  by  the  opportunity  of  dissecting 
numerous  females  of  the  deer  kind  in  dif- 
ferent stages  of  pregnancy.  During  the 
civil  war,  when  he  retired  to  Oxford,  his 
house  in  London  was  pillaged,  and  many 
valuable  papers,  the  result  of  several  years 
labour,  destroyed.  He  published  his  first 
work  on  the  circulation  in  1628,  at  Frank- 
fort, as  the  best  means  of  circulating  his 
opinions  throughout  Europe ;  after  which 
he  found  it  necessary  to  write  two  "  Exer- 
citations"  in  refutation  of  his  opponents. 
In  1651  he  allowed  his  other  great  work, 
M  De  Generatione  Animalium,"  to  be  made 
public,  leading  to  the  inference  of  the  uni- 
versal prevalence  of  oval  generation.  In 
the  year  following  he  had  the  gratification 
of  seeing  his  bust  in  marble,  with  a  suitable 
inscription  recording  his  discoveries,  placed 
in  the  hall  of  the  College  of  Physicians  by  a 
vote  of  that  body :  and  he  was  soon  after 
chosen  President,  but  declined  the  office  on 
account  of  his  age  and  infirmities.  In 
return  he  presented  to  the  College  an  ele- 
gantly furnished  convocation  room,  and  a 
museum  filled  with  choice  books  and  surgi- 
cal instruments.  He  alto  gave  up  his 
paternal  estate  of  56  pounds  per  annum  for 
the  institution  of  an  annual  feast,  at  which 
a  Latin  oration  should  be  spoken,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  benefactors  of  the  Col- 
lege, &c.  He  died  in  1658.  A  splendid 
edition  of  his  works  was  printed  in  17C6, 
by  the  College,  in  quarto,  to  which  a  Latin 
Life  cf  the  author  was  prefixed,  written  by 
Dr.  Laurence. 

Hay,  camel's.     See  Juncus  odoralus. 

HEAD.  Caput.  The  superior  part  of 
the  body  placed  upon  the  neck,  containing 
the  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  and  medulla  ob- 
longata. It  is  divided  into  the  face  and  liairy 
part.  On  the  latter  is  observed  the  vertex, 
or  crown  of  the  head  ;  the  sinciput,  or  fore- 
part ;  the  occiput,  or  hinder  part.  For  the 
former,  see  Face.  For  the  bones  of  the 
head,  see  Skull.  The  common  integuments 
of  the  head  are  called  the  scalp. 

HEARING.      Jiitditut,      This    sense  is 


placed  by  physiologists,  among  the  animal 
actions.  It  is  a  sensation  by  which  we  hear 
the  sound  of  sonorous  bodies.  The  organ 
of  hearing  is  the  soft  portion  of  the  auditorv 
nerve  which  is  distributed  on  the  vestibule. 
semicircular  canals  and  cochlea. 

HEART.       Cor.       A    hollow    muscular 
viscus,    situated  in  the  cavity  of  the  peri- 
cardium for  the   circulation    of   the  blood. 
It  is  divided  externally   ;nto   a  base,  or  id 
broad  part  ;    superior  and    an  inferior  svr- 
face,  and  an  anterior  and  posterior  margin. 
Internally,   it    is  divided    into    a  right  and 
left  ventricle.       The  situation  of  the  heart 
is  oblique,  not  transverse ;    its    base  being 
placed  on  the  right  of  the  bodies  of  tin 
tebree,  and  its  apex  obliquely  to  the  sixth 
rib  on  the  left  side  ;  so  that  the  left  ven- 
tricle  is  almost  posterior,  and  the  right  an- 
terior.      Its  inferior  surface  lies    upon  tin 
diaphragm.     There  are  two  cavities  adhe- 
ring to  the  base  of  the  heart,  from  their  re- 
semblance   called  auricles.       The  right  au- 
ricle is  a  muscular  sac,  in  which  are  four 
apertures,  two  of  the  venae  cavae,  an  open. 
ing  into  the  right  ventricle,  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  coronary  vein.     The  left  is  a  si- 
milar sac,  in  which  there  are  five  apertures. 
viz.  those  of  the  four  pulmonary  veins,  and 
an  opening  into  the  left  ventricle.      The 
cavities  in  the  heart  are  called  ventricles: 
these  are  divided  by  a  fleshy  septum,  called 
septum  cordis,  into  a  right  and  left.    Each 
ventricle  has  two  orifices  ;  the  one  auricular, 
through  which  the  blood  enters,  the  other 
arterious,  through  which   the  blood  passes 
out.     These  four  orifices  are  supplied  with 
valves,  which    are    named    from    their  re- 
semblance :    those  at  the  arterious  orifices 
are  called  the  semilunar  ;    those  at  the  ori- 
fice of  the  right  auricle,  tricuspid ;  and  those 
at    the    orifice  of   the   left   auricle,  mitral 
The  valve  of  Eustachius  is  situated  at  the 
termination  of  the   vena  cava  inferior,  just 
within  the  auricle.       The  substance  of  the 
heart  is    muscular,  its  exterior    fibres  are 
longitudinal,   its  middle  transverse,  an 
interior  oblique.     The  internal  superficies  of 
the  ventricles  and  auricles  of  the  heart  arc 
invested    with   a   strong  and   smooth  mem- 
brane, which  is  extremely   irritable.    The 
vessels  of  the  heart  are  divided  into  common 
and  proper.     The  common  are,  1 .  The  aorta, 
which  arises  from  the  left  ventricle.    2.  The 
pulmonary    artery,    which    originates    from 
the  right  ventricle.     3.  The  four  pulmonary 
veins,  which  terminate  in  the  left  auricle. 
4.  The  two  vence  cava,  which  evacuate  them- 
selves into  the  light  auricle.      The  proper 
vessels  are,    I.  The  coronary  arteries,  which 
arise  from  the  aorta,   and  are  distributed  on 
the  heart.     2.    The   coronary   veins,  which 
return  the  blood  into  the  right  auricle.  The 
nerves  of   the    heart   are   branches    of    the 
eighth   and   great   intercostal    pairs.       The 
heart  of  the  foetus  differs  from  that  of  Vac 
adult,  in  having   a  foramen  ovaie.  throusfh 
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which  the  blood  passes  from  the  right  auri- 
cle to  the  left. 

Heard  case.      See  Viola  tricolor. 

Heat.     See  Caloric. 

Heat,  absotute.  This  term  is  applied 
to  the  whole  quantity  of  caloric  existing  in  a 
body  in  chemical  union. 

Heal,  Animal.     See  Animal  Heat. 

Heat,  free.  If  the  heat  which  exists 
in  any  substance  be  from  any  cause  forced 
in  some  degree  to  quit  that  substance,  and 
to  combine  with  those  that  surround  it, 
then  such  heat  is  said  to  be  free,  or  sensible, 
until  the  equilibrium  is  restored. 

Heat,  latent.  When  any  body  is  in 
equilibrium  with  the  bodies  which  sur- 
round it  with  respect  to  its  heat,  that 
quantity  which  it  contains  is  not  percepti- 
ble by  any  external  sign,  or  organ  of  sense, 
and  is  termed  combined  caloric,  or  latent 
heat. 

Heat,  sensible.     See  Heat,  free. 

Heavy  carbonated  hydrogen  gas.  See  Car- 
buret ted  hydrogen  gas. 

HEBERDEN,  William,  was  born  in 
London  in  1710,  and  graduated  at  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  afterward  practised  during 
ten  years,  and  gave  lectures  on  the  Materia 
Medica.  During  this  period  he  published 
a  little  Tract,  entitled  "  Antitheriaca," 
condemning  the  complication  of  certain 
ancient  Formulae  of  Medicines.  In  1748 
he  removed  to  London,  having  previously 
been  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  ;  and  he  was  shortly  after  ad- 
mitted into  the  Royal  Society.  He  soon 
rose  to  considerable  reputation  and  practice 
in  his  profession.  At  his  suggestion  "  the 
Medical  Transactions  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,"  first  appeared  in  1768;  and 
four  other  volumes  have  since  been  pub- 
lished at  different  periods.  Dr.  Heberden 
contributed  some  valuable  papers  to  this 
work,  especially  on  the  Angina  Pectoris,  a 
disease  not  before  described  ;  and  on  Chicken- 
Pox,  which  he  first  accurately  distinguished 
from  Small-Pox.  Some  other  papers  of  his 
appeared  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 
A9  he  advanced  in  years  he  began  to  relax 
from  the  fatigue  of  practice:  and  in  1782 
he  drew  up  the  result  of  his  experience  in  a 
volume  of  "  Commentaries,"  written  in 
elegant  Latin.  He  had  ever  accustomed 
himself  to  take  notes  by  the  bedside  of  the 
patient,  which  he  arranged  every  month  ; 
and  from  these  documents  he  composed  his 
work.  He  reserved  it  for  publication,  how- 
ever, till  after  his  death,  which  did  not 
happen  till  1801. 

Hectic  fever.  (From  «|/c,  habit.)  See  Fe- 
bris  hechca. 

HE'DERA.  (From  heereo,  to  stick,  because 
it  attaches  itself  to  trees  and  old  walls.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class,  Pentandria.  Order,  Jiono- 
gwiia.     The  ivy. 

'  i  F'DF.n  *  arbo'rea.     See  Hedera  Helix. 


He  dera  He'lix.  Hedera  arborea.  The 
ivy.  The  leaves  of  this  tree  have  little  or  no 
smell,  but  a  very  nauseous  taste.  Haller  in- 
forms us,  that  they  are  recommended  in  Ger- 
many against  the  atrophy  of  children.  By 
the  common  people  of  this  country  they  are 
sometimes  applied  to  running  sores,  and  to 
keep  issues  open.  The  berries  were  sup- 
posed by  the  ancients  to  have  a  purgative 
and  emetic  quality ;  and  an  extract  was 
made  from  them  by  water,  called  by  Quer- 
cetanus  txtraclwn  purgans.  Later  writers 
have  recommended  them  in  small  doses  as 
alexipharmic  and  sudorific  :  it  is  said,  that 
in  the  plague  at  London,  the  powder  of 
them  jvas  given  in  vinegar,  or  white  wine, 
with  good  success.  It  is  from  the  stalk  of 
tins  tree  that  a  resinous  juice  called  Gummi 
hedera,  exudes  very  plentifully  in  warm 
climates.  It  is  imported  from  the  East 
Indies,  though  it  may  be  collected  from 
trees  in  this  country.  It  is  brought  over 
in  hard  compact  masses,  externally  of  a 
reddish-brown  colour,  internally  of  a  bright 
brownish  yellow,  with  reddish  specks  or 
veins.  It  has  a  strong,  resinous,  agreeable 
smell,  and  an  adstringent  taste.  Though 
never  used  in  the  practice  of  the  present 
day,  it  possesses  corroborant,  astringent,  and 
antispasmonic  virtues. 

He'dera  tkrre'stris.     See  Glecoma. 

Hedge  hyssop.     See  Gratiola. 

Hedge  mustard.  See  Erysimum  offici- 
nale. 

Hedge  mustard,  slinking.  See  Erysimum 
Atlueria. 

He'ura.  The  anus.  Excrement.  A 
fracture. 

Hedyo'smo6.     Mint. 

HE1STER,  Laurence,  was  born  at 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  in  1683.  After 
studying  in  different  German  universities, 
and  serving  some  time  as  an  army-surgeon, 
he  graduated  at  Ley  den  ;  and  in  1709  wai 
appointed  physician  general  to  the  Dutch 
Military  Hospital.  The  next  year  he  be- 
came professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  at 
Altorf:  and  having  distinguished  himself 
greatly  by  his  lectures  and  writings,  he 
received  in  1720  a  more  advantageous  ap- 
pointment at  Helmstadt,  under  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  as  physician,  Aulic  counsellor, 
and  professor  of  Medicine  ;  in  which  he  con- 
tinued, notwithstanding  an  invitation  to 
Russia  from  the  Czar  Peter,  till  the  period 
of  his  death  in  1758.  He  was  author  of 
several  esteemed  works,  particularly  a  Com- 
pendium of  Anatomy,  which  became  very 
popular,  being  remarkable  for  its  concise- 
ness and  clearness.  His  "  Institutions  of 
Surgery"  also  gained  him  great  credit ; 
being  translated  into  Latin,  and  most  of  the 
modern  languages  of  Europe.  Another 
valuable  practical  work  was  entitled  "Me- 
dical, Surgical,  and  Anatomical  Cases  and 
Observations."  He  had  some  taste  for 
Botanv  idso.  which  lie  taught  at  Helmstadt. 
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and  considerably  enriched  the  garden  there  ; 
but  he  unfortunately  became  an  antagonist 
of  the  celebrated  Linnaeus,  not  properly  ap- 
preciating the  excellence  of  the  system  of 
that  eminent  naturalist. 

Helco'ma.     Ulceration. 

Hei.co'nia.  (From  ikkoc,  an  ulcer.)  An 
nicer  in  the  external  or  internal  superfi- 
cies of  the  cornea,  known  by  an  excavation 
and  oozing  of  purulent  matter  from  the 
cornea. 

Helcy'drion.  (From  cakoc,  an  ulcer,  and 
vfiep,  water.)  Helcydrium.  A  moist  ulcer- 
ous pustule. 

Helcy'ster.  (From  i\kh>,  to  draw.)  An 
instrument  for  extracting  the  foetus.    . 

Hele'nium.  (From  Helene,  the  island 
where  it  grew.)     See  Inula  helenium. 

Helia'nthus  tubero'sus.  Jerusalem 
Artichoke.  Although  formerly  in  estimation 
for  the  table,  this  plant.  Helianthus  tuberosus 
of  Linnaeus,  is  now  neglected,  it  being  apt 
to  produce  flatulency  and  dyspepsia. 

Helica'lis  major.     See  Helicis  major. 

Helica'hs  mi'nor.     See  Helicis  minor. 

HE'LICIS  MA'JOR.  A  proper  muscle  of 
the  ear,  which  depresses  the  part  of  the  car- 
tilage of  the  ear  into  which  it  is  inserted ; 
it  lies  upon  the  upper  or  sharp  point  of  the 
helix,  or  outward  ring,  arising  from  the  upper 
and  acute  part  of  the  helix  anteriorly,  and 
passing  to  be  inserted  into  its  cartilage  a  little 
above  the  tragus. 

HE'LICIS  MI'NOR.  A  proper  muscle  of 
the  ear,  which  contracts  the  fissure  of  the 
ear  :  it  is  situated  below  the  helicis  major, 
upon  part  of  the  helix.  It  arises  from  the 
inferior  and  anterior  part  of  the  helix,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  crus  of  the  helix,  near 
the  fissure  in  the  cartilage  opposite  to  the 
concha . 

Heliotro'pii  su'ccbs.  See  Croton  tinc- 
torium. 

HE'LIX.  (E?.<|f,  from  uku,  to  turn  about.) 
The  external  circle  or  border  of  the  outer 
ear,  that  curls  inwards. 

HELLEBORA'STER.  (From  e\Ki£opoc, 
hellebore.)     See  Helleborus foztidus. 

Hellebore,  black.     See  Helleborus  niger. 

Hellebore,  white.    See  Veratrum  album. 

HELLE'BORUS.  (EhKiGopoc  :  trapa  to  r» 
fiopa  tkKuv,  because  it  destroys,  if  eaten.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
nsan  system.  Class,  Polyandria.  Order, 
Polygynia.     Hellebore. 

HeLle'borus  albus.  See  Feratrum  al- 
bum. 

Helle'eorls  F(e'tidus.  Helleborasta: 
Stinkin0,  hellebore,  or  bear's  foot.  Helle- 
borus fwlidus,  caule  multifloro  folioso,  foliis 
pedatis,  of  Linnaeus.  The  leaves  of  this 
indigenous  plant  are  recommended  by  many 
as  possessing  extraordinary  anthelmintic 
powers.  The  smell  of  the  recent  plant  is 
extremely  foetid,  and  the  taste  is  bitter,  and 
remarkably  acrid,  insomuch  that,  when 
Chewed,  it  excoriates  the  mouth  and  fauc  cs. 
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J  i  commonly  operates  as  a  cath:i. 
limes  as    an    emetic,   and,    in  large    d 
proves  highly  deleterious. 

Helle'borus  ni'ger.  Melampodium. 
Black  hellebore,  or  Christmas  rose.  | 
leborus  niger,  scapo  subbi/lore  subnudo,  fo- 
liis pedatis,  of  Linnaeus.  The  root  of  tins 
exotic  plant  is  the  part  employed  medici- 
nally :  its  taste,  when  fresh,  is  bitterish, 
and  somewhat  acrid  :  it  also  emits  a  nau- 
seous acrid  smell ;  but,  being  long  kept, 
both  its  sensible  qualities  and  medicinal 
activity  suffer  very  considerable  diminution. 
The  ancients  esteemed  it  as  a  powerful 
remedy  in  maniacal  cases.  At  present  i(  i- 
exhibited  principally  as  an  alterative,  or, 
when  given  in  a  large  dose,  as  a  purgative. 
It  often  proves  a  very  powerful  emmena- 
gogue  in  plethoric  habits,  where  steel  is 
ineffectual,  or  improper.  It  is  also  recom- 
mended in  dropsies,  and  some  cutaneous 
diseases. 

Helmet-Jlovier,  yelloio.    See  Anthora. 

HEL.YII'NTHAGOGUES.  (Ihhn,,.. 

thagoga  :  from  ek/uivc,  a  worm,  and  «y»,  to 
drive  out.)  Medicines  which  destroy  and 
expel  worms.     See  Anthelmintics. 

HELMINTHIASIS.  (E^«8/a«f,  from 
ihfxivs,  which  signifies  any  species  of  worm  ) 
A  disease  in  which  worms,  or  the  larvae  of 
worms,  are  bred  under  the  skin,  or  some  ex- 
ternal part  of  the  body.  It  is  endemial  to 
Martinique,  Westphalia,  Transylvania,  and 
some  other  places. 

Helminthoco'rtow.  See  Corallina 
corsicana. 

HELMONT,  John  Baptist  Van,  was 
born  of  a  noble  family  at  Brussels  in  1577. 
He  exhibited  very  early  proofs  of  superior 
abilities,  and  soon  became  convinced  how 
much  hypothesis  was  ranked  under  the  name 
of  science  and  philosophy  in  books:  he 
seems  to  have  perceived  the  necessity  of 
experiment  and  induction  in  the  discovery 
of  real  knowledge ;  but  did  not  methodize 
his  ideas  sufficiently,  to  pursue  that  plan 
with  its  full  advantage.  After  taking  his 
degree  at  Louvain  he  travelled  during  ten 
years,  and  in  this  period  acquired  some 
practical  knowledge  of  chemistry.  On  hi? 
return  in  1609  he  married  a  noble  lady  of 
large  fortune,  which  enabled  him  to  pursue 
his  researches  in  the  three  kingdoms  ot 
nature  with  little  interruption.  He  declined 
visiting  patients,  but  gave  gratuitous  advice 
to  those  who  went  to  consult  him  ;  and  he 
boasts  of  having  cured  several  thousands 
annually.  He  continued  his  investigations 
with  astonishing  diligence  during  thirty 
years,  and  made  several  discoveries  in  che- 
mistry ;  among  which  were  certain  articles 
possessed  of  considerable  activity  on  the 
human  body.  This  confirmed  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  Galenical  school ;  the  absurd 
hypotheses,  and  inert  practice  of  which  he 
attacked  with  great  warmth  and  ability. 
Indeed  he  contributed  srcatly  to  overturn 
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,  influence;  hut  from  a  i  [plain 

v  tiling  on  chemical  principles,  he  sub- 
Loctrines  equally  gratuitous  or  un- 
intelligible. He  published  various  works 
from  time  to  time,  which  brought  him  con- 
siderable reputation,  and  lie  was  repeatedly 
invited  to  Vienna;  but  he  preferred  con- 
tinuing in  his  laboratory.     He  died  in  164=1. 

Helo'des.  (From  e\oc,  a  marsh.)  A 
term  applied  to  fevers  generated  from  marsh 
miasma. 

Helo'sis.  (From  «*.«,  to  turn.)  An 
cversion  or  turning  up  of  the  eyelids. 

He'i.xink.  (From  «/.*«,  to  draw;  so 
called  because  it  sticks  to  whatever  it  touch 
es.)     Pellitory  of  the  wall. 

Hemai.o'pia.  Corruptly  written  for  ha 
malopia. 

Hematu'ria.     See  Hematuria. 

HEMERALOPS.  (From  vptpa,  the  day, 
and  a-4,  an  eye.)  One  who  can  see  but  in 
Ihe  daytime. 

HEMERALOPIA.  (From  »ptp<t,  the 
day,  and  &4,  the  eye.)  A  defect  in  the 
sight,  which  consists  in  being  able  to  see  in 
the  daytime,  but  not  in  the  evening.  The 
following  is  Scarpa's  description  of  this 
■  ■uiious  disorder.  Hemeralopia,  or  noctur- 
nal blindness,  is  properly  nothing  but  a  kind 
of  imperfect  periodical  amaurosis,  most 
commonly  sympathetic  with  the  stomach. 
Its  paroxysms  come  on  towards  the  evening, 
and  disappear  in  the  morning.  The  disease 
is  endemic  in  some  countries,  and  epidemic, 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  in  others. 
At  sunset,  objects  appear  to  persons  affected 
with  this  complaint  as  if  covered  with  an 
ash-coloured  vail,  which  gradually  changes 
into  a  dense  cloud,  which  intervenes  between 
the  eyes  and  surrounding  objects.  Patients 
with  hemeralopia,  have  the  pupil,  both  in 
the  day  and  night  time,  more  dilated,  and 
less  moveable  than  it  usually  is  in  healthy 
eyes.  The  majority  ef  them,  however, 
have  the  pupil  more  or  less  moveable  in  the 
daytime,  and  always  expanded  and  motion- 
less at  night.  When  brought  into  a  room, 
faintly  lighted  by  a  candle,  where  all  the 
bystanders  can  see  tolerably  well,  they  can- 
not discern  at  all,  or  in  a  very  feeble  man- 
ner, scarcely  any  one  object ;  or  they  only 
find  themselves  able  to  distinguish  light  from 
darkness,  and  at  moonlight  their  sight  is 
still  worse.  At  daybreak  they  recover  their 
light,  which  continues  perfect  all  the  rest  of 
I  lie  i  lay  till  sunset. 

Hkmicerau'nios.  (From »,M/(ryc,  half,  and 
xuptt,  to  cut ;  so  called  because  it  was  cut 
half  way  down.)  A  bandage  for  the  buck 
and  breast. 

HEMICRA'NIA.  (From  ji^wuc,  half,  and 
Kpaviov,  Ihe  head)  A  pain  that  alfects  only 
"in-  Mile  of  the  head. 

Hf.miciia'nia  ii.A'vus.     Pain  resembling 

the  driving  a  nail  into  the  head. 

Memio  r.siA.     (From  xutaw;,  half,  and  a4i 
»n,  in  which  th* 


D  sees  the  half,  but  not  the  whole  of  an 
object. 

HEmIpa'cia.  (From  xui<ru{,  half,  and 
ira^/sc,  fixed.)  A  fixed  pain  on  one  side  of 
the  head. 

HEMIPLEGIA.  (From  ufAiovs,  half, 
and  KM?™,  to  strike.)  A  paralytic  affec- 
tion of  one  side  of  the  body.  See  Paraly- 
sis. 

Hemlock.     See  Conium. 

Hemlock-dropwort.     See  Oerianthe. 

Hemlock,  water.     See  Ciculavirosa. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  lungs.  See  Huz  ■ 
tnoptgtis. 

Hemorrhage,  from  Ihe  nose.  See  Epis- 
ia.cis. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  stomach.  See  lla- 
ma femes  is. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  urinary  orgaris. 
Haimaluria. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  uterus.  See  Mr 
norrhagia. 

Hemp.     Sec  Cannabis. 

Hemp-agrimony.     See  Eupatoriwh , 

Hemp,uuter.     See  Eupatorium. 

Henbane.     See  Hyoscyamus. 

HE'PAR.     (Hraj),  the  liver.)     See  Live, 

He'par  sulphuris.  Liver  of  sulphur. 
This  is  a  sidphuret  made  either  with  potash 
or  soda.  It  has  a  disagreeable  foetid  smell , 
but  is  in  high  esteem  with  some  as  a  medi- 
cine to  decompose  corrosive  sublimate,  when 
taken  into  the  stomach.  See  Sulphureh'.m 
potassa.  t 

He'par  uteri'num.     The  placenta. 

HEPATA'LGIA.  (From  »?ro/>,  the  liver, 
and  tthy®1,  pain,)     Pain  in  the  liver. 

HETATIC.  Any  thing  belonging  to  the 
liver. 

Hepa'tic  air.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas.  Hepatic  airs  consist  of  inflammable  air 
combined  with  sulphur,  which  exists  in  very- 
different  proportions.  See  Hydrogen  gas,  sul- 
phuretted. 

HEPATIC  ARTERY.  Arteriahcpatica, 
The  artery  which  nourishes  the  substance 
of  the  liver.  It  arises  from  the  coeliae. 
where  it  almost  touches  the  point  of  the 
Icfjulus  Spigeliir  It?  root  is  covered  by  the 
pancreas ;  it  then  turns  a  little  forwards, 
and  passes  under  the  pylorus  to  the  porta 
of  the  liver,  and  runs  betwixt  the  biliary 
ducts  and  the  vena  porta;,  where  it  divides 
into  two  large  branches,  one  of  which  enters 
the  right,  and  the  other,  the  left  lobe  of  the 
liver.  In  this  place  it  is  enclosed  along 
with  all  the  other  vessels  in  the  capsule  of 
Glisson. 

HEPA'TIC  DUCT.  Ductus  hepaticus. 
The  trunk  of  the  biliary  pores.  It  runs 
from  the  sinus  of  the  liver  toivards  the  duo- 
denum, and  is  joined  by  the  cystic  duct,  to 
form  the  ductus  communis  choledochus. 
See  Biliary  duct. 

1 1  EPA'TH    V  F!  NS.    See  I  eih,  and  Vena 

P  Hepa'tic*       (From  nib*,  the  liver;   W 
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called  because  it  was  thought  to  be  useful  in  the  shoulder,  and  not  unfrequeutly  with  tr 

diseases  of  the  liver.)     The  herb  liverwort,  considerable  degree  of  asthma. 

See  Mdrchantipolymorpka.  These   symptoms  are,  however,  often  so 

Heta'tica  nobilis.     Herb  trinity.     See  mild  and  insignificant  as   to  pa9s  almost  un- 


Anemone  hepatka. 

Hepa'tica  terre'stris.  See  Marchan- 
Ua  polymorpha. 

HEPATIRRHS'A.  (From  wrap,  the 
liver,  and  />sa>,  to  How.)  A  diarrhoea,  in 
which  portions  of  flesh,  like  liver,  are 
voided. 


noticed  ;  as  large  abscesses  have  been  found 
in  the  liver,  upon  dissection,  which  in  the 
person's  lifetime  had  created  little  or  no 
inconvenience,  and  which  we  may  presume 
to  have  been  occasioned  by  some  previous 
inflammation. 

Hepatitis,  like  other  inflammations,  may 


HEPATl'TIS.  (From  wretp,  the  liver.)  end  in  resolution,  suppuration,  gangrene,  or 
Injlammatio  hepatis.  An  inflammation  of  scirrhus  ;  but  its  termination  in  gangrene  n 
the  liver.     A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class    a  rare  occurrence. 

pyrexia,  and  order  phlegmaiiaoi "Cnllen,who  The  disease  is  seldom  attended  with  fatal 
defines  it  "febrile  affection,  attended  with  consequences  of  an  immediate  nature,  and 
tension  and  pain  of  the  right  hvpoehondri-  is  often  carried  off  by  haemorrhage  from  the 
urn,  often  pungent,  like  that  of  a  pleurisy,  nose,  or  hemorrhoidal  vessels,  and  likewise 
but  more  frequently  dull,  or  obtuse,  a  pain  by  sweating,  by  a  diarrhoea,  or  by  an  eva- 
at  the  clavicle  and  at  the  top  of  the  shoulder  puation  of  urine,  depositing  a  copious  sedi- 
of  the  right  side  ;  much  uneasiness  in  lying  ment.  In  a  few  instances,  it  has  been  obser- 
down  on  the  left  side  ;  difficulty  of  breath-  ved  to  cease  on  the  appearance  of  erysipelas 
ing ;     a    dry    cough,    vomiting,    and     hie-    in  some  external  part . 

cough."  When  suppuration  takes  place,  as  it  gene- 

Hepatitis  has  generally  been  considered  rally  does  before  this  forms  an  adhesion  with 
of  two  kinds ;  one  the  acute-,  the  other  some  neighbouring  part,  the  pus  is  usually 
chronic.  discharged   by    the    different    outlets  with 

Besides  the  causes  producing  other  in-  which  this  part  is  connected,  as  by  cough- 
flammations,  such  as  the  application  of  cold,  ihg,  vomiting,  purging,  or  by  an  al 
external  injuries  from  contusions,  blows,  breaking  outwardly  ;  but,  in  some  instances, 
&c.  this  disease  may  be  occasioned  by  cer-  the  pus  has  been  discharged  into  the  cavity 
tain  passions  of  the  mind,  by  violent  exer-  of  the  abdomen,  where  no  such  adhesion 
cise,  by  intense  summer  heats,  by  long-con-    had  been  formed. 

tinned  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers,  On  dissection,  the  liver  is  often  found 
and  by  various  solid  concretions  in  the  sub-  much  enlarged,  and  hard  to  the  touch ;  its 
f tance  of  the  liver.  In  warm  climates  this  colour  is  more  of  a  deep  purple  than  what 
viscus  is  more  apt  to  be  affected  with  in-  is  natural,  and  its  membranes  are  more  or 
(lamination  than  perhaps  any  other  part  of  less  affected  by  inflammation.  Dissections 
the  body,  probably  from  the  increased  se-  likewise  show  that  adhesions  to  the  neigh- 
cretion  of  bile  which  takes  place  when  the  bouring  parts  often  take  place,  and  large 
blood  is  thrown  on  the  internal  parts,  by  an  abscesses,  containing  a  considerable  quan- 
exposure  to  cold  ;  or  from  the  bile  becoming  tity  of  pus,  are  often  found  in  its  sub- 
acrid,  and  thereby  exciting  an  irritation  in    stance. 

the  part.  The  treatment  of  this  disease  must  be 

The  acute  species  of  hepatitis  comes  on  distinguished,  as  it  is  of  the  acute,  or  of  the 
with  a  pain  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  chronic  form.  In  acute  hepatitis,  where 
extending  up  to  the  clavicle  and  shoulder ;  the  symptoms  run  high,  and  the  constitu- 
whicli  is  much  increased  by  pressing  upon  tion  will  admit,  we  should,  in  the  begin- 
the  part,  and  is  accompanied  with  a  cough,  ning,  bleed  freely  from  the  arm ;  which  it 
oppression  of  breathing,  and  difficulty  of  will  seldom  be  necessary  to  repeat,  if  car- 
lying  on  the  left  side  ;  together  with  nausea  ried  to  the  proper  extent  at  first :  in  milder 
and  sickness,  and  often  with  a  vomiting  of  cases,  or  where  there  is  less  power  in  the 
bilious  matter.  The  urine  is  of  a  deep  saf-  system,  the  local  abstraction  of  blood,  by 
Iron  colour,  and  small  in  quantity ;  there  is  cupping  or  leeches,  may  be  sufficient.  We 
loss  of  appetite,  great  thirst,  and  costive-  should  next  give  calomel  alone,  or  com- 
ness,  with  a  strong,  hard,  and  frequent  pulse  ;  bined  with  opium,  and  followed  up  by  in- 
and  when  the  disease  has  continued  for  some  fusion  of  senna  with  neutral  salts,  jalap,  or 
days,  the  skin  and  eyes  become  tinged  of  a  other  cathartic,  to  evacuate  bile,  and  tho- 
deep  yellow.  roughly  clear    out   the  intestines.      When, 

The  chronic  species  is  usually  accompa-  by  these  means,  the  inflammation  is  mate- 
nied  with  a  morbid  complexion,  loss  of  ap-  rially  abated,  we  should  endeavour  to  pro- 
petite  and  flesh,  costiveness,  indigestion,  mote  diaphoresis  by  suitable  medicines,  as- 
llatulency,  pains  in  the  stomach,  a  yellow  sisted  by  the  warm  bath;  a  blister  may  be 
tinge  of  the  skin  and  eyes,  clay-coloured  applied ;  and  the  antiphlogistic  regimen  is 
stools,  high-coloured  urine,  depositing  a  to  be  duly  enforced.  But  the  discharge  of 
red  sediment  and  ropy  mucus ;  an  obtuse  bile,  by  occasional  doses  of  calomel,  must 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  extending  to   not  be  neglected:    and   where  the  aivin' 
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•  nation?  arc  deficient  in  that  secretion,   it 
will  be  proper  to  push  this,  or  other  mercu- 
rial preparation,   till  the  mouth  is  in  some 
measure  affected.     In  India   this  is  the  re- 
medy  chiefly    relied    upon,  and    exhibited 
often  in  much   larger  doses  than  appear  ad- 
visable in  more  temperate   climates.  Should 
the  disease  proceed  to   suppuration,  means 
must  be   used  to   support  the   strength  ;  a 
nutritious  diet,  with  a  moderate  quantity  of 
wine,  and  decoction  of  bark,  or   other  tonic 
medicine :    fomentations    or    poultices    Will 
also  be  proper  to  promote  the  discharge  ex- 
ternally ;  but  when  any  fluctuation  is  per- 
ceptible, it   is  better  to    make  an  opening, 
lest  it   should  burst  inwardly.     In  the  chro- 
nic form  of  the  disease  mercury   is  the  re- 
medy chiefly  to   be  relied  upon  ;    but  due 
':aution  must  be  observed  in  its   use,  espe- 
cially   in  scrofulous    subjects.       It  appears 
more  effectual  in   restoring  the  healthy  ac- 
tion of  the  liver,  when  taken  internally  :  but 
if  the   mildest  forms,    though   guarded    by 
opium  or  other  sedative,  cannot  so  be  borne, 
the  ointment  may    be    rubbed  in.      In  the 
mean  time  calumba,   or    other  tonic,   with 
antacids  and  mild  aperients,  as  rhubarb,  to 
regulate  the  state  of  the  primae  vice,  will  be 
proper.     Where  the   system   w  ill  not  admit 
the  adequate  use  of  mercury,  the  nitric  acid 
J9  the  most  promising  substitute.     An  occa- 
sional blister  may   be   required   to    relieve 
unusual  pain  ;  or  where  this   is  very  limited 
and  continued,  an    issue,  or  setou  may  an- 
swer better.       The  strength  must  be  sup- 
ported by  a  light  nutritious  diet;  and  gentle 
exercise    with    warm  clothing,  to  maintain 
the  perspiration  steadily,  is  important  in  the 
convalescent    state ;    more   especially  a  sea 
voyage  in  persons  long  resident  in  India  has 
often  appeared  the  only  means  of  restoring 
perfect  health. 

Hepati'tis  cy'stica.  Inflammation  of 
the  gall  bladder. 

Hepati'tis  parenchymato'sa.  Inflam- 
mation in  the  inner  substance  of  the  liver. 

Hepati'tis  perito.\*.a'lis.  Inflamma- 
tion in  the  pentoiueum  covering  the  liver. 

HETATOCE'LE.  (From  map.  the 
liver,  and  «iA»,  a  tumour.)  An  hernia  in 
which  a  portion  of  the  liver  protrudes  through 
the  abdominal  parietes. 

Hepato'iuum.  The  same  as  Eupalo- 
riiutn. 

Hcpatule.  See  Hydrogen  gas,  sulphur 
■i  'led. 

Hepij.e'stias.  (From  H<j>*/s-oc,  Vulcan, 
or  fire.)     A  drying  plaster  of  burnt  tiles. 

Hepi'alus.  (From  »7wr,  gentle.)  A 
mild  quotidian  fever. 

Heptapha'rmacum.  (From  iir7o,  seven, 
and  qapuanot,  medicine.)  A  medicine 
i  nmposed  of  seven  ingredients,  the  princi- 
pal of  which  were  cerusse,  litharge,  wax, 
Ac. 
Heptaphy'llum.  (From  «r7a,  seven, 
cy,    a    leaf:    so  named  because  it 


consists    ol    seven    leave?.)     Sec     Tormcn- 
I  ilia. 

Hf.ptapi.k'i-ri  m.  (From  i-rlu,  seven,  and 
m.vjpx,  a  rib ;  so  named  from  its  having 
seven  ribs  upon  the  leaf.)  The  herb  plan- 
tain. 

Hera'ci.ea.  (From  Heraclea,  the  city 
near  which  it  grows.)     Water  horehound. 

Hera'cleum  spondy'mum.  Branca  ur- 
sina  Germaniea.  Spondylium.  Cow-pars- 
nip. All-heal.  The  plant  which  is  di- 
rected by  the  name  of  branca  ursina  in 
foreign  pharmacopoeias,  is  the  Heraclcum 
spondylium,  foliolis  pinnatijidis  Iambus  : 
Jloribus  uniformibus  of  Linnams.  In  Si- 
beria it  grows  extremely  high,  and  appears 
to  have  virtues  in  the  cure  of  dysentery, 
which  the  plants  of  this  country  do  not  pos-- 
sess. 

Herba  brita'nnica.  See  Rumcx  Hj,- 
drolapalkum. 

Hep. ha  sa'cra.     See  Verbena. 
Herb-bennet.     See  Geum  urbanum. 
Herb-must ich.     Sec  Thymus  mastichin a. 
Herb-oJ "-grace.     See  Gratiola. 
Herb-trinity.     See  Anemone  Jlepa/im. 
He  re  alts' s  all-heal.     See  Laserpitium  chi- 
ronium, 

Hercules  bo'vii.  Cold  and  mercury 
dissolved  in  a  distillation  of  copperas,  nitre, 
and  sea-salt.     Violently  cathartic. 

HEREDITARY  DISEASE.  (From  her- 
ns, an  heir.)  A  disease  which  is  continued 
from  parents  to  their  children. 

HERMAPHRODITE.  (From  '£/=,*«, 
Mercury,  and  Affooflu,  Venus,  i.  e.  par- 
taking of  both  sexes.)  The  true  herma- 
phrodite of  the  ancients  was,  the  man  with 
male  organs  of  generation,  and  the  female 
stature  of  body,  that  is,  narrow  chest  and 
large  pelvis  ;  or  the  woman  with  female  or- 
gans of  generation,  and  the  male  stature  of 
body,  that  is,  broad  chest  and  narrow  pei  - 
vis.  The  term  is  now,  however,  used  to 
express  any  hisus  natutm  wherein  the  parts 
of  generation  appear  to  be  a  mixture  of  both 
sexes. 

Herme'tic.  (From  'F.p/w  Mercury.) 
In  the  language  of  the  ancient  chemists, 
Hermes  was  the  lather  of  chemistry,  and 
the  Hermetic  seal  was  the  closing  the  end 
of  a  glass  vessel  while  in  a  state  of  fusion, 
according  to  the  usage  of  chemists. 
Hermodeiclyl.  See  Hermodactylus. 
HERMODA'CTYLUS.  (%«JW7tMof, 
Etymologists  have  always  derived  this  word 
from  Eftwxf,  Mercury,  and  fuKivxts,  a  finger. 
It  is,  however,  probably  named  from  Ha  - 
ini/s,  a  river  in  Asia,  upon  whose  banks  it 
grows,  and  Jaa7t/A«,  a  dale,  which  it  is 
like.)  The  root  ol  a  species  of  colohicuni, 
not  yet  ascertained,  but  supposed  to  be  the 
Colchicine  il/yricioii  of  Linnaeus,  of  the 
shape  of  a  heart,  flattened  on  one  side, 
with  a  furrow  on  the  other,  of  a  white  co- 
lour, compact  and  solid,  yet  easy  to  cut  or 
powder.     This  root,    which   has  a    \i- 
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sweetish,  farinaceous  taste,  and  no  rem 
able  smell,  is  imported  from  Turkey.  It- 
use  is  totally  laid  aside  in  the  practice  of  the 
present  day.  Formerly  the  roots  were  es- 
teemed as  cathartics,  which  power  is  wanting 
in  those  that  reach  this  country. 

HERNIA.  (From  levej,  a"  branch;  from 
its  protruding  out  of  its  place.)  A  rupture. 
Surgeons  understand,  by  the  term  hern  in, 
a  tumour  formed  by  the"  protrusion  of  some 
of  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen  out  of  that 
cavity  into  a  kind  of  sac,  composed  of 
the  portion  of  peritoneum,  which  is  pushed 
before  them.  However,  there  are  certainly 
some  cases  which  will  not  be  comprehended 
in  this  definition  ;  either  because  the  parts 
are  not  protruded  at  all,  or  have  no  hernial 
sac,  as  the  reader  will  learn  in  the  course  of 
this  article. 

The  places  in  which  these  swellings  most 
frequently  make  their  appearance,  are  the 
groin,  the  navel,  the  labia  pudendi,  and  the 
upper  and  forepart  of  the  thigh  ;  they  do. 
also  occur  at  every  point  of  the  anterior  part 
of  the  abdomen ;  and  there  are  several  less 
common  instances,  in  which  hernial  tumours 
present  themselves  at  the  foramen  ovale,  in 
the  perineum,  in  the  vagina,  at  the  ischiatic 
notch,  &c. 

The  parts,  which  by  being  thrust  forth 
from  the  cavity,  in  which  they  ought  natu- 
rally to  remain,  mostly  produce  hernia,  are 
either  a  portion  of  the  omentum,  or  a  part  of 
the  intestinal  canal,  or  both  together.  But 
the  stomach,  the  liver,  the  spleen,  uterus, 
ovaries,  bladder,  &c.  have  been  known  to 
form  the  contents  of  some  hernial  tu- 
mours. 

From  these  two  circumstances  of  situ- 
ation and  contents,  are  derived  all  the  differ- 
ent appellations  by  which  hernise  are  dis- 
tinguished. If  a  portion  of  intestine  only 
forms  the  contents  of  the  tumour,  it  is 
■ailed  enlerocele ;  if  a  piece  of  omentum 
only,  epiplocele;  and  if  both  intestine  and 
omentum'  contribute  to  the  formation  of  a 
tumour,  it  is  called  enlero-epiplocde.  When 
the  contents  of  a  hernia  are  protruded  at 
the  abdominal  ring,  but  only  pass  as  low  as 
the  groin,  or  labium  pudendi,  the  case  re- 
ceives the  name  of  bubonocele  or  inguinal 
hernia ;  when  the  parts  descend  into  the 
scrotum,  it  is  called  an  oscheocele  or  scrotal 
hernia.  The  crural,  or  femoral  hernia,  is 
the  name  given  to  that  winch  takes  place 
below  Poupart's  ligament.  When  the  bow- 
els protrude  at  the  navel,  the  case  is  named 
an  exomphalos,  or  umbilical  hernia;  and 
ventral  is  the  epithet  given  to  the  swelling, 
when  it  occurs  at  any  other  promiscuous  part 
of  the  front  of  the  abdomen.  The  congenital 
rupture,  is  a  very  particular  case, in  which  the 
protruded  viscera  are  not  covered  with  a 
common  hernial  sac  of  peritoneum,  but  arc 
lodged  in  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis, 
in  contact  with  the  testicle;  and,  as  must  be 
ious.  it  is  itot  nwned.  like  hernise  in  jre- 


neral,    from  its  situation,  or    contents, 
from  the  circumstance   of   its  existing  from 
the  time  of  birth. 

When  the  hernial  contents  lie  quietly  in 
the  sac,  and  admit  of  being  readily  put  ! 
into  the  abdomen,  it   is  termed  a  rcdut 
hernia;  and  when    they  suffer  no  constric- 
tion, yet  cannot  be  put  back,  owing  to  adhe- 
sions, or   their  large   size  in  relation  to 
aperture,  through  which  they  have  to  p 
the  hernia    is  termed  irreducible.       An  in- 
carcerate   or    strangulated    hernia,    signifies 
one  which  not  only  cannot  he  reduced,  but 
suffers  constriction;    so   that,  if  a  pic - 
intestine  be  protruded,  the  pressure  to  which 
it  is  subjected  stops  the  passage  of  its  contents 
onward  towards  the  anus,  makes  the  bo 
inflame,  and  brings  on  a  train  of  most  alarm- 
ing and  often  fatal  consequences. 

The  general  symptoms  of  a  hernia  whicli 
is  reducible  and  free  from  strangulation,  are 
—  an  indolent  tumour  at  some  point  of  the 
parietes  of  the  abdomen;    most  frequently 
descending  out   of    the  abdominal  ring,  or 
from  just  below  Poupart's  ligament,  ov  i 
out  of  the  navel  ;  but  occasionally  from 
rious  other  situations.     The  swelling  mo 
originates  suddenly,  except  in  the  circum- 
stances above  related  ;  and  it  is  subject 
change  of  size,  being  smaller  when  tin 
tient  lies  down   upon  his  back,  and  le 
when  he  stands  up,  or  draws  in  his  breath. 
The   tumour    frequently    diminishes    v. 
pressed,  and  grows   large   again  when  the 
pressure  is  removed.      Its   size  and  tension 
often  increase  after  a  meal,  or  when  the  pa- 
tient is  flatulent.     Patients  with  hernia,  are 
apt  to  be  troubled   with  colic,  eonstip 
and  vomiting,  in  consequence  of  the  unnatu- 
ral situation  of    the    bowels.      Very  often, 
however,  the  functions  of  the  viscera  seem 
to  suffer  little  or  no  interruption. 

If  the  case  be  an  enlerocele,  and  the  | 
tion  of  the  intestine  be  small,  the  tumotJ 
small  in  proportion  ;  but  though  small,  yet, 
if  the  gut  be  distended  with  wind,  inflamed, 
or  have  any  degree  of  stricture  made  on  it, 
it  will  be  tense,  resist  the  impression  of  the 
linger,  and  give  pain  upon  being  handled. 
On  the  contrary  if  there  be  no  stricture, 
and  the  intestine  suffers  no  degree  of  inflam- 
mation, let  the  prolapsed  piece  be  of  what 
length  it  may,  and  the  tumour  of  whatever 
size,  yet  the  tension  will  be  little,  and  no 
pain  will  attend  the  handling  it ;  upon  the 
patient's  coughing,  it  will  leel  as  if  it  was 
blown  into  ;  and,  in  general,  it  will  be  found 
very  easily  returnable.  A  guggling  I 
is  often  made  when  the  bowel  is  ascending 

If  the  hernia  be  an  epiplocele,  or  on 
the  omental  kind,  the  tumour  has  a  more 
flabby  and  a  more  unequal  feel ;  it  is  in  ge- 
neral perfectly  indolent,  is  more  compres- 
sible, and  (if  in  the  scrotum)  is  more  oblong 
and  less  round  than  the  swelling  occasioned 
in  the  same  situation  by  an  intestinal  hernia  ; 
and, if  the  quantity  be  large,  and  the  p 
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,  iult,  it  is,  in  some  measure,  distinguish- 
i,y  its  greater  freight. 

If  the  ense  be  r,ii  entero-epiplocele,  that  is, 
one  consisting;  of  both  intestine  and  omen- 
tum, the  characteristic  marks  will  be  less 
clear  than  in  cither  of  the  simple  cases  ;  but 
the  disease  may  easily  be  distinguished  from 
every  other  one,  by  any  body  in  the  habit  of 
making  the  examination. 

HE'RNIA  CE'REBRl.  Fungus  cerebri. 
This  name  is  given  to  a  tumour  which  every 
now  and  then  rises  from  the  brain,  through 
an  ulcerated  opening  in  the  dura  mater,  and 
protrudes  through  a  perforation  in  the  cra- 
nium, made  by  the  previous  application  of  the 
trephine. 

HE'RNIA  CONGE  NITA.  (So  called 
because  it  is,  as  it  were,  born  with  the  per- 
son.) This  species  of  hernia  consists  in  the 
adhesion  of  a  protruded  portion  of  intestine 
or  omentum  to  the  testicle,  after  its  descent 
into  the  scrotum.  This  adhesion  takes 
place  while  the  testicle  is  yet  in  the  abdo- 
men. Upon  its  leaving  the  abdomen,  it  draws 
the  adhering  intestine,  or  omentum,  along 
with  it  into  the  scrotum,  where  it  forms  the 
hernia  congenita. 

From  the  term  congenital,  we  might  sup- 
pose that  this  hernia  always  existed  at  the 
time  of  birth.  The  protrusion,  however, 
seldom  occurs  till  after  this  period,  on  the 
operation  of  the  usual  exciting  causes  of 
hernia  in  general.  The  congenital  hernia 
does  not  usually  happen  till  some  months 
after  birth  ;  in  some  instances  not  till  a  late 
period.  Mr.  Hey  relates  a  case,  in  which 
a  hernia  congenita  was  first  formed  in  a 
young  man,  aged  sixteen,  whose  right  testis 
had,  a  little  while  before  the  attack  of  the 
disease,  descended  into  the  scrotum.  It 
s  probable  that,  in  cases  of  hernia  con- 
genita, which  actually  take  place  when  the 
le  descends  into  the  scrotum  before 
birth,  the  event  may  commonly  be  referred, 
as  observed  above,  to  the  testicle  having  con- 
tracted an  adhesion  to  a  piece  of  intestine,  or 
of  the  omentum,  in  its  passage  to  the  ring. 
Wrisberg  found  one  testicle  which  had  not 
passed  the  ring1,  adhering,  by  means  of  a  few 
slender  filaments,  to  the  omentum, just  above 
this  aperture,  in  an  infant  that  died  a  few  days 
after  birth. 

Excepting  the  impossibility  of  feeling  the 
testicle  in  hernia  congenita,  as  we  can  in 
most  cases  of  bubonocele,  (which  criterion 
Mr.  Samuel  Cooper,  in  his  Surgical  Dic- 
tionary, observes,  Mr.  Pott  should  have 
tioned,)  the  following  account  is  very 
excellent.  "  The  appearance  of  a  hernia, 
in  very  early  infancy,  will  always  make  it 
probable  that  it  is  of  this  kind  ;  but  in  an 
adult,  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  his 
rupture  to  be  of  this  sort,  but  his  having 
been  afflicted  with  it  from  his  infancy;  there 
is  no  external  mark  or  character,  whereby 
it  can  be  certainly  distinguished  from  the 
•ontained    in  a  common   hernial 


neither  would  it  be  of  any  material  use  in 
practice,  if  there  was." 

HERNIA  CRURA'LIS.  Femoral  her- 
nia. The  parts  composing  this  kind  of  her- 
nia, are  always  protruded  under  Poupart's 
ligament,  and  the  swelling  is  situated  toward 
the  inner  part  of  the  bend  of  the  thigh. 
The  rupture  descends  on  the  side  of  the 
femoral  artery  and  vein,  between  these  ves- 
sels and  the  os  pubis.  Females  are  particu- 
larly subject  to  this  kind  of  rupture  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  breadth  of  their  pelvis, 
while  in  them  the  inguinal  hernia  is  rare. 
It  has  been  computed,  that  nineteen  out  of 
twenty  married  women,  afflicted  with  herni;i, 
have  thi  3  kind ;  but  that  not  one  out  of  an 
hundred  unmarried  females,  or  out  of  the 
same  number  of  men,  have  this  form  of  the 
disease.  The  situation  of  the  tumour  makes 
it  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  an  enlarged 
inguinal  gland ;  and  many  fatal  events  are 
recorded  to  have  happened  from  the  sur- 
geon's ignorance  of  the  existence  of  the 
disease.  A  gland  can  only  become  enlarged 
by  the  gradual  effects  of  inflammation ;  the 
swelling  of  a  crural  hernia  comes  on  in  a 
momentary  and  sudden  manner  ;  and  when 
strangulated,  occasions  the  train  of  symp- 
toms described  in  the  account  of  the  hernia 
incarccrata,  which  symptoms  an  enlarged 
gland  could  never  occasion.  Such  circum- 
stances seem  to  be  sufficiently  discrimina- 
tive ;  though  the  feel  of  the  two  kinds  of 
swelling  is  often  not  in  itself  enough 
to  make  the  surgeon  decided  in  his  opinion. 
A  femoral  hernia  may  be  mistaken  for  a 
bubonocele,  when  the  expanded  part  of 
the  swelling  lies  over  Poupart's  ligament. 
As  the  taxis  and  operation  for  the  first 
case  ought  to  be  done  differently  from  those 
for  the  latter,  the  error  may  lead  to  very 
bad  consequences.  The  femoral  hernia, 
however,  may  always  be  discriminated,  bj 
the  neck  of  the  tumour  having  Poupart's 
ligament  above  it.  In  the  bubonocele,  the 
angle  of  the  pubes  is  behind  and  below  this 
part  of  the  sac;  but  in  the  femoral  hernia, 
it  is  on  the  same  horizontal  level,  a  little  on 
the  inside  of  it. 

Until  very  lately,  the  stricture,  in  c 
of  femoral  hernia,  was  always  supposed  to 
be  produced  by  the  lower  border  of  the  ex- 
ternal oblique  muscle,  or,  as  it  is  termed, 
Poupart's  ligament.  A  total  change  <>;' 
surgical  opinion  on  this  subject  has,  how- 
ever, latterly  taken  place,  in  consequence 
of  the  accurate  observations  first  made  in 
1768,  by  Gimbernat,  surgeon  to  the  king 
of  Spain.  In  the  crural  hernia,  (says  he,) 
the  aperture  through  which  the  parts  issue- 
is  not  formed  by  two  bands,  (as  in  the  in- 
guinal hernia,)  but  it  is  a  foramen,  ah 
round,  proceeding  from  the  internal  mar- 
gin of  the  crural  arch,  (Poupart's  liga- 
ment,) near  its  insertion  into  the  branch 
of  the  os  pubis,  between  the  bone  and  the 
iliac  vein,  so  that  in  this  hernia,  the  branch 
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of  the  os  pubis,  is  situated  more  internally 
than  the  intestine,  and  a  little  behind ;  the 
vein  externally,  and  behind  :  and  the  in- 
1  crnal  border  of  the  arch  before.  Now  it  is 
this  border  which  always  forms  the  strangu- 
lation. 

He'rnia  flatulk'nta.  A  swelling  of  the 
side,  caused  by  air  that  has  escaped  through 
the  pleura. 

He'rnia  gc'tturis.  Bronchocele,  or 
tumour  of  the  bronchial  gland. 

HE'RNIA  HUMO'RALIS.  Inflamma- 
tio  testis  Orchitis.  Swelled  testicle.  A 
very  common  symptom,  attending  a  go- 
norrhoea, is  a  swelling  of  the  testicle,  which 
is  only  sympathetic,  and  not  venereal, 
because  the  same  symptoms  follow  every 
kind  of  irritation  on  the  urethra,  whether 
produced  by  strictures,  injections,  or  bou- 
gies. Such  symptoms  are  not  similar  to 
the  actions  arising  from  the  application 
of  venereal  matter,  for  suppuration  sel- 
dom occurs,  and,  when  it  does,  the  matter 
is  not  venereal.  The  swelling  and  inflam- 
mation appear  suddenly,  and  as  suddenly 
disappear,  or  go  from  one  testicle  to  the 
other.  The  epididymis  remains  swelled, 
however,  even  for  a  considerable  time  after- 
ward. 

The  first  appearance  of  swelling  is  gene- 
rally a  soft  pulpy  fulness  of  the  body  of 
the  testicle,  which  is  tender  to  the  touch ; 
this  increases  to  a  hard  swelling,  accompa- 
nied with  considerable  pain.  The  epididy- 
mis, towards  the  lower  end  of  the  testicle, 
is  generally  the  hardest  part.  The  hard- 
ness and  swelling,  however,  often  pervade 
the  whole  of  the  epididymis.  The  spermatic 
cord,  and  especially  the  vas  deferens,  are 
often  thickened,  and  sore  to  the  touch. 
The  spermatic  veins  sometimes  become  va- 
ricose. A  pain  in  the  loins,  and  sense  of 
weakness  there,  and  in  the  pelvis,  are  other 
casual  symptoms.  Colicky  pains ;  uneasi- 
ness in  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  flatulency ; 
sickness,  and  even  vomiting ;  are  not  un- 
frequent.  The  whole  testicle  is  swelled, 
and  not  merely  the  epididymis,  as  has  been 
asserted. 

The  inflammation  of  the  part  most  pro- 
bably arises  from  its  sympathizing  with  the 
urethra.  The  swelling  of  the  testicle  com- 
ing on,  either  removes  the  pain  in  making 
water,  and  suspends  the  discharge,  which 
does  not  return  till  such  swelling  begins  to 
subside,  or  else  the  irritation  in  the  urethra, 
first  ceasing,  produces  a  swelling  of  the.  tes- 
ticle, which  continues  till  the  pain  and  dis- 
charge return ;  thus  rendering  it  doubtful 
which  is  the  cause  and  which  the  effect. 
Occasionally,  however,  the  discharge  has 
become  more  violent,  though  the  testicle  has 
swelled;  and  such  swelling  has  even  been 
known  to  occur  after  the  discharge  has 
ceased ;  yet  the  latter  has  returned  with 
violence,  and  remained  as  long  as  the  hernia 
Humoralis, 


Hernia  humoralis,  with  stoppage  ot  the 
discharge,  is  apt  to  be  attended  with  stran- 
gury. A  very  singular  thing  is,  that  the  in- 
flammation more  frequently  comes  on  v 
the  irritation  in  the  urethra  is  going  off,  than 
when  at  its  height. 

The  enlargements  of  the  testicle,  from 
cancer  and  scrofula,  are  generally  slow  in 
their  progress  :  that  of  an  hernia  humoralis 
very  quick. 

HE'RNIA  INCARCERA'TA.  hence. 
rated  hernia.  Strangulated  hernia,  or  a 
hernia  with  stricture.  The  symptoms  are  a 
swelling  in  the  groin,  &c.  resisting  the  im- 
pressions of  the  fingers.  If  the  hernia  be  of 
the  intestinal  kind,  it  is  generally  painful  to 
the  touch,  and  the  pain  is  increased  by 
coughing,  sneezing,  or  standing  upright. 
These  are  the  very  first  symptoms ;  and,  if 
they  are  not  relieved,  are  soon  followed  by 
others;  viz.  a  sickness  at  the  stomach,  a 
frequent  retching,  or  inclination  to  vomit,  a 
stoppage  of  all  discharge  per  anum,  attended 
with  frequent  hard  pulse,  and  some  degree 
of  fever.  These  are  the  first  symptoms ; 
and  if  they  are  not  appeased  by  the  return 
of  the  intestine,  that  is,  if  the  attempts  made 
for  this  purpose  do  not  succeed,  the  sickness 
becomes  more  troublesome,  the  vomiting 
more  frequent,  the  pain  more  intense,  the 
tension  of  the  belly  greater,  the  fever  higher, 
and  a  general  restlessness  comes  on,  which 
is  very  terrible  to  bear.  When  this  is  the 
state  of  the  patient,  no  time  is  to  be  lost; 
a  very  little  delay  is  now  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence ;  and  if  the  one  single  remedy 
which  the  disease  is  now  capable  of,  be  not 
administered  immediately,  it  will  generally 
baffle  every  other  attempt.  This  remedy  is 
the  operation  whereby  the  parts  engaged  in 
the  stricture  may  be  set  free.  If  this  be 
not  now  performed,  the  vomiting  is  soon 
exchanged  for  a  convulsive  hiccough,  and  a 
frequent  gulping  up  of  bilious  matter :  the 
tension  of  the  belly,  the  restlessness  and 
fever,  having  been  considerably  increased 
for  a  few  hours,  the  patient  suddenly  be- 
comes perfectly  easy,  the  belly  subsides,  the 
pulse,  from  having  been  hard,  full,  and  fre- 
quent, becomes  low,  languid,  and  generally 
interrupted;  and  the  skin,  especially  that  of 
the  limbs,  cold  and  moist;  the  eyes  have 
now  a  languor  and  glassiness,  a  lack  lustre 
not  easy  to  be  described  :  the  tumour  of  the 
part  disappears,  and  the  skin  covering  it 
sometimes  changes  its  natural  colour  for  a 
livid  hue  ;  but  whether  it  keeps  or  loses  its 
colour,  it  has  an  emphysematous  feel,  a 
crepitus  to  the  touch,  which  will  easily  be 
eonceived  by  all  who  have  attended  to  it, 
but  is  not  easy  to  convey  an  idea  of  by 
words.  This  crepitus  is  the  too  sure  in- 
dicator of  gangrenous  mischief  within.  In 
this  state,  the  gut  either  goes  up  sponta- 
neously, or  is  returned  with  the  smallest 
degree  of  pressure ;  a  discharge  is  made  by 
stool,   and   the  patient  is  generally  much 


pleased  at  the  ease  he  finds ;  but  this  plea- 
sure is  of  short  duration,  for  the  hiccough 
and  the  cold  sweats  continuing  and  increas- 
ing, with  the  addition  of  spasmodic  rigours 
and  subtultus  tendinum,  the  tragedy  soon 
finishes. 

HE'RNIA  INCUINA'LIS.  Bubonocele. 
Inguinal  hernia.  The  hernia  inguinalis  is 
so  called  because  it  appears  in  both  sexes 
at  the  groin.  It  is  one  of  the  divisions 
of  hernia,  and  includes  all  those  hernias  in 
which  the  parts  displaced  pass  out  of  the 
abdomen  through  the  ring,  that  is,  the  arch 
formed  by  the  aponeurosis  of  the  muscu- 
lus  obliquus  externus  in  the  groin,  for  the 
passage  of  the  spermatic  vessels  in  men, 
and  the  round  ligament  in  women.  The 
parts  displaced  that  form  the  hernia,  the 
part  into  which  they  fall,  the  manner  of  the 
hernia  being  prod  uced,  and  the  time  it  has 
'•ontinued,  occasion  great  difference?  in  this 
disorder.  There  are  three  different  parts 
that  may  produce  a  hernia  in  the  groin, 
viz.  one  or  more  of  the  intestines,  the  epip- 
loon, and  the  bladder.  That  which  is 
formed  by  one  or  more  of  the  intestines, 
was  called  by  the  ancients  enterocele. 
The  intestine  which  most  frequently  pro- 
duces the  hernia,  is  the  ilium:  hecause, 
being  placed  in  the  iliac  region,  it  is  nearer 
the  groin  than  the  rest :  but  notwithstand- 
ing the  situation  of  the  other  intestines, 
Which  seems  not  to  allow  of  their  coming 
near  the  groin,  we  often  find  the  jejunum, 
and  frequently  also  a  portion  of  the  colon 
and  caecum,  included  in  the  hernia.  It 
must  be  remembered,  that  the  mesentery 
and  mesocolon  are  membranous  substances, 
capable  of  extension,  which,  by  little  and 
little,  are  sometimes  so  far  stretched  by 
the  weight  of  the  intestines,  as  to  escape 
with  the  ilium,  in  this  species  of  hernia. 
The  hernia  made  by  the  epiploon,  is  called 
epiplocele;  as  that  caused  by  the  epiploon 
and  any  of  the  intestines  together,  is  called 
r.nlero  epiplocele.  The  hernia  of  the  blad- 
der is  called,  crystocele.  Hernia  of  the  blad- 
der is  uncommon,  and  has  seldom  been 
known  to  happen  but  in  conjunction  with 
some  of  the  other  viscera.  When  the  parts, 
having  passed  through  the  abdominal  rings, 
descend  no  lower  than  the  groin,  it  is 
called  an  incomplete  hernia;  when  they 
fall  into  the  scrotum  in  men,  or  into  the 
labia  pudendi  in  women,  it  is  then  termed 
complete. 

The  marks  of  discrimination  between 
?ome  other  diseases  and  inguinal  herniae 
are  these  : — 

The  disorders  in  which  a  mistake  may 
possibly  be  made,  are  the  circocele,  bubo, 
hydrocele,  and  hernia  humoralis,  or  inllamed 
testicle. 

For  au  account  of  the  manner  of  distin- 
guishing circocele  from  a  bubonocele,  see 
( Hrcocele. 

■  ircumscribed  ineompre«iblc  hanl- 
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Bess,  the  situation  of  the  tumour,  and  its 
being  free  from  all  connexion  with  the  sper- 
matic process,  will  sufficiently  point  out  its 
being  a  bubo,  at  least  while  it  is  in  a  recent 
state  ;  and  when  it  is  in  any  degree  suppura- 
ted, he  must  have  a  very  small  share  of  the 
tactus  crudilus  who  cannot  feel  the  difference 
between  matter,  and  either  a  piece  of  intes- 
tine or  omentum. 

The  perfect  equality  of  the  whole  tumour, 
the  freedom  and  smallness  of  the  spermatic 
process  above  it,  the  power  of  feeling  the 
spermatic  vessel.-,  and  the  vas  deferens  in 
that  process ;  its  being  void  of  pain  upon 
being  handled,  the  fluctuation  of  the  water, 
the  gradual  formation  of  the  swelling,  its 
having  begun  below  and  proceeded  upwards, 
its  not  being  affected  by  any  posture  or  ac- 
tion of  the  patient,  nor  increased  by  his 
coughing  or  sneezing,  together  with  the  ab- 
solute impossibility  of  feeling  the  testicle  at 
the  bottom  of  the  scrotum,  will  always,  to  an 
intelligent  person,  prove  the  disease  to  be- 
hydrocele. 

Mr.  Pott,  however,  allows  that  there  are- 
some  exceptions  in  which  the  testicle  cannot 
be  felt  at  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum,  in  cases 
of  hernia.  In  recent  bubonoceles,  while  the 
hernial  sac  is  thin,  has  not  been  long,  or  very 
much  distended,  and  the  scrotum  still  pre- 
serves a  regularity  of  figure,  the  testicle  may 
almost  always  be  easily  felt  at  the  inferior 
and  posterior  part  of  the  tumour.  But  in 
old  ruptures,  which  have  been  long  down, 
in  which  the  quantity  of  contents  is  large, 
the  sac  considerably  thickened,  and  the  scro- 
tum of  an  irregular  figure,  the  testicle  fre- 
quently cannot  be  felt  ;  neither  is  it  in  gene- 
ral easily  felt  in  the  congenital  hernia,  for 
obvious  reasons. 

In  the  hernia  humoralis,  the  pain  in  the 
testicle,  its  enlargement,  the  hardened  state 
of  the  epididymis,  and  the  exemption  of  the 
spermatic  cord  from  all  unnatural  fulness, 
are  such  marks  as  cannot  easily  be  mistaken ; 
not  to  mention  the  generally  preceding  gonor- 
rhoea. But  if  any  doubt  still  remains  of  the 
true  nature  of  the  disease,  the  progress  of 
it  from  above  downwards,  its  different  state 
and  size  in  different  postures,  particularly 
lying  and  standing,  together  with  its  descent 
and  ascent,  will,  if  duly  attended  to,  put  it 
out  of  all  doubt  that  the  tumour  is  a  true 
hernia. 

When  an  inguinal  hernia  does  not  descend 
through  the  abdominal  ring,  but  only  into 
the  canal  for  the  spermatic  cord,  it  is  covered 
by  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique 
muscle,  and  the  swelling  is  small  and  un- 
defined. 

Now  and  then,  the  testicle  does  not  de- 
scend into  the  scrotum  till  a  late  period. 
The  first  appearance  of  this  body  at  the 
ring,  in  order  to  get  into  its  natural  situa- 
tion, might  be  mistaken  for  that  of  a  hernia, 
were  the  surgeon  not  to  pay  attention  to  the 
nee  of  the  testicle    from  the  Btrotum, 
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and  the  peculiar  sensation  occasioned  by 
pressing  the  swelling. 

HERNIA  ISCHIATICA.  A  rupture  at 
the  ischiatic  notch.  This  is  very  rare.  A 
case,  however,  which  Was  strangulated,  and 
undiscovered  till  after  death,  is  related  in 
Mr.  A.  Cooper's  second  part  of  his  work  on 
hernia.  The  disease  happened  in  a  young 
man  aged  27.  On  opening  the  abdomen, 
the  ilium  was  found  to  have  descended  on 
the  right  side  of  the  rectum  into  the  pelvis  ; 
and  a  fold  of  it  was  protruded  into  a  small 
sac,  which  passed  out  of  the  pelvis  at  the 
ischiatic  notch.  The  intestine  was  adherent 
to  the  sac  at  two  points :  the  strangulated 
part,  and  about  three  inches  on  each  side 
were  very  black.  The  intestines  towards 
the  stomach,  were  very  much  distended  with 
air,  and  here  and  there  had  a  livid  spot  on 
them.  A  dark  spot  was  even  found  on  the 
stomach  itself,  just  above  the  pylorus.  The 
•  olon  was  exceedingly  contracted,  as  far  as 
its  sigmoid  flexure.  A  small  orifice  was 
found  in  the  side  of  the  pelvis,  in  front  of, 
but  a  little  above  the  sciatic  nerve,  and  on 
the  forepart  of  the  pyriformis  muscle.  The 
sac  lay  under  the  glutaeus  maximus  muscle, 
and  its  orifice  Was  before  the  internal  iliac 
artery,  below  the  obturator  artery,  but  above 
the  vein. 

He'rnia  intestina'lis.  See  Hernia  in- 
guinalis. 

He'rnia  lachryma'lis.  When  the  tears 
pass  through  the  puncta  lachrymalia,  but 
stagnate  in  the  sacculus  lachrymalis,  the 
tumour  is  styled  hernia  lachrymalis  with 
little  propriety  or  precision.  It  is  with  equal 
impropriety  called  by  Anel,  a  dropsy  of  the 
lachrymal  sac. 

If  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  is  pressed, 
and  an  aqueous  humour  flows  out,  the  dis- 
ease is  {he  fistula  lachrymalis. 

HE'RNIA  MESENTE'RICA.  Mesente- 
ric hernia.  If  one  of  the  layers  of  the  me- 
sentery be  torn  by  a  blow,  while  the  other 
remains  in  its  natural  state,  the  intestines 
may  insinuate  themselves  into  the  aperture 
and  form  a  kind  of  hernia.  The  same  con- 
sequences may  result  from  a  natural  deficien- 
cy in  one  of  these  layers.  Mr.  A.  Cooper 
relates  a  case,  in  which  all  the  small  intes- 
tines, except  the  duodenum,  were  thus  cir- 
cumstanced. The  symptoms  during  life 
were  unknown. 

HE'RNIA  MESOCO'LICA.  Mesocolic 
hernia.  So  named  by  Mr.  A.  Cooper,  when 
the  bowels  glide  between  layers  of  the  me- 
socolon. Every  surgeon  should  be  aware  that 
*he  intestines  may  be  strangulated  from  the 
following  causes  :  1.  Apertures  in  the  omen- 
tum, mesentery,  or  mesocolon,  through 
which  the  intestine  protrudes.  2.  Adhesions, 
leaving  an  aperture,  in  which  a  piece  of  in- 
testine becomes  confined.  3.  Membranous 
bands  at  the  mouths  of  hernial  sacs,  which 
becoming  elongated  by  the  frequent  protru- 
sion and  return  of  the  viscera,  surround  the 


intestine,  so  as  to  strangulate  them  with i 
abdomen  when  returned  from  the 

HE'RNIA  OMENTA'LIS.  Epiplocek.  A 
rupture  of  the  omentum  ;  or  a  protrusion  of 
omentum  through  apertures  in  the  inte- 
guments of  the  belly.  Sometimes,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Sharpe,  so  large  a  quantity  of  th(> 
omentum  hath  fallen  into  the  scrotum  that 
its  weight,  drawing  the  stomach  and  I. 
downwards,  have  excited  vomiting,  inflam- 
mation, and  symptoms  similar  to  those  of  the 
bubonocele. 

HE'RNIA  PERINEA'LIS.  Perineal  her- 
nia. In  men,  the  parts  protrude  between 
the  bladder  and  rectum  ;  in  women,  bet . 
the  rectum  and  vagina.  The  hernia  dor 
project  so  as  to  form  an  external  tumour ;  and, 
in  men,  its  existence  can  only  be  distinguish- 
ed by  examining  in  the  rectum.  In  women, 
it  may  be  detected  both  from  this  part  and 
the  vagina. 

HE'RNIA  PHRE'NICA.  Phrenic  hef. 
nia.  The  abdominal  viscera  are  occasion- 
ally protruded  through  the  diaphragm,  either 
through  some  of  the  natural  apertures  in  this 
muscle,  or  deficiencies,  or  wounds  and  lace- 
rations in  it.  The  second  kind  of  case  is  the 
most  frequent.  Morgagni  furnishes  an  in- 
stance of  the  first.  Two  cases  related  by 
Dr.  Macauley,  and  two  others  by  Mr.  A. 
Cooper,  are  instances  of  the  second  sort. 
And  another  case  has  been  lately  recorded 
by  the  latter  gentleman,  affording  an  exam- 
ple of  the  third  kind.  Hildanus,  Pare,  Petit, 
Schenck,  &c.  also  mention  cases  of  phrenic 
hernia. 

HE'RNIA  PUDENDA'LIS.  Pudendal 
hernia.  This  is  the  name  assigned  by  Mr. 
A.  Cooper  to  that  which  descends  between 
the  vagina  and  ramus  ischii,  and  forms 
an  oblong  tumour  in  the  labium,  traceable 
-within  the  pelvis,  as  far  as  the  os  uteri. 
Mr.  C.  thinks  this  case  has  sometimes 
been  mistaken  for  a  hernia  of  the  foramen 
ovale. 

HE'RNIA  SCROTA'LIS.  Herniaoschea- 
lis.  Hernia  enteroscheocele.  Oscheocele.  Pa- 
racelsus calls  it  crepatura.  When  the  omen- 
tum, the  intestine,  or  both,  descend  into  the 
scrotum,  it  has  these  appellations;  when 
the  omentum  only,  it  is  called  epiploscheocek. 
It  is  styled  a  perfect  rupture  in  contradis- 
tinction to  a  bubonocele,  which  is  the  sam' 
disorder;  but  the  descent  is  not  so  great. 
The  hernia  scrotalis  is  distinguished  into  the 
true  and  false  :  in  the  former,  the  omentum 
or  intestine,  or  both,  fall  into  the  scrotum ; 
in  the  latter,  an  inflammation,  or  a  fluid, 
causes  a  tumour  in  this  part,  as  in  hernia 
humoralis,  or  hydrocele.  Sometimes  seba- 
ceous matter  is  collected  in  the  scrotum; 
and  this  hernia  is  called  sieatocele. 

HE'RNIA  THYROIDEA'LIS.  Herniafo- 
raminis  ovalis.  Thyroideal  hernia.  In  the 
anterior  and  upper  part  of  the  obtura- 
tor ligament  there  is  an  opening,  through 
whidr  the  obturator  arterv.  vein.  arul  nTvr 
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proceed,  and  through  which  occasionally  a 
piece  of  omentum  or  intestine  is  protruded, 
covered  with  a  part  of  the  peritoneum, 
which  constitutes  the  hernial  sac. 

HE'RNIA  UMBILICA'LIS.  Epiploom- 
phalon.  Omphalocele.  Exomphalos.  Om- 
phalos, and  when  owing  to  flatulency, 
Pnaimatomphalos.  The  exomphalos,  or 
umbilical  rupture,  is  so  called  from  its  situa- 
tion, and  has  (like  other  hernia;)  for  its 
general  contents,  a  portion  of  intestine,  or 
omentum,  or  both.  In  old  umbilical  rup- 
tures, the  quantity  of  omentum  is  sometimes 
very  great.  Mr.  Ranby  says,  that  he  found 
two  ells  and  a  half  of  intestine  in  one  of 
these,  with  about  a  third  part  of  the  stomach, 
all  adhering  together. 

Mr.  Guy  and  Mr.  Nourse  found  the  liver 
in  the  sac  of  an  umbilical  hernia;  and 
Bohuius  says  that  he  did  also. 

But  whatever  are  the  contents,  they  are 
originally  contained  in  the  sac,  formed  by 
the  protrusion  of  the  peritoneum. 

In  recent  and  small  ruptures,  this  sac  is 
very  visible  ;  but  in  old  and  large  ones,  it  is 
broken  through  at  the  knot  of  the  navel, 
by  the  pressure  and  weight  of  the  content?, 
and  is  not  always  to  be  distinguished; 
which  is  the  reason  why  it  has  by  some  been 
doubted  whether  this  kind  of  rupture  has  a 
hernial  sac  or  not. 

Infants  are  very  subject  to  this  disease, 
in  a  small  degree,  from  the  separation  of  the 
funiculus  ;  but  in  general  they  either  get  rid 
of  it  as  they  gather  strength,  or  are  easily 
cured  by  wearing  a  proper  bandage.  It  is 
of  still  more  consequence  to  get  this  disor- 
der cured  in  females  than  in  males ;  that 
its  return,  when  they  are  become  adult  and 
pregnant,  may  be  prevented  as  much  as 
possible ;  for  at  this  time  it  often  happens, 
from  the  too  great  distention  of  the  belly,  or 
from  unguarded  motion,  when  the  parts  are 
upon  the  stretch. 

Dr.  Hamilton  has  met  with  about  two 
cases  annually  for  the  space  of  seventeen 
years,  of  umbilical  hernia,  which  strictly 
deserve  the  name  of  congenital  umbilical 
hernia.  The  funis  ends  in  a  sort  of  bag, 
containing  some  of  the  viscera,  whicli  pass 
out  of  the  abdomen  through  an  aperture  in 
the  situation  of  the  navel.  The  swelling  is 
not  covered  with  skin,  so  that  the  contents 
of  the  hernia  can  be  seen  through  the  then 
distended  covering  of  the  cord.  The  dis- 
ease is  owing  to  a  preternatural  deficiency  m 
the  abdominal  muscles,  and  the  hope  of  cure 
must  be  regulated  by  the  size  of  the  malfor- 
mation and  quantity  of  viscera  protruded. 

HE'RNIA  UTERI.  Hysterocele.  In- 
stances have  occurred  of  the  uterus  being 
thrust  through  the  rings  of  the  muscles; 
but  this  is  scarcely  to  be  discovered,  unless 
in  a  pregnant  state,  when  the  smugglings  of 
a  child  would  discover  tire   nature  ot    tht> 
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disease.  In  that  state,  however,  it  ceuld 
scarcely  ever  occur.  It  is  the  cerexis  of 
Hippocrates. 

HE'RNIA  VAGINALIS.  Elytrocele. 
Vaginal  hernia.  A  tumour  occurs  within 
the  os  externum  of  the  vagina.  It  is  elastic, 
but  not  painful.  When  compressed,  it 
readily  recedes,  but  is  reproduced  by  cough- 
ing, or  even  without  this,  when  the  pressure 
is  removed.  The  inconveniences  produced 
are  an  inability  to  undergo  much  exercise, 
or  exertion ;  for  every  effort  of  this  sort 
brings  on  a  sense  of  bearing  down.  The 
vaginal  hernia  protrudes  in  the  space  left 
between  the  uterus  und  rectum.  This  space 
is  bounded  below  by  the  peritoneum,  which 
membrane  is  forced  downwards,  towards  the 
perinseum  ;  but  being  unable  to  protrude 
further  in  that  direction,  is  pushed  towards 
the  back  part  of  the  vagina.  These  cases 
probably  are  always  intestinal.  Some  herniae 
protrude  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  vagina. 
He'rnia  varico'sa.  See  Circocele. 
He'r.ma  vento'sa.  See  Pneumatocele* 
1 1 17  RN I A  VE  N  T  RA'LIS.  Hypogas- 
trocele.  The  ventral  hernia  may  appear  at 
almost  any  point  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
belly,  but  is  most  frequently  found  between 
the  recti  muscles.  The  portion  of  intes- 
tine, &c.  &c.  is  always  contained  in  a  sac 
made  by  the  protrusion  of  the  peritonaeum. 
Mr.  A.  Cooper  imputes  its  causes  to  the 
dilatation  of  the  natural  foramina,  for  the 
transmission  of  vessels  to  congenital  defi- 
ciencies, lacerations,  und  wounds  of  the 
abdominal  muscles,  or  their  tendons.  In 
small  ventral  herniae,  a  second  fascia  is 
found  beneath  the  superficial  one ;  but  in 
large  ones  the  latter  is  the  only  one  co- 
vering the  sac. 

HE'RNIA  VESICALIS.  Hernia  cystica. 
Cystocele.  The  urinary  bladder  is  liable  to 
be  thrust  forth,  from  its  proper  situation, 
either  through  the  opening  in  the  oblique 
muscle,  like  the  inguinal  hernia,  or  under 
Poupart's  ligament,  in  the  same  manner  a* 
the  femoral. 

This  is  not  a  very  frequent  species  of  her- 
nia, but  does  happen,  and  has  as  plain  and 
determined  a  character  as  any  other. 

Hernia'ria.  (From  hernia,  a  rapture-; 
so  called  from  its  supposed  efficacy  in  curing 
ruptures.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Pentandria. 
Order,  Digynia.     Rupture-wort. 

Hernia'ria  gla'bra.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  rupture-wort.  Herniaria.  This 
plant,  though  formerly  esteemed  as  effica- 
cious in  the  cure  of  hernias,  appears  to  be 
destitute  not  only  of  such  virtues,  but  of  any 
other.  It  is  the  Herniaria  glabra  of  Lin- 
naeus ;    has  no  smell  nor  taste. 

HERNIOTOMY.  (Hernioiomia,  from 
hernia,  and  vi/xw,  to  cut.)  The  operation 
to  remove  the  strangulated  part  m  cases  of 
incarcerated  heriu& 
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HE'RPES.  (From  ipru,  to  creep  ;  be- 
cause it  creeps  and  spreads  about  the  skin.) 
Tetter^  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  lo- 
cales, and  order  dialyses,  of  Cullen,  distin- 
guished by  an  assemblage  of  numerous  lit- 
tle creeping  ulcers,  in  clusters,  itching  very 
much,  and  difficult  to  heal,  but  terminating 
in  furfuraceous  scales. 

Mr.  Bell,  in  his  treatise  on  ulcers,  ar- 
ranges the  herpes  among  the  cutaneous 
ulcers,  and  says,  that  all  the  varieties  of  im- 
portance may  be  comprehended  in  the  four 
following  species  :  1.  Herpes  farinosus,  or 
what  may  be  termed  the  dry  teller,  is  the 
most  simple  of  all  the  species  ;  it  appears  in- 
discriminately in  different  parts  of  the  body, 
but  most  commonly  on  the  face,  neck,  arms, 
and  wrists,  in  pretty  broad  spots  and  small 
pimples ;  these  are  generally  very  itchy, 
though  not  otherwise  troublesome  ;  and 
after  continuing  a  certain  time,  they  at  last 
fall  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder,  simi- 
lar to  fine  bran,  leaving  the  skin  below  per- 
fectly sound ;  and  again  returning  in  the 
form  of  a  red  efflorescence,  they  fall  off, 
and  are  renewed  as  before.  2.  Herpes  pus- 
fntosus.  This  species  appears  in  the  form 
of  pustules,  which  originally  are  separate 
and  distinct,  but  which  afterward  run  toge- 
ther in  clusters.  At  first,  they  seem  to  con- 
tain nothing  but  a  thin  watery  scrum,  which 
afterward  turns  yellow,  and,  exuding  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  part  affected,  it  at 
last  dries  into  a  thick  crust,  or  scab  ;  when 
this  falls  off,  the  skin  below  frequently  ap- 
pears entire,  with  only  a  slight  degree  of  red- 
ness on  its  surface  :  but  on  some  occasions, 
when  the  matter  lias  probably  been  more  acrid 
upon  the  scab  falling  off,  the  skin  is  found 
slightly  excoriated.  Eruptions  of  this  kind 
appear  most  frequently  on  the  face,  behind 
the  ears,  and  on  other  parts  of  the  head ; 
and  they  occur  most  commonly  in  children. 
3.  Herpes  miliaris.  The  miliary  tetter. 
This  breaks  out  indiscriminately  over  the 
whole  body  ;  but  more  frequently  about  the 
loins,  breast,  perineum,  scrotum,  and  in- 
guina,  than  in  other  parts.  It  generally 
appears  in  clusters,  though  sometimes  in 
distinct  rings,  or  circles,  of  very  minute 
pimples,  the  resemblance  of  which  to  the 
millet-seed,  has  given  rise  to  the  deno- 
mination of  the  species.  The  pimples  are 
at  first,  though  small,  perfectly  separate, 
and  contain  nothing  but  a  clear  lymph, 
which  in  the  course  of  this  disease,  is  ex- 
creted upon  the  surface,  and  there  forms 
into  small  distinct  scales ;  these,  at  last,  fall 
off,  and  leave  a  considerable  degree  of  in- 
flammation below,  that  still  continues  to  ex- 
ude fresh  matter,  which  likewise  forms  into 
•takes,  and  so  falls  off  as  before.  The  itch- 
ing, in  this  species  of  complaint,  is  always 
very  troublesome;  and  the  matter  dis- 
charged from  the  pimples  is  so  tough  and 
viscid,  that  every  thing  applied  to  the 


adheres,  so  as  to  occasion  much  trouble  and 
uneasiness  on  its  being  removed.  4.  Herpes 
exedens,  the  eating  and  corroding  tetter ;  so 
called  from  its  destroying  or  corroding  the 
parts  which  it  attacks,  appears  commonly 
at  first  in  the  form  of  several  small  painful 
ulcerations,  all  collected  into  larger  spots, 
of  different  sizes  and  of  various  figures,  with 
always  more  or  less  of  an  erysipelatous 
inflammation.  These  ulcers  discharge  lar»e 
quantities  of  a  thin,  sharp,  serous  matter; 
which  sometimes  forms  into  small  crusts 
that  in  a  short  time  fall  off ;  but  most  fre- 
quently the  discharge  is  so  thin  and  acrid  as 
to  spread  along  the  neighbouring  parts, 
where  it  soon  produces  the  same  kind  of 
sores.  Though  these  ulcers  do  not,  in  ge- 
neral, proceed  farther  than  the  cutis  vera, 
yet  sometimes  the  discharge  is  so  very  pene- 
trating and  corrosive  as  to  destroy  the  skin, 
cellular  substance,  and,  on  some  occasions, 
even  the  muscles  themselves.  It  is  this  spe- 
cies that  should  be  termed  the  depascent,  or 
phagedenic  ulcer,  from  the  great  destruction 
of  parts  which  it  frequently  occasions.  See 
Phagedrena. 

Herpes  ambclati'va.  A  species  of  ery- 
sipelas which  moves  from  one  part  to  an- 
other. 

He'rpes  coixa'ris.  Tetters  about' the 
neck. 

He'rpes  depa'scens.  The  same  as  herpes 
exedens.     See  Herpes. 

Herpes  esthio'mejyos.  Herpes  destroy- 
ing the  skin  by  ulceration. 

He'rpes  facie'j.  Red  pimples  common 
in  the  faces  of  adults. 

He'rpes  farino'sits.     See  Herpes. 

He'rpes  fe'rus.     Common  erysipelas. 

He'rpes  I'jtdica.  A  fiery,  itchy  herpes, 
peculiar  to  India. 

Hk'rpes  milia'ris.     See  Herpes. 

He'rpes  peri'scelis.  That  species  of 
erysipelas  known  by  the  name  of  shingles. 
See  Erysipelas. 

He'rpes  pustulo'sus.    See  Herpes. 

He'rpes  ra'piens.  Venereal  ulceration 
in  the  head. 

He'rpes  serpi'go.  A  name  given  to  the 
cutaneous  affection  popularly  called  a  ring- 
norm.  See  Psoriasis.  Till  the  recent  ob- 
servations of  Dr.  Willan,  this  disease  has  not 
been  well  discriminated  by  any  author, 
though  it  is  one  with  which  few  prectitioners 
are  unacquainted. 

Herpes  si'ecrs.  The  dry,  mealy  tetter 
round  the  knees. 

He'rpes  syphiliticus.  Herpes venereus. 
An  herpetic  venereal  eruption  on  the  skin. 

He'rpks  zo'ster.  Shingles  encircling 
the  body.     See  Erysipelas. 

Herpetic  eruptions.     See  Herpes. 

He'rpeton.  (From  fcT«,  to  creep.)  A 
creeping  pustule, or  ul 
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iticeship  to  his  father,  he  came  U>  Lon- 
don  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  resided  with 
Mr.  John  Hunter,  attending  also  the  lec- 
tures of  Dr.  Hunter.  His  assiduity  and 
skill  were  so  conspicuous,  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  superintend  the  dissecting  room, 
when  the  former  went  abroad  with  the 
army  in  1760.  He  then  studied  a  year  at 
Edinburgh,  and  in  1762  he  became  asso- 
ciated with  Dr.  Hunter  in  delivering  the 
anatomical  lectures,  and  he  was  afterward 
allowed  an  apartment  in  Windmill-street. 
Here  he  pursued  his  anatomical  investiga- 
tions, and  his  experimental  inquiries  into 
the  properties  of  the  blood,  of  which  he 
published  an  account  in  1771.  He  also 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  several 
papers  concerning  the  lymphatic  system  in 
birds  and  fishes,  for  which  he  received  the 
Copleyan  medal,  and  was  soon  after  elected 
a  fellow  of  that  body.  He  began  a  course 
of  lectures  alone  in  1772,  having  quitted 
Dr.  Hunter  two  years  before,  and  soon  be- 
came very  popular.  In  1774  he  published 
his  work  on  the  Lymphatic  System.  But 
not  long  after  his  life  was  terminated  by  a 
fever,  occasioned  by  a  wound  received  in 
dissecting  a  morbid  body,  in  the  35th  year 
of  his  age. 

Hexapha'rmacum.  (From  e£,  six,  and 
p<iflua«ov,  a  medicine.)  Any  medicine  in  the 
composition  of  which  are  six  ingredients. 

Hibk'knicus  la'pis.  See  Lapishihernicus. 

HIBISCUS.  (From  </?«,  a  stork,  who  is 
said  to  chew  it,  and  inject  it  as  a  clyster.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
naean  system.  Class,  Monadelphia.  Order, 
Polyandria. 

Hibiscus  ABEr.Mo'dCHus.  The  system- 
atic name  of  the  plant  whose  seeds  are  caHed 
musk-seed.  Abelmosrhus.  Granum  nwschi. 
Moschus  Arabum.  JEgyptia  moschala.  Ba- 
mia  moscltata.  Alcea.  Alcea  Indica.  Alcea 
JEgyptiaca  villosa.  Abrctte.  Abelmosch.  Abel- 
musk.  The  seeds  of  a  plant  called  the  musk- 
mallow,  which  have  the  flavour  of  musk. 
The  plant  Hibiscus  abdmoschus  of  Linnaeus, 
is  indigenous  in  Egypt,  and  in  many  parts 
of  both  the  Indies.  The  best  comes  from 
Martinico.  By  the  Arabians  the  seeds  are 
esteemed  cordial,  and  are  mixed  with  their 
coffee,  to  which  they  impart  their  fragrance. 
In  this  country  they  are  used  by  the  per- 
fumers. 

Hi'ccopgh.  Hiccup.  A  spasmodic  af- 
fection of  the  diaphragm,  generally  arising 
from  irritation  produced  by  acidity  in  the 
stomach,  error  of  diet,  ice. 

Hidro'a.  (From  «fyw,  sweat.)  A  pus- 
tular disease,  produced  by  sweating  in  hot 
weather. 

Hidro'crisis.  (From  *f/>ac,  sweat,  and 
xpiyu,  to  judge.)  A  judgment  formed  from 
the  sweat  of  the  patient. 

Hidro'nosos.  (Frnm  itf-m,  sweat,  and 
»•«»,  a  disease.)     The  sweatipg  sickness. 


Hidjiopi  retvb.  (From  tfyu;,  sweat,  and 
itupvrtt,  a  fever.)  The  sweating  fever,  or 
sickness.     See  Sudor  Anglicus, 

Hidro'tica.  (From  ifp»;,  sweat.)  Me- 
dicines which  cause  perspiration. 

Hidrotopoie'tica.  (From  <<fyo*,  sweat, 
and  noiiccy  to  make.)     Sudorific?. 

Hi'era  pi'cra.  (From  /e/ioe,  holy,  and 
w/ie/ioc,  bitter.)  Holy  bitter.  Pulvis  aloeti- 
cus,  formerly  called  hiera  logadii,  made  in 
the  form  of  an  electuary  with  honey.  It  is 
now  kept  in  the  form  of  dry  powder,  pre- 
pared by  mixing  socotorine  aloes,  one  pound, 
with  three  ounces  of  white  canella. 

Hierabo'tane.  (From  tipos,  holy,  and 
/£o7aW),  an  herb  ;  so  called  from  its  supposed 
virtues.)     A  species  of  verbena. 

Hieraca'ntha.  (From  «oa|,  a  hawk,  and 
av$oc,  a  flower  ;  so  named  because  it  seizes 
passengers  as  a  hawk  does  its  prey.)  A  sort 
of  thistle. 

HIEllA'CIUM.  (From  itf*%,  a  hawk  :  so 
called  because  hawks  feed  upon  it,  or  be- 
cause it  was  said  that  hawks  applied  thejuice 
of  it  to  cleanse  their  eyes.)  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Syngencsia.  Order,  Polygamic/,  aqua- 
lis.     Hawk-weed. 

Hiera'cicm  fii.ose'lla.  The  system- 
atic name  of  the  auricula  muris.  Pilsoella. 
Myosolis.  Mouse-ear.  This  common  plant, 
Hierueium  pitoscUa  of  Linnteus,  contains  a 
bitter  lactescent  juice,  which  has  a  slight 
degree  of  astringency.  The  roots  are  more 
powerful  than  the  leaves.  They  are  very 
seldom  used  in  this  country. 

Hiera'lulujh.  The  hieracium,  or  hawk- 
weed. 

Hiera'nosos.  (From  /woe,  holy,  and 
»orof ,  a  disease ;  so  called  because  it  was 
supposed  to  be  that  disorder  which  our  Sa- 
viour cured  in  those  who  were  said  to  be 
possessed  of  devils.)     The  epilepsy. 

Hiera'ticum.  (From  apes,  holy.)  A 
poultice  for  the  stomach,  so  named  from  its 
supposed  divine  virtues. 

HIGH.VIORE,  Nathaniel,  was  bom  at 
Fordingbridge  in  Hampshire,  in  1613. 
After  graduating  at  Oxford,  he  settled  at 
Sherborne,  where  he  obtained  considerable 
reputation  in  practice,  and  died  in  1684. 
He  pursued  the  study  of  anatomy  with 
zeal,  though  with  limited  opportunities  of 
dissection  :  and  his  name  has  been  attached 
to  a  part,  though  not  originally  discovered 
by  him,  namely,  the  Antrum  Maxillare, 
which  had  been  before  mentioned  by  Cas- 
serius.  His  principal  work  is  "Corporis 
humani  disquisitio  Anatomiea,"  printed  at 
the  Hague  in  1651,  with  figures,  chiefly  from 
Vesalius.  He  also  published  two  disserta- 
tions on  Hysteria  and  Hypochondriasis  ;  and 
a  history  of  Generation. 

High  more's  antrum .  See  Antrum  of  High- 
more. 
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HiGtrE  ro.  1  he  calabash  tvee.  Fwiit  saifl 
to  be  febrifuge. 

Htlda'jvus.     See  Fabr-icms. 

Himantosis.  (From  ///*,-,  a  thong  of 
leather.)  A  relaxation  of  the  uvula,  when 
it  hangs  down  like  a  thong. 

Hi'mas.     A  relaxation  of  the  uvula. 

Hm.    Hindish.     Uing.     Assafoetida. 

Hippo ca'stamtm.  (From  nrrrot,  a  horse, 
and  *or-«vov,  a  cheanut :  so  called  from  its 
size.)  Common  horse-ehesuut.  See  JEscu- 
lus. 

HIPPOCRATES,  usually  called  the 
father  of  physic,  was  born  in  the  island  of 
Cos,  about  460  years  before  Christ,  ne  is 
reckoned  the  13th  lineal  descendant  from 
iEscnlapius,  the  profession  of  medicine 
hnwng  been  hereditarily  followed  in  that 
family,  under  whose  direction  the  Coan 
school  attained  its  high  degree  of  eminence, 
and  by  the  mother's  side  he  is  said  to  have 
descended  from  Hercules.  Born  with 
these  advantages,  and  stimulated  by  the 
fame  of  his  ancestors,  he  devoted  himself 
zealously  to  the  cultivation  of  the  healing 
art.  Not  eontent  with  the  empirical  prac- 
tice, which  was  derived  from  his  predeces- 
sors, he  studied  under  Herodicus,  who  had 
invented  the  gymnastic  medicine,  as  well  as 
some  other  philosophers.  But  he  appears 
to  have  judged  carefully  for  himself,  and  1o 
have  adopted  only  those  principles,  which 
seemed  founded  in  sound  reason.  He  was 
thus  enabled  to  throw  light  on  the  deduc- 
tions of  experience,  and  clear  away  the  false 
theories  with  which  medicine  had  been 
loaded  by  those  who  had  no  practical  know- 
ledge of  diseases,  and  bring  it  into  the  true 
path  of  observation,  under  the  guidance  of 
reason.  Hence  the  physicians  of  the  ra- 
tional or  dogmatic  sect  always  acknowledged 
him  as  their  leader.  The  events  of  his  life 
are  involved  in  much  obscurity  and  fable. 
But  he  appears  to  have  travelled  much,  re- 
siding at  different  places  lor  some  time,  and 
practising  his  profession  there.  He  died  at 
Larissa,  in  Thessaly,  at  a  very  advanced 
age,  which  is  variously  stated  from  85  to 
109  years.  He  left  two  sons,  Thessalus 
and  Draco,  who  followed  the  same  profes- 
sion, and  a  daughter,  married  to  his  favour- 
ite pupil  Polybus,  who  arranged  and  pub- 
lished his  works ;  and  he  formed  many 
other  disciples.  He  acquired  a  high  repu- 
tation among  his  countrymen,  which  has 
descended  to  modern  times :  and  his  opi- 
nions have  been  respected  as  oracles,  not 
only  in  the  schools  of  medicine,  but  even  in 
the  courts  of  law.  He  has  shared  with 
Plato  the  title  of  divine  ;  statues  and  tem- 
ples have  been  erected  to  his  memory,  and 
his  altars  covered  with  incense,  like  those  of 
yEsculapius  himself.  Indeed,  the  qualifica- 
tions and  duties  required  in  a  physician, 
were  never  more  fully  exemplified  than  in 
his  conduct,  por  more  eloquently  .described 


than  by  hw  pe"n.  He  i 
mitted  no  one  to  his  instructions  without  the 
solemnity  of  an  oath,  in  which  the  chief 
obligations  are,  the  most  religious  attention 
to  the  advantages  of  the.  sick,  the 
chastity,  and  inviolable  secrecy  con 
matters  which  ought  not  to  be  divulged! 
Besides  these  characteristics,  he  displayed 
great  simplicity,  candour,  and  benevolence, 
with  unwearied  zeal  in  investigating  Hie 
progress  and  nature  of  diseases,  and  in  ad* 
ministering  to  their  cure.  The  books  attri. 
buted  to  him  amount  to  72,  of  which, 
however,  many  are  considered  spurious, 
and  others  have  been  much  corrupted.  The 
most  esteemed,  and  generally  admitted  ge- 
nuine, are  the  essay  "  On  Air,  Water,  and 
Situation,"  the  first  and  third  books  of 
'•  Epidemics,"  that  on  "  Prognostics,"  the 
"  Aphorisms,"  the  treatise  "  On  the  Diet 
in  acute  Diseases,"  and  that  "  On  Wounds 
of  the  Head."  He  wrote  in  the  Ionic  dia- 
lect, in  a  pure  but  remarkably  concise  style. 
He  was  necessarily  deficient  in  the  know- 
ledge of  anatomy,  as  the  dissection  of  human 
bodies  was  not  then  allowed  ;  whence  his 
Physiology  also  is,  in  many  respects,  errone- 
ous :  but  he,  in  a  great  measure,  compen- 
sated this  by  unceasing  observation  of 
diseases,  whereby  he  attained  so  much  skill 
in  pathology  and  therapeutics,  that  he  has 
been  regarded  as  the  founder  of  medical  sci- 
ence ;  and  his  opinions  still  influence  the 
healing  art  in  a  considerable  degree.  He 
diligently  investigated  the  several  causes  of 
diseases,  but  especially  their  symptoms, 
which  enabled  him  readily  to  distinguish 
them  from  each  other ;  and  very  few  of 
those  noticed  by  him  are  now  unknown, 
mostly  retaining  even  the  same  names.  But 
he  is  more  remarkably  distinguished  by  his 
Prognostics,  which  have  been  comparatively 
little  improved  since,  founded  upon  various 
appearances  in  the  state  of  the  patient,  but 
especially  upon  the  excretions.  His  atten- 
tion seems  to  have  been  directed  chiefly  to 
these,  in  consequence  of  a  particular  theory. 
He  supposed  that  there  are  four  humous  in 
the  body,  blood,  phlegm,  yellow  and  black 
bile,  having  different  degrees  of  heat  or 
coldness,  moisture  or  dryness,  and  that  to 
certain  changes  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of 
these  all  diseases  might  be  referred ;  and 
farther,  that  in  acute  disorders  a  coi 
of  the  morbid  humours  took  place,  followed 
by  a  critical  discharge,  which  he  belie\ed  to 
happen  especially  on  certain  days.  But  he 
seems  to  have  paid  little,  if  any  attention, 
to  the  state  of  the  pulse.  He  advanced  an- 
other opinion,  which  has  since  very  gene- 
rally prevailed,  that  there  is  a  principle,  or 
power,  in  the  system,  which  1  • 
ture,  tending  to  the  preservation  of  health, 
and  the  removal  of  disease,  lie,  therefore, 
advised  practitioners  carefully  to  observe 
ami  promote  the  efforts  of  nature,  at  the 
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Sonne  tune  correcting  morbid  states  by  their 
opposite*,  and  endeavouring  to  bring  back 
the  fluids  into  their  proper  channels.  The 
chief  part  of  his  treatment  at  first  was  a 
great  restriction  of  the  diet;  in  very  acute 
diseases  merely  allowing  the  mouth  to  be 
moistened  occasionally  for  three  or  four 
days,  and  only  a  more  plentiful  dilution 
during  a  fortnight ;  provided  the  strength 
would  bear  it;  afterward  a  more  substantial 
diet  was  directed,  but  hardly  any  medicines, 
except  gentle  emetics,  and  laxatives,  or  clys- 
ters. Where  these  means  failed,  very  active 
purgatives  were  employed,  as  hellebore,  ela- 
terium,  &c,  or  sometimes  the  sudorific  re- 
gimen, or  garhek  and  other  diuretics. 
Me  seems  cautious  in  the  use  of  narcotics, 
but  occasionally  had  recourse  to  some  of 
the  preparations  of  lead,  copper,  silver,  and 
iron,  lie  bled  freely  in  cases  of  extreme 
pain  or  inflammation,  sometimes  opening 
two  veins  at  once,  so  as  to  produce  fainting  ; 
and  also  took  blood  often  by  cupping,  but 
preferably  from  a  remote  part,  with  a  view 
of  producing  a  revulsion.  Where  medicines 
fail,  he  recommends  the  knife,  or  even  fire, 
as  a  last  resource,  and  he  advises  trepanning, 
in  cases  of  violent  headach.  But  he  wish- 
ed the  more  difficult  operations  of  surgery 
to  be  performed  only  by  particular  per- 
,  who  might  thereby  acquire  more  ex- 
pertness. 

Hiitocra'tict's.  See  Facius  Hippocra- 
ti.ca. 

Hipi'oi.a'pathum.  (From  ivttcc,  a  horse, 
and  \a7ra8ov,  the  lapathium ;  a  species  of 
lapathum;  so  named  from  its  size.)  See 
Rumex  Ealienlia. 

HirroMA'R,'  thrum.  (From  ;jj«,  a  horse, 
and  fxapzfyov,  fennel;  so  named  from  its  size.) 
See  Ptuctdanum  Silaus. 

Hipposkli'ivum.  (From  nrnot,  a  horse, 
and  rtxivov,  purslane;  so  named  because  it 
resembles  a  large  kind  of  purslane.)  See 
Smyrnium  Olusutrum. 

HIPPU'RIS.  (From  *T«r,  a  horse, 
and  ivp*,  a  tail.)  1.  Some  herbs  are 
thus  named  because  they  resemble  a  horse's 
tail. 

'2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Jljnandna.  Order, 
Monoizyvio .     Mare's  tail. 

Hutu'ris  vclga/ris.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  horse's  or  marc's  tail.  Equisc- 
tuni  It  possesses  astringent  qualities,  and  is 
frequently  used  by  the  common  people  as  tea 
in  diarrhoeas  and  haemorrhages.  The  same 
virtues  are  also  attributed  to  the  Equisetum 
arvense,JIuriatilc,  limosum,  and  other sp 
which  are  directed  indiscriminately  by  the 
term  Equisetum. 

Hippus.  (From  mmc,  a  horse ;  because 
the  eyes  of  those  who  labour  under  this  affec- 
tion are  continually  twinkling  and  trembling, 
as  is  usual  with  tho^e  who  ride  on  horse- 
tack.)     A  repeated  dilatation  and  alternate 


constriction  of  the  pupil,  arising  from  spasm, 
or  convulsion  of  the  iris. 

HIPS.  The  ripe  fruit  of  the  dog-rose. 
They  are  chiefly  used  as  a  sweet-meat,  or 
in  a  preserved  state,  to  make  up  medicines 
into  pills,  Sic.    See  Confectio  Rosa  canirut. 

IIir.  (From^a/i,  the  hand.)  The  palm 
of  the  hand. 

Hira.  (From  kir,  the  palm  of  the  hand; 
because  it  is  usually  found  empty.)  The  in- 
testinum  jejunum. 

Hi  rcus  bezoa'rticus.  (Quasi  hirtus  ; 
from  its  shaggy  hair.)  The  goat  which  af- 
fords the  oriental  bezoar. 

Hi'iiauus.  (From  t/iaoc,  a  hedge ;  because 
it  is  hedged  in  by  the  eyelash.)  The  angle 
of  the  eye. 

IIIRU'DO.  (Quasi  haurudo,  from  haurio, 
to  draw  out ;  so  named  from  its  greediness, 
to  suck  blood.)     The  leech. 

Hjrundina'ria.  (From  hirundo, the  swal- 
low ;  so  called  from  the  resemblance  of  its 
pods  to  a  swallow.)  Swallow-wort,  or  ascle- 
pias.  See  Lysimackia  Nummular ia  and  As- 
clepias  Vineetoxicum. 

Hiru'ndo.  (Abharendo;  from  its  stick- 
ing its  nest  to  the  eaves  of  houses.  The 
swallow.)  The  cavity  in  the  bend  of  the 
arm. 

Hispi'dula.  (From  hispidus,  rough;  so 
named  from  the  rough  wooily  surface  of  its 
stalks.)     See  Gnaphalium. 

HODGES,  .Nathaniel,  son  of  the  Dean 
of  Hereford,  was  born  at  Kensington,  and 
graduated  at  Oxford  in  1659.  He  then  set- 
tled in  London,  and  continued  there  during 
the  plague,  when  most  other  physicians  de- 
serted their  post.  He  was  twice  taken  ill, 
but  by  timely  remedies  recovered.  He  after- 
ward published  an  authentic  account  of  the 
disease,  which  appears  to  have  destroyed 
63,596  peiLons  in  the  year  1665.  It  is  to  be 
resetted,  that  a  person,  who  had  performed 
such  an  important  and  dangerous  service  to 
his  fellow-citizens,  should  have  died  in  prison, 
confined  for  debt,  m  16S4. 

HOFFMANN,  Frederick,  was  born  at 
Halle,  in  Saxony,  1660.  Having  lost  his 
parents  from  an  epidemic  disease,  he  went  to 
study  medicine  at  Jena,  where  he  graduated 
in  1661.  The  year  following,  he  published 
an  excellent  tract,  "  De  Cinnabari  Anti- 
monii,"  which  gained  him  great  applause, 
and  numerous  pupils  to  attend  a  course  of 
chemical  lectures,  which  he  delivered  there. 
He  then  practised  his  profession  for  two 
years  at  Minden  with  very  good  success; 
and  after  travelling  to  Holland  and  England, 
where  he  received  many  marks  of  distinction, 
he  was  appointed  on  his  return  in  168i» 
physician  to  the  garrison,  and  subsequently 
to  Frederic  William,  elector  of  Brandeu- 
burgh,  and  the  whole  principality  of  Minden. 
He  was  however  induced  to  settle  in  1688 
as  public  physician  at  Halberstadt ;  where 
l>c   published  a   treatise.  "  De    Insufficien- 
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na  Acidi  et  Viscidi."'  An  university  being 
founded  at  Halle,  by  Frederic  III.,  after- 
ward first  King  of  Prussia,  Hoffman  was 
appointed  in  1693  primary  Professor  of 
Medicine,  and  composed  the  statutes  of  that 
institution,  and  recommended  Stahl  as  his 
colleague.  He  was  most  active  in  his  pro- 
fessional duties;  and  by  the  eloquence  and 
learning  displayed  in  his  lectures,  and  pub- 
lications, he  extended  his  own  reputation, 
and  that  of  the  new  university.  He  was 
admitted  into  the  scientific  societies  at 
Berlin,  Petersburgh,  and  London  :  and  had 
the  honour  of  attending  many  of  the  German 
courts  as  physician.  Haller  asserts,  that  he 
acquired  great  wealth  by  the  sale  of  various 
chemical  nostrums.  He  examined  many  of 
the  mineral  waters  in  Germany,  particularly 
those  of  Seidlitz,  which  he  first  introduced 
to  public  notice  in  1717.  The  year  after 
he  commenced  the  publication  of  his  "  Me- 
dicina  Rationalis  Systematica,"  which  was 
received  with  great  applause  by  the  faculty 
in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  said  to 
have  occupied  him  nearly  twenty  years.  He 
also  published  two  volumes  of  "  Consulta- 
tions," and  three  books  of  select  chemical 
observations.  In  1727,  he  was  created 
Count  Palatine  by  the  Prince  of  Schwartz- 
enberg,  whom  he  carried  through  a  danger- 
ous disease.  About  seven  years  after,  he 
attended  Frederic  William,  king  of  Prussia, 
and  is  said  by  dignified  remonstrance  to 
have  secured  himself  against  the  brutal 
rudeness,  shown  by  that  monarch  to  those 
about  him  ;  he  was  ultimately  distinguished 
with  great  honours,  and  invited  strongly  to 
settle  at  Berlin,  but  declined  it  on  account 
of  his  advanced  age.  He  continued  to 
perform  his  duties  at  Halle  till  1742,  in 
which  year  he  died.  Hoffmann,  was  a  very 
voluminous  writer  ;  his  works  have  been 
collected  in  six  folio  volumes,  printed  at 
fa.  They  contain  a  great  mass  of 
valuable  practical  matter,  partly  original, 
but  detailed  in  a  prolix  manner,  and  inter- 
mixed with  much  hypothesis.  He  has  the 
merit  however  of  first  turning  the  attention 
of  practitioners  to  the  morbid  affections  of  the 
nervous  system,  instead  of  framing  mere 
mechanical  or  chemical  theories  :  but  he  did 
not  carry  the  doctrine  to  its  fullest  extent, 
and  retained  some  of  the  errors  of  the  hu- 
moral pathology.  He  pursued  the  study  of 
chemistry  and  pharmacy  with  considerable 
ardou- ;  but  his  practice  was  cautious,  par- 
ticularly iu  advanced  age,  trusting  much  to 
vegetable  simples. 

Hog's  fennel.     See  Peucedanum. 

H'o'loimos.  (From  sAxa>,  to  draw.)  It 
sometimes  means  a  tumour  of  the  liver. 

HO'LCUS.  1.  The  Indian  millet-seed, 
which  is  said  to  be  nutritive. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Lmnsean  system.  Class,  Pofygamia.  Or- 
der, Monoecict. 


HOP 

Holly,  knee.     See  Ruscus. 

Holly,  sea.     See  Eryngiwn. 

Holmi'scus.  (Dim.  of  ox/uoc,  a  mortar.) 
A  small  mortar.  Also  the  cavity  of  the  large 
teeth,  because  they  pound  the  food  as  in  a 
motar. 

Holophly'ctides.  (From  oxoc,  whole, 
and  qkukIk,  a  pustule.)  Little  pimples  all 
over  the  body. 

Holo'stks.     See  Holosteus. 

Holo'steus.  (From  oasc,  whole,  and 
cnov,  a  bone.)  Holostes.  Holosteum.  Glue- 
bone,  or  osteocolla. 

Holo'steum.     See  Holosteus. 

Holoto'niccs.  (From  o>.oc,  whole  and 
Twee,  to  stretch.)  Applied  to  diseases  ac- 
companied with  universal  convulsion,  or 
rigour. 

Holy  thistle.     See  Centaurea  benedicta. 

HOLYWELL  WATER.  A  mineral  wa- 
ter, arranged  under  the  class  of  simple  cold 
waters,  remarkable  for  its  purity.  It  possesses 
similar  virtues  to  that  of  Malvern.  See  Mal- 
vern ivater. 

Ho'ma.     An  anasarcous  swelling. 

Homberg"1*  sedative  salt.  See  Boracic 
acid. 

HOMOGENEOUS.  Homogeneus;  from 
opot,  like,  and  ytm,  a  kind.  Uniform, 
of  a  like  kind,  or  species.)  A  term  used 
in  contradistinction  to  heterogeneous,  when 
the  parts  of  the  body  are  of  different  qua- 
lities. 

Homopla't.e  os.  (ftyto7rA»7a,  from  itftK, 
the  shoulder,  and  -nxdla,  the  blade.)  See 
Scapula. 

HONEY.  Mel.  A  substance  collected 
by  bees  from  the  nectary  of  flowers,  re- 
sembling sugar  in  its  elementary  properties. 
It  has  a  white  or  yellowish  colour,  a  soft 
and  grained  consistence,  and  a  saccharine 
and  aromatic  smell.  Honey  is  an  excel- 
lent food,  and  a  softening  and  slightly  ape- 
rient remedy  ;  mixed  with  vinegar,  it  forms 
oxymel,  and  is  used  in  various  forms,  in 
medicine  and  pharmacy.  It  is  particularly 
recommended  to  the  asthmatic,  and  those 
subject  to  gravel  complaints,  from  its  deter- 
gent nature.  Founded  upon  the  popular 
opinion  of  honey,  as  a  pectoral  remedy,  Dr. 
I  Ii  IPs  balsam  of  honey;  a  quack  medicine, 
was  once  in  demand  ;  but  this,  besides  honey, 
contained  balsam  of  Tolu,or  gum  Benjamin, 
in  solution. 

Honeysuckle.  See  Lonicera  periclyme- 
num. 

Hooping-Cough.     See  Pertussis. 

Hoplochri'sma.  (From  oirhov,  a  weapon, 
and  <yja-t{A<t,  a  salve.)  A  salve  which  was 
ridiculously  said  to  cure  wounds  by  consent ; 
that  is,  by  anointing  the  instrument  with 
which  the  wound  was  made. 

Hops.     See  Humulus  Lupulus. 

Hop  tops.  The  young  sprouts  of  the 
hop-plant  are  so  called;  plucked  when 
only  a  foot  above  the  ground,  and  boiled, 
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they  are  eaten  with  butter  as  u  delicacy,  and 
are  very  wholesome. 

HORDEOLUM.  (Diminutive  of  hor- 
dcum,  barley.)  A  little  tumour  on  the  eye- 
lids, resembling  a  barley  corn.  A  stye. 
Scarpa  remarks,  the  stye  is  strictly  only  a 
little  bile,  which  projects  from  the  edge  of 
the  eyelids,  mostly  near  the  great  angle 
of  the  eye.  This  little  tumour,  like  the 
furunculus,  is  of  a  dark  red  colour,  much 
inflamed,  and  a  great  deal  more  painful  than 
might  be  expected,  considering  its  small 
size.  The  latter  circumstance  is  partly 
owing  to  the  vehemence  of  the  inflammation 
producing  the  stye,  and  partly  to  the  ex- 
quisite sensibility  and  tension  of  the  skin, 
which  covers  the  edge  of  the  eyelids.  On 
this  account,  the  hordeolum  very  often  ex- 
cites fever  and  restlessness,  in  delicate,  irri- 
table constitutions  ;  it  suppurates  slowly  and 
imperfectly  ;  and  when  suppurated,  has  no 
tendency  to  burst. 

The  stye,  like  other  furunculous  inflam- 
mations, forms  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  that  the  best  mode  in  which  inflam- 
matory swellings  can  end,  is  resolution ; 
for,  whenever  a  furunculous  inflammation 
extends  so  deeply  as  to  destroy  any  of  the 
cellular  substance,  the  little  tumour  can 
never  be  resolved,  or  only,  imperfectly  so. 
This  event,  indeed,  would  rather  be  hurtful, 
since  there  would  still  remain  behind  a 
greater  or  smaller  portion  of  dead  cellular 
membrane ;  which,  sooner  or  later,  might 
bring  on  a  renewal  of  the  stye,  in  the  same 
place  as  before,  or  else  become  converted  into 
a  hard  indolent  body,  deforming  the  edge  of 
the  eyelid. 

HO'RDEUM.  (M  horrore  arista ;  from 
the  unpleasantness  of  its  beard  to  the  touch.) 
1,  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Triandria.  Order, 
Dyginia.     Barley. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  com- 
mon barley.  The  seed  called  barley,  is  ob- 
tained from  several  species  of  hordeum,  but 
principally  from  the  vulgare,  or  common  or 
Scotch  barley,  and  the  duiichon,  or  liurdnan 
gallicum  vel  mvndatum,  or  French  barley,  of 
Linnaeus.  It  is  extremely  nutritious  and 
mucilaginous,  and  in  common  use  as  a 
drink,  when  boiled,  in  all  inflammatory 
disease  s  and  affections  of  the  chest,  especially 
when  there  is  cough  or  irritation  about  the 
fauces.  A  decoction  of  barley  with  gum, 
ia considered  a  useful  diluent  and  demulcent 
in  dysury  and  strangury  ;  the  gum  mixing 
with  the.  urine,  sheaths  the  urinary  canal 
from  the  acrimony  of  the  urine.  Among 
the  ancient?,  decoctions  of  barley,  KpiB», 
•were  the  principal  medicine,  as  well  as 
aliment,  in  acute  diseases.  Barley  is  freed 
from  it«  shells  in  mills,  and  in  this  state 
1  Scotch  and  French  barley.  In 
Holland,  they  rub  barley  into  small  round 
grains,  somewhat  like  pearls,  which  i--  there- 


fore called  pearl  barley,  or  hordeum  per  latum. 
See  Ptisana. 

Ho^rdeum  cau'sticum.     See  Cevadilhi. 

Ho'rdeum  di'stichon.  This  plant  af- 
fords the  barley  in  common  use.  See  Hor- 
deum. 

Ho'rdeum  perj.a'i  lm.     See  Hordeum. 

Ho'rdeum  vulgare.  The  systematic 
name  of  one  of  the  plants  which  afford  the 
barley.     See  Hordi inn. 

Horehound.     See  Marrubium. 

Ho'rmikum.  (From  op/uaue,  to  incite  ; 
named  from  its  supposed  qualities  of  pro- 
voking to  venery.)  Garden  clary.  The 
Salvia  sclarea  of  Linnaeus. 

Horn,  It  arts.     See  Cornu. 

HORRIPILA'TIO.  (A  sense  of  creeping 
in  different  parts  of  the  body.)  A  symptom 
of  the  approach  of  fever. 

Harse-chesnut.  SeeJEsculus  Hippocasta- 
num. 

Horse-radish.     See  Cochlearia  Armoracia. 

Horse-tail.     See  Hippuris  vulgaris. 

HORST1US.  Gregory,  was  born  at 
Torgau  in  1578.  After  studying  in  different 
parts  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  he 
graduated  at  Basil  in  1606,  and  was  soon 
after  appointed  to  a  medical  professorship  at 
Wittenburgh.  But  two  years  after  he 
received  a  similar  appointment  at  Giessen, 
and  was  made  chief  physician  of  Hesse  ; 
where  he  attained  considerable  reputation  in 
his  profession.  In  1722  he  went  to  Ulm, 
on  an  invitation  from  the  magistracy,  as  pub- 
lic physician  and  president  of  the  college  ; 
where  his  learning,  skill,  and  humanity, 
procured  him  general  esteem,  lie  died  in 
1636.  His  works  were  collected  by  his  sons 
in  three  folio  volumes. 

Ho'rtus.  (From  orior,  to  rise,  as  being 
the  place  where  vegetables  grow  up.)  1.  A 
garden. 

2.  The  genitals,  or  womb  of  a  woman, 
which  is  the  repository  of  the  human 
semen. 

Hounds-tongue.     See  Cynoglossum. 

House-leek.     See  Sempervivum  tectorum. 

HUBER,  Johjv  James,  was  born  at 
Basle  in  1707,  and  graduated  there  at  the 
age  of  26,  after  studying  under  the  cele- 
brated Haller  and  other  able  teachers.  Two 
years  after  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the 
Court  of  Baden  Dourlach.  He  materially 
assisted  Haller  in  his  work  on  the  Botany  of 
Switzerland,  and  was  consequently  invited 
by  him  in  1738  to  be  dissector  at  Cottin- 
gen.  He  speedily  rose  to  considerable  re- 
putation there,  and  received  different  public 
appointments.  He  had  likewise  the  honour 
of  being  elected  into  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  learned  societies  of  Europe.  He  died 
in  1778.  The  chief  objects  of  his  research 
were  the  spinal  marrow,  and  the  nerves  ori- 
ginating from  it :  hr  also  inquired  into  the 
ised  influence  ■  >;'  the  imagination  of  tb< 
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mother  on  the  foetus,  and  into  the  cause  of 
miscarriages. 

HULME,  Nathaniel,  was  born  at  Ha- 
lifax, in  Yorkshire,  1732,  and  bred  to  the 
profession  of  a  surgeon-apothecary.  After 
serving  some  time  in  the  navy,  he  graduated 
at  Edinburgh  in  1765.  He  then  settled  in 
London,  and  was  soon  after  appointed  phy- 
sician to  the  General  Dispensary,  the  first 
institution  of  that  kind  established  in  the 
metropolis.  About  the  year  1775  he  was 
elected  physician  to  the  Charter-house.  In 
1807  he  died,  in  consequence  of  a  severe 
bruise  by  a  fall.  He  was  author  of  several 
dissertations  on  scurvy,  puerperal  fever,  k,c. 
He  also  made  a  series  of  experiments  on 
the  light  spontaneously  emitted  from  various 
bodies,  published  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions; and  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  London  Practice  of  Physic. 
Human  body.  See  Man, 
Humecta'ntia.  (From  humecto;  to  make 
moist.)  Medicines  which  soften  and  make 
moist  the  solids  of  the  body. 

HU'MERAL  ARTERY.  (Arteria  hu- 
•  meralis.)  Brachial  artery.  The  axillary 
artery,  having  passed  the  tendon  of  the  great 
pectoral  muscle,  changes  its  name  to  the 
brachial  or  humeral  artery,  which  name  it 
retains  in  its  course  down  the  arm  to  the 
bend,  where  it  divides  into  the  radial  and 
ulnar  arteries.  In  this  course  it  gives  off 
several  muscular  branches,  three  of  which 
only  deserve  attention  :  1.  The  arteria  pro- 
funda superior,  which  goes  round  the  back 
of  the  asm  to  the  exterior  muscle,  and  is 
often  named  the  upper  muscular  artery. 
2.  Another,  like  it,  called  arteria  profunda 
inferior,  or  the  lower  muscular  artery.  3. 
Ramus  anaslomoticus  major,  which  anasto- 
moses round  the  elbow  with  the  branches  of 
the  ulnar  artery. 
Humera'lis  mu'sculus.  See  Deltoides. 
Hcmera'lis  ne'rvus.  The  cervical 
nerve. 

HU'MERI  OS.  (Humerus;  from  upoc, 
the  shoulder.)  Os  humeri,  Os  brachii.  A 
long  cylindrical  bone,  situated  between  the 
scapula  and  fore-arm.  Its  upper  extremity 
is  formed  somewhat  laterally  and  internally, 
into  a  large,  round,  and  smooth  head,  which 
is  admitted  into  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the 
scapula.  Around  the  basis  of  this  head  is 
observed  a  circular  fossa,  deepest  anteriorly 
and  externally,  which  forms  what  is  called 
the  neck  of  the  bone,  and  from  the  edge  of 
which  arises  the  capsular  ligament,  which 
is  farther  strengthened  by  a  strong  membra- 
nous expansion,  extending  to  the  upper  edge 
of  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  to  the  coracoid 
process  of  the  scapula  ;  and  likewise  by  the 
tendinous  expansions  of  the  muscles,  inserted 
into  the  head  of  the  humerus.  This  capsu- 
lar ligament  is  sometimes  torn  in  luxation, 
and  becomes  an  obstacle  to  the  easy  reduc- 
tion of  the  bone.  The  articulating  surface 
of  the  head  is  covered  by  a  cartilage,  which 


is  thick  in  its  middle  part,  and  thin  toward 
its  edges  ;  by  which  means  it  is  more  convex 
in  the  recent  subject  than  in  the  skeleton. 
This    upper    extremity,    besides  the  round 
smooth  head,  affords  two  other  smaller  pro- 
tuberances.     One  of    these,    which    is  the 
largest  of  the  two,  is  of  an  irregular  oblong 
shape,   and    is  placed  at  the    back  of  the 
head  of  the  bone,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  a  kind  of  groove,  that  makes  a  part  of 
the  neck.     This  tuberosity  is  divided,  at  its 
upper  part,  into  three  surfaces;  the  hist  of 
these,  which  is  the  smallest  and  uppermost, 
serves  for  the  insertion  of  the  supraspinal 
muscle  ;  the  second,  or  middlemost,  for  the 
insertion  of  the  infraspinatus ;  and  the  third, 
which  is  the  lowest  and  hindmost,  for  the 
insertion    of  the  teres  minor.      The  other 
smaller  tuberosity  is  situated  anteriorly,  be- 
tween the  larger  one  and  the  head  of  the 
humerus,  and  serves  for  the  insertion  of  the 
subscapulars  muscle.     Between  these  two 
tuberosities  there  is  a  deep  groove  for  lodg- 
ing the  tendinous  head  of  the  biceps  bra- 
chii ;  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  joint  af- 
fording here   a  prolongation,    thinner  than 
the  capsule  itself,  which  covers  and  accom- 
panies   this   muscle    to    its   fleshy  portion, 
where  it  gradually  disappears  in  the  adja- 
cent cellular  membrane.      Immediately  be- 
low its  neck,  the  os  humeri  begins  to  as- 
sume a  cylindrical  shape,  so  that  here  the 
body  of  the  bone  may  be  said  to  commence. 
At  its  upper  part  is  observed  a  continuation 
of  the  groove  for  the  biceps,  which  extends 
downward,    about   the    fourth  part  of  the 
length  of  the  bone  in  an  oblique  direction. 
The  edges  of  this  groove  are  continuations 
of  the  greater  and  lesser  tuberosities,  and 
serve  for  the   attachment  of  the  pectoralis, 
latissimus   dorsi,  and  teres   major  muscles. 
The  groove  itself  is  lined  with  a  glistening 
substance  like  cartilage,  but  which  seems  to 
be  nothing  more  than  the  remains  of  tendi- 
nous fibres.      A  little  lower  down,  toward 
the  external  and  anterior  side  of  the  middle 
of  the  bone,  it  is  seen  rising  into  a  rough 
ridge  for  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle. 
On    each    side  of    this  ridge  the  bone   is 
smooth   and  flat,   for  the  lodgment  of  the 
brachialis  internus  muscle ;  and  behind  the 
middle  part  of   the  outermost  side  of  the 
ridge  is  a  channel,  for  the  transmission  of 
vessels  into  the   substance  of  the  bone.    A 
little  lower  down,  and  near  the  inner  side  of 
the  ridge,  there  is  sometimes  seen  such  an- 
other   channel,    which  is  intended  for  the 
same  purpose.     The  os  humeri,  at  its  lower 
extremity,  becomes  gradually  broader  and 
flatter,  so  as   to  have  this  end  nearly  of  a 
triangular  shape.     The  bone,  thus  expand- 
ed, affords  two  surfaces,  of  which  the  ante- 
rior one  is  the  broadest,  and  somewhat  con- 
vex ;    and  the  posterior  one   narrower  and 
smoother.      The    bone  terminates  in    four 
large  processes,  the  two  outermost  of  which 
are  called  rvndyks,  though  not  designed  for 
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the  articulation  of  the  bone.  These  con- 
dyles, which  are  placed  at  some  distance 
from  each  other,  on  each  side  of  the  bone, 
are  rough  and  irregular  protuberances, 
formed  for  the  insertion  of  muscles  and  liga- 
ments, and  differ  from  each  other  in  size 
nnd  shape.  The  external  condyle,  when 
the  arm  is  in  the  most  natural  position,  is 
found  to  be  placed  somewhat  forwarder  than 
the  other.  The  internal  condyle  is  longer, 
and  more  protuberant  than  the  external. 
From  each  of  these  processes,  a  ridge  is  con- 
tinued upwards,  at  the  sides  of  the  bone. 
In  the  interval  between  the  two  condyles 
are  placed  the  two  articulating  processes, 
contiguous  to  each  other,  and  covered  with 
cartilage.  One  of  these,  which  is  the 
smallest,  is  formed  into  a  small,  obtuse, 
smooth  head,  on  which  the  radius  plays. 
This  little  head  is  placed  near  the  external 
condyle,  as  a  part  of  which  it  has  been 
sometimes  described.  The  other,  and  larger 
process,  is  composed  of  two  lateral  protube- 
rances and  a  middle  cavity,  all  of  which  are 
smooth  and  covered  with  cartilage.  From 
the  manner  in  which  the  ulna  moves  upon 
this  process,  it  has  gotten  the  name  of  troch- 
lea, or  pulley.  The  sides  of  this  pulley  are 
unequal;  that  which  is  towards  the  little 
head,  is  the  highest  of  the  two ;  the  other, 
•which  is  contiguous  to  the  external  condyle, 
is  more  slanting,  being  situated  obliquely 
from  within  outwards,  so  that  when  the  fore- 
arm is  fully  extended,  it  does  not  form  a 
straight  line  with  the  os  humeri,  and,  for 
the  same  reason,  when  we  bend  the  elbow, 
the  hand  comes  not  to  the  shoulder,  as  it 
might  be  expected  to  do,  but  to  the  fore- 
part of  the  breast.  There  is  a  cavity  at  the 
root  of  these  processes,  on  each  of  the  two 
surfaces  of  the  bone.  The  cavity  on  the 
anterior  surface  is  divided,  by  a  ridge,  into 
two,  the  external  of  which  receives  the  end 
of  the  radius,  and  the  internal  one  lodges 
the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna  in  the 
flexions  of  the  fore-arm.  The  cavity  on  the 
posterior  surface,  at  the  basis  of  the  pulley, 
is  much  larger,  and  lodges  the  olecranon 
when  the  arm  is  extended.  The  internal 
structure  of  the  os  humeri  is  similar  to  that 
of  other  long  bones.  In  new-born  infants, 
both  the  ends  of  the  bone  are  cartilaginous, 
and  the  large  head,  with  the  two  tubercles 
above,  and  the  condyles,  with  the  two  arti- 
culating processes  below,  become  epiphyses 
before  they  are  entirely  united  to  the  rest 
of  the  bone. 

HU'MERUS.  (From  •/««.)  Adjutorivm  . 
The  shoulder,  or  joint,  which  connects  the 
arm  to  the  body.  In  Hippocrates  it  is  called 
brachium. 

Hd'mims.  From  humi,  on  the  ground; 
fo  named  because  it  turns  the  eye  down- 
wards, and  is  expressive  of  humility.  Sec 
Rectus  inferior  oruli. 

HTJ'MOR.     (\bhvrno,  from  the  ground  ; 
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because  moisture   springs  from  the  earth.) 
A  general  name  for  any  fluid  of  the  body. 

HU'MOR  VITREUS.  The  vitreous  hu- 
mour of  the  eye,  which  takes  its  name  from 
the  resemblance  to  melted  glass,  is  less  dense 
than  the  crystalline,  but  more  than  the  aque- 
ous humour;  it  is  very  considerable  in  the 
human  eye,  and  seems  to  be  formed  by  the 
small  arteries  that  are  distributed  in  cells 
of  the  hyaloid  membrane ;  it  is  heavier 
than  common  water,  slightly  albuminous 
and  saline. 

Humour,  Aqueous.  See  Aqueous  humour 
of  the  eye. 

Humour,  Vitreous.     See  Humor  vitrt.  us. 

Humours  of  thk  eye.  They  are  three 
in  number  :  the  aqueous  humour,  crystalline 
lens,  and  vitreous  humour.     Sec  Eye. 

HU'AIULUS.  (From  humus,  the  ground  : 
so  named  because  without  factitious  support 
it  creeps  along  the  ground.)  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Oh*?,  Diocia.  Order,  Pentandria.  The 
hop. 

Hu'mulus  lu'pulus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  hop-plant.  Lupulus.  Convolvulus 
perennis.  The  hop  is  the  floral  leaf  or 
bractea  of  this  plant,  Humulus  lupulus  of 
Linnaeus,  that  is  dried  and  used  in  various 
kinds  of  strong  beer.  Hops  have  a  bitter 
taste,  less  ungrateful  than  most  of  the  other 
strong  bitters,  accompanied  with  some  de- 
gree of  warmth  and  aromatic  flavour,  and 
are  highly  intoxicating.  The  hop-flower 
also  exhales  a  considerable  quantity  of  its 
narcotic  power  in  drying:  hence  those  who 
sleep  in  the  hop-houses  are  with  difficulty 
roused  from  their  slumber.  A  pillow  stuffed 
with  these  flowers  is  said  to  have  laid  our 
present  monarch  to  sleep  when  other  reme- 
dies had  failed. 

HUNTER,  William,  was  born  inl7l8, 
at  Kilbride  in  Scotland.  He  was  educated 
for  the  church  at  Glasgow ;  but  feeling 
scruples  against  subscription,  and  having 
become  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Cul- 
len,  he  determined  to  pursue  the  medical 
profession.  After  living  three  years  with 
that  able  teacher,  who  then  practised  as  a 
surgeon  apothecary  at  Hamilton,  he  went 
to  Edinburgh  in  November  1740;  and  in 
the  following  summer  came  to  London  with 
a  recommendation  to  Dr.  James  Douglas, 
who  engaged  him  to  assist  in  his  dissections, 
and  superintend  the  education  of  his  son. 
He  was  also  enabled  by  that  physician's 
liberality  to  attend  St.  George's  Hospital, 
and  other  teachers  ;  but  death  deprived  him 
of  so  valuable  a  friend  within  a  year.  How- 
ever, he  remained  in  the  family,  and  prose- 
cuted his  studies  with  great  zeal.  In  1743,  he 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  a  paper 
on  the  structure  and  diseases  of  articulating 
cartilages,  which  was  much  admired.  He 
now  formed  the  design  of  teaching  anatomy ; 
and,  after  encountering  some  difficulties, 
commenced  by  giving  a  course  on  the  ope* 
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rations  of  surgery  to  a  society  of  navy  sur- 
geons in  lieu  of  Mr.  Samuel  Sharpe.  At 
first  he  felt  considerable  solicitude  in  speak- 
ing m  public ;  but  gradually  this  wore  off, 
and  he  evinced  a  remarkable  facility  in  ex- 
pressing himself  with  perspicuity  and  ele- 
gance. He  gave  so  much  satisfaction,  that 
he  was  requested  to  extend  the  plan  to 
anatomy,  which  he  began  accordingly  in 
1746.  His  success  was  considerable,  but 
having  somewhat  embarrassed  himself  at 
first  by  assisting  his  friends,  he  was  obliged 
to  adopt  proper  caution  in  lending  money ; 
which  with  his  talents,  industry,  and  econo- 
my enabled  him  to  acquire  an  ample  fortune. 
In  1748,  he  accompanied  his  pupil,  young 
Douglas,  on  a  tour,  and  having  seen  the 
admirable  injections  of  Albinus  at  Leyden, 
he  was  inspired  with  a  strong  emulation  to 
excel  in  that  branch.  On  his  return  he 
relinquished  the  profession  of  surgery,  and 
devoted  himself  to  midwifery,  to  which  his 
person  and  manners  well  adapted  him;  and 
having  been  appointed  to  the  Middlesex  and 
British  lying-in  hospital?',  as  well  as  fa- 
voured by  other  circumstances,  he  made  a 
rapid  advance  in  practice.  In  1750  he 
obtained  a  doctor's  decree  from  Glasgow, 
and  was  afterward  often  consulted  as  a 
physician  in  cases  which  required  peculiar 
anatomical  skill.  Six  years  after  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  licentiate  of  the  College  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  also  a  member  of  the  society,  by 
which  the  "  Medical  Observations  and  In- 
quiries" were  published.  He  enriched  that 
work  with  many  valuable  communications; 
particularly  an  account  of  the  disease,  since 
called  Aneurismal  Varix,  a  case  of  emphy- 
sema, with  practical  remarks,  wherein  he 
showed  the  fat  to  be  deposited  in  distinct 
vesicles ;  and  some  observations  on  the  retro- 
version of  the  uterus ;  and  on  the  death  of 
Dr.  Fothergill  he  was  chosen  president  of 
that  society.  In  1762  he  published  his 
"  Medical  Commentaries,"  in  which  lie  laid 
claim,  with  much  asperity,  to  several  ana- 
tomical discoveries,  especially  relative  to  the 
absorbent  system,  in  opposition  to  the  second 
Monro  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  extremely 
tenacious  of  his  rights  in  this  respect,  and 
would  not  allow  them  to  be  infringed  even 
by  his  own  brother.  It  must  be  very  dif- 
ficult, and  of  little  importance,  to  decide 
such  controversies ;  especially  as  the  prin- 
cipal points  concerning  the  absorbent  system 
had  been  stated  as  early  as  1726,  in  a  work 
printed  at  Paris  by  M.  Noguez.  About 
the  same  period,  the  Queen  being  pregnant, 
Dr.  Hunter  was  consulted;  and  two  years 
after  he  was  appointed  her  physician  extra- 
ordinary. In  1767  he  was  chosen  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  to  which  he  com- 
municated some  papers ;  and  in  the  year 
following  he  was  appointed  by  the  King 
professor  of  anatomy  to  the  Royal  Academy 
on  its  first  institution ;  he  was  also  elected 
into  the  society  of  Antiquaries,  and  some 
respectable    foreign    associations.     In  1""" 
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lie  published  a  splendid  Work,  wufcich  had 
occupied  him  for  24  years  previously,  "  The 
Anatomy  of  the  Gravid  Uterus,"  illustrated 
by  plates,  admirable  for  their  accuracy,  as 
well  as  elegance ;  among  other  improve- 
ments, the  membrana  decidua  reflexu,  dis- 
covered by  himself,  was  here  first  delineated. 
He  drew  up  a  detailed  description  of  the 
figures ;  which  was  published  after  his  death 
by  his  nephew,  Dr.  Baillie.  Another  post- 
humous publication,  deservedly  much  ad- 
mired, was  the  "  Two  Introductory  Lec- 
tures" to  his  anatomical  course.  As  his 
wealth  increased,  he  formed  the  noble  design 
of  establishing  an  anatomical  school ;  and 
proposed  to  government,  on  the  grant  of  a 
piece  of  ground,  to  build  a  proper  edifice, 
and  endow  a  perpetual  professorship ;  but 
this  not  being  acceded  to,  he  set  about  (he 
establishment  in  Great  Windmill-Street, 
where  he  collected  a  most  valuable  museum 
of  anatomical  preparations,  subjects  of  natu- 
ral history,  scarce  books,  coins,  &c.  to 
which  an  easy  access  was  always  given.  lie 
continued  to  lecture  and  practise  till  near 
the  period  of  his  death  in  1733.  He  be- 
queathed the  use  of  his  museum  for  30  years 
to  Dr.  Baillie;  after  which  it  was  to  belong 
to  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

HUNTER,  John,   was    born  ten    years 
after  his  brother   William.     His  early  edu- 
cation was  much  neglected,  and  his  temper 
injured,    through  his  mother's    indulgence. 
At  a  proper  age  he  was  put  under  a  relation, 
a  carpenter  and  cabinet-maker,  who  failed 
in  his  business.     Hearing  at  this  period  of 
his  brother's  success,  he  applied  to  become 
his  assistant,  and  accordingly  came  to  Lon- 
don in  the  autumn  of  1748.     He  made  such 
proficiency  in  dissection,  that  he  was  capable 
of  undertaking  the     demonstrations  in  the 
following   season.     During  the  summer  he 
attended    the  surgical  practice  at  different 
hospitals ;  and  in  1756    he    was  appointed 
house-surgeon    at    St.   George's.      He  had 
been  admitted  by  his  brother  to  a  partner- 
ship in  the  lectures  the  year  before.    After 
labouring  about  ten  years  with  unexampled 
ardour  in  the  study  of  human  anatomy,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  that  of  other  animals, 
with  a  view  to  elucidate   physiology.    His 
health  was  so  much  impaired  by  these  pur- 
suits,   that    in   1760    he    went   abroad   as 
surgeon   to   the   staff,  and  thus  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  gun-shot  wounds.      On  his 
return  after  three  years,  he  settled  in  Lon- 
don as  a  surgeon,  and  gave  instructions  in 
dissection  and  the    performance  of  opera- 
tions ;  and  he  continued  with  great  zeal  his 
researches  into  comparative    anatomy,  and 
natural  history.     Several  papers  were  i 
municatcd  by  him  to  the  Royal   Society,  of 
which  he   was  elected  a  member  in  176  <• 
About  this  time,  by  his  brother's  interest, 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  surgeons  at  St. 
George's    Hospital ;    and    his     professional 
reputation  was  rapidly  increasing.    In  1771 
u«  w,m;,>..h  iUr.  fird   ^-,,-t  „r  Vii'c  tpork  on 
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:he  teeth,  displaying  great  accuracy  of  re- 
•lunh  :  and  two  years  after  he  began  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  principles  of 
surgery.  He  fell  short  of  his  brother  in 
methodical  arrangement,  and  facility  of  ex- 
pressing his  ideas,  and  indeed  adopted  a 
peculiar  language,  perhaps  in  part  from  the 
deficiency  of  his  education  ;  but  he  certainly 
brought  forward  many  ingenious  specula- 
tions in  physiology  and  pathology,  and  sug- 
gested some  important  practical  improve- 
ments, particularly  the  operation  for  popli- 
teal aneurism.  In  1776  he  was  appointed 
surgeon-extraordinary  to  the  king;  and 
soon  after  received  marks  of  distinction  from 
several  foreign  societies.  His  emoluments 
increasing,  he  took  a  large  house  in  Leices- 
ter square,  and  built  a  spacious  museum, 
which  he  continued  to  store  with  subjects  in 
comparative  anatomy,  at  a  very  great  ex- 
pense. The  post  of  Deputy-Surgeon-Ge- 
neral to  the  army  was  conferred  upon 
him  in  1786  ;  and  in  the  same  year  his 
great  work  on  the  venereal  disease  ap- 
peared, which  will  ever  remain  a  monu- 
ment to  his  extraordinary  sagacity  and  talent 
for  observation.  He  also  published  at  this 
period  "  Observations  on  the  Animal  (Eco- 
nomy," chiefly  composed  of  papers  already 
printed  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 
In  17U0  he  was  appointed  Inspector-Gene- 
ral of  Hospitals,  and  Surgeon-General  to 
the  army  ;  when  he  resigned  his  lectures  to 
Mr.  Home,  whose  sister  he  had  married. 
He  had  been  for  two  years  before  labouring 
under  symptoms  of  organic  disease  about 
the  heart,  which  were  aggravated  by  any 
sudden  exertion,  or  agitation  of  his  mind  ; 
these  increased  progressively,  and  in  Oc- 
tober 1793,  while  at  the  hospital,  bein^ 
vexed  by  some  untoward  circumstance,  lie 
suddenly  expired.  He  left  a  valuable 
treatise  on  the  blood,  inflammation,  and 
gun-shot  wounds,  which  was  published  soon 
after  with  a  life  prefixed,  by  his  brother-in- 
law.  His  museum  was  directed  to  be 
offered  to  the  purchase  of  Government ;  it 
was  bought  for  15,0(XM.  and  presented  to 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  on  condition  of 
their  opening  it  to  public  inspection,  and 
giving  a  set  of  lectures  annually  explanatory 
of  its  contents.  The  preparations  are  ar- 
ranged sp  as  to  exhibit  all  the  gradations  of 
nature,  from  the  simplest  state  of  animated 
existence  up  to  man,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent functions.  It  comprehends  also  a 
large  series  of  entire  animals,  skeletons,  of 
almost  every  genus,  and  other  subjects  of 
natural  history. 

Hurtsickle.  The  bluebottle,  or  a/anus, 
is  so  called  because  it  is  troublesome  to  cut 
down,  and  sometimes  notches  the  sickle. 

HUXHAM,  John,  was  born  about  the 
end  of  the  17th  century,  and  practised  as  a 
physician  with  considerable  reputation,  at 
Plymouth,  where  he  died  in  1768.  His 
writings  display  treat  learning  and  talent 
II,.  kepi   ;i   register  of  the 
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weather  and  prevailing  diseases  for  nearly 
thirty  years,  which  was  published  in  Latin 
in  three  volumes.  He  was  early  elected  into 
the  Royal  Society,  and  communicated  se- 
veral papers  on  pathology  and  morbid  ana- 
tomy. But  his  fame  rests  chiefly  upon  his 
"  Essay  on  Fevers,"  which  went  through 
several  editions  :  a  dissertation  being  after- 
ward added  on  the  malignant  sore  throat 

HYACI'NTHUS.  (Said  by  the  poets  to 
be  named  from  the  friend  of  Apollo,  who 
was  turned  into  this  flower.)  Hare-bells. 
The  roots  are  bulbous ;  the  flowers  agreeably 
scented.  Galen  considered  the  root  as  a 
remedy  in  jaundice ;  it  is  ranked  among  the 
astringents,  but  of  very  inferior  power. 

IIYALO'IDES.  (Membrana  hyaloides ; 
from  uaKot,  glass,  and  tiS~a ,  likeness.)  Mem- 
brana  arachnoidta.  Capsule  of  the  vitreous 
humour.  The  transparent  membrane  en- 
closing the  vitreous  humour  of  the  eye. 

HYDA'RTHRUS.  (From  ufoy,  water, 
and  etpBpw,  a  joint.)  Hydarlhron.  Hydar- 
thros.  Spina  ventosa  of  the  Arabian  writers. 
Rhazes  and  Avicenna.  White  swelling. 
The  white  swelling,  in  this  country,  is  a 
peculiarly  common  and  exceedingly  terrible 
disease.  The  varieties  of  white  swelling 
are  very  numerous,  and  might  usefully  re- 
ceive particular  appellations.  Systematic 
writers  have  generally  been  content  with  a 
distinction  into  two  kinds,  viz.  rheumatic 
and  scrofulous.  The  last  species  of  the 
disease  they  also  distinguish  into  such  tu- 
mours as  primarily  affect  the  bones,  and  then 
the  ligaments  and  soft  parts  ;  and  into  other 
cases,  in  which  the  ligaments  and  soft  parts 
become  diseased  before  there  is  any  morbid 
affection  of  the  bones. 

These  divisions,  Mr.  Samuel  Cooper,  in 
his  treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Joints, 
proves  to  be  not  sufficiently  comprehensive; 
and  the  propriety  of  using  the  term  rheu- 
matic he  thinks  to  be  very  questionable. 

The  knee,  ankle,  wrist,  and  elbow,  are 
the  joints  most  subject  to  white  swellings. 
As  the  name  of  the  disease  implies,  the  skin 
is  not  at  all  altered  in  colour.  In  some  in- 
stances, the  swelling  yields,  in  a  certain 
degree,  to  pressure ;  but  it  never  pits,  and 
is  almost  always  sufficiently  firm  to  make 
an  uninformed  examiner  believe  that  the 
bones  contribute  to  the  tumour.  The  pain 
is  sometimes  vehement  from  the  very  first  ; 
in  other  instances,  there  is  hardly  the  least 
pain  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease.  In  the 
majority  of  scrofulous  white  swellings,  let 
the  pain  be  trivial  or  violent,  it  is  particu- 
larly situated  in  one  part  of  the  joint,  viz. 
either  the  autre  of  the  articulation,  or  the 
head  of  the  tihia.  supposing  the  knee  affected. 
Sometimes  the  pain  continues  without  inter- 
ruption ;  sometimes  there,  are  intermissions; 
and  in  other  instances  the  pain  recurs  at 
regular  times,  so  as  to  have  been  called,  by 
some  writers,  periodical.  Almost  all  au- 
thors describe  the  patient  as  suffering  more 
uneasiness  in  the.  diseased  part,  when  he  is 
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•warm,  and  particularly  when  he  is  in  this 
condition  in  bed. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  in 
the  majority  of  instances,  the  swelling  is  very 
inconsiderable,  or  there  is  even  no  visible 
enlargement  whatever.  In  the  little  depres- 
sions, naturally  situated  on  each  side  of  the 
patella,  a  fulness  first  shows  itself,  and  gra- 
dually spreads  all  over  the  affected  joint. 

The  patient,  unable  to  bear  the  weight  of 
his  body  on  the  disordered  joint,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  increase,  of  pain  thus 
created,  gets  into  the  habit  of  only  touching 
the  ground  with  his  toes  ;  and  the  knee  being 
generally  kept  a  little  bent  in  this  manner, 
soon  loses  the  capacity  of  becoming  extend- 
ed again.  When  white  swellings  have  lasted 
a  while,  the  knee  is  almost  always  found  in 
a  permanent  state  of  tlexibn.  In  scrofulous 
cases  of  this  kind,  pain  constantly  precedes 
any  appearance  of  swelling  ;  but  the  inter- 
val between  the  two  symptoms  differs  very 
much  in  different  subjects. 

The  morbid  joint,  in  the  course  of  time, 
acquires  a  vast  magnitude.  Still  the  integu- 
ments retain  their  natural  colour,  and  re- 
main unaffected.  The  enlargement  of  the 
articulation,  however,  always  seems  greater 
than  it  really  is,  in  consequence  of  the  ema- 
ciation of  the  limb  both  above  and  below 
the  disease. 

An  appearance  of  blue  distended  veins, 
and  a  shining  smoothness,  are  the  only  altera- 
tions to  be  noticed  in  the  skin  covering 
the  enlarged  joint.  The  shining  smooth- 
ness seems  attributable  to  the  distension, 
which  obliterates  the  natural  furrows  and 
wrinkles  of  the  cutis.  When  the  joint  is 
thus  swollen,  the  integuments  cannot  be 
pinched  up  into  a  fold,  as  they  could  in  the 
state  of  health,  and  even  in  the  beginning  of 
the  disease. 

As  the  distemper  of  the  articulation  ad- 
vances, collections  of  matter  form  about  the 
part,  and  at  length  burst.  The  ulcerated 
openings  sometimes  heal  up  ;  but  such  ab- 
scesses are  generally  followed  by  other  col- 
lections, which  pursue  the  same  course.  In 
some  cases,  these  abscesses  form  a  few 
months  after  the  first  affection  of  the  joint ;  on 
other  occasions,  several  years  elapse,  and  no 
suppuration  of  this  kind  makes  its  appearance. 

Such  terrible  local  mischief  must  neces- 
sarily produce  constitutional  disturbance. 
The  patient's  health  becomes  gradually  im- 
paired ;  he  loses  both  his  appetite  and  natu- 
ral rest  and  sleep  ;  his  pulse  is  small  and  fre- 
quent; and  obstinate  debilitating  diarrhoea 
and  profuse  nocturnal  sweats  ensue.  Such 
complaints  are  sooner  or  later  followed  by 
dissolution,  unless  the  constitution  be  re- 
lieved in  time,  either  by  the  amendment 
or  removal  of  the  diseased  part.  In  differ- 
ent patients,  however,  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  its  effects  upon  the  system,  vary 
very  much  in  relation  to  the  vapidity  with 
^vhich  they  occUr. 


Rheumatic  white  swellings  are  ^ery  dis- 
tinct diseases  from  the  scrofulous  distemprr 
of  large  joints.  In  the  first,  the  pain  is  said 
never  to  occur  without  being  attended  with 
swelling.  Scrofulous  white  swellings,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  always  preceded  by  a 
pain,  which  is  particularly  confined  to  one 
point  of  the  articulation.  In  rheumatic 
cases,  the  pain  is  more  general,  and  diffused 
over  the  whole  joint. 

With  respect  to  the  particular  causes  of 
all  such  white  swellings  as  come  within  the 
class  of  rheumatic  ones,  little  is  known. 
External  irritation,  either  by  exposure  to 
damp  or  cold,  or  by  the  application  of  vio- 
lence, is  often  concerned  in  bringing  on 
the  disease ;  but  very  frequently  no  cause 
of  this  kind  can  be  assigned  for  the  com- 
plaint. As  for  scrofulous  white  swellings, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  under 
the  influence  of  a  particular  kind  of  con- 
stitution, termed  a  scrofulous  or  strumous 
habit.  In  this  sort  of  temperament,  every 
cause  capable  of  exciting  inflammation,  or 
any  morbid  and  irritable  state  of  a  large 
joint,  may  bring  such  disorder  as  may  end 
in  the  severe  disease  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking. 

In  a  man  of  a  sound  constitution,  an 
irritation  of  the  kind  alluded  to  might  only 
induce  common  healthy  inflammation  of  the 
affected  joint. 

In  scrofulous  habits,  it  also  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  irritation  of  a  joint  is  much 
more  easily  produced  than  in  the  other  con- 
stitutions ;  and  no  one  can  doubt  that,  when 
once  excited  in  scrofulous  habits,  it  is 
much  more  dangerous  and  difficult  of  re- 
moval than  in  other  patients. 

HYDATID.  (Hydatis;  from  Ctuf,  wa- 
ter.) A  very  singular  animal,  formed  like 
a  bladder,  and  distended  with  an  aqueous 
fluid.  These  animals  are  sometimes  formed 
in  the  natural  cavities  of  the  body,  as  the 
abdomen  and  ventricles  of  the  brain,  but 
more  frequently  in  the  liver,  kidney,  and 
lungs,  where  they  produce  diseased  actions 
of  those  viscera.  Cullen  arranges  these 
affections  in  the  class  locales,  and  order 
tumores.  If  the  vires  naturae  medicatrices 
are  not  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure,  the  patient 
mostly  falls  a  sacrifice  to  their  ravages. 
Dr.  Baillie  gives  the  following  interesting 
account  of  the  hydatids,  as  they  are  some- 
times found  in  the  liver: — "There  is  no 
gland  in  the  human  body  in  which  hydatids 
are  so  frequently  found  as  the  liver,  except 
the  kidneys,  where  they  are  still  more  com- 
mon. Hydatids  of  the  liver  are  usually 
found  in  a  cyst,  which  is  frequently  of  con- 
siderable size,  and  is  formed  of  very  firm 
materials,  so  as  to  give  to  the  touch  almost 
the  feeling  of  cartilage.  This  cyst,  when 
cut  in  two,  is  obviously  laminated,  and  is 
much  thicker  in' one  liver  than  another.  In 
some  livers  it  is  not  thicker  than  a  shilling, 
and  in  others  it  is  near  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
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in  thickness.  The  lamina;  which  compose 
it  are  formed  of  awhile  matter,  and  on  the 
inside  there  is  a  lining  of  a  pulpy  substance, 
like  the  coagulable  lymph.  The  cavity  of 
'he  cyst,  I  have  seen,  in  one  instance,  sub- 
divided by  a  partition  of  this  pulpy  sub- 
stance. In  a  cyst  may  be  found  one 
hydatid,  or  a  greater  number  of  them. 
They  lie  loose  in  the  cavity,  swimming  in  a 
fluid  ;  or  some  of  them  are  attached  to  the 
side  of  the  cyst.  They  consist  of  a  round 
bag,  which  is  composed  of  a  white,  semi- 
opaque,  pulpy  matter,  and  contain  a  fluid 
capable  of  coagulation.  Although  the  com- 
mon colour  of  hydatids  be  white,  yet  I  have 
occasionally  seen  some  of  a  light  amber 
colour.  The  bag  of  the  hydatid  consists  of 
two  laminae,  and  possesses  a  good  deal  of 
contractile  power.  In  one  hydatid  this 
coat  or  bag,  is  much  thicker  and  more 
opaque  than  in  another  ;  and  even  in  the 
Mine  hydatid,  different  parU  of  it  will  often 
differ  in  thickness.  On  the  inside  of  a 
hydatid,  smaller  ones  are  sometimes  found, 
which  are  commonly  not  larger  than  the 
heads  of  pins,  but  sometimes  they  are  even 
larger  in  their  size  than  a  gooseberry. 
These  are  attached  to  the  larger  hydatid, 
cither  at  scattered  irregular  distances,  or 
<o  as  to  form  small  clusters  ;  and  they  are 
also  found  floating  Loose  in  the  liquor  of 
the  larger  hydatid!.  Hydatids  of  the  liver 
are  often  found  unconnected  with  each 
other ;  but  sometimes  they  have  been  said 
to  enclose  each  other  in  a  series,  like  pill- 
boxes. The  most  common  situation  of  hy- 
datids of  the  liver  is  in  its  substance,  and 
enclosed  in  a  cyst ;  but  they  are  occasion- 
ally attached  to  the  outer  surface  of  the 
liver,  hanging  from  it,  and  occupying  more 
or  less  of  the  general  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men. The  origin  and  real  nature  of  these 
hydatids  are  not  fully  ascertained  ;  it  is 
extremely  probable,  however,  that  they 
are  a  tort  of  imperfect  animalcules.  There 
is  no  doubt  at  all,  that  the  hydatids  in  the 
livers  of  sheep  are  animalcules;  they  have 
been  often  seen  to  move  when  taken  out 
of  the  liver  and  put  into  warm  water ; 
and  they  retain  this  power  of  motion  for 
a  good  many  hours  after  a  sheep  has  been 
killed.  The  analogy  is  great  between 
hydatids  in  the  liver  of  a  sheep  and  those 
of  the  human  subject.  In  both  they  are 
contained  in  strong  cysts,  and  in  both  they 
consist  of  the  same  white  pulpy  matter. 
There  is  undoubtedly  some  difference  be- 
tween them  in  simplicity  of  organization  ; 
the  hydatid  in  the  human  liver  being  a 
simple  uniform  bag,  and  the  hydatid  in 
that  of  a  sheep  having  a  neck  and  mouth 
appendant  to  the  bag.  This  difference 
need  be  no  considerable  objection  to  the 
opinion  above  stated.  Life  may  be  con- 
ceived to  be  attached  to  the  most  simple 
form  of  organization.  In  proof  of  this, 
hydatids  h.tvc  been  found  in  the  brains  of 


sheep,  resembling  almost  exactly  those  in 
the  human  liver,  and  which  have  been 
seen  to  move,  and  therefore  are  certainly 
known  to  be  animalcules.  The  hydatids 
of  the  human  liver,  indeed,  have  not,  as 
far  as  I  know,  been  found  to  move  when 
taken  out  of  the  body  and  put  into  warm 
water;  were  this  to  have  happened,  no 
uncertainty  would  remain.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  see  a  good  reason  why  there  will 
hardly  occur  any  proper  opportunity  of 
making  this  experiment.  Hydatids  are  not 
very  often  found  in  the  liver,  because  it  is  not 
a  very  frequent  disease  there  ;  and  the  body 
is  allowed  to  remain  for  so  long  a  time  after 
death,  before  it  is  examined,  that  the  hyda- 
tids must  have  lost  their  living  principle, 
even  if  they  were  animalcules :  and  it  ap- 
pears even  more  difficult  to  account  for  their 
production,  according  to  the  common  theory 
of  generation,  than  for  that  of  intestinal 
worms.  We  do  not  get  rid  of  the  difficulty 
by  asserting,  that  hydatids  in  the  human 
liver  are  not  living  animals,  because  in 
sheep  they  are  certainly  such,  where  the 
difficulty  of  accounting  for  their  production 
is  precisely  the  same. 

IIY'DRAGOGUES.  (Medicamcnta  hy- 
dragoga ;  from  bfup,  water,  and  a5.au,  to  drive 
out.)  Medicines  are  so  termed  which  possess 
the  property  of  increasing  the  secretions  or 
excretions  of  the  body,  so  as  to  cause  the 
removal  of  water  from  any  of  its  cavities, 
such  as  cathartics,  Sec. 

IIYDRA'RGYRI  NITRICO-O'XYDUM. 
Nitrico-oxydum  hydrargyria  Hydrargyrus 
nitratm  ruber.  Mtrcurius  corrosicus  ruber. 
Mtrcurius  pracipitatus  currosivus.  Nitric 
oxide  of  mercury.  Red  precipitate.  "Take 
of  purified  mercury,  by  weight,  three 
pounds  :  of  nitric  acid,  by  weight,  a  pound 
and  a  half:  of  distilled  water  two  pints. 
Mix  in  a  glass  vessel,  and  boil  the  mixture 
in  a  sand-bath,  until  the  mercury  be  dis- 
solved, the  water  also  evaporated,  and  a 
white  mass  remain.  Rub  this  into  powder, 
and  put  it  into  another  shallow  vessel,  then 
apply  a  moderate  heat,  and  raise  the  fire 
gradually,  until  red  vapour  shall  cease  to 
rise."  This  preparation  is  very  extensively 
employed  by  surgeons  as  a  stimulant  and 
escharotic,  but  its  extraordinary  activity 
does  not  allow  of  its  being  given  internally. 
Finely  levigated  and  mixed  with  common 
cerates,  it  is  an  excellent  application  to  in- 
dolent ulcers,  especially  those  which  remain 
after  burns  and  scalds,  and  those  in  which 
the  granulations  are  indolent  and  flabby. 
It  is  also  an  excellent  caustic  application  to 
chancres. 

HYDRARGYRI  O'XYDUM  CINE'RE- 
UM.  O.rydvm  hydrargyri  ci/ureum.  Oxy- 
dum  hydrargyri  nigrum.  The  gray  or  black 
oxide  of  mercury  has  received  several 
names.  JEthiops per  se.  Pulvit  mereurialis 
emereut.  Mercuriua  einereus.  Twrpethvm 
nigrum.       Mtrcurius    prtEcipitaluj    niirtn 
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"  Take  of  submuriate  of  mercury,  an  ounce ; 
lime-water,  a  gallon.  Boil  the  submuriate 
of  mercury  in  the  lime-water,  constantly 
stirring,  until  a  gray  oxide  of  mercury  is 
separated.  Wash  this  with  distilled  water, 
and  then  dry  it."  The  dose  from  gr.  ii.  to 
x.  There  are  four  other  preparations  of  it 
in  high  estimation. 

One  made  by  rubbing  mercury  with  mu- 
cilage of  gum-arabic.  Plenk,  of  Vienna, 
has  written  a  treatise  on  the  superior  effi- 
cacy of  this  medicine.  It  is  very  trouble- 
some to  make ;  and  does  not  appear  to 
possess  more  virtues  than  some  other  mer- 
curial preparations. 

Another  made  by  triturating  equal  parts 
of  sugar  and  mercury  together. 

The  third,  composed  of  honey  or  liquorice 
and  purified  mercury. 

The  fourth  is  the  blue  mercurial  oint- 
ment. 

All  these  preparations  possess  anthelmin- 
tic, antisyphilitic,  alterative,  sialagogue,  and 
deobstruent  virtues,  and  are  exhibited  in  the 
cure  of  worms,  syphilis,  amenorrhoea,  dis- 
eases of  the  skin,  chronic  diseases,  obstruc- 
tions of  the  viscera,  &c. 

HYDRA'RGYRI  O'XYDUM  RU'- 
BRUM.  Oxydum  hydrargyri  rubrum.  Hy- 
drargyrum calclnalus.  Red  oxide  of  mercury. 
"  Take  of  purified  mercury,  by  weight,  a 
pound.  Pour  the  mercury  into  a  glass  mat- 
trass,  with  a  very  narrow  mouth  and  broad 
bottom.  Apply  a  heat  of  600°  to  this  vessel, 
without  stopping  it,  until  the  mercury  has 
changed  into  red  scales  :  then  reduce  these 
to  a  very  fine  powder." 

The  whole  process  may  probably  require 
an  exposure  of  six  weeks. 

This  preparation  of  mercury  is  given 
with  great  advantage  in  the  cure  of  syphi- 
lis. Its  action,  however,  is  such,  when 
given  alone,  on  the  bowels,  as  to  require 
the  addition  of  opium,  which  totally  pre- 
vents it.  It  is  also  given  in  conjunction 
with  opium  and  carnphire,  as  a  diaphoretic, 
in  chronic  pains  and  diseases  of  long  con- 
tinuance. 

It  is  given  as  an  alterative  and  diaphoretic 
from  gr.  ss.  to  ii.  every  night,  joined  with 
camphor  and  opium,  each  gr.  one-fourth  or 
one-half.  It  is  violently  emetic  and  cathar- 
tic in  the  dose  of  gr.  iv.  to  gr.  v. 

HYDRA'RGYRI  OXYMU'RIAS.  Oxy- 
murias  hydrargyri.  Hydrargyrus  muriatus. 
Oxymuriate  of  mercury.  "  Take  of  puri- 
fied mercury,  by  weight,  two  pounds,  sul- 
phuric acid  by  weight  thirty  ounces,  dried 
muriate  of  soda  four  pounds.  Boil  the  mer- 
cury with  the  sulphuric  acid  in  a  glass  ves- 
sel until  the  sulphate  of  mercury  shall  be 
left  dry.  Rub  this,  when  it  is  cold,  with  the 
muriate  of  soda  in  an  earthen-ware  mortar  ; 
then  sublime  it  in  a  glass  cucurbit,  increasing 
the  heat  gradually. 

An  extremely  acrid  and  violently  poison- 
ous prep-ration. 


Given  internally  in  small  doses  properly 
diluted,  and  never  in  the  form  of  pill,  it 
possesses  antisyphilitic,  and  alterative  vir- 
tues. Externally,  applied  in  form  of  lotion, 
it  facilitates  the  healing  of  venereal  sores, 
and  cures  the  itch.  In  gargles  for  venereal 
ulcers  in  the  throat  the  oxymuriate  of  mer- 
cury gr.  iii.  or  iv.,  barley  decoction  ftj.,  ho- 
ney of  roses,  !§jj.,  proves  very  serviceable; 
also  in  cases  of  tetters,  from  gr.  v.  to  gr.  x. 
in  water  fbj.;  and  for  films  and  ulcerations 
of  the  cornea,  gr.  i.  to  water  5§iv. 

Mr.  Pearson  remarks  that  when  the  sub- 
limate is  given  to  cure  the  primary  symp- 
toms of  syphilis,  it  will  sometimes  succeed ; 
more  especially,  when  it  produces  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  soreness  of  the  gums, 
and  the  common  specific  effects  of  mercury 
in  the  animal  system.  But  it  will  often  fail 
of  removing  even  a  recent  chancre;  and 
where  that  symptom  has  vanished  during 
the  administration  of  corrosive  sublimate,  I 
have  known,  says  he,  a  three  months'  course 
of  that  medicine  fail  of  securing  the  patient 
from  a  constitutional  affection.  The  result 
of  my  observations  is,  that  simple  mercury, 
calomel  or  calcined  mercury,  are  prepara- 
tions more  to  be  confided  in  for  the  cure  of 
primary  symptoms,  than  corrosive  sublimate. 
The  latter  will  often  check  the  progress  of 
secondary  symptoms  very  conveniently,  and 
I  think  it  is  peculiarly  efficacious  in  reliev- 
ing venereal  pains  in  healing  ulcers  of  the 
throat,  and  in  promoting  the  disquamation 
of  eruptions.  Yet  even  in  these  cases  it 
never  confers  permanent  benefit ;  for  new 
symptoms  will  appear  during  the  use  of  it ; 
and  on  many  occasions  it  will  fail  of  afford- 
ing the  least  advantage  to  the  patient  from 
first  to  last.  I  do  sometimes,  indeed,  employ 
this  preparation  in  venereal  cases ;  but  it  is 
either  at  the  beginning  of  a  mercurial  course, 
to  bring  the  constitution  under  the  influence 
of  mercury  at  an  early  period,  or  during  a 
course  of  inunction,  with  the  intention  of 
increasing  the  action  of  simple  mercury.  I 
sometimes  also  prescribe  it  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  course  of  friction,  to  support  the 
mercurial  influence  in  the  habit,  in  order  to 
guard  against  the  danger  of  a  relapse.  But 
on  no  occasion  whatever  do  I  think  it  safe 
to  confide  in  this  preparation  singly  and  un- 
combined  for  the  cure  of  any  truly  venereal 
symptom." 

A  solution  of  it  is  ordered  in  the  pharma- 
copoeia, termed  Liquor  hydrargyri  orymu- 
riatis.  Solution  of  oxymuriate  of  mercury. 
"  Take  of  oxymuriate  of  mercury,  eight 
grains;  distilled  water,  fifteen  fluid  ounces; 
rectified  spirit,  a  fluid  ounce.  Dissolve  the 
oxymuriate  of  mercury  in  the  water,  and  add 
the  spirit." 

This  solution  is  directed  in  order  to  facili- 
tate tiie  administration  of  divisions  of  the 
grain  of  this  active  medicine.  Halt  an 
nnnce   of  it  contains  one  fourth  of  a  gram 
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oi  the  salt.    The  dose  is  from  one  draclimto 
half  an  ounce. 

HYDRA'RGYRI  SUBMU'RIAS.  Sub- 
■murins  hydrargyri.  Submuriate  of  mer- 
cury. Calomebas.  Calomel.  "Take  of 
oxymuriate  of  mercury  a  pound ;  purified 
mercury  by  weight  nine  ounces.  Rub 
them  together  until  the  metallic  globules 
disappear,  then  sublime ;  take  out  the  sub- 
limed mass  and  reduce  it  to  powder,  and 
sublime  it  in  the  same  manner  twice  more 
successively.  Lastly,  bring  it  into  the  state 
of   very  fine  powder   by  the  same  process 


soon  as  the  mass  begins  to  swell,  remove  the 
vessel  from  the  fire,  and  cover  it  with  con- 
siderable force  to  prevent  inflammation ; 
then  rub  the  mass  into  powder,  and  sub- 
lime." This  preparation  is  esteemed  a  mild 
mercurial  alterative,  and  given  to  children 
in  small  doses.  Hoffman  greatly  recom- 
mends it  as  a  sedative  and  antispasmodic. 
Others  deny  that  cinnabar  taken  internally, 
has  any  medicinal  quality;  and  their  opi- 
nion is  grounded  on  the  insolubility  of  it  in 
any  menstruum.  In  surgery  its  chief  and 
almost  only  use  is  in  the  administration  of 


which  has  been  directed  for  the  preparation  quicksilver  by  fumigation.     Thus  employed, 

of  chalk."  it  has  proved  extremely  serviceable  in  vene- 

Submuriate,  or  mild  muriate  of  mercury,  real  cases.    Ulcers  and  excrescences  about 

is  one  of   the   most  useful   preparations  of  the  pudendum  and  anus  of  women,  are  par- 


mercury.  As  an  anti-venereal  it  is  given  in 
the  dose  of  a  grain  night  and  morning,  its 
usual  determination  to  the  intestines  being 
prevented,  if  necessary,  by  opium.  It  is  the 
preparation  which  is  perhaps  most  usually 
given  in  the  other  diseases  in  which  mercury 
is  employed,  as  in  affections  of  the  liver,  or 
neighbouring  organs,  in  cutaneous  diseases, 
chronic  rheumatism,  tetanus,  hydrophobia, 
hydrocephalus,  and  febrile  affections,  espe- 
cially those  of  warm  climates.  It  is  employ- 
ed as  a  cathartic  alone,  in  doses  from  v.  to  xii. 


ticularly  benefited  by  it ;  and  in  these  cases 
it  is  most  conveniently  applied  by  placing  a 
red  hot  heater  at  the  bottom  of  a  night  stool- 
pan,  and  after  sprinkling  on  it  a  few  grains 
of  the  red  sulphuret  of  quicksilver,  placing 
the  patient  on  the  stool.  To  fumigate  ulcers 
in  the  throat,  it  is  necessary  to  receive 
the  fumes  on  the  part  affected,  through  the 
tube  of  a  funnel.  By  enclosing  the  patient 
naked  in  a  box,  it  has  on  some  oc 
been  contrived  to  fumigate  the  whole  body 
at  once,  and  in  this  way  the  specific  powers 


'rains,  or  to  promote  the  operation  of  other  of  the  quicksilver  have  been  very  rapidly  ex 

purgatives.     Its  anthelmintic  power  is  justly  cited. 

celebrated ;  and  it  is  perhaps  superior  to  the        This  mode  of  curing  the  hies  venerea,  is 

other  mercurials  in  assisting  the  operation  of  spoken  of  as  confirmed  ;  and  the  subject  has 

diuretics  in  dropsy.     From  its  specific  gravi-  of  late  years  been  revived  in  a   treatise  by 


ty,  it  ought  always  to  be  given  in  the  form 
of  a  bolus  or  pill. 

HYDRA'RGYRI  SULPHURE'TUM NI- 
GRUM. Hydrargyrus  cum  sulphur e.  ./Ethi- 
op's  mineral".  "  Take  of  purified  mercury, 
sublimed  sulphur,  each  a  pound,  by  weight. 
Rub  them  together  till  the  metallic  glo- 
bules disappear."  Some  suppose  that  the 
mercury  is  oxidized  in  this  process,  but  that 
is  not  confirmed  by  the  best  experiments. 
The  mercury  by  this  admixture  of  the  sul 


Sabonette,  and  by  trials  made  in  Bartholo- 
mew's hospital. 

Mr.  Pearson,  from  his  experiments  on 
mercurial  fumigation,  concludes,  that  where 
checking  the  progress  of  the  disease  sud- 
denly, is  an  object  of  great  moment,  and 
where  the  body  is  covered  with  ulcers  or 
large  and  numerous  eruptions,  and  in  ge- 
neral  to  ulcers,  fungi,  and  excrescences, 
the  vapour  of  mercury  is  an  application  of 
great    efficacy  and    utility ;  but    that    it  is 


phur,  is  deprived  of  its  salivating  power,  and    apt  to  induce  a  ptyalism  rapidly,  and  great 


may  be  administered  with  safety  to  all  ages 
and  constitutions,  as  an  anthelmintic  and 
alterative. 

HYDRA'RGYRI  SULPHURE'TUM 
RU'BRUM.  Hydrargyrus sulphuratvs  ruber. 
Red  sulphuret  of  mercury.  Minium  purum. 
Minium  Gracorum.  Magnes  epileptue, 
Atzemafor.  Amnion.  Asmar.  Vitruvius 
calls  it  anthrax.  A  red  mineral  substance 
composed  of  mercury  combined  with  sul- 
phur. It  is  either  native  or  factitious. 
The  native  is  an  ore  of  quicksilver  mode- 
rately compact,   and  of   an  elegant  striated 


consequent  debility,  and  that  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  constitution  against 
a  relapse,  as  great  a  quantity  of  mercury 
must  be  introduced  into  the  system,  by 
inunction,  as  if  no  fumigation  had  been 
employed. 

Hydrargyrum.  Hydrargyrus.  (ufpetpyvpof. 
from  vfeep,  water,  and  apyvpoc,  silver,  so 
named  from  its  having  a  resemblance  to 
fluid  silver.)     See  Mercury. 

HYDRA'RGYRUSCUMCRE'TA.  Mer- 
cury with  chalk.  Mercurius  alkalizatus. 
"  Take    of    purified    mercury,    by  weight, 


red   colour.      It  is  found  in  the   dutchy  of    three  ounces ;  prepared  chalk,  five  ounces 


Deuxponts,in  the  Palatinate,  in  Spain,  South 
America,  &c.  It  is  called  native  vermilion, 
and  cinnabar  in  flowers.  The  factitious  is 
thus  prepared  :  "  Take  of  purified  mercury, 
by  weight  forty  ounces :  sublimed  sulphur, 
eight  ounces.     Having  melted  the  sulphur 


Rub  them  together,  until  the  metallic  glo- 
bules disappear."  This  preparation  is  milder 
than  any  other  mercurial,  except  the  sul- 
phuret, and  does  not  so  easily  act.  upon  the 
bowels ;  it  is  therefore  used  largely  by 
many  practitioners  ;  and  possesses  alterative 


over  the  fire,  mix  in  the  mercury,  and  as    properties  in  cutaneous   and  venereal  com- 
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plaint?,  in  obstructions  of  the  viscera,  or  oi  ever,  will  bear  from  one  to  two  grains  of 
the  prostate  gland,  given  in  the  dose  of  3ss  the  phosphate  of  quicksilver,  without  incon- 
to  3ss,  two  or  three  times  a  day.  venience. 

HYDRARGYRUM  PR^CIPITATUM  HYDRA'RGYRUS  PKECIPITA 
A'LBUM.  White  precipitated  mercury.  CINE'REUS.  This  preparation  is  an  oxi.lr 
Calx  hydrargyri  alba.  "  Take  of  oxymu-  of  mercury,  and  nearly  the  same  with  th(> 
nate  of  mercury,  half  a  pound  :  muriate  of  hydrargyri  oxydum  cinereum  of  the  London 
ammonia,  four  ounces;  solution  of  subcar-  pharmacopoeia;  it  is  used  as  an  alterative 
bonate  of  potash,  half  a  pint ;  distilled  in  cases  of  pains  arising  from  an  admixture 
water,  four  pints.  First  dissolve  the  muri-  of  rheumatism  with  syphilis.  It  may  be 
ate  of  ammonia,  then  the  oxymuriate  of  substituted  for  the  hydrargyrus  sulphuratus 
mercury  in  the  distilled  water,  and  add  ruber,  in  fumigating  ozaena,  and  venereal 
thereto  the  solution  of  subcarbonate  of  ulcerated  sore  throat  on  account  of  its  not 
potash.  Wash  the  precipitated  powder  until  yielding  any  vapour  offensive  to  the  pa- 
it  becomes   tasteless;    then   dry  it."      It  is    tient. 

only  used  externally,  in  the  form  of  oint-  HYDRA'RGYRUS  VITRIOLATUS. 
ment,  as  an  application  in  some  cutaneous  Turpethum  minerale.  Meixurins  emcticiujla- 
affections.  vus.      Sulphas  hydrargyri.      Formerly  this 

HYDRARGYRUM  PURIFICA'TUM.  medicine  was  in'  more  'general  use  than  iu 
Purified  mercury.  Argentum  vivum  puri-  the  present  day.  It  is  a  very  powerful  and 
Jir.atum.  "  Take  of  mercury,  by  weight,  active  alterative  when  given  in  small  doses. 
six  pounds ;  iron  filings,  a  pound.  Rub  Two  grains  act  on  the  stomach  so  as  to  pro- 
them  together,  and  distil  the  mercury  from  duce  violent  vomitings.  It  is  recommended 
an  iron  retort  by  the  application  of  heat  as  an  errhine  in  cases  of  amaurosis.  In  com- 
to  it."  Purified  quicksilver  is  sometimes  bination  with  antimony  it  acts  powerfully  on 
administered  in  its  metallic  state,  in  doses    the  skin. 

of  an  ounce  or  more,  in  constipation  of  the  Hydrel^e'pm.  (From  vSttf,  water,  and 
bowels.  extoov,  oil.)     A  mixture  of  oil  and  water. 

HYDRA'RGYRUS  ACETA'TUS.  Mer-  Hydrenteroce'le.  (From  «)*/>,  water, 
r.urius  acetatus.  Pilulce  Keyseri.  By  this  alyw,  an  intestine,  and  joiwi,  a  tumour.) 
preparation  of  mercury,  the  celebrated  A  dropsy  of  the  scrotum,  attended  with 
Keyser  acquii»ed  an  immense  fortune  in 
curing  the  venereal  disease.  It  is  an  ace- 
tate of  mercury,  and  therefore  termed  hyd- 
rargyri acetas  in  the  new  chemical  nomen- 
clature.      The    dose  is  from  three  to  five 

grains.  Notwithstanding  the  encomium  HYDROCA'RDIA.  (From  i/Ja/i,  water, 
given  to  it  by  some,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  and  xapfut,  the  heart.)  Hydrocordis.  Hy- 
so  efficacious  as  some  other  preparations  of  drops  pericardii.  Dropsy  of  the  heart.  Drop- 
mercury,  sy  of  the  pericardium.  A  collection  of  fluid 
HYDRA'RGYRUS  PHOSPHORA'TUS.  in  the  pericardium,  which  may  be  either 
This  remedy  has  been  observed  to  heal  coagulabie  lymph,  serum,  or  a  puriform  fluid, 
inveterate  venereal  ulcers  in  a  very  short  It  produces  symptoms  similar  to  those  of 
time,  nay,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  days,  hydrothorax,  with  violent  palpitation  of  the 
particularly  those  about  the  pudenda.  In  heart,  and  mostly  an  intermittent  pulse.  It 
venereal  inflammations  of  the  eyes,  chancres,   is  incurable. 

rheumatisms,  and  chronic  eruptions,  it  has  HYDRO'CELE.  (From  vfeep,  water,  and 
proved  of  eminent  service.  Upon  the  kjiXh,  a  tumour.)  The  term  hydrocele,  U9ed 
whole,  if  used  with  necessary  precaution,  in  a  literal  sense,  means  any  tumour  pro- 
and  in  the  hands  of  a  judicious  practi-  duced  by  water ;  but  surgeons  have  always 
tioner,  it  is  a  medicine  mild  and  gentle  confined  it  to  those  which  possess  either 
in  its  operation.  The  cases  in  which  it  the  membranes  of  the  scrotum,  or  the  coats 
deserves  the  preference  over  other  mercu-  of  the  testicle  and  its  vessels.  The  first 
rial  preparations,  are  these :  in  an  invete-  of  these,  viz.  that  which  has  its  seat  in 
rate  stage  of  syphilis,  particularly  in  per-  the  membranes  of  the  scrotum,  anasarca 
sons  of  torpid  insensible  fibres ;  in  cases  of  integumentorum,  is  common  to  the  whole 
exostosis,  as  well  as  obstructions  in  the  lym-  bag,  and  to  all  the  cellular  substance  which 
phatic  system ;  in  chronic  complaints  of  the  loosely  envelops  both  the  testes.  It  Ht 
skin.  strictly  speaking,  only  a  symptom  of  a  dis- 

The  following  is  the  formula.  R  Hyd-  ease,  in  which  the  whole  habit  is  most  fre- 
rargyri  phosphorati,  gr.  iv.  Corticis  cin-  quently  more  or  less  concerned,  and  very 
namomi  in  pulverem  triti,  gr.  xiv.  Sac-  seldom  affects  the  part  only.  The  latter, 
chari  purif.  3ss.  Misce.  The  whole  to  be  or  that  which  occupies  the  coats  immediately 
divided  into  eight  equal  parts,  one  of  which  investing  the  testicle  and  its  vessels,  hydro- 
is  to  be  taken  every  morning  and  evening,  cele  tunicae  vaginalis,  is  absolutely  local, 
unless  salivation  takes  place,  when  it  ought  very  seldom  affects  the  common  membrane 
to  be  discontinued.     Some  patients,  how-    of  thr  Bcrotnm,  generally  attack*  one  sklr 


rupture 
Htdro'a. 

pustule. 

Hydrocarbonate 


(From  vtctf,  water.)  A  watery 
See  Carburetted  hydro- 


gen gas. 

HYDROCA'RDIA. 
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only;  and  is  frequently  found  in  persons 
who  are  perfectly  free  from  all  other  com- 
plaints. 

The  anasarca  integumentorum  retains  the 
impression  of  the  finger.  The  vaginal  hy- 
drocele has  an  undulating  feel. 

The  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis 
testis  is  a  morbid  accumulation  of  the  water 
separated  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  tu- 
nica vaginalis.,  to  moisten  or  lubricate  the 
testicle. 

From  its  first  appearance,  it  seldom  dis- 
appears, or  diminishes,  but  generally  con- 
tinues to  increase,  sometimes  rapidly,  at 
others  more  slowly.  In  some,  it  grows  to 
a  painful  degree  of  distention  in  a  few 
months  :  in  others,  it  continues  many  years 
with  little  disturbance.  As  it  enlarges,  it 
becomes  more  tense,  and  is  sometimes 
transparent ;  so  that  if  a  candle  is  held  on 
the  opposite  side,  a  degree  of  light  is  per- 
ceived through  the  whole  tumour;  but  the 
only  certain  distinction  is  the  tluctuation 
which  is  not  found  when  the  disease  is  an 
hernia  of  the  omentum,  or  intestines,  or  an 
inflammatory  or  a  scirrhous  tumour  of  the 
testicle. 

Hydroce'le  cysta'ta.  Encysted  hydro- 
cele of  the  spermatic  cord  resembles  the 
common  hydrocele  ;  but  the  tumour  does 
not  extend  to  the  testicle,  which  may  be 
felt  below  or  behind  it,  while,  in  the  hy- 
drocele of  the  vaginal  coat,  when  large,  the 
testicle  cannot  be  discovered.  In  this  dis- 
ease also,  the  penis  is  not  buried  in  the 
tumour.  Sometimes  the  fluid  is  contained 
in  two  distinct  cells  ;  and  tins  is  discovered 
by  little  contractions  in  it.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  the  anasarcous  hydrocele  by 
a  sensible  fluctuation,  and  the  want  of  the 
inelastic  pitting  ;  from  hernia,  by  its  be- 
ginning below,  from  its  not  receding  in  an 
horizontal  position,  and  not  enlarging  by 
coughing  and  sneezing. 

Hydroce'le  funiculi  sperma'tict,  or 
hydrocele  of  the  spermatic  cord.  Anasar- 
cous hydrocele  of  the  spermatic  cord  some- 
times accompanies  ascites,  and,  at  other 
times,  it  is  found  to  be  confined  to  the  cellu- 
lar substance,  in  or  about  the  spermatic  cord. 
The  causes  of  this  disease  may  be  obstruc- 
tions in  the  lymphatics,  leading  from  the 
part,  in  consequence  of  scirrhous  affections 
of  the  abdominal  viscera,  or  the  pressure  of 
a  truss  applied  for  the  cure  of  hernia. 

When  the  affection  is  connected  with 
anasarca  in  other  parts,  it  is  then  so  evi- 
dent as  to  require  no  particular  description. 
When  it  is  local,  it  is  attended  with  a  co- 
lourless tumour  in  the  course  of  the  sper- 
matic cord,  soft  and  inelastic  to  the  touch, 
and  unaccompanied  with  fluctuation.  In 
an  erect  position  of  the  body,  it  is  of  an 
oblong  figure  ;  but  when  the  body  is  re- 
cumbent, it  is  flatter,  and  somewhat  round. 
Generally  it  is  no  longer  than  the  part  of 
the  cord    which  lies  in  the  groin;  th< 
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sometimes  it  extends  as  far  as  the  testicle" 
and  even  stretches  the  scrotum  to  an  un- 
common size.  By  pressure,  a  great  part  of 
the  swelling  can  always  be  made  to  recede 
into  the  abdomen.  It  instantly,  however, 
returns  to  its  former  situation,  on  the  pres- 
sure being  withdrawn. 

Hydroce'le  peritonei.  Ascites,  or 
common  dropsy  of  the  belly. 

Hydrocele  spinalis.  A  watery  swell- 
ing on  the  vertebra?. 

IlYr>RocKi.o'i>h-,s  ischuria.  (From  -jJk, :. 
water,  and  *»>.a>if»c,  attended  with  tumour.) 
Applied  to  a  suppression  of  urine,  from  a 
rupture  of  the  urethra. 

H  Y I)  ROC  E'PH  ALUS.  (From  uU>, 
water,  and  m<$a*.n,  the  head.)  Hydrucepha- 
lum.  Dropsy  of  the  brain.  Dropsy  of  the 
head.  A  genus  of  disease  arranged  by 
Cullen,  in  the  class  cachexia,  and  order  in- 
tumesccntiw.  It  is  distinguished  by  authors, 
into  external  and  internal :  1 .  Hydrocepha- 
lus extcrnus,  is  a  collection  of  water  between 
the  membranes  of  the  brain.  2.  Hydroce- 
phalus intermit,  is  when  a  fluid  is  collected 
in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  producing  di- 
latation of  the  pupils,  apoplexy,  &c.  See 
Apoplexia.  It  is  sometimes  of  a  chronic 
nature,  when  the  water  has  been  known  to 
increase  to  an  enormous  quantity,  effecting 
a  diastasis  of  the  bones  of  the  head,  and  an 
absorption  of  the  brain. 

Pain  in  the  head,  particularly  across  the' 
brow,  stupor,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  nausea, 
vomiting,  preternatural  slowness  of  the 
pulse,  and  convulsions,  are  the  pathogno- 
mic symptoms  of  this  disease,  which  have 
been  laid  down  by  the  generality  of  wri- 
ters. 

Hydrocephalus  is  almost  peculiar  to  chil- 
dren, being  rarely  known  to  extend  beyond 
the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen ;  and  it  seem** 
more  frequently  to  arise  in  those  of  a  scro- 
phulous  and  rickety  habit  than  in  others.  It 
is  an  affection  which  has  been  observed  to 
pervade  families,  affecting  all  or  the  greater 
part  of  the  children  at  a  certain  period  of 
their  life  ;  which  seems  to  show  that,  in 
many  cases,  it  depends  more  on  the  general 
habit  than  on  any  local  affection,  or  accident 
tal  cause. 

The  disease  has  generally  been  supposed 
to  arise  in  consequence  either  of  injuries 
done  to  the  brain  itself,  by  blows,  falls,  &c. 
from  scirrhous  tumours  or  excrescences 
within  the  skull,  from  original  laxity  or 
weakness  in  the  brain,  or  from  general 
debility  and  an  impoverished  state  of  the 
blood. 

With  respect  to  its  proximate  cause,  very 
opposite  opinions  are  still  entertained  by 
medical  writers,  which,  in  conjunction  with 
the  equivocal  nature  of  its  symptoms,  prove 
a  source  of  considerable  embarrassment  to 
the  youns:  practitioner. 

Dr.  Beddor s  lay*  be  believes  it  fo  b.elon; 
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to  inflammation,  and  that,  sit  an  early  period, 
he  should  be  inclined  to  bleed  as  largely  as 
in  pneumonia. 

Dr.  Withering  observes,  that,  in  a  great 
many  cases,  if  not  in  all,  congestion,  or 
slight  inflammation,  are  the  precursors  to 
the  aqueous  accumulation. 

Dr.  Rush  thinks,  that,  instead  of  its  being 
considered  an  idiopathic  dropsy,  it  should 
be  considered  only  as  an  effect  of  a  primary 
inflammation  or  congestion  of  blood  in  the 
brain.  It  appears,  says  he,  that  the  disease, 
in  its  first  stage,  is  the  effect  of  causes 
"which  produce  a  less  degree  of  that  inflam- 
mation which  constitutes  phrenitis ;  and 
that  its  second  stage  is  a  less  degree  of  that 
effusion  which  produces  serous  apoplexy  in 
adults.  The  former  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  the  chronic  inflammation  of  Dr.  Cullen, 
and  the  asthenic  inflammation  of  Dr.  Brown. 
— There  are  others  again  who  view  the  sub- 
ject in  a  very  different  light.  Dr.  Darwin 
supposes  inactivity,  or  torpor  of  the  absor- 
bent vessels  of  the  brain,  to  be  the  cause  of 
hydrocephalus  internus  ;  but  he  confesses,  in 
another  part  of  his  work,  that  the  torpor  of 
the  absorbent  vessels  may  often  exist  as  a 
secondary  effect. 

Dr.  Whytt,  who  has  published  an  inge- 
nious treatise  on  the  disease,  observes,  the 
immediate  cause  of  every  kind  of  dropsy  is 
the  same;  viz.  such  a  state  of  the  parts  as 
makes  the  exhalant  arteries  throw  out  a 
greater  quantity  of  fluids  than  the  absor- 
bents can  take  up.  From  what  he  afterward 
mentions,  he  evidently  considers  this  state 
as  consisting  in  debility. 

As  many  cases  are  accompanied  with  an 
increased  or  inflammatory  action  of  the  ves- 
sels of  the  brain,  and  others  again  are  ob- 
served to  prevail  along  with  general  ana- 
sarca, it  seems  rational  to  allow  that  hydro- 
cephalus is,  in  some  instances,  the  conse- 
quence of  congestion,  or  slight  inflamma- 
tion in  the  brain ;  and  that,  in  others,  it 
arises  either  from  general  debility  or  topical 
laxity.  In  admitting  these  as  incontroverti- 
ble facts,  Dr.  Thomas  is,  at  the  same  time, 
induced  to  suppose  that  the  cases  of  it  oc- 
curring from  mere  debility  are  by  no  means 
frequent. 

The  great  analogy  subsisting  between  the 
symptoms  which  are  characteristic  of  inflam- 
mation, and  those  which  form  the  first  stage 
of  the  acute  species  of  hydrocephalus,  (for 
the  disease,  as  already  observed,  has  been 
divided  into  the  chronic  and  acute  by  some 
writers,)  together  with  the  good  effects  of- 
ten consequent  on  blood-letting,  and  the 
inflammatory  appearance  which  the  blood 
frequently  exhibits,  seem  to  point  out  strong 
proof  of  the  disease  being,  in  most  instance?, 
an  active  inflammation,  and  that  it  rarely 
occurs  from  mere  debility,  as  a  primary 
cause. 

The  progress  of  the  disorder  ha?,  by  some-, 
been  divided  into  three  stages. 


When  H  is  accompanied  by  an  increases! 
or  inflammatory  action  of  the  brain,  as  not 
uncommonly  happens,  its  first  stage  is  mark- 
ed with  many  of  the  symptoms  of  pyrexia 
such  as  languor,  inactivity,  loss  of  appetite, 
nausea,  vomiting,  parched  tongue,  hot,  dry 
skin,  flushing  of  the  face,  headach,  throb- 
bing of  the  temporal  arteries,  and  quickened 
pulse ;  which  symptoms  always  suffer  an 
exacerbation  in  the  evening,  but  towards 
morning  become  milder. 

When  it  is  unaccompanied  by  any  inflam- 
matory action  of  the  brain,  many  of  these 
appearances  are  not  to  be  observed.  In 
these  cases,  it  is  marked  by  a  dejection  of 
countenance,  loss  of  appetite,  pains  over  the 
eyes,  soreness  of  the  integuments  of  the 
cranium  to  the  touch,  propensity  to  the  bed, 
aversion  to  being  moved,  nausea,  and  cos- 
tiveness.  The  disease,  at  length,  make?  a 
remarkable  transition,  which  denotes  the 
commencement  of  its  second  stage.  The 
child  screams  out,  without  being  able  to  as- 
sign any  cause ;  its  sleep  is  much  disturbed ; 
there  is  a  considerable  dilatation  of  the  pu- 
pils of  the  eyes,  without  any  contraction  on 
their  being  exposed  to  light ;  lethargic  tor- 
por, with  strabismus,  or  perhaps  double 
vision  en-  ues,  and  the  pulse  becomes  slow 
and  unequal. 

In  the  third  stage,  the  pulse  returns  again 
to  the  febrile  state,  becoming  uncommonly 
quick  and  variable  ;  and  coma,  with  con- 
vulsions, ensue.  When  the  accumulation  of 
water  is  very  great,  and  the  child  young, 
the  sutures  reeede  a  considerable  way  from 
each  other,  and  the  head,  towards  the  end, 
becomes  much  enlarged. 

When  recoveries  have  actually  taken 
place  in  hydrocephalus,  we  ought  probably 
to  attribute  more  to  the  efforts  of  nature 
than  to  the  interference  of  art.  In  every 
instance  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  of  difficult 
cure. 

An  accumulation  of  water  in  the  ven- 
tricles of  the  brain,  is  one  of  the  most 
common  appearances  to  be  observed  on  dis- 
section. In  different  cases,  this  is  accumu- 
lated in  greater  or  less  quantities.  It  some- 
times amounts  only  to  a  few  ounces,  and 
occasionally  to  some  pints.  When  the 
quantity  of  water  is  considerable,  the  fornix 
is  raised  at  its  anterior  extremity,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  accumulation,  and  an  imme- 
disite  opening  of  communication  is  thereby 
formed  between  the  lateral  ventricles.  The 
water  is  of  a  purer  colour  and  more  limpid 
than  what  is  found  in  the  dropsy  of  the 
thorax,  or  abdomen.  It  appears,  however, 
to  be  generally  of  the  same  nature  with  the 
water  that  is  accumulated  in  these  cavities. 
In  some  instances,  the  water  in  hydrocepha- 
lus contains  a  very  small  proportion  of  co- 
sigulable  matter,  and  in  others  it  is  entirely 
free  from  it. 

When  the  water  is  accumulated  to  a  very 
large  quantity  in  the  ventricles,  the  substantt 
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.ji  the  brain  appenrs  to  be  h  sort  of  pulpy 
ba#,  containing  a  fluid.  The  skull,  upon  such 
occasions,  is  very  much  enlarged  in  size,  and 
altered  in  its  shape  ;  and  it  appears  exceed- 
ingly large  in  proportion  to  the  face.  On 
removing  the  scalp,  the  bones  are  found  to 
be  very  thin,  and  there  are  frequently  broad 
spots  of  membrane  in  the  bone.  These  ap- 
pearances are,  however,  only  to  be  observed 
where  the  disease  has  been  of  some  years 
continuance. 

In  some  cases,  where  the  quantity  of  water 
collected  is  not  great,  the  substance  of  the 
brain  has  appeared  to  be  indurated,  and 
in  others  softened.  At  times,  the  organ  has 
been  found  gorged  with  blood  ;  collections 
also  of  a  viscid  tenacious  matter  have  been 
discovered  in  cysts,  upon  its  external  surface, 
and  tumours  have  been  found  attached  to 
its  substance. 

The  treatment  must  be  prompt  and  active 
to  give  a  tolerable  chance  of  success.  The 
general  indications  are,  in  the  first  stage,  to 
lessen  the  inflammatory  action,  afterward 
to  promote  absorption.  Should  the  patient 
be  about  the  age  of  puberty,  of  a  plethoric 
habit,  and  the  symptoms  run  high  at  the 
beginning,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  some 
blood,  especially  from  the  temporal  artery, 
or  the  jugular  vein  ;  but,  if  younger,  or  the 
disease  more  advanced,  a  sufficient  quantity 
may  be  withdrawn  by  leeches,  applied  to 
the  temples,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  sutures. 
The  bowels  must  then  be  thoroughly  evacu- 
ated by  some  active  cathartic,  as  they  are 
Usually  very  torpid,  calomel  with  scammony, 
or  jalap,  for  example  ;  and,  in  the  progress 
of  the  complaint,  this  function  must  be  kept 
up  with  some  degree  of  activity.  For  this 
purpose,  calomel  may  be  given  in  divided 
doses,  or  some  other  mercurial  preparation, 
which  may  not  run  off  too  rapidly,  producing 
mere  watery  stools,  but  regularly  clear  out 
the  bowels,  as  well  as  the  liver,  and  promote 
the  other  secretions.  Besides  mercury  is 
the  most  powerful  remedy  in  rousing  the 
absorbents,  and  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
'•tires  of  this  disease,  even  at  an  advanced 
period,  have  been  effected  by  it:  whence  it 
would  be  advisable,  where  the  disease  was 
proceeding  rapidly,  and  particularly  if  the 
bowels  were  irritable,  to  use  mercurial  fric- 
tions, that  the  system  might  be  sooner  affect- 
ed. Another  very  important  step,  after  clear- 
ing the  bowels,  is  to  apply  some  evapora- 
ting lotion  assiduously  to  the  scalp,  previous- 
ly shaved  ;  and  the  antiphlogistic  regimen 
should  be  steadily  observed.  Diaphoretics 
will  generally  be  proper,  assisted  by  the 
warm  bath;  and  diuretics  on  some  occasions 
may  be  useful ;  but  digitalis,  which  has  been 
recommended  on  tin-  ground,  seem-  more 
likely  to  avail  by  lessening  arterial  action, 
blisters  may  be  applied  to  the  temples,  be- 
hind the  ears,  or  to  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
each  perhaps  successively  ;  and  dressed  with 
avine  cerate   occasionally,  to  increase   the 


discharge,  and  irritation  externally  :  issues 
appear  not  so  likely  to  prove  beneficial.  Er- 
rluncs  may  farther  contribute  to  obviate  in- 
ternal effusion.  Electricity  has  been  pro- 
posed to  rouse  the  absorbents  in  the  second 
stage  ;  but  its  efficacy,  and  even  propriety, 
is  very  doubtful.  Should  the  progress  of 
the  complaint  be  fortunately  arrested,  the 
strength  must  be  established  by  a  nutritious 
diet,  and  tonic  medicines ;  taking  care  to  keep 
the  bowels  in  good  order,  and  the  head  cool ; 
an  issue,  under  these  circumstances,  may  be 
a  very  useful  remedy. 

Hydrocephalus  acc'tcs.  See  Hydro- 
cephalus. 

Hydroce'phalus  exte'rncs.  Water 
between  the  brain  and  its  membranes. 

Hydrocephalus  internes.  Water 
in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain. 

HYDROCO'TYLE.  (From  uUp,  wa- 
ter, and  xo7i/a»,  the  cotula.)  1.  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnasan  sys- 
tem. Class,  Ptiilandria.  Order,  Digy- 
nia. 

2.  The  name,  in  some  pharmacopoeias, 
for  the  common  marsh  or  water  cotula,  or 
penny-wort,  which  is  said  to  possess  aci  id 
qualities. 

Hydrocy'stis.  (From  uJa>/>,  water,  and 
avs-ic,  a  vesicle.)     An  encysted  dropsy. 

HYDROGEN.  (Jlydrogenium;  fromi/<fy>, 
water,  and  yetc/tat,  to  become,  or  ymace,  to 
produce,  because  with  oxygen  it  produces 
water.)     Base  of  inflammable  air. 

Hydrogen  is  a  substance  not  perceptible 
to  our  sensations  in  a  separate  state;  but  it* 
existence  is  not  at  all  the  less  certain. 
Though  we  cannot  exhibit  it  experimentally 
uncombined,  we  can  pursue  it  while  it 
passes  out  of  one  combination  into  another  ; 
we  cannot,  indeed,  arrest  it  on  its  passage, 
but  we  never  fail  to  discover  it,  at  least  if 
we  use  the  proper  chemical  means,  when  it 
presents  itself  to  our  notice  in  the  new  com- 
pound. 

Hydrogen,  as  its  name  expresses,  is  one 
of  the  constituent  elements  of  water.  Its 
existence  was  unknown  till  lately.  It  is 
plentifully  distributed  in  nature,  and  acts 
a  very  considerable  part  in  the  processes  of 
the  animal  and  vegetable  economy.  It  is 
one  of  the  ingredients  in  the  \arieties  of  bi- 
tumen, oils,  fats,  ardent  spirit,  ether,  and, 
in  fact,  all  the  proximate  component  pails 
of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies.  It  forms 
a  constituent  part  of  all  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble acids.  It  is  one  of  the  constituents  of 
ammonia  and  of  various  other  compound 
gases. 

It  possesses  so  great  an  affinity  for  caloric, 
that  it  can  only  exist  separately  in  the  state 
of  ga-  :  it  is  consequently  impossible  to  pro- 
cure it  in  the  concrete  or  liquid  state,  inde- 
pendent of'  combination. 

Solid  hydrogen,  therefore,  united  to  ca- 
lorir  and  light,  forms  hydrogen  gas. 
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Properties  of  Hydrogen  t, 

This  gas,  which  was  formerly  called  in- 
flammable air,  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Ca- 
vendish, in  the  year  1768,  or  rather  he  first 
pbtained  it  in  a  state  of  purity,  and  ascer- 
tained its  more  important  properties,  though 
it  had  been  noticed  long  before.  The  famous 
philosophical  candle  attests  the  antiquity  of 
this  discovery. 

Hydrogen  gas,  like  oxygen  gas,  is  a  triple 
compound,  consisting  of  the  ponderable 
base  of  hydrogen,  caloric,  and  light.  It 
possesses  all  the  mechanical  properties  of 
atmospheric  air.  It  is  the  lightest  substance 
whose  weight  we  are  able  to  estimate  ;  when 
in  its  purest  state,  and  free  from  moisture, 
it]  is  about  fourteen  times  lighter  than  at- 
mospheric air.  It  is  not  fitted  for  respira- 
tion ;  animals,  when  obliged  to  breath  in  it, 
die  almost  instantaneously.  It  is  decom- 
posed by  living  vegetables,  and  its  basis 
becomes  one  of  the  constituents  of  oil,  re- 
sin, &c.  It  is  inflammable,  and  burns  ra- 
pidly when  kindled,  in  contact  with  atmos- 
pheric air,  or  oxygen  gas,  by  means  of  the 
electric  spark,  or  by  an  inflamed  body  ;  and 
burns,  when  pure,  with  a  yellowish  lambent 
flame ;  but  all  burning  substances  are  im- 
mediately extinguished  when  immersed  in 
it.  It  is,  therefore,  incapable  of  supporting 
combustion.  It  is  not  injurious  to  growing 
vegetables.  It  is  unabsorbable  by  most 
substances  :  water  absorbs  it  very  sparingly. 
It  is  capable  of  dissolving  carbon,  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  many  other  bodies. 
When  its  basis  combines  with  that  of  oxygen 
gas,  water  is  formed ;  with  nitrogen,  it  forms 
ammonia.  It  does  not  act  on  earthy  sub- 
stances . 

Method  of  obtaining  Hydrogen  Gas. — A 
ready  method  of  obtaining  hydrogen  gas 
consists  in  subjecting  water  to  the  action  of 
a  substance  which  is  capable  of  decomposing 
this  fluid. 

|f  Fpr  this  purpose,  let  sulphuric  acid, 
previously  diluted  with  four  or  five  times  its 
weight  of  water,  be  poured  on  iron  filings, 
or  bits  of  zinc,  in  a  small  retort  or  gas-bottle, 
called  a  pneumatic  flask,  or  proof;  as  soon 
as  the  diluted  acid  pomes  in  contact  with  the 
metal,  a  violent  effervescence  takes  place, 
and  hydrogen  gas  escapes  without  external 
heat  being  applied.  It  may  be  collected  in 
the  usual  manner  over  water,  taking  care  to 
let  a  certain  portion  escape,  on  account  of 
the  atmospheric  air  contained  in  the  disen- 
gaging vessels. 

The  production  of  hydrogen  gas  in  the 
above  way  is  owing  to  the  decomposition  of 
water.  The  iron,  or  zinc,  when  in  contact 
with  this  fluid,  in  conjunction  with  sulphuric 
ficid,  has  a  greater  affinity  to  oxygen  than  the 
hydrogen  gas;  the  oxygen,  therefore,  unites 
1o  it,  and  forms  an  oxid  of  that  metal  which 
is  instantly  attacked  and  dissolved  by  the 
ecid  ;  the  other  constituent  part  of  the  wa- 
fer, the  hydrogen,  is  set  free,  which,  by  unit- 


ing with  caloric,  assumes  the  form  ol  hy 
drogen  gas.  The  oxygen  is,  therefore,  the 
bond  of  union  between  the  metal  and  (ho 
acid. 

The  hissing  noise,  or  effervescence,  ob- 
servable during  the  process,  is  owing  to  the 
rapid  motion  excited  in  the  mixture  by  means 
of  the  great  number  of  air-bubbles  quickly 
disengaged  and  breaking  at  the  surface  of 
the  fluid. 

We  see,  also,  in  this  case,  that  two  sub- 
stances exert  an  attraction,  and  are  even  capa- 
ble of  decomposing  jointly  a  third,  which 
neither  of  them  is  able  to  do  singly,  viz.  if 
we  present  sulphuric  acid  alone,  or  iron  or 
zinc  alone,  to  water,  they  cannot  detach  the 
oxygen  from  the  hydrogen  of  that  fluid ;  but 
if  both  are  applied,  a  decomposition  is  in- 
stantly effected.  This  experiment,  therefore, 
proves  that  the  agency  of  chemical  affinity 
between  two  or  more  bodies  may  lie  dormant 
until  it  is  called  into  action  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  another  body,  which  freepjently  ex- 
erts no  energy  upon  any  of  them  in  a  sepa- 
rate state.  Instances  of  this  kind  were  for- 
merly called  predisposing  affinities. 

2.  Iron,  in  a  red  heat,  has  also  the  proper- 
ty of  decomposing  water,  by  dislodging  the 
oxygen  from  its  combination  with  hydrogen, 
in  the  following  manner  : — 

Let  a  gun-barrel,  having  its  touch-hole 
screwed  up,  pass  through  a  furnace,  or  large 
crucible  perforated  for  that  purpose,  taking 
care  to  incline  the  barrel  at  the  narrowest 
part;  adjust  to  its  upper  extremity  a  retort 
charged  with  water,  and  let  the  other  extre- 
mity terminate  in  a  tube  introduced  under  a 
receiver  in  the  pneumatic  trough.  When 
the  apparatus  is  thus  disposed,  and  well  lur 
ted,  bring  the  gun-barrel  to  a  red  heat,  and 
when  thoroughly  red-hot,  make  the  water  in 
the  retort  boil ;  the  vapour,  when  passing 
through  the  red-hot  tube,  will  yield  hydro- 
gen gas  abundantly.  In  this  experiment,  the 
oxygen  of  the  water  combines  with  the  iron 
at  a  red  heat,  so  as  to  convert  it  into  im 
oxid,  and  the  caloric  applied  combines  with 
the  hydrogen  of  the  water,  and  forms  hy- 
drogen gas.  It  is,  therefore,  the  result  of  a 
double  affinity,  that  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
water  for  the  metal,  and  that  of  its  hydrogen 
for  caloric. 

The  more  caloric  is  employed  in  the  expe- 
riment of  decomposing  water  by  means  of 
iron,  &c.  the  sooner  is  the  water  decom- 
posed. 

Hydrogen  gas  combined  with  carl  » 
frequently  found  in  great  abundance  in 
mines  and  coal-pits,  where  it  is  sometimes 
generated  suddenly,  and  becomes  mixed  with 
the  atmospheric  air  of  these  subter- 
raneous cavities.  If  a  lighted  candle  be 
brought  in,  this  mixture  often  explodes, 
and  produces  the  most  dreadful  effects.  It 
is  called,  by  miners,  fire-damp.  It  gene- 
rally forms  a  cloud  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
mine,  on  account  of  its  leyity,  but  does  not 
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Vuix  there  with  atmospheric  air,  unless  some 
agitation  takes  place.  The  miners  frequently 
set  fire  to  it  with  a  candle,  lying  at  the  same 
time  flat  on  their  faces  to  escape  the  violence 
of  the  shock.  An  easier  and  more  safe 
method  of  clearing  the  mine,  is  by  leading 
a  long  tube  through  the  shaft  of  it,  to  the 
ash-pit  of  a  furnace  ;  by  this  means  the  gas 
will  be  conducted  to  feed  the  lire. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy  has  invented  a  valu- 
able instrument,  called  a  safety  lamp,  which 
will  enable  the  miners  to  convey  a  light  into 
such  impure  air  without  risk.  This  is 
founded  on  the  important  discovery,  made 
by  him,  that  flame  is  incapable  of  passing 
through  minute  apertures  in  a  metallic 
substance,  which  yet  are  pervious  to  air : 
the  reason  of  which  appears  to  be,  that  the 
ignited  gas,  or  vapour,  is  so  much  cooled  by 
the  metal  in  its  passage,  as  to  cease  being  lu- 
minous. 

Hydrogen  gas,  in  whatever  manner  pro- 
duced, a/ways  originates  from  water,  either 
in  consequence  of  a  preceding  decomposi- 
tion, by  which  it  had  been  combined  in  the 
state  of  solid  or  fixed  hydrogen,  with  one  of 
the  substances  employed,  or  from  a  decompo- 
sition of  water  actually  taking  place  during 
the  experiment. 

There  are  instances  recorded  of  a  vapour 
issuing  from  the  stomach  of  dead  persons, 
which  took  fire  on  the  approach  of  a  can- 
dle. We  even  find  accounts,  in  several 
works,  of  the  combustion  of  living  human 
beings,  which  appeared  to  be  spontaneous. 
Dr.  Swediaur  has  related  some  instances  of 
porters  at  Warsaw,  who  having  drank 
abundantly  of  spirit,  fell  down  in  the  street, 
with  the  smoke  issuing  out  of  their  mouths  ; 
and  people  came  to  their  assistance,  saying 
they  would  take  fire ;  to  prevent  which, 
they  made  them  drink  a  great  quantity  of 
milk,  or  used  a  more  singular  expedient,  by 
causing  them  to  swallow  the  urine  of  the  by- 
standers, immediately  on  its  evacuation. 

However  difficult  it  may  be  to  give  cre- 
dit to  such  narratives,  it  is  equally  difficult 
to  reject  them  entirely,  without  refusing  to 
admit  the  numerous  testimonies  of  men, 
who  were,  for  the  most  part,  worthy  of  cre- 
dit. Citizen  Lair  lias  collected  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  nature  which  he  found 
dispersed  in  different  books,  and  has  re- 
I  those  which  did  not  appear  to  be  sup- 
ported  by  respectable  testimony,  to  which  he 
has  added  some  others  related  by  persons 
still  living.  These  narratives  are  nine  in 
number;  they  were  communicated  to  the 
Philomathic  Society,  at  Paris,  and  inserted 
in  the  bulletin,  Thermidpr,  An.  .">,  No.  29. 
The  cause  of  tins  phenomenon  has  been 
attributed    to  a  development   of   hydri 

iking  place  in  the  stomachs  of  these  in- 
dividuals. 

Ciliztn    Lair  believes  that  the  bodies  of 

1hcse    people    were    not    burned    perfectly 

lv,  but  it  appeared  t<>  be  owing 


to  some  very  slight  external  cause,  such  as 
the  fire  of  a  candle,  taper,  or  pipe. 

HYDROGEN  GAS,  SULPHURET- 
TED. Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  possesses 
the  properties  of  an  acid ;  for  when  ab- 
sorbed by  water,  its  solution  reddens  vege- 
table blues ;  it  combines  also  with  alka- 
lies, earths,  and  with  several  metallic  ox- 
ides. Sulphuretted  hydrogen  combined 
with  any  base,  forms  a  hydro-sulphuret, 
which  may  be  also  called  an  hepatuh,  to 
distinguish  it  from  an  hepar,  which  is  the 
union  of  sulphur  singly  with  a  base.  Sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas  possesses  an  ex- 
tremely offensive  odour,  resembling  that  of 
putrid  eggs.  It  kills  animals,  and  extin- 
guishes burning  bodies.  When  in  contact 
with  oxygen  gas,  or  atmospheric  air,  it  is 
inflammable.  Mingled  with  nitrous  gas,  it 
burns  with  a  yellowish  green  flame.  It  is 
decomposed  by  ammonia,  by  oxy-muriatic 
acid  gas,  and  by  sulphurous  acid  gas. 
It  has  a  strong  action  on  the  greater  num- 
ber of  metallic  oxides.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  about  1.18  when  pure,  It  is  composed, 
according  to  Thomson,  of  sixteen  parts  of 
sulphur,  and  one  of  hydrogen.  It  has  the 
property  of  dissolving  a  small  quantity  of 
phosphorus. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  may  be  obtain- 
ed in  several  ways  : — 

1.  Take  dry  sulphuret  of  potash,  put  it 
into  a  tubulated  retort,  lodged  in  a  sand- 
bath,  or  supported  over  a  lamp  ;  direct  the 
neck  of  the  retort  under  a  receiver  placed 
in  the  pneumatic  trough ;  then  pour  gra- 
dually upon  the  sulphuret  diluted  sulphu- 
ric, or  muriatic  acid ;  a  violent  efferves- 
cence will  take  place,  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  will  be  liberated.  When  no 
more  gas  is  produced  spontaneously,  urge 
the  mixture  with  heat,  by  degrees,  till  it 
boils,  and  gas  will  again  be  liberated  abun- 
dantly. 

The  water  made  use  of  for  receiving  it, 
should  be  heated  to  about  80°  or  90c  ;  at  this 
temperature  it  dissolves  little  of  the  gas  ; 
whereas,  if  cold  water  be  made  use  of,  a 
much  greater  quantity  of  it  is  absorbed. 

Explanation. —  Though  sulphur  makes  no 
alteration  on  water,  which  proves  that  sul- 
phur has  less  attraction  for  oxygen  than  hy- 
drogen has,  yet  if  sulphur  be  united  to  an 
alkali,  this  combination  decomposes  water 
whenever  it  comes  in  contact  with  it,  though 
the  alkali  itself  has  no  attraction  either  for 
oxygen  or  hydrogen. 

The  formation  of  this  gas  explains  this 
truth.  On  adding  the  sulphuret  of  potash 
to  the  water,  this  fluid  becomes  decomposed, 
part  of  the  sulphur  robs  it  of  its  oxygen, 
and  forms  with  it  sulphuric  acid,  this  gene- 
rated acid  unites  to  part  of  the  alkali,  and 
forms  sulphate  of  potash.  The  liberated 
hydrogen  dissolves  another  part  of  the  sul- 
phur, and  forms  with  it  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, the  bnsjs  of  jhis  ga=.  which  is  retained 
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by  the  separated  portion  of  the  alkali.  The 
sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid  added  now  extri- 
eatcs  it  from  the  alkali,  and  makes  it  fly  off 
in  the  form  of  gas. 

Diluted  muriatic  acid  seems  best  adapted 
for  the  production  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas  from  alkaline  sulphurets.  If  nitric  acid 
be  made  use  of,  it  must  be  much  diluted. 
Sulphuric  acid  yields  little  gas,  unless  as- 
sisted by  heat.  When  the  proportion  of 
sulphur  in  the  sulphuret  exceeds  that  of  the 
alkali,  the  dense  sulphuric  acid  poured 
upon  it  emits  sulphurous  acid  gas.  All  the 
rest  of  the  acids  may  be  made  use  of  ibr  de- 
composing the  sulphurets. 

2.  When  iron  and  sulphur  are  united  to- 
gether, they  afford  a  large  quantity  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas,  on  submitting  them 
to  the  action  of  heat,  in  contact  with  diluted 
muriatic  acid. 

Melt  together,  in  a  crucible,  equal  parts 
of  iron  tilings  and  sulphur ;  the  product  is 
a  black  brittle  mass,  called  sulphuret  of 
iron.  Reduce  this  to  powder,  and  put  it, 
with  a  little  water,  into  a  tubulated  re- 
tort ;  add  diluted  muriatic  acid,  and  apply 
a  gentle  heat,  till  no  more  gas  is  disen- 
gaged. The  philosophy  of  this  experi- 
ment is  analogous  to  the  former.  Part  of 
the  oxygen  of  the  water  unites  to  part  of 
the  sulphur,  and  forms  sulphuric  acid ;  an- 
other part  oxidizes  the  iron,  which,  dissolved 
by  the  acid,  forms  sulphate  of  iron  ;  the  hy- 
drogen of  the  water  unites  to  another  part  of 
the  sulphur,  and  forms  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, which  becomes  gaseous  by  the  addition 
of  caloric. 

3.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  may  also 
be  obtained  by  heating  an  alkaline  sulphu- 
ret, with  the  addition  of  water,  without  the 
aid  of  an  acid.  In  this  case,  the  water  is 
also  decomposed ;  its  hydrogen  unites  with 
part  of  the  sulphur,  and  forms  sulphuretted 
hydrogen ;  the  oxygen  of  the  water  unites 
with  another  part  of  the  sulphur,  and  pro- 
duces sulphuric  acid,  which  joins  to  the  al- 
kali and  forms  a  sulphate.  The  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  becomes  disengaged  by  heat  in  the 
gaseous  form. 

4.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  may  be  ob- 
tained by  passing  hydrogen  gas  through  sul- 
phur, in  a  state  of  fusion. 

For  this  purpose,  put  sulphur  into  a  gun- 
barrel,  or  Wedgwood's  tube,  and  place  it 
across  a  furnace  ;  fit  to  the  lower  extremity 
a  bent  glass  tube,  which  goes  under  a  re- 
ceiver placed  in  the  pneumatic  trough, 
and  adapt  to  the  upper  extremity  a  tu- 
bulated retort,  or  other  apparatus  proper 
for  producing  hydrogen  gas.  The  sul- 
phur must  then  be  heated,  and,  when 
melted,  the  hydrogen  gas  evolved  must  be 
made  to  pass  over  it,  which,  in  this  man- 
ner, will  dissolve  part  of  the  sulphur,  and 
become  converted  into  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen gas. 

5.  It  may  likewise   be   procured    in  the 


following  direct  manner  :  let  a  small  quan- 
tity of  sulphur  be  enclosed  in  a  jar  full  of 
hydrogen  gas,  and  melt  it  by  means  of  a 
burning-glass.  This  method  does  not  suc- 
ceed except  the  hydrogen  gas  be  as  dry  as 
possible,  for  its  affinity  to  sulphur  is  weak- 
ened in  proportion  to  its  moisture. 

6.  The  method,  however,  which  affords 
it  purest,  is  by  treating  sulphuret  of  anti- 
mony with  diluted  muriatic  acid.  The  ex- 
planation  is  similar  to  the  preceding  pro- 

CCSSGS. 

HYDROGEN  GAS,  PHOSPHURE'T- 
TED.  This  gas  consists  of  phosphorus  dis- 
solved in  hydrogen  gas. 

Properties. — It  is  the  most  combustible 
substance  in  nature,  and  it  is  particularly 
distinguished  from  all  other  gases,  by  the 
property  of  taking  fire  immediately  when 
brought  in  contact  with  atmospheric  air. 
When  mixed  with  oxygen  gas,  or  with  oxy- 
muriatic  acid  gas,  it  burns  with  great  vehe- 
mence. When  bubbles  of  it  are  suffered  to 
pass  through  water,  they  explode  in  suc- 
cession as  they  reach  the  surface  of  this 
fluid.  It  has  an  insupportable  odour,  simi- 
lar to  that  of  putrid  fish.  It  is  partly  ab- 
sorbable by  distilled  water,  freed  from  at- 
mospheric air,  at  low  temperatures,  which 
takes  up  about  one-third  of  its  bulk,  and 
gives  it  out  again  without  alteration  by  heat. 
Water  containing  atmospheric  air  decom- 
poses it,  when  suffered  to  stand  with  it  for 
some  time.  When  exposed  to  vivid  light,  it 
deposites  phosphorus  in  a  crystalline  form. 

Methods  of  obtaining  it. 

1.  Take  a  small  retort;  put  into  it  one 
part  of  phosphorus  and  ten  of  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  potash,  or  soda;  make 
the  mixture  boil,  and  receive  the  liberated 
gas  over  mercury ;  or,  if  it  be  intended  for 
immediate  use,  it  may  be  collected  over 
water.  In  this  experiment,  a  decomposi- 
tion of  the  water  takes  place.  Its  oxygen 
Unites  to  part  of  the  phosphorus,  and  forms 
phosphoric  acid,  which  joins  to  the  potash, 
and  forms  phosphate  of  potash.  The  libe- 
rated hydrogen  dissolves  another  part  of  the 
phosphorus,  and  becomes  converted  into 
phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 

In  thus  preparing  this  gas,  the  body  of  the 
retort  should  be  filled  as  nearly  as  possible 
with  the  mixture,  otherwise  the  first  portion 
of  gas  which  is  produced  inflames  in  the  re- 
tort ;  a  vacuum  is  formed,  and  the  water 
forced  up  into  the  retort,  which  endangers 
the  bursting  of  it. 

2.  Phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  also  ob- 
tained, if,  by  a  direct  exposure  to  a  strong 
heat,  we  effect  a  combination  of  phosphorus 
and  lime,  and  then  throw  this  compound 
into  water,  a  great  quantity  of  phosphu- 
retted hydrogen  gas  will  soon  be  formed, 
and  may  be  collected,  in  the  usual  manner, 
over  water  or  mercury. 

The    production    of   phosphuretted    by- 
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<3rogca  gas  in  this  manner,  is  analogous  to 
the  first,  with  the  only  difference  that  here 
the  decomposition  of  the  water  takes  place 
at  common  temperatures. 

3.  Phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas  may  also 
be  obtained,  accord'ng  to  Davy,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  : — 

Let  water  be  decomposed  in  the  usual 
manner,  by  means  of  zinc  and  sulphuric 
acid,  and  add  to  the  mixture  a  quantity  of 
phosphorus.  The  hydrogen  evolved  will 
dissolve  part  of  the  phosphorus ;  phos- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas  will  be  produced, 
and  take  fire  at  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  so 
long  as  the  decomposition  of  the  water  is 
made  with  considerable  rapidity.  But  the 
gas  produced  in  this  process  burns  with  a 
more  lambent  flame  than  that  obtained  in 
the  usual  manner,  probably  on  account  of 
containing  a  larger  quantity  of  hydrogen. 
The  experiment  is  nevertheless  brilliant,  for 
the  gas  is  disengaged  in  small  bubbles, 
which  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  fluid  ; 
they  disengage  themselves  rapidly,  new 
ones  are  produced,  and  the  whole  fluid  re- 
sembles a  well  of  fire. 

For  the  success  of  this  experiment,  it  is 
essential  that  the  water,  during  the  action  of 
its  decomposition,  be  considerably  heated, 
which  may  be  effected  by  a  copious  addition 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and  that  the  phosphorus 
be  present  in  a  considerable  quantity.  Haifa 
part  of  phosphorus  cut  into  small  pieces,  one 
of  granulated  zinc,  three  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  five  of  water,  answer  this 
purpose  exceedingly  well. 

Phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  also  pro- 
duced by  nature.  The  air  which  burns  at 
the  surface  of  certain  springs,  and  forms 
what  are  called  burning-springs,  and  the 
ignes  fatui  (Jack  o'lanterns,)  which  glide 
along  burying  grounds,  or  places  where  ani- 
mal matter  is  putrefying,  consist  of  hydrogen 
gas,  holding  phosphorus  in  solution. 

Hydrogen  gas,  light  carbonated.  See  Car- 
burelted  hydrogen  gas. 

Hydrogen  gas,  heavy,  carbonated.  See  Car- 
buretted  hydrogen  gas. 

Hvdrola'i'ath»m.  (From  t/«fop,  water, 
and  \a.7ruBoy,  the  dock.)  See  Rumex  hydro- 
lapathum. 

Hydro'mem,  (From  vS~a>p,  water, 
and  fxtki,  honey.)  Mulsum.  Aqua  Mulsa. 
Melicratum.  Iiraggat.  Hydromel.  Water 
impregnated  with  honey.  After  it  is  fer- 
mented, it  is  called  vinous  hydromel,  or 
mead 

HYDROMF/TRA.  (From  vUf,  water, 
and  fjmrptt,  the  womb.)  Hydrops  uteri. 
Dropsy  of  the  womb.  A  genus  of  disease 
in  the  class  cachexia;,  and  order  intumcs- 
rentiat,  of  Cullen.  It  produces  a  swelling 
of  the  hypogastric  region,  slowly  and 
gradually  increasing,  resembling  the  figure 
of  the  uterus,  yielding  to,  or  fluctuating 
on,  pressure ;  without  ischury  or  preg- 
nancy.     S'auvages    enumerate*    seven    spe- 


cies. It  must  be  considered  as  a  very  rare 
disease,  and  one  that  can  with  difficulty  be 
ascertained. 

Hvdro'mphai.um.  (From  utap,  water, 
and  c/uKpiLXc;,  the  navel.)  A  tumour  of  the 
navel  containing  water. 

Hydro'nosos.  (From  vfuf,  water,  and 
wfroc,  a  disease.)  The  sweating-sickness, 
called  Ephidrosis  and  Sudor  anglicus. 

Hydropedk'sis.  (From  vSup,  water,  and 
itxSnm,  to  break  out.)  A  breaking  out  into 
a  violent  sweat. 

HYDROPHO'BIA.  (From  v6ctp,  water, 
and  qoGfa),  to  fear.)  Rabies  canina.  Cy- 
nanlhropia.  Cynolesia.  Canine  madness. 
This  disease  arises  in  consequence  of  the 
bite  of  a  rabid  animal,  as  a  dog  or  cat, 
and  sometimes  spontaneously.  It  is  term- 
ed hydrophobia,  because  persons  that  are 
thus  bitten  dread  the  sight  or  the  fall- 
ing of  water  when  first  seized.  Cullen 
has  arranged  it  under  the  class  neuroses, 
and  order  spasmi,  and  defines  it  a 
loathing,  and  great  dread  of  drinking 
any  liquids,  from  their  creating  a  pain- 
ful convulsion  of  the  pharynx,  occasion- 
ed most  commonly  by  the  bite  of  a  mad 
animal. 

There  are  two  species  of  hydrophobia  : 

1.  Hydrophobia  rabiosa,  when  there  is  a 
desire  of  biting. 

2.  Hydrophobia  simplex,  when  there  is  not 
a  desire  of  biting. 

Dr.  James  observes,  that  this  peculiar 
affection  properly  belongs  to  the  canine 
genus,  viz.  dogs,  foxes,  and  wolves ;  in 
which  animals  only  it  seems  to  be  innate 
and  natural,  scarcely  ever  appearing  in  any 
others,  except  when  communicated  from 
these.  When  a  dog  is  affected  with  mad- 
ness, he  becomes  dull,  solitary,  and  endea- 
vours to  hide  himself,  seldom  barking,  but 
making  a  murmuring  noise,  and  refusing 
all  kinds  of  meat  and  drink.  He  flies  at 
strangers  ;  but,  in  this  stage,  he  remembers 
and  respects  his  master;  his  head  and  tail 
hang  down ;  he  walks  as  if  overpowered  by 
sleep ;  and  a  bite,  at  this  period,  though 
dangerous,  is  not  so  apt  to  bring  on  the  dis  - 
ease  in  the  animal  bitten  as  one  inflicted  at  a 
later  period.  The  dog  at  length  begins  to 
pant;  he  breathes  quickly  and  heavily; 
his  tongue  hangs  out ;  his  mouth  is  con- 
tinually open,  and  discharges  a  large  quan- 
tity of  froth.  Sometimes  he  walks  slowly, 
as  if  half  asleep,  and  then  runs  suddenly, 
but  not  always  directly  forward.  At  last 
he  forgets  his  master  ;  his  eyes  have  a  dull, 
watery,  red  appearance  ;  he  grows  thin  and 
weak,  often  falls  down,  gets  up  and  attempts 
to  fly  at  every  Ihing,  becoming  very  soon  quite 
furious.  The  animal  seldom  lives  in  this 
latter  state  longer  than  thirty  hours ;  and  it 
is  said,  that  his  bites,  towards  the  end  of  his 
existence,  are  the  most  dangerous.  The 
throat  of  a  person  suffering  hydrophobia  is 
always  much  affected  :  and,   it  i*  as-yerteit 
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the  nearer  the  bite  to  this  part  the  more 
perilous. 

Hydrophobia  may  be  communicated  to 
the  human  subject  from  the  bites  of  cats, 
cows,  and  other  animals,  not  of  the  canine 
species,  to  which  the  affection  has  been  pre- 
viously communicated.  However,  it  is 
from  the  bites  of  those  domestic  ones,  the 
dog  and  cat,  that  most  cases  of  hydropho- 
bia originate.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
bite  of  a  person  affected  can  communicate 
the  disease  to  another  ;  at  least  the  records 
of  medicine  furnish  no  proof  of  this  circum- 
stance. 

In  the  human  species,  the  general  symp- 
toms attendant  upon  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog, 
or  other  rabid  animal,  are,  at  some  indefi- 
nite period,  and  occasionally  long  after  the 
bitten  part  seems  quite  well,  a  slight  pain 
begins  to  be  felt  in  it,  now  and  then  attended 
with  itching,  but  generally  resembling  a  rheu- 
matic pain.  Then  come  on  wandering  pains, 
with  an  uneasiness  and  heaviness,  disturbed 
sleep,  and  frightful  dreams,  accompanied 
with  great  restlessness,  sudden  startings,  and 
spasms,  sighing,  anxiety,  and  a  love  for  soli- 
tude. These  symptoms  continuing  to  in- 
crease daily,  pains  begin  to  shoot  from  the 
place  which  was  wounded,  all  along  up  to 
the  throat,  with  a  straitness  and  sensation 
of  choaking,  and  a  horror  and  dread  at  the 
sight  of  water,  and  other  liquids,  together 
with  a  loss  of  appetite  and  tremor.  The 
person  is,  however,  capable  of  swallowing 
any  solid  substance  with  tolerable  ease  ;  but 
the  moment  that  any  thing  in  a  fluid  form  is 
brought  in  contact  with  his  lips,  it  occasions 
him  to  start  back  with  much  dread  and  horror, 
although  he  labours  perhaps  under  great 
thirst  at  the  time. 

A  vomiting  of  bilious  matter  soon  comes 
on,  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  and  an  in- 
tense hot  fever  ensues,  attended  with  con- 
tinual watching,  great  thirst,  dryness  and 
roughness  of  the  tongue,  hoarseness  of  the 
voice,  and  the  discharge  of  a  viscid  saliva 
from  the  mouth,  which  the  patient  is  con- 
stantly spitting  out ;  together  with  spasms  of 
the  genital  and  urinary  organs,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  evacuations  are  forcibly 
thrown  out.  His  respiration  is  laborious  and 
uneasy,  but  his  judgment  is  unaffected  ;  and, 
as  long  as  he  retains  the  power  of  speech,  his 
answers  are  distinct. 

In  some  few  instances,  a  severe  delirium 
arises,  and  closes  the  tragic  scene ;  but  it 
more  frequently  happens,  that  the  pulse 
becomes  tremulous  and  irregular,  tlkat  «on- 
vulsions  arise,  and  that  nature  being  at 
length  exhausted,  sinks  under  the  pressure 
of  misery. 

The  appearances  to  be  observed,  on  dis- 
section in  hydrophobia,  are,  unusual  aridity 
of  the  viscera  and  other  parts ;  marks  of 
inflammation  in  the  fauces,  gula,  and  la- 
rynx ;  inflammatory  appearances  in  the  sto- 
mach, and  an  accumulation  or  effusion  of 
blood  in  the  lunsrs.    Pome  marks  of  inflair 


mation  are  likewise  to  be  observed  in  the 
brain,  consisting  in  a  serous  effusion  on  its 
surface,  or  in  a  redness  of  the  pia  mater; 
which  appearances  have  also  presented 
themselves  in  the  do£. 

In  some  cases  of  dissection,  not  the  least 
morbid  appearance  has  been  observed,  either 
in  the  fauces,  diaphragm,  stomach,  or  intes- 
tines. The  poison  has,  therefore,  been  con- 
ceived by  some  physicians  to  act  upon  the 
nervous  system,  and  to  be  so  wholly  con- 
fined to  it,  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether  the  qualities  of  the  blood  are  altered 
or  not.  There  is  no  known  cure  for  this 
terrible  disease  ;  and  the  only  preventive  to 
be  relied  upon  is  the  complete  excision  of 
the  bitten  part,  which  should  be  performed 
as  soon  as  possible  ;  though  it  may  perhaps 
not  be  too  late  any  time  before  the  symp- 
toms appear. 

HYDROITITHA'LMIA.  (From wty>, vva- 
ter,  and  cpSaA^oc,  the  eye.)  Hydrophthal- 
mium.  There  are  two  diseases,  different  in 
their  nature  and  consequences,  thus  termed. 
The  one  is  a  mere  anasarcous  or  oedematous 
swelling  of  the  eyelid.  The  other,  the  true 
hydrophthalmia,  is  a  swelling  of  the  bulb  of 
the  eye  from  too  great  a  collection  of  the 
vitreous  or  aqueous  humours. 

Hvdrophtha'lmidm.  (From  vS~up, water, 
and  opflatytoc,  the  eye.)  See  Hydrophilwl- 
mia. 

Hydrophysoce'le.  (From  t/.ty>,  water, 
<pvf»,  flatulence,  and  khxd,  a  tumour.)  Her- 
nia, combined  with  hydrocele. 

Hydro'pica.  (From  i/ef/>«4,  the  dropsy.) 
Medicines  which  relieve  or  curedrop9y. 

Hydro'piper.  (From  i/<f&>/>,  water,  and 
niTrtpt,  pepper ;  so  called  from  its  biting 
the  tongue  like  pepper,  and  being  a  native 
of  marshy  places.)  See  Polygonum  hydro~ 
piper. 

Hydropneumosa'rca.  (From  utup,  wa- 
ter, Trnupa,  wind,  and  rap!;,  flesh.)  A  tumour 
of  air,  water,  and  solid  substances. 

Hydropoi'des.  (From  vtyur^,  a  dropsy, 
and  vSo;,  likeness.)  A  term  formerly  appli- 
ed to  liquid  and  watery  excrements. 

HY'DROPS.  (-pis,  m.  from  u J«/>,  water.) 
Dropsy.  A  preternatural  collection  of  se- 
rous or  watery  fluid  in  the  cellular  sub- 
stance, or  different  cavities  of  the  body.  It 
receives  different  appellations,  according  to 
the  particular  situation  in  which  it  is 
lodged. 

When  it  is  diffused  through  the  cellular 
membrane,  either  generally  or  partially,  it  is 
called  anasarca.  When  it  is  deposited  in  the 
cavity  of  the  cranium,  it  is  called  hydroce- 
phalus ;  when  in  the  chest,  hydrolhorax,  or 
hydrops  pectoris.  When  in  the  abdomen, 
ascites.  In  the  uterus,  hydrometra,  and 
within  the  scrotum,  hydrocele. 

The  causes  of  these  diseases  are  a  family 
disposition  thereto,  frequent  salivations,  ex- 
cessive and  long-continued  evacuations,  a 
free  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  (which  never 
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sities  of  the  liver,  spleen,  pancreas,  mesen- 
tery, and  other  abdominal  viscera ;  prece- 
ding diseases,  as  the  jaundice,  diarrhoea,  dy- 
sentery, phthisis,  asthma,  gout,  intermit- 
tents  of  long  duration,  scarlet  fever,  and 
some  of  the  exanthemata  ;  a  suppression  of 
accustomed  evacuations,  the  sudden  stri- 
king in  of  eruptive  humours,  ossification  of 
the  valves  of  the  heart,  polypi  in  the  right 
ventricle,  aneurism  in  the  arteries,  tumours 
making  a  considerable  pressure  on  the 
neighbouring  parts,  permanent  obstruction 
in  the  lungs,  rupture  of  the  thoracic  duct, 
exposure  for  a  length  of  time  to  a  moist 
atmosphere,  laxity  of  the  exhalents,  defect 
in  the  absorbents,  topical  weakness,  and  gene- 
ral debility. 

Hy'drops  ad  ma'tuum.     Diabetes. 

Hy'drops  arti'culi.  A  white  swelling 
of  a  joint  is  sometimes  so  called. 

Hy'drops  cy'sticus.  Any  dropsy  enclo- 
sed in  bags  or  cysts. 

Hy'drops  ge'mt.  An  accumulation  of 
synovia,  under  the  capsular  ligament  of  the 
knee. 

Hy'drops  medu'll.*:  spina'lis.  See 
Hydrorachilis  and  Spina  bifida. 

Hy'drops  ova'rii.  A  dropsy  of  the  ova- 
rium.    A  species  of  ascites. 

Hy'drops  pe'ctoris.     See  Hydrothorax. 

Hy'drops  perica'rdii.  See  Hydrocar- 
dia. 

Hy'drops  pui,mo'num.  Water  in  the  cel- 
lular interstices  of  the  lungs. 

Hydrops  scro'ti.     See  Hydrocele. 

Hy'drops  o'teri.     See  Hydrometra. 

Hydropy'rettjs.  (From  ti<Ta>/>,  water,  and 
<wvptlo;,  fever.)  The  sweating  fever  or  sick- 
ness.    See  Sudor  Anglicus. 

HYDRORACHITIS.  (From  hiuh  water, 
and  p <^/t,  the  spine.)  A  fluctuating  tumour, 
mostly  situated  on  the  lumbar  vertebrae  of 
now-born  children.  It  is  a  genus  of  disease 
in  the  class  cachexia,  and  order  intumescen- 
tim,  of  Cullen,  and  is  always  incurable.  See 
Spina  bifida. 

Hydroro'satcm.  A  drink  made  of  wa- 
ter, honey,  and  the  juice  of  roses. 

Hydrosa'ccharum.  (From  fofa>/>,  water, 
and  yetK^a/isr, sugar.)  A  drink  made  of  sugar 
and  water. 

Hydrosa'rca.  (From  Wo>/>,  water,  and 
o-*/>|,  the  flesh.)  Water  in  the  cellular  mem- 
brane.    See  Anasarca. 

Hydrosarcoce'le.  (From  ifup,  water, 
r&ft,  the  flesh,  and  khm,  a  tumour.)  Sarco- 
cele,  with  an  effusion  of  water  into  the  cellu- 
lar membrane. 

H  ydroseli'w  DM .  (From  W»/>,  water,  and 
vtMvor,  purslane.)  A  species  of  purslane 
growing  in  marshy  places. 

Hydrosdlphure'tum  sti'bii  lc'teum. 
See  Antimonii  sulphuretum  pmcipitatum. 

Hydrosulphdre'tum  sti'bii  rd'brum. 
Kermes  mineralis.  A  hydro-sulphuret  of 
antimony  formerly  in  high  estimation  as 
an  expectorant,  sudorific,  and  antispwnio- 


die,  in  difficult  respiration,  rheumatism,  dis- 
eases of  the  skin  and  glands. 

HYDROTHO'RAX.  (From  (fog,  water, 
and  6ay)»£,  the  chest.)  Hydrops  thoracis. 
Hydrops  pectoris.  Dropsy  of  the  chest.  A 
genus  of  disease  in  the  class  cachexia:,  and 
order  intumescenliaz,  of  Cullen.  Difficulty 
of  breathing,  particularly  when  in  an  horin 
zontal  posture  ;  sudden  starting:)  from  sleep, 
with  anxiety  and  palpitations  of  the  heart ; 
cough,  paleness  of  the  visage,  anasarooua 
swellings  of  the  lower  extremities,  thirst, 
and  a  scarcity  of  urine,  are  the  character- 
istic symptoms  of  hydrothorax  ;  but  the  one 
which  is  more  decisive  than  all  the  rest,  is  a 
fluctuation  of  water  being  perceived  in  the 
chest,  either  by  the  patient  himself,  or  his 
medical  attendant,  on  certain  motions  of  the 
body. 

The  causes  which  give  rise  to  the  disease, 
are  pretty  much  the  same  with  those  which 
are  productive  of  the  other  3pecies  of  dropsy. 
In  some  cases,  it  exists  without  any  other 
kind  of  dropsical  affection  being  present ; 
but  it  prevails  very  often  as  a  part  of  more 
universal  dropsy. 

It  frequently  takes  place  to  a  considera- 
ble degree  before  it  becomes  very  percepti- 
ble ;  and  its  presence  is  not  readily  known, 
the  symptoms,  like  those  of  hydrocephalus* 
not  being  always  very  distinct.  In  some 
instances,  the  water  is  collected  in  both  sacs 
of  the  pleura  ;  but  at  other  times,  it  is  only 
in  one.  Sometimes  it  is  lodged  in  the  peri- 
cardium alone ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  it  only 
appears  there  when,  at  the  same  time,  a  col- 
lection is  present  in  one  or  both  cavities  of 
the  thorax.  Sometimes,  the  water  is  effused 
in  the  cellular  texture  of  the  lungs,  without 
any  being  deposited  in  the  cavity  of  the  tho- 
rax. In  a  few  cases,  the  water  that  is  collect- 
ed is  enveloped  in  small  cysts,  of  a  membra- 
nous nature,  known  by  the  name  of  hydatids, 
which  seem  to  float  in  the  cavity  ;  but  more 
frequently  they  are  connected  with,  and  at- 
tached to,  particular  parts  of  the  internal  sur- 
face of  the  pleura. 

Hydrothorax  often  comes  on  with  a  sense 
of  uneasiness  at  the  lower  end  of  the  ster- 
num, accompanied  by  a  difficulty  of  breath* 
ing,  which  is  much  increased  by  any  exer- 
tion, and  which  is  always  most  considerable 
during  night,  when  the  body  is  in  an  hori- 
zontal posture.  Along  with  these  symp- 
toms there  is  a  cough,  that  is  at  first  dry,  but 
which,  after  a  time,  is  attended  with  an  ex- 
pectoration of  thin  mucus.  There  is  likewise 
a  paleness  of  the  complexion,  and  an  anasar- 
cous  swelling  of  the  feet  and  legs,  together 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  thirst,  and  a 
diminished  flow  of  urine.  Under  these  ap- 
pearances, we  have  just  grounds  to  suspect 
that  there  is  a  collection  of  water  in  the 
«hest ;  but  if  the  fluctuation  can  be  percei- 
ved, there  can  then  remain  no  doubt  as  to  the 
reality  of  its  presence. 

During  the   progress  of  thf>  disease,  it  it 
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no  uncommon  thing  for  the  patient  to  feel 
a  numbness,  or  degree  of  palsy,  in  one  or 
both  arms,  and  to  be  more  than  ordinarily 
sensible  to  cold.  With  regard  to  the  pulse, 
it  is  usually  quick  at  first,  but,  towards  the 
end,  becomes  irregular  and  intermitting. 

Our  prognostic  in  hydrothorax  must,  in  ge- 
neral, be  unfavourable,  as  it  has  seldom  been 
cured,  and,  in  many  cases,  will  hardly  admit 
even  of  alleviation,  the  difficulty  of  breathing 
continuing  to  increase,  until  the  action  of  the 
lungs  is  at  last  entirely  impeded  by  the  quan- 
tity of  water  deposited  in  the  chest.  In  some 
cases,  the  event  is  suddenly  fatal,  but  in 
others,  it  is  preceded,  for  a  few  days  previous 
to  death,  by  a  spitting  of  blood. 

Dissections  of  this  disease  show  that  in 
some  cases,  the  water  is  either  collected  in 
one  side  of  the  thorax,  or  that  there  are  hy- 
datids formed  in  some  particular  part  of  it ; 
but  they  more  frequently  discover  water  in 
both  sides  of  the  chest,  accompanied  by  a 
collection  in  the  cellular  texture  and  princi- 
pal cavities  of  the  body.  The  fluid  is  usual- 
ly of  a  yellowish  colour ;  possesses  proper- 
ties similar  to  serum,  and,  with  respect  to  its 
quantity,  varies  very  much,  being  from  a  few 
ounces  to  several  quarts.  According  to  the 
quantity,  so  arc  the  lungs  compressed  by  it ; 
and,  where  it  is  very  considerable,  they  are 
usually  found  much  reduced  in  size.  When 
universal  anasarca  has  preceded  the  collec- 
tion in  the  chest,  it  is  no  uncommon  occur- 
rence to  find  some  of  the  abdominal  viscera 
in  a  scirrhous  state. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease  must  be 
conducted  on  the  same  general  plan  as  that 
of  anasarca.  Emetics,  however,  are  hazard- 
ous, and  purgatives  do  not  afford  so  much 
benefit ;  but  the  bowels  must  be  kept  regu- 
lar, and  other  evacuating  remedies  may  be 
employed  in  conjunction  with  tonics.  Squill 
has  been  chiefly  resorted  to,  as  being  expec- 
torant as  well  as  diuretic ;  but  its  power  is 
usually  not  great,  unless  it  be  carried  so  far 
as  to  cause  nausea,  which  cannot  usually  be 
borne  to  any  extent.  Digitalis  is  more  to 
be  relied  upon  ;  but  it  will  be  better  to  con- 
join them,  adding,  perhaps,  some  form  of 
mercury  ;  and  employing  at  the  same  time 
other  diuretics,  as  the  supertartrate  or  ace- 
tate of  potash,  juniper  berries,  &c.  Where 
febrile  symptoms  attend,  diaphoretics  will 
probably  be  especially  serviceable,  as  the 
pulvis  ipecacuanhae  compositus,  or  antimo- 
nials  in  small  doses ;  which  last  may  also 
promote  expectoration.  Blisters  to  the 
chest  will  be  proper  in  many  cases,  particu- 
larly should  there  be  any  pain  or  other 
mark  of  inflammatory  action.  Myrrh  seems 
to  answer  better  than  most  other  tonics,  as 
more  decidedly  promoting  expectoration ;  or 
the  nitric  acid  may  be  given,  increasing  the 
secretion  of  urine,  as  well  as  supporting  the 
strength.  The  inhalation  of  oxygen  gas  is 
stated  to  have  been  in  some  instances  singu- 
larlv  beneficial.      Where  the  fluid  is 


lected  in  either  of  the  sacs  of  the  pleura,  the 
operation  of  paracentesis  of  the  thorax  may 
afford  relief  under  urgent  symptoms,  and 
perhaps,  contribute  to  the  recovery  of  the 
patient. 

HYGIE'NE.  (From  byuuro,  to  be  well.) 
Hygiesis.  Hygcia.  Modern  physicians  have 
applied  this  term  to  that  division  of  thtraptu 
which  treats  of  the  diet  of  the  sick  and  the 
non-naturals. 

Hycie'sis.     See  Hygiene. 

Hy'gra.  (From  uypo;,  humid.)  Liquid 
plasters. 

Hygrempla'strdm.  (From  u^oc,  moist, 
and  s/UTAar^v,  a  plaster.)  A  liquid  plas- 
ter. 

Hygrobi.efha'ricus.  (From  vyptt,  hu- 
mid, and  @M<papov,  the  eyelid.)  Applied  to 
the  emunctory  ducts  in  the  extreme  edge,  or 
inner  part  of  the  eyelid. 

Hygrocirsoce'le.  (From  vypt;,  moist, 
Kipa-oc,  a  varix,  and  xwx»,  a  tumour.)  Di- 
lated spermatic  veins,  with  dropsy  of  the 
scrotum. 

Hygrocolly'rium.  (From  oj^oc,  liquid, 
and  KO\xvpiov,-d  collyrium.)  A  collyrium  com- 
posed of  liquids. 

HYGRO'LOGY,  Hygrologia;  from  w, 
a  humour  or  fluid,  and  *cyc$,  a  discourse.) 
The  doctrine  of  the  fluids. 

HYGRO'MA.  (vypmy.a :  from  uypot,  a 
liquid.)  An  encysted  tumour,  whose 
contents  are  either  serum  or  a  fluid  like 
lymph.  It  sometimes  happens  that  these 
tumours  are  filled  with  hydatids.  Hygro- 
matous  tumours  require  the  removal  of 
the  cyst,  or  the  destruction  of  its  secreting 
surface. 

HYGRO'METER.  (Hygrometrum ;  from 
vypo;,  moist,  and  fAirpov,  a  measure.)  Hydro- 
meter. An  instrument  to  measure  the  de- 
grees of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere.  It  also 
means  an  infirm  part  of  the  body  affected  by 
moisture  of  the  atmosphere. 

HYGROSCOTICS.  Substances  which 
have  the  property  of  absorbing  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere.     See  Atmosphere. 

Hygkomy'rum.  (From  vypo;, moist,  and 
fAuptY,  a  liquid  ointment.)  A  liquid  oint- 
ment. 

Hygropho'bia.  The  same  as  hydro- 
phobia. 

Hy'le.  (wx»,  matter.)  The  materia 
medica,  or  matter  of  any  kind  which  comes 
under  the  cognizance  of  a  medial  per- 
son. 

HY'MEN.  (From  Hymen,  the  god  of 
marriage,  because  this  membrane  is  sup- 
posed to  be  entire  before  marriage,  or  co- 
pulation.) The  hymen  is  a  thin  membrane, 
of  a  semilunar  or  circular  form,  placed  at 
the  entrance  of  the  vagina,  -which  it  partly 
closes.  It  has  a  very  (U/ferent  appearance 
in  different  women,  but  it  is  generally,  if 
not  always,  found  in  virgins,  and  is  very 
properly    esteemed  of    virginity, 

being  ruptured  in 
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ants  of  the  hymen  are  called  the 
carunculae    myrtiformes.       The    hymen  is 

also  peculiar  to  the  human  species.  There 
are  two  circumstances  relating  to  the  hy- 
men which  require  medical  assistance.  It 
is  sometimes  of  such  a  strong  ligamentous 
texture,  that  it  cannot  be  ruptured,  and 
prevents  the  connexion  between  the  sexes. 
It  is  also  sometimes  imperforated,  wholly 
closing  the  entrance  into  the  vagina,  and 
preventing  any  discharge  from  the  uterus ; 
but  both  these  cases  are  extremely  rare. 
If  the  hymen  be  of  an  unnaturally  firm 
texture,  but  perforated,  though  perhaps 
■with  a  very  small  opening,  the  inconvenien- 
ces thence  arising  will  not  he  discovered 
before  the  time  of  marriage,  when  they  may 
be  removed  by  a  crucial  incision  made 
through  it,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the  ad- 
joining parts. 

The  imperforation  of  the  hymen  will 
produce  its  inconveniences  when  the  per- 
son begins  to  menstruate.  For  the  men- 
struous  fluid  being  secreted  from  the  ute- 
rus at  each  period,  and  not  evacuated, 
the  patient  suffers  much  pain  from  the 
distention  of  the  parts,  many  strange  symp- 
toms and  appearances  are  occasioned,  and 
suspicions  injurious  to  her  reputation  .are 
often  entertained.  In  a  case  of  this  kind, 
for  which  Dr.  Denman  was  consulted,  the 
young;  woman,  who  was  twenty-two  years 
of  age,  having  many  uterine  complaints 
with'  the  abdomen  enlarged,  was  suspected 
to  be  pregnant,  though  she  persevered  in 
asserting  the  contrary,  and  had  never  men- 
struated. When  she  was  prevailed  upon 
to  submit  to  an  examination,  the  circum- 
scribed tumour  of  the  uterus  was  found  to 
reach  as  high  as  the  navel,  and  the  external 
parts  were  stretched  by  a  round  soft  sub- 
stance at  the  entrance  of  the  vagina,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  resemble  that  appearance 
which  they  have  when  the  head  of  a  child 
is  passing  through  them  :  but  there  was  no 
entrance  into  the  vagina.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning,  an  incision  was  carefully 
made  through  the  hymen,  which  had  a 
fleshy  appearance,  and  was  thickened  in 
proportion  to  its  distention.  Not  less  than 
four  pounds  of  blood,  of  the  colour  and 
consistence  of  tar,  were  discharged;  and 
the  tumefaction  of  the  abdomen  was  imme- 
diately removed.  Several  stellated  inci- 
sions were  afterward  made  through  the  di- 
vided edges,  which  is  a  very  necessary  part 
of  the  operation  ;  and  care  was  taken  to  pre- 
vent a  reunion  of  the  hymen  till  the  next 
period  of  menstruation,  after  Which  she 
suffered  no  inconvenience.  The  blood  dis- 
charged was  not  putrid  or  coagulated,  and 
led  to  have  undergone  no  other  change, 
after  its  secretion,  but  what  was  occasioned 
by  the  absorption  of  its  more  fluid  parts. 
Some  caution  is  required  when  the  hymen 
is  closed  in  those  who  are  in  advanced  age, 
unless  the   membrane  be  distended  bj 
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confined  menses  ;  as  Dr.  Denman  once 
saw  an  instance  of  inflammation  of  the 
peritonaeum  being  immediately  produced 
after  the  operation,  of  which  the  patient 
died  as  in  the  true  puerperal  fever,  and  no 
other  reason  could  be  assigned  for  the  dis- 
ease. 

The  carunculae  myrtiformes,  by  their  elon- 
gation and  enlargement,  sometimes  become 
very  painful  and  troublesome. 

HyMENJB'a  coc'rbauil.  (Hymenwa,  cor- 
rupted from  anime,  or  animaa.)  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  tree  which  affords  the 
resin  anime.     See  Anime. 

HYO.  Names  compounded  of  this  word 
belong  to  muscles  which  originate  from,  or 
are  inserted  into,  or  connected  with,  the  os 
hyoides;  as,  Hyo-gfossus,  Hyo-pharyngeus, 
Genio-hyo-gtossus,  &c. 

HYO-GLO'SSUS.  Cera  to-glossy^  of 
Douglas  and  Cowper.  Basio-ccrato-chon- 
dro-glussus,  of  Albinus.  I  lyo-chimdro- 
glosse  of  Dumas.  A  muscle  situated  at 
the  sides  between  the  os  hyoides  and  the 
ton<me.  It  arises  from  the  basis,  but 
chiefly  from  the  corner  of  the  os  hyoides, 
running  laterally  and  forwards  to  the 
tongue,  which  it  pulls  inwards  and  down- 
wards. 

IIYOI'DES  OS.  Qjwfx :  from  the 
Greek  letter  u,  and  aTo?,  likeness  ;  so 
named  from  its  resemblance.)  This  bone, 
which  is  situated  between  the  loot  of  the 
tongue  and  the  larynx,  derives  its  name 
from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  the  Greek 
letter  o,  and  is  by  some  writers,  described 
ulon~  with  the  parts  contained  in  the 
mouth.  Ruysch  has  seen  the  ligaments  of 
the  hone  so  'completely  ossified,  that  the  os 
hyoides  was  joined  to  the  temporal  bones 
by  anchylosis.  In  describing  this  bone,  it 
may  be  distinguished  into  its  body,  horns, 
and  appendices.  The  body  is  the  middle 
and  broadest  part  of  the  bone,  so  placed 
that  it  may  be  easily  felt  with  the  finger  in 
the  forepart  of  the  throat.  Its  forepart, 
which  is  placed  towards  the  tongue,  is  irre- 
gularly convex,  and  its  inner  surface,  which 
is  turned  towards  the  larynx,  is  unequally 
concave.  The  cornua,  or  horns,  which  are 
flat,  and  a  little  bent,  are  considerably 
longer  than  the  body  of  the  bone,  and  may 
heCsaid  to  form  the" sides  of  the  v.  These 
horns  arc  thickest  near  the  body  of  the 
bone.  At  the  extremity  of  each  is  observed 
a  round  tubercle,  from  which  a  ligament 
passes  to  the  thyroid  cartilage.  The  appen- 
dices, or  lesser  horns,  cormta  minora,  as 
they  are  called  by  some  writers,  are  two 
small  processes,  which  in  their  size  and 
Shape  are  somewhat  like  a  grain  of  wheat. 
They  rise  up  from  the  articulations  of  the 
cornua  with  the  body  of  the  hone  and  are 
sometimes  connected  with  the  styloid  pro- 
cess on  each  side,  by  means  ol  a  ligament 
It  is  not  unusual  to  find  small  portions  of 
bone  in  the«e  ligaments ;  and  Ruysch, 
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(From  wnayu,  to  subdue.) 
Medicines  which  evacuate  the  faeces. 

Hyfalei'ptrum.  (From  virttkuqct,  to 
spread  upon.)  A  spatula  for  spreading  oint- 
ments with. 

Hype'i,ata.        (From  vikxhu,  to  move.) 


have  already  observed,  .has.  seen  thern  com-        Henbane  has  been  used  in  variout 
pletely  ossified.     In   the  foetus,  almost    the    modic  and   painful   diseases,  as  in  epilepsy, 
whole  of    the    bone  is    in   a    cartilaginous    hysteria,    palpitation,     headach,    pa) 
state,  excepting  a  small  point  of  a  bone  in    mania,  and  scirrhus.     It  is  given  in  the  form 
the  middle  of  its  body,  and  in  each  of   its    of  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  fresh  L< 
horns.       The   appendices  do  not  begin  to    the  dose  of  which  is  from  one  to  two  grains ; 
appear    till    after    birth,     and    usually    re-    which  requires    to    be  gradually   in<  i 
main   cartilaginous  many   years.       The   os    It  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  substitute  for 
hyoides   serves  to  support  the   tongue,  and    opium,  where  the  latter,  from  idiosyncrasy, 
affords  attachment  to  a   variety  of  muscles,    occasions  any  disagreeable  symptom.    The 
some  of  which   perform   the  motions  of  the    henbane  also  is  free   from  the   constipating 
tongue,  while  others  acton  the  larynx  and    quality  of  the  opium, 
fauces.  Hyothyroi'des.     (From  vouJic,  the  hy. 

HYOPHARYNGE'US.  (From  uoaJsc,  the  oid  bone,  and  8u/>oa<r«,  the  thyroid  carti- 
hyoid  bone,  and  ipctpvy^,  the  pharynx.)  A  lage.)  A  muscle  named  from  its  origin  in 
muscle  so  called  from  its  origin  in  the  os  the  hyoid  bone,  and  insertion  in  the  thyroid 
hyoides,  and  its  insertion  in  the  pharynx.  cartilage. 

Hyophtha'lmcs.        (From  vs,  a  swine,       Hypa'ctica 
and   cif  GaX/uoj,  an  eye ;    so  named  from  the 
supposed  resemblance  of  its  flower  to  a  hog's 
eye.)     Golden  starwort ;  hog's  eye  plant. 

HYOSCY'AMUS.        (From   vb  a  swine, 
and  xua/uof,  a  bean  ;    so  named  because  hogs 
eat  it  as  a  medicine,  or  it  may  be  because    Cathartics 
the  plant  is  hairy  and  bristly,  like  a  swine.)  Hyperjesthe'sis.         (From    wrip,    and 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  cuo-Savc/xa;,  to  feel.)  Error  of  appetite,  whe- 
Linnffian  system.  Class,  Pentan&ria.  Or-  ther  by  excess  or  deficiency.  It  is  synony- 
der,  Monogi/nia.  mous  with  Dr.  Cullen's  order  of  dysorexict. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  hen-  HYPERCATHA'RSIS.  (From  vta/, 
bane.     See  Hyoseyamus  niger.                            supra,  over  or  above,  and  it»6<*//a>,  to  purge.) 

Hyoscy'amds  al'evs.     This  plant,  a  na-    Hyperinesis.       Hyperinvs.      An     excessive 
tive  of  the  south  of  Europe,  possesses  simi-    purging  from  medicines 
lar  virtues  to  the  hyoseyamus  niger.       See 
Hyoseyamus. 

Hyoscy'asius  hj'tecs.     A  species  of  to- 
bacco. 

Hyoscy'amus  ki'ger.      The  systematic 
name  of  henbane,  called  also  Faba  suilla. 

Apollinaris  altercum.  Agorie.  Alttreangtnon.  critical  excretion  above  measure ;  as  when  a 
Common  or  black  henbane.  Hyoseyamus  fever  terminates  in  a  looseness,  the  humours 
niger,  foliis  ampJexicaulibus  sinuatis.jloribus  may  flow  off  faster  than  the  strength  can 
sessilibus  of  Linnaeus.  bear,  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  checked. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant,  when  recent,  Hyfere'mesis.  (From  v&ip,  in  excess, 
have  a  slightly  foetid  smell,  and  a  mucilagi-  and  e//ea>,  to  vomit.)  An  excessive  evacua- 
nous  taste  ;  when  dried,  they  lose  both  taste    tion  by  vomiting. 

and  smell,  and  part  also   of    their  narcotic        Hyperephidro'sis     (From  uitip,  excess, 
power.     The  root  possesses  the  same  quali-    and    iSfw,    sweat.)        Immoderate    sweat- 
ties  as  the  leaves,  and  even  in  a  more  emi-    ing. 
ttent  degree.  HYPE'RICUM.     (From  vmp,   over,  and 

Henbane  resembles  opium  in  its  action,   mm,  an  image,  or  spectre;  so   named  be- 
more  than  any  other  narcotic  does.       In  a    cause  it  was  thought  to  have  power  over 
moderate    dose,    it    increases    at    first    the    and  to  drive  away  evil   spirits.)      1.    The 
strength   of   the   pulse,  and   occasions  some    name  of  a  genus   of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
sense  of  heat,   which  are  followed  by  dimi-    system.     Class,    Polyaddphia.     Order,  Pu- 
nished   sensibility    and    motion;     in    some    lyandria.     St.  John's  wort. 
cases,  by  thirst,  sickness,  stupor,  and  dimness        2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  per- 
of  vision.     In  a  larger  quantity,  it  occasions    forated  or  common   St.  John's  wort,  called 
profound  sleep,  hard  pulse,  and  sometimes    ahsofugd  damonum,  and  androsamum.    Hy- 
fierce  delirium,  ending  in  coma,  or  convul-   pcricum  perforatum— floribus  Irigynis,  caulf- 
sions,  with  a  remarkable  dilatation  of  the    ancipiti,    foliis   obtusis,    pellucido-punctalu 
pupil,  distortion  of  the  countenance,  a  weak    of   Linnaeus.       This  indigenous  plant  was 
tremulous  pulse,  and  eruption  of  petechia;,    greatly  esteemed  by  the  ancients,  internally 
On  dissection,  gangrenous  spots  have  been    in  a  great  variety  of  diseases,  and  externally 
found  on   the  internal  surface  of    the  sto-    as  an  anodyne  and  discutient,  but  is  now 
mach.     Its  baneful  effects  are  best  counter-    very  rarely  used.     The   flowers  were  for- 
acted  by  a  powerful  emetic,  and  by  drinking    merly  used  in  our  pharmacopoeia,    on  ac- 
Iargely  of  the  vegetable  acids?  count  of  the  great  proportion  of  resinous 


Hypercorypho'sis.  (From  \ntf,  above, 
and  K9/>u3>»,  the  vertex.)  A  prominence,  or 
protuberance.  Hippocrates  calls  the  lobes 
of  the  liver  and  lungs  Hypercoryphosa. 

Hype'rcrisis.  (u7rer>cpt<rt; :  from  wirsp, 
over   or  above,  and  x.piva>,  to  separate.)    A 
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y  matter,  in  which  the  medical  efficacy  of 
that  plant  is  supposed  to  reside,  hut  are  now 
omitted 

Hype'ricum  pkrkora'tum.  The  system- 
atic name  of  the  St.  John's  wort.  See  Hy- 
pericum. 

Hype'riccm  saxa'tile.  Hypericoides.  Co- 
ris  lutea.  Coris  legitima  cretica.  Bastard  St. 
John's  wort.  The  seeds  are  said  to  be 
diuretic,  emmenagogue,  and  powerfully  an- 
tispasmodic. 

Hvpeki'na.  (From  mtp,  in  excess,  and 
m»,  to  evacuate.)  Medicines  which  purge 
excessively. 

Hyperine'sis.     See  Hypercalharsis. 
Hvpkri'hos.     See  Hypercatharsis. 
Hypero'a.     (From  u-mp,   above,  and  c^ov, 
the  top  of  a  house.)     The  palate. 

Hvperopiiarvsce'us.  (From  ump,  above, 
and  Qapuyg,  the  pharynx)  A  muscle 
named  from  its  situation  uoove  the  pha- 
rynx. 

Hyperostosis.  ^From  vmp,  upon,  and 
osiov,  a  bone.)     See  Exostosis. 

Hyfero'um,  (From  ump.  above,  and  vcv, 
the  roof,  or  palate.)  A  foramen  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  palate. 

Hyperoxymuriale  of  potash.  See  Murias 
hyptroxygtnalus  potassie. 

Hypekoxymuriatic  acid.  Thisisoxymu- 
riatic  acid  combined  with  an  additional 
quantity  of  oxygen.  It  exists  in  the  salt* 
called  hyper -oxyinuriates. 

Hyff.ksarco'ma.  (From  vr.ip,  in  excess, 
and  <rap£,  flesh.)  llyptrsarcosis.  A  poly- 
pus in  the  nose.  A  fleshy  excrescence.  A 
polypus. 

Hypf.rsarco'sis.     See  Ilyptrsarcoma. 
Hyperydro'sis.      (From  ump,  in   excess, 
and  uJap,  water.)     A  great  distention  of  any 
part,  from  water  collected  in  it. 

Hype'xoijos.  (vxigcSec  :  from  uito,  under, 
and  s£c<foc,  passing  out.;  A  flux  of  the 
belly. 

Hypno'bates.  (From  iiityot,  sleep,  and 
jixivai,  to  go.)  Hypnabatasis.  One  who  walks 
in  his  sleep.     See  Oneirodynia. 

Hypnoi.o'gia.  (From  uwee,  sleep,  and 
>.oyn,  a  discourse.)  A  dissertation,  or  di- 
rections for  the  due  regulation  of  sleeping 
and  waking. 

Hypkopoie'tica.  (From  wavot,  sleep,and 
trciea),  to  cause.)  Medicines  which  procure 
sleep.     See  Anodynes. 

Hypno'tics.  (Hydnolicn,  sc.medicamen- 
ta,  wanna  ;  from  hmos,  sleep.)  See  Ano- 
dynes. 

HYPO/E'MA.  ("From  l™,  under,  and 
ai/uia,  blood  ;  because  the  blood  is  under  the 
cornea.)  An  effusion  of  red  blood  into  the 
chambers  of  the  eye. 

Hypocaro'of.s.  (From  Jtsrc,  and  rntpot,  a 
carus.)  Hyjiocurothis.  One  who  labours 
under  a  low  degree  of  carus. 

Hypocatha'rsis.  (From  urn,  under,  and 
Kadotifoi,  to  purge.)  It  is  when  a  medicine 
does  not  work  so  much  as  expected,  or  but 
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Sordlfr.  0f  a  SliSht  PUr6ing'  WhCD  *  iS 
Hypocau'strum.  (From  v*.,  under, 
and  M,  to  burn.)  A  stove,  or  hot-house, 
or  any  such  like  contrivance  ;  or  place  to 
sweat  in,  or  to  preserve  plants  from  cold 
air. 

Hypocerchna'leon.  (From  v-ro,  and 
Kfpxvcs,  an  asperity  of  the  fauces.)  A  stri- 
dulus kind  of  asperity  of  the  fauces. 

Hypocheo'menos.  (From  v*c,  under, 
and  <%iu,  to  pour.)  One  who  labours  under 
a  cataract. 

Hypochloro'sis.  (From  wo,  and  ?\u>- 
puo-t;,  the  green  sickness.)  A  slight  degree  of 
chlorosis. 

HYPOCHONDRIAC  REGIONS.  {Re- 
giones  hypochondriacal ;  from  uno,  under,  and 
X<»fyt,  a  cartilage.)  Hypochondria.  The 
spaces  in  the  abdomen  that  are  under  the 
cartilages  of  the  spurious  ribs  on  each  side  of 
the  epigastrium. 

HYPOCHONDRIASIS.  (From  v*oXoV- 
i pianos,  one  who  is  hipped.)  Hypochond:  incus 
morbus.  Jiffcclio  hypochondriaca.  Passio  hy- 
poc/iondriaca.  The  hypochondriac  affection. 
Vapours,  spleen,  &.c.  A  genus  of  disease  in 
the  class  nmrosts,  and  order  adynamia,  of 
Cullen,  characterized  by  dyspepsia;  lan- 
guor, and  want  of  energy  ;  sadness  and  fear 
from  uncertain  causes  ;  with  a  melancholic 
temperament. 

The  state  of  mind  peculiar  to  hypochon- 
driacs is  thus  described  by  Cullen  : — '<  A 
languor,  listlessness,  or  want  of  resolution 
and  activity,  with  respect  to  all  underta- 
kings; a  disposition  to  seriousness,  sadness, 
and  timidity,  as  to  all  future  events,  and  ap- 
prehension of  the  worst  or  most  unhappy 
state  of  them  ;  and,  therefore,  often  upon 
slight  grounds,  an  apprehension  of  great 
evil.  Such  persons  are  particularly  atten- 
tive to  the  stale  of  their  own  health,  to  every 
the  smallest  change  of  feeling  in  their  bo- 
dies ;  and  from  any  unusual  sensation,  per- 
haps of  the  slightest  kind,  they  apprehend 
great  danger,  and  even  death  itself.  In  re- 
spect to  these  feelings  and  fears,  there  is 
commonly  the  most  obstinate  beliefand  per- 
suasion." He  adds,  that  it  is  only  when 
the  state  of  mind  just  described  is  joined 
with  indigestion,  in  either  sex,  somewhat 
advanced  in  years,  of  a  melancholic  tempe- 
rament, and  a  firm  and  rigid  habit,  that  the 
disease  takes  the  names  of  Hypochondriac- 
ism  . 

The  seat  of  the  hypochondriac  passion  is 
in  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  for  first  these 
parts  are  disordered,  then  the  others  suffer 
from  the  connexion. 

The  causes  are,  sorrow,  fear,  or  excess  of 
any  of  the  passions  ;  too  long  continued 
watching  ;  irregular  diet.  Those  habitu- 
ally disposed  to  it,  (and  these  causes  have 
little  effect  in  other  constitutions,)  have  ge- 
nerally a  sallow  or  brown  complexion,  and 
a  downcast  look  ;   a  rigiditv  of  the  solid? 
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and  torpor  of  the  nervous  system.  What- 
ever may  occasion  nervous  disorders  in  ge- 
neral, may  be  the  cause  of  this  in  parti- 
cular. 

The  signs  of  this  complaint  are  so  various, 
that  to  describe  them  is  to  describe  almost 
every  other  disease  ;  but,  in  general,  there  is 
an  insurmountable  indolence,  dejected  spi- 
rits, dread  of  death,  costiveness,  a  slow  and 
somewhat  difficult  inspiration,  flatulencies 
in  the  primaj  viae,  and  various  spasmodic 
affections.  It  is  seldom  fatal  ;  but  if  neg- 
lected, or  improperly  treated,  may  bring  on 
incurable  melancholy,  jaundice,  madness, 
or  vertigo,  palsy,  and  apoplexy. 

On  dissections  of  hypochondriacal  persons, 
some  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  (particularly 
the  liver  and  spleen)  are  usually  found  con- 
siderably enlarged.  In  some  few  instances, 
effusion  and  a  turgesceuce  of  the  vessels 
have  been  observed  in  the  brain. 

This  being  a  disease  of  a  mixed  descrip- 
tion, the  treatment  must  be  partly  corpo- 
real, partly  mental ;    but  it  has  been    too 
often  neglected,  as  merely  imaginary,  and 
their  complaints  met  by  argument  or  rail- 
lery,   which,  however,  can   only   weaken 
their  confidence  in  the  practitioner.     It  may 
be  very  proper  to  inform  them,  that  their 
disorder  is  not  so  dangerous  as  they  sup- 
pose, and  may  be  removed  by  suitable  reme- 
dies ;  but  to  tell  them  they  ail  nothing    is 
absurb.     In  reality,   medicine    is    often  of 
much  service ;  and  1  hough  others  have  been 
cured  chiefly  by  amusements,   country  air, 
and  exercise,  it  by  no  means  follows,  that 
their  disorder  was  only  in  the  imagination. 
In  so  far  as  dyspeptic    symptoms   appear, 
these  must  be  encountered  by  the  remedies 
pointed    out    under    that  head ;    antacids, 
aperients,  &.c.     Sometimes  emetics,  or  dras- 
tic cathartics,  have  produced  speedy  relief; 
but  they  are  too  debilitating    to  be  often 
employed.     The  bowels  will  be  better  regu- 
lated   by   milder  remedies,    as    castor  oil, 
senna,  aloes,  (unless   they  are   subject    to 
ha?morrhoids,)  and  the  like  ;  and  magnesia 
may  at  the  same  time  correct  acidity  ;  but 
if  the  liver  be  torpid,  some  mercurial  pre- 
paration will  be  of  more  avail.     Flatulence 
and  spasmodic  pains  may  be  relieved    by 
aromatics,    ether,    the    foetid    gum    resins, 
musk,  valerian,  &x. ;  but  seveie  and  obsti- 
nate pain,  or  high  irritation,  will  be  best  at- 
tacked by  opium  :  it  is  important,  however, 
to  guard  against  the  patient  getting  into  the 
habitual  use  of  this  remedy.     Occasionally 
mild  tonics  appear  useful,  especially  chaly- 
beate waters  ;  and  tepid  bathing,  with  fric- 
tion, gentle  exercise,   and  warm   clothing, 
are  important  to  keep  up  the  function  of  the 
skin.     The  diet  should  be  light,  and  suffi- 
ciently nutritious ;  but  moderation  must  be 
enjoined  to  those,  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  indulge  too  much  in  the  luxuries 
of  the  table  ;  and,  in  all  cases,  those  articles 
which  are  acescent,  flatulent,  or  difficult  of 


digestion  must  be  avoided.  Malt  liquors  do 
not  usually  agree  so  well  as  wine  or  spirits, 
considerably  diluted ;  but  these  stimuli 
should  never  be  allowed  unnecessarily.  The 
mental  treatment  required  will  be  such  as 
is  calculated  to  restore  the  strength,  and 
correct  the  aberrations  of  the  judgment 
When  any  false  association  of  ideas  occurs, 
the  best  mode  of  removing  it  is,  by  keeping 
up  a  continued  train  of  naturally  associated 
impressions  of  superior  force,  which  may 
amuse  the  mind,  and  moderately  exercise, 
without  exhausting  it.  A  variety  of  litera- 
ry recreations  and  diversions,  especially  in 
the  open  air,  with  agreeable  company,  will 
be  therefore  advisable;  frequently  changing 
the  scene,  taking  them  to  watering  places, 
and  adopting  other  expedients,  to  prevent 
them  from  dwelling  too  much  upon  their 
own  morbid  feelings. 

HYPOCHO'NDRIUM.  (From  tun, under, 
and  ^or^of,  a  cartilage.)  That  part  of  the 
body  which  lies  under  the  cartilages  of  the 
spurious  ribs. 

Hypo'ciiyma.  (From  uiro,  and  yw»,  to 
pour  ;  because  the  ancients  thought  that  the 
opacity  proceeded  from  something  running 
under  the  crystalline  humour.)  Hypockysis. 
A  cataract. 

Hypoci'stis.  (From  uno,  under,  and  urn, 
the  cistus.)  A  plant  called  by  Linnaeus 
•Asarum  hypocislis,  a  parasitical  plant,  grow- 
ing in  warm  climates,  from  the  roots  of  the 
cistus.  The  juice,  succus  hypocistidis,  is  a 
mild  astringent,  of  no  particular  smell  nor 
flavour.     It  is  seldom  used. 

Hypocle'pticum.  (From  varo,  under.and 
xAforr*,  to  steal.)  A  chemical  vessel  for  se- 
parating liquors,  particularly  the  essential 
oil  of  any  vegetable  from  the  water;  and 
named  because  it  steals,  as  it  were,  the  water 
from  the  oil. 

Hvpocoe'lon.  (From  wo,  under,  and 
koikov,  a  cavity.)  The  cavity  under  the  lower 
eyelid. 

Hypocopho'sis.  Cophosis,  but  in  a  less 
degree. 

Hypocra'nium.  (From  i/<sro,  under,  and 
Kpumv,  the  skull.)  A  kind  of  abscess,  so 
called  because  seated  under  the  cranium, 
between  it  and  the  dura  mater. 

Hypodei'ris.  In  Rums  Ephesius,it  is  the 
extremity  of  the  forepart  of  the  neck. 

Hypode'kmis.  (From  wan,  under,  and 
Jtp/uci,  the  skin.)  The  cuticle  under  the 
clitoris,  which  covers  it  like  a  prepuce.  The 
clitoris. 

Hypo'desis.  (From  i/jto,  under,  and  <fea, 
to  bind.)     An  uuderswathe,  or  bandage. 

Hypode'smus.  A  bandage  like  the  for- 
mer. 

HYPO'GALA.  (From  w,  under,  and 
y&xa,  milk  ;  because  it  is  a  milk-like  effu- 
sion, under  the  cornea.)  A  collection  of 
white  humour,  like  milk,  in  the  chambers 
of  the  eye.  There  are  two  species  of  this 
disease;  the  one    takes   place,  it  is  said, 
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from  a  deposition  of  the  milk,  as  is  some-  of  coagulable  lymph  in  the  eye,  or  an  hy- 
times  observed  in  women  who  suckle ;  the  popium,  are  the  same  as  those  which  occur 
other  from  a  depression  of  the  milky  cata-  in  the  highest  stage  of  violent  acute  oph- 
ract.  thalmy,  viz.  prodigious   tumefaction  of  the 

HYPOGASTRIC  A'RTERIES.  See  Iliac  eyelids;  the  same  swelling  and  redness  as 
arte/ 1  inchemosis;   burning  heat  and  pain  in  the 

HYPOGASTRIC  REGION.  (Regio  hy-    eye;    pains   in   the   eyebrow,  and   nape   of 
pogantrica ;  from   imo,  under,  and  yarnf,  the    the  neck  ;  fever,  restlessness,  aversion  to  the 
stomach.)     The  region  of  the  abdomen  that    faintest  light,  and  a  contracted   state  ol   the 
reacnes  from  above  the  pubes  to  within  three    pupil. 
fingcis'  breadth  of  the  navel.  H  ypori'nioiv.     (From  wro,  under,  and  civ, 

HYPOGA'STRIUM.     (From  urro,  under,    the  nose.)  A  name  for  the  parts  of  the  upper 
and  yawp,  the  stomach.)     The  lower  region    lip  below  the  nostrils, 
of  the  forepart  ol  the  belly.  Hyposa'rca.   (From  wrs,  under,  and  «■*/:£, 

Hypogastroce'i.e.       (From    viroyarptcv,    flesh.)     Hyposarcidios.       An  anasarca.      In 
the  hypogastrium,  and  jomh,  a  tumour.)     A    Dr.  Cullen's  Nosology,  it  is  synonymous  with 
tumour,   or  hernia,  in  the  hypogastric    re-    Physconia. 
gion.  Hypospadije'os.     (From  tare,  under,  and 

Hypoglo'ssis.  (From  i/rro,  under,  and  a-vitai,  to  draw.)  The  urethra  terminating 
y\u><T<ra,  the   tongue.)     The   under  part   of   under  the  glands. 

the  tongue,  which   adheres    to   the    lower        Hyposfathi'smcs.       (From  u?ro,  under, 
jaw.  and  cma6>i,  a  spatula.)     The  name  of  an  ope- 

HYPOf.Lo'ssr/s.  (From  uro,  under,  and  ration  formerly  used  in  surgery,  for  remov- 
•j-xaia-o-a,  the  tongue.)  A  nerve  which  goes  ing  defluxions  in  the  eyes.  It  was  thus 
to  the  under  part  of  the  tongue.  named  from  the  instrument  with  which   it 

Hypoglo'ttides.     (From  vrro,  under,  and    was  performed, 
yxunrla,  the  tongue.)     They  are  a  kind  of      Hypospha'gma.     (From  i/tto,  under,  and 
medicine  to  be  held  under  the  tongue  until    <rfafa  to  kill.)    Aposphagma.  An  extra  vasa- 
they  are  dissolved.  tion  of  blood  in  the  tunica  adnata  of  the  eye, 

Hypoglu'tis.       (From  two,    under,  and    from  external  injury. 
-xouTOf,  the  nates.)       It  is  the  fleshy  part        hYPOsple'nh.      (From  t/mi,  under,  and 
under  the  nates  towards  the  thigh.      some    ^         ^       leen)      A  small  tumoar  0f  the 
say  it  is  the  flexure   of  the  coxa,  under  the       leen 

nates.  Hyposta'phyi.e.     (From  uro,  and  s-a<pi/*», 

Hypo'mia.  (From  ««,  under,  and  a^oc,  the  uyula  .  Relaxation  of  the  uvula. 
shoulder.)  In  Galen  s  Exegesis,  it  is  the  part  iIip0'stasis.  (From  „,„w  to 
subjacent  to  the  shoulder. 

Hypo'nomos.  (From  uvovo/uoc,  a  phage- 
denic ulcer.)  A  subterraneous  place.  A 
deep  phagedenic  ulcer.  »         ihe       lm  of  tne    hand_)       A   musc\c 

Hypope'dium.  (From  *to,  under,  and  wh^h  rung  on  the  mgide  of  ihe  hand  Also 
mwf,  tfie  foot.)     A  cataplasm  for  the  sole  of    ^  of  ^  h„nd  which  ig  opposite  to  the 

tlictoot.  ^  palm 

Hypo'phoka.       (From  umipefo/uai,   to  be   * 
earned  or  conveyed  underneath.)      A  deep 
fistulous  ulcer. 

Hypophtha'lmion.     (From   urro,  under 


side.) 
urine. 

Hypo'thenar 


(From    vtptr»fxt,    to    sub- 
sediment,  as    the    sediment   in 


(From  vzo,  under,  and 


HYPOTHESIS.  A  system  of  general 
rules,  founded  partly  on  fact  and  partly  on 
conjecture.  A  theory  explains  every  fact ; 
an  hypothesis  explains  only  a  certain  number 


and  opvok/ms,  the  eye.)     The  part  under  the  of  {         leaving  some  unaccounted  for,  and 

eye  which  is  subject  to  swell  in  a  cachexy,  olhers  m  oppos*tion  lo  it. 

or  dropsy.  Hypo'theton.      (From  wro,  under,  and 

Hypo'physis.    (From  i/m>,  under,  and  <p/a,  Tifl|tfW<  to   put>)      A   suppository,    or   medi- 

to  produce.)    A  disease  ol  the  eyelids,  when  ^  introduced  into  the  rectum,  to  procure 

the  hairs  grow  so  much  as  to  irritate  and  of-  stools 

fend  the  pupil.  Hypo'xylon.  (From  wro, and  £uxov,  wood.) 

HYPOPYUM.     (From  urn,    under,   and  A  (      .fis  of  davaria^  which  grows  under 

tt-jov,  pus  ;  because  the  pus  is  under  the  cor-  ol(i  wood 

nea.)     Hypupion.     Pyosit.     Abscessus  oculi.  Hypozo'ma.     (From  vno,  and  {wvv/uh  to 

An  accumulation  of  a  glutinous  yellow  fluid,  bind  rounln     The  aiiiphra-111. 
like  du«.  which  takes   place  in  the   anterior 

lunbe    of    he  aqueous   humour,  and  Ire-  IWloW  (From  ,*«*,  lie  hyp. 

oueulvaboin   the  posterior  one,  in  conse-  ailotd  bone,  and  ^a,  the  tongue.)       A 

Se  of  severe,  acute  ophthalmy,  particu-  muscle  named  from  ,ts  ongin  in  the  os  hyoi- 

Jirt; "- nuenial' species/  <H  «*  Us  msertion  in  the  tongue. 

This  viscid    matter  of  the    hypopium,  is  Hypsii.oi'»es.     A  name  of   the  Us  Hy- 

commonly    called    pus;     but    Scarpa    con-  oides ;  also  of  the- Basioglossus muscle, 

tends,  that    it   is  only  coagulating  lymph.  Hyughssus. 

symptoms  portending  an  extravasation  Hyftja'smos.     ( From  mlt^m,  to  lie 
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the  face  upwards.)  A  supine  dccubiture,  or 
a  nausea,  with  inclination  to  vomit. 

Hkpd'lus.  (From  wo,  under,  and  ot/xo, 
a  cicatrix.)  An  ulcer  which  lies  under  a  cica- 
trix. 

Hyssop.     See  Hyssopus. 

Hyssop,  hedge,     bee  Gratiola. 

Hyssopi'tjes.  (From  u<r<ranrs;,  hyssop.) 
Wine  impregnated  with  hyssop. 

HYSSOTUS.  (T<r«wref :  from  Azob,  Heb.) 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
na?an  system.  Class,  Didynamia.  Order, 
Gymnospermia.     Hyssop. 

2.  The  pharmacopocial  name  of  the  com- 
mon hyssop.  Hyssopus  officinalis  : — spicis 
secundis,  foliis  tanceolatis,  of  Linnaeus. 
This  exotic  plant  is  esteemed  as  an  aroma- 
tic and  stimulant,  but  is  chiefly  employed  as 
a  pectoral,  and  has  long  been  thought  use- 
ful in  humoral  asthmas,  coughs,  and  ca- 
tarrhal affections ;  for  this  purpose,  an  in- 
fusion of  the  leaves,  sweetened  with  honey, 
or  sugar,  is  recommended  to  be  drank  as 
tea. 

Hyssopcs  capita'ta.     Wild  thyme. 

Hysso'pus  officinalis.  The  system- 
atic name  of  the  common  hyssop.  See  Hys- 
sopus. 

Hy'stera.  (From  vrtpot,  behind  ;  so  call- 
ed because  it  is  placed  behind  the  other 
parts.)     The  uterus,  or  womb. 

HYSTERA'LGIA.  (From  vrtpa,  the 
womb,  and  ctxyo;,  pain.)  A  pain  in  the 
womb. 

HYSTE'RIA.  (From  «/<re/w,  the  womb, 
from  which  the  disease  was  supposed  to 
arise.)  Passio  hysterica.  Hysterics.  Dr. 
Cullen  places  this  disease  in  the  class  neu- 
roses, and  order  spasmi.  There  are  four 
species. 

1.  Hysteria  chlorotica,  from  a  retention  of 
the  menses. 

2.  Hysteria  a  leucorrhoza,  from  a  fluor 
albus. 

3.  Hysteria  a  Menorrhagia,  from  an  immo- 
derate flow  of  the  menses. 

4.  Hysteria  libidinosa,  from  sensual  de- 
sires. 

The  complaint  appears  under  such  vari- 
ous shapes,  imitates  so  many  other  diseases, 
and  is  attended  with  such  a  variety  of  symp- 
toms, which  denote  the  animal  and  vital 
functions  to  be  considerably  disordered, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  just  character 
or  definition  of  it;  and  it  is  only  by  ta- 
king an  assemblage  of  all  its  appearances, 
that  we  can  convey  a  proper  idea  of  it  to 
others. 

The  disease  attacks  in  paroxysms,  or 
fits.  These  are  sometimes  preceded  by 
dejection  of  spirits,  anxiety  of  mind,  ef- 
fusion of  tears,  difficulty  of  breathing, 
sickness  at  the  stomach,  and  palpitations 
at  the  heart;  but  it  more  usually  happens, 
that  a  pain  is  felt  on  the  left  side,  about 
the  flexure  of  the  colon,  with  a  sense  of 
distention  advancing  upwards,  till   it  gets 


into  the  stomach  and  removing  from  thence 
into  the  throat,  it  occasions,  by  its  pressure, 
a  sensation  as  if  a  ball  was  lodged  there, 
which  by  authors  has  been  called  globus 
hystericus.  The  disease  having  arrived  at 
this  height,  the  patient  appears  to  be 
threatened  with  suffocation,  becomes  faint, 
and  is  affected  with  stupor  and  insensibility ; 
whilst  at  the  same  time,  the  trunk  of  the 
body  is  turned  to  and  fro,  the  limbs  are. 
variously  agitated;  wild  and  irregular  ac- 
tions take  place  in  alternate  fits  of  laughter, 
crying,  and  screaming  ;  incoherent  expres- 
sions are  uttered,  a  temporary  delirium  pre- 
vails, and  a  frothy  saliva  is  discharged  from 
the  mouth.  The  spasms  at  length  abating, 
a  quantity  of  wind  is  evacuated  upwards, 
with  frequent  sighing  and  sobbing,  and  the 
woman  recovers  the  exercise  of  sense  and 
motion  without  any  recollection  of  what  has 
taken  place  during  the  fit ;  feeling,  however, 
a  severe  pain  in  her  head,  and  a  soreness  over 
her  whole  body. 

In  some  cases,  there  is  little  or  no  convul- 
sive motion,  and  the  person  lies  seemingly 
in  a  state  of  profound  sleep,  without  either 
sense  or  motion. 

Hiccup  is  a  symptom  which  likewise  at- 
tends, in  some  instances,  on  hysteria ;  and 
now  and  then  it  happens,  that  a  fit  of  hy- 
steria consists  of  this  alone.  In  some  cases 
of  this  nature,  it  has  been  known  to  con- 
tinue for  two  or  three  days,  during  which, 
it  frequently  seems  as  if  it  would  suffocate 
the  patient,  and  proceeds,  gradually  weak- 
ening her,  till  it  either  goes  off,  or  else 
occasions  death  by  suffocation  :  but  this  last 
is  extremely  rare.  Besides  hiccup,  other 
slight  spasmodic  affections  sometimes  wholly 
form  a  fit  of  hysteria,  which  perhaps  con- 
tinue for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  either  go 
off  of  themselves,  or  are  removed  by  the  aid 
of  medicine. 

In  some  cases,  the  patient  is  attacked  with 
violent  pains  in  the  back,  which  extend  from 
the  spine  to  the  sternum,  and  at  length  be- 
come fixed  upon  the  region  of  the  stomach, 
being  evidently  of  a  spasmodic  nature,  and 
often  prevailing  in  so  high  a  degree  as  to 
cause  clammy  sweats,  a  pale  cadaverous 
look,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  and  a  pulse 
hardly  perceptible. 

Hysteric  affections  occur  more  frequently 
in  the  lingle  state  of  life  than  in  the  mar- 
ried; and  that  most  usually  between  the 
age  of  puberty  and  that  of  thirty-five  years ; 
and  they  make  their  attack  oftener  about 
the  period  of  menstruation  than  at  any 
other. 

They  are  readily  excited  in  those  who 
are  subject  to  them,  by  passions  of  the 
mind,  and  by  every  considerable  emotion, 
especially  when  brought  on  by  surprise; 
hence,  sudden  joy,  grief,  fear,  &c.  are  very 
apt  to  occasion  them.  They  have  also  been 
known  to  arise  from  imitation  and  sym- 
pathy. 


Ill- 

Women  oi'  a  delicate  habit,  and  who^e  ner- 
vous system  is  extremely  sensible,  are  those 
who  are  most  subject  to  hysteric  affections ; 
and  the  habit  which  predisposes  to  their 
attacks,  is  acquired  by  inactivity  and  a 
sedentary  life,  grief,  anxiety  of  mind,  a 
suppression  or  obstruction  of  the  menstrual 
flux,  excessive  evacuations,  and  a  constant 
use  of  a  low  diet,  or  of  crude  unwhole- 
some food. 

Hysteria  differs  from  hypochondriasis  in 
the  following  particulars,  and,  by  paying 
attention  to  them,  may  always  readily  be 
distinguished  from  it: — Hysteria  attacks 
the  sanguine  and  plethoric ;  conies  on  soon 
after  the  age  of  puberty ;  makes  its  onset 
suddenly  and  violently,  so  as  to  deprive  the 
patient  of  all  sense  and  voluntary  motion  : 
is  accompanied  with  the  sensation  of  a  ball 
rising  upwards  in  the  throat,  so  as  to  threat- 
en suffocation ;  is  attended  usually  with 
much  spasmodic  affection;  is  more  apt  to 
terminate  in  epilepsy  than  in  any  other 
disease;  aud,  on  dissection,  its  morbid  ap- 
pearances are  confined  principally  to  the 
uterus  and  ovaria. 

The  reverse  happens  in  hypochondriasis. 
It  attacks  the  melancholic  :  seldom  occurs 
till  after  the  age  of  thirty-five  ;  comes  on 
gradually  :  is  a  tedious  disease,  and  difficult 
to  cure;  exerts  its  pernicious  effects  on 
the  membranous  canal  of  the  intestines,  as 
well  by  spasms  as  wind  ;  is  more  apt  to 
terminate  in  melancholy,  or  a  low  fever, 
than  in  any  other  disease  ;  and,  on  dissec- 
tion, exhibits  its  morbid  effects  principally  on 
the  liver,  spleen,  and  pancreas,  which  are  of- 
ten found  in  a  hard,  scirrhous,  or  corrupted 
state. 

Another  very  material  difference  might  be 
pointed  out  betwixt  these  two  diseases,  which 
is,  that  hysteria  is  much  relieved  by  advancing 
in  age,  whereas  hypochondriasis  usually  be- 
comes aggravated. 

The  two  diseases  have  often  been  con- 
founded together ;  but,  from  considering  the 
lbregoing  circumstances,  it  appears  that  a 
proper  line  of  distinction  should  be  drawn 
between  them. 

The  hysteric  passion  likewise  differs  from 
a  syncope,  as  in  this  there  is  an  entire  ces- 
sation of  the  pulse,  a  contracted  face,  and 
a  ghastly  countenance ;  whereas,  in  the 
uterine  disorder,  there  is  often  something 
of  a  colour,  and  the  face  is  more  expand- 
ed; there  is  likewise  a  pulse,  though  lan- 
guid ;  and  this  state  may  continue  two  or 
three  days,  which  never  happens  in  a  syn- 
cope. 

It  also  differs  from  apoplexy,  in  which 
the  abolition  of  sense  and  voluntary  mo- 
tion is  attended  with  a  sort  of  snoring, 
great  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  a  quick 
pulse  ;  which  do  not  take  place  in  hysteric 

It  differs  from  epilepsy,  in  that  this  is 

!  to  arise  in  consequence  oi    a  di 
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Uou  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain:  whereas 
in  hysteria,  the  spasmodic  and  convulsive 
motions  arise  from  a  turgescence  of  blood  in 
the  uterus,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  genital 
system. 

However  dreadful  and  alarming  an  hyste- 
ric fit  may  appear,  still  it  is  seldom  accom- 
panied with  danger,  and  the  disease  never 
terminates  fatally,  unless  it  changes  into  epi- 
lepsy, or  that  the  patient  is  in  a  very  weak 
reduced  state. 

The  indications  in  this  disease  are,  I.  To 
lessen  the  violence  of  the  fits.  2.  To  pre- 
vent their  return  by  obviating  the  several 
causes.  Where  the  attack  is  slight,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  leave  it  in  a  great  measure  to 
have  its  course.  But  where  the  paroxysm 
is  severe,  and  the  disease  of  no  long  stand- 
ing, occurring  in  a  young  plethoric  female, 
as  is  most  frequent,  and  especially  from  sup- 
pression of  the  menses,  a  liberal  abstraction 
of  blood  should  be  made,  and  will  often 
afford  speedy  relief.  If  this  step  do  not 
appear  advisable,  and  the  disorder  be  rather 
connected  with  the  state  of  the  prima?  via?,  an 
emetic  may  check  its  progress,  if  the  patient 
can  be  got  to  swallow  during  a  remission  of 
the  convulsions.  At  other  times  the  applica- 
tion of  cold  water  to  the  skin  more  or  less 
extensively  ;  strong  and  disagreeable  odours, 
as  hartshorn,  burnt  feathers,  ice.  ;  rubbing 
the  temples  with  aether:  antispasmodics, 
particularly  opium,  by  the  mouth  or  in 
clyster;  the  pedduvium,  tc.  may  be  re- 
sorted to  according  to  the  slate  of  the  pa- 
tient. During  the  intervals,  we  must  endea- 
vour to  remove  any  observable  predisposi- 
tion ;  in  the  plethoric  by  a  spare  diet,  exer- 
cise, and  occasional  purgatives  ;  in  those 
who  are  weakly,  and  rather  deficient  in 
blood,  by  proper  nourishment,  with  chalv- 
beates,  or  other  tonic  medicines.  The  state 
of  the  uterine  function  must  be  particularly 
attended  to,  as  well  as  that  of  the  prima? 
via?  ;  those  cathartics  are  to  be  preferred 
which  are  not  apt  to  occasion  flatulence, 
nor  particularly  irritate  the  rectum,  unless 
where  the  menses  are  interrupted,  when  the 
aloetic  preparations  may  claim  a  preference  ; 
and  the  perspiration  should  be  maintained  by 
warm  clothing,  particularly  to  the  feet,  witii 
the  prudent  use  of  the  cold  bath.  The  mind 
ought  also  to  be  occupied  by  agreeable  and 
useful  pursuits,  aud  regular  hours  will  tend 
materially  to  the  restoration  of  the  general 
health. 

1 1  yste  kia  cb loro'tica.  Hysterics  from 
obstructed  menses.     See  Hysteria. 

Hystf.'ria  FEBRICO'sa.  A  tertian  fever, 
with  spasms  and  convulsions. 

Hysteria  a  i.j  icorkh.e  a.  Hysterics 
from  fluor  albus.     See  Hysteria. 

Hystk'kia  i.iiudi.vo'sa.  Nymphomania, 
or  female  libidinous  propensity.  See  Hyste- 
ria. 

Hyste'riaa  menorrha'gja.  Hysterics 
profuse  menses, 
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ITvsteria'i.ges.  (From  vs-qx*, th,e  womb, 
•and  a>>oc,  pain.)  An  epithet  for  any  thing 
that  excites  pain  in  the  uterus.  Hippocrates 
applies  this  word  to  vinegar  ;  and  others  sig- 
nify hy  it  the  pains  which  resemble  labour- 
pains,  generally  called  false  pains. 

H YSTERITIS.  (From  *s^*,  the  womb.) 
Metritis.  Inflammation  of  the  womb. 
A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  pyn via:, 
and  order  phlegmasia,  of  Cullen ;  charac- 
terized by  pyrexia,  heat,  tension,  tumour, 
and  pain  in  the  region  of  the  womb ; 
pain  in  the  os  uteri  when  touched,  and 
vomiting. 

In  natural  labours,  as  well  as  those  of  a  la- 
borious sort,  many  causes  of  injury  to  the  ute- 
rus, and  the  peritonaeum  which  covers  it,  will 
be  applied.  The  long-continued  action  of  the 
uterus  on  the  body  of  the  child,  and  the  great 
pressure  made  by  its  head  on  the  soft  parts, 
will  further  add  to  the  chance  of  injury.  Be- 
sides these,  an  improper  application  of 
instruments,  or  an  ofliciousness  of  the  mid- 
wile  in  hurrying  the  labour,  may  have  con- 
tributed to  the  violence.  To  these  causes 
may  be  added  exposure  to  cold,  by  taking 
the  woman  too  early  out  of  bed  after  deli- 
very, and  there  by  throwing  the  circulating 
flu  ids  upon  the  internal  parts,  putting  a  stop 
to  the  secretion  of  milk,  or  occasioning  a  sup- 
pression of  the  lochia. 

An  inflammation  of  the  womb  is  sometimes 
perfectly  distinct,  but  is  more  frequently 
communicated  to  the  peritoneum.  Fallopian 
tubes,  and  ovaria  ;  and  having  once  begun, 
the  natural  functions  of  the  organ  become 
much  disturbed,  which  greatly  adds  to  the 
disease. 

It  is  oftener  met  with  in  women  of  a 
robust  and  plethoric  habit  than  in  those  of 
lax  fibres  and  a  delicate  constitution,  par- 
ticularly where  they  have  indulged  freely 
in  food  of  a  heating  nature,  and  in  the 
use  of  spirituous  liquors.  It  never  prevails 
as  an  epidemic,  like  puerperal  fever,  for 
which  it  has  probably  often  been  mistaken  ; 
and  to  this  we  may,  with  some  reason,  ascribe 
the  difference  in  the  mode  of  treating  the 
disease,  which  has  taken  place  among  phy- 
sicians. 

An  inflammation  of  the  uterus  shows  itself 
usually  about  the  second  or  third  day  after 
delivery,  with  a  painful  sensation  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  belly,  which  gradually  increases 
in  violence,  without  any  kind  of  intermis- 
sion. On  examining  externally,  the  uterus 
appears  much  increased  in  size,  is  hard  to 
the  feel,  and  on  making  a  pressure  upon 
it,  the  patient  experiences  great  soreness 
and  pain. 

Soon  afterward  there  ensues  an  increase 
in  heat  over  the  whole  of  the  body,  with 
pains  in  the  head  and  back,  extending  into 
the  groins,  rigours,  considerable  thirst,  nau- 
sea, and  vomiting.  The  tongue  is  white  and 
dry,  the  secretion  of  milk  is  usually  much 
nterrupted,  the  lochial  discharge  is  greatly 


diminished,  the  urine  is  high-coloured  ami 

scanty,  and  if  the  inflammation  is  extended 

to  the  bladder,  is  then  so  totally   ol 

as  to  render  the  use  of  a  catheter  m 

the  body  is  costive,  and  the  pulse  i^  hard,  full, 

atnl  frequent. 

Thc-c  are  the  symptoms  which  usually 
present  themselves  when  the  inflammation 
docs  not  run  very  high,  and 
distinct;  but  when  it  is  so  extensh 
affect  the  peritonaeum,  those  of  irritation 
then  generally  succeed,  and  soon  destroy  the 
patient. 

Uterine  inflammation  is  always  attended 
with  much  danger,  particularly  where  tin 
symptoms  have  run  high,  and  the  propei 
means  for  removing  them  have  not  been 
timely  adopted.  In  such  ca^es,  it  may  termi- 
nate either  in  suppuration,  scirrhus,  or  gan- 
grene. 

Frequent  rigours,  succeeded  by  flushing! 
of  the  face,  quickness  and  weakness  of  the 
pulse,  great  depression  of  strength,  delirium, 
and  the  sudden  cessation  of  pain  ai 
ness  in  the  region  of  the  abdomen,  denote  a 
fatal  termination;    on  the  contrary, the  en- 
suing of  a  gentle  diarrhaa,  the  locliial  dis- 
charge returning  in  due  quantity  and  quali- 
ty, the  secretion  of  milk  recommem 
the  uterus  becoming  gradually  softer 
tender  to  the  touch,  wiih  an  abatement  of 
heat  and  thirst,  prognosticate  a  favourable 
issue. 

When  shivcrings  attack  the  patient,  after 
several  days  continuance  of  the  symptoms, 
but  little  relief  can  be  afforded  by  medicine, 
the  event  being  generally  fatal,  hit1 
the  woman  emaciates  and  loses  her  strength, 
becomes  hectic,  and  sinks  under  colliquative 
sweating,  or  purging. 

Upon  opening  the  bodies  of  women  who 
have  died  of  this  disease,  and  where  it  ex- 
isted in  a  simple  slate,  little  or  no  extrava- 
sated  fluid  is  usually  to  be  met  with  in  Uv; 
cavity  of  the  abdomen.  In  some  instan 
the  peritoneal  surfaces  have  been  discovered 
free  from  the  disease  ;  whilst  in  others,  tha' 
portion  which  covers  the  uterus  and  poste- 
rior part  of  the  bladder,  has  been  found 
partially  inflamed.  The  inflammation  has 
been  observed,  in  some  cases,  1o  extend  to 
theovariaand  Fallopian  tubes,  which,  when 
cut  open,  are  often  loaded  with  blood.  The 
uterus  itself  usually  appears  of  a  firm  sub- 
stance, but  is  larger  than  in  its  natui 
and,  when  cut  into,  a  quantity  of  pus  is  often 
found.  Gangrene  is  seldom,  if  ever,  to  be 
met  with. 

HYSTEROCE'LE.  (From  vet?*,  the 
womb,  and  x»x»,  a  tumour.)  An  hernia ot 
the  womb.  This  is  occasioned  by  violent 
muscular  efforts,  by  blows  on  the  abdomen 
at  the  time  of  gestation,  and  also  by  wounds 
and  abscesses  of  the  abdomen  which  permit 
the  uterus  to  dilate  the  part.  Ruysch  re- 
lates the  case  of  a  woman,  who,  becoming 
pregnant  after  an  ulcer  had  been  healed  m 
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me  lowti  part  of  the  abdomen,  the  tumid 
utem  I  into  a  dilated  sac  of   the 

peritonaeum  in  that  weakened  part,  till  it 
hung,  with  the  included  foetus,  at  her  knee.-. 
Yet  when  her  full  time  was  come,  the  mid- 
wife reduced  this  wonderful  hernia,  and  in 
a  natural  way,  she  was  salely  delivered  of  a 

JIys-tkrocy'sticcs.  (From  vnp%,  the 
womb,  and  Hurts,  the  bladder.)  Applied 
to  a  suppression  of  urine  from  the  pres- 
sure of  the  uterus  against  the  neck  of  the 
bladder. 

HVsTEROH.  (From  i/s-f/W)  afterward  ; 
so  named  because  it  comes  immediately  after 
the  foetus.)      The  placenta. 

Hysterophy'sa.  (From  yr^a,  the  womb, 


and  <p{/a-a,  flatus.)  The  womb  distended 
with  air. 

HYSTEROPTO'SIS.  (From  y^,  the 
womb,  and  mvlu,  to  fall.)  A  hearing  down 
of  the  womb. 

HYSTEROTOMY.  (From  uvtfa,  the 
womb,  and  vi/um,  to  cut.)  See  Ciesariau 
operation. 

HYSTRICI'ASIS.  (From  «/r/«|,  a  hedge- 
hog,  or  porcupine.)  A  disease  of  the  hairs, 
in  which  they  stand  erect,  like  porcupine 
quills.  An  account  of  this  rare  disease  is  te 
be  seen  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
No.  424. 

Hy'stricis  la'pis.     See  Besoar  hystri- 

ilYSTRITIS.     See  Hysleritis. 
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lATRALEl'PTES.  (From  i«t/kk,  a  phy- 
sician, and  aMtyce,  to  anoint.)  One  who 
undertakes  to  cure  distempers  by  external 
unction  and  friction  :  Galen  makes  men- 
tion of  such  in  his  time,  particularly  one 
Diotas ;  and  Pliny  informs  us,  that  this 
practice  was  first  introduced  by  Prodicus  of 
,  mbrin,  who  was  a  disciple  of  ,/Escula- 
pius. 

Iatromit'micus.  (From  tarfct,  a  physi- 
cian, and  x,u/uia,  chemistry.)  Chumialcr.  A 
chemical  physician,  who  cures  by  means  of 
chemical  medicines. 

Iatiuh.i'ptii  k..  (From«w/»f,aphysician, 
and  <*a«?»,  to  am. int.)  The  method  of  curing 
diseases  by  unci  ion  and  friction, 

Iatkoph  v'sk  us.  (From  tmrpoc,  a  physi- 
cian, and  <py«c nature.)  An  epithet  bestow- 
ed on  some  writings  which  treat  pf  physical 
subjeots  with  relation  to  medicine. 

fBE'RIS.  (So  named  from  Iberia,  the 
place  of  its  natural  growth.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnasan  system.  Class,  Tetradynamia.  Or- 
der, Mticulosa. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia]  name  of  the  Scia- 
tica erases.     See  Leptdhm  Hurls. 

iBIRA'CE.       See  (iiMiaciUU. 

Ibir/e'um.  A  wild  species  of  liquorice 
found  in  IJrazil. 

Ihiua  piTa'wga.     Logwood. 

I  ins.  I/S«  was  a  hud  much  like  our 
kingfisher,  taken  notice  of  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, because  when  it  was  sick,  it  used  to 
inject  With  its  long  bill  the  water  of  the 
Nile  into  its  fundament,  whence  Langius, 
lib.  ii.  ep.  ii.  says  they  learned  the  use  of 
clysters. 

Jri'sci's.     (From  iSk.  the  stork,  who  was 


said  to  chew  it,  and  inject  it  as  a  clyster.) 
Marshmallow. 

Ibi'xuma.  (From  i£i<rw,  the  mallow, and 
/£cc,  glue  ;  so  named  from  its  having  a  glu- 
tinous leaf,  like  the  mallow.)  The  soap- 
tree,  or  Saponaria  Arbor. 

ICE.  Glades.  Water  made  solid  by  tin; 
application  of  cold.  It  is  frequently  applied 
by  surgeons  to  resolve  external  inflammatory 
diseasi 

I'CHOR.  Ox®?-)  A  thin,  aqueous,  and 
acrid  discharge. 

I'ctiiya.  (I^Sya,  a  fish-hook;  from 
i^flyc,  a  fish.)  The  skin  of  the  Squntina, 
or  monk-fish  :  also  the  name  of  an  instru- 
ment like  a  fish-hook,  for  extracting  the 
fuel  us. 

ICHTHYOCO'LLA.  (From  deafish, 
and  KoXAc,  glue,)  Colla  putiun*.  Isinglass. 
Fish-glue.  X  substance  partly  gelatinous, 
and  partly  lymphatic,  which  is  prepared  by 
rolling  up  the  air-bladder  of  the  Acipenser 
Sturm,  of  Linmcus,  and  several  other  fishes, 
and  drying  it  in  the  air,  alter  it  has  been 
twisted  into  the  form  of  a  short  cord,  as  we 
receive  it.  It  affords  a  viscid  jelly  by  ebulli- 
tion in  water,  which  is  used  in  medicine  as  an 
emollient  in  disorders  of  the  throat,  intes- 
tine:-, &c. 

ICHTHYOSIS.     (From  %6yo,  the  seal. 
of    a    fish  ;     from   the    resemblance  of   Un- 
seal es   to   those    of    a     fish.)        A    genus  of 
disease   of   the    second    order  of   Dr.  Wil 
lan's  diseases  of  the  skin.     The  characteris- 
tic, of  ichthyosis  is  a  permanently  harsh,  dry, 
scaly,    and,    in    some    cases,    almost     horny 
texture  of    the   integuments    of   the  body, 
unconnected   with   internal  disorder.       I 
riasis   and  Lepra  differ  from  this  affection. 
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in  being  but  partially  diffused,  and  in  having 
deciduous  srnles.  The  arrangement  ami 
distribution  of  the  scales  in  ichthyosis  are 
peculiar.  Above  and  below  the  olecranon 
tm  the  arm,  says  Dr.  Willan,  and  in  a  similar 
situation  with  respect  to  the  patella  on 
the  thigh  and  leg,  they  arc  small,  rounded, 
prominent,  or  papillary,  and  of  a  black  co- 
lour ;  some  of  the  scaly  papillae  have  a 
short,  narrow  neck,  and  broad  irregular 
tops.  On  some  part  of  the  extremities, 
and  on  the  trunk  of  the  body,  the  scales  arc 
flat  and  large,  often  placed  like  tiling,  or  in 
tliesame  order  as  scales  on  the  back  of  a  fish  ; 
i  ut,in  a  few  cases,  they  have  appeared  se- 
parate, being  intersected  by  whitish  furrows. 
There  arc  usually  in  this  complaint  a  dryness 
and  roughness  of  the  soles  of  the  feet ; 
sometimes  a  thickened  and  brittle  state  of 
the  skin  in  the  palms  of  the  hands,  with 
large  painful  fissures,  and,  on  the  face,  an 
appearance  of  the  scurf  rather  than  of  scales. 
The  inner  part  of  the  wrists,  the  hams,  the 
inside  of  the  elbow,  the  furrow  along  the 
spine,  the  inner  and  upper  part  of  the  thigh, 
are  perhaps  the  only  portions  of  the  skin, 
always  exempt  from  the  scaliness.  Patients 
affected  with  ichthyosis  are  occasionally 
much  harassed  with  inflamed  pustules,  or 
with  large  painful  boils  on  different  parts 
of  the  body  :  it  is  also  remarkable,  that 
they  never  seem  to  have  the  least  perspi- 
ration or  moisture  of  the  skin.  This  disease 
did  not,  in  any  case,  appear  to  Dr,  Willan 
to  have  been  transmitted  hereditarily ;  nor 
was  more  than  one  child  from  the  same  pa- 
vents  affected  with  it.  Dr.  Willan  never 
met  with  an  instance  of  the  horny  rigidity 
of  the  integuments,  Ichthyosis  cornea,  im- 
peding the  motion  of  the  muscles  or  joints. 
It  is,  however,  mentioned  by  authors  as 
affecting  the  lips,  prepuce,  toes,  fingers,  &c. 
and  sometimes  as  extending  over  nearly  the 
whole  body. 

Icteri'tia.  (From  icterus,  the  jaundice.) 
An  eruption  of  yellowish  spots.  Also,  a 
yellow  discolouration  of  the  skin,  without 
fevers. 

I'CTERUS.  (Named  from  its  likeness 
to  the  plumage  of  the  golden  thrush,  of 
which  Pliuy  relates,  that  if  a  jaundiced 
person  looks  on  one,  the  bird  dies,  and 
the  patient  recovers.)  Morbus  arcuatus,  or 
arquatus.  Aarigo.  Morbus  regiw.  Morbus 
/rseoli.  The  jaundice.  A  genus  of  disease 
in  the  class  cachexia,  and  order  impetigincs, 
of  Cullen ;  characterized  by  yellowness 
of  the  skin  and  eyes;  fffices  white,  and 
urine  of  u  high  colour.  There  are  six 
s.eeies  :— 

1.  Icterus  calculosus,  acute  pain  in  the  epi- 
gastric region,  increasing  after  eating ;  gall- 
stones pass  by  stool. 

2.  Icterus  spasmodieus,  without  pain  af- 
ter spasmodic  diseases  and  passions  of  the 
mind. 

3.  Irtenis  mwosiis,  without    either  pain. 


gall-stones,   or  spasm,  and  relieved    by  the 
discharge  of  tough  phlegm  by  stool. 

4.  Icterus  hepaticus,  from  an  induration  in 
the  liver. 

5.  Icterus  gravidarum,  from  pregnancy, 
and  disappearing  after  delivery. 

6.  Ieterus infantum,  of  infants. 

It  takes  place  most  usually  in  consequence 
of  an  interrupted  excretion  of  bile,  from  an 
obstruction  in  the  ductus  communis  chole- 
dochus,  which  occasions  its  absorption  into 
the  blood-vessels.  In  some  cases  it  may, 
however,  be  owing  to  a  redundant  secretion 
of  the  bile. 

The  causes  producing  the  first  of  these  are 
the  presence  of  biliary  calculi  in  the  gall- 
bladder  and  its  ducts;  spasmodic  constric- 
tion of  the  ducts  themselves  :  and,  lastly,  the 
pressure  made  by  tumours  situated  in  adja- 
cent parts ;  hence  jaundice  is  often  an  at- 
tendant symptom  on  a  scirrhosity  of  the 
liver,  pancreas,  &c.  and  frequently  likewise 
on  pregnancy. 

Chronic  bilious  affections  are  frequently 
brought  on  by  drinking  freely,  but  more  par- 
ticularly by  spirituous  liquors;  hence  they 
are  often  to  be  observed  in  the  debauchee  ami 
the  drinker  of  drams.  They  are  likewise 
frequently  met  with  in  those  who  lend  a  se- 
dentary life  ;  and  who  indulge  much  in 
anxious  thoughts. 

A  slight  degree  of  jaundice  often  pro- 
ceeds from  the  redundant  secretion  of  the 
bile,  and  a  bilious  habit  is  therefore  con- 
stitutional to  some  people,  but  more  par- 
ticularly to  those  who  reside  long  in  a  warm 
climate. 

By  attending  to  the  various  circum- 
stances and  symptoms  which  present  them- 
selves, we  shall  in  general  be  able  to  as- 
certain, with  much  certainty,  the  real  na- 
ture of  the  cause  which  has  given  rise  to  the 
disease. 

We  may  be  assured  by  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  the  complaint,  and  by  feeling 
the  liver  and  other  parts  externally,  whe- 
ther or  not  it  arises  from  any  tumour  in 
tltis  viscus,  or  the  pancreas,  mesentery,  or 
omentum. 

Where  passions  of  the  mind  induce  the  dis- 
ease, without  any  hardness  or  enlargement 
of  the  liver,  or  adjacent  parts,  and  without 
any  appearance  of  calculi  in  the  faeces,  or 
on  dissection  after  death,  we  are  naturally 
induced  to  conclude  that  the  disorder  was 
owing  to  a  spasmodic  affection  of  the  biliary 
ducts. 

Where  gall-stones  are  lodged  in  the  duct*, 
acute  lancinating  pains  will  be  felt  in  the 
region  of  the  parts,  which  will  cease  for  a 
time,  and  then  return  again  ;  great  irrita- 
tion at  the  stomach  and  frequent  vomiting 
will  attend,  and  the  patient  will  experience 
an  aggravation  of  the  pain  after  eating. 
Such  calculi  are  of  various  sizes,  from  a 
pea  to  that  of  a  walnut ;  and,  in  some  cases, 
are  voided  in  a  considerable  number,  bein? 


ICT 


IDiE 


A, 


:  he  gall  of  a  yellowish,  brownish,  or  green 
colour. 

The  jaundice  comes  on  with  languor,  in- 
activity, loathing  of  food,  flatulency,  acidi- 
ties in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  costive- 
ness.  As  it  advances  in  its  progress,  the 
skin  and  eyes  become  tinged  of  a  deep  yel- 
low ;  there  is  a  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth, 
with  frequent  nausea  and  vomiting  ;  the 
urine  is  very  high-coloured  ;  the  stools  are 
of  a  gray  or  clayey  appearance,  and  a  dull 
obtuse  pain  is  felt  in  the  right  hypochon- 
drium,  which  is  much  aggravated  by  pres- 
sure with  the  lingers.  Where  the  pain  is 
very  acute,  the  pulse  is  apt  to  become  hard 
and  full,  and  other  febrile  symptoms  to 
attend. 

The  disease,  when  of  long  continuance, 
and  proceeding  from  a  chronic  affection  of 
the  liver,  or  other  neighbouring  viscera,  is 
often  attended  with  anasarcous  swellings,  and 
sometimes  with  ascites  :  also  scorbutic  symp- 
toms frequently  supervene. 

Where  jaundice  is  recent,  and  is  occasion- 
ed by  concretions  obstructing  the  biliary 
ducts,  it  is  probable  that,  by  using  proper 
means,  we  may  be  able  to  effect  a  cure  ;  but 
where  it  is  brought  on  by  tumours  of  the 
neighbouring  parts,  or  has  arisen  in  conse- 
quence of  other  diseases  attended  with  symp- 
toms of  obstructed  viscera,  our  endeavours 
will  most  likely  not  be  crowned  with  success. 
Arising  during  a  state  of  pregnancy,  it  is  of 
little  consequence,  as  it  will  cease  on  partu- 
rition. 

On  opening  the  bodies  of  those  who  die  of 
lice,  the  yellow  tinge  appears  to  pervade 
even  the  most  interior  part  of  the  body  ;  it 
is  diffused  throughout  the  whole  of  the  cel- 
lular membrane,  in  the  cartilages  and  bones, 
and  even  the  substance  of  the  brain  is  co- 
loured with  ii.  A  diseased  state  of  the  liver, 
gall-bladder,  or  adjacent  viscera  is  usually  to 
be  met  with. 

The  Icterus  infantum,  or  yellow  gum,  is  a 
species  of  jaundice  which,  for  the  most  part, 
;i  fleets  all  children  at  or  soon  after,  their 
birth,  and  which  usually  continues  for  some 
days. 

It  has  generally  been  supposed  to  arise 
from  the  meconium,  impacted  in  the  in- 
testines, preventing  the  flow  of  bile  into 
them. 

The  effects  produced  by  it,  are  languor, 
indolence,  a  yellow  tinge  of  the  skin,  and 
a  tendency  to  sleep,  which  is  sometimes 
fatal,  where  the  child  is  prevented  from 
sucking. 

The  indications  in  this  disease  are,  I.  To 
palliate  urgent  symptoms.  2.  To  remove 
the  cause  of  obstruction  to  the  pa 
of  the  bile  into  the  duodenum;  this 
ia  the  essential  part  of  the  treatment ;  but 
the  means  will  vary  according  to  circum- 
es.  When  there  are  appearances  of 
inflammation,  of  which  perhaps  the  jaun- 
dice  is  symptomatic,  or  both  produced  by 


a  gall-stone,  the  means  explained  under  the 
head  of  hepatitis  will  be  proper.  If  there 
be  severe  spasmodic  pain,  as  is  usual  when  a 
gall-stone  is  passing,  the  liberal  use  of  opium 
and  the  warm  bath  will  probably  relieve  it. 
After  which,  in  all  instances,  where  there  is 
reason  for  supposing  an  obstructing  cause 
within  the  duct,  a  nauseating  emetic,  or 
brisk  cathartic,  would  be  most  likely  to 
force  it  onward  :  emetics,  however,  are 
hardly  advisable,  except  in  recent  cases 
without  inflammation  ;  and  calomel,  seeming 
to  promote  the  discharge  of  bile  more  than 
other  cathartics,  may  be  given  in  a  large 
dose  with, or  after  the  opium.  Several  reme- 
dies have  been  recommended,  on  the  idea 
that  they  may  dissolve  gall-stones ;  which, 
however,  is  hardly  probable,  unless  they 
should  have  advanced  to  the  end  of  the  com- 
mon duct  :  the  fixed  alkalies,  aether  with  oil 
of  turpentine,  raw  eggs,  &c.  come  under 
this  head  ;  though  the  alkalies  may  be  cer- 
tainly beneficial  by  correcting  acidity,  which 
usually  results  from  a  deficient  supply  of 
bile  to  the  intestines  ;  and  possibly  after  the 
secretion  of  the  liver  so  much  as  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  more  concretions.  When 
the  complaint  arises  from  scirrhous  tumours, 
mercury  is  the  remedy  most  likely  to  afford 
relief,  particularly  should  the  liver  itself  be 
diseased  :  but  it  must  be  used  with  proper 
caution,  and  hemlock,  or  other  narcotic, 
may  sometimes  enable  the  system  to  bear  it 
better.  Where  this  remedy  is  precluded, 
nitric  acid  promises  to  be  the  best  substitute  ; 
the  taraxacum  appears  by  no  means  60 
much  to  be  depended  upon.  In  all  tedi- 
ous cases  the  strength  must  be  supported 
by  the  vegetable  bitters  or  other  tonics, 
and  a  nutritious  diet,  easy  of  digestion ; 
there  is  often  a  dislike  of  animal  food,  and 
a  craving  for  acids,  which  mostly  may  be 
indulged ;  indeed,  when  scorbutic  symp- 
toms attended,  the  native  vegetable  acids 
have  been  sometimes  very  serviceable. 
The  bowels  must  be  kept  regular,  and  the 
other  secretions  promoted,  to  get  rid  of 
the  bile  diffused  in  the  system  ;  as  well  as 
to  obviate  febrile  or  inflammatory  action. 
When  accumulations  of  hardened  tieces 
induce  the  complaint,  or  in  the  uterus 
infantum,  cathartics  may  be  alone  suffi- 
cient to  afford  relief:  and,  in  that  of  preg- 
nant females,  we  must  chiefly  look  to  the 
period  of  delivery. 

1'tTERi'S  a'lbcs.  The  white  jaundice. 
The  chlorosis,  or  green-sickness,  is  sometimei 
thus  called. 

Teres.  A  stroke  or  blow.  Hence  ictus 
solis,  means  a  stroke  of  the  sun,  or  that  affec- 
tion which  takes  place  from  too  great  an  in- 
fluence of  the  sun's  heat.  It  signifies  also 
the  pulsation  of  an  artery,  and  the  sting  of  a 
bee,  or  other  insect. 

Idje'us.  (From  iJ»,  a  mountain  in  Phry- 
sria,  their  native  place.)  A  name  of  the 
peony,  and  blackberry. 


ILL 
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Idiocra'sia.     See  Idiosyncrasia.  ii.i'.i  nos.     In  the  Spagyric  language  It  it 

IDIOPA'  THIC.  ^Idiopathic  us ;  from  /J'/o?,  the  elementary  air. 
peculiar,  and  a-scSof,  an   affection.)      A  dis-  1'leon    crue'ntum.         Hippocrates  de- 
ease  which  does   not  depend  on  any   other  scribes   it   in   lib.    De  Intern.  Affect.        [n 
disease,  in  which  respect  it  is  opposed  to  a  this  disease,   as   well  as  in  the  scurvy,  foe 
symptomatic  disease,  which  is  dependent  on  breath    is  fetid,  Hie.  gums  recede  from 
another.  teeth,  haemoi  rhages  of  the  nose  happen,  and 

UMOSY'NCRASY.   (Idiosyncrasia ;   from  sometimes    there    ore    ulcers    in 

dice,  peculiar,  trvv,  with,  and  upao-K,  a  tern-  but  the   patient  can  move  about  his  bu 


perament.)  A  peculiarity  of  constitution, 
in  which  a  person  is  affected  by  certain 
agents,  which,  if  applied  to  a  bombed  other 
persons,  would  produce  no  effect  :  thus 
some  people  cannot  ?ee  a  finger  bleed  with- 
out fainting;  and  thus  violent  inflammation 
is  induced  on  the  skin  of  some  persona  by 
substances  that  are  perfectly  innocent  to 
others. 

Iiviotro'pia.     (From  tSiog,  peculiar,  and 
Tfi7ra>,    to    turn.) 
crasia. 


very  well. 

1'LLU.M.       (From  sms&i,  to  turn 
from   its  com  olu lions.)       Ileum  inlet 
The    hist   portion    of    the    small    in 
about  fifteen  ha  ads-breadth  in  length 
terminates  at  the  valve  of  the  caecum.    See 
Inleslines. 

I'LEX.     (The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the   Linnaean    system.       Class,    Tttran- 
iria.     Order,  Ttliagynia.)    The  holly.    The 
The   same   as   Idiosyu-    two  following  species  possess  medicinal  pro- 
perl  ics. 


Igjva'tia  aMa'ra.     The  syslema lie  name        l'r.EX  auiufo'mum.  Thesystema 

of  the  plaat  which  affords  St.  Ignatius's  bean,  of  the  common  holly.  Aquifotium 

Fabaiiidica.     Faba sanctiignalii,    Faba  felt-  of  this  plant,  Ilex  aquifotium; 

rifuga.     These  beans  are  of  a  roundish  figure,  acuiis  sriinosis%of  Lhiua;us,have  been  known 

very  irregular  and  uneven,  about  the  size  of  to  cure  intermittent  levers  ;    ami  an  in: 

a  middling  nutmeg,  semitranspa rent,  and  of  of  the  leaves,  drank  as  a  tea,  is  said  to  be  a 

a  hard,  horny  le.\iure.     They  have  a  v  cy  preventive  against  the  gout, 
bitter  taste,  and  no  considerable  smell.  They        I'i.ex  ca'ssine.  Cassina.  This  tree  gi 
are  said  to  be  used  in  the  Philippine  islands 
in  all  diseases,  acting  as  a  vomit  and  purga- 


tive.    Infusions  are 
termittents,  &e. 

Igna'tii  fa'ba. 

Ignatius' s  bean,. 

Tunis   ca'lidus. 


riven  in  the  cure  of  in- 


A    hot  fire :    so  some 


See  J^iiatia  amara. 


in  Carolina;    the   leaves  resemble 
senna,   blackish   when  dried,  with  a  bitter 
taste,  and  aromatic  smell.     T 
dered  as  stomachic,  and  stimulant.     They  arc 
sometimes,  used  as  expectorants ;  and  when 
fresh  are  emetic. 
I'ma.   (The plural  of  Ile,ftK».)  Theflanks, 


call  a  gangrene:    also  a  violent  infhunma-    or  that  part  in  winch  are  enclosed  the  small 


tion,  .just   about  to  degenerate  into   a  gan- 
grene. 

I'gnis  fri'gidus.  A  cold  lire.  A  spha- 
celus hath  been  thus  called,  because  the 
parts  that  are  so  affected  become  as  cold  as 
the  suriounding  air. 

I'gnis  PE'rsicits.  A  name  of  the  erysi- 
pelas, also  of  the  tumour  called  a  carbun- 
cle. 

Ignis  rotve.  Fire  for  fusion.  It  is  when 
a  vessel  which  contains  some  mailer  for 
fusion  is  surrounded  with  live,  ;.  e.  red  hot 
coals. 

I'gnis  Sa'cer.     A  name  of  erysipelas,  and 
of  a  species  of  Herpes. 
I'gnis  sapie'nticim.    Heat  of  horse-dung. 
I'gnis  sitlva'ticus.     A  name  of  the /m- 
petigo. 

I'gnis  voi.a'grius.  A  name  of  the  Im- 
petigo. 

Ignis  vot.a'ticus.     See  Erysipelas. 
I'kan  ra'dix.    A  somewhat  oval,  oblong, 


inleslines  :  al>o  the  small  inte 

VIA  \C  A'RTERI  US.  Arteria  Mara.  Th« 
arteries  so  called,  are  formed  by  the  bifurca- 
tion of  the  aorlo,  near  the  last  lumbar  verte- 
bra. They  are  divided  into  interna* 
ternal.  The  internal  i,liiu\  also  called  the  hy- 
pogttslrir  artery,  is  distributed  in  the  foetus 
inio  six,  and  in  the  adult  into  five  branches, 
which  are  divided  about  the  pelvis,  viz.  the 
little  ibac,  the  gluteal,  the  ischiatic,  the  pu- 
dical,  Dud  the  obtura  lory  ;  audio  the  foetus 
the  umbilical.  The  external  iliac  proceeds 
out  of  the  pelvis  through  Poupart's ligament, 
to  form  lite  femoral  artery. 

l'LIAC  PA'SSION.  (Eixioi,  ikk;,  um;, 
is  ^scribed  as  a  kind  of  nervous 
colic,  whose  seat  is  the  ilium.)  Passio 
it  iota.  Vokulus.  Miserere  mei.  Cvmth 
vulus.  Chorda/jilts.  Tormenlum.  A  vio- 
lent vomiting,  in  which  the  faecal  portion 
of  the  food  is  voided  by  the  mouth.  See 
Calico, 
l'LIAC  RE'GION.    The  side  of  the  abdo- 


compressed  root,  brought  from  China.     It  is  men,  between  the  ribs  and  the  hips, 
extremely  rare,  and  would  appear  to  be  the  ILI'ACU^  IN  TE'RN'US.    I  Harm  of  Wins- 
root  of  some  of  the  orchis  tribe.  low.       Iliaco    trachanten    of     Dumas.      A 

I'laphis.      A  name  in  Myrepsus  for  the  thick,  broad,  and  radiated  muscle,   whicli 

burdock.  »s  situated  in  the  pelvis,  upon  the  inner  sur- 

I'lech.     By  this  word,  Paracelsus  eeems  face  of  the  ilium.     It  arises  fleshy  from  the 

to  mean  a  first  principle.  inner  lip  of  the  ilium,  from  most  of  the  h"1- 


ILL 


IMP 


ai  t,  and  likewise  from  the  edge  of  that  1  li.ys.  (From  <x\cc,the  eye.)  A  person 
between  its  anterior  superior  spinous  who  squints,  or  with  distorted  eyes, 
process  and  the  acetabulum.  It  joins  with  1'd,y>.  (From  «>.uc,  mud.)  The  faces 
the  psoas  magnus,  where  it  begins  to  become  of  wine.)  Also  an  epithet  for  sediment  in 
nous,  and  passing  under  the  ligamen-  stools, which  resemble  faeces  of  wine;  also 
turn  Fallopii,  is  inserted  in  common  with  the  sediment  iu  urine,  when  it  resembles  the 
thai  muscle.  The  tendon  oi  this  muscle  same, 
has  been  seen  distinct  from  that  of  tlie  psoas,        iMBEci'LLiTASOCUto'RiiM.  Celsus speaks 

aad,  in  - e  subjects,  it  bus  been  found  di-    of  theAyrtahpia  I',  this  name. 

vided  into  two  p<  rhe  iliacua  mter-        bimniim.     (From    inxbibo,   to    receive 

nus  serves  lo  assist  the  psoas  magnus  in  into.)  In  chemistry  it  is  a  kind  ol  cohoba- 
bending  the  thigh,  and  in  bringing  it  directly  tipn,  when  the  liquor  ascends  and  descends 
forwards  upon  a  solid  substance,  till  it  is  fixed  therc- 

li.i'wuvt.     Hiudnt.     It  is  the  first  matter    with. 
of  all  I  hiugs,  consisting  of  mercury,  salt,  and        Imme'ksis.     A  term  givenby  Barlholme. 
sulphur.     The-e  are  Paracelsus's  three  prin-    and  someother  anatomi-ts,to  the  bubnapu- 
ciples.     tiisiliadiu  is  also  a  mioeral  spirit,    larit  muscle,  because  it  was  hidden,  or,  as  it 
which  is  contained  iu  every  element,  and  is    were,  sunk, 
the  supposed  cau.«e  of  diseases.  Impa'tiehs.     (from  m,not,  and  pal  tor, 

liiA'vriii  Paracelsus  says  it  is  the  occult  to  suffers  because  its  leaves  recede  irom 
vino,  of  nature,  whence  all  things  have  their  the  hand  with  a  ^crackling  noise,as  impa 
incr<  . 

Ill  \<;os.      (iMyyos:   from  M(>|,  a  vortex.) 
A  giddiness  in   which  all  Ihiu^s  appear  lo 


mud,  and  the  eyes  grow  dim. 
Ili'scus.      Avicenua   says,   it  is  madness 

I  by  love. 
ri.ll  M  OS.  (From  ilia,  the  small  in- 
testines; ?o  ii. uiicd  because  it  supports  the 
ilia.)  The  b  mi  rich  bone.  The  superior 
portion  of  the  os  iiinomiuulum,  which,  in  the 
foetus,  is  a  distinct  Lone,  see  Innomlnu- 
lum  01. 

Ij.i.k'c  khiia.      (From  hamu,   to  turn;  be- 
•    ii-  leaves  resemble  worms.)     See  &c- 
dum  acre. 


tient  ol  the  touch.)  A  species  of  perspi- 
caria. 

1 M  PER  ATO'  RlA.  (From  impero,  lo  over- 
come; so  named  because  it?  leaves  extend 
and  overwhelm  the  lesser  berbs  which  grow 
near  it.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  ol  plants 
in  the  Liuuaan  system.  Class  Penlandria. 
Order,  tMoiioLn/niu. 

2.  The  phai  roucopceial  name  of  the  Im- 
peraloria  ostiuihium  ot  Linnaeus;  which 
S(  e. 

ImperaTO  hia  osTini  i  hum.  The  syste- 
matic name  ot  the  master-wort.  Imperttlo- 
i  ia.  Mogisirantia.  The  roots  of  this  plant 
are  imported  from  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees. 
notwithstanding    it    is    indigenous    to    the 


ILU'CIUM.     (llliriiim.  abittu.imdOi.de*    island;  they  have  a  fragrant   smell,  and  a 


noting  an  enticing  plain,  hom  its  hem-  very 
id  aromatic.)  The  name  of  a 
genu^  of  plants  in  the  1  mnu.an  system.  Class, 
Folyondrui.     Order.  Ptilygyniu. 

[lli'cidH  mi8A'TU,M.  Vel'ow-tlovvered 
ani-eed-tiee.  The  systematic  name  ot  the 
plant,  the  seeds  of  W  hi.  h  are  called  the  star 
aniseed.  Anixum  ttettatum.  AnisvmsintHse. 
Semen  badian.  Ttrej  are  used  with  the  same 
views  as  those  of  the  Pimpinella  anisum. 
The  same  tree  is  supposed  lo  furnish  the  aro- 
matic bark  called  cortex  dnisi  stetiali,  or  not- 
lex  lavola. 

Iu.o'sis.  (From  ik>.k,  the  eye.)  A  distor- 
tion of  the  eves. 


bitterish  pungent  ta^te.  The  plam,  as  its 
name  imports,  was  formerly  thought  to  be 
of  singular  efficacy  ;  and  its  great  success. 
caused  it  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  dwinttm  remedium.  At  present,  it 
is  considered  merely  as  an  aromatic,  and 
consequently  is  superseded  by  many  of  that 
class  which  po-se-s  superior  qualities: 

iMi'l.  ITCINFS.  (The  plural  of  impeli- 
go  ;  from  impeto,  to  uifest.)  An  order  in  the 
class  cachexia  of  Cullen,  the  genera  ol  which 
are  characterized  by  cachexia,  deforming  the 
external  parts  of  the  body  with  tumours. 
eruptions,  &c. 

I  VI PE  II  CO.     This  affect  ion,  as  described 


rTAM  K'WTB  M     An  ancient  form  of  an  by  authors,  is  a  disease  in  which  several  red, 

external    medicine,   like   the    Osroma,  with  hard,  dry,   prurient  spots  arise  in  the   lace 

Which  the  limbs  of  wrestlers,  and  others  de-  and  neck,  and  sometimes  all  over  the   body, 

fighting    in     like    exercises,   were     rubbed,  and  disappear    by    iurfuraceous  or  tendcr 

esnecially    after    bathingj    an    account    of  scales. 

wln.h    may    be    met   with    in    Bactius   De         I'mpia  he'kba.     (From  m,  not,  and  pius. 

Thermis  good;    because    it    grows    only   on    barren 

Im.uta'tio.  (From  in,and  latum,  mail.)  ground.)  A  name  given  to.  udweed. 
Mutation.  A  besmearing  any  part  of  the  Implicated.  Celsus,  <-er.bon.us,  and 
body  with  mud,  and  renewing  it  as  it  grows  some  others,  call  those  parts  of  physic  so. 
dry  with  a  v.ew  of  heating,  drying,  and  which  have  a  necessary  dependence  on  one 
ing  1,  was  chiefly  done  with  the  another  ;  but  the  term  has  been  more  signifi- 
ed "t  the  bottom  of  mineral  eantly  applied,  by  Bellini,  to  levers,  where 
')rm,,.  two  at  a  time  afflict  a  person.  •" 


either  of   th* 
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same  kind,  as  a  double  tertian;  or,  of  differ- 
ent kinds,  as  an  intermittent  tertian,  and  a 
quotidian  called  a  Semitertian. 

Imflc'vium.  (From  impluo,  to  shower 
upon.)  The  shower-bath.  An  embroca- 
tion. 

IMPREGNATION.  See  Conception  and 
Generation. 

Inani'tio.  (From  inanio,  to  empty.) 
Inanition.  Applied  to  the  body,  it  means 
evacuation  ;  applied  to  the  mind,  it  means  a 
defect  of  its  powers. 

Incanta'tion.  Incantatio.  Incantamen- 
tum.  A  way  of  curing  diseases  by  charms, 
defended  by  Paracelsus,  Helmont,  and  some 
other  chemical  enthusiasts. 

Ince'ndium.  (From  incendo,  to  burn.) 
A  burning  fever,  or  sometimes  any  burning- 
heat. 

Ince'nsio.  The  same  as  Incendium.  Also 
a.  hot  inflammatory  tumour. 

Incerni'cuhjm.  (From  incerno,  to  sift.) 
A  strainer,  or  sieve.  In  anatomy,  it  is  a 
name  for  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  from  its 
office  as  a  strainer. 

Incide'ntia.  (From  incido,  to  cut.)  Al- 
terantia.  Medicines  supposed  to  cut  viscid 
humours.  Medicines  were  formerly  so 
called  which  consist  of  pointed  and  sharp 
particles,  as  acids,  and  most  salts,  which  are 
said  to  incide  or  cut  the  phlegm,  when  they 
break  it  so  as  to  occasion  its  discharge. 

Incinera'tio.  (From  incinero,  to  reduce 
to  ashes.)  Incineration.  The  reducing  of 
any  thing  to  ashes  by  fire. 

Incisi'vps  infe'rior.  See  Lavator  labii 
inferioris. 

Incisi'vcs  latera'lis.  See  Lavator  labii 
superioris  ahrque  nasi. 

Incisi'vus  me'dius.  See  Depressor  labii 
superioris  alazque  nasi. 

Inciso'ricm.  (From  ineido,  to  cut.)  A 
table  whereon  a  patient  is  laid  for  an  opera- 
tion. 

Inciso'rium  fora'men.  A  name  of  the 
foramen,  which  lies  behind  the  dentes  inci- 
sores  of  the  upper  jaw. 

INCI'SORS.  (Dentes  incisores ;  from  in- 
eido, to  cut,  from  their  use  in  cutting  the 
food.)  The  four  front  teeth  of  both  jaws 
are  so  called,  because  they  cut  the  food. 
See  Teeth. 

Incontine'ntia.  (From  in  and  contineo, 
to  contain.)  Inability  to  retain  the  natural 
evacuations. 

Incrassa'ntia.  (From  incrasso,  to  make 
thick.)     Medicines  thickening  the  fluids. 

I'NCUBUS.  (From  incubo,  to  lie  upon  ; 
because  the  patient  fancies  that  something 
lies  upon  his  chest.)  See  Nightmare,  and 
Oneirodynia. 

INCUS.  (A  smith's  anvil,  from  incudo, 
to  smite  upon ;  so  named  from  its  likeness 
in  shape  to  an  anvil.)  The  largest  and 
strongest  of  the  bones  of  the  ear  in  the 
tympanum.  It  is  divided  into  a  body  and 
two  crura.    Its  body  is  situated  anteriorly, 


is  rather  broad  and  thick,  and  has  two  i 
nences  and    two  depressions,    both   covi 
with  cartilage,  and  intended  tor  the  r< 
tion  of  the  head  of  the  malleus.     Us  shoi 
crus  extends  no  farther  than  the  cells  of  the 
mastoid  apophysis.  Its  longer  crus,  togel 
with   the    manubrium  of    the   malleu«,  to 
which  it  is  connected  by  a  ligament,  is  of 
the  same  extent  as  the  shorter ;  but  its  ex- 
tremity is  curved  inwards,  to  receive  theos 
orbiculare,  by  the  intervention  of  which  it 
is  united  with  the  stapes. 

I'ndex.  (From  indico,  to  point  out ;  be- 
cause  it  is  generally  used  for  such  purposes.) 
The  fore-finger. 

Indian  arrow-root.     See  Maranta. 

Indian  cress.    See  Tropatolum  niajus. 

Indian  date-plum.  The  fruit  of  the 
Diospyrus  lotus  of  Linnaeus.  When  ripe, 
it  has  an  agreeable  taste,  and  is  very  nutri- 
tious. 

Indian  leaf.     See  Laurus  Cassia. 

Indian  pink.     See  Spigelia. 

INDIAN     RUBBER.       The    substai 
known  by  the  names  Indian  Rubber,  Elas- 
tic gum,  Cayenne  resin,  Cautchuc,  and  by 
the  French    Caoutchouc,  is  prepared  from 
the  juice    of  the  Siphonia  elastica  ;—folus 
ternalis  ellipticis   integerrimis  subtus   canis 
longe  petiolatis.     Suppl.  plant.  The  manner 
of  obtaining  this  juice  is  by  making  incisions 
through  the  bark  of  the  lower  part   of  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  from  which  the  fluid  resin 
issues   in  great   abundance,  appearing  of  a 
milky  whiteness  as  it  flows  into  the  vessel 
placed  to  receive   it,  and  into  which  it  is 
conducted  by  means  of  a  tube  or  leaf  fixed 
in  the    incision  and   supported  with   clay. 
On  exposure  to   the    air,  this  milky  juice 
gradually    inspissates   into  a   soft,  reddish, 
elastic  resin.     It  is  formed  by  the  Indians 
in  South  America  into  various  figures,  but 
is  commonly  brought  to  Europe  in  that  ot' 
pear-shaped   bottles,  which  are  said  to  be 
formed  by  spreading  the  juice  of  the  Sipho- 
nia over  a   proper  mould  of  clay ;  as  soon 
as  one  layer  is  dry,  another   is  added,  until 
the  bottle  be  of  the  thickness  desired.    It 
is  then  exposed  to  a  thick  dense  smoke,  or 
to  a  fire,  until  it  becomes  so  dry  as  not  to 
stick  to  the  fingers,  when  by  means  of  cer- 
tain   instruments   of    iron,  or  wood,  it  is 
ornamented  on  the    outside    with    various 
figures.     This  being  done,  it  remains  only  to 
pick  out  the  mould,  which  is  easily  effected 
by  softening  it  with  water.     Indian  rubber 
may  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  some  of 
the  most  powerful  menstrua,  without  suffer- 
ing the   least    change,   while   its  pliability 
and    elasticity    are    eminently    peculiar  to 
itself.     Its  proper  menstruum  is  known  to 
some  persons  in    England  who    keep  it  ;i 
profound  secret,  and  prepare  the  gum  into 
beautifjl  catheters,  bougies,  syringes,  p 
lies,  &c. 

Indian  wheat.     See  Zea  mays. 

IxviA'yx  radix.    Ipecacuanha 
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.  ..s.    Potato 

1  NDICANS.  Indicant.  The  proximate 
of  a  disease,  or  that  from  which  the 
indication  is  drawn. 

Indicating  days,  are  the  same  as  criti- 
days. 

INDICATION.  (Indicalio  ;  from  in- 
<//eo,  toshow.)  An  indication  isthat  which 
demonstrates  in  a  disease  what  ought  to 
he  done.  It  is  threefold  :  preservative, 
which  presorves  health  ;  curative,  which 
expels  u  present  disease  ;  and  vital,  which 
respects  the  powers  and  reasons  of  diet. 
The  scope  from  which  indications  are. 
taken,  or  determined,  is  comprehended  in 
this  distich  : 

.Irs,  (Etas,  regio,  complexico,  vi/ius, 

Mos    et    symptoma,   replelio,   iempiis   tl 

TSU3. 

INDICATOR.     (From  indico,  to  point  ; 
50  named  from  its  office  of  extending  the 
index,   or   fore-finger.)      Extensor   indicts 
Cowper.      Extensor  secundi  internodii 
indicts  proprius,  vulgo  indicator  of  Douglas, 
and  Culilo-sus  phalangetlien  dc  V  indix  of 
Dumas.     An  extensor  muscle  of  the  fore- 
finger, situated  chiefly   on  the   lower  and 
posterior  part  of  the  fore-arm.     It  arises, 
by  an  acute  fleshy   beginning,  from   the 
middle  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  ulna,  its 
tendon  passes  under  the  same  ligament  with 
the    extensor  digitorum    communis,  with 
part  of  which  it  is  inserted  into  the  poste- 
rior part  of  the  fore-finger. 
I'ndici/m  lignum.    Logwood. 
I'ndicus.     Sweet  and  bitter  costus. 
I'ndicus  mo'rbus.    The  venereal  disease. 
INDIGENOUS.         (Morbus    indigenus  ; 
idigena  ab  indu,  i.  e.  in  et  geno,  i.  c.  gigno, 
to  beget.)     Applied  to   diseases  which  are 
peculiar  to  any  country. 

Indura'ntia.  (From  induro,  to  harden.) 
Medicines  which  harden. 

Indu'sium.  (From  induo,  to  put  on.) 
A  shirt.  Also  the  name  of  the  amnios, 
from  its  covering  the  foetus  like  a  shirt. 

Ink  sis.     (From  tvaa>,  to  evacuate.)    fne- 
thus.     An  evacuation  of  the  humours. 
INFECTION.     See  Contagion. 
Infernal.     A  name  given  to  a  caustic, 
Japis   infenialis,   from  its   strong  burning 
property. 

Ibpibcla'tio.  (From  infibulo,  to  button 
together.)  An  impediment  to  the  retrac- 
tion of  the  prepuce. 
INFLAMMABLE.  Chemists  distin- 
b  by  this  term  such  bodies  of  the  mine- 
ral  kingdom  only  as  burn  with  facility,  and 
flame  in  an  increased  temperature. 

INFLAMMATION.  {Inflammalio;  from 
inflammo,  to  burn.)  Phlogosit.  Phlegmasia. 
A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  pyrexia;, 
ami  order  phlegma>,i/r,  of  Cullen. 

This   disease    is  characterized  by  heat, 

pain,  redness,  attended  with  more  or  less  of 

it  and  Over.    Inllammafion  is  di- 
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vided  iiuu   two  species,  viz.  jmiegmanon? 
and  erysipelatous. 

Besides  this  division,  inflammation  is 
either  acute  or  chronic,  local  or  genera?, 
simple  or  complicated  with  other  diseases. 
Phlegmonous  inflammation  is  known  by 
its  bright  red  colour,  tension,  heat,  and  a 
circumscribed,  throbbing,  painful  tume- 
faction of  the  part ;  tending  to  suppuration. 
Phlegmon  is  generally  used  to  denote  ait 
inflammatory  tumour,  situated  in  the  skin, 
or  cellular  membrane.  When  the  same 
disease  affects  the  viscera,  it  is  usually  call- 
ed phlegmonous  inflammation. 

Erysipelatous  inflammation  is  considered: 
as  an  inflammation  of  a  dull  red  colour, 
vanishing  upon  pressure,  spreading  une- 
qually, with  a.  burning  pain,  the  tumour 
scarcely  perceptible,  ending  in  vesicles,  ov 
desquamation.  This  species  of  inflamma- 
tion admits  of  a  division  into  erythema, 
when  there  is  merely  an  affection  of  the 
skin,  with  very  little  of  the  whole  system  ; 
and  erysipelas,  when  there  is  general  af- 
fection of  the  system. 

The  fever  attending  erysipelatous  inflam- 
mation is  generally  synochus,  or  typhus, 
excepting  when  it  affects  very  vigorous 
habits,  and  then  it  may  be  synocha. 

The  fever  attending  phlegmonous  inflam- 
mation is  almost  alwuys  synocha.  Persons 
in  the  prime  of  life,  and  in  full  vigour,  with, 
a  plethoric  habit  of  body,  are  mostliable  to 
the  attacks  of  phlegmonous  inflammation  ; 
whereas,  those  advanced  in  years,  and 
those  of  a  weak  habit  of  body,  irritable  an<t 
lean,  are  most  apt  to  be  attacked  with  ery- 
sipelatous inflammation. 

Phlegmonous  inflammation  terminates  in. 
resolution,  suppuration,  gangrene,  ami 
scirrhus,  or  induration. 

Resolution  is  known  to  be  about  to  take- 
place  when  the  symptoms  gradually  abate  ; 
suppuration,  when  the  inflammation  does 
not  readily  yield  to  proper  remedies,  the. 
throbbing  increases,  the  tumour  points  ex- 
ternally, and  rigours  come  on.  Gangrene 
is  about  to  take  place  when  the  pain  abates, 
the  pulse  sinks,  and  cold  perspirations  come 
on.  Scirrhus,  or  induration,  is  known  by 
the  inflammation  continuing  a  longer  time 
than  usual;  the  tumefaction  continues,  and 
a  considerable  hardness  remains.  This  kind 
of  tumour  gives  little  or  no  pain,  and,  when 
it  takes  place,  it  is  usually  the  sequel  of  in- 
flammation affecting  glandular  parts.  It 
sometimes,  however,  is  accompanied  with, 
lancinating  pains,  ulcerates,  and  become* 
cancerous. 

Erythematous  inflammation  terminates 
in  resolution,  suppuration,  or  gangrene. 
The  symptoms  of  inflammation  are  account- 
ed for  in  the  following  way: 

The  redness  arises  from  the  dilatation  o£ 
the  small  vessels,  which  become  sufficiently 
large  to  admit  the  red  particles  in  large- 
quantities  ;  it  appears  al:o  lo- occur, In sonwf 
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cases  from  the  generation  of  new  vessel.*. 
The  swelling  is  caused  by  the  dilatation  of 
the  vessels,  the  plethoric  state  of  the  arte- 
ries and  veins,  the  exudation  of  coagula- 
ble  lymph  into  the  interstices  of  the  cellu- 
lar membrane,  and  the  interruption  of  ab- 
sorption. 

In  regard  to  the  augmentation  of  heat, 
as  the  thermometer  denotes  very  little  in- 
crease of  temperatuve,  it  appears  to  be  ac- 
counted for  from  the  increased  sensibility  of 
the  nerves,  which  convey  false  impressions 
to  the  sensorium.  The  pain  is  occasioned 
by  a  deviation  from  the  natural  state  of  the 
parts,  and  the  unusual  condition  into  which 
the  nerves  are  thrown.  The  throbbing  de- 
pends on  the  increased  action  of  the  arte- 
ries. 

Blood  taken  from  a  person  labouring  un- 
der active  inflammation,  exhibits  a  yellow- 
ish white  crust  on  the  surface  ;  this  is  de- 
nominated the  bully  coriaceous,  or  inflam- 
matory coat.  This  consists  of  a  layer  of  co- 
agulable  lymph,  almost  destitute  of  red  par- 
ticles. Blood,  in  this  state,  is  often  termed 
sizy.  The  colouring  part  of  the  blood  is  its 
heaviest  constituent :  and,  as  the  blood  of  a 
person  labouring  under  inflammation  is 
longer  coagulating  than  healthy  blood,  it  is 
supposed  that  the  red  particles  have  an  op- 
portunity to  descend  to  a  considerable 
depth  from  the  surface  before  they  become 
entangled.  The  buffy  coat  of  blood  is  gene- 
rally the  best  criterion  of  inflammation  ; 
there  are  a  few  anomalous  constitutions  in 
■which  this  state  of  blood  is  always  found  ; 
Tbut  these  are  rare. 

The  occasional  and  exciting  causes  of  in- 
vflammation  are  very  numerous  ;  they,  how- 
ever, may  generally  be  classed  under  ex- 
ternal violence,  produced  either  by  me- 
chanical or  chemical  irritation,  changes  of 
temperature,  and  stimulating  foods.  Fever 
often  seems  to  be  a  remote  cause  ;  the  in- 
flammation thus  produced  is  generally  con- 
sidered as  critical.  Spontaneous  inflamma- 
tion sometimes  occurs  when  no  perceptible 
cause  can  be  assigned  for  its  production. 
Scrofula  and  syphilis  may  by  considered 
as  exciting  causes  of  inflammation. 

With  regard  to  the  proximate  cause,  it 
nas  been  the  subject  of  much  dispute.  Ga- 
len considered  phlegmon  to  be  produced  by 
a  superabundance  of  the  humour  sangui- 
neus. Boerhaave  referred  the  proximate 
cause  to  an  obstruction  in  the  small  vessels, 
occasioned  by  a  viscosity  or  lentor  of  the 
blood.  Cullen  and  others  attributed  it  ra- 
ther to  an  affection  of  the  vessels  than  a 
change  of  the  fluids. 

The  proximate  cause,  at  the  present  pe- 
riod, is  generally  considered  to  be  a  mor- 
bid dilatation,  and  increased  action  of  such 
arteries  as  lead  and  are  distributed  to  the 
inflamed  part. 
^Inflammation  of  the  htuin,    See  Phre 


Inflammation  of  the  bladdtr. 

Inflammation  of  the  eyes.    Xerophthalmia. 

Inflammation  of  the  intestines.  Sec  En- 
teritis. 

Inflammation  of  the  kidneys.  See  Ac- 
phritis. 

Inflammation  of  the  liver.    See  Hepatitis. 

Inflammation  of  the   lungs.     See 
mania. 

Inflammation  of  the  peritonaeum.  See 
Peritonitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  pleura.  See  Plev- 
rilis. 

Inflammation  of  the  stomach.  See  Gas- 
tritis. 

Inflammation  of  the  testicle.  See  Hernia 
humoralis. 

Inflammation  of  the  uterus.  See  HysltriHs. 

I.nfla'tio.  (From  inflo,  to  puff  up.) 
A  windy  tumour,  or  swelling.  See  Emphy- 
sema. 

Inflati'va.  (From  inflo,  to  puff  up 
with  wind.)  Medicines  or  food  which 
cause  flatulence. 

INFLUENZA.  (The  Italian  word  for 
influence.)  The  disease  is  so  named  be- 
cause it  was  supposed  to  be  produced  by 
a  peculiar  influence  of  the  stars,  See 
Calarrhus  a  contagio. 

INFRASCAPULA'RIS.  (From  infra, 
beneath,  and  scapula,  the  shoulder-blade.) 
A  muscle  named  from  its  position  beneath 
the  scapula. 

I NFRASPINA'TUS.  (From  infra,  be- 
neath, and   spina,  the  spine.) 

INFUNDl'BULUM.  (From  infundo, 
to  pour  in.)  1.  A  canal  that  proceeds  from 
the  vulva  of  the  brain  to  the  pituitary 
gland  in  the  sella  turcica. 

2.  The  beginnings  of  the  excretory  duct 
of  the  kidney,  or  cavities  into  which  the 
urine  is  first  received,  are  called  infundu 
bula. 

INFUSION.  (Infusum ;  from  infando, 
to  pour  in.)  Infusio.  A  process  that  con- 
sists in  pouring  water  of  any  required  de- 
gree of  temperature  on  such  substances  as 
have  a  loose  texture,  as  thin  bark,  wood  in 
shavings,  or  small  pieces,  leaves,  flower.5, 
&.c.  and  suffering  it  to  stand  a  certain  time. 
The  liquor  obtained  by  the  above  process 
is  called  an  infusion.  The  following  are 
among  the  most  approved  infusions. 

Infu'sum  anthe'mjdis.  Infusion  of  ca- 
momile. "  Take  of  camomile-flower«, 
two  drachms  ;  boiling  water  half  a  pint. 
Macerate  for  ten  minutes,  in  a  covered 
vessel,  and  strain/'  For  its  virtues,  see 
Anlhemis  nobilis. 

Infu'sum  armora'cle  comfo'sitb*. 
Compound  infusion  of  horse-radish.  ''Take 
of  fresh  horse-radish  root,  sliced,  mustard- 
seeds,  bruised,  of  each  one  ounce  ;  boiling 
water,  a  pint.  Macerate  for  two  hours,  i" 
a  covered  vessel,  and  strain  ;.  then  add 
compound  spirit  of  horse-radish, 
ounce       See  CocKtearia  arji  yrt 
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I.VFU  SUM  AURA'KTII  COMPO'siTb'M.     Cuni- 

j)Ound  infusion  of  orange-peel.    "  Take  of 
orange-peel,  dried,  two  drachms  ;  lemon- 

Jieel,  fresh,  a  drachm;  cloves,  bruised, 
mlf  a  drachm  ;  boiling  water,  half  a  pint. 
Macerate  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  in  a 
covered  vessel,  and  strain."  See  Citrus 
auranlium. 

Infu'sum  calu'mbe.  Infusion  of  ca- 
lumha.  "  Take  of  calumba-root,  sliced,  a 
drachm  ;  boiling  water,  half  a  pint.  Mace- 
rate for  two  hours,  in  a  covered  vessel, 
and  strain."     See  Calumba. 

Infu'sum  caryophyllo'rum.  Infusion 
of  cloves.  "  Take  of  cloves,  bruised,  a 
drachm  ;  boiling  water,  half  a  pint.  Mace- 
rate for  two  hours,  in  a  covered  vessel,  and 
Strain."    SacEugenia  caryophyllala. 

Infu'sum  cascaki'li.jk.  Infusion  of  cas- 
carilla. "  Take  of  cascarilla  bark,  bruised, 
half  an  ounce;  boiling  water,  half  a  pint. 
Macerate  for  two  hours,  in  a  covered  ves- 
sel, and  strain."     See  Crolon  cascarilla. 

Infu'sum  ca'techo  compo'situm.  Com- 
pound infusion  of  catechu.  "  Take  of  ex- 
tract of  catechu,  two  drachms  and  a  half; 
cinnamon  bark,  bruised,  half  a  drachm  ; 
boiling  water,  half  a  pint.  Macerate  for 
an  hour,  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain." 
See  Jlcacia  catechu. 

Infu'sum  cihcho'n£.  Infusion  of  cin- 
chona. "Take  of  lance-leaved  cinchona 
bark,  bruised,  half  an  ounce  ;  boiling  wa- 
ter, half  a  pint.  Macerate  for  two  hours, 
in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain."  See  Cin- 
chona. 

Infu'sum  cuspa'iu*.  Infusion  of  cus- 
paria.  "  Take  of  cusparia  bark,  bruised, 
two  drachms;  boiling  water,  half  a  pint. 
Macerate  for  two  hours,  in  a  covered  ves- 
sel, and  strain."     See  Cusparia  febrifuga. 

Infu'sum  digita'lis.  Infusion  of  fox- 
glove. "  Take  of  purple  fox-glove  leaves, 
dried,  a  drachm  ;  boiling  water,  half  a 
pint.  Macerate  for  four  hours,  in  a  co- 
vered vessel,  and  strain  ;  then  add  spirit  of 
cinnamon,  half  a  fluid  ounce."  See  Digi- 
talis. 

Infu'sum  gf.ntia'n*  compo'situm.  Com- 
pound infusion  of  gentian.  "  Take  of  gen- 
tian-root,  sliced,  orange-peel,  dried,  of 
each  a  drachm  ;  lemon-peel,  fresh,  two 
drachms;  boiling  water,  twelve  fluid 
ounces.  Macerate  for  an  hour,  in  a  co- 
vered vessel,  andttrain."     See  Gcnliana. 

Infu'sum  i.i'm.  Infusion  of  linseed. 
•'•'  Take  of  linseed,  bruised,  an  ounce  ;  li- 
quorice-root, sliced, half  an  ounce;  boiling 
water,  two  pints.  Macerate  for  two  hours, 
near  the  fire,  in  a  covered  vessel,  and 
strain."     See  Linum  usilatissimum. 

Infu'sum  o.ua'ski«.  Infusion  of  quas- 
sia. "  'Pake  of  quassia  wood,  a  scruple  ; 
boiling  water,  half  a  pint.  Macerate  for 
two  hours,  an  J  strain."  See  Quasiia 
nmartt. 

r\t  rii  vi .      Infusion  «f  r 


"  Take  01  iljubarb-root,  sliced,  a  firachra  , 
boiling  water,  half  a  pint.  Macerate  for 
two  hours,  and  strain."    See  Wieum. 

Infu'sum  ro's .v..  "  Take  of  the  petals 
of  red  rose,  dried,  half  an  ounce  ;  boiling 
water,  two  pints  and  a  half;  dilute  sulphu- 
ric acid,  three  fluid  drachms;  double-refined 
sugar,  an  ounce  and  a  half.  Pour  the  water 
upon  the  petals  of  the  rose  in  a  glass  vessel; 
then  add  the  acid,  and  macerate  for  half  an 
hour.  Lastly,  strain  the  infusion,  and  add 
the  sugar  to  it."     See  Rosa  Gallica. 

Infu'sum  se'nn.v..  Infusion  of  senna. 
"  Jake  of  senna  leaves,  an  ounce  and  a 
half;  ginger-root,  sliced,  a  drachm  ;  boil- 
ing water,  a  pint.  Macerate  for  an  hour, 
in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain  the  liquor.'" 
See  Cassia  senna. 

Infu'sum  simarob'bje.  Infusion  of  Si- 
marouba.  "  Take  of  Simarouba-bark* 
bruised,  half  a  drachm;  boiling  water, 
half  a  pint.  Macerate  for  two  hours,  in 
a  covered  vessel,  and  strain.  See  Quassia 
fiuarov.ba. 

Infu'sum  taba'OI.  Infusion  of  tobacco. 
"  Take  of  tobacco  leaves,  a  drachm;  boiling 
water,  a  pint.  Macerate  for  an  hour,  in  a 
covered  vessel,  and  strain."  See  A~icotianax 

INGENHOUZ,  John,  was  born  at  Bre- 
da, in  1730.  Little  is  known  of  his  early 
life  ;  but  in  1767  he  came  to  England  to 
learn  the  Sultonian  method  of  inoculation. 
In  the  following  year  he  went  to  Vienna. 
to  iuoculute  some  of  the  imperial  family, 
for  which  service  he  received  ample  ho- 
nours ;  and  shortly  after  performed  the 
same  operation  on  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany ;  when  he  returned  to  this  country, 
and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  sci- 
entific pursuits.  In  1779  he  published"  Ex- 
periments on  Vegetables,"  discovering 
their  great  power  of  purifying  the  air  mi 
sunshine,  but  injuring  it  in  the  shade  and 
night.  lie  was  also  author  of  several  pa- 
pers in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
being  an  active  member  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety.    He  died  in  1799. 

Isglc'vies.  The  craw,  crop,  or  gorge 
of  a  bird.     Also  gluttony. 

INGRAS5IAS,  John  Philip,  was  born 
in  Sicily,  and  graduated  at  Padua  in  1537, 
with  singular  reputation  ;  whence  he  was 
invited  to  a  professorship  in  several  of  the 
Italian  schools  :  but  he  gave  the  preference 
to  Naples,  where  he  distinguished  himself 
greatly  by  his  learning  and  judgment.  At. 
length  he  returned  to  his  native  island,  and 
settled  at  Palermo,  where  he  was  also  highly 
esteemed  ;  and  in  156  J  made  first  Physician 
to  that  country  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  to 
whom  it  then  belonged.  This  olfiee  ena- 
bled him  to  introduce  excellent  regulations 
into  the  medical  practice  of  the  island  ;  and 
when  the  plague  raged  there  in  1">75,  the 
judicious  measures  adopted  by  him  arrest- 
ed its  progress  :  whence  the  magistrates  de- 
rived him  a  1ar£e  reward',  of  which,  how- 


ever,  he  only  accented  a  part,  an 
l hat  to  religious  uses.  He  died  in  1680,  at 
the  age  of  7<>.  He  cultivated  anatomy  with 
great  assiduity,  and  is  reckoned  one  of  the 
improvers  of  that  art,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  structure  of  the  cranium,  and  the  or- 
gan of  hearing.  He  is  said  also  to  have  dis- 
covered the  seminal  vesicles.  He  publish- 
ed several  works,  particularly  an  account 
of  the  plague  ;  and  a  treatise  '•  De  Tumori- 
bus  praHer  JN'aturam,"  which  is  chiefly  a 
commentary  on  Avicenna,  but  is  deserving 
of  notice,  as  containing  the  first  modern  de- 
scription of  Scarlatina,  under  the  name  of 
Itossalia  ;  and  perhaps  the  first  account  of 
varicella,  which  he  called  crystalli.  But  his 
principal  work  was  published  by  his  ne- 
phew in  lr>03,  entitled,  "  Commentaries 
on  Galen's  Book  concerning  the  Bones." 

I.NGRAV1DATI0N.      (FlODl     ttlgravidor,     to 

be  great  with  child.)    The  same  as  impreg- 
nation, or  going  with  child. 

FNGUL.N.  (-inis,  n.)  The  groin.  The 
lower  and  lateral  part  of  the  abdomen, 
above  the  thigh. 

inguinal  ligament.  See  Pouparl's  Uga- 
Vienl. 

Inguinal  hernia.  See  Hernia. 
Inhumation.  (.From  inhumo,io  put  into 
the  ground.)  The  burying  a  patient  in 
"Warm  or  medicated  earth.  Some  che- 
mists have  fancied  thus  to  call  that  kind  of 
digestion  which  is  performed  by  l&uryihg 
the  materials  In  dung,  or  in  the  earth. 

1'nion.  (From  it,  a  nerve  ;  as  being  the 
place  where  nerves  originate.)  The  occi- 
put. Blaucard  says  it  is  the  beginning  of 
ihe  spinal  marrow  ;  others  say  it  is  the 
back  part  of  the  neck. 

Injacula'tio.  (From  injaculor,  to  shoot 
into.)  So  Helmout  calls  a  disorder  which 
consists  of  a  violent  spasmodic  pain  in  the 
stomach,  and  an  immobility  of  the  body. 
INJE'CTION.  (From  iujicio,  to  cast 
into.)  A  medicated  liquor  to  throw  into  a 
natural  or  preternatural  cavity  of  the  body 
by  means  of  a  syringe. 

INNOMINA'TA  AltXE'HTA.  The  first 
branch  given  off  by  the  arch  of  the  aorta. 
Jt  soon  divides  into  the  right  carotid  and 
light  subclavian  arteries. 

INNOMINA'TUM  OS.  (Innominatus ; 
from  in.  priv.  and  nomen,  a  name  ;  so  call- 
ed because  the  three  bones  of  which  it 
originally  was  formed  grew  together,  and 
formed  one  complete  bone,  which  was 
then  left  nameless.)  A  large  irregular  bone, 
situated  at  the  sido  of  the  pelvis.  It  is  di- 
vided into  three  portions,  viz.  the  iliac, 
ischiatic,  and  pubic,  which  are  usually  de- 
scribed as  three  distinct  bones. 

The  os  ilium,  or  haunch-bone,  is  of  a 
very  irregular  shape.  The  lower  part  of 
it  is  thick  and  narrow ;  its  superior  portion 
is  broad  and  thin,  terminating  in  a  ridge, 
called  the  spine  of  the  ilium,  and  more 
commoulv  kn«wn   bv  the   name  of  the, 


haunch".   This  spine  rises  up  li 
being  turned  somewhat  outward;  an 
this  appearance.,  the  upper  part  ol  I 
vis,  when  viewed  together,  has   nol 
improperly  compared  to  the  win- 
phaeton.  This  spine,  in  the  recent  si 
appears   as  if  tipped  with  cartilage,  but 
this  appearance  is  nothing  more  than  the 
tendinous  fibres  of  the  muscles  that  are  in- 
serted into  it.    Externally,  this  bone  is  un- 
equally prominent,  and  hollowed  for  (he 
attachment  of  muscles;  and  internally,  ht 
its  broadest  fore-part,  it  is  smooth  ami  con- 
cave. At  its  lower  part,  there  is  a  consider- 
able ridge  on  its  inner  surface.    Tbi 
which  extends  from  the  os  sacrum,  and  cor- 
responds with  a  similar  prominence,  both 
on  that  bone  and  the  ischium,  form 
the  inner  part  of  the  ossa  pubis,  wj 
called  the  brim  of  the  pelvis.    The 
of  the  internal  surface,  behind  this  ri< 
Very  unequal.    The  os  ilium  has  lil 
a  smaller  surface  posteriorly,  by  which  it  is 
articulated  to  the  sides  of  the  os  sacrum. 
This  surface  has,  by  some,  been  con 
to  the  human  car,   and,  by  others,  to  the 
head  of  a  bird  ;  but  neither  of  ttiesi 
parisons  seems  to  convey  any  just  idea  of 
its  form  or  appearance.    Its  upper  part  is 
rough  and  porous ;  lower  down  it  is  more 
solid.    It  is  firmly  united  to  the  os  sacrum 
by   a  cartilaginous   substance,  and  like- 
wise  by  very  strong  ligamentous  fibres, 
which   are  extended   to  that  bone  from 
the  whole  circumference  of  this  irregular 
surface.     The  spine  of  this  bonc;  which  Is 
originally  an  epiphysis,  has  two  consider- 
able   tuberosities,  one  anteriorly,  and  the 
other    posteriorly,    which   is  the  largest 
of  the  two.     The  ends  of  this  spine  too, 
from  their  projecting  more  than  the  parts 
of  the  bone  below  them,  are  called  spinal 
processes.      Before    the    anterior   spinal 
process,  the  spine  is  hollowed,  where  part 
of  the  Sartorius  muscle   is  placed ;  and 
below  the  posterior  spinal   process,  there 
is  a  very  large  niche  in  the  bone,  which, 
in  the  recent  subject,  has  a  strong  liga- 
ment stretched  over  its  lower  pan 
the  os  sacrum  to  the  sharp-pointed  process 
of  the  ischium  ;   so  that  a  great  hole  U 
formed,  through  which  pass  the  great  sci- 
atic nerve  and  the  posterior  crural  vessels 
under  the  pyriform  muscle,  part  of  which 
is  likewise  lodged  in  this  hole.     The  low- 
est, thickest,  and  narrowest  part  of  the 
ilium,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  two 
portions  of  each  os  innomiuatura,  helps 
to   form  the   acetabulum   for   the  os  ic- 
inoris. 

ihe  os  ischium,  or  hip-bone,  which  is 
the  lowest  of  the  three  portions  of  each 
os  innoiniuatum,  is  of  a  very  irregular 
figure,  and  usually  divided  into  its  body, 
tuberosity,  and  ramus.  The  body,  exter- 
nally, forms  the  inferior  portion  of  the  ace- 
tabulum, and  sends  a  sharp-pointed  process 
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i,  wards,  called  the  spine  of  the  ischium, 
i  Lis  is  the  process  to  which  the  ligament  is 
uttached,  which  was  just  now  described  as 
forming  a  great  foramen  for  the  passage  of 
the  sciatic  nerve.  The  tuberosity  is  large 
and  irregular,  and  is  placed  at  the  inferior 
part  of  tlietkone,  giving  origin  to  several 
muscles.  In  the  recent  subject,  it  seems 
covered  w  ith  a  cartilaginous  crust ;  but  this 
appearance,  as  in  the  spine  of  the  ilium,  is 
nothing  more  than  thetendinous  fibresof  the 
muscles  that  are  inserted  into  it.  This  tu- 
berosity, which  is  the  lowest  portion  of  the 
trunk,  supports  us  when  we  sit.  Between 
the  spine  and  the  tuberosity  is  observed  a 
sinuosity)  covered  with  a  cartilaginous 
crust,  which  serves  as  a  pulley,  on  which 
the  obturator  muscle  plays.  From  the  tu- 
berosity, the  bone  becoming  narrower  and 
thinner,  forms  the  ramus, or  branch,  which 
passing  forwards  and  upwards, makes,  with 

ramus  of  the  os  pubis,  a  large  hole,  of 
an  oval  shape,  the  foramen  magnltm  isokii, 
which  affords,  through  its  whole  circumfe- 
rence,attachment  to  muscles.  This  foramen 
is  mote  particularly  noticed  in  describing 
the  os  pubis. 

The  os  pubis,  or  share-hone,  which  is  the 
smallest  of  the  three  portions  of  the  os  inno- 
minatum,  is  placed  at  the  upper  and  fore 
part  of  the  pelvis,  where  the  two  ossa  pubis 
meet, and  are  united  to  each  other  by  means 
of  a  very  strong  cartilage, which  constitutes 
what  is  called  the  symphysis  pubis.  Each  os 
pubis  may  be  divided  into  its  body,  angle, 
and  ramus.  The  body,  which  is  the  outer 
part,  is  joined  to  the  os  ilium.  The  angle 
comes  forward  to  form  the  symphysis,  and 
the  ramus  is  a  thin  apophysis, which  uniting 
with  the  ramus  of  the  ischium,  forms  the 
foramen  magnum  ischii,  or  tliyroidtum,  as  it 
has  been  sometimes  called,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a  door  or  shield.  This  foramen  is 
somewhat  wider  above  than  below,  and  its 
greatest  diameter  is,  from  above  down- 
wards, and  obliquely  from  within  outwards. 
In  the  recent  subject,  it  is  almost  completely 
closed  by  a  strong  fibrous  membrane, called 
the  obluraior  ligament.  Upwards  and  out- 
wards, where  we  observe  a  niche  in  the 
bone,  the  fibres  of  this  ligament  are  sepa- 
rated, to  allow  a  passage  to  the  posterior 
crural  nerve,  an  artery,  and  vein.  The 
great  uses  of  this  foramen  seem  to  be  to 
lighten  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  and  to  afford 
a  convenient  lodgment  to  the  obturator 
muscles.  The  three  bones  now -described 
as  constituting  the  os  innoniinatum  on  each 
side,  all  concur  to  form  the  great  acetabu- 
lum, or  cotyloid  cavity,  which  receives 
the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  ;.  the  os  ilium 
and  os  ischium  making  each  about  two- 
fifths,  and  the  os  pubis  one-filth,  of  the 
cavity.  This  acetabulum,  which  is  of  con- 
siderable depth,  is  of  a  spherical  shape,  its 
brims  are  high,  and,  in  the  recent  subject, 
it  is  tipped  with   cartilage.     These  brims, 
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than  they  arc  internally  and  below,  where 
we  observe  a  niche  in  the  bone  (namely 
the  ichium,)  across  which  is  stretched  a 
ligament,  forming  a  hole  for  the  trans- 
mission of  blood-vessels  and  nerves  to  the 
cavity  of  the  joint.  The  cartilage  which 
lines  the  acetabulum,  is  thickest  at  its  cir- 
cumference, and  thinner  within,  where  a 
little  hole  is  to  be  observed,  in  which  is 
placed  the  apparatus  that  serves  to  lubri- 
cate the  joint,  and  facilitate  its  motions. 
We  are  likewise  able  to  discover  the  im- 
pression made  by  the  internal  ligament  of 
the  os  femoris,  which,  by  being  attached 
both  to  this  cavity  and  to  the  head  of  the 
os  femoris,  helps  to  secure  the  latter  in  th<- 
acetabulum.  The  bones  of  the  pelvis  serve 
to  support  the  spine  and  upper  parts  of 
the  body,  to  lodge  the  intestines,  urinary 
bladder,,  and  other  viscera;  and  likewise 
to  unite  the  trunk  to  the  lower  extremities. 
But,  besides  these  uses,  tbey  are  destined, 
in  the  female  subject,  for  other  important 
purposes  ;  and  the  accoucheur  finds,  in  the 
study  of  thc=c  bones,  the  foundation  of  all 
midwifery  knowledge.  Several  eminent 
writers  are  of  opinion,  that,  in  difficult  par- 
turition, all  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  undergo 
a  certain  degree  of  separation.  It  has  been 
observed  likewise, that  the  cartilage  uniting 
the  ossa  pubis  is  thicker,  and  of  a  more 
spongy  texture,  in  women  than  in  men,  and 
therefore  more  likely  to  swell  and  enlarge 
during  pregnancy.  That  many  instances  of 
a  partial  separation  of  these  bones,  during 
labour,  have  happened,  there  can  be  no 
doubt;  such  a  separation,  however,  ought 
by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  a  uniform 
and  salutary  work  of  nature,  as  some  wri- 
ters seem  to  think,  but  as  the  effect  of  dis- 
ease. But  there  is  another  circumstance, 
in  regard  to  this  part  of  osteology,  which  is 
well  worthy  of  attention  ;  and  this  is,  the 
different  capacities  of  the  pelvis  in  the  male 
and  female  subject.  It  has  been  observed, 
that  the  os  sacrum  is  shorter  and  broader 
in  women  than  in  men  ;  the  ossa  ilia  are 
also  found  more  expanded  ;  whence  it  hap- 
pens, that  in  women  the  centre  of  gravity 
does  not  fall  so  diiectly  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  thigh  as  in  men,  and  this  seems  to 
be  the  reason,  why,  in  general,  they  step 
with  less  firmness,  and  move  their  hips  for- 
wards in  walking.  From  these  circumstan- 
ces also,  the  brim  of  the  umale  pelvis  is 
nearly  of  an  oval  shape,  being  considerably 
wider  from  side  to  side,  than  from  the  sym- 
physis pubis  to  the  os  sacrum  ;  whereas,  in 
man  it  is  rounder,  and  every  where  of  less 
diameter.  The  inferior  opening  of  the  pel- 
vis is  likew  ise  proportionably  larger  in  the 
female  subject,  the  ossa  ischia  being  more 
separated  from  each  other,  and  the  foramen 
ischii  larger,  o  that,  where  the  os  ischium 
and  os  pubis  are  united  together,  they  form 
a  greater  circle  ;  the  os  sacrum  is  also  more 
hollowed,  though  shorter,  and  the  os  coc- 
rv.'is  ro#relooselvconuected,nnd  tb< 
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capable  of  a  greater  degree  of  motion  than 
in  men. 

Innomina  ti  nk'rvi.  A  name  of  the  fifth 
pair  of  nerves. 

INOCULATION.  The  insertion  of  a 
poison  into  any  part  of  the  body,  it  was 
mostly  practised  with  that  of  the  small-pox, 
because  we  had  learnt,  from  experience, 
that  by  so  doing,  we  generally  procured 
fewer  pustules,  and  a  much  milder  disease, 
than  when  the  small-pox  was  taken  in  a 
natural  way.  Although  the  advantages 
were  evident,  yet  objections  were  raised 
against  inoculation,  on  the  notion  that  it 
exposed  the  person  to  some  risk,  when  he 
might  have  passed  through  life  without 
ev-(  i-  taking  the  disease  naturally  ;  but  it  is 
obvious  that  he  was  exposed  to  much  great- 
er danger,  from  the  intercourse  which  he 
must  have  with  his  fellow-creatures,  by 
taking  the  disorder  in  a  natural  way.  It  has 
also  been  adduced,  that  a  person  is  liable  to 
take  the  small-pox  a  second  time,  when 
produced  at  first  by  artificial  means;  but 
such  instances  are  very  rare,  besides  not  be- 
ing sufficiently  authentic.  We  may  conjec- 
ture that,  in  most  of  those  cases,  the  matter 
Uiad  was  not  variolous,  but  that  of  some 
other  eruptive  disorder,  such  as  the  chick- 
en-pox, which  has  often  been  mistaken  for 
the  small-pox.  However,  since  the  disco- 
very of  the  preventive  power  of  the  covv- 
pock,small-pox  inoculation  has  been  rapid- 
ly falling  into  disuse.     See  Variola  vaccina. 

To  illustrate  the  benefits  arising  from 
inoculation,  it  has  been  calculated  that  a 
third  of  the  adults  die  who  take  the  disease 
in  a  natural  way,  and  about  one-seventh  of 
the  children  ;  whereas,  of  those  who  are  in- 
oculated, and  are  properly  treated  after- 
ward, the  proportion  is  probably  not  great- 
er than  one  in  five  or  six  hundred. 

Inoculation  is  generally  thought  to  have 
been  introduced  into  Britain  from  Turkey, 
by  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  about 
the  year  1721,  whose  son  had  been  inocu- 
lated at  Constantinople,  during  her  resi- 
dencethere,and  whose  infant  daughter  was 
the  first  that  underwent  the  iteration  in 
this  country.  It  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  well  known  before  this  period,  both  in 
the  South  of  Wales  and  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land. Mr.  Mungo  Park,  in  his  travels  into 
the  interior  of  Africa,  found  that  inoculation 
had  been  long  practised  by  the  negroes  on 
the  Guinea  coast ;  and  nearly  in  the  same 
manner,  and  at  the  same  time  of  life,  as  in 
Europe. 

It  is  not  clearly  ascertained  where  inocu- 
lation really  originated.  It  has  been  ascri- 
bed to  the  Circassians,  who  employed  it  as 
the  means  of  preserving  the  beauty  of  their 
women.  It  appears  more  probable  that  ac- 
cident first  suggested  the  expedient  among 
different  nations,  to  whom  the  small-pox 
had  long  been  known,  independently  of  any 
intercourse  with  each  other;  and  what  adds 
to  the  probability  of  this  conjecture  i?;  that 


in  most  places  where  inoculation  can  bs 
traced  back,  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  it  seems  to  bave  been  practised  chief- 
ly by  old  women,  before  it  was  adopted  by 
regular  practitioners. 

Many  physicians  held  inoculation  in  the 
greatest  contempt  at  first, from  its  supposed 
origin  ;  others  again  discredited  the  tact  of 
its  utility;  while  others,  on  the  testimony 
of  the  success  in  distant  countries,  believed 
in  the  advantages  it  afforded,  but  still  did 
not  think  themselves  warranted  to  recom- 
mend it  to  the  families  they  attended  ;  and 
it  was  not  until  the  experiment  of  it  had 
been  made  on  six  criminals  (all  of  whom 
recovered  from  the  disease,  and  regained 
their  liberty,)  that  it  was  practised,  in  the 
year  1726,  on  the  royal  family,  and  after- 
ward  adopted  as  a  general  thing. 

To  ensure  success  from  inoculation,  (be 
following  precautions  should  strictly  be  at- 
tended to. 

1.  That  the  person  should  be  of  a  good 
habit  of  body,  and  free  from  any  disease, 
apparent  or  latent,  in  order  that  he  may 
not  have  the  disease  and  a  bad  constitution, 
or  perhaps  another  disorder,  to  struggle 
with  at  the  same  time. 

2.  To  enjoin  a  temperate  diet  and  proper 
regimen  ;  and,  where  the  body  is  pletho- 
ric, or  gross,  to  make  use  of  gentle  purges, 
together  with  mercurial  and  antimonial 
medicines. 

3.  That  the  age  of  the  person  be  as  little 
advanced  as  possible,  but  not  younger,  if 
it  can  be  avoided,  than  four  months. 

4.  To  choose  a  cool  season  of  the  year, 
and  to  avoid  external  heat,  either  by  expo- 
sure to  the  sun,  sitting  by  fires,  or  in  warm 
chambers,  or  by  going  too  warmly  clothed, 
or  being  too  much  in  bed. 

5.  To  take  the  matter  from  a  young 
subject,  who  has  the  small-pox  in  a  favour- 
able way,  and  who  is  otherwise  healthy, 
and  free  from  disease ;  and,  when  fresh 
matter  can  be  procured,  to  give  it  the  pre- 
ference. 

Where  matter  of  a  benign  kind  cannot 
be  procured,  and  the  patient  is  evidently  in 
danger  of  the  casual  small-pox,  we  should 
not,  however,  hesitate  a  moment  to  inocu- 
late from  any  kind  of  matter  that  can  be 
procured  ;  as  what  has  been  taken  in  ma- 
lignant kinds  of  small-pox  has  been  found 
to  produce  a  very  mild  disease. 

The  mildness  or  malignity  of  the  disease 
appears,  therefore,  to  depend  little  or  nut 
at  all  on  the  inoculating  matter.  Vario- 
lous matter,  as  well  as  the  vaccine,  by  be- 
ing kept  for  a  length  of  time,  particularly 
in  a  warm  place,  is  apt,  however,  to  un- 
dergo decomposition,  by  putrefaction  ;  and 
then  another  kind  of  contagious  material 
has  been  produced. 

In  inoculating,  the  operator  is  to  make 
the  slightest  puncture  or  scratch  imaginable 
in  the  arm  of  the  person,  rubbing  that  part 
of  the  lancet  which  i-  br«meared  with  m"t' 
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atedly  over  it,  by  way  of  ensuring 
Ihe  absorption  ;  and  in  order  lo  prevent  its 
being  wiped  off,  the  shirt  sleeve  ought  not 
lo  be  pulled  down  until  the  part  is  perfectly 
dry. 

A  singular  circumstance  attending  inocu- 
lation is,  that  when  this  fails  in  producing 
thedisease,  the  inoculated  part  nevertheless 
sometimes  inflames  and  suppurates,  as  in 
cases  where  the  complaint  is  about  to  fol- 
low; and  the  matter  produced  in  those  cases, 
is  as  fit  for  inoculation  as  that  taken  from  a 
person  actually  labouring  underthe  disease. 
The  same  happens  very  frequently  in  in- 
oculation for  the  cow-pox. 

If,  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  after  the 
operation,  no  redness,  or  inflammation,  is 
apparent  on  the  edge  of  the  wound,  We 
ought  then  to  inoculate  in  the  other  arm,  in 
the  same  manner  as  before  ;  or,  for  greater 
certainty,  we  may  do  it  in  both. 

Some  constitutions  are  incapable  of  hav- 
ing the  disease  in  any  form.  Others  do  not 
receive  the  disease  at  one  time,  however 
freely  exposed  to  its  contagion,  even  though 
repeatedly  inoculated,  and  yet  receive  it 
afterward  by  merely  approaching  those 
labouring  under  it. 

On  the  coming  on  of  the  febrile  symp- 
toms, which  is  generally  on  the  seventh 
day  in  the  inoculated  small-pox,  the  pa- 
tient is  not  to  be  suffered  to  lie  abed, 
but  should  be  kept  cool,  and  partake  freely 
of  antiseptic  cooling  drinks.    See  Variola. 

INOSCULATION.  (From  in,  and 
osculutn,  a  little  mouth.)  The  running  of 
the  veins  and  arteries  into  one  another,  or 
the  interunion  of  the  extremities  of  arteiies 
and  veins. 

INSA'NIA.  (From  in,  not,  and  sanus, 
sound.)  Insanity,  or  deranged  intellect- 
A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  neurosts, 
and  order  vcsaniec,  characterized  by  erro- 
neous judgment,  from  imaginary  percep- 
tions or  recollections,  attended  with  agree- 
able emotions  in  persons  of  a  sanguine  tem- 
perament.    See  Mania. 

Inse'ssus.  (From  insidco,  to  sit  upon.) 
A  vapour-bath,  over  which  the  patient 
sits. 

Iksi'bians.  (From  insidior,  to  deceive.) 
A  name  for  diseases  which  betray  no  pre- 
vious symptoms,  but  are  ready  to  break  out 
by  surprise. 

fvsiriE  ntia.  (From  in,  and  sapienlia, 
wisdom.)  A  low  degree  of  delirium,  with- 
out fever. 

Insola'iio.  (From  in,  upon,  and  sol, 
the  sun.)  A  disease  which  arises  from  a 
too  great  influence  of  the  sun's  heat  upon 
the  head. 

INSPIRATION.  (From  in,  and  spin, 
'■<>  breathe.)  The  act  of  drawing  the  air 
into  the  lungs.     See  Respiration. 

INTERCOSTAL  ARTERIES.     Arte- 

tercoslales.     The  arteries  which  run 
iperior  inl 


a  branch  of  the  subclavian.  The 
other  intercostal  arteries  are  given  oti'from 
the  aorta. 

INTERCO'STAL  MU'SCLES.       Inter- 
cn.ilales  extend  et  interni.      Between  the 
ribs  on  each  side,  are  eleven  double  rowsof 
muscles.  These  are  the  inlcreoslales  externi 
and  ivterni.     Galen  has  very  properly  ob- 
served, that  they  decussate  each  other  like 
the  strokes  of  the  letter  X.    The  intercom- 
lal(s  externi  arise  from  the  lower  edge  of 
each  superior  rib,  and,  running  obliquely 
downwards  and  forwards,  are  inserted  into 
the  upper  edge  of  each  inferior  rib.  so  as  lo 
occupy  the  intervals  of  the  ribs,  from  as  far 
back   as    Ihe  spine  to  their  cartilages;  but 
from  their  cartilages  to  the  sternum,  there 
is  only  a  thin  aponcuro'is  covering  the  in- 
ternal intercostales.     The  int ercost ales  in- 
terni  arise  and  are  inserted  in  the  same 
manner   as  the  external.     They  begin  at 
the  sternum,  and  extend  as  far  as  Ihe  an- 
gles of  the  ribs,  their  fibres   running  ob- 
liquely backwards.  These  fibres  are  spread 
over  a  considerable  part  of  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  ribs,  so  as  to  be  longer  than  those 
of  the  external  intercostals.     Some  of  the 
posterior  portions  of  the  internal  intercos- 
tals pass  over  one  rib  and  are  inserted  into 
the  rib  below.     Verheycn  first  described 
these  portions  as  separate  muscles,  under 
the  name  of  infra  coslales.     Winslow  has 
adopted  the  same  name.       Cowper,  and 
after   him    Douglas,    call    them    coslarunt 
de.pressoresproprii.  These  distinctions,  how- 
ever, are  altogether  superfluous,  as  they  are 
evidently  nothing  more  than  appendages  of 
the  intercostals.  The  number  of  these  por- 
tions varies  in  different  subjects.       Most 
commonly  there  are  only  four,  the  first  of 
which    runs   from    the    second  rib  to  the 
fourth,  the  second  from  the   third  rib   to 
the  fifth,  the  third  from  the  fourth  rib  to 
the  sixth,  and  the  fourth  from  the  fifth  rib 
to  the  seventh.     The  internal  intercostals 
of  the  two  inferior  false  ribs  are  frequently 
so  thin,  as  to  be  with  difficulty  separated 
from  the  external ;  and,  in  some  subjects, 
one  or  both  of  them  seem  to  be  altogether 
wanting.    It   was  the  opinion  of  the  an- 
cients, that  the  external  intercostals  serve 
to  elevate,  and  the  internal  to  depress  the 
ribs.       They    were    probably    led   to   this 
opinion,  by  observing  the  different  direc- 
tion of  their  fibres  ;  but   it  is   now    well 
known,  that  both  have  the  same  cse,  which 
is  that  of  raiding  Ihe  ribs  equally  during 
inspiration.     Fallopius  was  one  of  the  first 
who  ventured  to  call  in  question  the  opi- 
nion of  Galen  on  this  subject,  by  contend- 
ing that  both  layers  of  the  intercostals  serve 
to  elevate  the  ribs.     In  this  opinion  he  was 
followed    by    Mieronymus  Fabricius,  our 
countryman  Mayow,  and  Borelli.       But, 
towards  the  close  ol  the  last  century,  Bayle, 
a  writer  of  some  eminence,  and  pr 
at   Touloose,    revived   the  opinion  of  the 
ancicnt#by  the  following  arguments ] — He- 


observed,  that  the  oblique  direction  ofli.e 
fibres  of  the  internal  intercostals  is  such, 
that,  in  each  inferior  rib,  these  fibres  are 
nearer  to  the  vertebra;  than  they  are  at  their 
superior  extremities,  or  in  the  rib  imme- 
diately above  ;  and  that,  of  course,  they 
must  serve  to  draw  the  rib  downwards,  as 
towards  the  most  fixed  point,  'this  plau- 
sible doctrine  was  adopted  by  several  emi- 
nent writer?,  and,  among  others,  by  Ni- 
cholls,  Hoadley,and  Schreiber;  but  above 
all,  by  Bamberger,  \\  ho  went  so  far  as  to 
assert,  that  not  only  the  ribs,  but  even  the 
sternum,  are  pulled  downwards  by  these 
muscles,  and  constructed  a  particular  in- 
strument to  illustrate  this  doctrine.  He 
pretended  likewise,  that  the  intervals  of  the 
ribs  are  increased  by  their  elevation,  and 
diminished  by  their  depression  ;  but  he 
allowed  that,  while  those  parts  of  the  inter- 
nal intercostals  that  are  placed  between  the 
bony  part  of  the  ribs  pull  them  downwards, 
the  anterior  portions  of  the  muscle,  which 
are  situated  between  the  cartilages,  concur 
with  the  external  intercostals  in  raising 
them  upwards.  These  opinions  gave  rise  to 
a  warm  and  interesting  controversy,  in 
which  Hamberger  and  llaller  were  the 
principal  disputants.  The  former  argued 
chiefly  from  theory,  and  the  latter  from 
experiments  on  living  animals,  which  de- 
monstrate the  fallacy  of  Bamberger's  argu- 
ments, and  prove,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the 
internal  intercostals  perform  the  same  func- 
tions as  the  external. 

INTERCOSTAL  NERVE.  A'enus 
intercoslalis.  Great  intercostal  nerve.  Sym- 
pathetic nerve.  The  great  intercostal  nerve 
arises  in  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  from  a 
branch  of  the  sixth  and  one  of  the  fifth  pair, 
uniting  into  one  trunk,  which  passes  out  of 
the  cranium  through  the  carotid  canal,  and 
descends  by  the  sides  of  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebra;  of  the  neck,  thorax,  loins,  and  os 
sacrum  :  in  its  course,  it  receives  the  small 
accessory  branches  from  all  the  thirty  pair 
of  spinal  nerves.  In  the  neck,  it  gives  off 
three  cervical  ganglions,  the  upper,  middle, 
and  lower ;  from  which  the  cardiac  and 
pulmonary  nerves  arise.  In  the  thorax,  it 
gives  off  the  splanchnic  or  anterior  intercos- 
tal, which  perforates  the  diaphragm,  and 
forms  the  semilunar  ganglions,  from  which 
nerves  pass  to  all  the  abdominal  viscera. 
They  also  form  in  the  abdomen  ten  pecu- 
liar plexuses,  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
the  viscus  to  which  they  belong,  as  the 
cceliac,  splenic,  hepatic,  superior,  middle, 
and  lower,  mesenteric,  two  renal,  and  two 
spermatic  plexuses.  The  posterior  inter- 
costal nerve  gives  accessory  branches 
about  the  pelvis  and  ischiatic  nerve,  and  at 
length  terminates. 

INTERCOSTAL  VEINS.  The  inter- 
costal veins  empty  their  blood  into  the 
vena  azygos. 

Fstercu'rrest  fevers.      Those  which 


happen  in  certain  seasons  on!) 
stationary:  but  others  are  called,  by  Syden- 
ham, intercurrents. 

Inte'rcvs.  (From  inter,  between,  and 
cittern,  the  skin.)  A  dropsy  between  the 
skin  and  the  flesh.     See  Anasarca. 

Interde'ntium.  (From  inter,  between, 
and  dens,  a  tooth.)  The  intervals  between 
teeth  of  the  same  order. 

Interdi'gitum.  (From  inter,  between, 
and  digitus,  a  toe,  or  finger.)  A  corn  be- 
twixt the  toes,  or  wart  betwixt  the  linger--. 
IkterfjEmi'neum.  (From  inter,  be- 
tween, and  famen,  the  thigh.)  The  pcri- 
naeum,  or  space  between  the  anus  and  pu- 
dendum, 

Interlu'nius  morbus.  (From  inter, 
between,  and  luna,  the  moon  ;  because  it 
was  supposed  to  affect  those  who  were  horn 
in  the  wane  of  the  moon.)  The  epilepsy. 
Intermittent  fever.  See  Febris  intermit- 
tens. 

Internu'stii  di'es.  (From  internuncio, 
to  go  between.)  Applied  to  critical  days, 
or  such  as  stand  between  the  increase  of  a 
disorder  and  its  decrease. 

INTEROSSEI    MA'jNUS.       (Interon- 
scus  musculus ;  from   inter,  between,  and 
os,  the  bone.)     These  are  small  muscles 
situated  between  the  metacarpal  bones,  and 
extending  from  the  bones  of  the  carpus  ti> 
the  fingers.  They  are  divided  into  internal 
and  external;  the  former  are  to  be  seen 
only  on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  hut  the  latter 
are  conspicuous  both  on  the  palm  and  back 
of  the   hand.     The   interossei  interni  are 
three  in  number.     The  first,  which  Albimis 
names  posterior  indicis,  arises  tendinous  and 
lleshy  from  the  basis  and  inner  part  of  the 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  fore-finger,'and  like- 
wise from  the  upper  part  of  that  which  sup- 
ports the  middle  finger.     Its  tendon  passes 
over  the  articulation  of  this  part  of  these 
bones  with    the  fore-finger,  and,  uniting 
with  the  tendinous  expansion  that  is  sent 
off  from  the  extensor  digitorutn  communir, 
is  inserted  into  the  posterior  convex  surface 
of  the  first  phalanx  of  that  finger.  The  se- 
cond and  third,  to  which  Albinus  gives  the 
names  of  prior  annularis,   and  interosseu* 
auricularis,  arise,  in  the  same  manner,  from 
the  basis  of  the  outsides  of  the  metacarpal 
bones  that  sustain  the  ring-finger  and  the 
little  finger,  and  are  inserted  into  the  out- 
side of  the  tendinous  expansion  of  the  ex- 
tensor digitorum  communis  that  covers  each 
of  those  fingers.  These  three  muscles  draw 
the  fingers  into  which  they  are  inserted,  to- 
wards the  thumb.  The  interossei  ez/enu  are 
four  in  number;  for  among  these  isincluded 
the  small  muscle  that  is  situated  on  the  out- 
side of  the  metacarpal  bone  that  support? 
the  fore-linger.     Douglas   calls  it  extenior 
tertii  inlernodii  indicis,  and  WinsloW  w«w 
interosseus  indicis.    Albinus,  who  describe? 
it  among  the  interossei,  gives  it  the  name  ot 
prior  indicis.    The  first  interosseuS  e*'er' 
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nus  arises  by  two  tendinous  and  fleshy  por- 
tions. One  of  these  springs  from  the  upper 
hulf  of  the  inner  side  of  the  first  bone  of 
the  thumb,  and  the  other  from  the  liga- 
ments that  unite  the  os  trapezoides  to  the 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  fore-finger,  and 
likewise  from  all  the  outside  of  thi3  latter 
bone.  These  two  portions  unite  as  they 
descend,  and  terminate  in  a  tendon,  which 
is  inserted  into  the  outside  of  that  part  of 
the  tendinous  expansion  from  the  extensor 
digitorum  communis  that  is  spread  over  the 
posterior  convex  surface  of  the  fore-finger. 
The  second,  to  which  Albinua  gives  the 
name  of  prior  medii,  is  not  quite  so  thick  as 
the  last  described  muscle.  It  arises  by 
two  heads,  one  of  which  springs  from  the 
inuer  side  of  the  metacarpal  Lone  of  the 
lore-finger,  chiefly  towards  its  convex  sur- 
face, and  the  other  arises  from  the  adjacent 
ligaments,  and  from  the  whole  outer  side  of 
the  metacarpal  bone  that  sustains  the  mid- 
dle finger.  These  two  portions  unite  as 
they  descend,  and  terminate  in  a  tendon, 
which  is  inserted,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  preceding  muscle,  into  the  outside  of 
the  tendinous  expansion  that  covers  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  middle  linger.  The  third 
belongs  likewise  to  the  middle  finger,  and  is 
therefore  named  posterior  mtdii  by  Albi- 
nus.  It  arises,  like  the  last-described  mus- 
cle, by  two  origins,  which  spring  from  the 
roots  of  the  metacarpal  hones  of  the  ring 
and  middle  fiugers,  and  from  the  adjacent 
ligaments,  and  is  inserted  into  the  inside  of 
the  same  tendinous  expansion  as  the  pre- 
ceding muscle.  The  fourth,  to  which  Al- 
binus  gives  the  name  of  posh  nor  annularis, 
differs  from  the  two  last  only  in  its  situation, 
which  is  between  the  metacarpal  bones  of 
the  ring  and  little  fingers.  It  is  inserted 
into  the  inside  of  the  tendinous  expansion 
of  the  extensor  digitorum  communis,  that 
covers  the  posterior  part  of  the  ring-fin 
All  these  four  muscles  serve  to  extend  the 
fingers  into  which  they  are  inserted,  and 
likewise  to  draw  them  inwards,  towards  the 
thumb,  except  the  third,  or  posterior  medii, 
which,  from  its  situation  and  insertion,  is 
calculated  to  pull  the  middle  finger  out- 
wards. 

INTEROSSEI  PEDIS.  These  small 
muscles,  in  their  situation  between  the  me- 
tatarsal bones,  resemble  the  interossei  of 
the  hand,  and,  like  them,  arc  divided  into 
nal  and  external.  The  interossei  pedis 
atlemi  are  three  in  number.  They  arise 
tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  basis  and  in- 
side of  the  metatarsal  bones  of  the  middle, 
the  third,  and  the  little  toes,  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  the  hand,  and  they  each 
terminate  in  a   tendon  that  runs  to  the  in- 

i   the  fust  joint  of  these  toes,  and  from 
thence  to  their  upper  surface,  where  it  loses 

in  the  tendinous  expansion  that  is  sent 

oil' from  the  extensors.     Eacli  of  these  three 

tea  serves  to  draw  the  toe  into  which  it 


is  inserted  towards  the  great  toe.  The  in- 
terossei externi  are  four  in  number.  The 
first  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the 
outside  of  the  root  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of 
the  great  toe,  from  the  os  cuneiforme  inter- 
num, and  from  the  root  of  tiie  inside  of  the 
metatarsal  bone  of  the  fore-toe.  Its  tendou 
is  inserted  into  the  inside  of  the  tendinous 
expansion  that  covers  the  back  part  of  the 
toes.  The  second  is  placed  in  a  similar 
manner  between  the  metatarsal  bones  of  the 
fore  and  middle  toes,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  outside  of  the  tendinous  expansion  on 
the  back  part  of  the  fore-toe.  The  third 
and  fourth  are  placed  between  the  two  next 
metatarsal  bones,  and  arc  inserted  into  the 
outside  of  the  middle  and  third  toes.  The 
first  of  these  muscles  draws  the  fore-toe  in- 
wards towards  the  great  toe.  The  three 
others  pull  the  toes,  into  which  they  are  in- 
serted, outwards.  They  all  assist  in  ex- 
tending the  to'-'s. 

IiYTKRPi'.r.i.A'ri's  mo'rbcs.  (From  inter- 
pcllo,  to  interrupt.)  In  Paracelsus,  it  is  a. 
disease  attended  with  irregular  or  uncertain 
paroxysms. 

Interpola'tus  dies.  (From  inlerpolo* 
to  renew.)  In  Paracelsus,  these  are  the 
days  interpolated  betwixt  two  paroxysms. 

I:\'Tkrscapl''mum.  (From  niter,  be- 
tween, and  scapula,  the  shoulder-blade.) 
That  part  of  the  spine  which  lies  between 
tiie  shoulders. 

Interse'ptuji.  (From  inter,  between, 
and  septum,  an  enclosure.)  The  uvula  and 
the  septum  narium. 

INTERS  PIN  ALES  CO'LLI.  (Intrr- 
sjnnales  museuli ;  from  inter,  between,  and 
spina,  the  spine.)  The  fleshy  portions  be- 
lie spinous  processes  of  the  neck, 
that  draw  these  processes  nearer  to  each 
other. 

INTERSPINALS  DO'RSI  ET  LUM- 

BO'RUM.  These  arc  rather  small  tendons 
than  muscles,  that  connect  the  spinal  and 
transverse  processes. 

I NTERTRANSV  ERSA'LES  EUMBO - 
RUM.  (-'our  distinct  small  bundles  of  flesh, 
which  fill  up  the  spaces  between  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  vertebrae  of  the 
loins,  and  servo  to  thaw  them  towards  each 
other. 

INTERTRIGO.  (From  inter,  between 
and  tcro,  to  rub.)  An  excoriation  about 
the  anus,  groins,  axilla,  or  other  parts  of 
the  body,  attended  with  inflammation  and 
moisture.  It  is  most  commonly  produced  by 
the  irritation  of  the  urine,  from  riding,  or 
some  acrimony  in  children. 

INTE'STINES.  (Jntestina;  from  intus, 
within.)  The  convoluted  membranous 
tube,  that  extends  from  the  stomach  to  the 
anus ;  receives  the  ingested  food,  retains 
it  a  certain  time  ;  mixes  with  it  the  bile 
and  pancreatic  juice  ;  propels  the  chyle 
iuto  the  laoteals,  and  covers  the  fiecrs  with 
mucus.  I.        The    in 
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situated  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and 
arc  divided  into  the  small  and  large,  which 
have,  besides  their  size,  other  circumstances 
of  distinction. 

The  small  intestines  are  supplied  inter- 
nally with  folds,  called  ralntlw  connivtnks, 
and  have  no  bands  on  their  external  surface. 
The  largt  intestines  have  no  folds  internally, 
and  are  supplied  externally  with  three 
strong  muscular  bands,  which  run  parallel 
upon  the  surface,  and  give  the  intestines  a 
saccated  appearance  ;  and  they  has 
small  fatty  appendages,  called  appendicular 
rpiploiccp. 

The  first  portion  of  the  intestinal  tube, 
for  about  the  extent  of  twelve  fingers' 
breadth,  is  called  the  duodenum;  it  lies  in 
the  epigastric  region  ;  makes  three  turnings, 
and  between  the  first  and  second  flexure  re- 
ceives, by  a  common  opening,  the  pancreatic 
duct,  and  the  ductus  communis  choledochus. 
Tt  is  in  this  portion  of  the  intestines  that 
chylification  is  chiefly  performed.  The  re- 
maining portion  of  the  small  intestines  is 
distinguished  by  an  imaginary  division  into 
the  jejunum  and  ileum. 

The  jejunum,  which  commences  whore 
the  duodenum  ends,  is  situated  in  the  umbi- 
lical region,  and  is  mostly  found  empty ; 
hence  its  name  :  it  is  every  where  covered 
with  red  vessels,  and,  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  after  a  meal,  with  distended  lacteals. 

The  ileum  occupies  the  hypogastric  region 
and  the  pelvis  ;  is  of  a  more  pallid  colour 
than  the  former,  and  terminates  by  a  trans- 
verse opening  into  the  large  intestines, 
which  is  called  the  valve  of  the  ileum,  valve 
of  the  carcum,  or  the  valve  of  Tulpius. 

The  beginning  of  the  large  intestines  is 
firmly  tied  down  in  the  right  iliac  region, 
and  for  the  extent  of  about  four  fingers' 
breadth  is  called  the  eweum,  having  adhe- 
ring to  it  a  worm-like  process,  called  the 
processus  cozci  vermifonnis,  or  appe.ndicula 
caci  vermiformis.  The  great  intestine  then 
commences  colon,  ascends  towards  the 
Jiver,  passes  across  the  abdomen,  under  the 
stomach,  to  the  left  side,  where  it  is  con- 
torted like  the  letter  8,  and  descends  to  the 
pelvis:  hence  it  is  divided  in  this  course 
into  the  ascending  portion,  the  transverse 
arch,  and  the  sigmoid  flexure.  When  it  has 
reached  the  pelvis,  it  is  called  the  rectum, 
from  whence  it  proceeds  in  a  straight  line  to 
(he  anus. 

The  intestinal  canal  is  composed  of  three 
membranes,  or  coats ;  a  common  one  from 
the  peritoneum,  a  muscular  coat,  and  a 
villous  coat,  the  villi  being  formed  of  the 
fine  terminations  of  arteries  and  nerves,  and 
the  origins  of  lacteals  and  lymphatics. 
The  intestines  are  connected  to  the  body 
by  the  mesentery ;  the  duodenum  has  also 
a  peculiar  connecting  cellular  substance, 
as  have  likewise  the  colon  and  rectum,  by 
whose  means  the  former  is  firmly  accreted 
'<>  itie-*«cfe,  the  colon  to  the  kidneys,  and 


the  latter  to  the  m  eoccygis,  and,  m  womei, 
to  the  vagina.       The  remaining  portion  „| 

the  tube  is  loose  in  the  cavity  of  th 
men.  The  arteries  of  this  canal  are  1 
of  the  superior  and  inferior  mescnt,  > 
the  duodenal.  The  veins  i 
blood  into  the  vena  porta.  The  ner 
brandies  of  the  eighth  pair  and  int<  ■ 
The  lacteal  vessels,  which  originate 
pally  from  the  jejunum,  proceed  to  the 
glands  hi  the  mesentery. 

Intrica'tcs.  (From  inirico,  to  entangle; 
so  called  from  its  intricate  folds.)  A  muscle 
of  the  ear. 

Intiii'nseci.  (From  intra,  within,  and 
secits,  towards.)  Painful  disorders  of  the 
internal  parts. 

Introce'ssio.     (From  introcedo,  to  go  in.) 
Depressio.     A   depression  or  sinking 
part  inwards. 

INTUS  SUSCE'PTION.  (Intus-suscrptio 
and  intro-susceptio ;  from  intus,  within, 
and  suscipio,  to  receive.)  A  disease  of  the 
intestinal  tube,  and  most  frequently  of  the 
small  intestines;  it  consists  in  a  portion  ot 
gut  passing  for  some  length  within  another 
portion. 

I'mtybbs.  (From  in,  and  tuba,  a  hollow 
instrument,  so  named  from  the  hollowne-i 
of  its  stalk.)     See  Cichorium  Endivia. 

I'NULA.  (Contracted  or  corrupted, 
from  hclenium,  »xtwv,  fabled  to  have 
sprung  from  the  tears  of  Helen.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linneau 
system.  Class,  Syngenesia.  Order, 
gamia  superfiua. 

2.  The  herb  elacampane. 

Inula,  common.     See  Inula  hekn  i 

1'kui.a  dysente'rica.     The  ayst 
name  of   the  lesser  inula.      Cony'za  media. 
This  indigenous  plant,  called  in  some  foreign 
pharmacopoeias    Arnica    Suedensis, 
spuria,  and  Comjza,  is  thus  described  by 
Linneeus : — Inula  :—foliis    amplexir> 
cordato  oblongis;     caule  villoso,  paniculuto: 
squamis   calycinis,    selaceis.       It    was  once 
considered  as  possessing  great  antidysenteric 
virtues.     The  whole   plant  is  to  the  taito 
acrid,  and  at  the  same  time  rather  aromatic 
It  is  now  fallen  into  disuse. 

I'nula  hele'jvium.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  elecampane.  Enula  campana. 
Hclenium.  Common  inula,  or  elecampane. 
Inula  hclenium ;  foliis  amplexicaulibus  ova- 
lis  ri'gosis  subtus  tomenlosis,  calycum  squa- 
mis ovatis,  of  Linnaeus.  This  plant,  though 
a  native  of  Britain,  is  seldom  met  with  in  it! 
wild  state,  but  mostly  cultivated.  The 
root,  which  is  the  part  employed  medicinally, 
in  its  recent  state,  has  a  weaker  a 
grateful  smell  than  when  thoroughly  dried ; 
and  kept  for  a  length  of  time,  by  which  it  is 
greatly  improved,  its  odour  then  approach- 
ing to  that  of  Florentine  orris  root.  It  was 
formerly  in  high  estimation  in  dyspepsia, 
pulmonary  affections,  and  uterine  obsli'U'- 
■'I  is  now  fallen  into  di 
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Im  rom  in  and  vro,  to  burn.; 

It  is  sometimes  used  for  hot    und  dry 
«ons ;  but  most  commonly  by  surgeons   for 
the  operation  of  the  cautery. 

IvvKiiKiiMH  vi    08.     (From  in,  not,  and 
■nidus,  modest.)     A  name  of  the  os  fron- 
ts, from   its  being   regarded  as  the   scat  of 
impudence. 

■rsinn  of  the  uterus.    See  Uterus,  relru- 
vn  of. 

I. WO  LUC  RUM.  (From  in,  and  volvo, 
to  wrap  up;  because  parts  are  enclosed  by 
it.)  A  name  ol  the  pericardium  ;  also  a  name 
of  other  membranes  which  cover  any  part. 

Io'des.  (From  10;,  verdigris.)  Green 
matter  thrown  off  by  vomiting. 

IODINE.  This  substance  appears  to 
have  been  discovered  in  the  year  1811,  by 
M.  Courtois,  a  manufacturer  of  saltpetre  at 
Faris  ;  but  for  the  investigation  of  its  proper- 
ties we  arc  chiefly  indebted  to  Gay  Lussac 
and  Sir  Humphrey  Davy.  It  is  obtained 
from  kelp,  evaporating  the  solution  of  this  to 
separate  the  greater  part  of  the  common 
salt,  then  adding  sulphuric  acid,  and  boiling 
for  some  time,  to  get  rid  of  the  remain- 
ing muriatic  acid,  or  any  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, present,  finally  mixing  with  the  resi- 
due, in  a  small  rcto-t.  a  quantity  of  the  black 
oxide  of  manganese,  equal  to  the  sulphuric 
add  employed,  and  applying  heat,  a  violet 
vapour  arises,  which  is  to  be  condensed 
in  a  proper  receiver.  It  appears  in  scales 
•f  a  grayish  black  colour,  with  the  metal- 
lic lustre,  nearly  five  times  the  weight 
of  water.  It  lias  an  acrid  taste,  and  an 
odour  like  that  of  chlorine,  but  much 
weaker  ;  it  agrees  also  in  destroying  vege- 
table colours,  though  more  slowly.  li 
a  few  degrees  above  the  boiling  poiut,  and 
volatilizes  about  350.  It  is  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  but  more  so  in  alcohol,  or 
'\uric  ether.  In  most  of  the  compounds, 
which  it  forms  with  other  substances,  it 
bears  ■  strong  analogy  to  chlorine.  With 
starch  it  combines  into  a  compound  of  a  fine 
blue  colour,  which  affords  the  means  of  de- 
tecting the  most  minute  quantity  of  it.  It 
appears  to  exist  in  various  marine  plants, 
besides  that  from  which  kelp  is  usually  ob- 
tained. 

■  Ms.     (From  «v,  a  violet.)  A  carbuncle, 
ol  a  violet  colour. 

Io'nthus,  (From  m,  a  violet,  and  n»9«, 
a  (lower.)  A  hard  pimple  in  the  face,  of  a 
violet  colour. 

loTACl'SMVS.       (From   lai-i,    the    Greek 
Idler  1.)     A  defeol  in  the  tongue,  or  organs 
leech,  which  renders  a  person  incapable 
<>l  pronouncing  Ins  letters. 

lor  1.     A    restorative    alimentary    liquor, 
prepared    111   Japan.      It    is    made  from  the 
half-roasted  beef;  but  as  to   the 
•■•ret. 

Ipecacca'nha.     (An  Indian  word.) 
Celicoccn. 

lHfK,r\i\.     The  inhabitants  of  the  Bra- 


ails   r  11110    to   the    Scrophnlarm 

aquatira,  which  is  there  celebrated  as  a  cor- 
rector of  the  ill  flavour  of  senna. 

Iracc'jvdus.  (From ira, anger ;  socalled 
because  it  forms  the  angry  look.)  A  muscle 
of  the  eye. 

1'RIS  (A  rainbow  ;  socalled  because  of 
the  variety  of  its  colours.)  1.  The  an- 
terior portion  of  the  continuation  of  the 
choroid  membrane  of  the  eye,  which  is  per- 
forated in  the  middle  by  the  pupil.  It  is  of 
various  colours.  The  posterior  surface  of 
the  iris  is  termed  the  uvea. 

2.  The  flower-de-luce  is  also  called  iris, 
from  the  resemblance  of  its  flowers  to  the 
rainbow. 

3.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in-the 
Lixmaean  system.  Class,  Triandria.  Order, 
Monogynia. 

1'ris  Fi.oresti'na.  Florentine  orris,  or 
iris.  The  root  of  this  plant,  7m  floren- 
tina ;  corollis  barbatts,  raule  foliis  altiore 
subbifloro,  floribut  eessilibus,  of  Linnaeus : 
which  is  indigenous  to  Italy,  in  its  recent 
state  is  extremely  acrid,  and,  when  chewed, 
excites  a  pungent  heat  in  the  mouth,  that 
continues  several  hours:  on  being  dried. 
this  acrimony  is  almost  wholly  dissipated  : 
the  taste  is  slightly  bitter,  ami  the  smell 
agreeable,  and  approaching  to  that  of  vio- 
lets. The  fresh  root  is  cathartic,  and  for 
this  purpose  has  been  employed  in  dro] 
It  is  now  chiefly  use!  in  its  dried  state,  mid 
ranked  as  a  pectoral  and  expectorant,  and 
hence  has  a  place  in  the  trockisci  umyli  of 
the  pharmacopoeias. 

Iris  Florentine.     See  Iris  Florentina. 

I'ius  GerMa'wxca.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  flower-de-luce.  Iris  nostras.  Com 
mmi  iris,  or  orris.  Flower-de-luce.  This 
plant  is  the  Iris  grrmaiura  ;  rorollis  barbati.i, 
ccvilc  foliis  altiori  mullijloro,  floribus  infe- 
rior was  pedunculate,  of  Linnaeus.  The  fresh 
loots  have  a  strong  disagreeable  smell,  and 
an  acrid  nauseous  taste.  They  arc  powei 
fully  cathartic,  and  are  given  in  dropsical 
diseases,  where  su<  !i  remedies  are  indicated. 

I'ris  no'stras.     See  Iris  Germanica. 

1'ris  i'ai.l  stris.   See  Iris  Pseudatorus, 

1'ris  PSBUBa'coros.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  yellow  water-flag.  Iris  Palus- 
tris.  Gladiolus  luteus.  si  corns  vulgaris.  Yel- 
low water-flag.  This  indigenous  plant  Iris 
pseudacorus ;  imbtrbis,  foliis  ensiformibus, 
fetalis  alternis,  stigma tibus  minoribus,  is 
common  in  marshes,  and  on  the  banks  of 
rivers.  It  formerly  had  a  place  in  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia  under  the  name  of 
gladiolus  luteus.  'I  he  root  is  without  smell, 
but  has  an  acrid  styptic  taste,  and  its  juice, 
on  being  snuffed  up  the  nostrils,  produ 
burning  leal  in  the  nose  and  mouth,  ac- 
companied bj  a  copious  discharge  from 
these  organs;  hence  il  is  recommended 
both  as  an  errhine  and  sialagogue.  Given 
internally,  when  perfectly  dry,  its  adstrin- 
qualitie?  are  such  as  to  cure  diarrb 
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The  expressed  juice  is  likewise  said  to  be 
a  useful  application  to  serpiginous  eruptions 
and  scrophulous  tumours. 

Irish  Slate.     See  Lapis  Hibern  ieus. 

IRON.  Fermm.  Of  all  the  metals, 
there  is  none  which  is  so  copiously  and  so 
variously  dispersed  through  nature  "as  iron. 
In  anjauOs,  in  vegetables,  and  in  all  parts 
of  the  mineral  kingdom,  Ave  detect  its 
presence.  Mineralogists  are  not  agreed 
"with  respect  to  the  existence  of  native  iron, 
though  immense  masses  of  it  have  been 
discovered,  which  could  not  have  been 
the  products  of  art;  but  there  is  much  iu 
favour  of  the  notion  that  these  specimens 
have  been  extracted  by  subterraneous  fire. 
A  mass  of  native  iron,  of  16G0  pounds 
weight,  was  found  by  Pallas,  on  the  river 
Denisci,  in  Siberia ;  and  another  mass  of 
300  pounds  was  found  in  Paraguay,  of 
which  specimens  have  been  distributed 
every  where.  A  piece  of  native  iron,  of 
two  pounds  weight,  has  been  also  met  with 
at  Kamsdorf,  in  the  territories  of  Neustaclt, 
Which  is  still  preserved  there.  These  masses 
evidently  did  not  originate  in  the  places 
where  they  were  found. 

There  are  a  vast  variety  of  iron  oi 
they  may,  however,  be  all  arranged  under 
the  following  genera;  namely,  sulphurets, 
carburets,  oxides,  and  salts  of  iron.  The 
sulphurets  of  iron  form  the  ores  called  py- 
rites, oi  which  there  are  many  varieties. 
Their  colour  is,  in  general,  a  straw-yellow, 
"with  a  metallic  lustre  ;  sometimes  brownish, 
which  sort  is  attracted  by  the  magnet. 
They  are  often  amorphous,  and  often  also 
crystallized.  Iron,  in  the  state  of  a  carbu- 
ret, forms  the  graphite  of  Werner,  (plum- 
bago.) This  mineral  occurs  in  kidney- 
form  lumps  of  various  sizes.  Its  colour  is 
a  dark  iron-gray,  or  brownish  black  ;  when 
rut,  bluish-gray.  It  has  a  metallic  lustre. 
Its  texture  is  fine-grained.  It  is  very  brittle. 
The  combination  of  iron  with  oxygen  is  very 
abundant.  The  common  magnetic  iron  stone, 
or  load-stone,  belongs  to  this  class:  as  does 
specular  iron  ore,  and  all  the  different  ores 
called  haematites,  or  blond-stone.  Iron  united 
to  carbonic  acid,  exists  in  the  sparry  iron  ore. 
Joined  to  arsenic  acid  it  exists  in  the  ores 
called  arseniateofiron,  and  arseniate  of  iron 
and  copper. 

Properties  of  Iron. — Iron  is  distinguished 
from  every  other  metal  by  its  magnetical  pro- 
perties. It  is  attracted  by  the  magnet, 
and  acquires,  under  various  conditions,  the 
property  of  attracting  other  iron.  Pure 
iron  is  of  a  whitish  gray,  or  rather  bluish 
colour,  very  slightly  livid;  but  when  po- 
lished, it  has  a  great  deal  of  brilliancy, 
its  texture  is  either  fibrous,  fine-grained,  or 
in  dense  plates.  Its  specific  gravity  varies 
from  7.6  to  !.?>.  It  is  the  hardest  and  most 
clastic  of  all  the  metals.  It  is  extremely 
ductile,  and  may  therefore  be  drawn  into 
wire  as  fine  as  a  human  hair  ;  it  is  also  more 
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lis  than  any  other  metal,  ai. 
with   facility  to  pressure.     It   is  extremely 
infusible,  and  when  not  in  contact  with  the 
fuel.it  cannot  be   melted  by  the  heat  which 
any  furnace  can  excite  ;  it  is,  how, 
tened  by  heat,  still  preserving  its  ductility  ■ 
and    when    thus    softened,   differenl 
may  be  united  ;  this  eonstitut< 
property  of  welding.     It  is  ver; 
beat.     It  is  the  only  metal  which   I. 
by  the  collition  of  flint.     Heated  in 
with  air  it  becomes  oxidized.     If  in 
and  briskly  heated,  it  takes  fire  with 
lation,  and  becomes  a  black  oxide.      i 
bines  with  carbon,  and  forms  what  i 
steel.     It    combines    with    phosphoi 
direct  and  an   indirect   manner,  and  unites 
with  sulphur  readily  by  fusion.     It  decom- 
poses water  in  the  cold  slowly,  but  rapidly 
when  ignited.    It  decomposes  most  of  the  me- 
tallic oxides.     All  acids  act  upon  iron.  Very 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  has  little  or  no 
effect  upon  it,  but  when  diluted  it  oxidize* 
it  rapidly.     The  nitric  acid  oxidizes  it  with 
great  vehemence.     Muriate  of  ammonia  is 
decomposed  by  it.     Nitrate  of  potasl 
nates  very  vigorously  with  it.     Iron 
wise  dissolved  by  alkaline  sulphurets.    It  j| 
capable    of  combining   with  a   nui 
metals.     It  does  not  unite  with  had  or  bis- 
muth,   and    very  feebly  with  mercury.    Ii 
detonates  by  percussion  with  the  oxygenated 
muriates. 

Method  of  obtaining  Iron.  The 
process  by  which  iron  is  extracted  from  it- 
ores,  is  first  to  roast  them  by  a  stron 
to  expel  the  sulphur,  carbonic  acid,  ai 
mineralizers  which  can  be  separated  by  heat. 
The  remaining  ore,  being  reduced  to  small 
pieces,  is  mixed  with  charcoal,  or  coke;  and 
is  then  exposed  to  an  intense  heat,  in  a  close 
furnace,  excited  by  bellows  ;  the  oxygen  then 
combines  with  the  carbon,  forming  carbonic- 
acid  gas  during  the  process,  and  the  oxide  is 
reduced  to  its  metallic  state.  There  are 
likewise  some  fluxes  necessary  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  separation  of  the  melted  metal. 
The  matrix  of  the  iron  ore  is  generally 
either  argillaceous  or  calcareous,  or  some- 
times a  portion  of  siliceous  earth;  but 
whichever  of  these  earths  is  present,  the  ad- 
dition of  one  or  both  of  the  others  makes  a 
proper  flux.  These  are  therefore  added  in 
due  proportion,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  ores;  and  this  mixture,  in  contact  with 
the  furl,  is  exposed  to  a  heat  sufficient  to  re- 
duce the  oxide  to  its  metallic  state. 

The  metal  thus  obtained,  and  calM 
smelted,  pig,  or  cast  iron,  is  far  from  being 
pure,  always  retaining  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  carbon  and  oxygen,  as  well  as  several 
heterogeneous  ingredient.  Accor 
one  or  other  of  these  predominates,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  metal  differs.  Where  the  oxy- 
gen is  present  in  a  large  proportion,  the 
colour  of  the  iron  is  whitish  gray,  it  is  ex- 
Iremelv  brittle,  and  its  fracture  exhibit  an 
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, ranee  of  crystallization  ;  where  the 
carbon  exceeds,  it  is  of  a  dark  gray,  incli- 
ning lo  blue,  or  black,  and  is  less  brittle. 
The  former  is  the  white,  the  lutter  the  black 
crude  iron  of  commerce.  The  gray  is  inter- 
itc  to  both.  In  many  of  these  states, 
the  iron  is  much  more  fusible  than  when 
pure;  hence  it  can  be  fused  and  cast  into 
any  form  ;  and  when  suffered  to  cool  slowly, 
it  crystallizes  in  octahedra  :  it  is  also  much 
more  brittle,  and  cannot  therefore  be  either 
flattened  under  the  hammer,  or  by  the  lami- 
nating rollers. 

To  obtain  the  iron  more  pure,  or  to  free 
it  from  the  cirbon  with  which  it  is  combined 
in  this  state,  it  must  be  refined  by  subject- 
ing it  to  the  operations  of  melting  and  for- 
ging. By  the  former,  in  which  the  metal  is 
kept  in  fusion  for  some  lime,  and  constantly 
kneaded  and  stirred,  the  earbon  and  oxygen 
it  contains  are  partly  combined,  and  the  pro- 
duced carbonic  acid  gas  is  expelled  :  the 
metal  ut  length  becomes  viscid  and  stiff;  it 
is  then  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  very 
large  hammer,  or  to  the  more  equal,  but  less 
forcible  pressure  of  large  rollers,  by  which 
the  remaining  oxide  of  iron,  and  other  im- 
purities, not  consumed  by  the  fusion,  are 
pressed  out.  The  iron  is  now  no  longer 
granular  nor  crystallized  in  its  texture  ;  it  is 
fibrous,  soft,  ductile,  malleable,  and  totally 
infusible.  It  is  termed  forged,  wrought, 
or  bar,  iron,  and  is  the  metal  in  a  ; 
.«tate,  though  for  from  being  absolutely 
]  m  re. 

The  general  medicinal  virtues  of  iron, 
and  the  several  preparations  of  it,  are  to 
constringo  the  fibres,  to  quicken  the  circu- 
lation, lo  promote  the  different  secretions 
in  the  remoter  parts,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  repress  inordinate  discharges  into  the  in- 
testinal tube.  Hy  the  use  of  chalybeate*,  the 
pulse  is  very  sensibly  raised;  the  colour  of 
the  lace,  though  before  paie,  changes  to  a 
florid  red  ;  the  alvine,  urinary,  and  cutieu- 
lar  excretions,  arc  increased. 

When    given   improperly,  or    to  excels, 
iron   produces    headnch,    anxiety,  heats   the 
body,   and   often   causes    haemorrhages ;    el- 
even vomiting,  pain?  in  the  stomach,  spasms, 
ins  of  the  bowels. 
Iron  is  given  in  D  I   debility  and 

Kation ;  in  passive  hemorrhages ;  indys- 
ia,  hysteria,  and    chlorosis  ;  in  most  of 
the  cachexia :  and  it  has  lately  been  recom- 
mended  as    a   specific    in   cancer.       Where 
either  a  preternatural   discharge,  or  Suppres- 
sion of  aatural  secretions,  proceeds  from   a 
languor,  or  sluggishness   of  the  fluids,  and 
is,    this  metal,    by   in- 
-'n^X  the   motion   of  the  former,  and  the 
strength  of  the  latter,  will  suppress  the  flux, 
or  remove  the  suppression;    but  where   the 
circulation    is  already   too  quick,   the   solids 
too  tense  and  rigid,  where  there  is  any  stric- 
ture, or  spasmodic  contraction  ol  the  ve 

and  all  th«  preparations  of  it.  will  ag- 


gravate both  diseases.  Iron  probably  has 
no  action  on  the  body  when  taken  into  the 
stomach,  unless  it  be  oxidized.  But  during 
its  oxidizement,  hydrogen  gas  is  evolved, 
and  accordingly  we  find  that  foetid  eructa- 
tions and  black  faeces  are  considered  as 
proofs  of  the  medicine  having  taken  effect. 
It  can  only  be  exhibited  internally  in  the 
stale  of  filings,  which  may  be  given  in  doses 
from  five  to  twenty  srraiu'.  iron  wire  is  to 
be  preferred  for  pharmaceutical  preparations, 
both  because  it  is  the  most  convenient  form, 
and  because  it  is  the  purest  iron. 

The  medicinal  preparations  of  iron  now  in 
use  are  : — 

1.  Subcarbonas  ferri.  See  Ferri  subcar- 
bonas. 

2.  Sulphas  ferri.     See  Ferri  sulphas. 

3.  Ferrum  tartarizatum.  See  Ferrura 
tarlarizatam. 

4.  Liquor  ferri  alka  ini.  Sec  Ferri  allca- 
lini  liquor. 

5.  Tinctura  acetatis  ferri.  See  Tincturu 
ferri  acetatis. 

6.  Tinctura  muriatis  ferri.  See  Tinctura 
ferri  mvriutis. 

7.  Tinctura  ferri  ammoniati.  See  Tt7ic- 
turaferri  ammoniati. 

8.  Vinum  ferri.     See  Vinum  ferri. 

9.  Ferrum  ammoniatum.  See  Ferrum 
amnion  in  I  a  m. 

10.  Oxydum  ferri  rubrum.  See  Oxydum 
ferri  rubrum. 

11.  Oxydum  ferri  nigrum.  See  Oxydum 
ferri  nigrum. 

IRRITABILITY.  (IrritabilitM :  from 
irritti,  to  provoke.)  Vis  insita  of  Haller. 
Vis  rilalix  of  Goerter.  Oscillation  of  Boer- 
haave.  Tonic  power  of  Staid.  Muscular 
power  of  Bell.  Inherent  powrr  of  Cullen. 
The  contractility  of  muscular  fibres,  or  a 
property  peculiar to  muscles,  by  which  they 
contract  upon  the  application  of  certain 
stimuli,  without  a  consciousness  of  action. 
This  power  may  be  seen  in  the  tremulous 
contraction  of  muscles  when  lacerated,  or 
when  entirely  separated  from  the  body  in 
operations.  Even  when  the  body  is  dead  to 
all  appearance,  and  the  nervous  power  is 
gone,  (his  contractile  power  remains  till  the 
organization  yields,  and  begins  to  be  dis- 
solved. It  is  by  this  inherent  power 
thai  a  cut  muscle  contracts,  and  leaves  a 
gap,  that  a  cut  artery  shrinks  and  grows 
-till' .liter  death.  This  irritability  of  mur- 
cles  is  so  far  independent  o\'  nerves,  and  so 
little  connected  with  feeling,  which  is  tli^ 
province  of  the  nerves,  that,  upon  stimu- 
lating any  muscle  by  touching  it  with  caus- 
tic, or  irritating  it  with  a  sharp  point,  or 
driving  the  electric  spark  through  it,  or 
exciting  with  the  metallic  conductors,  ax 
those  of  silver,  or  zinc,  the  muscle  in- 
stantly contracts,  although  the  nerve  of  that, 
muscle  be  tied  ;  although  the  nerve  be  cut 
so  as  to  separate  the  muscle  entirely  from 
all    connexion   with   the  =v=tem :    although 
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the  muscle  be  separated  from  the  body ; 
although  the  creature  upon  which  the  ex- 
periment is  performed  may  have  lost  all 
sense  of  feeling,  and  have  been  long  appa- 
rently dead.  Thus  a  muscle,  cut  from  the 
limb,  trembles  and  palpitates  a  long  time 
after  ;  the  heart,  separated  from  the  body, 
contracts  when  irritated  ;  the  bowels,  when 
torn  from  the  body,  continue  their  peristal- 
tic motion,  so  as  to  roll  upon  the  table, 
ceasing  to  answer  to  stimuli  only  when  they 
become  stiff  and  cold ;  and  too  often,  in 
the  human  body,  the  vis  insita  loses  the 
exciting  power  of  the  nerves,  and  then 
palsy  ensues ;  or,  losing  all  governance  of 
the  nerves,  the  vis  insita,  acting  without  the 
regulating  power,  falls  into  partial  or  ge- 
neral convulsions.  Even  in  vegetables, 
as  in  the  sensitive  plant,  this  contractile 
power  lives.  Thence  comes  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  irritability  of  muscles 
and  the  sensibility  of  nerves ;  for  the  irri- 
tability of  muscles  survives  the  animals,  as 
when  it  is  active  after  death  ;  survives  the 
life  of  the  part,  or  the  feelings  of  the  whole 
system,  as  in  universal  palsy,  where  the 
vital  motions  continue  entire  and  perfect, 
and  where  the  muscles,  though  not  obedi- 
ent to  the  will,  are  subject  to  irregular  and 
violent  actions  ;  and  it  survives  the  connex- 
ion with  the  rest  of  the  system,  as  when 
animals  very  tenacious  of  life,  are  cut  into 
parts  :  but  sensibility.,  the  property  of  the 
nerves,  gives  the  various  modifications  of 
sense,  as  vision,  hearing,  and  the  rest ; 
gives  also  the  general  sense  of  pleasure  or 
pain,  and  makes  the  system,  according  to 
its  various  conditions,  feel  vigorous  and 
healthy,  or  weary  and  low.  And  thus  the 
eye  feels  and  the  skin  feels  :  but  their  ap- 
pointed stimuli  produce  no  motions  in  these 
parts;  they  are  sensible,  but  not  irritable. 
The  heart,  the  intestines,  the  urinary  blad- 
der, and  all  the  muscles  of  voluntary  mo- 
tion, answer  to  stimuli  with  a  quick  and 
forcible  contraction ;  and  yet  they  hardly 
feel  the  stimuli  by  which  these  contrac- 
tions are  produced,  or,  at  least,  they  do 
not  convey  that  feeling  to  the  brain.  There 
is  no  consciousness  of  present  stimulus  in 
those  parts  which  are  called  into  action  by 
the  impulse  of  the  nerves,  and  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  will :  so  that  muscular  parts 
have  all  the  irritability  of  the  system,  with 
but  little  feeling,  and  that  little  owing  to  the 
aerve3  which  enter  into  their  substance ; 
while  nerves  have  all  the  sensibility  of  the 
system,  but  no  motion. 

The  discovery  of  this  singular  property 
belongs  to  our  countryman  Glisson  ;  but 
Baron  Haller  must  be  considered  as  the 
first  who  clearly  pointed  out  its  existence, 
and  proved  it  to  be  the  cause  of  muscular 
motion. 

The  laws  of  irritability,  according  to 
Dr.  Crichtou,  are,  1.  After  every  action 
pi    an    irritable    part,    a    state  of  rest,    or 


cessation  from  motion,  must  take  pi,, 
fore  the  irritable  part  can  be  again 
to   action.        If  by  an  act  of   volition,  we 
throw  any  of  our  muscles  into  action,  (hat 
action  can  only  be  continued  for  a  certain 
space  of  time  ;    the    muscle    beeom 
laxed,   notwithstanding  all  our  emli 
to  the  contrary,  and  remains  a  certain  Una 
in  that  relaxed  state,  before  it  can  1 
thrown  into  action.     2.  Each  irrital 
has  a   certain   portion    or   quantity  of  the 
principle  of  irritability  which  is  natural  to 
it,  part  of  which  it  loses  during  action,  or 
from    the  application  of  stimuli.      3.  By  u 
process  wholly  unknown  to  us,    it  i 
this   lost    quantity,    during    its    repose,  or 
state  of  rest.     In  order  to  express  the  dif- 
ferent quantities  of  irritability  in  any  part, 
we  say  that  it  is  either  more  or  less  redun- 
dant,   or    more    or  less  defective.      It   be- 
comes redundant  in  a  part  when  the  stimuli 
which  are  calculated  to  act  on  that  part  are 
withdrawn,  or  withheld,  for  a  certain  length 
of  time,    because  then    no  action  can  take 
place  :     while,    on    the    other    hand,    the 
application  of  stimuli    causes  it  to  be  ex- 
hausted, or   to    be    deficient,  not  only  by 
exciting  action,    but    by    some    secret  in- 
fluence, the  nature  of   which  has  not  yet 
been  detected ;    for    it    is    a    circumstance 
extremely  deserving  of   attention,  that  an 
irritable   part,  or   body,  may  be  suddenly 
deprived  of  its  irritability  by  powen 
muli,  and  yet  no  apparent  muscular 
cular  action    takes  place  at    the  time.    A 
certain  quantity  of  spirits,  taken  at  once  into 
the  stomach,  kills  almost  as  instantaneously 
as  lightning  does :    the  same  thing  may  be 
observed  of  some  poisons,  as  opium,  distilled 
laurel-water,  the  juice  of  the  cerberaahovai, 
fee.        4.  Each    irritable  part  has  stimuli 
which  are  peculiar  to  it,   and  which  are  in- 
tended to  support  its  natural  action  :  thus, 
blood,  which  is  the  stimulus  proper  to  the 
heart  and  arteries,  if,  by  any  accident,  it 
gets  into  the  stomach,  produces  sickness,  or 
vomiting.     If  the  gall,  which  is  the  natural 
stimulus  to  the  ducts  of  the  liver,  the  gall- 
bladder, and  the  intestines,  is  by  an 
dent  effused  into  the   cavity  of  the  perito- 
naeum, it  excites  too  great  action   of  the 
vessels  of  that  part,  and   induces  inflamma- 
tion.    The  urine  does  not  irritate  the  tender 
fabric  of  the  kidneys,   ureters,  or  bladder, 
except  in  such  a  degree  as  to  preserve  their 
healthy  action  ;  but  if  it  be  effused  into  &e 
cellular  membrane,  it  brings  on  such  a  vio- 
lent action  of  the  vessels  of  these  parts  as 
to  produce  gangrene.        Such    stimuli   are 
called  habitual  stimuli  of   parts.      5.  Each 
irritable  part  differ'-  from  the  rest  in 
to  the  quantity  oi  irritability  which  it  pos- 
sesses.    This  law  expla 
of  the  great  diversity  which 
the  action  of  various  irritable    parts  ;   thus 
the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion  can  remain 
a  Ion?  time  in  a  state  of  action,  and  if  it  be 
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i  (.ntuiued  as  long  as  possible,  another  con- 

ortion  of  time   is  required  I  i 
they  regain  tlic  irritability  they  lost ;    but 
the  heart  anil  arti  more  short  and 

nuddoii  action,  and  their  state  of  rest  is 
equally  so.  The  circular  muscles  of  the  in- 
testines have  also  a  quick  action  and  short 
rest.  The  urinary  bladder  does  not  fully 
regain  the  irritability  it  loses  during  its  con- 
traction for  a  considerable  space  of  time  ; 
the  vessels  which  separate  and  throw  out 
the  menstrual  discharge,  act,  in  general, 
for  three  or  four  days,  and  do  not  regain  the 
irritability  they  lose  for  a  lunar  month. 
6.  All  stimuli  produce  action  in  proportion 
to  their  irritating  powers.  As  a  person  ap- 
proaches his  hand  to  the  fire,  the  action  of 
all  the  reeseli  :ii  the  skin  is  increased,  and 
it  glows  with  heat  ;  if  the  hand  be  ap- 
proached still  nearer,  the  action  is  increased 
to  such  an  unusual  degree  as  to  occasion 
redness  and  pain  ;  and  if  it  be  continued  too 
long,  real  inflammation  takes  place ;  but 
if  this  heat  be  continued,  the  part  at  last 
loses  its  irritability,  and  a  sphacelus  or  gan- 
grene ensues.  7.  The  action  of  every  sti- 
mulus is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  frequency 
of  its  application.  A  small  quantity  of 
spirits,  taken  into  the  stomach,  increases 
the  action  of  its  muscular  coat,  and  also 
of  its  various  vessels,  so  that  digestion  is 
thereby  facilitated.  If  the  same  quantity, 
however,  be  taken  frequently,  it  loses  its 
effect.  In  order  to  product!  the  same  ef- 
fect as  at  first,  a  larger  quantity  is  necessa- 
ry;  and  hence  the  origin  of  dram-drink- 
ing, ii.  The  more  the  irritability  of  a  pail 
cumulated,  the  more  that  part  is  dis- 
i  to  be  acted  upon.  It  is  on  this  ac- 
count that  the  activity  of  all  animals,  while 
in  perfect  health,  is  much  livelier  in  the 
morning  than  at  any  other  part  of  the  day  ; 
for,  during  the  night,  the  irritability  of  the 
whole  frame,  and  especially  that  of  the 
muscles  destined  for  labour,  viz.  the  mus- 
cles for  voluntary  action,  is  re-aeeuinula- 
tcd.  The  same  law  explains  why  digestion 
goes  on  more  rapidly  the  first  hour  after 
(bod  is  swallowed  than  at  any  oilier  time  ; 
and  it  also  accounts  for  the  great  danger 
thai  accrues  to  a  famished  person  upon 
first  taking  in  food.  9.  If  the  stimuli 
which  keep  up  the  action  of  any  irritable 
body,  be  withdrawn  for  too  great  a  length 
of  time,  that  process  on  which  the  for- 
mation of  the  principle  depends  is  gradu- 
ally diminished,  and  at  last  entirely  de- 
stroyed. When  the  irritability  of  the 
in  is  too  quickly  exhausted  by  heat, 
as  is  the  case  in  certain  warm  climates, 
the  application  of  cold  invigorates  the 
frame,  because  cold  is  a  mere  diminution 
of  the  overplus  of  that  stimulus  which  was 
causing  the  rapid  consumption  of  the  prin- 
ciple. Under  such  or  similar  circumstan- 
ces, therefore,  cold  is  a  tonic  remedy  ;  but 
if.    in    a    climale   naturally  cold,  a  person 


were  to  go  into  a  cold  bath,  and  not  soon 
return  into  a  warmer  atmosphere,  it  would 
destroy  life  just  in  the  same  manner  as  ma- 
ny poor  people  who  have  no  comfortable 
dwellings  are  often  destroyed  from  being 
long  exposed  to  the  cold  in  winter.  Upon 
the  first  application  of  cold,  the.  irri- 
tability is  accumulated,  and  tl^  vascular 
system  therefore  is  exposed  tfi  great  action  : 
but,  after  a  certain  time,  all  action  is  so 
much  diminished,  that  the  process,  what- 
ever it  be,  on  which  the  formation  of  the 
irritable  principle  depends,  is  entirely  lost. 
For  further  information  on  this  interesting 
subject,  see  Dr.  Crichton  on  Mental  De- 
rangement. 

IRRITATION.  Irritaiio.  The  action 
produced  by  any  stimulus. 

I'sca.  A  sort  of  fungous  excrescence  of 
the  oak,  or  of  the  hazel,  &c.  The  ancients 
used  it  as  the  moderns  use  moxa. 

Isch^'mon.  (From  w£a>,  to  restrain,  and 
ai/ta,  blood.)  A  name  for  any  medicine 
which  restrains  or  stops  bleeding. 

Isch  A£'mum.     A  species  of  Andrnpogon. 

I'SCHl  AS.  (io-ytus :  from  nr%iov,  the  hip.) 
Sciatica.  A  rheumatic  affection  of  the  hip- 
joint.     See  R/mitnntismus. 

ISCHIA TOCE'LE.  (From  «r^«v,  the 
hip,  and  k«ad,  a  rupture.)  Ischiocelr.  An 
intestinal  rupture,  through  the  sciatic  liga- 
ments. 

ISCHIO-CAVERNO'sirS.      See  Erector  pent*. 

Is<    l  loi  k'i.K.      See  hciiiuii/cclc. 

ISCHIUM.  (From  w%/c,  the  loin;  so 
named  because  it  is  near  the  loin.)  A  bone 
of  the  pelvis  n(  the  foetus,  and  a  part  of  the 
os  irmominatum  of  the  adult.  See  Innomi- 
natum  os. 

1st  HNoi'iio  ma.      (From  /c-^voc,   slender, 

and     fesvh,     the    voice.)       A     shrillness    of 

voice  ;    but  more  frequently  a  hesitation  of 

ii,  or  a  stammering;  it  is  the  psellismv s 

ha  stuns  of  Cullcn. 

I9CHURETICA.  (From  ir^oupta,  a  sup- 
pression of  the  urine.)  Medicines  which 
relievo  a  suppression  of  the  urine. 

ISCHU'RIA.  (From  i(r%a>,  to  restrain, 
and  oupcv,  the  urine.)  A  suppression  of 
urine.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  lo- 
cales, and  order  ep isch  eses,  of  C ullen.  There 
are  four  species  of  ischuria  : 

1.  Ischuria  renalis,  coming  after  a  dis- 
ease of  the  kidneys,  with  a  troublesome 
sense  of  weight  or  pain  in  that  part. 

2.  Ischuria  ureterica,  after  a  disease  of 
the  kidneys,  with  a  sense  of  pain  or  uneasi- 
ness in  the  course  of  the  ureters. 

3.  Ischuria    vaiealis,  marked    by  a    fre- 
quent desire  to  make   water,  with  a   swell 
ing  of  the  bypogastrium,   and   pain  at  the 
neck  of  the  bladder. 

4.  Ischuria  urctltralis,  marked  by  a  fre- 
quent desire  to  make  water,  with  a  swelling 
of  the  h;>  pogastrium,  and  pain  of  some  part 
of  the  urethra. 

When  there  is  a  frequent  desire  of  making 
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water,  attended  with  much  difficulty  in 
voiding  it,  the  complaint  is  called  a  dysury, 
or  strangury  ;  and  when  there  is  a  total 
suppression  of  urine,  it  is  known  by  the 
name  of  an  ischury.  Both  ischuria  and  dysu- 
ria  are  distinguished  into  acute,  when  arising 
in  consequence  of  inflammation  ;  and  chro- 
nic, when  proceeding  from  any  other  cause, 
such  as  calculus,  &c. 

The  causes  which  give  rise  to  these  dis- 
eases, are  an  inflammation  of  the  urethra, 
occasioned  either  by  venereal  sores,  or  by  a 
use  of  acrid  injections,  tumour  or  ulcer  of 
the  prostate  gland,  inflammation  of  the 
bladder  or  kidneys,  considerable  enlarge- 
ments of  the  haemorrhoidal  veins,  a  lodge- 
ment of  indurated  feces  in  the  rectum, 
spasm  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  the  ab- 
sorption of  cantharides  applied  externally, 
or  taken  internally,  and  excess  in  drinking 
either  spirituous  or  vinous  liquors ;  but 
particles  of  gravel  sticking  at  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  or  lodging  in  the  urethra,  and 
thereby  producing  irritation,  prove  the 
most  frequent  cause.  Gouty  matter  falling 
on  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  will  sometimes 
occasion  these  complaints. 

In  dysury,  there  is  a  frequent  inclination 
to  make  water,  attended  with  a  smarting 
pain,  heat,  and  difficulty  in  voiding  it,  to- 
gether with  a  sense  of  fulness  in  the  region 
of  the  bladder.  The  symptoms  often  vary, 
however,  according  to  the  cause  which  has 
given  rise  to  it.  If  it  proceeds  from  a  cal- 
culus in  the  kidney,  or  ureter,  besides  the 
affections  mentioned,  it  will  be  accompa- 
nied with  nausea,  vomiting,  and  acute 
pains  in  the  loins  and  region  of  the  ureter 
and  kidney  of  the  side  affected.  When  a 
stone  in  the  bladder,  or  gravel  in  the  ure- 
thra, is  the  cause,  an  acute  pain  will  be  felt 
at  the  end  of  the  penis,  particularly  on  void- 
ing the  last  drops  of  urine,  and  the  stream 
of  water,  will  either  be  divided  into  two,  or 
be  discharged  in  a  twisted  manner,  not  un- 
like a  cork-screw.  If  a  scirrhus  of  the 
prostate  gland  has  occasioned  the  suppres- 
sion or  difficulty  of  urine,  a  hard,  indolent 
tumour,  unattended  with  any  acute  pain, 
may  readily  be  felt  in  the  perinseum,  or  by 
introducing  the  finger  in  ano. 

Dysury  is  seldom  attended  with  much 
danger,  unless  by  neglect,  it  should  termi- 
nate in  a  total  obstruction.  Ischury  may 
always  be    regarded  as  a  dangerous  com- 


plaint, when  it  continues  for  any  length  of 
time,  from  the  great  distention  and  often 
consequent  inflammation  which  en 
those  cases  where  neither  a  bougie  nor  a 
catheter  can  be  introduced,  the  event,  in  all 
probability,  will  be  fatal,  as  few  , 
will  submit  to  the  only  other  means  of  draw- 
ing off  the  urine  before  a  considerable  dr. 
gree  of  inflammation  and  tendency  to  gan- 
grene have  taken  place. 

Isinglass.     See  Ichthyocolla. 

Isla'ndicus  mc'scus.  See  Lichen  islan- 
dicus. 

Iso'chronos.  (From  itro;,  equal,  and 
Xpovos,  time.)  Preserving  an  equal  distance 
of  time  between  the  beats;  applied  to  the 
pulse. 

Iso'crates.  (From  wsc,  equal,  and 
Kipxnuui,  to  mix.)  Wine  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  water. 

Iso'dromus.  (From  wo?,  equal,  and 
fyo/uoc,  a  course.)     The  same  as  Isockronos. 

Isopx'rum.  (From  woe,  equal,  and  iwf, 
fire ;  so  named  from  its  flame-coloured 
flower.)     The  herb  aquilegia. 

Iso'tonus.  (From  «roc,  equal,  and  tokos, 
extension.)  Applied  to  fevers  which  are  of 
equal  strength  during  the  whole  of  the  pa- 
roxysm. 

I'SSUE.  Fonticulus.  An  artificial  ul- 
cer, intended  as  a  remedy  for  certain  mor- 
bid affections,  by  producing  a  discharge  of 
purulent  matter  from  different  parts  of  the 
body. 

I'sti.'mion.  (From  wS/xoc,  a  narrow 
piece  of  land  between  two  seas.)  The  nar- 
row passage  between  the  mouth  and  gullet : 
the  fauces. 

1'sthmus  Vieussenii.  The  ridge  sur- 
rounding the  oval  fossa,  or  remains  of  the 
foramen  ovale,  in  the  right  auricles  of  the 
human  heart. 

Ithmoi'des.     Falsely,  for  Ethmoides. 

Itinera'rium.  (From  iter,  a  way.) 
The  catheter;  also  a  staff  used  in  cutting  for 
the  stone  ;  it  is  thus  named  by  Ilildanus. 

I'va  peca'jtga.     See  Smilax  sarsaparilfo- 

Ivy.     See  Hcdera  helix. 

Ivy,  ground.     See  Glecoma  hederacea. 

Ivy-gum.     See  Hedera  helix. 

I'xia.  (From  igof,  glue.)  A  name  ot 
the  carlina,  from  its  viscous  juice.  Also,  a 
preternatural  distention  of  the  veins,  from 
i^ofjtai.  to  proceed  from. 

Ixine.     See  Carlina gummifera. 
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\  <  LA.      (Quia  prodtst  houunibas  tristi-    to  which  it  is  ve;.  eed-, 

ttajacentibus;  because  it  resists  sorrow  ;    or    of  the  Jatropha  multijida  are  of  an  oval  and 
from  ttto/xai,  to  heal.)     The  herb  pansey,  or    triangular  shape,  of    a  pale  brown  colour, 


heart's-ease. 

Jaci'nthus.     See  Hyacinthus. 

Jack-by-lkc-hedge.    See  Erysimum  alliaria. 

Jacob al'k.     (Named  because  it  was  de- 
dicated to   St.  James,  or  because  it  was  di 


are  called  purging-nuts,  and  give  out  a  simi- 
lar oil. 

Ja'tropha  ma'.vihot.  This  is  the  plant 
affording  the  Cassada  root.  Cassada.  Ca- 
cuvi.     Canave.     Cassava.     Pain  de  Mada- 


rected  to  be  gathered  about  the  feast  of  that  gasear.      Kicinus  minor.     Maniol-      Yucca. 

-aint.)     See  Senecio  Jacobma.  Mdniibar.     Aipi.      Aipima  coxera.      Aipi 

Jalap.     See  Convolvulus  jalapa.  poca.     Janipha.      The    leaves    are    boiled, 

Jala'pa      See  Convolvulus  jalapa.  and  eaten   as    we    do   spinach.       The  root 

JALATIUM.    (From  Chalapa,  or  Xalapa,  abounds    with    a    milky  juice,    and    every 

in  New  Spain,   whence    it  is  brought.)     See  part,   when    raw,   is   a   fatal    poison.      It  is 

Convolvulus  jalapa.  remarkable    that    the    poisonous  quality  is 

Jala'fpa  a'lba.     See  Convolvulus  mcco-  destroyed  by  heat :    hence  the  juice  is  boiled 

"can.  with  meat,  pepper,  &c.   into  a  wholesome 

Jamaica  bark.     See  Cinchona  caribcea.  soup,  and    what    remains   after   expressing 

Jamaica  pepper.     See  Myrlus  Pimento.  the  juice,  is  formed  into  cakes  or  meal,  the 

Ja'mblichi  sa'les.      A  preparation  with  principal  food   of    the   inhabitants.        This 

sal-ammoniac,  some     aromatic     ingredients,  plant,  which  is  a  native  of  three  quarters  of 

Aic.  so  called  from  Jamblichus,  the   inveu-  the  world,  is  one  of  the  most  advantageous 

tor  of  it.  j<>1Ls  of  providence,  entering    into  the   com- 

Ja'nitor.     (From  janua,  a  gate.)     The  position  of  innumerable   preparations  of  an 

pylorus,  so  called  from  its   being,  as  it  were,  economical  nature. 


the  door  or  entrance  of  the  intestines. 

Japan  earth.     See  Acacia  catechu. 

Japo'jhca  tk'rra.    See  Acacia  catechu. 

JARGON.     See  Zircon. 

JA'SMINUM.  (Jasmimim;  from  jas- 
iiien,  Arab,  or  from  /sv,  a  violet,  and  crp», 
odour,  on   account  of  the  line   odour  of  the 


Cassada  roots  yield  a  great  quantity  of 
starch,  called  tapioca,  exported  in  little 
lumps  by  the  Brazilians,  and  now  well 
known  to  us  as  diet  for  sick  and  weakly 
persons. 

JEBB,  Jour*,  who  born  at  London,  iu 
1736.       He    was  originally  devoted  to  tin- 


flowers.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  church,  and  after  studying  at  Cambridge, 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Diandria.  entered  into  orders,  and  obtained  a  living 
Order,  jMonogynia.  in    Norfolk  in    1764.      The  year  following 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  jessa-  he  published,  in  conjunction  with  two 
mine.  The  hWers  of  this  beautiful  plant,  friends,  a  selection  from  Newton's  Prin- 
the  Jasminum,  officinale  of  Linnaeus,  have  a  cipia,  with  notes,  which  was  highly  esteem- 
very  fragrant  smell,  and  a  bitter  taste.  They  ed.  He  soon  after  returned  to  Cambridge, 
afford,  by  distillation,  an  essential  oil,  which  and  engaged  warmly  as  an  advocate  for  a 
inch  esteemed  in  Italy  te  rub  paralytic  reform  in  church  and  state,  as  well  as  in 
limbs,  and  iu  the  cure  of  rheumatic  pains.  the  discipline  of  that  university.     At  length, 

Ja'smuTVK  OFFICINA'le.  The  systematic  in  1755,  he  resigned  all  his  offices  in  the 
name  of  the  jessamine-tree.  See  Jasmi-  church,  the  established  doctrines  of  which 
num.  he  did  not  approve  ;    and  determined   upon 

JA'THROPHA.      (Most    probably    from    entering  into  the  medical  profession.      He 

idlpoc,  a  physician  :    the  physio  nut.)'      The    soon  qualified    himself  for  this,  obtained  a 

name   of  a  genus  of  plants' in   the  Linnaean    diploma  from  St.  Andrews,  and  was  admit- 

n.      Class,    jyiona.au.      Order,    Mona-    ted  a  licentiate  of   the   London  College  of 

dtfohia.  Physicians;    and  iu  the  same  year,   1778,  he 

jA'THROi'HAcrRCAS.The  systematic,  name    was  elected  a   fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

of  a  plant  whose  seeds  resemble  the  castor-    In    1782,   lie    published  "Select  Cases    of 

I-.      Ricinus  major.     Iiicmoides.     Pi-    Paralysis  of  the  Lower  Extremities  ;"  which 

purgaru.       Pin/tones     iiulin.       Fuba    tend  to  support  the  practice  of  Mr.  Pott,  of 

vat/iurtica.         jYua      rat/mrticu    Americana,    applying  caustics  near   the  spine.     To  this 

■  V,/r  Bafbadensis.     An   oblong  black    seed,    work  is  added,  an  interesting  description  of 

the  produce  of  the  Jatropha  curcas;    foliis    a  very  rare  disease,  catalepsy.    The  warm th 

cordata  angulatis  of  Linnaeus.     It  affords  a    of    his  political    sentiments,    however,    ob- 

quantity  of  oil,   which    is  riven,  in   many    structed  his  professional  career ;     and  the- 

as  the  castor-oil  is  in  this  country,   various  fatigues  and  anxieties,  to  which  h<- 
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exposed  himself,  in  order  to  further  ins  be- 
nevolent designs,  exhausted  his  constitution 
so  much,  that  he  sunk  a  premature  victim 
in  1786. 

Jecora'ria.  (From  jecur,  the  liver  ;  so 
named  from  its  supposed  efficacy  in  diseases 
of  the  liver.)  See  Marchantia  polymorpha. 
Also  a  name  given  to  a  vein  in  the  right 
hand,  because  it  was  usually  opened  in  dis- 
eases of  the  liver. 

Jecora'ria  vena.     The  hepatic  vein. 

Je'cur.     (-cinoris,  neut.)     The  liver. 

Je'cpr  uteri'num.  The  Placenta  is, 
by  some,  thus  called,  from  the  supposed  si- 
militude of  its  office  with  that  of  the  liver. 

JEJU'NUM.  (From  jejunus,  empty-) 
Jejunum intcstinum.  The  second  portion  of 
the  small  intestines,  so  called  because  it  is 
mostly  found  empty.     See  Intestines. 

JELLY.  Gelatine.  Modern  chemists 
have  given  this  name  to  the  mucilaginous 
substance,  very  soluble  in  water,  and  not  at 
all  in  spirits  of  wine,  that  is  obtained  from 
all  the  soft  and  white  parts  of  animals,  such 
as  the  membranes,  tendons,  aponeuroses, 
cartilages,  ligaments,  and  skin,  by  boiling 
them  in  water.  It  the  decoction  of  these 
be  sufficiently  evaporated,  it  affords  a  dry, 
brittle,  transparent  substance,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  glue,  which  is  im- 
pure Gelatine. 

Jerusalem  cowslips.  See  Pulmonaria  of- 
ficinalis. 

Jerusalem  oak.     See  Chenopodium  bolrys. 

Jerusalem  sage.  See  Pulmonaria  ojfici- 
r.alis. 

Jessamine.     See  Jasminvm. 

Jesuita'nus  co'rtex.  {Jesuitanus;  from 
jesuila,  a  Jesuit.)  A  name  of  the  Peruvian 
bark,  because  it  was  first  introduced  into 
Europe  by  Father  de  Lugo,  a  Jesuit.  See 
Cinchona. 

Jesui'ticus  co'rte\.     See  Cinchona. 

Jesuit's  bark.     See  Cinchona. 

Jet.  A  black  bitumen,  hard  and  com- 
pact, like  certain  stones,  found  in  great  abun- 
dance in  various  parts  of  France,  Sweden, 
Germany,  and  Ireland.  It  is  brilliant  and 
vitreous  in  its  fracture,  and  capable  of  ta- 
king a  good  polish  by  friction,  it  attracts  light 
substances,  and  appears  to  be  electric,  like 
amber ;  hence  it  lias  been  called  black  am- 
ber ;  it  has  no  smell,  but  when  heated  it  ac- 
quires one  like  bitumen  judaicum. 

Jew's  pitch.     See  Bitumen  judaicum. 

John's  wort.     See  Hypericum. 

Jcdicato'rius.  (From  judico,  to  dis- 
cern.) An  obsolete  term  applied  to  sy- 
nocha  of  four  days,  because  its  termination 
may  certainly  be  foreseen. 

JUGA'LE  OS.  (Jugalis;  from  jugum, 
;t  yoke,  from  its  resemblance,  or  because 
it  is  articulated  to  the  bone  of  the  upper 
jaw,  like  a  yoke.)  Os  make.  Os  zygoma- 
licuin.  The  ossa  malarum  are  the  promi- 
se bones  whi*ii   form   fhfe  unp^r 


thfi  cheeks.     They  are  sitim  • 
under  the  eyes,  and  make  part  of  the  orbits, 
Each  of  these  bones  has  three  surfa  >■> 
considered.      One   of  these   is  exterior  and 
somewhat  convex.     The  second  is  superior 
and  concave,  serving  to  form  the  lower  and 
lateral  parts  of  the  orbit.     The  third,  which 
is  posterior,   is   very  unequal  and  concave, 
for  the  lodgment  of  the   lower  part  (if  tin 
temporal  muscle.     Each  of  these  bom 
be    described    as     having    four    pn 
formed  by  their  four  angles.    Two  of  these 
may  be  called  orbitar  processes.     The  supe- 
rior one  is  connected  with  the  orbital 
of  the   os    frontis ;     and    the    inferior  one 
with   the    malar  process   of   the  maxillary 
bone.     The  third  is  connecU  d  with  I 
poral  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone  ;  and  the, 
fourth  forms  a  bony  arch,  by  its  connexion 
with  the  zygomatic   process  of  the  temporal 
bone.     In  infants,  these  bones  are  entire  and 
completely  ossified. 

JU'GLANS.  (Quasi  Jovis  glans,  the 
royal  fruit,  from  its  magnitude.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  iu  the  Linnseati 
system.  Class,  Moncecia.  Order,  Polyan- 
dria.     The  walnut-tree. 

2.  The  pharmaeopooial  name  of  the  wal- 
nut.     See  Juglans  rcgia. 

Ju'gt.ans  re'gia.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  walnut-tree.  The  tree  which  bears 
the  walnut  is  the  Juglans ;  foliolis  malibut 
glabris  subserratis  subccqualibus,  of  Linnaeus. 
It  is  a  native  of  Persia,  but  cultivated  in  this 
country.  The  unripe  fruit,  which  has  an  as- 
tringent bitterish  taste,  and  has  been  long 
employed  as  a  pickle,  is  the  part  which  was 
directed  for  medicinal  use  by  the  London 
College,  on  account  of  its  anthelmintic  vir- 
tues. An  extract  of  the  green  fruit 
most  convenient  preparation,  as  it  maybe 
kept  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  and  made 
agreeable  to  the  stomach  of  ihe  patient,  by 
mixing  it  with  cinnamon  water. 

The  putamen  or  green  rind  of  the  walnut, 
has  been  celebrated  as  a  powerful  anti- 
venereal  remedy,  for  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half;  and  Petrus  Borellus  has  given 
directions  for  a  decoction  not  unlike  that 
which  is  commonly  called  the  Lisbon  diet- 
drink,  in  which  the  walnut,  with  its  green 
bark,  forms  a  principal  ingredient.  Ra- 
mazzini,  whose  works  were  published  early 
in  the  present  century,  has  likewise  in- 
formed us,  that  in  his  time  the  green  rind  of 
the  walnut  was  esteemed  a  good  anti-vene- 
real remedy  in  England.  This  part  of  the 
walnut  has  been  much  used  in  decoctions, 
during  the  last  fifty  years,  both  in  the  green 
and  dried  state;  it  has  been  greatly  re- 
commended by  writers  on  the  continent, 
as  well  as  by  those  of  our  own  country ; 
and  is,  without  doubt,  a  very  useful  addi- 
tion to  the  decoction  of  the  woods.  Mr. 
Pearson  has  employed  it  during  many  years 
in  those  cases  where  pains  in  the  limbs  and 
induration's  of  the  membranes  have 
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••d,  alter  the  venereal  disease  has  been  cor- 
ed by  mercury  ;  and  he  informs  us,  that 
lie  has  seldom  directed  it  without  manifest 
advanl 

Brambilla  and  Girtanner  also  contend 
for  the  anti-venereal  virtues  of  the  green 
bark  of  the  walnut;  but  the  result  of  Mr. 
I'.'s  experience  will  not  permit  him  to  add 
his  testimony  to  theirs.  I  have  given  il . 
he,  in  as  large  doses  as  the  stomach  could 
retain,  and  for  as  long  a  time  as  the 
Ogth  of  the  patients,  and  the  nature 
o{  their  complaints,  would  permit ;  but  I 
have  uniformly  observed,  that  if  they  who 
take  it  be  not  previously  cured  of  lues 
venerea,  the  peculiar  symptoms  will  appear, 
and  proceed  in  their  usual  course,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  powers  of  this  medicine.  The 
Decoctum  Lueilanicum  may  be  given  with 
great  advantage  in  many  of  those  cutaneous 
diseases  which  are  attended  with  aridity  of 
the  skin  ;  and  I  have  had  some  opportunities 
of  observing,  that  when  the  putamen  of  the 
walnut  has  been  omitted,  either  intention- 
ally or  by  accident,  the  same  good  effects 
have  not  followed  the  taking  of  the  decoc- 
tion, as  when  it  contained  this  ingredient. 
See  Juglans, 

JUGULAR    VEINS.     (Fence  jugulares ; 
irom   jugulum,  the   throat.)      T'hesc    veins 
run  from  the  head  down   the   sides  of  the 
neck,  and  are  divided,  from  their  situation, 
into  external  and  internal.     Thee  J  t<  mal,  or 
superficial  jugular  rem,    receives  the  blood 
from  the  frontal,  angular,  temporal,  auricu- 
lar,   sublingual,    or    ranine,    and   occipital 
veins.     The  internal,  or  deep-sealed  jugular 
vein,-  receives   the   blood   from   the    lateral 
sinuses  of  the   dura   mater,    the  laryngeal 
and  pharyngeal  veins.  Both  jugulars    unite, 
and  form,  with   the  subclavian  vein,  the  su- 
perior  vena  cava,  which   terminates   in    the 
superior  part  of  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart. 
Ju'gvlum.     (From  jugum,  a  yoke;  be- 
cause the  yoke  is    fastened   to   this  part.) 
The  throat,  or  anterior  part  of  the  neck. 
Ju'jubf.s.     See  Jujuba. 
Ju'jUByK.     (Arab.)       Jujubes.      A  half- 
dried  fruit  of  the  plum  kind,  about  the  size 
and  shape  of  an  olive,  the   produce  of  the 
Rhamnus  zizyphus  of   Linnaeus.    Jujubes, 
when  in  perfection,  have  an  agreeable  sweet 
taste,  and  in  the   southern  parts  of  En. 
where  they  arc  common,   they  make  an  ar- 
offood  in  their  recent  state,  and  of  me- 
v.hen  half  dried. 
July/lowers.     See  DianthusCaryophylhis. 
JUNCKEIt,    GoTTLOB  John,  was   born 
a    1680  at  Londorff  in  Hesse.     After  the 
p   studies,  he    graduated    at   Halle    in 
1718;  and  became  afterward   a  distinguish- 
ed  professor  there,  as  well  as  physician  to 
the  public  hospital.     His  works,  which  are 
chiefly  compilations,  have    been   much  es- 
•  1,  and  are   still  occasionally  referred 
illy  as  giving  a  compendious  view 


oi  the  doctrines  of  Stahl,  which  he  espoused 
and  taught.  He  has  given  a  "  Conspectus" 
of  medicine,  of  surgery,  of  chemistry,  and 
of  several  other  departments  of  professional 
knowledge;  also  many  academical  theses 
on  medical,  ehirurgieal,  and  philosophical 
subjects.     He  died  in  1759. 

Jc'kccs    odora'tus.      See    Andropogon 
Schananthusi 
Juniper.     See  Juniperus. 
Juniper  gum.     See  Juniperus. 
JUNITERUS.     (Juniperus;     from    ju- 
venis,  young,    and    pario,  to    bring    forth ; 
so    called    because   it  produces   its    young 
berries  while  the  old  ones  are  ripening.)     1. 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants   in  the  Lin- 
nffian    system.       Class,     Dioccia.      Order, 
Monadflp/na. 

2.  The  pharmaeopocial  name  of  the  com- 
mon juniper.     See  Juniperus  communis. 

Juni'perus  comml'ms.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  juniper-tree.  Juniperus ;  foliis 
ternis  patenlibus  mucronatit,  baecis  longivn- 
bus,  of  Linnaeus.  Both  the  tops  and  ber- 
ries of  this  indigenous  plant  are  directed 
in  our  pharmacopoeia?,  but  the  latter  are 
usually  preferred,  and  are  brought  chiefly 
from  Holland  and  Italy.  Of  their  efficacy 
as  a  stomachic,  carminative,  diaphoretic, 
and  diuretic,  there  are  several  relations 
by  physicians  of  great  authority  :  and  me- 
dical writers  have  also  spoken  of  the  utility 
of  the  juniper  in  nephritic,  cases,  uterine 
obstructions,  scorbutic  affections,  and  some 
cutaneous  diseases.  Our  pharmacopoeias 
direct  the  essential  oil,  and  a  spirituous 
distillation  of  the  berries,  to  be  kept  in  the 
shops.  From  this  tree  is  also  obtained  a 
concrete  resin,  which  has  been  called  san- 
daraeh,  or  gum  juniper.  It  exudes  in 
white  tears,  more  transparent  than  mastich. 
It  is  almost  totally  soluble  in  alkohol,  with 
which  it  forms  a  white  varnish  that  dries 
nly.  Reduced  to  powder  it  is  called 
pOtcnce,  which  prevents  ink  from  sinking 
into  paper  from  which  the  exterior  coating 
or  si/e  has  been  scraped  away. 

Juniperus  l\'cia.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  w  huh  affords  the  true  frankin- 
cense. Olibanum.  Thus.  Frankincense. 
This  drug  has  received  different  appella- 
tions, according  to  its  different  appearances  ; 
the  single  tears  are  called  simply  olibanvin., 
or  thus;  when  two  are  joined  together,  thus 
mascuban  ;  and  when  two  are  very  large. 
thus  ftmimnum;  if  several  adhere  to  the 
b&rk,  thus  eortieasum  ;  the  fine  powder  which 
rubs  off  from  the  tears,  mkathuris;  and  the 
coarser,  manna  limns.  The  gum-resin  that 
is  so  called,  is  the  juice  of  the  J,imr 
li/ria:  folus  ternis  mulique  itnbricaHs  watis 
obtus,s\  and  is  brought  from  Turkey  and  the 
Indies;  but  that  which  comes  from 
India  is  less  esteemed.  It  is  said  to  ooze 
spontaneously  from  the  bark  of  the  tree,  ap- 
r^aring  in  dropsy  teari  yeUaWish, 
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and  sometimes  of  a  reddish  colour.  Oliba- 
num  has  a  moderately  strong,  and  not  very 
agreeable  smell,  and  a  bitterish,  somewhat 
pungent  taste  :  in  chewing,  it  sticks  to  the 
teeth,  becomes  white,  and  renders  the 
saliva  milky.  Laid  on  a  redhot  iron,  it 
readily  catches  flame,  and  burns  with  a 
strong  diffusive  and  not  unpleasant  smell. 
On  trituration  with  water,  the  greatest 
part  of  it  dissolves  into  a  milky  liquor, 
which,  on  standing,  deposites  a  portion  of 
resinous  matter.  The  gummy  and  resinous 
parts  are  nearly  in  equal  proportions  ;  and 
though  rectified  spirit  dissolves  less  of  the 
olibanum  than  water,  it  extracts  nearly  all 
its  active  matter.  In  ancient  times,  oliba- 
num seems  to  have  been  in  great  repute 
in  affections  of  the  head  and  breast,  coughs, 
haemoptysis,  and  in  various  fluxes,  both 
uterine  and  intestinal ;  it  was  also  much 
employed  externally.  Recourse  is  now  sel- 
dom had  to  this  medicine,  which  is  super- 
seded by  myrrh,  and  other  articles  of  the 
resinous  kind.  It  is,  however,  esteemed 
by  many  as  an  adstringent,  and  though  not 
in  general  use,  is  considered  as  a  valuable 
medicine  in  fluor  albus,  and  debilities  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines  :  applied  exter- 
nally in  the  form  of  plaster,  it  is  said  to  be 
corroborant,  Sec.  and  with  this  intention  it 
torms  the  basis  of  the  emplaslrumiiiuris. 

Jimi'PERUS  saei'na.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  savine-tree.  Sabina.  Sainna. 
Sabina  xtcrilis.  Bratku.  Common  or  barren 
Savin.  Juniperus  sabina;  foiiis  oppositis 
trectis  decurrentibus,  opposilionibus  pyxid(U 
lis,  of  Linnaeus.  Savin  is  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe  and  the  Levant ;  it  lias  long 
been  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  and  from 
producing  male  and  female  flowers  on  sepa- 
rate plants  it  was  formerly  distinguished  into 
the  barren  and  berry-bearing  savin.  The 
leaves  and  tops  of  this  plant  have  a  mode- 
rately strong  smell  of  the  disagreeable  kind, 
find  a  hot,  bitterish,  acrid  taste.  They  give 
out  groat  part  of  their  active  matter  to  wa- 
tery liquors,  and  the  whole  to  rectified  spi- 
rit. Distilled  with  water,  they  yield  a  large 
quantity  of  essential  oil.  Decoctions  of  the 
leaves,  freed  from  the  volatile  principle 
by  inspissation  to  the  consistence  of  an  ex- 
trnct,  retain  a  considerable  share  of  their 
pungency  ami  warmth  along  with  their  bit- 
terness, and  have  some  degree  of  smell,  but 
not  resembling  that  of  the  plant  itself.  On 
inspissating  the  spirituous  tincture,  there 
remains  an  extract  consisting  of  two  dis- 
tinct substances,  of  which  one  is  yellow, 
unctuous,  or  oily,  bitterish,  and  very  pun- 
gent; the  other  black,  resinpus,  less  pun- 
gent, and  sub-astringent.  Savin  is  a  pow- 
erful and  active  medicine,  and  has  been 
long  reputed  the  most  efficacious  in  the 
materia  medica,  for  producing  a  determi- 
nation to  the  uterus,  and  thereby  proving 
fjlimenagogue  ■  if  hpats   and  stimulates 
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whole  system  very  considerably,; 
to  promote  the  fluid  secretions,      'i 
which    this     plant  possesses    (observes  Dr. 
Woodville)  in  opening  uterine  obi 
is  considered  to  be  so  great,  that  we  are  told 
it  has  been  frequently   employed,  and  with 
too   much   success,    for    purposes  the   n 
infamous    and     unnatural.      It  seems  pro- 
bable, however,  that  its  effects  in  this 
have  been   somewhat    over-rated,    as  it 
found,  very  frequently,  to  fail  as  an  en 
nagogue,   though  this,    in  some 
may  be  ascribed   to   the  smallness  of  the 
dose    in    which   it  has    been  usually  pre- 
scribed by  physicians;  for  Dr.  Cullen  ob- 
serves, "  that  savin    is   a    very    acrid  and 
heating   substance,    and  I   have  been  often, 
on    account  of   these    qualities,    prevented 
from  employing  it  in  the  quantity  nece^ 
to  render    it  emmenagogue.     I   must  own, 
however,  that    it   shows  a   more  powei 
determination  to  the  uterus  than  any  other 
plant  I   have  employed;    but  I  have  bi 
frequently    disappointed    in  this,  and    its 
heating  qualities    always  require   a  great 
deal  of  caution."     Dr.    Home    appears  to 
have  had  very  great  success  with  this  iw- 
dicine,    for    in    five    cases  of  amenon 
which  occurred  at  the   Royal  Infirmai 
Edinburgh,  four  were  cured  by  the  sabina, 
which  lie  gave  in  powder  from  a  scruple  to 
a  drachm  twice  a   day.     He  says  it  is  well 
suited   to  the  debile,  but    improper  in  ple- 
thoric habits,  and  therefore  orders  repeated 
bleedings  before    its  exhibition.     Com 
people   give  the  juice   from  the  leaves  and 
young  tops  of   savin  mixed  with  milk  to 
their    children     in     order    to.  destroy  the 
worms  ;  it  generally  opera.es  by  stool,  and 
brings  them  away  with  it.    The  leaves 
small,  and  given  to  horses,  mixed  with  their 
corn,  destroy   the    bots.     Externally  savin 
is    recommended    as  an    escharotic  to 
ulcers,   syphilitic  warts,  &c.     A  strong  de- 
coction of  the  plant  in  lard  and  wax  torms 
a    useful  ointment    to  keep   up  a  constant 
discharge   from  blisters,  &c.     Se 
Sabina. 

Jc'piTER.  The  ancient  chemical  name 
of  tin,  because  supposed  under  the  govern- 
ment of  that  planet. 

JURIN,    James,    was,     during    several 
years,  an   active   member  and  Secretary  ol 
the  Royal  Society,  and  at  his  death  in  1750, 
President  of  the  College  of  Physicians.    He. 
distinguished   himself  by  a  serie 
teen  dissertations,   printed  in  the  Philosophi- 
cal Transactions,  and  afterward  as  a  sepa- 
rate work,  in  which  mathematical  scii 
was  applied  with  considerable  acutenes 
physiological  subjects.     These  papers,  how- 
ever, involved  him  in  several  philosophic;.! 
controversies    concerning  the  force  of  the 
heart,  &c.     He   was  a  warm  advocate  for 
the  practice  of  inoculation,  which  he  proved 
gretjtlv  to  lessen  the  violence  of  the  - 
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pnx :  but  he  did  not  anticipate  that  it  would  dicines,  or  assistances  of  any  kind,  which  re- 

'    the   mortality  upon  the  whole,  by  lieve  a  distemper. 

up   the  injection,  while  many  re-  Juxtangi'na.      (From  juxla,  near,  and 

tamed  their  prejudices  agauut  adopting  it.  angina,  a  quinsy.)     A  disease  resembling  a 

Jcva'ntia.     (From  juvo,  to  assist.)     Me-  quinsy. 
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t  EMPFER,  Engelbert,  was  born  in 
10.31  at  Lippe  in  Westphalia.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  Sweden,  and  being  eager  to  travel, 
accompanied  the  Swedish  Ambassador,  Fab- 
ricius,  to  Persia  as  Secretary  :  on  whose  de- 
parture from  Ispahan  after  two  years  he  ob- 
tained the  appointment  of  chief  surgeon  to 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company  ;  and  was 
thus  enabled  to  penetrate  as  far  as  Siam  and 
Japan,  and  cleared  up  the  Geography  of  these 
<  ouotrieB,  which  was  very  imperfectly 
known  before.  On  his  return  to  Europe  in 
1694,  he  graduated  at  Leyden,  and  settled 
in  his  own  country  ;  he  was  afterward  ap- 
pointed physician  to  his  sovereign,  and  con* 
tinned  engaged  in  practice,  and  in  compo- 
sing several  works,  till  his  death  in  1716.  In 
lus  Inaugural  Dissertation,  among  other  sub- 
i  elating  to  medicine,  he  notices  a  me- 
thod of  curing  colic  among  the  Japanese 
by  puncture  with  a  needle.  But  his  great 
work  entitled  "  Amaenitates  Exotica?,''  is 
more  especially  esteemed  for  its  botanical 
information,  and  authentic  details,  relating 
to  the  history  and  manners  of  Persia,  <5cc. 
His  History  of  Japan,  of  which  there  is  an 
English  translation  in  folio,  is  highly  valued 
accuracy  and  fidelity. 
K^.Mi'KK.HiA  (Iai.a'nga.  The  plant 
which  affords  the  greater  galangal  root. 

i  ,  i  i.ia  itonj'.\DA.   The  systematic 
of  the    plant  which  affords  the  offi- 
cinal  zedoary.      Zedoaria.    Kumpfcna,  fu- 
lanceolalis  petiolalis,  of  Linnaeus.     The 
of  this  plant  are  brought  to  us  in  long 
piece:-  abput  the  thickness  of  the  little  finger, 
two  or  three  inches  in  length,  bent,  rough, 
and    angular;    or    in   roundish   pieces    about 
an  inch  in  diameter,  of  an  ash  colour  on  the 
ide,  and  white  within.     They  have  an 
eable  camphoraceous  smell,  and  a  bit- 
i    aromatic    taste.      Though    formerly 
much    esteemed    against    rheumatic    affec- 
tions, they  are  at  present  thought  to  possess 
very  little  medicinal  powers,  although  they 
hud  a  place  in  the  confectio  aromatica  of  the 
i  Pharmacopoeia. 
iiii  o'LEUM.     See  Melaleuca. 
Ka'li.     (Arab.)     The  Kali  of  the  phar- 
■  table  alkali  or  potash. 


Ka'li  aceta'tum.    See  Polassa  acelas. 

Ka'li  aera'tuji.     See  Polassat  carbonas. 

Ka'i.i  ahsemca'tum.  A  preparation  of 
arsenic,  composed  of  the  vegetable  alkali  and 
the  acid  of  arsenic. 

Ka'i.i  citra'tum.  Jllkalivegetabile,succo 
eitri  satvralum.  This  neutral  saline  liquor, 
a  citrate  of  potash,  is  made  by  saturating 
prepared  kali  with  lemon  juice.  It  is  the 
base  of  the  saline  draught ;  it  possesses  ner- 
vine and  sudorific  properties ;  and  is  ex- 
hibited in  rheumatism,  catarrh,  and  most 
febrile  diseases. 

Ka'li  prjepara'tum.  Sec  Potassa  sul- 
carbonas. 

Ka'li  purum.     See  Pulassa  fusa. 

Ka'i.i  sulphura'tum.  See  Sulphvretum 
potassw. 

Ka'li  tartariza'tum.     See  Polassa: tar- 

tras. 

Ka'li  vitriola'tdm.  See  Potassx  sul- 
phas. 

KEILL,  James,  was  bom  in  Scotland, 
1673.  After  going  through  the  proper 
studies  abroad,  and  especially  attending  to 
anatomy,  he  was  enabled  to  lecture  on  that 
it.  with  great  reputation  in  both  the 
English  universities,  and  received  an  hono- 
rary degree  at  Cambridge.  During  this  pe- 
riod he  published  a  Compendium  of  Anato- 
my, chiefly  from  Cowper.  In  1703  he  settled 
in  practice  at  Northampton  ;  and  three  years 
after  sent  to  the  Royal  Society  an  account 
of  the  dissection  of  a  man,  reputed  to  have 
been  130  years  of  age;  which  agreed  very 
much  with  what  Harvey  iound  in  old  Parr. 
He  was  well  skilled  in  mathematics,  which 
he  applied  to  the  explanation  of  the  laws  of 
the  animal  economy.  In  170!!  he  published 
"  An  Account  of  Animal  Secretion,  the 
Quantity  of  Blood  in  the  Human  Body,  and 
Muscular  Motion."  To  which,  in  a  second 
edition,  he  added  an  Essay  on  the  Force  of 
the  Heart.  This  engaged  him  in  a  contro- 
versy with  Dr.  J urin,  which  was  carried  on 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  (Dr.  Keill 
being  then  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society) 
till  the  period  of  his  premature  death  in 
1719,  occasioned  by  a  cancer  in  the  mouth, 
to  which  he  had  applied  the  cautery, 
without  any  relief. 
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Kei'ri.     See  Cheiranthus. 

KELP.  The  impure  mineral  alkali 
which  is  obtained  in  this  country  by  burn- 
ing marine  plants. 

Kerato  pharyngje'us.  (From  mpitt,  a 
horn,  and  pctfuyg,  the  pharynx.)  A  muscle  so 
named  from  its  shape,  and  insertion  in  the 
pharynx. 

Ke'rmes.  (Chermah,  Arab.)  Granum 
tinctorium.  Coccus  baphica.  Round  red- 
dish grains,  about  the  size  of  peas,  found  in 
Spain,  Italy,  and  the  south  of  France,  adher- 
ing to  the  branches  of  the  scarlet  oak.  They 
are  the  nidus  of  a  minute  red  animalcule, 
called  Coccus  quercus  ilicis,  of  Linnaeus.  The 
confeciio  alkermes,  now  obsolete,  was  prepared 
with  these,  which  possess  corroborant  and 
adstringent  virtues. 

Ke'rmes  minera'lis.  A  preparation  of 
antimony,  so  termed  from  its  resemblance  in 
colour  to  the  insect  of  that  name.  It  is  now 
disused  in  medicine,  and  gives  place  to  the 
other  preparations  of  antimony.  See  Hydro- 
sulphuretum  stibii  rubrum. 

Kernel  wort.     See  Scrophularia  nodosa. 

Ke'rva.     (Kcrvah,  Arab.)     The  ricinus, 

KETCHUP.  The  prepared  liquor  of  the 
mushroom. 

KEYSER'S  PILLS.  A  once  celebrated 
mercurial  medicine,  the  method  of  preparing 
which  was  purchased  by  the  French  govern- 
ment, and  has  since  been  published  by  M. 
Richard.  The  hydrargyrus  acetatus  is  con- 
sidered as  an  adequate  substitute  for  the 
more  elaborate  form  of  Keyser.  M.  Richard 
concludes  his  account  of  Keyser's  pill*  with 
observing,  that  he  considers  it  tn.  ixr,  without 
exception,  the  most  effectual  remedy  for  the 
venereal  disease  hitherto  discovered.  But 
further  trials  of  this  remedy  do  not  justify 
the  sanguine  accounts  of  its  properties ; 
though  it  may  sometimes  succeed  when 
some  of  the  other  mercurial  preparations 
have  failed. 

Kibes.     A  name  for  chilblains. 

KIDNEY.  (Ren,  -nis.  m.)  An  abdo- 
minal viscus,  shaped  like  a  kidney-bean, 
that  secretes  the  urine.  There  are  two  kid- 
neys. One  is  situated  in  each  lumbar  re- 
gion, near  the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  behind 
the  peritoneum.  This  organ  is  composed 
of  three  substances;  a  cortical,  which  is 
external,  and  very  vascular;  a  tubulous, 
which  consist*  of  email  tubes,  and  a  papil- 


ious    substance,   which    is    the    innermost. 
The  kidneys  are  generally  surrounded  with 
more  or  less  adipose   membrane,  and  they 
have  also  a  proper    membrane,  mtmbrana 
propria,    which  is  closely  accreted   to  the 
cortical  substance.     The  renal  arteries,  call- 
ed also  emulgents,  proceed  from  thi 
The  veins  evacuate  their  blood  into 
cending  cava.     The  absorbents  accompany 
the  blood-vessels,  and  terminate  in  the  tho- 
racic duct.     The  nerves  of  the  kidn 
branches  of  the  eighth  pair  and  great  inter- 
costal.    The  excretory  duct  of  this  * 
called  the  ureter.     At  the  middle  of  the  kid- 
ney, where  the  blood-vessels  enter  it,  i^  a 
large   membranous   bag,  called  tin 
which  diminishes  like  a  funnel,  and  forms  a 
long    canal,   the    ureter,    that   conveys  the 
urine  from  the  kidney  to  the  bladder,  which 
it  perforates  obliquely. 

Kikekunemalo.  A  pure  resin,  very  si- 
milar  to  copal,  but  of  a  more  beautiful 
whiteness  and  transparency.  It  is  brought 
from  America,  where  it  is  said  to  be  used  me- 
dicinally, in  the  cure  of  hysteria,  tetanus, 
&c.  It  forms  the  most  beautiful  of  all  var- 
nishes. 

Ki'ki.     (Kike,  Arabian.)     See  R<> 

Ki'na  ki  na.     See  Cinchona. 

Ki'nic  a'cid.  This  name  has  been  given 
by  Vauquelin  to  a  peculiar  acid,  obtained 
from  Cinchona. 

Kinki'iva.     See  Cinchona. 

KINO.  (Indian.)  Gummi  gambiense. 
Gummi  rubrum  adslringens  gambiense.  The 
tre©  from  which  this  resin  is  obtained,  though 
not  botanically  ascertained,  is  known  to 
grow  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Gambia,  in 
Africa.  On  wounding  its  bark,  the  fluid 
kino  immediately  issues,  drop  by  drop,  and, 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  is  formed  into  hard 
masses.  It  is  in  appearance  very  like  the 
resin  called  Sanguis  draconis ;  much  redder, 
more  firm,  resinous,  and  adstringent  than 
catechu.  It  is  now  in  common  us< 
one  of  the  most  efficacious  vegetable  ad- 
stringents,  or  styptics,  in  the  materia  me- 
dica.  Its  dose  is  from  twenty  to  thirty 
grains. 

Knee-holly.     See  Ruscus. 

Knee-pan.     See  Patella. 

Koi/ro.  (Polonese.)  The  plica  polonr- 
ca,  or  plaited  hair. 

Kvwa'nche.     See  Cynanch'\ 
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Jj A'BD  ANURL    See  Cistus  creticus. 

La'bia  lepori'na.  {Leporina ;  from 
kpus,  a  hare,  resembling  a  hare.)  The 
hare-lip. 

LABORATOTUUM.  (From  laboro, 
to  labour.)  A  place  properly  fitted  up  for 
the  performance  of  chemical  operations. 

LABYRINTH.  That  part  of  the  in- 
ternal ear  behind  the  cavity  of  the  tympa- 
num ;  it  is  constituted  by  the  cochlea,  ves- 
tibulum,  and  semicircular  canals. 

LAC.     {Lac,  -lis.  n.) 

1.  Milk.     See  Milk. 

2.  The  name  of  a  vegetable  substance. 
Sec  Lacca. 

Lac  ammowi'aci.  See  Mistura  ammo- 
niaci. 

Lac  amv'cdai..*:.  A  very  pleasant,  cool- 
ing, demulcent  drink,  calculated  to  allevi- 
ate ardor,  urinae,  and  strangury.  It  forms  a 
pleasant  ptisan  in  coughs,  hoarsenesses,  and 
catarrhs.     See  Mistura  amygdalarum. 

Lac  assafce'tidje.  See  Mislura  assafoz- 
lidir.. 

Lac  sulfhuris.  See  Sulphur  pracipi- 
latum. 

La'cca.  (From  lakah,  Arab.)  Gumma 
Laccm.  Stick-lac.  Gum-lac.  Seed-lac. 
shell-lac.  The  impropor  n.ajac  of  gum-lac 
is  given  to  a  concrete  brittle  substance,  of 
a  dark  red  colour,  brought  from  the  East 
Indies,  incrustated  on  the  twigs  of  the  Cro- 
ton  lacciferum  ;  fohis  ovatis  lomentosis  serru- 
latis  prtiolatis,  calycibus  lomentosis,  of  Lin- 
naeus, where  it  is  deposited  by  a  small  in- 
sect, at  present  not  scientifically  known. 
It  is  found  in  very  great  quantities  on  the 
uncultivated  mountains  on  both  sides  the 
f  ianges  ;  and  is  of  great  use  to  the  natives 
in  various  works  of  art,  as  varnish,  paint- 
ing, dying,  &c.  When  the  resinous  mut- 
ter is  broken  off  the  wood  into  small  pieces 
or  grains,  it  is  termed  secd-lac,  and  when 
melted  ami  formed  into  flat  plates,  shell- 
lac.  This  substance  is  chiefly  employed  for 
making  sealing-wax.  A  tincture  of  it  is 
in  mended  as  an  antiscorbutic  to  wash 
the  gums. 

\ciikyma    abie'cna.       See    Terebin- 
'hina  argenioratentis. 

LA'CHRYM-fi.  The  tears.  A  limpid 
fluid  lecreted  by  the  lachrymal  gland,  and 
Bowing  on  the  surface  of  the  eye. 

LACHRYMAL     BONE.      See   Unguis 

OS. 

LACHRYMAL  DUCTS.  Ductus 
■i/males.  The  excretory  ducts  of  the 
lachrymal  gland,  which  open  upon  the  in- 
ternal surface  of  the  upper  eyelid. 

MCHRVMU,     GLAND.        Gland"'" 


lachrymalis.  A  glomerate  gland,  situated 
above  the  external  angle  of  the  orbit,  in  a 
peculiar  depression  of  the  frontal  bone.  It 
secretes  the  tears,  and  conveys  them  to  the 
eye  by  its  excretory  ducts,  which  are  six  or 
eight  in  number. 

LACHRYMAL  NERVE.  The  fifth 
pair  of  nerves  from  the  head  is  divided  into 
several  branches,  the  first  of  which  is  called 
the  orbitary  branch  ;  this  is  divided  into 
three  more,  the  third  of  which  is  called  the 
lachrymal  branch  ;  it  goes  off  chiefly  to  the 
lachrymal  gland. 

Laco'nicum.  (Because  they  were  much 
used  by  the  people  of  Laconia.)  A  stove 
or  sweating-room. 

LACTATION.  (From  lacteo,  to  suckle.) 
The  giving  suck. 

LACTATES.  Salts  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  acid  of  sour  whey,  or  lactic 
acid,  with  different  bases ;  thus  lactate  of 
potash,  &c. 

LACTEALS.  Vasa  lactea.  The  ab- 
sorbents of  the  mesentery,  which  originate 
in  the  small  intestines,  and  convey  the  chyle 
from  thence  to  the  thoracic  duct.  They  are 
very  tender  and  transparent  vessels,  pos- 
sessed of  an  infinite  number  of  valves,  which, 
when  distended  with  chyle,  a  milky  or  lac- 
teal iiuid,  g-ive  them  a  knotty  appearance. 
They  arise  from  trie  internal  surface  of  the 
villous  coat  of  the  small  intoutines,  perforate 
the  other  coats,  and  form  a  kind  of  net-work, 
whilst  the  greater  number  unite  one  with 
another  between  the  muscular  and  external 
coats.  From  thence  they  proceed  between 
the  lamina  of  the  mesentery  to  the  conglo- 
bate glands.  In  their  course  they  consti- 
tute the  greater  part  of  the  gland  through 
which  they  pass,  being  distributed  through 
them  several  times,  and  curled  in  various 
directions.  The  lacteals having  passed  these 
glands,  go  to  others,  and  at  length  seek 
those  nearest  the  mesentery.  From  these 
glands,  which  are  only  lour  or  five,  or  per- 
haps more,  the  lacteals  pass  out  and  ascend 
with  the  mesenteric  artery,  and  unite  with 
the  lymphatics  of  the  lower  extremities,  and 
those  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  then 
form  a  common  trunk,  the  thoracic  duct, 
which,  in  some  subjects,  is  dilated  at  it? 
origin,  forming  the  receptaculum  chyli.  Sen 
Nutrition. 

LACTIC  ACID.  (From  lac,  milk.) 
The  acid  of  sour  milk. 

La'ctia.  The  Arabian  name  for  thai, 
species  of  fever  which  the  Greeks  call  Ti/- 
plios,  or  Typhodu. 

LACTl'1  iga.     iTrom  lac,  milk,  and  fugn 
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to  drive  away.)       Medicines  which  dispel 
milk. 

LACTITCA.  (From  laeh  milk;  named 
from  the  milky  juice  which  exudes  upon  its 
being  wounded. 

1 .  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Syngenesia.  Or- 
der, Polygamia  tequalis.    The  lettuce. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  gar- 
den-lettuce, the  Lactuca  saliva  cultivated. 

Lactu'ca  grave'olens.  See  Lactuca 
rirosa. 

Lactu'ca  sati'va.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  lettuce.  Lactuca  satira.  It  is  es- 
teemed as  a  wholesome  aperient  bitter 
anodyne,  easy  of  digestion,  but  affording 
no  nutriment.  Lettuces  appear  to  agree 
better  with  hot,  bilious,  melancholic  tempe- 
raments, than  the  phlegmatic.  The  seeds 
possess  a  quantity  of  oily  substance,  which, 
triturated  with  water,  forms  an  emulsion 
esteemed  by  some  in  ardor  unnae,  and  some 
diseases  of  the  urinary  passages.  Lettuce 
was  famous  for  the  cure  of  the  Emperor 
Augustus,  and  formed  the  opiate  of  Galen, 
in  his  old  age  ;  a  proof  that,  in  the  warmer 
climates,  it  must  acquire  an  exaltation  of 
its  virtues  above  what  is  met  with  in  this 
country. 

La'ctcca  scari'ola.  Lactuca  sylvestris. 
Scariola.  The  Lactuca  scariola  of  Linnaeus, 
possesses  a  stronger  degree  of  bitterness 
than  the  Lactuca  sativa,  and  is  said  to  be 
more  aperient  and  laxative.  It  is  nearly 
similar,  in  virtue  as  in  taste,  to  endive  un- 
blanched. 

La'ctuca  sylve'stris.  See  Lactuca 
scariola. 

La'ctuca  viro'sa.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  opium-scented  lettuce.  Lactuca  gra- 
itolens,  strong-scented  lettuce.  Lactuca  vi- 
rosa ;  folds  horizonlalibus  carino  aculealis 
dentatis,  of  Linnaeus.  A  common  plant  in  our 
hedges  and  ditches.  It  has  a  strong,  ungrate- 
ful smell,  resembling  that  of  opium,  and  a 
bitterish  acrid  taste  :  it  abounds  with  a  milky 
iuice,  in  which  its  sensible  qualities  seem  to 
reside,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  no- 
ticed by  Dioscorides,  who  describes  the 
odour  and  taste  of  the  j  uice  as  nearly  agree- 
ing with  that  of  the  white  poppy.  Its  effects 
are  also  said,  according  to  Haller,  to  be  pow- 
erfully narcotic.  Dr.  Collm,  at  Vienna, 
first  brought  the  lactuca  virosa  into  medical 
repute,  and  its  character  has  lately  induced 
the  College  of  Physicians  at  Edinburgh  to 
insert  it  in  the  catalogue  of  the  materia  me- 
dica.  More  than  twenty-four  cases  of  dropsy 
are  said,  by  Collin,  to  have  been  successful- 
ly treated  by  employing  an  extract  prepared 
from  the  expressed  juice  of  this  plant, 
which  is  stated  not  only  to  be  powerfully 
diuretic,  but,  by  attenuating  the  viscid  hu- 
mours, to  promote  all  the  secretions,  and  to 
remove  visceral  obstructions.  In  the  more 
simple  cases,  proceeding  from  debility,  the 
extract,  in  doses  of  eighteen  to  thirty  graine 


a   day,   proved  sufficient  to  acconiph>h  ;, 
cure  ;   but  when  the  disease  was  inveterate: 
and  accompanied  with  visceral  obstr 
the   quantity  of    extract  was   incn 
three  drachms ;  nor  did  largei 
they  excited  nausea,  ever  produce  any  other 
bad  effect;    and  the   patients  contn 
strong  under  the  use  of  this  remedy,  that  it 
was  seldom  necessary  to  employ  any  tonic 
medicines.      Though  Dr.  Collin  began  his 
experiments  with  the  lactuca  at  the  Pazman 
hospital,  at  the  time  he  was  trying  the  arni- 
ca, 1771,  yet  very  few  physicians,  > 
Vienna,  have  since  adopted  the  use  of  (Ml 
plant.        Plenciz,    indeed,  has  published  a 
solitary  instance  of  its  efficacy,  while  Qua- 
rin   informs  us  that  he  never  experienced 
any  good  effect  from  its  use ;    alleging,  that 
those  who  were  desirous  of  supporting  ita 
character,  mixed  it  with  a  quantity  of  ex- 
tractum  scillae.     Under  these  circumstance!) 
we  shall  only  say,  that  the  recommendation 
of    this   medicine  by    Dr.   Collin  will   be 
scarcely  thought  sufficient  to  establish  its  use 
in  England. 

Lactuce'lxa.  (Diminutive  of  lactuca, 
the  lettuce  ;  so  named  from  its  milky  juice.) 
The  sow-thistle. 

Lactcci'mina.  (From  lacteo,  to  suckle; 
so  called  because  they  happen  chiefly  to 
children  while  at  the  breast.)  Aphtha?,  or 
little  ulcers,  or  crusty  scabs,  on  the  skin. 

Lactu'men.  (From  lac,  milk ;  so  named 
because  it  is  covered  with  a  white  crust.) 
The  achor,  or  scald-head  ;  also  a  little 
crusty  scab  on  the  skin,  affecting  chiefly 
children  at  the  breast. 

LAGU'NjE.  {Lacuna  ;  from  locus,  a 
channel.)  The  mouths  or  opening  of  the 
excretory  ducts  of  muciparous  glands  in  the 
urethra,  and  other  parts. 

LA'DANUM.  (From  ladon,  Arab.) 
See  Cistus  cretiewt. 

Ladies  bedstraw.       See  Galium. 

Ladies  mantle.     See  Jllchemilla. 

Ladies  smock.     See  Cardamine. 

L^tifica'ntIa.  (From  Imtifico,  to  make 
glad.)  This  term  hath  been  applied  to 
many  compositions  under  the  intention  ot 
cordials ;  but  both  the  medicines  and  dis- 
tinction are  how  quite  disused. 

La'gaRos.  (Aayapot,  lax;  so  named 
from  its  comparative  laxity.)  The  right 
ventricle  of  the  heart. 

LAGOPHTHA  LMIA.  (From  XayW, 
a  hare,  and  opflaA/xoc,  an  eye ;  because  it  is 
believed  that  hares  sleep  with  their  eyes 
open.)  Lagophllialmos.  The  hare's  eye. 
A  disease  in  which  the  eye  cannot  be  shut. 
The  following  complaints  may  arise  lrom 
it ;  a  constant  weeping  of  the  organ,  in 
consequence  of  the  interruption  of  the  al- 
ternate closure  and  opening  of  the  eyelids, 
which  motions  so  materially  contribute  to 
propelling  the  tears  into  the  nose  ;  blindness 
in  a  strong  light,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
ability to  moderate  the  ravs  which  fall  on 
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the  eye ;  on  tlie  same  account,  the  sight  be* 
comes  gradually  very  much  weakened ;  in- 
capacity to  sleop  where  there  is  any  light; 
irritation,  pain,  and  redness  of  the  eye, 
from  this  organ  being  exposed  to  the  extra- 
neous substances  in  the  atmosphere,  without 
the  eyelids  having  the  power  of  washing 
theni  away  in  the  natural  manner. 

An  enlargement  or  protrusion  of  the 
whole  eye,  or  a  staphyloma,  may  obviously 
produce  lagophthalmos.  But  affections  of 
the  upper  eyelids  are  the  common  causes. 
Heister  says  he  has  seen  the  complaint  ori- 
ginate from  a  disease  of  the  lower  one. 
Now  and  then  lagophthalmos  depends  on 
paralysis  of  the  orbicularis  muscle.  A  cica- 
trix, after  a  wound,  ulcer,  or  burn,  is  the 
most  frequent  cause. 

Lagopo'dium.  (From  \ayaoc,  a  hare, 
and  7rcu(,  a  foot;  so  called  because  it  has 
narrow  hairy  leaves,  like  the  foot  of  a  hare.) 
The  herb  hare's-foot  trefoil. 

Laco'stuma.  (From  kotyons,  a  hare, 
and  s-o/ua,  the  mouth  ;  so  called  because  the 
upper  lip  is  divided  in  the  middle  like  that  of 
a  hare.     The  hare-lip. 

Lcikewced.     See  Polygonum  hydropiptr. 

La'mac.     Gum-arabic. 

Lambdaci'smus.  A  defect  in  speech, 
which  consists  in  an  inability  to  pronounce 
certain  consonants ;  or  that  stammering  or 
difficulty  of  speech,  called  Psdlismus  Lal- 
lans, that  is,  when  the  letter  L  is  pronounced 
too  liquid,  and  often  in  the  place  of  R. 

LAMBDOIDAL  SUTURE.  Sulura 
Lambdoidalis ;  from  A,  and  uStx,  resem- 
blance; because  it  is  shaped  like  the  letter 
A.)  Occipital  suture.  The  suture  that 
unites  the  occipital  bone  to  the  two  parietal 
bones. 

Lambiti'vum.  (From  lambo,  to  lick  up.) 
A  linctus  or  medicine  to  be  licked  up. 

Lame'lla.  (Dim.  of  lamina,  a  plate  of 
metal.)  The  thin  plates  or  gills  of  a  mush- 
room. 

LA'MINA.  (From  txtu,  to  beat  off.) 
A  bone,  or  membrane,  or  any  substance  re- 
sembling a  thin  plate  of  metal.  The  lap  of 
the  ear. 

LA'MIUM.  (From  Lamium,  a  moun- 
tain of  Ionia,  where  it  grew,  or  from  lama, 
a  ditch,  because  it  usually  grows  about 
ditches  and  neglected  places.)  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Didynamia.  Order,  Gymnospernria. 
The  nettle. 

La'mii/m  a'lbum.  Urtica  mortua.  Arch- 
angelica.  Dead  nettle.  White  archangel 
nettle.  Uterine  haemorrhages  and  fluor  al- 
bus  are  said  to  be  relieved  by  infusions  of 
this  plant,  from  whose  sensible  qualities  very 
little  benefit  can  be  expected. 

La'mpsana.     See  Lapsana. 

LANCE'TTA.  (Dim.  of  lancea,  a 
spear.)  A  lancet.  An  instrument  used  in 
phlebotomy. 

LANCISI,  John  Maria,    was    born    at 
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Rome  in  18S4.  He  was  intended  for  the 
church,  bu£  a  taste  for  natural  history  lei 
him  to  the  study  of  medicine,  which  he 
pursued  with  great  ardour,  and  took  his 
degree  at  the  age  of  18.  After  some  minor 
appointments,  which  enabled  him  to  display 
his  talents  and  acquirements,  lie  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  anatomy  in  1684;  and 
continued  h\<  duties  for  13  years  with  great 
reputation.  He  was  made  physician  to 
three  succeeding  popes,  and  attained  the 
age  of  65.  He  hud  great  knowledge  of 
mankind,  with  very  engaging  manners  ;  and 
his  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  medicine 
was  extreme  and  unceasing.  He  collected 
a  library  of  above  20,000  volumes,  which 
lie  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  public,  and  par- 
ticularly of  medical  students  :  it  was  opened 
four  years  before  his  death.  He  left  a  con- 
siderable number  of  works,  several  of 
which  were  printed,  others  remain  in  manu- 
script in  that  library.  His  more  important 
publications  are  a  treatise,  "  De  Subitaneis 
Mortibus;"  "The  Anatomical  Plates  of 
Eustachius,  with  a  preface  and  notes,  in 
folio ;"  and  a  dissartation,  "  De  noxiis 
Pallidum  EfTluviis,"  referring  intermitteuts 
to  the  marsh  miasmata,  printed  in  1717. 
After  his  death,  a  treatise  "  De  Motu  Cordis 
et  Aneurysmatibus,"  and  a  collection  of 
cases  from  his  manuscript,  were  given  to  the 
public. 

LANGRISH,  Browne,  a  physician  of 
the  last  century,  distinguished  himself  as  an 
advocate  for  the  mechanical  theories  of  phy 
siology  and  medicine,  which  he  supported 
by  numerous  experiments.  He  had  the 
merit  of  ascertaining  several  interesting 
facts  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  circula- 
ting powers.  He  died  in  London  in  1759. 
His  publications  are,  "  A  New  Essay  on 
Muscular  Motion,  &c."  "  Modern  Theory 
of  Physic ;"  "  Physical  Experiments  upon 
Brutes;"  and  "Croonian  Lectures  on  Mus- 
cular Motion." 

Lao'nica  cura'tio.  A  method  of  curing 
the  gout,  by  evaporating  the  morbid  matter 
by  topical  applications. 

Lapa'ctica.  (From  \a?nt(a>,  to  evacuate.) 
Purgative  medicines. 

La'para.  (From  \aira£d>,  to  empty  -. 
so  named  from  its  concave  and  empty  ap- 
pearance.)   The  fiank. 

Laparoce'le.  (From  \arrafa,  the  flank, 
and  rh\h,  a  rupture.)  A  rupture  through  the 
side  of  the  belly. 

La'pathum.  (From  \<tn-a£ctt  to  evacu- 
ate; so  named  because  it  purges  gently.) 
The  dock. 

La'pathum  aceto'sum.  See  Rumex 
acetosa. 

La'pathum  acu'tcm.  See  Rumex  acu~ 
tus. 

La'pathum  asua'ticum.  See  Rumex 
hydrolapathum. 

La'pides  cancro'rum.     See  Cancer. 

LAPrDE'jXFM.     Lapiddlxcs.      (From  Ifl- 
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tids.     The    laryngeal  veins  evacuate  (Vir 
blood  into  the  external  jugulars.    The  nervw 


jp«,    a    stone.)      TBe  name  qf«  a  kind  of       LARYNGOTOMY.    (From  >.w. 

spoon,  formerly  used  to  take  out  small  stones  larynx,  and  vt/t/.w,  to  cut.)  See  Broncho- 
and  fragments  from  the  bladder.  lomy. 

Lapi'lli  eANCRo'RUM.  Crab's  stones,  LARYNX.  {Larynx,  -git.  f,  A*(vy%,  a 
commonly  called  crab's  eyes.  See  Can-  Greek  prim.)  A  cartilaginous  cavity,  jitua, 
ce?'    t  ted  behind  the  tongue,   in  the  anterio 

Lapis  bezoar.    See  Bezoar.  of  the  fauces,  and  lined  with  an  exquisitely 

La'pis  CjERu'leus.     See  Lapis  lazuli.        sensible  membrane.    It  *is  composed  "I  thi 
La'pis  CALAMEVa'ris.     See  Calamine.  annular  or  cricoid  cartilage,    the   scutifonn 

La'pis  calca'reps.  Lime-stone.  Hard  or  thyroid,  the  epiglottis  and  twt>  arytenoid 
carbonate  of  lime.  cartilages.     The    superior    opening   of  the 

La'pis  cy'anus.     See  Lapis  lazuli.  larynx  is  called  the  glottis.     The  forj 

La'pis  h.emati'tes.     See  Haematites.         arteries  are   branches   of  the  externali 
La'pis   hibe'rnicus.     Tegula  hibernica. 
Ardesia  hibernica.     Hardesia.     Irish    slate. 

A  kind  of  slate,  or  very  hard  stone,  found  of  the  larynx  are  from  the  eighth  pair.  Th< 
in  different  parts  of  Ireland,  in  a  mass  of  a  use  of  the  larynx  is  to  constitute  the  •reaa 
bluish  black  colour,  which  stains  the  hands,  of  voice,  and  to  serve  also  for  respira- 
When  dried  and  powdered,  it  is  pale,  or  of  tion. 

a   whitish    blue,    and,    by   keeping,   grows        Lasci'vus.        (From    lacio,  to  en 
black.     In  the  fire  it  yields  a   sulphureous    upon  account  of  its    irregular  motions.    An 
gas,   and  acquires  a  pale  red    colour,  with    epithet  used   by    Paracelsus  for  the  chorea 
additional  hardness.     It  is  occasionally  pow-    saneti  viti. 

dercd  by  the  common  people,  and  taken  in  La'ser.  (A  term  used  by  the  Cyrenians.) 
spruce  beer,  against  inward  bruises.  The  herb  laser-wort,  or  assafoetida. 

La'pis  hy'stricis.     S&e  Bezoar  hyslricis.       LASERPI'TIUM.      (Lac    serpitium,  al- 

La'pis  inferna'ms.      An  old  name  for    luding  to  its  milky  juice.)     The  name  of  a 

the  caustic  potash.     Sec  Potassa  fusu.  genus  of   plants    in    the    Linnsan  system. 

La'pis    LA'zuxi.     Lapis  eyanus.     Azure    Class,  Pr.ntandria.     Order,  Digynia. 

stone.     A    combination  of  silcx,  the   blue 

fluate  of  lime  an  I  sulphate  of  lime,  and  iron. 

This  singular  mixture  forms  a  stone,  of  a 

beautiful  opaque  blue,  which  it  preserves  in    in  flavour  and  quality   t1"  those  of  the  pan- 

a  strong  heat,  and  does  not  suffer  any  altera-    nip.       The  roots  and  stalks  have  a   much 

tion  by  the  contact  of  air.     It  was  formerly    stronger  smell,  which  resembles  that  of  opo- 

exhibited    as    a    purgative  and  vomit,  and    ponax,    and    Boerhaave    relates,    that    on 

given  in  epilepsy.  wounding  the  plant  in  the  summer,  he  ob- 

La'pis    malace'nsis.     See   Bezoar  hys-    tained  a  yellow  juice,  which  being  inspissated 

iricis.  a  little  in  the  sun,  agreed  perfectly  in  both 

La'pis  porci'nus.     See  Bezoar  hystricis.    respects  with  that  exotic  gum  resin. 

La'pis  si'mije.     See  Bezoar  simice.  Laserpi'tium  latifo'lium.     The  sys- 

La'ppa  major.     See  Arctium  lappa.  tematicname  of  the  white  gentian.    Genfta- 


Laserfi'tiuim      chiro'kium.     Panax. 
Hercules' allheal  or  wound-wort.    'I 
and  roots  of  this  plant  are  warm,  and  similar 


na  alba.  The  root  of  this  plant,  Lastrpitium 
latifolium,  foliis  cordatis,  inciso-serratis,  of 
Linnaeus,  possesses  stomachic,  corroborant, 
and  deobstruent  virtues.  It  is  seldom  used. 
Laserpitium    si'i.er.     The    systematic 


La'psana.  (Ax-^avit,  from  Lampsacus 
the  town  near  which  it  flourished ;  or  from 
>,airA^a>,  to  evacuate  ;  because  it  was  said 
to  relax  the  bowels.)  Lampsana.  JYapium. 
Papillaris  herba.  Dock-cresses.  Nipple- 
wort. This  plant,  Lapsana  communis  of  name  of  the  heart-wort,  Seseli.  Silcrmon- 
Linnaeus,  is  a  lactescent  bitter,  and  nearly  tanum.  Sermountain.  The  seeds  and  roots 
similar  in  virtues  to  the  cichory,  dandelion,  of  this  plant,  which  grows  in  the  southern 
and  endive.  It  has  been  employed  chiefly  parts  of  Europe,  are  directed  as  officinale. 
for  external  purposes,  against  wounds  and  They  have  an  agreeable  smell,  and  a  warm, 
ulcerations,  whence  the  name  of  nipple-  glowing,  aromatic  taste ;  and,  though  ne- 
wort  and  papillaris. 

La'q.ueus  gu'tturis.  A  malignant  in- 
flammation of  the  tonsils,  in  which  the  pa- 
tient appears  as  if  he  were  suffocated  with 
a  noose. 

La'rbason.  Antimony. 
Larch  tree.  See  Pinus  lari.r. 
LARD.  The  English  name  of  bog's 
fat,  when  melted  down.  Hog's  lard,  adeps  passing  along  each  horizontal  crucial  spine, 
suilla,  forms  the  base  of  many  unguents,  within  the  tentorium,  and  round  to  the  fo- 
and  is  often  eaten  by  the  poor  instead  of  but-  ramen  lacerum  in  basi  cranii,  where  the 
ter  internal  jugular  vein  begin?.    Their  nw  ic 


fleeted  in  this  country,  do  not  appear  to  be 
deservedly  so. 

LATERAL  OPERATION.  One  mode 
of  cutting  for  the  stone  is  so  called. 

LATERAL  SINUSSES.  The  bifur- 
cation and  continuation  of  the  longitudinal 
sinus  of  the  dura  mater.  They  commence 
about    the  middle  of  the    tentorium,   one 
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to  carry  the  blood  from  the  brain  into  the 
internal  jugulars,  which  return  it  to  the 
heart. 

La'tkx.  (Latex,  quod  in  venis  terra 
luteal.)  Water,  or  juice.  A  term  some- 
times applied  to  the  blood,  as  being  the 
spring  or  source  of  all  the  humours. 

LATKIUTIOUS  SEDIMENT.  (Late- 
ritius,  from  later,  a  brick.)  A  term  ap- 
plied to  the  brick-like  sediment  occasionally 
deposited  in  the  urine  of  people  afflicted  with 
fever. 

La'thyri9.  (From  xadu,  to  forget ;  be- 
cause it  was  thought  to  affect  the  memory.) 
Spurge. 

La'thirus.  (From  xaflai,  to  lie  hid;  so 
failed  from  its  diminutive  size.)  The 
vetch. 

Lati'bulcm.  (From  lateo,  to  lie  hid.) 
The  fumes,  or  hidden  matter  of  infectious 
diseases. 

Eati'ssimus  co'lli.  See  Platysma  my- 
oides. 

LATI'SSIMUS     DO'RSI.       (Latissimus, 
sc.     musculus.)      Jlntiscalptor   of    Cowpcr. 
Dorsl-lumbo  tarco  humeral  of    Dumas.     A 
muscle  of  the  humerus,  situated  on  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  trunk.     It  is  a  very  broad, 
thin,  and,  for  the  most  part,  fleshy  muscle, 
which  is  placed  immediately  under  the  skin, 
except  where  it  is  covered  by  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of    the  trapezius.     It    arises   tendi- 
nous from  the  posterior  half  of   the  upper 
edge  of  the  spine  of  the  os  ilium,  from  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  os  sacrum  and  lum- 
bar vertebne,  and  from  five  or  six,  and  some- 
times  from  seven,    and    even  eight,  of  the 
lowermost  ones  of  tiie  back  ;  also  tendinous 
and  fleshy  from  the  upper  edges  and  external 
surface  of  the  four  inferior  false  ribs,  near 
their  cartilages,  by  as  many  distinct    slips. 
From   these  different   origins  the  fibres    of 
1he  muscle  run  in  different  directions  ;  those 
from  the  ilium  and  false  ribs  run  almost  per- 
pendicularly   upwards;  those  from   the  sa- 
crum and  lumbar   vertebrae,  obliquely  up- 
wards   and  forwards ;   and    those  from   the 
vertebrae  of  the  back,  transversely  outwards 
and  forwards,  over  the,  inferior  angle  of  the 
scapula,  where    they  receive  a  small,  thin 
bundle  of  fleslfy  fibres,which  arises  tendinous 
from  that  angle,  and  are   inserted  with  the 
rest  of   the  muscle,  by  a  strong,  flat,    and 
thin  tendon,  of  about  two  inches  in  length, 
into  the  forepart  of  the  posterior  edge  of  the 
groove  observed  between  the  two  tuberosi- 
of  the  os  humeri,  for  lodging  the  tendon 
of  the  long  head  of  the  biceps.     In  dissec- 
tion, therefore,   this   muscle  ought  not  to  be 
followed  to  its  insertion,  till  some  of  the 
other  muscles  of  the  os  humeri  have  been 
first  raised.     Its  use  is  to  puU  the  os  humeri 
downwards   and  backwards,  and   to  turn  it 
upon  its  axis.      Kiohuius,  from  its  use  on  cer- 
tain occasions,  gave  it  the  name  of  ant  ter- 
sor.     When    we   raise   ourselves    upon    our 
a9  in  risin<*  from  off  an  arm-chair. 


we  may  easily  perceive  the  contraction  of 
this  muscle.  A  bursa  mucosa  is  found  be- 
tween the  tendon  of  this  muscle  and  the  03 
humeri,  into  which  it  is  inserted. 

Lauca'nia.  (From  Kauai,  to  receive  ;  so 
called  because  it  receives  and  conveys  food.) 
The  oesophagus  of  the  throat. 

Laudanum.  (From  laus,  praise  :  so  named 
from  its  valuable  properties.)  See  Tinctura 
opii. 

Laurel,  cherry.  See  Prunus  laurocera* 
sus. 

Laurel,  spurge.    See  Daphne  laureola. 

Lauke'ola.  (Dim.  of  laurus,  the  laurel ; 
named  from  its  resemblance  to  the  laurel.) 
See  Daphne  laureola. 

EAUltO-CE'RASUS.  (From  laurus, 
the  laurel,  and  cerasus,  the  cherry-tree ;  so 
called  because  it  has  leaves  like  the  laurel.) 
See  Prunus  laiirncerasus. 

Lauro'sis.  The  spodium  of  silver;  so 
called  from  Mount  Laurus,  where  there  were 
silver  mines. 

LAU'R.US.  (From  lai/s,  praise ;  because  it 
was  usual  to  crown  the  head?  of  eminent  men 
with  branches  of  it.) 

1 .  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Enneandria.  Or- 
der, Monogynia.     The  laurel. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  sweet- 
bay.     See  Laurus  rwbilis. 

Eau'rus  ca'mphora.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  camphire-tree.  It  affords  the 
substance  called  camphor  a.  Camphura.  Caf. 
Cafar.  Ligalura  veneris.  Caphora.  Ca- 
pur.  Alkosor.  Altesor.  Camphire.  Cam- 
phor. A  peculiar  concrete  substance  pre- 
pared by  distillation  from  the  Laurus  cam- 
phora ;  foliis  triplinerviis  lanceolato-ovatis, 
of  Linnaeus  ;  a  tree  indigenous  to  Japan, 
where  it  grows  abundantly.  The  camphire 
is  found  to  lodge  every  where  in  the  inter- 
stices of  the  fibres  of  the  wood,  pith,  and 
knots  of  the  tree.  The  crude  camphire, 
exported  from  Japan,  appears  in  small  gray- 
ish pieces,  and  is  intermixed  with  various 
extraneous  matters;  in  this  state  it  is  re- 
ceived by  the  Dutch,  and  purified  by  a 
second  sublimation  ;  it  is  then  formed  into 
loaves,  in  which  state  it  is  sent  to  England. 
When  pure  it  is  white,  semi-pellucid,  some- 
what unctuous  to  the  touch  ;  of  a  bitterish, 
aromatic,  acrid  taste,  yet  accompanied  with 
a  sense  of  coolness  ;  of  a  fragrant  smell,  and 
approaching  to  that  of  rosemary,  but  much 
stronger.  It  is  totally  volatile  and  inflam- 
mable, soluble  in  vinous  spirits,  oils,  and 
the  mineral  acids ;  not  in  water,  fixed  nor 
volatile  alkaline  liquors,  nor  in  acids  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  The  use  of  this  im- 
portant medicine,  in  different  diseases,  is 
very  considerable.  It  has  been  much  em- 
ployed, with  great  advantage,  in  fevers  of 
all  kinds,  particularly  in  nervous  levers,  at- 
tended with  delirium  and  much  watchful- 
The  experienced  Werlhoff  has  wil- 
i   if--  utility   in   several   inflammatory 
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diseases,  and  speaks  highly  in  favour  of'  it* 
refrigerant  qualities.  The  benefit  derived 
{fom  it  in  putrid  fevers,  where  bark  and 
acids  are  contra-indicated,  is  remarkable. 
In  spasmodic  and  convulsive  affections  it 
is  also  of  much  service,  and  even  in  epi- 
lepsy. In  chronic  diseases  this  medicine  is 
likewise  employed ;  and  against  rheuma- 
tism, arthritis,  and  mania,  we  have. several 
accounts  of  its  efficacy.  Nor  is  it  less  effi- 
cacious when  applied  externally  in  certain 
diseases  :  it  dissipates  inflammatory  tumours 
in  a  short  time  ;  and  its  antiseptic  quality, 
in  resisting  and  curing  gangrene,  is  very 
considerable.  Another  property  peculiar 
to  this  medicine,  must  not,  however,  be 
omitted ;  the  power  it  possesses  of  obvia- 
ting the  strangury  that  is  produced  by  can- 
tharides,  when  sprinkled  over  a  blister. 
The  preparations  of  camphor  are,  spiritus 
ramphnrce,  linimentum  camphore,  tinctura 
ramphora  composita,  and  the  mislura  cam- 
phoroz.  Camphor,  dissolved  in  acetic  acid 
■"with  some  essential  oils,  forms  the  aromatic 
vinegar. 

Lau'rus  ca'ssia.  This  species  yields  the 
Cassia  lignea.  Cortex  canellm  Malabarica 
Cassia  lignea  Malabarica.  Xylo-cassia. 
Canella  Malabar iea  et  Javensis.  Karva.  Ca- 
nella  Cubana.  Arbor  Judaica.  Cassia  ca- 
nella. Canellifcra  Malabarica.  Cortex  cras- 
nor.  Cinnamomurn  Malabaricum.  Caliha- 
chacanela.  Wild  cinnamon-tree.  Malabar 
cinnamon-tree  or  cassia  lignea  tree.  Cassia 
li°nea  is  the  bark  of  the  Laurus  cassia;  fo- 
liis triplineniis  lanceolatis,  of  Linnaeus, 
whose  leaves  are  called  folia  malabathri  in 
the  shops.  The  bark  and  leaves  abound 
with  the  flavour  of  cinnamon,  for  which  they 
may  be  substituted ;  but  in  much  larger 
doses,  as  they  are  considerably  weaker. 

Lau'rus  cinkamo'mcm.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  cinnamon-tree.  Cinnamomvm. 
The  tree  which  affords  the  true  cinnamon, 
which  is  its  inner  bark,  is  the  Laurus  cinna- 
momum  ;  foliis  trinerviis  ovato-oblongis ;  ner- 
ris  versus  apiccm  erancscentibus,  of  Jacquin. 
Cinnamon  bark  is  one  of  the  most  grateful  of 
the  aromatics ;  of  a  fragrant  smell,  and  a  mo- 
derately pungent,  glowing,  but  not  fiery 
taste,  accompanied  with  considerable  sweet- 
ness and  some  degree  of  adstringency.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  cordial  carminative,  and 
restorative  species  we  are  in  possession  of, 
and  is  generally  mixed  with  the  diet  of  the 
sick.  The  essential  oil,on  account  of  its  high 
price,  is  seldom  used:  a  tincture,  simple  and 
spirituous  water,  are  directed  to  be  kept  in 
the  shops.  The  watery  infusion  of  cinnamon 
is  given  with  advantage  to  relieve  nausea 
and  check  vomiting. 

Lau'rus  cumla'wan.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  whose  bark  is  called  cor- 
tex bulilawan  in  the  shops.  Cullitlawan. 
Cortex  eari/ophylloides.  The  bark  of  the 
Laurus  cviiUtwan ;  foliis  triplinerviis  oppo- 
Sitis,  of  Linnaeus.    It   very  much  resem- 


bles  ciiinamM)    in  ay; 
ties. 

Lau'rus  no'bius.    The  systematic  name 
of  the  sweet  bay-tree.  Laurus;  foliis vm 
lanceolatis  perennantibus,  floribus  qnadrifi. 
dis,  of  Linnaeus.  This  tree  is  a  native  of  Italy, 
but  cultivated  in  our  garden-  and  shrub, 
ries  as  a  handsome  evergreen.     The  W 
and  berries  possess  the  same  medicinal  <iiiali- 
ties,   both    having  a  sweet    fragrant   smell, 
and  an  aromatic  adstringent  taste.    The  lau- 
rus of  honorary  memory,  the  distinguished 
favourite  of  Apollo,  may  be  naturalh 
posed  to  have  had  no  inconsiderable  fame  u 
a  medicine  ;  but  its  pharmaceutical  usee 
so  limited  in  the  practice  of  the  present 
that  this  dignified  plant  is  now  rarely  em- 
ployed,  except  in  the  way  of  enema,  or  as  an 
external  application ;  thus  the  leaves  are  di- 
rected in  the  decoclum  pro  f omenta,  and  the 
berries  in  the  emplastrum  cumini. 

Lau'rus  Pe'rsea.  This  species  affords 
the  Avigalo  pear,  which,  when  ripe,  melts 
in  the  mouth  like  marrow,  which  it  greatly 
resembles  in  flavour.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
the  most  nutritious  of  all  .the  tropical  fruit?, 
and  grows  in  vast  abundance  in  the  We  t 
Indies  and  New-Spain.  The  unripe  fruit 
have  but  little  taste  ;  yet,  being  very  salu- 
brious, are  often  eaten  with  salt  and  po)i 
The  sailors,  when  they  arrive  at  the  Ha- 
vanna,  and  those  parts,  purchase  them  in 
great  quantities  ;  and  chopping  them  into 
small  pieces,  with  green  capsicums,  and  a 
little  salt,  regale  themselves  heartily  with 
them.  They  are  esteemed  also  for  their 
antidysenteric  qualities,  and  are  prepared 
in  a  variety  of  ways  for  the  tables  of  the 
rich. 

Lau'rps  sa'ssafras.       The    systematic 
name  of  the  sassafras-tree.    Sassafras.    Cor- 
nus  inas  odorata.     Lignum  pavunum. 
huiba.     The  wood  of  this  tree,  Lavrvs;  fo- 
liis trilobis  integrisque,  of  Linmasus,  ii  im- 
ported from  North  America,  in  long  straight 
pieces,  very  light,  and  of  a  spongy  texture, 
and  covered  witli  a  rough,  fungous  bark.    It 
has  a  fragrant  smell,  and    a    sweetish,  aro- 
matic, subacrid  taste 4   the  root,  wood,  and 
bark  agree  in  their  medicinal  qualities- 
arc    all  mentioned  in  the  pharmacopeias; 
but  the  bark  is  the  most  fra-grant,  and  thought 
to  be  more  efficacious  than  the  woody  part; 
and  the  branches  are  preferred  to  the  large 
pieces.     The  medical  character  of  this  drug 
was  formerly  held  in  great  estimation,  and 
publications  Were  professedly  written  on  the 
subject.     It  is  now,  however,  thought  to  be 
of  little  importance,  and  seldom  used  but  in 
conjunction  with   other  medicines,  as  a  cor- 
rector of  the  fluids.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
decoclum  sarsaparillat  compositum,  or  dtcoc- 
tum  UewOTum ;    but  the  only  officinal  pre- 
paration of  it  is  the  essential  oil,  which  1? 
carminative  and  stimulant,  and  which  may 
be  given  in  the  dose  of  two  drops  to  ten. 
Lava'ndui,a.    -free.  Lqpenittfa. 
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LAVE'NPULA.     (From  lavo,  to  wash  ; 
.died,  because,  on  account  of   its  fra- 
£i;iij'v,  it  was  used  in  baths.) 

1 .  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnwan  system.  Class,  Didynamia.  Or- 
der, Gymnospermia.     Lavender. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  com- 
mon Lavender.     See  Lavendula  spica. 

Lavk'ndula  spi'ca.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  common  Lavender.  Lavendula; 
foliis  sessilibiu  lanceolato-linearibus  mar- 
ginc  revolutis,  spue  interrupta  nuda,  of  Lin- 
naeus. A  native  of  the  southern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, but  cultivated  in  our  gardens  on  ac- 
count of  the  fragrance  of  its  flowers.  Their 
taste  is  bitter,  warm,  and  somewhat  pun- 
gent ;  the  leaves  are  weaker  and  less  grate- 
ful. The  essential  oil,  obtained  by  distil- 
lation, is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  of  a 
very  pungent  taste,  and  possesses,  if  carefully 
distilled,  the  fragrance  of  the  lavender  in 
perfection.  Lavender  has  been  long  recom- 
mended in  nervous  debilities,  and  various 
affections  proceeding  from  a  want  of  energy 
in  the  animal  functions.  The  College  directs 
an  essential  oil,  a  simple  spirit,  and  a  com- 
pound tincture,  to  be  kept  in  the  shops. 

Lavk'ndui.a  stce'chas.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  French  lavender.  St  achat. 
Nlarhas  Arabica.  Spica  hortulana.  Stuca- 
<lnrc.  Lavendula  tlachas,  of  Linnaeus.  This 
plant  is  much  less  grateful  in  smell  and  fla- 
vour than  the  common  lavender,  to  which  it 
is  allied  in  its  properties. 

La'vf.R.  (From  lavo,  to  wash  ;  so  named 
because  it  is  found  in  brooks,  where  it  is  con- 
stantly washed  by  the  stream.) 

1.  The  brook-lime. 

2.  The  English  name  of  a  species  of  fucus 
which  is  eaten  as  a  delicacy. 

Lavipe'dium.  (From  tow>,  to  wash,  and 
pes,  the  foot.     A  bath  for  the  feet.) 

Lawso'nia  ike'rmis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  true  alkanna.  Alkanna  vera. 
Alkanna  Orientalis.  An  oriental  plant; 
the  Lawtonia  inermis;  ramis  inermibus,  of 
Linnsus  ;  principally  employed,  in  its  na- 
tive place,  as  a  die.  The  root  is  the  offici- 
nal part  ;  which,  however,  is  rarely  met 
with  in  the  shops.  It  possesses  adstringent 
properties,  and  maybe  used  as  a  substitute 
for  the  anrhvsa. 

Laxati'va*.  (FromJaajo,toloosen.)  Gen- 
tle purgatn  es. 

LAXA'TOR  TY'MPANI.  (From  laxo,  to 
loosen  j  sf>  called  from  its  office  to  relax  the 
dram  of  the  ear.)  Extermu  mallei,  oi  Al- 
Anterior  mallei,  of  Winslow.  Obli- 
finu  aurit,  of  I  >ouglai .  Extermu  axtru  id 
/aralnr  internus,  of  Cojwper,  and  Spheni sal- 
pingo mallien,  of  Oumas.  A  muscle  of  the 
internal  ear,  that  draws  the  malleus  obliquely 
forwards  towards  its  origin;  consequently  the 


membrana  tympani  is  made  less  concave,  or 
is  relaxed. 

La'zui.us.  Lazuli  lapis.  (From  azul, 
Arabian.)  A  precious  stone  of  a  blue  colour. 
The  lapis  lazuli. 

LEAD.  Plumbum.  A  metal  found  in 
considerable  quantity  in  many  parts  of  the 
earth,  in  different  states,  seldom,  if  at  all, 
in  the  metallic  state.  It  is  found  in  that 
of  oxide,  red  lead  ore,  mixed  with  a  por- 
tion of  iron,  clay,  and  other  earths.  The 
colour  of  this  ore  is  aurora  red,  resem 
bling  red  arsenic.  It  is  found  in  small 
lumps,  of  an  indeterminate  figure,  and 
also  crystallized  in  four-sided  rhomboidal 
prisms. 

Combined  with  carbonic  acid,  it  forms 
the  sparry  lead  ore,  so  called  because  it  has 
the  texture  and  crystallization  of  certain 
spars.  There  are  a  great  many  varieties 
of  this  kind.  It  is  found  also  united  with 
sulphuric,  phosphoric,  arsenic,  molybdic, 
and  chromic  acids.  Lastly,  lead  is  found 
mineralized  by  sulphur,  forming  what  is 
called  galena,  (sulphitrel  of  lead,)  which  is  by 
far  its  most  abundant  ore.  This  ore,  which 
is  very  common,  is  found  both  in  masses 
and  crystals.  The  primitive  form  of  its 
crystals  is  a  cube.  Its  colour  is  of  a  blu- 
ish lead  gray.  It  has  a  considerable  me- 
tallic lustre,  its  texture  is  foliated.  It 
stains  the  fingers,  and  often  feels  greasy. 
It  contains  in  general  a  minute  quantity  of 
silver. 

Properties  of  Lead. — Lead  is  of  a  blu- 
ish white  colour,  and  very  brilliant  when 
fresh  cut.  It  is  malleable.  It  soon  tar- 
nishes in  the  atmosphere.  It  may  easily 
he  cut  with  a  knife,  and  stains  the  fingers 
bluish  gray  when  rubbed.  It  fuses  at  612° 
Fahr.  and  renders  other  more  refractory 
metals  fusible.  It  becomes  vitrified  in  a 
strong  and  continued  heat,  and  vitrifies 
various  other  metals.  It  is  the  least  elastic 
of  all  the  metals.  It  is  very  lamina ble,  but 
it  possesses  very  little  ductility.  Its  spe- 
cific gravity  is  11.435.  It  crystallizes  by 
cooling  in  small  octahedra.  When  fused 
in  contact  with  air,  its  surface  first  be- 
comes yellow,  and  then  red.  It  unites 
by  fusion  with  phosphorus  and  sulphur. 
The  greater  part  of  the  acids  act  upon  it. 
The  sulphuric  add  requires  the  assistance  of 
a  boiling  heat.  Nitric  acid  is  decomposed 
by  it.  Muriatic  acts  very  weakly  on  it. 
Acetic  acid  dissolves  it.  Fluoric  acid  at- 
tacks it  by  heal,  and  slightly  in  the  cold.  It 
combines  with  other  metals,  but  few  of  its 
alloys  arc  applied  to  any  use.  When  com- 
bined with  mercury,  it  forms  a  crystallizable 
alloy  which,  becomes  fluid  when  triturated 
with  that  of  bismuth. 

Method  of  obtaining  Lead. —  In  order  to 
obtain  lead  in  a  great  way.  the  ore  is  picked 
from  among  the  extraneous  matter  with 
which  it  wu  naturally  mixed.  It  is  then 
pulverized  and  washed,     ft  is  next  roasted 
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*n  a  reverberatory  furnace,  in  which  it  is 
to  be  agitated,  in  order  to  bring  the  whole 
in  contact  with  the  air.  When  the  external 
parts  begin  to  soften,  or  assume  the  form  of 
a  paste,  it  is  covered  with  charcoal,  the  mix- 
ture is  stirred,  and  the  heat  increased  gra- 
dually ;  the  lead  then  runs  on  all  sides,  and  is 
collected  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  which 
is  perforated  so  as  to  permit  the  metal  to  flow 
into  a  receptacle  defended  by  a  lining  of 
charcoal. 

The  scoriae  remaining  above  in  the  furnace 
still  retain  a  considerable  proportion  of  lead ; 
in  order  to  extract  it,  the  scoriae  must  be 
fused  in  a  blast  furnace.  The  lead  is  by  that 
means  separated,  and  cast  into  iron  moulds, 
each  of  which  contains  a  portion  called  apig 
of  lead.  These  pigs  are  sold  under  the  name 
of  ore  lead. 

To  disengage  the  silver  from  lead  thus 
obtained,  the  metal  is  subjected  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  refining  furnace.  The  continu- 
al application  of  a  quantity  of  fresh  air, 
which  is  thrown  by  means  of  large  bellows 
Upon  the  fused  lead,  which  is  at  the  same 
time  heated  as  intensely  as  possible,  oxi- 
dizes the  lead,  and  converts  it  into  the 
yellow  scaly  oxid,  known  by  the  name  of 
litharge. 

This  scaly  oxid  being  driven  off  from  the 
surface  of  the  fused  metal,  as  it  is  formed, 
leaves  the  silver  alone  unaltered  at  the 
bottom. 

The  litharge  is  then  to  be  fused  in  contact 
with  charcoal,  that  it  may  assume  the  proper- 
ties of  metallic  lead. 

In  order  to  obtain  perfectly  pure  lead, 
the  lead  of  commerce  may  be  dissolved  in 
pure  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  be  de- 
composed by  adding  to  it,  gradually,  a  so- 
lution of  sulphate  of  soda,  so  long  as  a 
precipitate  ensues.  This  precipitate,  which 
is  sulphate  of  lead,  must  then  be  collected 
on  a  filter,  washed  repeatedly  in  distilled  wa- 
ter, and  then  dried.  In  order  to  reduce  it  to 
its  metallic  state,  let  it  be  mixed  with  two  or 
three  times  its  weight  of  black  flux,  introduce 
the  mixture  into  a  crucible,  and  expose  it 
briskly  to  a  red  heat. 

Lead,  when  injudiciously  administered, 
or  taken  accidentally  into  the  body,  causes 
emaciation,  violent  colics,  paralysis,  tre- 
mors, and  contractions  of  the  limbs ;  and 
as  they  generally  come  on  gradually,  the 
cause  is  sometimes  overlooked  till  it  be  too 
late.  Poisoning  from  lead  is  hardly  ever 
intentional,  but  only  accidental;  either 
from  liquors  becoming  imgregnated  with 
lead,  by  being  improperly  kept  in  vessels, 
Jined  or  glazed  with  lead,  or  to  which  lead 
has  been  criminally  added,  to  correct  its 
acidity  ;  or  among  manufacturers,  who 
work  much  with  lead,  as  painters,  or 
plumbers,  and  who  are  not  sufficiently  at- 
tentive to  avoid  swallowing  it.  The  pre- 
sence of  lead  in  any  suspected  liquor,  is 
detected  by  the  hydro-sulphuret  of  potash, 


which  forms  with  it  a  dark-brown  precipitate 
not  soluble  in  diluted  muriatic  acid,  and 
still  more  certainly  by  evaporating  a  por- 
tion of  the  liquor  to  dryness,  and  exposing 
the  extract  to  a  heat  sufficient  to  reduce  the 
lead. 

The  preparations  of  lead  used  in  medicine 
are : 

1.  Plumbi  subcarbonas.  See  Plumbi  sub' 
carbonas. 

2.  Oxidum  plumbi  rubrum.  See  Mini- 
um. 

3.  Oxidum  plumbi  semivitreum.  See  Li- 
that gyrus. 

4.  Superacetas  plumbi.  See  Plumbi  s«. 
peracetas. 

5.  Liquor  plumbi  subacetatis.  SeeP/wn. 
bi  subacetatis  liquor. 

6.  Liquor  plumbi  subacetatis  dilutus.  See 
Plumbi  subacetatis  liquor  dilutus. 

LEAKE,  John,  was  born  in  Cumber. 
land,  and  after  qualifying  himself  as  a  sur- 
geon in  London,  travelled  to  Portugal  ami 
Italy.  On  his  return,  he  settled  in  the  me- 
tropolis,  and  published  a  dissertation  on  the 
Lisbon  Diet  Drink.  He  not  long  after  be- 
came a  licentiate  of  the  college  of  physicians, 
and  began  to  lecture  on  midwifery.  In 
1765,  he  originated  the  plan  for  the  West- 
minster Lying-in  Hospital,  and  purchased  a 
piece  of  ground  for  the  purpose.  His  death 
occurred  in  1792.  He  published  a  volume 
of  "Practical  Observations  on  Child-bed 
Fever ;"  "  Medical  Instructions"  concerning 
the  Diseases  of  Women  ;  in  two  volumes, 
which  passed  through  several  editions ;  and 
some  other  works. 

Le^'na.  (From  uuva,  a  lioness;  so 
named  from  its  power.)  A  plaster  for  the 
hip. 

Ledum  pal'ustre.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  rosmarinus  sylvestris.  The 
plant  which  bears  this  name  in  the  pharma- 
copoeias, is  the  Ledum  paluslre,  of  Linnsus. 
It  hasa  bitter  subastringent  taste,and  was  for- 
merly used  in  Switzerland  in  the  place  of  hop.'. 
Its  medicinal  use  is  confined  to  the  continent, 
where  it  is  occasionally  given  in  the  cure  of 
hooping-cough,  sore  throat,  dysentery,  and 
exanthematous  diseases. 

LE  CLERC,  Daniel,  was  born  at 
Geneva,  in  1652.  His  father  being  pro- 
fessor in  the  Greek  language,  instructed 
him  in  the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  and 
gave  him  a  taste  for  researches  into  anti- 
quity. He  afterward  studied  at  different 
universities,  and  took  his  medical  degree  at 
Valence  at  the  ap;e  of  20.  Returning  to 
his  native  city,  he  soon  got  into  considerable 
practice  ;  which  he  at  length  relinquished 
in  1704,  on  being  appointed  a  member  oi 
the  council  of  state,  and  that  he  might 
complete  his  various,  literary  undertakings 
which  had  already  greatly  distinguished  him. 
His  death  occurred  in  1728.  He  had  pub- 
lished,   in    conjunction    with     Man 
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Bibliotheca  Anatomica,"  in  two  volumes, 
1685.  But  his  moBt  celebrated  work  is  the 
"  Histoire  de  la  Medecine,"  from  the  earli- 
est times  to  that  of  Galen,  which  evinces 
immense  erudition.  He  afterward  added 
a  plan  for  continuing  it  to  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century.  But  Dr.  Freind  has  com- 
pleted this  part  of  the  task  on  a  much  better 
method.  Le  Clerc  also  published  an  ac- 
count of  certain  worms  occurring  in  men  and 
animals. 

LE  DRAN,  Henry  Francis,  was  born 
at  Paris  in  1685,  and  educated  under  his 
father,  who  had  acquired  reputation  as  an 
operator,  particularly  in  removing  cancers 
of  the  breast.  The  young  surgeon  turned 
his  attention  principally  to  lithotomy,  which 
he  performed  in  the  lateral  method,  and 
made  some  valuable  improvements ;  which 
he  communicated  to  the  public  in  1730, 
giving  an  accurate  description  of  the  parts  : 
the  work  was  favourably  received,  has  been 
frequently  reprinted,  and'translated  into  most 
modern  languages.  His  surgical  observa- 
tions contain  also  much  valuable  practical 
matter  :  and  his  Treatise  on  Gunshot  Wounds 
is  remarkable  for  the  bold  and  successful 
measures  which  he  adopted.  He  published 
likewise  a  Treatise  on  Operations,  another 
called  Surgical  Consultations  ;  and  sent  seve- 
ral papers  of  considerable  merit  to  the  aca- 
demy of  surgeons,  which  appear  in  their 
memoirs.     He  died  in  1770. 

LEECH.  Hiriido.  A  genus  of  insects 
belonging  to  the  order  of  vermes  intestina. 
The  body  moves  either  forward  or  back- 
ward. There  are  several  species,  princi- 
pally distinguished  by  their  colour ;  but 
that  most  known  to  medical  men,  is  the 
hirudo  medicinalis,  or  medicinal  leech, 
which  grows  to  the  length  of  two  or  three 
inches.  The  body  is  of  a  blackish  brown 
colour,  marked  on  the  back  with  six  yel- 
low spots,  and  edged  with  a  yellow  line  on 
each  side ;  but  both  the  spots  and  lines 
grow  faint,  anil  almost  disappear,  at  some 
seasons.  The  head  is  smaller  than  1  lie  tail, 
which  fixes  itself  very  firmly  to  any  thing 
the  creature  pleases.  It  is  viviparous,  and 
produces  but  one  young  one  at  a  time, 
which  is  in  the  month  of  July.  It  is  an  in- 
habitant of  clear  running  waters,  and  is 
well  known  for  its  use  in  bleeding.  The 
species  most  nearly  approaching  this,  and 
which  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish,  is  the 
hirudo  sajiguisuga,  or  horse-leech.  This  is 
larger  than  the  former  ;  its  skin  is  smooth 
and  glossy;  the  body  is  depressed,  the  back 
is  dusky ;  and  the  belly  is  of  a  yellowish 
green,  having  a  yellow  lateral  margin.  It 
inhabits  stagnant  waters. 

The  leech's  head  is  armed  with  a  sharp 
instrument  that  makes  three  wounds  at  once. 
They  arc  three  sharp  tubercles,  strong 
enough  to  cut  through  the  skin  of  a  man, 
or  even  of  an  ox,  or  horse.  Tim  moulli 
'-•  n»  it  were  the  body  of  the  pump.  Mini 


the  tongue,  or  fleshy  nipple,  the  sucker :  by 
the  working  of  this  piece  of  mechanism, 
the  blood  is  made  to  rise  up  to  the  conduit 
which  conveys  it  to  the  animal's  stomach, 
which  is  a  membranaceous  skin,  divided 
into  twenty-four  small  cells.  The  blood 
which  is  sucked  out  is  there  preserved  for 
several  months,  almost  without  coagulating, 
and  proves  a  store  of  provision  to  the  animal. 
The  nutritious  parts,  absorbed  after  diges- 
tion by  animals,  need  not  in  this  to  be 
disengaged  from  the  heterogeneous  sub- 
stances ;  nor  indeed  is  there  an  anus  disco- 
verable in  the  leech ;  mere  transpiration 
seems  to  be  all  that  it  performs,  the  matter 
fixing  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  af- 
terward coming  off  in  small  threads.  Of 
this,  an  experiment  may  be  tried,  by  put- 
ting a  leech  into  oil,  where  it  keeps  alive 
for  several  days ;  upon  being  taken  out, 
and  put  into  water,  there  appears  to  loosen 
from  its  body  a  kind  of  slough,  shaped  like 
the  creature's  body.  The  organ  of  respi- 
ration, though  unascertained,  seems  to  be 
situated  in  the  mouth ;  for  if,  like  an  in- 
sect, it  drew  breath  through  vent-holes,  it 
would  not  subsist  in  oil,  as,  by  it,  these 
would  be  stopped  up. 

The  first  species  only  is  used  in  medi  line ; 
being  applied  to  the  skin  in  order  to  draw 
off  blood.  With  this  view  they  are  em- 
ployed to  bleed  young  children,  and  for 
the  purposes  of  topical  bleeding,  in  cases 
of  inflammation,  fulness,  or  pain.  They 
may  be  employed  in  every  case  where 
topical  bleedings  arc  thought  necessary,  or 
where  venesection  cannot  be  performed. 
If  this  leech  does  not  fasten,  a  drop  of  sugar- 
ed milk  is  put  on  the  spot  it  is  wished  to  fix 
on,  or  a  little  blood  is  drawn  by  means  of  a 
slight  puncture ;  after  which  it  immedi- 
ately settles.  The  leech,  when  fixed, 
should  be  watched,  lest  it  should  find  its 
way  into  the  anus,  when  used  for  the 
haemorrhoids,  or  penetrate  into  the  oesopha- 
gus, if  employed  to  draw  the  gums  ;  other- 
wise it  might  fix  upon  the  stomach,  or  in- 
testines. In  such  a  case,  the  best  and 
quickest  remedy  is  to  swallow  some  salt ; 
which  is  the  method  practised  to  make  it 
loose  its  hold,  when  it  sucks  longer  than  is 
intended.  Vegetable  or  volatile  alkali, 
pepper,  or  acids,  also  make  it  leave  the  part 
on  which  it  was  applied.  Cows  and  horses 
have  been  known  to  receive  leeches,  when 
drinking,  into  the  throat;  and  the  usual 
remedy  is  to  force  down  some  salt,  which 
makes  them  fall  off.  If  it  is  intended  that 
the  leech  shall  draw  a  larger  quantity 
of  blood,  the  end  of  the  tail  is  cut  oft*; 
and  it  then  sucks  continually,  to  make  up 
the  loss  it  sustains.  The  discharge 
occasioned  by  the  puncture  of  a  leech 
after  the  animal  tails  off  is  usually  of  more 
service  than  the  process  itself.  When 
too  abundant,  it  is  easily  stopped  with 
brandy,  vinegar,  or  other  styptics,  or  with  a 
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compress  of  dry  linen  rags,  bound  strongly  on   business  of  pharmacy.      He  went  to  i 
the  bleeding  orifice.   They  are  said  to  be  very    at  the  age  of  21  to  improve  himself,  parti- 
restless  before  a  change  of  weather,  if  con-    cularly   in  chemistry ;    and    then  travelled 
fined  in  glasses,  and  to  fix  themselves  above    for  some  years :    after   which,   in    lfiT. 
the  water  on  the  approach  of  a  fine  day.  began  to  give  chemical   lectun 

As  these  little  animals  are  depended  on    and  became  very  popular.     Thn 
feff  the  removal  of  very  dangerous  diseases,    ter  he   published  his  "Coins  d< 
and  as  they  often  seem  capriciously  deter-    which  passed  rapidly  through  numerou. 
mined    to   resist  the   endeavours   made   to    tions ;  and  so  great  was  his  reputation,  that 
cause  them  to  adhere,  the  following  direc-    he    acquired   a  fortune  by  the  sale  of  his 
tions  are  added,  by  which  their  assistance    preparations,  some  of  which  he  kept 
may,  with  more  certainty,  be  obtained.  In   1681  he  was    interdicted  from  lecturing 

The  introducing  a  hand,  to  which  any  on  account  of  his  religious  principles,  and 
ill-flavoured  medicine  adheres,  into  the  took  shelter  in  this  country ;  but  shortly 
water  in  which  they  are  kept,  will  be  of-  after  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of  phy- 
ten  sufficient  to  deprive  them  of  life:  the  sic  at  Caen,  and  got  considerable  prai 
application  of  a  small  quantity  of  any  sa-  in  the  French  metropolis;  the  revoci 
line  matter  to  their  skin,  immediately  occa-  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  however,  forbid 
sions  the  expulsion  of  the  contents  of  their  this  employment  also,  he  was  reduced  to 
stomach ;  and  what  is  most  to  our  purpose,  such  difficulties,  that  he  at  length  adopted 
the  least  flavour  of  any  medicament  that  the  catholic  religion.  He  then  flourished 
has  been  applied  remaining  on  the  skin,  again,  and  in  1697  published  his  "  Pharma- 
or  even  the  accumulation  of  the  matter  of  copee  Universello,"  followed  the  year  af- 
perspiration,  will  prevent  them  from  fas-  ter  by  his  kt  Dictionnaire  Universel  des 
tening.  The  skin  should  therefore,  previ-  Drogues  simples,"  which,  though  with  ma- 
ous  to  their  application,  be  very  carefully  ny  imperfections,  proved  of  considerable 
cleansed  from  any  foulness,  and  moistened  utility.  On  the  re-establishment  of  the 
with  a  little  milk.  The  method  of  apply-  academy  of  sciences,  he  was  made  associate 
ing  tlyem  is  by  retaining  them  to  the  skin  by  chemist,  and  read  before  that  body  his  pa- 
a  small  wine-glass,  or  the  bottom  of  a  large  pers  on  antimony,  which  were  printed  in 
pill  box,  when  they  will  in  general,  in  a  little  1707.  He  died  in  1715. 
time,  fasten  themselves  to  the  skin.  On  LEMERY,  Louis,  son  of  the  prer< 
their  removal,  the  rejection  of  the  blood  was  born  at  Paris  in  1677,  and  intended  for 
they  have  drawn  may  be  obtained  by  the  ap-  the  law,  but  adopted  such  a  partiality  for 
plication  of  salt  externally  :  but  it  is  to  be  his  father's  pursuits,  that  he  was  allowed  to 
remarked,  that  a  few  grains  of  salt  are  suffi-  indulge  it,  and  graduated  in  his  native  oity 
cient  for  this  purpose ;  and  that  covering  in  1698.  Two  years  after  be  was  admitted 
them  with  it,  as  is  sometimes  done,  generally  into  the  academy  of  sciences,  and  in  170t) 
destroys  them.  began  to  lecture  on  chemistry,  in  the  royal 

LEEK.  Allium  porrum.  A  well-known  garden  :  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the 
vegetable,  much  employed  for  culinary  pur-  Hotel  Dieu  in  1710;  and  twelve  years  after 
poses.  The  recent  root  and  juice  are  ex-  purchased  the  office  of  king's  physician, 
hibited  internally  in  quartan  fever,  in  dys-  which  soon  led  to  the  appointment  of  con- 
pepsy,  dropsy,  asthma,  and  scurvy.  See  suiting  physician  to  the  Queen  of  Spam. 
Allium  Porrum.  In    1731    he    was    appointed    professor  of 

Le'gna.     (From   itynv,  a  fringed  edge.)    chemistry  in  the  royal  garden;  and  subse- 
The  extremities  of  the  pudenda  muliebria.        quently  communicated  several  papers  to  the 
LEGU'MEN.      (From    lego,   to    gather;    academy    of  sciences,   which   appeared  in 
so  called  because  they  are  usually  gathered    their  memoirs.     He  published  also  "  Traite 
by  the  hand.)       All  kinds  of  pulse  are  so    des  Aliments,"    which   was   frequently  re- 
called, printed  ;  a  Dissertation  on  the  Nourishment 
Lei'chen.     See  Lichen.  of  Bones,  refuting  the  idea  of  its  being  ef- 
Leiente'ria.     See  Lienteria.  fected  by  the  Marrow ;    and  three   Letters 
Leipopsy'chia.     (From  xaw»,  to  leave,   on  the  Generation  of  Worms.    He  died  in 
and  4w/t»5  tne  sou^  or  life-)     A  swoon.     See    1743. 
Syncope.  Lemithocho'rton.    See  Corullina  Cor- 

Leipopy'ria.     (From  xawa,  to  leave,  and   sicana. 
m/f,  heat.)     A  kind  of  ardent  fever,  where        Le'mma.      (From  \wrtt,  to  decorticate.) 
the  internal  parts  are  scorched  with  heat,    Bark.     The  skin. 

while  the  external  parts  are  cold.  Le'mniits.     (From  Lemnos,  whence  it  is 

Leipothy'mia.     (From  XHiru,  to  leave,   brought.)       A  species   of   bole   was  called 
and  &u/xo(,  the  mind.)     See  Lipothymia.  terra  Lemnia,  or  earth  of  Lemnos. 

Le'me.      (From  x*,  much,  and  f*va>,  to       Lemon.     See  Citrus. 
wink.)     A  defect  in  the  eyes,  when  they  are 
always  winking. 

LEMERY,   Nicholas,    was    born    at 


See  Cochleariaofli- 


Lemon  Scurvy-grass, 
cinalis. 
Leme'ntia.     (From  lenio,  to  assua 


Rouen    in   IMF,,    and    brought   nx)   to  the    Medicines  which  abat*  irritation. 


iti'ta.      (From  fern's,  gentle.)     Me- 
hich  gently  palliate  diseases.    Gen- 

VITIVB  ELKCTUARY.  A  preparation 
composed  chiefly  of  senna  and  some  aro- 
raatics,  with  the  pulp  of  tamarinds.  It  is 
given  in  doses  of  a  tea-spoonful,  or  more, 
frequently  repeated,  as  a  mild  laxative ; 
and,  when  fresh,  it  answers  this  purpose 
well.     See  Confectio  Senna. 

LKNS.  (A  lentore;  from  its  glutinous 
quality.)     1.  The  lentil.     See  Ervum  Lens. 

2.  See  also    Crystalline  lens. 

Lbnti'cpla.  (Dim.  of  lens,  a  lentil.) 
A  smaller  sort  of  lentil.  Also  a  freckle,  or 
small  pustule, resembling  theseeds  of  lentil. 

LiKNTi'cVLAB.  (From  lenticuluire,  dou- 
bly convex.)  A  surgical  instrument  em- 
ployed for  removing  the  jagged  particles  of 
Lone  from  the  edge  of  the  perforation  made 
in  the  cranium  with  the  trephine. 

Ljenticui.a'kia.  (From  lenticulu.)  A 
species  of  lentil. 

Lknti'go.  (From  lens,  a  lentil;  so 
named  from  its  likeness  to  lentil-seeds.)  A 
freckle. 

Lentii,.  An  annual  vegetable  of  the 
pulse  kind,  much  used  for  improving  the 
llavour  of  soups. 

Leivti'scus.  (From  lentcsco,  to  become 
clammy  ;  so  called  from  the  gumrniness  of 
its  juice.)     The  mastich-tree. 

LE'NTOR.  (From  lenlus,  clammy.)  A 
lity  or  siziucss  of  any  fluid. 

Leoni'ncs.  (From  leo,  the  lion.)  An 
epithet  of  that  sort  of  leprosy  called  leonti- 

Leonti'asis.  (From  Mov,  a  lion ;  so 
called  because  it  is  said  lions  arc  subject  to 
it.)  A  species  of  leprosy  resembling  the 
elephantfe 

LEO'NTODON.  (From  htuv,  the  lion, 
and  dew,  a  tooth;  so  called  from  it  sup- 
posed resemblance  )  The  name  of  a  genu.-  of 
plants  in  the  Linnsan  system.  Class  Synge- 
nesiu.  Order,  Pulygamia  itquulis.  The 
dandelion. 

Lko'ntodon  tara'xacum.  Dens  leonis. 
The  dandelion  or  pissabed.  Leontodon  ta- 
raxacum ;  etude  iquamis  in/erne  reflcxis,/oliis 
runcinatis,  dcnlieulutis,  lavibus,  of  Linnajus. 
The  young  leaves  of  this  plant  m  a  blanched 
-late  have  the  taste  of  endive,  and  make 
an  excellent  addition  to  those  plants  eaten 
early  in  the  spring  as  salads;  and  Murray 
informs  us,  that  at  Goettingen,  the  routs 
are   roasted   and    substituted  '    by 

inhabitants,  who  find  that  an 
ion  prepared  in  this  way  can  hardly  be 
distinguished  fromthatof  the  coffee-berry. 
The  expressed  juice  of  dandelion  is  bitter 
and  somewhat  acrid;  but  that  of  the  root 
is  bitterer,  and  possesses  more  medicinal 
power  than  any  other  part  of  the  plant  It 
hu  been  long  in  repute  as  a  detergent 
aperient,  and  Us  diuretic  effects  may 
be  inferred  from  the  vulgar  name  il  : 
in  most  of  the   European  I  quasi 


el  armaria  hcrba  dieitur ;  and 
there  are  various  proofs  of  its  efficacy  in 
jaundice,  dropsy,  consumption,  and  some 
cutaneous  disordi  i 

The  leaves,  roots,  flowers,  stalks,  and 
juice  of  dandelion,  have  all  been  separately 
employed  for  medical  purposes,  and  seem 
to  diflcr  rather  in  degree  of  strength  than  in 
any  essential  property  ;  therefore  the  ex- 
pressed juice,  or  a  strong  decoction  of  the 
roots,  have  most  commonly  been  prescrib- 
ed, from  one  ounce  to  four,  two  or  three 
times  a  day.  The  plant  should  be  always 
used  fresh ;  even  extracts  prepared  from  it 
appear  to  lose  much  of  their  power  by  keep- 
ing. 

Leontopo'ihum.  (From  xanv,  a  lion, 
and  jrn/j,  a  toot,  so  named  from  its  supposed 
resemblance.)      The  herb  lion's  ibot. 

LEO.iU'KUS.  (From  xicev,  a  lion,  and 
cvfa.,  a  tail  ;  so  named  from  its  likeness.) 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
nsean  system.  Class,  Didynamia.  Order, 
Gymnospermia.     Lion's  tail. 

2.  The  name,  in  some  pharmacopoeias,  for 
the  lion's  tail. 

Leojvu'rus  cardi'aca.  The  mother-wort, 
Agripabna  gallts.  Marrubium.  Cardiaca 
crispa.  Leonurus  cardiaca  ;  foliis  car 
laneeolatis,  triUtbis,oi  Linnaeus.  The  h 
of  this  plant  have  a  disagreeable  smell  and 
a  bitter  taste,  and  are  said  to  be  serviceable 
in  disorders  of  the  stomach  of  children,  to 
promote  the  uterine  discharge,  and  to  allay 
palpitation  of  the  heart. 

Leopard's  bane.     See  Arnica. 

LEPl'DIUM.  (From  kizis,  a  scale;  so 
ed  from  its  supposed  usefulness  in  clean- 
sing the  skin  from  scales  and  impurities.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna:- 
an  system.  Class,  Tetradynpmia.  Order, 
Siiiculosa.     Pepper- wort. 

Lkpi'jmum  1'hekis.  Iberis.  Cardaman- 
tiea.  Sciatica  cresses.  This  plant  possesses 
a  warm,  penetrating,  pungent  taste,  like 
unto  other  cresses,  ami  is  recommended 
as  an  antiscorbutic,  antiseptic,  and  stoma- 
chic. 

Lepi'dium  sativum.  Nasturtium  liur- 
tiii.se.  Dittander.  This  plant  possesses 
warm,  nervine,  and  stimulating  qualities, 
and  is  given  as  an  antiscorbutic,  antiseptic, 
anl  stomachic,  especially  by  the  lower  or- 
ders. 

Lefidosakco'ma.  (From  >.£t«,  a  scale, 
and  oWf,  flesh.)  An  ii  regular  scaly  tu- 
mour. 

Lepi'sHA.  (From  a«,t/£m,  to  decorticate.) 
Decortication.     A  peeling  oil'  of  the  skin. 

LE'PRA.  (From  *fw*r,  a  scale;  named 
from  its  appearance.)  The  Leprosy.  A 
disease  in  the  <  lass  cachexia,  and  order  in  - 
petigines,  of  Cullen.  Dr.  Willan  describes 
this  disease  as  characterized  by  scaly 
patches,  of  different  sizes,  but  having  al- 
ways nearly  a  circular  form.  In  this  coun- 
try, three  varieties  oi  the  disease  are  ob- 
i  [L  which  h<  bed  uader  the 


.t!u> 


»ames  of  Lepra  vulgaris,  Lepra  alphos,  Lepra 

nigricans. 

1.  The  Lepra  vulgaris  exhibits  first  small 
distinct  elevations  of  the  cuticle,  which  are 
reddish  and  shining,  but  never  contain  any 
fluid ;  these  patches  continue  to  enlarge 
gradually,  till  they  nearly  equal  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  crown-piece.  They  have  always 
an  orbicular,  or  oval  form  ;  are  covered 
"with  dry  scales,  and  surrounded  by  a  red 
border.  The  scales  accumulate  on  them, 
so  as  to  form  a  thick  prominent  crust, 
which  is  quickly  re-produced,  whether  it 
fall  off  spontaneously,  or  may  have  been 
forcibly  detached.  This  species  of  lepra 
sometimes  appears  first  at  the  elbow,  or  on 
the  fore-arm  ;  but  more  generally  about  the 
knee.  In  the  latter  case,  the  primary 
patch  forms  immediately  below  the  patella  ; 
within  a  few  weeks,  several  other  scaly 
circles  appear  along  the  forepart  of  the 
leg  and  thigh,  increasing  by  degrees,  till 
they  come  nearly  into  contact.  The  dis- 
ease is  then  often  stationary  for  a  consi- 
derable length  of  time.  If  it  advance  fur- 
ther, the  progress  is  towards  the  hip  and 
loins ;  afterward  to  the  sides,  back, 
shoulders,  and,  about  the  same  time,  to  the 
arms  and  hands.  In  the  greater  number  of 
cases,  the  hairy  scalp  is  the  part  last  affect- 
ed ;  although  the  circles  formed  on  it  re- 
main for  some  time  distinct,  yet  they  finally 
unite  and  cover  the  whole  surface  on 
which  the  hair  grows  with  a  white  scaly 
incrustation.  This  appearance  is  attended, 
more  especially  in  hot  weather,  with  a 
Troublesome  itching,  and  with  a  watery 
discharge  for  several  hour?,  when  any 
portion  of  the  crust  is  detached,  which 
lakes  place  from  very  slight  impressions. 
The  pubes  in  adults  is  sometimes  affected 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  head  ;  and  if  the 
subject  be  a  female,  there  is  usually  an  in- 
ternal pruritus  pudendi.  In  some  cases  of 
the  disorder,  the  nails,  both  of  the  fingers  and 
toes,  are  thickened,  and  deeply  indented  lon- 
gitudinally. When  the  lepra  extends  uni- 
versally, it  becomes  highly  disgusting  in  its 
appearance,  and  inconvenient  from  the  stiff- 
ness and  torpor  occasioned  by  it  in  the  limbs. 
The  disease,  however,  even  in  this  advanced 
stage,  is  seldom  disposed  to  terminate  spon- 
taneously. It  continues  nearly  in  the  same 
state  for  several  years,  or  sometimes  during 
the  whole  life  of  the  person  affected,  not  be- 
ing apparently  connected  with  any  disorder 
of  the  constitution. 

2.  Lepra  alpho.s.  The  scaly  patches  in  the 
alphos  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  lepra 
vulgaris,  and  also  differ  from  them  in 
having  their  central  parts  depressed  or 
indented.  This  disorder  usually  begins 
about  the  elbow,  with  distinct,  eminent 
asperities,  of  a  dull  red  colour,  and  not 
much  longer  than  papilla?.  These,  in  a 
short  time,  dilate  to  nearly  the  size  of  a 
silver  penny.  Two  or  three  days  after- 
ward, the  central  part    of  trw»m   suffers    a 


.1,  within  which  small  whil 
dery  scales  may    1  • 
rounding    border,    however,   still   coi 
to  be  raised,  but  retains  the  same  sii 
tin1  same  red  colour  as  at  first.     Thi 
of  the  fore-arm,  and  sometimi 
the  hand,  is  spotted  with   similar   p 
they    seldom    become    confluent,  ex< 
round  the  elbow,   which,    in    that 
covered  with  a   uniform  crust.     Thi 
tion  appears  in  the  same  manner  upon  the 
joint  of  the   knee,    but    without   Bpi 
far  along  the  thigh  or  leg.      Dr.  Will 
seldom  seen  it  on  the  trunk  of  the  bo 
never  on  the  face.     It  is  a  di: 
duration,  and  not  less  difficult  to  cure  than 
the  foregoing  species  of  lepra ;   even  when 
the  scaly  patches    have   been   removed  by 
persevering  in   the  use  of  suitable  ; 
tions,  the  cuticle  still  remains   red,  tender, 
and  brittle,  very  slowly  recovering  its  usual 
texture.     The  alphos,  as    above  d< 
frequently  occurs  in  this  country. 

3.  The  Lepra  nigricans  differs  little  from 
the  lepra  vulgaris,  as  to  its  form  and  distri- 
bution. The  most  striking  difference  is  in 
the  colour  of  the  patches,  which  are  dark 
and  livid.  They  appear  first  on  I 
and  fore-arms,  extending  afterward 
thighs,  loins,  neck,  and  hands.  Their  cen- 
tral part  is  not  depressed,  as  in  the  alphos. 
They  are  somewhat  smaller  in  size  than  the 
patches  of  the  lepra  vulgaris,  and  not  only 
is  the  border  livid  or  purplish,  but  the  livid 
colour  of  the  base  likewise  appears  through 
the  scaly  incrustation,  which  is  seldom  very 
thick.  It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  the 
scales  are  more  easily  detached  than  in  the 
other  forms  of  lepra,  and  that  the  sur- 
face remains  longer  excoriated,  discharging 
lymph,  often  with  an  intermixture  of  blood, 
till  a  new  incrustation  forms,  which  i9  usual- 
ly hard,  brittle,  and  irregular.  The  lepra 
nigricans  affects  persons  whose  occupation  is 
attended  with  much  fatigue,  and  exposes 
them  to  cold  or  damp,  and  to  a  pn 
or  improper  mode  of  diet,  as  soldiers,  brew- 
ers, labourers,  butchers,  stage-coachmen, 
scullermen,  &c. ;  some  women  are  also  lia- 
ble to  it,  who  are  habituated  to  poor  living 
and  constant  hard  labour. 

Lk'toa  gr/f.co'rum.  The  lepra  vulgaris-, 
alphos,  and  nigricans,  have  all  been  so  de- 
nominated. 

Leprosy.  See  Lepra. 

Lkfttj'wtica.  (From  >.?rrT5s,  thin.)  At- 
tenuating medicines. 

Lefty'smi's.  (From  Karros,  slender. 
Attenuation,  or  the  making  a  substance  less 
solid. 

Le'ros.  (From  *»/*»,  to  trifle.)  A 
slight  delirium. 

LETHARGY.  Lethargus.  A  heavy 
and  constant  sleep,  with  scarcely  any  inter- 
vals of  waking ;  when  awakened  the  per- 
son answers,  but  ignorant  or  forgetful  ol 
what  he  said,  immediately  sinks  into  the 
same    state   of  fleep.    It   rs  cdnrfdeied  *s 


.  L  apoplexy,  and  is  mostly  symp- 
itic. 

Lstbx'a.  (Fromxn6«,  forgetf illness ;  so 
named  because  it  causes  forge tfulnes.s.)  The 
ie  of  the  poppy. 

Lettuce,  garden.     See  Lactuea. 

Leucaca'ntiia.  (From  >mxsc,  white, and 
ei/.xvba,  a  thorn  ;  so  named  from  its  white  blos- 
-om.)     The  cotton  thistle. 

Lei'ca'.vthemum  vulga're.  (From  xty- 
white,  and  «>9e/*ac,  a  flower;  so  called 
from  its  white  floret.)  See  Chrysanthemum 
levcanlhemum. 

Leccelk'ctrum.  (From  awmc,  white, 
and  xktzrpc]/,  amber.)     White  amber. 

Lkucola'chanum.  (From  xwk&c,  white, 
vud  Xstj^atvov,  a  herb;  so  named  from  its  co- 
lour.)    Wild  valerian. 

LEUCO'MA.  (From  xkimc,  white.) 
Leucoma  and  albugo  are  often  used  syno- 
nymously, to  denote  a  white  opacity  of  the 
cornea.  Both  of  them,  according  to  Scarpa, 
ure  essentially  different  from  the  nebula 
»>1  the  cornea ;  for  they  are  not  the  conse- 
quence of  chronic  ophthalmy,  attended  with 
varicose  veins,  and  an  effusion  of  a  milky 
r-erum  into  the  texture  of  the  delicate  con- 
tinuation of  the  conjunctiva  over  the  cornea ; 
but  are  the  result  of  violent  acute  ophthalmy. 
In  this  state,  a  dense  coagulating  lymph  is 
rxtravasated  from  the  arteries  ;  sometimes 
j-uperficially,  at  other  times  deeply,  into  the 
substance  of  the  cornea.  On  other  occa- 
sions, the  disease  consists  of  a  Ann  callous 
cicatrix  on  this  membrane,  the  effect  of  an 
ulcer  or  wound,  with  loss  of  substance. 
The  term,  albugo,  strictly  belongs  to  the  first 
form  of  the  disease ;  leucoma  to  the  last, 
more  particularly  when  the  opacity  occu- 
pies the  whole,  or  the  chief  part,  of  the 
■cornea. 

Leuconvmi'h.I'/a.  (From  Kiux.cc,  white, 
and  wjutpsua,  the  water-lily.)  See  Nymphaa 
alba. 

LE0COPHA'GlirM.  (From  mcmmc,  white, 
rmd  <puya>,  to  eat.)  A  medicated  white 
food. 

LEUCOPHLEGMA'SIA.  (Leucophkg- 
tnasia;  fromMwwf,white,and$xtyu»,phlegm.) 
Leucophlegmatic  habit.  A  term  applied  by 
the  older  medical  writers  to  a  dropsical  habit 
of  body. 

Li.rco'piPER.  (From  Mwtcj,  white,  and 
l&rtpi,  pepper.)     See  Piper  nigrum. 

LEUCOIUUICE'A.  (From  ?jmt,  white, 
and  put,  to  flow.)  Fluor  albus.  The  whites. 
An  increased  secretion  of  white  mucus  from 
the  vagina  of  women,  arising  from  debility, 
and  not  from  the  venereal  virus. 

Leuco'rrhois.  (From  xiuxos,  white,  and 
pm>,  to  flow.)  A  discharge  of  mucus  from  the 
intestine. 

LEVATOR.  (From  kvo, to  lift  up.)  A 
icle  whose  office  is  to  lift  up  the  part  to 
which  it  is  attached. 

LEVATOR  A  NGULI  O'RIS.  Ab- 
■ 


tab  ut  rum  canvnunu,  of  Douglas.  Coninus 
of  Winslow,  and  Sus  maxillo  labial,  of  Du- 
mas. A  muscle  situated  above  the  mouth, 
which  draws  the  corner  of  the  mouth  up- 
wards, and  makes  that  part  of  the  cheek 
opposite  to  the  chin  prominent,  as  in  smi- 
ling. It  arises  thin  and  fleshy  from  the  hol- 
low of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  between 
the  root  of  the  socket  of  the  first  grinder 
and  the  foramen  infra  orbitarium,  and  is  in- 
serted into  the  angle  of  the  mouth  and 
under  lip,  where  it  joins  with  its  antago- 
nist. 

LEVA'TOR  A'NI.  Levator  magna* 
seu  internum,  of  Douglas.  Pubo  coccigc  an- 
nulaire,  of  Dumas.  This  muscle  arises  from 
the  os  pubis,  within  the  pelvis,  as  far  up  as 
the  upper  edge  of  the  foramen  thyroideum, 
and  joining  ef  the  os  pubis  with  the  os  is- 
chium, from  the  thin  tendinous  membrane 
that  covers  the  obturator  internus  and  coc- 
cygffius  muscles,  and  from  the  spinous  pro- 
cess of  the  ischium.  From  these  origins  all 
round  the  inside  of  the  pelvis,  its  fibres  run 
down  like  rays  from  the  circumference  to  a 
centre,  to  be  inserted  into  the  sphincter  ani, 
accelerators  urinx,  and  anterior  part  of  the 
two  last  bones  of  the  os  coccygis,  surrounding 
the  extremity  of  the  rectum, neck  of  the  blad- 
der, prostate  gland,  and  part  of  the  vesicular 
seminales.  Its  fibres,  joining  with  those  of 
its  fellow,  form  a  funnel-shaped  hole,  that 
draws  the  rectum  upwards  after  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  fieces,  and  assists  in  shutting 
it.  The  levatores  ani  also  sustain  the  con- 
tents of  the  pelvis,  and  assist  in  ejecting  the 
semen,  urine,  and  contents  of  the  rectum, 
and  perhaps,  by  pressing  upon  the  veins, 
contribute  greatly  to  the  erection  of  the- 
penis. 

LEVA'TOR  LA'BII  INFERIO'RIS. 
Levator  menti,  of  Albinus.  Incisivus  infi 
rior,  of  Winslow.  Elevator  labii  inferioris 
proprius,  of  Douglas.  A  muscle  of  the 
mouth  situated  below  the  lips ;  it  arises  from 
the  lower  jaw,  at  the  roots  of  the  alveoli 
of  two  incisor  teeth  and  the  cuspidatus. 
and  is  inserted  into  the  under  lip  and  skin  of 
the  chin. 

LEVA'TOR  LA'BII  SUPERIORS 
AL^E'QUE  NA'SI.  Elevator  labii  supe- 
rioris  proprius,  of  Douglas.  Jncisivus  lutt  ■ 
ralis  ct  pyrumidalis,  of  Winslow.  A  muscle 
of  the  mouth  and  lips,  that  raises  the  upper 
lip  towards  the  orbit,  and  a  little  outwards  ; 
it  serves  also  to  draw  the  skin  of  the  nose 
upwards  and  outwards,  by  which  the  nos- 
tril is  dilated.  It  arises  by  two  distinct 
origins ;  the  first,  broad  and  fleshy,  from 
the  external  part  of  the  orbitar  process  of 
the  superior  maxillary  bone,  immediately 
above  the  foramen  infra  orbitarium ;  the 
second,  from  the  nasal  process  of  the  supe- 
rior maxillary  bone,  where  it  joins  the  os 
frontis.  The  first  portion  is  inserted  into 
the  upper  lip  and  orbicularis  muscle,  the 
second  into  the  upper 
ihc  als  ' 


LEVATOR     LA'BII     SUPERIO'RIS 

PRO'PRIUS.    Muscuha  incisivus.    It  a 
under  the  edge  of  the  orbit,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  middle  of  the  lip. 

Leva'tor  o'culi.      See  Rectus  superior 
ecuti. 

LEVA'TOR  PALA'TI.  Levator  pa- 
lati mollis,  of  Albinus.  Petrosalpingo-sta- 
philinus,  vel  salpingo-staphilinus  interims, of 
Winslow.  Salpingo-staphilinus,  of  Vasalva. 
Plerigo-slaphilinu  s  externus  vulgo,  of  Doug- 
las. Spheno-slaphil imis,  of  Cowper.  A 
muscle  situated  between  the  lower  jaw  and 
the  os  hyoides  laterally.  It  arises  tendinous 
and  fleshy  from  the  extremity  of  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  where  it  is 
perforated  by  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  also 
from  the  membranous  part  of  the  same  tube, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  whole  length  of  the 
velum  pendulum  palati,  as  far  as  the  root  of 
the  uvula,  and  unites  with  its  fellow.  Its 
use  is  to  draw  the  velum  pendulum  palati 
upwards  and  backwards,  so  as  to  shut  the 
passage  from  the  fauces  into  the  mouth  and 
nose. 

Leva'tor  pala'ti  mo'llis.  See  Levator 
palati. 

LEVA'TOR  PA'LPEBR/E  SUPE- 
RIO'RIS. Jlperitns  palpebrarum  rectus. 
Apertor  oculi.  A  proper  muscle  of  the  up- 
per eyelid,  that  opens  the  eye  by  drawing 
the  eyelid  upwards.  It  arises  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  foramen  opticum  of  the  sphenoid 
bone,  above  the  rectus  superior  oculi,  near 
the  trochlearis,  and  is  inserted  by  a  broad  thin 
tendon  into  the  cartilage  that  supports  the  up- 
per eyelid. 

Levator  pa'rvus.     See  Transversus pe- 

LEVA'TOR  SCATULjE.  A  mus- 
cle situated  on  the  posterior  part  of  the 
neck,  that  pulls  the  scapula  upwards  and  a 
little  forwards.  This  name,  which  was  first 
given  to  it  by  Riolanus,  lias  been  adopted 
by  Albinus.  Douglas  calls  it  elevator  seu 
musculus  paticntia • ;  and  Winslow,  angula- 
ris,  vulgo  levator  proprius.  It  is  a  long 
muscle,  nearly  two  inches  in  breadth,  and 
is  situated  obliquely  under  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  trapezius.  It  arises  tendinous 
and  fleshy  from  the  transverse  processes  of 
the  four  and  sometimes  five  superior  ver- 
tebrae colli,  by  so  many  distinct  slips, 
"which  soon  unite  to  form  a  muscle  that 
runs  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards, 
and  is  inserted  by  a  flat  tendon  into  the  upper 
angle  of  the  scapula.  Its  use  is  to  raise 
the  scapula  upwards  and  a  little  for- 
wards. 

LEVIGATION.  The  reduction  of 
hard  substances,  by  triture,  to  impalpable 
powders. 

Levi'sticum.  (From  levo,  to  assuage ; 
so  called  from  the  relief  it  gives  in  painful 
flatulencies.)     See  Liguslicum  leristicum. 

LEV  RET,  Andrew,  a  French  surgeon 
and  accou  heur,  was  admitted  into  the  Royal 
iSwdemy  of  Surgery  at  Paris  in  1742,     He 


obtained  considerable  reputation  by  the 
provementa  which  he  made  in  some  of  thr 
instruments  used  in  difficult 
the   great   number   of    pupils  wl> 
structed.     lie  was  employed  and   h 
with  official  appointments  by  all  ' 
branches   of    the    Royal  family.      II 
lished  several  works,  which  went  through 
various  editions  and  translations,  mostly  on 
obstetrical  subjects  ;  but  there  is  one  on  the 
radical  Cure  of  Polypi  in  different  parti 
the  body. 

Lexipha'rmica.       (From  *»}<*,  I 
minate,    and    qap/utaKcv,    poison. ) 
cincs  which  resist  or  destroy  the  pow< 
poison. 

Lexipy'reta.       (From    Knyu,  to  make 
cease,  and  7ruf>&rcs,  a  fever.)     Febrifuge 
dicines. 

Liba'dium.  (From  uGaft*,  to  make 
moist ;  so  called  because  it  grows  in  Water 
places.)     The  lesser  centaury. 

Libano'tis.     (From  uCdarot, frankincense  ; 
so  called  from  its  resemblance  in  smel' 
frankincense.)     Rosemary. 

Li'banus.  (From  Libanon,  a  mountain 
in  Syria,  where  it  grows.)  The  irankincense- 
tree. 

Li'bos.  (From  ku&»,  to  distil.)  A  rheum 
or  defluxion  from  the  eyes. 

Libu'rnvm.  (From  Liburnia,  the  coun> 
try  where  it  flourished.)  The  mealy-tree. 
LICETO,  Fortttkio,  was  son  of  a  Ge- 
noese physician,  and  born  in  1577.  After 
prosecuting  with  diligence  the  requisite  stu- 
dies, he  settled  at  Pisa  at  the  age  of  twenly- 
two,  and  soon  obtained  the  professorship  of 
philosophy  there;  and  in  1609,  he  received 
a  similar  appointment  at  Padua.  Thence 
after  twenty-seven  years  he  removed  to  Bo- 
logna, being  disappointed  of  the  Med 
chair  ;  but  on  a  vacancy  occurring  in  1645, 
he  was  induced,  by  the  pressing  invitations 
made  to  him,  to  accept  the  office  ;  in  which 
he  continued  till  his  death  in  1657.  He 
was  a  very  copious  writer,  having  published 
above  fifty  treatises  on  different  subjects,  and 
displayed  much  erudition;  but  no  great  acute- 
ness  or  originality.  His  treatise  "  De  Mon- 
strorum  Causis,  Natura,  et  Differcntii 
best  known,  and  shows  him  to  have  been  very 
credulous  ;  which  appears  farther  from  his 
belief,  that  the  ancients  had  a  method  ot 
making  lamps  which  should  burn  for  ever 
without  a  fresh  supply  of  fuel,  and  that  such 
had  been  found  in  sepulchres. 

Li'chanits.  (From  Kii%ro,  to  lick ;  so  called 
because  it  is  commonly  used  in  licking  up  any 
thing.)     The  fore-finger. 

LI'CHEN.  (Au%>iv,  or  u%m  *  tetter, 
or  ring-worm.)  1.  The  name  of  a 
disease,  defined,  by  Dr.  Willan,  an  ex- 
tensive eruption  of  papulae  affecting  adults, 
connected  with  internal  disorder,  usually 
terminating  in  scurf,  recurrent,  not  con- 
tagious. The  varieties  of  lichen  be 
i  s  under  the  denominations   of  / 


LI< 


r,  Lichen agrius,  Lichen  'pilaris,  £*•    simplex,  and  the  other  varieties  of  this  com- 
.  and  Lichen  tropicus.  plaint,  in  which  the    inflammation  does  not 

The  Lichen  simplex  usually  commences  extend  beyond  the  basis  of  the  papulae,  and 
with  headach,  flushing  of  the  face,  loss  of  terminates  in  scurf,  or  a 
appetite,  general  languor,  and  increased  Lichen  pilaris.  This  i?  merely  a  modifi- 
quickness  of  the  pulse.  Distinct  red  pa-  eation  of  the  first  species  of  lichen,  and, 
pulae  arise  first  about  the  cheeks  and  chin,  like  it,  often  alternates  with  complaints  of 
or  on  the  arms;  and,  in  the  course  of  three  the  head,  or  stomach,  in  irritahle  habits. 
or  four  days,  the  same  appearance  takes  The  peculiarity  of  the  eruption  is,  thai  th<- 
place  on  the  neck,  body,  and  lower  extre-  small  tubercles  or  asperities  appear  only  at 
mities,  accompanied  with  an  unpleasant  the  roots  of  the  hairs  of  the  skin,  being  pro- 
■enaation    of    tingling,   which  is  somewhat    bablyi  I  by  an  enlargement  of  their 

aggravated  during  the  night.      In  about  a    bulbs,  or  an  unusual  fulness  of  the   blood- 
week,  the  colour  of  the  eruption  fades,  and    vessels' distributed  to  them.     This  affection 
the   cuticle  begins   to  separate;    the  whole    is    distinguishable  from    the  cutis   anserina 
surface    is  at  length    covered    with    scurfy    by  its   permanency,  by  its   red  papulae,  and 
exfoliations,    which    are  particularly  large,    by    the    troublesome     itching    or    tingling 
and  continue  longest  in  the  flexures  of  the    which  attends  it.     If  a  part  thus  affected  be 
joints.      The  duration  of    the  complaint  is    violently  rubbed,  some   of  the  papulje  en- 
seldom  in  any  two  cases  alike ;    ten,  four-    large  to  the  size  of  wheals,  but  the  tumour 
teen,  seventeen,  or  sometimes   twenty  days    soon  subsides    again.       The  eruption  con- 
intervene  betwixt  the  eruption  and  the  re-    tinuesmore  or  less  vivid  for  about  ten  day.-, 
novation  of  the   cuticle.     The  febrile  state,    and  terminates,  as   usual,  in  small  exfolia- 
or  rather  the  state  of  irritation  at  the  be-    tions  of  the  cuticle,  one  of  which  surrounds 
ginning  of  this  disorder,  is  seldom  consider-    the  base  of  each  hair.     This  complaint,  as 
"able  enough  to  confine  the  patient   to  the    likewise    the    lichen   agrius,  frequently  oc- 
house.     After   remaining  five  or  six  days,  it    curs  in  persons  accustomed  to  drink  largely 
is  generally  relieved  on   the  appearance   of    of  spirituous  liquors  undiluted. 
the   eruption.     This,  as  well  as  some  other        Lichen  lividus.     The  papula  characteri- 
spceies  of  the  lichen,  occurs  about  the  be-    zing  this    eruption  ore  of    a   dark    red,  or 
ginning  of  summer,  or  in  autumn,  more  cs-    livid  hue,  and   somewhat    more  permanent 
pecially   affecting    persons  of   a  weak   and    than     in    the    foregoing  species    of    lichen, 
irritable     habit;    hence    women    are   more    They  appear  chiefly  on   the  arms  and  leg.-, 
liable   to  it  than  men.     Lichen  simplex   is    but  sometimes  extend  to  other  parts  of  the 
also  a   frequent  sequel    of    acute   diseases,    body.     They  are  finully  succeeded,   though 
particularly  fever  and  catarrhal    inflamma-    at  very  uncertain  periods,  by  slight  exf 
tion,  of  which  it  seems  to  produce  a  crisis,    tions  of   the    cuticle,  after   winch    a    fresh 
In  these  cases  the  eruption  has  been  termed,    eruption  is  not  preceded,  nor    attended  by 
by  medical  writers,   scabies  critica.     Many    any  febrile  symptoms.     It  principally  affects 
instances  of  it  are  collected  under  that  title    persons  of  a  weak  constitution,  who  live  on 
by  Sauvages,  Nosol.  Method.  Class  x.  Order    a   poor  diet,  and  are  engaged   in  laborious 
6.  hipctigines.  occupations.       Young    persons,    and    often 

The  Lichen  agrius  is  preceded  by  nausea,  children  living  in  confined  situation 
pain  in  the  stomach,  headach,  loss  of  using  little  exercise,  are  also  subject  to  the 
strength,  and  deep-seated  pains  m  the  limbs,  lichen  lividus  ;  and  in  them,  the  papula  are 
with  fits  of  coldness  and  shivering;  which  generally  intermixed  with  petechia 
symptoms  continue  several  days,  and  are  larger  purple  spots,  resembling  vibices. 
sometimes  relieved  by  the  papulous  erup-  This  circumstance  points  out  the  affinity  of 
tion.  The  papulae  are  distributed  in  clus-  the  lichen  lividus  with  the  purpura,  ni- 
ters, or  often  in  large  patches,  chiefly  on  land-scurvy,  and  the  connexion  is  further 
the  arms,  the  upper  part  of  the  breast,  the  proved  by  the  exciting  causes,  which  are 
neck,  face,  back,  and  sides  of  the  abdomen  ;  the  same  in  both  complaints.  The  same 
they  are  of  a  vivid  red  colour,  and  have  a  method  of  treatment  is  likewise  successful 
redness,  or  some  degree  of  inflammation,  in  both  cases.  They  are  presently  cured 
diffused  round  them  to  a  considerable  ex-  by  nourishing  fo.xl,  moderate  exercise  in 
tent,  and  attended  with  itching,  heat,  and  a  the  open  air,  along  with  the  use  ol  Peruvian 
painful  tingling.  Dr.  Willan  has  observed,  bark  and  vitriolic  acid,  or  the  tincture  of 
in  one  or  two  cases  where  it  was  produced    muriated  steel. 

from  imprudent  exposure  to  cold,  that  an  Lichen  tropicus.  By  tins  term  is  e\- 
ase  ensued,  with  great  quickness  pressed  the  prickly  heat,  a  papulous  crup- 
of  the  pulse,  heat,  thirst,  pains  of  the  bowels,  tion,  almost  universally  affecting  propeans 
frequent  vomiting,  headach,  and  delirium,  settled  in  tropical  climates.  The  prickly 
\iier  these  symptoms  had  continued  ten  heat  appears  without  any  preceding disorder 
days,  or  somewhat  longer,  the  patient  reco-  of  the  constitution.  It  consists  ol  nume- 
d  though  the  eruption  did  not  return,  rous  papulae,  about  the  size  of  a  small  pin  s 
The  diffuse  redness  connecting  the  papule,    head,  and  elevation  so  as  to  prodUcea  con- 

the  tendency  to  become   pustular,  dis-    siderable  roughness  on  the  skm.    Th 
finguish   the    lichen  agrius  from  the  lie! pulse  are  of  a   vivid   red    colour,  and   oftei 


exhibit  an  irregular  form,  two  or  three  01 
them  being  in  many  places  united  together ; 
but  no  redness  or  inflammation  extends  to 
the  skin  in  the  interstices  of  the  papulae. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Cryplogamia.  Or- 
der, Algcc.  There  are  several  species,  some 
of  which  are  used  in  medicine. 

Li'chen  cam'nus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  ash-coloured  ground  liverwort.  Li- 
rhen  cinereus  terreslris.  Muscus  caninus. 
The  cryptogamous  plant,  called  ash-co- 
loured ground  liverwort,  and  scientifically, 
Lichen  caninus  by  Linnaeus,  has  a  weak, 
faint  smell,  and  a  sharpish  taste.  It  was  for 
a  long  time  highly  extolled  as  a  medicine  of 
singular  virtue,  in  preventing  and  curing  that 
dreadful  disorder  which  is  produced  by  the 
bite  of  rabid  animals,  but  it  is  now  deserv- 
edly forgotten. 

Li'chen  cine'recs  terre'stris.  See 
Lichen  caninus. 

Li'chen  cocci'ferus.  See  Lichcnpyxi- 
datus. 

Li'chen  isla'ndicus.  The  medicinal 
qualities  of  the  lichen  islandicus  have  lately 
been  so  well  established  at  Vienna,  that  this 
plant  is  now  admitted  into  the  materia  me- 
dica  of  the  London  pharmacopoeia.  It  is 
extremely  mucilaginous,  and  to  the  taste 
bitter,  and  somewhat  astringent.  Its  bit- 
terness, as  well  as  the  purgative  quality 
which  it  manifests,  in  its  recent  state,  are  in 
a  great  measure  dissipated  on  drying,  or 
■nay  be  extracted  by  a  slight  infusion  in 
water  ;  so  that  the  inhabitants  of  Iceland  con- 
vert it  into  a  tolerably  grateful  and  nutritive 
food.  An  ounce  of  this  lichen,  boiled  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  in  a  pint  of  water,  yielded 
seven  ounces  of  mucilage  as  thick  as  that 
procured  by  the  solution  of  one  part  of  gum 
Arabic  in  three  of  water. 

The  medical  virtues  of  this  lichen  were 
probably  first  learned  from  the  Icelanders, 
who  employ  it  in  its  fresh  state  as  a  laxa- 
tive ;  but  when  deprived  of  this  quality,  and 
properly  prepared,  we  are  told  that  it  is  an 
efficacious  remedy  in  consumptions,  coughs, 
dysenteries,  and  diarrhoeas.  Scopoli  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  who,  of  late  years, 
called  the  attention  of  physicians  to  this  re- 
medy in  consumptive  disorders:  and  further 
instances  of  its  success  are  related  by  Herz, 
Cramer,  Tromsdorff,  Ebeling,  Paulisky, 
Stoll,  and  others,  who  bear  testimony  to  its 
f  thacacy  in  most  of  the  other  complaints 
•above  mentioned.  Dr.  Herz  says,  that 
since  he  first  used  the  lichen  in  dysentery, 
be  found  it  so  successful,  that  he  never  had 
occasion  to  employ  any  other  remedy ;  it 
must  be  observed,  however,  that  cathartics 
and  emetics  were  always  repeatedly  admi- 
nistered before  he  had  recourse  to  the 
lichen,  to  which  he  also  occasionally  added 
opium.  Dr.  Crichton  informs  us,  that 
during  seven  months'  residence  at  Vienna, 
he  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  the 
lichen  islandicus  tried  in  phthisis  pulmonalis 


at    the    general    hospitals,     ;mu 
"that  it  by  no  means  answered  the  exp 
tation  he    had    formed  of   it."       l\< 
however,  "  from   what  1   have    seen,  ) 
fully  convinced  in  my  own  mind,  that 
are  only  two  species  of  this  disea 
this  sort  of  lichen  promises  a  cure.       i 
two   species  I   hint  at  are  the  phtl 
moptoica,    and    the    phthisis  pitu 
mucosa.     In  several  cases  of  these  I  d 
seen  the  patients  so  far  get  the   betti 
their  complaints  as  to  be  dismissed  the  I 
pital  cured,  but  whether  they  remained  long 
so  or  not  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  n 
That  this  lichen  strengthens  the 
powers,   and   proves   extremely  niitriii 
there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  the  great  medi- 
cinal efficacy  attributed  to  it  at  Vienna,  will 
not  readily  be  credited  at    London.     It 
commonly  given  in  the  form  of  a  decoction ; 
an  ounce  and  a  half   of   the  lichen   being 
boiled  in  a  quart  of  milk.     Of  this,  a  tea- 
cupful  is  directed  to  be  drank  frequently 
in  the  course  of  the  day.     If  milk  disagree 
with  the  stomach,  a  simple  decoction  of 
lichen  in  water  is  to  be  used.    Care  ought 
to  be,  taken  that  it  be  boiled  over  a  slow 
fire,  and  not  longer  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour. 

Li'chen  fyxida'tus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  cup-moss.  Muscus  pyxidatus. 
Musculus  pyxoid.es  terrtstris.  Lichen  pyxi- 
datus major.  These  very  common  little 
plants,  Lichen  cocciferus,  and  pyxidatus,o( 
Linnaeus,  for  both  are  used  indifferently, 
employed  by  the  common  people  in 
country  in  the  cure  of  hooping-cough,  in  the 
form  of  decoction. 

Li'chen  plica'tps.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  muscus  arboreus.  This  plant, 
Lichen  plicafus,  of  Linnaeus,  we  are  inform- 
ed by  that  great  botanist,  is  applied  by  the 
Laplanders  to  parts  which  are  excoriated  by 
a  long  journey.  It  is  slightly  astringent,  and 
is  applied  with  that  intention  to  bleeding 
vessels. 

Li'chen  pulmona  rius.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  officinal  muscus  pulmonariuc 
quercinus.  Pulmonaria  arborea.  Tin- 
subastringent,  and  rather  acid  plant,  Li- 
chen pulmonarius,  of  Linnaeus,  was  once  in 
high  estimation  in  the  cure  of  diseases  ot 
the  lungs,  especially  coughs,  asthmas,  and 
catarrhs.  Its  virtues  are  similar,  and  in  no 
way  inferior  to  those  of  the  lichen  islandi- 
cus. 

Lichen  rocce  li.a.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  roccella  of  the  shops.  Roccella. 
The  principal  use  of  this  plant  is,  as  a  blue 
die.  It  has  been  employed  medicinally 
with  success  in  allaying  the  cough  attendant 
on  phthisis,  and  in  hysterical  coughs. 

Li'chen    saxa'tii.is.      The  systematic 
name  of  the  muscus  craniihumani.    I 
This   moss,    Lichen  saxalilis,  of  LimiaHi:, 
when    growing   on  the  human  skull,  was 
formerly  in  high  estimation,  but  i?  re- 
servedly forgotten. 
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LI  I.N'.       (From   xu<sr,    soft,   or  smooth.) 
■leen. 

UI.N  SINA'RUM.  The  faba  JEgyp- 
tia. 

LIENTE'RIA.  (From  xw:,  smooth, 
and  tvryov,  the  intestine.)  The  Latins 
<;dl  it  lauitaa  inteslinorum.  Lientery.  Dr. 
C'ullen  makes  it  a  species  of  diarrhoea.  See 
Diorrhaa. 

LIEUTAUD,  Joseph,  was  born  at  Aix, 
m  Provence,  in  1703.  A  taste  for  bota- 
ny induced  him  to  travel*  into  the  coun- 
tries which  Tournefort  had  visited  :  and  he 
brought  back  many  plants  unnoticed  by 
that  distinguished  botanist :  this  gained  him 
great  applause,  and  he  obtained  the  rever- 
of  the  chairs  of  Botany  and  Anatomy, 
which  his  maternal  uncle  had  long  filled. 
He  was  also  appointed  physician  to  the  hos- 
pital at  Aix,  which'  led  him  to  turn  his  at- 
tention chiefly  to  Anatomy.  His  audience 
booh  became  numerous,  and  in  1742  he 
published  a  syllabus,  entitled  "  Essais 
Auatomiques,"  which  was  many  times  re- 
printed with  improvements.  He  commu- 
nicated also  several  papers  on  morbid  ana- 
tomy, and  on  physiology,  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  of  which  he  was  elected  a  cor- 

.  ■■aiding  member.  In  1740  he  went  to 
Versailles,  Senac  having  obtained  for  him 
the  appointment  of  physician  to  the  Royal 
Infirmary;  which  act  of  friendship  is  as- 
cribed to  a  liberal  private  communication 
of  some  errors  committed  by  Senao.  He 
there  continued  his  investigations  with  great 
zeal,  and  was  soon  elected  assistant  anato- 
i  to  the  Royal  Academy,  which  he  pre- 
sented with  many  valuable  memoirs.  He 
printed  a   volume,    "Elementa  Physi- 

;iic,"  composed  for  his  class  at  Aix.  In 
,  he  was  nominated  physician  to  the 
royal  family,  and  20  years  after  first  physi- 
cian to  Louis  XVI.  In  1759  his  "  Precis 
de  la  Medicine  Pratique"  appeared,  which 
went  through  several  editions  ;  and  seven 
years  after,  his  "  Precis,  de  la  Matiere  Medi- 
iale."  But  his  most  important  work,  which 
-till  ranks  high  in  the  estimation  of  physi- 
cians, is  entitled  "Historia  Anatomico-Me- 
dioa,"  in  2  vols,  quarto,  1767,  containing  nu- 
ntero  morbid   bodies.      His 

d(  alh  occurred  io   ITUO. 

LIFE.     To  live  may  be  defined  the   pro- 
perty of    acting   from  an  intrinsic    power; 
the  life  of  an  animal  body  appears  to 
Id.      1.  Its  chemical  life,    which 
■  is  in  that   attraction  of  Cue   elements, 
il  principle  diffused  through 
defends  all  the  parts  of 

Ihe    body  from   putrefaction.       In   this  sense 

cry  atom  of  our  body 

chemically,  and  that   life  is  destroyed 

2.  Its  physical  life, 

i-ts  in  the  irritability  ol  the  parts. 

This    physical     property   remains    for  sonic 

liter  death.     Thus  the  heart  or  intcs- 

removed  from  the  body,  whilst  still 


tiou  of  a  stimulus.  In  like  manner  the  ser- 
pent or  eel,  being  cut  into  pieces,  each  part 
moves  and  palpitates  for  a  long  time  after- 
ward. Hence  these  parts  may  be  said  to  live 
physically,  as  long  as  they  continue  warm  and 
soft.  3.  Its  physiological  life  consists  in  the 
action  of  inorganic  parts  proper  toead. 
the  action  of  the  heart  and  vessels  ;  so  that 
these  actions  ceasing,  the  body  is  said  to  be 
physiologically  dead.  The  physiological  life 
ceases  first,  next  the  physical,  and  finally  the 
chemical  perishes. 

LIGAMENT.  (From  Hgo,  to  bind.) 
Ligaments  are  elastic  and  strong  membranes 
connecting  the  extremities  of  the  moveable 
bones.  They  are  divided  into  capsular, 
which  surround  joints  like  a  bag,  and  con- 
necting ligaments.  The  use  of  the  capsular 
ligaments  is  to  connect  the  extremities  of  the 
moveable  bones,  and  prevent  the  etHux  of 
synovia ;  the  external  and  internal  connect- 
ing ligaments  strengthen  the  union  of  the 
extremities  of  the  moveable  bones. 

A  Tabic  of  the.  principal  Ligaments  : 
Ligaments  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  condyles 
of  the  lower  jaw  are  connected  with  the  ar- 
ticular sinuses  of  the  temporal  bone  by  two 
ligaments,  the  capsular,  and  lateral. 

Ligaments  of  the  occipi'"!  hone,  and  verte- 
bra- of  the  neck.  The  condyles  of  the  occipi- 
tal bone  are  united  with  the  articular  de- 
pressions of  the  first  vertebra  by  the  capsu- 
lar, broad  anterior,  and  posterior  ligaments, 
the  ligaments  of  the  odontoid  process,  and 
the  ligamentum  nuchas. 

Ligaments  of  the  vertebra.  The  vertebra; 
are  connected  together  by  means  of  then- 
bodies  and  oblique  processes.  The  bodies 
by  a  soft  cartilaginous  substance  interposed 
between,  and  the  processes  by  ligaments, 
viz.  the  transverse  ligament  of  the  first  ver- 
tebrae ;  the  anterior  and  posterior  common 
ligaments;  the  iutcrspinous ;  the  intertrans- 
verse ;  the  intervertebral  ligaments ;  the 
capsular  ligaments  of  the  oblique  processes  ; 
and  the  ligaments  of  the  last  vertebras  of  the 
loins  with  the  os  sacrum. 

Ligaments  of  the  ribs.  The  posterior  ex- 
tremity of  the  ribs  is  united  with  the  verte- 
i  the  anterior  with  the  sternum.  The 
ligaments  of  the  posterior  extremity  are, 
the  capsular  ligaments  of  the  greater 
lesser  heads ;  the  internal  and  external  - 
meuts  of  the  Deck  of  the  ribs ;  and   a  liga- 

peculiar  to  the  last  rib.    The  lignm< 
of  the   anterior  extremity  are,  the  capsuhu 
lents  of  the  cartilages  of  the  true  ril  -. 
and  the  ligaments  of  the  ribs  inter  se. 

Ligaments  of  the  sternum.    The  ligami 
connecting  the    three  portions  of   the  ster- 
num to  the  ribs  are,  the  lnembrana  propria 
of   the  sternum:    and  the  ligaments  oi  the 
ensiform  cartilage. 

Ligaments  of  the  pelvis.    The  ligaments 
which   connect    the  ossa  innominate    with 
the    os    sacrum    are,    three  ligamenta    Qio 
.     two  sacro-iscbiatic  ligaments; 
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transverse  ligaments  of  the  pelvis;  to  which 
may  be  added  the  ligamentum  obturans  of 
the  foramen  ovale,  and  the  ligamentum 
Pouparti,  or  inguinale.  See  Pelvic  Liga- 
ments. 

L  igam  mis  of  the  os  cocci/gis.  The  basis  of 
the  os  coccygis  is  connected  to  the  apex  of 
the  os  sacrum,  by  the  capsular  and  longitudi- 
nal ligaments. 

Ligaments  of  the  clavicle.  The  anterior 
extremity  is  connected  with  the  sternum 
and  first  rib ;  and  the  posterior  extremity 
with  the  acromion  of  the  scapula;  by  the 
interclavicular  and  capsular  ligaments,  the 
ligamentum  rhomboideuin,  and  in  the  pos- 
terior extremity,  the  capsular  ligament. 

Ligaments  of  the  scapula.  The  proper 
ligaments  which  connect  the  scapula  with 
the  posterior  extremity  of  the  clavicle  are 
the  conoid  and  trapezoid  ligaments. 

Ligaments  of  the  humerus.  The  head 
of  the  humerus  is  connected  with  the  gle- 
noid cavity  of  the  scapula  by  the  capsular 
ligament. 

Ligaments  of  the  articulation  of  the  cubit. 
The  elbow-joint  is  formed  by  the  inferior 
extremity  of  the  humerus,  and  superior  ex- 
tremities of  the  ulna  and  radius.  The  liga- 
ments connecting  these  bones  are,  the  cap- 
sular, the  brachio-cubital,  and  the  brachio- 
radial  ligaments. 

Ligaments  of  the  radius.  The  radius  is 
i  1  to  the  humerus,  cubit,  and  carpus, 
by  peculiar  ligaments,  namely,  the  supe- 
rior, inferior,  oblique,  and  interosseous  liga- 
ments. 

Ligaments  of  the  carpus.  The  ligaments 
which  connect  the  eight  bones  of  the  wrist 
ther,  and  with  the  fore-arm  and  meta- 
ls, are,  the  capsular  ligament  of  the 
carpus ;  the  first  anil  second  transverse 
ligaments,  the  oblique  ligaments,  and  the 
capsular  ligaments  proper  to  the  bones  of 
the  carpus. 

Ligaments  of  the  metacarpus.  The  bones 
of  the  metacarpus  are  in  part  connected  with 
the  second  row  of  bones  of  the  carpus,  and  in 
part  together,  by  the  articular  and  interosse- 
ous ligaments. 

Ligaments  of  the  fingers.  The  phalanges 
of  the  fingers  and  thumb  are  connected  to- 
1  with  the.  metacarpus  by  the 
ilar  and  lateral  ligaments. 

Ligaments  vofiich  keep  the  tendons  of  the 
•les  of  the  hand  in  their  proper  place. 
The  ligaments  which  keep  the  tendons  of 
the  muscles  of  the  hand  in  their  place,  are 
■situated  partly  on  the  palm  and  partly  on  the 
back  of  the  hand.  In  the  back  of  the  hand 
.ire,  the  external  transverse  ligament  of 
the  carpus,  the  vaginal,  and  the  transverse 
ligaments  of  the  extensor  tendons.  In  the 
palm  of  the  hand  are,  the  internal  transverse 
ligament  of  the  carpus,  the  vaginal  or  crucial 
1  laments  of  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  pha- 
lange?, and  the  accessory  ligaments  of  the 
flexor  tendons. 

LigamenUof  the  articulation  ofthefcvWr. 


The  head  of  the  os  femoris  is   stronc 
nexed  to  the  acetabulum  of  the  os  i 
natum,  by  two  very  strong  ligament*,  the 
capsular    ligament,  and    ligamentum  teres 
or  restraining  ligament. 

Ligaments  of  the  articulation  of  the  knee. 
The  knee-joint  is  formed  by  the  condyles' 
of  the  os  femoris,  the  head  of  the  til 
the  patella.  The  ligaments  are  the  ra[,. 
sular,  the  posterior,  the  external,  ami  the 
internal  lateral  ligaments,  the  cru< 
the  alar  ligaments,  the  ligaments  of  the 
semilunar  cartilages,  and  the  ligaments  of 
the  patella. 

Ligaments  of  the  fibula.  The  fibula  is 
connected  with  the  tibia  by  means  of  the 
capsular  ligament  of  the  superior  extremity 
the  interosseous  ligament,  and  the  ligaments 
of  the  inferior  extremity. 

Ligaments  of  the  articulation  of  the  tarsus. 
The    inferior    extremity  of   the  til 
fibula  forms  the  cavity  into  which 
tragalus  of  the  tarsus  is  received,    This  ar- 
ticulation is  effected  by  the  anterior,  i 
and  posterior  ligaments  of  the  fibula,  1 1 
mentuin  tibiae  deltoides,  the  capsular  liga- 
ment, and  the  ligaments  proper  to  the  bones 
of  the  tarsus. 

Ligaments  of  the  metatarsus.  The  bones 
of  the  metatarsus  are  connected  in  part  to- 
gether, and  in  part  with  the  tarsus  by  means 
of  the  capsular  ligament,  the  articul: 
ments,  the  transverse  ligaments  in  the  back 
and  sole  of  the  foot,  and  the  interosseous 
ligaments  of  the  metatarsus. 

Ligaments  of  the  Iocs.  The  phalanges  of 
the  toes  are  united  partly  together,  and  partly 
with  the  metatarsus,  by  the  capsular  and 
lateral  ligaments. 

Ligaments  which  retain  the  tendons  of  the 
muscles  of  the  fool  in  their  proper  place. 
These  ligaments  are  found  partly  in  the  back 
and  partly  in  the  sole  of  the  foot.  They 
are  the  vaginal  ligament  of  the  tibia,  the 
transverse  or  crucial  ligaments  of  the  tarsus, 
the  ligaments  of  the  tendons  of  the  peronei 
muscles,  the  laciniated  ligament,  the  vaginal 
ligament  of  the  extensor  muscle  and  flexof 
pollicis,  the  vaginal  ligaments  of  the  flexor 
tendons,  the  accessory  ligaments  of  the  flexor 
tendons,  and  the  transverse  ligaments  of  the 
extensor  tendons. 

LIGAME'NTUM  ANNULA'RE.  The 
annular  ligament.  A  strong  ligament  on 
each  ankle  and  each  wrist. 

Ligame'ntum  arterio'sum.  The  duc- 
tus arteriosus  of  the  fcetus  becomes  a  liga- 
ment after  birth,  which  is  so  called. 

LIGAME'NTUiVl  CILIA'RE.  Behind 
the  uvea  of  the  human  eye,  there  arise  out 
of  the  choroid  membrane,  from  the  ciliary 
circle,  white  complicated  striae,  covered  with 
a  black  matter.  The  fluctuating  extremities 
of  these  stria  are  spread  abroad  even  to  the 
crystalline  lens,  upon  which  they  lie,  lint  are 
not  affixed.  Taken  together,  they  are  called 
ligamentum  ciliare. 
^  LIGAME'NTUM    DEXTKT'L  VTT.M. 
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A   small  ligament    supporting    the    spinal 
marrow. 

LIGAME'NTUM  FALLO'PII.  The 
hgamentum  rotundum  uteri  has  been  so 
called.     See  also  Ligamcntum  Pouparli. 

LIGAME'NTUM  LNTERO'SSEUM.  The 
ligament  uniting  the  radius  and  ulna,  and 
also  that  between  the  tibia  and  fibula. 

LIGAME'NTUM  LA'TUM.  The  broad 
ligament  of  the  liver,  and  that  of  the  uterus. 
See  Liver,  and  Uterus. 

LIGAME'NTUM  NU'CII/E.  A  strong 
ligament  of  the  neck,  which  proceeds  from 
one  spinous  process  to  another. 

LIGAME'NTUM  OVARII.  The  thick 
round  portion  of  the  broad  ligament  of  the 
uterus,  by  which  the  ovarium  is  connected 
with  the  uterus.  The  ancients  supposed 
this  was  hollow,  to  convey  the  female  se- 
men into  the  uterus. 

LIGAME'NTUM  POUPA'RTI.  Fallo- 
pian ligament.  Poupart's  ligament.  A 
ligament  extending  from  the  anterior  supe- 
rior spinous  processof  the  illium  to  the  crista 
of  the  os  pubis. 

LIGAME'NTUM  ROTU'NDUM.  The 
round  ligament  of  the  uterus.  See 
Uterus. 

LIGATURE.  (From  ligo,  to  bind.)  A 
thread,  or  silk,  of  various  thickness,  cover- 
ed with  white  wax,  for  the  purpose  of  tying 
arteries,  or  veins,  or  other  parts.  They  should 
be  round  and  very  firm,  so  as  to  allow  being 
tied  with  some  force,  without  risk  of  break- 
ing. 

The  immediate  effect  of  a  tight  ligature 
on  an  artery  is  to  cut  through  its  middle 
and  internal  coats,  a  circumstance  that 
tends  very  much  to  promote  the  adhesion 
of  the  opposite  sides  of  the  vessel  to  each 
other.  Hence  the  form  and  mode  of  ap- 
plying a  ligature  to  an  artery  should  be 
•such  as  are  most  certain  of  dividing  the 
above  coats  of  the  vessel  in  the  most  fa- 
vourable manner.  A  broad  flat  ligature 
does  not  promise  to  answer  the  purpose  in 
the  best  manner  ;  because  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  tie  it  smoothly  round  the  artery, 
which  is  very  likely  to  be  thrown  into  folds, 
or  to  be  puckered  by  it,  and  consequently 
to  have  an  irregular  bruised  wound  made 
in  its  middle  and  internal  coats.  A  ligature 
of  an  irregular  form  is  likely  to  cut  through 
these  coats  more  completely  at  some  parts 
than  at  others  ;  and  if  it  does  not  perfectly 
divide  them,  no  adhesion  can  take  place,  and 
secondary  haemorrhage  will  follow.  A  fear 
of  tying  the  ligature  too  tight  may  often  lead 
to  the  same  consequences. 

LIGHT.  Lux.  The  nature  of  light 
has  occupied  much  of  the  attention  of  phi- 
losophers, and  numerous  opinions  have  been 
entertained  concerning  it.  It  has  been 
sometimes  considered  as  a  distinct  sub- 
stance, at  other  times  as  a  quality  ;  some- 
times as  cause,  frequently  as  an  effect ;  by 
t  ome  it  has  been  considered  as  a  compound, 
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by  others  as  a  simple  substance.  Philoso- 
phers of  the  present  day  are  mostly  agree! 
as  to  the  independent  existence  of  light,  or 
the  cause  by  which  we  see. 

Nature  of  Light. 

Light  is  that  which  proceeds  from  any" 
body  producing  the  sensation  of  vision,  or 
perception  of  other  bodies,  by  depicting  an 
image  of  external  objects  on  the  retina  ot 
the  eye.  Hence  it  announce?  to  animals 
the  presence  of  the  bodies  which  surround 
them,  and  enables  them  to  distinguish  these 
bodies  into  transparent,  opaque,  and  coloured. 
These  properties  are  so  essentially  connected 
with  the  presence  of  light,  that  bodies 
lose  them  in  the  dark,  and  become  undistin- 
guishable. 

Light  is  regarded  by  philosophers  as  a  sub- 
stance consisting  of  a  vast  number  of  exceed- 
ingly small  particles,  which  are  actually  proT 
jected  from  luminous  bodies,  and  which  pro- 
bably never  return  again  to  the  body  from 
which  they  were  emitted. 

It  is  universally  expanded  through  space. 
It  exerts  peculiar  actions,  and  is  obedient  tw 
the  laws  of  attraction,  and  other  properties  of 
matter. 

Explanation  of  certain  terms  of  Light. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  doctrine  of  light, 
we  shall  shortly  explain  a  few  terms  made 
use  of  by  philosophers  when  treating  of  it ; 
namely  : 

A  ray  of  light  is  an  exceedingly  small 
portion  of  light  as  it  comes  from  a  luminous 
body. 

A  medium  is  a  body  which  affords  a  passage' 
for  the  rays  of  light. 

A  beam  of  light  is  a  body  of  parallel  rays. 

A  pencil  of  rays  is  a  body  of  diverging  or 
converging  rays. 

Converging  rays  are  rays  which  leud  to  a 
common  point. 

Diverging  rays  are  those  which  come 
from  a  point,  and  continually  separate  as  they 
proceed. 

The  rays  of  light  are  parallel,  when  the 
lines  which  they  describe  are  so. 

The  radiant  point  is  the  point  from  which 
diverging  rays  proceed. 

The  funis  is  the  point  to  which  the  con- 
verging rays  arc  directed. 

Sources  of  Light. 

Light  is  emitted  from  the  sun,  the  fixed 
stars,  and  other  luminous  bodies.  It  is  pro- 
duced by  percussion,  during  electrisation* 
combustion,  and  in  various  other  chemical 
processes. 

Why  the  sun  and  stars  are  constantly 
emittin"  light,  is  a  question  which  probably 
will  for  ever  baffle  human  understanding. 

The  light  emitted  during  combustion 
exists  previously,  either  combined  with  the 
combustible  body,  or  with  the  substance 
which  supports  the  combustion.     The  light 
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liberated  during  chemical  action,  formed  a 
constituent  part  of  the  the  bodies  which  acton 
each  other. 

Chemical  Properties  of  Light. 

The  chemical  effects  of  light  have  much 
engaged  the  attention  of  philosophers.  Its 
influence  upon  animal,  vegetable,  and  other 
substances,  is  as  follows : 

1.  Effects  of  Light  on  Vegetables. 

Every  hotly  knows  that  most  of  the  dis- 
cous  flowers  follow  the  sun  in  his  course  ; 
that  they  attend  him  to  his  evening  retreat, 
and  meet  his  rising  lustre  in  the  morning 
with  the  same  unerring  law.  It  is  also  well 
known  that  the  change  of  position  in  the 
leaves  of  plants,  at  different  periods  of  the 
day,  is  entirely  owing  to  the  agency  of  light, 
ancl  that  plants  which  grow  in  windows,  in 
the  inside  of  houses,  are,  as  it  were,  soli- 
citous to  turn  their  leaves  towards  the  light. 
Natural  philosophers  have  long  been  aware 
of  the  influence  of  light  on  vegetation.  It 
was  first  observed  that  plants  growing  in  the 
shade,  or  daidmess,  are  pale  and  without 
colour.  The  term  etiolation  has  been  given 
to  this  phenomenon,  and  the  plants  in  which 
it  takes  place,  are  said  to  be  etiolated,  or 
blanched.  Gardsneri  avail  themselves  of 
the  knowledge  of  this  fact,  to  furnish  our 
tables  with  white  and  tender  vegetables. 
When  the  plants  have  attained  a  certain 
height,  they  compress  the  leaves,  by  tying 
them  together,  and  by  these  means  (or  by 
laying  earth  over  them)  deprive  them  of  the 
contact  of  light :  and  thus  it  is  that  our 
•white  celery,  lettuce,  cabbages,  endive,  &c. 
are  obtained.  For  the  same  reason,  wood 
is  white  under  the  green  bark ;  and  roots 
are  less  coloured  than  plants ;  some  of  them 
alter  their  taste,  fcc. ;  they  even  acquire  a 
deleterious  quality  when  suffered  to  grow 
exposed  to  light.  Potatoes  are  of  this  kind. 
Herbs  that  grow  beneath  stones,  or  in 
places  utterly  dark,  arc  white,  soft,  aque- 
ous, and  of  a  mild  and  insipid  taste.  The 
more  pkr'ts  are  exposed  to  the  light,  the 
■more  eolour  they  acquire.  Though  plants  are 
capable  of  being  nourished  exceedingly 
well  in  perfect  obscurity,  and  in  that  state 
they  even  grow  much  more  rapidly  than  in 
the  sun,)  provided  the  air  that  surrounds 
them  is  fit  for  vegetation,  (they  are  colour- 
less and  unfit  for  use. 

Professor  Davy  found,  by  experiment, 
that  red  rose-trees,  carefully  excluded  from 
light,  produce  roses  almost  white.  He 
likewise  ascertained  that  this  flower  owes 
its  colour  to  light  entering  into  its  compo- 
sition, that  pink,  orange,  and  yellow  flow- 
ers imbibe  a  smaller  portion  of  light  than 
red  ones,  and  that  white  flowers  contain  no 
light. 

But  vegetables  are  not  only  indebted  to 
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are     likewise    derived     from     the    same 
source. 

Light  contributes  greatly  to  the  maturity 
of  fruits  and  seeds.  This  seems  to  be  the 
cause,  why,  under  the  burning  sun  of  Af- 
rica, vegetables  are  in  general  more  odori- 
ferous, of  a  stronger  taste,  and  more  abound- 
ing with  resin.  From  the  same  cause  it  hap- 
pens  that  hot  climates  seem  to  be  native 
countries  of  perfumes,  odoriferous  fruits,  and 
aromatic  resins. 

The  action  of  light  is  so  powerful  on  the 
organs  of  vegetables,  as  to  cause  them  to 
pour  forth  torrents  of  pure  air  from  the  sur- 
face of  their  leaves  into  the  atmosphere, 
while  exposed  to  the  sun;  whereas,  on  the 
contrary,  when  in  the  shade,  they  emit  an 
air  of  a  noxious  quality.  Take  a  few  hand-. 
ful  of  fresh-gathered  leaves  of  mint,  cab- 
bage, or  any  other  plant ;  place  them  in 
a  bell-glass,  filled  with  fresh  water, and  invert 
it  into  a  basin  with  the  same  fluid.  If  (he 
whole  be  then  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun,  small  air  bubbles  will  appear  on'tlie 
surface  of  the  leaves,  which  will  gradually 
grow  larger,  and  at  last  detach  themselves 
and  become  collected  at  the  surface  of  die 
water.  This  is  oxygen  gas,  formerly  called 
vital  air. 

All  plants  do  not  emit  this  air  with  die 
same  facility :  there  are  some  which  yield 
it  the  moment  the  sun  act3  upon  them, 
as  the  jacoboca,  or  rag-wort,  lavender, 
peppermint,  and  some  other  aromatic 
plants.  The  leaves  afford  more  air  when 
attached  to  the  plant  than  when  gathered ; 
the  quantity  is  also  greater,  the  fresher 
and  sounder  they  are,  and  if  full  grown 
and  collected  during  dry  weather.  Green 
plants  afford  more  air  than  those  which  ate 
of  a  yellowish  or  white  colour.  Green 
fruits  afford  likewise  oxygen  gas ;  hut  it 
is  not  so  plentifully  furnished  by  those 
which  are  ripe.  Flowers  in  general  render 
the  air  noxious.  The  nasturtium  indicum, 
in  the  spnee  of  a  few  hours,  gives  out 
more  air  than  is  equal  to  the  bulk  of  all 
its  leaves. 

On  the  contrary,  if  a  like  bell-glass,  pre- 
pared in  the  same  manner,  be  kept  in  the 
dark,  another  kind  of  air  will  be  disengaged, 
of  an  opposite  quality. 

There  is  not  a  substance  which,  in  well- 
closed  glass  vessels,  and  exposed  to  the 
sun's  light,  does  not  experience  some  alter- 
ation. 

Camphor  kept  in  glass  bottles,  exposed 
to  light,  crystallizes,  or  vegetates,  into 
the  most  beautiful  symmetrical  figures,  on 
that  side  of  ihe  glass  which  is  exposed  to  the 
light. 

Yellow  wax  exposed  to  the  light,  loses  it; 
colour,  and  becomes  bleached.  Gum  guaia- 
eum  reduced  to  powder,  becomes  green  on 
exposure  to  light.  Vegetable  colours,  such 
as  those  of  saffroi 
pale,  or  white,  A  • 
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Effects  of  Light  on  Anh 

rh«  human  being  is  equally  dependent  on 
aftaence  of  light. 

Animals  in  general  droop  when  deprived 
of  light,  they  become  unhealthy,  and  even 
11  times  die.  When  a  man  ha?  been  long 
confined  in  a  dark  dungeon,  (though  well 
aired,)  his  whole  complexion  becomes  sal- 
low :  pustules,  filled  with  aqueous  humours, 
break  out  on  his  skin  ;  and  the  person  who 
has  been  thus  deprived  of  light,  becomes 
languid,  and  frequently  dropsical. 

Worms,  grubs,  and  caterpillars,  which 
live  in  the  earth,  or  in  wood,  are  of  a  Whitish 
colour ;  moth*,  and  other  insects  of  the 
night,  are  likewise  distinguishable  from 
those  which  fly  by  day  by  the  want  of  bril- 
liancy in  their  colour.  The  difference  be- 
t  ween  those  insects,  in  northern  and  southern 
parte,  is  still  more  obvious. 

The  parts  of  fish  which  are  exposed  to 
light,  as  the  back,  fins,  Sec.  are  uniformly 
i  oloured,  but  the  belly,  which  is  deprived  of 
light,  is  white  in  all  of  them. 

Birds  which  inhabit  the  tropical  coun- 
tries, have  much  brighter  plumage  than 
those  of  the  north.  Those  parts  of  the  birds 
which  are  not  exposed  to  the  light  are  uni- 
lormly  pale.  The  feathers  on  the  belly  of  a 
bird  are  generally  pale,  or  while  ;  the  back, 
which  is  exposed  to  the  light,  is  almost  al- 
ways coloured  ;  the  breast,  which  is  par- 
ticularly exposed  to  light  in  most  birds,  is 
brighter  than  the  belly. 

butterflies,  and  various  other  animals  of 
equatorial  countries,  are  brighter  coloured 
than  those  of  the  polar  regions.  Some  of 
the  northern  animals  are  even  darker  iu 
summer  and  paler  in  winter. 

3.  Effects  of  Light  on  other  Substances. 

i  lertein  metallic  oxydes  become  combusti- 
ble when  exposed  to  light ;  and  acids,  as 
the  nitric,  &c.  are  decomposed  by  its  con- 
tact, and  various  other  substances  change 
their  nature. 

Ligld  carbonated  hydrogen.  See  Carbu- 
ret ted  hydrogen  gas. 

Li'gnum  aga'llochi  ve'ri.  See  Lig- 
num aloes. 

Li'gnum  a'i.oes.  Lignum  agallochi  veri. 
Lignum  calambac.  Lignum  aspalathi.  Xylo 
aloes.  jigallochum.  Calambac.  Aloes- 
wood.  The  tree  whose  wood  bears  this 
name  is  not  yet  scientifically  known.  It  is 
imported  from  China  in  small  compact, 
ponderous  pieces,  of  a  yellow  rusty  brown 
colour,  with  black  or  purplish  veins,  and 
-oiiicdiiies  of  a  black  colour.  It  has  a  bit- 
terish resinous  taste,  and  a  slight  aromatic 
Mii<  II.  It  is  used  to  fumigate  rooms  in  east- 
ern countries. 

I.i  «.  %  o  >i  aspa'i.atiii.    Sec  Lignum  aloes. 

Li'gnum  cala'mba<  ntm  aloes. 

LI'GNUM  CAMPECHE'NSE.  (Cam- 
■  mis  ;  so  called  hi 
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from  Campeachy,  in  the  hay  of  HonduraO 
See  Hwmatoxylon  campech  ianum. 

Lignum  indicum.     See  Guaiacvm. 

Li'gnum  MOLCCce'nsje.    See  Croton  iig- 

Hum. 

Li'gnum  nepuri'ticum.  See  Gultan~ 
dina  maringa. 

Li'gnum  pava's*.     See   Croton  liglium. 

Li'gnum  rho'dium.  See  Rhodium  lig- 
num. 

Li'gnum  sa'nctum.     See  Guaiacum. 

Li'r.NUM  sa'ntali  ru'bri.  See  Ftc.ro- 
carpus  santalinus. 

Li'gnum  sa'ppan.  See  Hamalorylon 
campeckianum, 

Li'gnum  serpk'ntum.  The  wood  of  the 
Ophiori/lum  serpen  tinum  of  Linnaeus.  It  is 
said  to  be  an  alexipharmic. 

Ligu'sticum  M.vi'sTicrM.  The  system- 
atic name  of  lovage.  Levisticum.  The 
odour  of  this  plant,  Ligusticum  levisticutn; 
foliU  multiplicibvSf  foliolis  superv.e  incisis, 
of  Linnaeus,  is  very  strong,  and  particularly 
ungrateful;  its  taste  is  warm  and  aromatic. 
It  abounds  with  a  yellowish  gummy-resin- 
ous juice,  very  much  resembling  opopanax. 
Its  virtues  are  supposed  to  be  similar  to 
those  of  angelica  and  master-wort,  in  ex- 
pelling flatulencies,  exciting  sweat,  and 
opening  obstructions  ;  therefore  it  is  chiefly 
used  in  hysterical  disorders  and  uterine  ob- 
structions. The  leaves,  eaten  in  sallaj,  are 
accounted  emmenagogue.  The  root,  which 
is  less  ungrateful  than  the  leaves,  is  said  to 
possess  similar  virtues,  and  may  be  employ- 
ed in  powder. 

LIGU'STRUM.  (From  ligo,  to  bind  ; 
so  named  from  its  use  in  making  bands.) 
1.  The  name  of  a  ^cuus  of  plants  in  the 
Linmean  system.  Class,  Diandriu.  Order, 
Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  herb 
privet. 

Lii.ia'go.  (Dim.  of  lilium,  the  lily;  so 
named  from  the  resemblance  of  its  flower 
to  that  of  a  lily.)  Liliaslrurn.  Spider- 
wort;  formerly  said  to  be  alexipharmic  and 
carminative. 

LI'LIUM.  (From  >.uo?,  smooth,  graceful ; 
so  named  from  the  beauty  of  its  leaf.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class,  Hexundria.  Order,  Mono- 
gj/nia.     The  lily. 

Li'i.ium  a'i.bum.  The  white  lily.  See 
Lilium  cuadidum. 

Li'lium  ca'ndidum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  white  lily.  Lilium  album. 
The  roots  of  the  common  white  lily,  Lilium 
candidum ;  foliis  tparsis,  corollts  campanu- 
iatis,  intus  glabris,  of  Linnaeus,  are  directed 
by  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia  ;  they  are 
extremely  mucilaginous,  «nd  chiefly  used, 
boiled  in  milk  and  water,  in  emollient  and 
suppurating  cataplasms,  to  inflammatory 
tumours.  These  lily-roots  atlord  a  good 
substitute,  in  times  of  scarcity,  for  bread. 
The  distilled  water  Has  been  sometimes  used 
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lit'Siivx  t.o.vvAiiirjt.     Sec  CamaVtana    duce  into  a  porcelain,  or  earthen  r< 
inajalis.  rather  into  a  tube  of  green  glass,  well  coated 

Lily,  May.     See  Cotwallaria  inajalis.  over  with  lute,  and  placed  across  a  furnace 

Lilt/,  white.     See  Lilium  randidum.  some    powdered  Carara  marble,  or  03 

Lily,  water.      See  Nymphara    alba,    and    shell  powder.     Adapt  to  its  lower  ext» 
Jiymphaa  lutea.  a  bent  tube  of  glass,  conveyed  under 

Lily  of  the  valley.     See  Convallaria  ma-   If  we  then  heat  the  tube  we  obtain  . 
jalis.  acid  gas ;  and  lime  will  be  found  remaining 

LIMATU'RA  FERItl.      Steel  filings  are    in  the  tube,  or  retort, 
considered    as    possessing    stimulating    and        The  burning  of  lime  in  the  large  way, 
strengthening  qualities,  and    arc   exhibited    depends  on  the  disengagement  of  the  1 
in    worm    cases,    ataxia,  leucorrhcea,  diar-    nic  acid  by  heat ;  and,  as  lime  is  infusible  in 
rhoea,  chlorosis,  &c.  our  furnaces,  there  would  be  no  danger  from 

Ll'MAX.  (From  Hums,  slime  ;  so  named  too  violent  a  heat,  if  the  native  carl 
from  its  sliminess.)  Cochlea  terrains.  The  lime  were  perfectly  pure,  but  as  this  i 
snail.  This  animal  abounds  with  a  viscid  dom  the  case,  an  extreme  degree  of  heat  pro- 
s-limy juice,  which  is  readily  given  out  by  duces  a  commencement  of  vitrification  in  die 
boiling,  to  milk  or  water,  so  us  to  render  mixed  stone,  and  enables  it  to  preservers  so- 
them  thick  and  glutinous.  These  decoctions  lidity,  and  it  no  longer  retains  the  qualities 
are  apparently  very  nutritious  and  demul-  of  lime,  for  it  is  covered  with  a  sort  of  crust, 
cent,  and  are  recommended  in  consumptive  which  prevents  the  absorption  of  the  water 
cases  and  emaciations.  when  it  is  attempted  to  be  slaked.    Tail  ia 

LIME.     Calx.     An  earth  found  in  great   called  over-burnt  lime, 
abundance  in  nature,  though  never  pure,       In  order  to  obtain  lime  in  a  state  of  great 
f»r   in  an   uncombined  state.      It  is    always    purity,  the  following  method  may  be  had  re- 
united  to  an   acid,   and   very  frequently  to    course  to. 

the  earbonic  acid,  as  in  chalk,  common  Take  Carara  marble,  or  oyster-shells; 
lime-stone,  marble,  calcareous  spar,  kc.  reduce  them  to  powder,  and  dissolve  tlic 
It  is  contained  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean;  powder  in  pure  acetic  acid;  precipitate  the 
it  is  found  in  vegetables ;  and  is  the  basis  of  solution  by  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Let  the 
the  bones,  shells,  and  other  hard  parts  of  precipitate  subside,  wash  it  repeatedly  in 
animals.  Its  combination  with  sulphuric  distilled  water,  let  it  dry, and  then  expose 
acid  is  known  by  the  name  of  sulphate  of  it  to  a  white  heat  for  some  hours, 
lime  (gypsum,  or  plaster  of  Paris.)  Com-  The  acetic  acid  in  this  operation,  unites 
bined  with  fluoric  acid,  it  constitutes  fluate  to  the  lime,  and  forms  acetate  of  lime,  di«- 
of  lime,  or  Derbyshire  spar.  engaging  at  the  same  time  the  carbonic  acid 

Properties. — Lime  is  in  solid  masses,  of  a  which  flies  oif  in  the  gaseous  state  :  on  add- 
white  colour,  moderately  hard,  but  easily  ing  to  the  acetate  of  lime  carbonate  of  un- 
reducible to  powder.  Its  taste  is  bitter,  monia,  acetate  of  ammonia,  and  an  artificial 
urinous,  and  burning.  It  changes  blue  carbonate  of  lime  are  formed  ;  from  the  lat- 
cabbage  juice  to  a  green.  It  is  unalterable  ter  the  carbonic  acid  is  again  expelled,  by  ex- 
by  the  heat  of  our  furnaces.  It  splits  and  posure  to  heat,  and  the  lime  is  left  behind  in 
falls  into  powder  in  the  air,  and  loses  its  a  state  of  perfect  purity, 
strong  taste.  It  is  augmented  in  weight  Lime-tree.  See  Til.iu. 
and  in  size,  by  slowly  absorbing  water  and  Lime-water.  See  Calx. 
carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere.  Its  LIMES.  A  fruit  like  a  small  lemon, 
specific  gravity  is  2.3.  It  combines  with  the  juice  of  which  is  a  very  strong  acid,  and 
phosphorus  by  heat.  It  unites  to  sulphur  very  much  used  in  the  making  of  punch. 
both  in  the  dry  and  humid  way.  It  absorbs  Externally,  the  same  acid  is  applied  in  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  It  unites  with  cutaneous  affections  of  warm  climates,  and 
some  of  the  metallic  oxids.  Its  slaking  by  also  as  a  remedy  against  the  pains  that  pre 
water  is  attended  with  heat,  hissing,  split-  cede  the  appearance  of  yaws, 
ting,  and  swelling  up,  while  the  water  is 
partly  consolidated  and  partly  converted 
into  vapour  :  and  the  lime  is  reduced  into 
a  very  Voluminous  dry  powder,  when  it  has 
been  sprinkled  with   only   a   small  quantity 

of  water.     It  is  soluble  when  well  prepared    the  Pyrola  rotitndi folia,  but  more  commonly 
in  about  450  parts  of  water.      It  unites  to    to    the    sea-lavender,   or  Static/  limv 
acids.     It  renders  silex  and  alumine  fusible,    of  Linnaeus,  which  is  said  to  possess  astnn- 
and  more  particularly  these  two  earths  to-    gent  properties. 
gether.  Limo'wijm.     (From  ku/um,  a  green  field; 

Method    of  obtaining   Lime. — Since    the    so  called  from  the  colour  of  its  unripe  truit.J 
earbonic  acid   may  be   separated  from  the    The  lemon-tree,  or  citrus  medica. 
native   Carbonate    of  lime,  this   becomes  a        LINACRE,  Thomas,  was  born  at  Can- 
means  of  exhibiting  the  lime  in  a  state  of  terbury,  about  the  year  1460.     Alter  study- 
tolerable  pnr'fv,     }•>>►'   this   purpose,  intro-    in?     at     Oxford,    he     travelled    to   ItaK 


LI'MON.     (Hebrew.)    See  Citrus  medico. 

Limo'wium.  (Frorn  \ttfxcti,  a  &een 
field ;  so  called  from  its  colour.)  This 
name  has  been  applied  to  the  f'ahnuna 
rubra,  to  the  Polygonum fagopynmyVaA  t« 
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where  he  acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  Latin  and  Greek  languages;  and  after- 
ward devoted  his  attention  to  medicine  and 
natural  philosophy,  at  Rome.  On  hit'  re- 
turn, he  graduated  at  Oxford,  and  gave 
lectures  there  on  physic,  as  well  as  taught 
the  Greek  language.  His  reputation  soon 
became  so  high,  that  he  was  called  to  court 
by  Henry  VII.  who  not  only  intrusted  him 
with  the  education  of  his  children,  but  also 
appointed  him  his  physician;  which  office  he 
likewise  enjoyed  under  his  successor  Henry 
VIII.  He  appears  in  this  monarch's  reign 
to  have  stood  above  all  rivalship  at  the  head 
of  his  profession,  and  evinced  his  attach- 
ment to  its  interests,  as  well  aa  to  the  public 
good,  by  founding  medical  lectures  at  the 
two  universities,  and  obtaining  the  institu- 
tion, in  1518,  of  the  royal  college  of  physi- 
cians in  London.  The  practice  of  medicine 
was  then  occupied  by  illiterate  monks  and 
empirics,  who  were  licensed  by  the  bishop-, 
whence  much  mischief  must  have  arisen. 
A  corporate  body  of  regularly  bred  physi- 
cians was  therefore  established,  in  whom 
was  invested  the  sole  right  of  examining  and 
admitting  persons  to  practice,  as  well  as  of 
examining  apothecaries'  shops.  Linacve  was 
the  first  president,  which  office  he  retained 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  at  his 
death  in  1524,  bequeathed  his  house  to 
the  college.  He  had  relinquished  practice, 
and  entered  into  holy  orders,  about  five 
years  before,  being  greatly  afflicted  with  the 
stone,  which  was  the  cause  of  his  dissolu- 
tion. In  his  literary  character  Linacre 
stands  eminently  distinguished,  having  been 
one  of  the  first  to  introduce  the  learning  of 
the  ancients  into  this  country.  He  transla- 
ted several  of  the  most  valuable  works  of 
Gnlen  into  Latin  ;  and  his  style  is  remark- 
able for  its  purity  and  elegance;  he  bad 
indeed  devoted  great  time  to  Latin  composi- 
tion, on  which  he  published  a  large  philo- 
sophical treatise.  His  professional  skill  Mas 
universally  allowed  among  his  contempora- 
ries, as  well  as  the  honour  and  humanity 
with  which  he  exercised  the  medical  art; 
:hk\  the  celebrated  Lrasmus  has  bestowed 
upon  him  the  highest  commendation.  He 
u as  buried  iu  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  where 
a  monument  was  afterward  erected  to  his 
memory,  with  a  Latin  inscription  by  Dr. 
I 'a iu-. 

l.i\  vt.uo'sTis.  (From  xiviv,  cotton,  and 
«}pf.'SV«,  gras<,    so  called  from   the  softness   of 

it-  texture.)     Cotton-grass. 

l.i.v  vnoi'iva.  (lioiii  /iiium,  flax,  and 
ango,  to  strangle;  so  called  because,  if  it 
-rows  among  flax  or  hemp,  it  twists  round 
it,  and  chokes  it.)      The  herb  dodder. 

LiNA'aXA.  (From  linum,  flax,  named 
from  the  resemblance  of  its  leaves  to  those 
Of  flax.)      See  Antirrhinum. 

LI'NCTUS.  (Linctiu,  -itf,  m.  from  lm- 
iro,  to  lick.)  Lohoe.  Eclqma.  EUmu.   I 

tllini'iif.    Loch  and 


lambative.  A  term  in  pharmacy,  that  is 
generally  applied  to  a  soft  and  'somewhat 
oily  substance,  of  the  consistence  of  honey, 
which  is  licked  off  the  spoon,  it  being  too 
solid  and  adhesive  to  be  taken  otherwise. 

LI'NEA  ALBA.  (From  linum,  a 
thread,  and  album,  white  ;  so  called  from  its 
appearance  and  colour.)  Linea  centralis. 
An  aponeurosis  that  extends  from  the  scro- 
biculus  cordis  straight  down  to  the  navel, 
and  from  thence  to  the  pubes.  It  is  formed 
by  the  tendinous  fibres  of  the  internal  ob- 
lique ascending  and  the  external  oblique 
descending  muscles,  and  the  transvcrsalis, 
interlaced  with  those  of  the  opposite  side. 

Li'neje  skmiluna'res.  The  lines  which 
bound  the  outer  margin  of  the  recti  mus- 
cles, formed  by  the  union  of  the  abdominal 
tendons. 

Li'nea:  transve'rSjE.  Lines  which 
cross  the  recti  muscles. 

LINGUA.  (From  lingo,  to  lick  up.) 
The  longne.     See  Tongue. 

Li'wgua  avis.  The  seeds  of  the  Fraxi- 
nus,  or  ash,  are  so  called,  from  their  sup- 
posed resemblance  to  a  bird's  tongue. 

Li'ngua  can  in  a.  So  called  from  the 
resemblance  of  its  leaves  to  a  dog's  tongue. 
See  Cynoglpsmm. 

Li'sgva  ckrvi'.va.  See  Asplmium  Sco- 
lupt ndrinm. 

LINGL'A'LIS.  (Linguulis,  sc.  muscit- 
lus  ;  from  lingua,  a  tongue.)  Busio-glossus, 
of  Cowper.  A  muscle  of  the  tongue.  It 
arises  from  the  root  of  the  tongue  laterally, 
and  runs  forward  between  the  liyo-glossus 
and  genio-glossus,  to  be  inserted  into  the  tip 
of  the  tongue,  along  with  part  of  the  stylo- 
glossus. Its  use  is  to  contract  the  sub- 
stance of  the  tongue,  and  to  bring  it  back- 
wards. 

LINIMENT.  {Linimentum;  from  lino, 
to  anoint.)  An  oily  substance  of  a  medi- 
ate consistence  between  an  ointment  and 
oil,  but  so  thin  as  to  drop. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  ap- 
proved forms. 

Linimentum  jeru'gims.  Liniment  of 
verdigris,  formerly  called  oxymel  serugints, 
mel  ^Egyptiacum,  and  unguentum  iLgyp- 
tiacum.  •'  Take  of  verdigris,  powdered, 
an  ounce ;  vinegar,  seven  fluid-ounces ; 
clarified  honey,  fourteen  ounces.  Dis- 
solve tile  verdigris  in  the  vinegar,  and  strain 
it  through  a  linen  cloth ;  having  added  the 
honey  gradually,  boil  it  down  to  a  proper 
consistence." 

LiNJME'NTUM       AMMo'xi.E      SVBCARBO- 

na'tis.  Liniment  of  subcarbonate  of  ammo- 
nia, formerly  called  linimentum  ammonia;, 
and  linimentum  volatile.  "  Take  of  solution 
of  subcarbonate  of  ammonia,  a  fluid-ounce; 
olive  oil,  three-fluid  ounces.  Shake  them 
together  until  they  unite."  A  stimulating 
liniment,  mostly  used  to  relieve  rheumatic 
pains,  bruises,  and  paralytic  numbness. 
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Strong  liniment  of  ammonia.  "  Take  of 
solution  of  ammonia,  a  fluid-ounce ;  olive 
oil,  two  fluid-ounces.  Shake  them  toge- 
ther until  they  unite."  A  more  powerful 
stimulating  application  than  the  former, 
acting  as  a  rubefacient.  In  pleurodynia, 
indolent  tumours,  stiffness  of  the  joints,  and 
arthritic  pains,  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  the 
milder  one. 

Linime'ntum  a'q.vje  ca'lcis.  Liniment 
of  lime-water.  "  Take  of  lime-water,  olive 
oil,  of  each  eight  ounces ;  rectified  spirit  of 
wine,  one  ounce.  Mix."  This  has  been 
long  in  use  as  an  application  to  burns  and 
scalds. 

Linime'ntum  ca'mphorje.  Camphor 
liniment.  "  Take  of  camphor,  half  an 
ounce  ;  olive  oil,  two  fluid-ounces.  Dis- 
solve the  camphor  in  the  oil."  In  retentions 
of  urine,  rheumatic  pains,  distentions  of  the 
abdomen  from  ascites,  and  tension  of  the 
skin  from  abcess,  this  is  an  excellent  appli- 
cation. 

Liniihe'nti7m  ca'mphor^e  compo'si- 
tum.  Compound  camphor  liniment.  "Take 
of  camphor  two  ounces ;  solution  of  am- 
monia, six  fluid-ounces  ;  spirit  of  lavender, 
a  pint.  Mix  the  solution  of  ammonia 
with  the  spirit  in  a  glass  retort ;  then,  by 
the  heat  of  a  slow  fire,  distil  a  pint.  Last- 
ly, in  this  distilled  liquor  dissolve  the  cam- 
phor." An  elegant  and  useful  stimulant  ap- 
plication in  paralytic,  spasmodic,  and  rheu- 
matic diseases.  Also  for  bruises,  sprains, 
rigidities  of  the  joints,  incipient  chilblains, 
SZC.  &c. 

Linime'ntum  hydra'rgyri.  Mercu- 
rial liniment.  "  Take  of  strong  mercurial 
ointment,  prepared  lard,  of  each  four  oun- 
ces ;  camphor,  an  ounce  ;  rectified  spirit  fif- 
teen minims  ;  solution  of  ammonia,  four  fluid- 
ounces.  First  powder  the  camphor,  with 
the  addition  of  the  spirit,  then  rub  it  with 
the  mercurial  ointment  and  the  lard;  lastly, 
add  gradually  the  solution  of  ammonia,  and 
mix  the  whole  together."  An  excellent 
formula  for  all  surgical  cases,  in  which  the 
object  is  to  quicken  the  action  of  the  ab- 
sorbents, and  gently  stimulate  the  surfaces 
of  parts.  It  is  a  useful  application  for  di- 
minishing the  indurated  state  of  particular 
muscles,  a  peculiar  affection  every  now 
mid  then  met  with  in  practice;  and  it  is 
peculiarly  well  calculated  for  lessening  the 
stiffness  and  chronic  thickening  often  no- 
ticed in  the  joints.  If  it  be  frequently  or 
largely  applied,  it  affects  the  mouth  more 
rapidly  than  the  mercurial  ointment. 

Lisime'ntum  opia'tum.  A  resolvent 
anodyne  embrocation,  adapted  to  remove 
indolent  tumours  of  the  joints,  and  those 
weaknesses  which  remain  after  strains,  and 
chilblains  before  they  break. 

LlNIME'NTUM        SAPONIS        COMPOSITUM. 

Compound  soap  liniment.  Linimentum 
saponis.  "  Take  of  hard  soap,  three 
ounce? :    camphor,    an   ounce  :      spirit   of 
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losemary,  a  pint.  Dissolve  the  camphor 
in  the  spirit,  then  add  the  soap,  mid  ma- 
cerate in  the  heat  of  a  sand-bath,  until  it 
be  melted."  The  basis  of  this  form  was 
first  proposed  by  Riverius,  and  it  is  now 
commonly  used  under  the  name  of  opo- 
deldoc. This  is  a  more  pleasant  prepara- 
tion, to  rub  parts  affected  with  rheumatic 
pains,  swellings  of  the  joints,  &c.  than 
any  of  the  foregoing,  and  at  the  same  time 
not  inferior,  except  where  a  rubefacient  is 
required. 

Linime'ntum  saponis  cum  o'pio.  Soap 
liniment,  with  opium.  "  Take  of  com- 
pound  soap  liniment,  six  ounces;  tincture 
of  opium,  two  ounces.  Mix."  For  dis- 
persing indurations  and  swellings,  attended 
with  pain,  but  no  acute  inflammation. 

Linime'ntum  terebi'nthinjE.  Tut- 
pentine  liniment;  "  Take  of  resin  cerate, 
a  pound ;  oil  of  turpentine,  half  a  pint. 
Add  the  oil  of  turpentine  to  the  cerate, 
previously  melted,  and  mix."  This  lini- 
ment is  very  commonly  applied  to  burns, 
and  was  first  introduced  by  Mr.  Kentish,  of 
Newcastle. 

Linime'ntum  terebi'nthinje  vitri- 
o'liccm.  Vitriolic  liniment  of  turpentine. 
"  Take  of  olive  oil,  ten  ounces;  oil  of 
turpentine,  four  ounces ;  vitriolic  acid, 
three  drachms.  Mix."  This  preparation 
is  said  to  be  efficacious  in  chronic  affections 
of  the  joints,  and  in  the  removal  of  long 
existing  effects  of  sprains  and  bruises. 

Liniment  of  ammonia.  See  Linimentum 
ammonia;. 

Liniment  of  camphor.  See  Linimentum 
camphora?. 

Liniment  of  mercury.  See  Linimentum 
hydrargyri. 

Liniment  of  verdigris.  See  Linimentum 
ceruginis. 

Liniment  of  turpentine.  See  Linimentum 
tercbinthinw. 

LINNjL'A.  (So  named  in  honour  of 
Linnaeus.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnasan  system.  Class  Didynamia. 
Order,  Angiospermia. 

Linnje'a  borea'lis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  named  in  honour  of  the 
immortal  Linnaeus,  which  has  a  bitter  sub- 
astringent  taste,  and  is  used  in  some  places 
in  the  form  of  fomentation,  to  rheumatic 
pains,  and  an  infusion  with  milk,  is  much 
esteemed  in  Switzerland  in  the  cure  of  sci- 
atica. 

L1NN/EUS,  Charles,  was  born  in 
Sweden,  in  1707.  He  derived  at  a  very 
early  age  from  his  lather,  that  attachment 
to  the  study  of  nature  by  which  he  after- 
ward so  eminently  distinguished  himself 
He  was  intended  for  the  church,  but  made 
so  little  improvement  in  the  requisite  learn- 
ing, that  this  was  soon  abandoned  for  the 
profession  of  medicine.  He  appears  to  have 
had  a  singular  inaptitude  for  learning  lan- 
guages :  though  he  was  sufficiently  verged 
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in  Latin.  His  scanty  finances  much  embar- 
rassed his  progress  at  first :  but  his  taste  for 
botany  at  length  having  procured  him  the 
patronage  of  Dr.  Celsius,  professor  of  divi- 
nity at  Upsal,  he  was  enabled  to  pursue  his 
studies  to  more  advantage.  In  1730,  he 
was  appointed  to  give  lectures  in  the  botanic 
garden,  and  began  to  compose  some  of 
those  works  by  which  he  rendered  his  fa- 
vourite science  more  philosophical,  and 
more  popular  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 
Two  years  afterward  he  was  commissioned 
to  make  a  tour  through  Lapland,  of  which 
he  subsequently  published  an  interesting 
account;  and  having  learnt  the  art  of  assay- 
ing metals,  he  gave  lectures  on  this  subject 
also  on  his  return.  In  1735,  he  took  his 
degree  in  physic  at  Ilarderwyck,  and  in  his 
inaugural  dissertation  advanced  a  strange 
hypothesis,  that  intermittent  fevers  are  ow- 
ing to  particles  of  clay,  taken  in  with  the 
food,  obstructing  the  minute  arteries.  Soon 
after  this  his  Systcma  Naturae  first  ap- 
peared ;  which  was  greatly  enlarged  and 
improved  in  numerous  successive  editions. 
In  Holland,  he  fortunately  obtained  the 
support  of  a  Mr.  Clifford, an  opulent  banker, 
whereby  lie  was  enabled  to  visit  England 
also ;  but  his  great  exertions  afterward 
impaired  his  health,  and  being  attacked  with 
a  severe  intermittent,  he  could  not  resist 
the  desire,  when  somewhat  recovered,  of 
returning  to  his  native  country.  Arriving 
there  in  1738,  he  settled  at  Stockholm, 
where  his  reputation  soon  procured  him 
some  medical  practice,  and  the  appointment 
of  physician  to  the  navy,  as  well  as  lecturer 
on  botany  and  mineralogy ;  a  literary  so- 
ciety was  also  established,  of  which  he  was 
the  first  president,  and  by  which  numerous 
volumes  of  trail;  actions  have  since  been 
published.  In  1740,  he  was  chosen  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  at  Upsal,  having  been 
admitted  a  member  of  that  academy  on  his 
return  to  Sweden  ;  he  also  shared  with  Dr. 
Rosen  the  botanical  duties,  and  considerably 
improved  the  garden ;  he  was  afterward 
made  secretary,  and  on  some  public  occa- 
sions did  the  honours  of  the  university.  lie 
received  likewise  marks  of  distinction  from 
several  foreign  societies.  About  the  year 
1746  he  was  appointed  Archiater  ;  and  it 
became  an  object  of  national  interest  to 
make  additions  to  his  collection  from  every 
part  of  the  world.  A  systematic  treatise  on 
the  Materia  Medica  was  published  by  him 
in  1749;  and  two  years  after  his  I'hiloso- 
pliia  Botanica,  composed  during  a  severe 
lit  of  the  gout,  in  which  he  supposed  him- 
self to  have  derived  great  benefit  from  taking 
a  large  quantity  of  wood  strawberries. 
This  was  soon  followed  by  his  great  work, 
is  Plantarum;  after  which  he  was 
honoured  with  the  order  of  the  Polar  Star, 
i  before  conferred  lor  literary  merit: 
:a\d  having  declined  a  splendid  invitation  to 
Spian,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  nobility. 
In  170).   hi  allowed  to  assist  him 


in  the  botanical  duties.  About  this  time 
he  published  his  Genera  Morborum,  and 
three  years  after  his  Clavis  Medicinae.  His 
medical  lectures,  though  too  theoretical, 
were  very  much  esteemed  ;  but  he  had  de- 
clined general  practice  on  his  establishment 
at  Upsal.  As  he  advanced  in  life,  the  fa- 
tiguing occupations  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged, impaired  his  health,  notwithstanding 
his  temperate  and  regular  habit" ;  and  at 
length  brought  on  his  dissolution  i.i  177!'. 
This  was  regarded  as  a  loss  to  the  nation, 
and  even  to  the  world.  About  ten  years 
after,  a  society,  adopting  his  name,  was 
formed  in  this  country,  which  has  published 
many  valuable  volumes  of  transactions,  and 
the  president  purchased  Linnaeus's  collec- 
tions of  his  widow  ;  similar  institutions  have 
also  been  established  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

Linosi'e'hmem.  (From  \imt  flax,  and 
<r>arti>fxa,  seed.)    Linseed. 

Linseed.  The  fruit  of  the  flax  plant, 
or  linum,  is  much  used  in  medicine. 
Its  qualities  are  mucilaginous  and  oily.  It 
is  lubricating  and  emollient.  It  is  employ- 
ed in  decoction,  or  infusion,  in  heat  of  urine. 
&c.  in  the  form  of  clyster,  in  tenesmus  ;  in 
cataplasm,  in  quincy,  and  other  complaints. 
The  proportion  of  the  seeds  in  the  di  i 
lion,  are  an  ounce  to  a  pound  of  water.  See 
Linum, 

Lint.     See  Linteum. 

LI'NTEUM.  Lint.  A  soft  woolly  sub- 
stance, made  by  scraping  old  linen  cloth. 
and  employed  in  surgery  as  the  common 
dressing  in  all  cases  of  wounds  and  ulcers, 
either  simply  or  covered  with  different  unc- 
tuous substances. 

LINUM.  (From    «;cr,    soft,   smooth; 

so  called  from  its  soft,  smooth  texture.) 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnean  system.  Class,  Ptntandria.  Order, 
Penlagynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  com- 
mon flax.     See  Linum  usitatissimum. 

Li'bvm  catha'rtigum.  Liman  mini- 
mum. Chamwlium.  Purging  flax,  or  mill 
mountain.  This  small  plant,  Linum  cathai- 
ticum,  foliis  oppositis  ovalo-lanceolatis,  caule 
dicliotomo,  corollis  aculis,  of  Linnccus,  is  an 
effectual  and  safe  cathartic.  It  has  a  bitterish 
and  disagreeable  taste.  A  handful  infused 
in  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water  is  the  dose  for 
an  adult. 

Li'kum  usitati'ssiiuum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  common  tlax.  Linum  sylvcstrr. 
Linum  usitatissimum  ;  caltfctbus  copsulitqut 
mitrmnatis,  pttulis  erenat is,  foliis  lanceolatis 
altcrnis,  caule subsnlitario,  oi'  Linnseus.  The 
seeds  of  this  useful  plant,  tailed  linseed,  have 
an  unctuous,  mucilaginous,  sweetish  taste, 
but  no  remarkable  smell  ;  on  expression  they 
yield  a  large  quantity  of  oil,  which,  when 
carefully  drawn,  without  the  application  of 
heat,  has  no  particular  taste  or  flavour 
boiled  in  water,  they  yield  a  large  propor- 
tion -  ■•  hich 
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is  in  use  as  an  emollient  or  demulcent  in 
coughs,  hoarseness,  and  pleuritic  symptoms, 
that  frequently  prevail  in  catarrhal  affec- 
tions ;  and  it  is  likewise  recommended  in 
nephritic  pains  and  stranguries.  The  meal 
of  the  seeds  is  also  much  used  externally, 
in  emollient  and  maturating  cataplasms. 
The  expressed  oil  is  an  officinal  preparation, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  of  a  more  healing  and 
balsamic  nature  than  the  other  oils  of  this 
class  :  it  has,  therefore,  been  very  generally 
employed  in  pulmonary  complaints,  and  in 
colics  and  constipations  of  the  bowels.  The 
cake  which  remains  after  the  expression  of 
the  oil,  contains  the  farinaceous  part  of  the 
seed,  and  is  used  in  fattening  cattle,  under 
the  name  of  oil-cake. 

Li'paris.  <  (From  xtrros,  fat ;  so  named 
from  its  unctuous  quality.)    See  Pinguicula. 

Liparoce'le.  (From  xittos,  fat,  and 
fc»A»,  a  tumour.)  That  species  of  sarcocele 
in  which  the  substance  constituting  the 
disease  is  fat. 

LIPO'MA.  (From  xi^,  fat.)  A  soli- 
tary, soft,  unequal,  indolent  tumour,  arising 
from  a  luxuriancy  of  adeps  in  the  cellular 
membrane.  The  adipose  structure  forming 
the  tumour  is  sometimes  diseased  towards 
its  centre,  and  more  fluid  than  the  rest. 
At  other  times  it  does  not  appear  to  differ  in 
any  respect  from  adipose  membrane,  except 
in  the  enlargement  of  the  cells  containing 
the  fat.  These  tumours  are  always  many 
years  before  they  arrive  at  any  size. 

Lipopsy'chia.  (From  mittw,  to  leave, 
and  4°/^*'  tfte  soul,  or  life.)     A  swoon. 

UPOTHY'MIA.  (From  x«™,  to 
leave,  and  Bv/xo;,  the  mind.)  Deliquium 
animi  et  animce.  Defectio  anhni ;  dissolu- 
tio.  Exanimatio.  Syncope.  Asphyxia.  Vi- 
rium  lapsus.  The  greatest  degree  is  called 
Apopsychia.  Apsychia.  Ecchysis.  Faint- 
ing. Dr.  Cullen  makes  it  a  genii6  of  disease 
under  the  name  of  Syncope,  in  the  class 
Neuroses,  order  Adynamia;,  which  he  defines 
the  motion  of  the  heart  diminished,  or  at  rest 
for  some  time.  He  distinguishes  it  into  three 
species.     See  Syncope. 

LIPPITU'DO.  (From  lippus,  blear- 
eyed.)  Epiphora.  Xerophthalmia.  Blear- 
cyedness.  An  exudation  of  a  puriform  hu- 
mour from  the  margin  of  the  eyelids. 
The  proximate  cause  is  a  deposition  of  acri- 
mony on  the  glandulae  meibomianae  in  the 
margin  of  the  eyelids.  This  humour  in  the 
night  glues  the  tarsi  of  the  eyelids  together. 
The  margins  of  the  eyelids  are  red  and 
tumefy,  arc  irritated  and  excite  pain.  An 
ophthalmia,  fistula  lachrymalis,  and  some- 
times an  ectropium,  are  the  consequences. 
The  species  of  the  lippitudo  are, 

1.  Lippitudo  infantum,  which  is  familiar 
to  children,  particularly  of  an  acrimonious 
habit.  The  lippitudo  of  infants  is  mostly 
accompanied  with  tinea,  or  some  scabby 
eruption,  whidi  points  out  that  the  disease 


originates,  not  from  a  local,  but  gene, 
constitutional,  affection. 

2.  Lippitudo  adultorum  or  senilis.  This 
arises  from  various  acrimonies,  and  is  like- 
wise common  to  hard  drinkers. 

3.  Lippitudo  venerea,  which  arises  from 
a  suppressed  gonorrhoea,  or  fluor  albus,  and 
is  likewise  observed  in  children  born  of  pa- 
rents with  venereal  complaints. 

4.  Lippitudo  scrophulosa,  which  accom- 
panies other  scrophulous  symptoms. 

5.  Lippitudo  scorbutica,  which  affects  the 
scorbutic. 

Lipy'ria.  (From  \wrct,  to  leave,  and 
rrup,  heat.)  A  sort  of  fever,  where  the 
heat  is  drawn  to  the  inward  parts,  while  the 
external  are  cold. 

LIQUIDA'MBAR.  (From  liquidum, 
fluid,  and  ambar,  a  fragrant  substance,  ge- 
nerally taken  for  ambergris ;  alluding  to 
the  aromatic  liquid  gum  which  distils  from 
this  tree.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Monotcia. 
Order,  Polyandria. 

LiariDA'MBAR  styraci'flua.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  tree  which  affords  both 
the  liquid  amber  and  storax  liquida,  or 
liquid  storax.  The  liquid  amber  is  a  resi- 
nous juice,  of  a  yellow  colour,  inclining  to 
red,  at  first  about  the  consistence  of  turpen- 
tine, by  age  hardened  into  a  solid  brittle 
mass.  It  is  obtained  by  wounding  the  bark 
of  this  tree,  which  is  described  by  Linnaeus 
the  Liquidambar  foliis  palmato-angulatis ; 
foliis  indivisis,  ucutis.  The  juice  has  a 
moderately  pungent,  warm,  balsamic  taste, 
and  a  very  fragrant  smell,  not  unlike  that 
of  the  Styrax  calamita  heightened  by  a  lit- 
tle ambergris.  It  is  seldom  used  medicinally. 
The  Styrax  liquida  is  also  obtained  from  this 
plant  by  boiling.  There  are  two  sorts  dis- 
tinguished by  authors  ;  the  one,  the  purer 
part  of  the  resinous  matter,  that  rises  to  the 
surface  in  boiling,  separated  by  a  strainer, 
of  the  consistence  of  honey,  tenacious  like 
turpentine,  of  a  reddish  or  ash-brown 
colour,  moderately  transparent,  of  an  acrid 
unctuous  taste  and  a  fragrant  smell,  faintly 
resembling  that  of  the  solid  storax,  but 
somewhat  disagreeable.  The  other,  the 
more  impure  part  which  remains  on  the 
strainer,  untransparent,  and  in  smell  and 
taste  much  weaker  than  the  former.  Their 
use  is  chiefly  as  stomachics,  in  the  form  of 
plaster. 

Liquidambra.  See  Liquidambar  styra- 
ciflua. 

Liar/iRi'TiA.  (From  liquor,  juice,  or 
from  elikoris,  Welsh.)     See  Glycirrhisa. 

Ll'ftUOR         JEftiE'R^VS         VITRIO'LICPS. 

The  liquor  procured  from  a  distillation  of 
equal  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  and  spirit  of 
wine  redistilled. 

Li'auoR  aceta'tis  ammo'ni^.  Sec 
Ammonia}  acetatis  liquor. 

Li'auoR  aceta'tis  plumbi.  See  Plvw- 
hi  subacetatis  liquor. 
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LlttVOll     ACETATIS    nil  MBI     DILli  JCS. 

See  Plumbi  subacrtatis  liquor  dilutus. 

I,i  ttUOR  alu'mims  compo'situs.  Com- 
pound solution  of  alum.  "  Take  of  alum, 
sulphate  of  zinc,  of  each  half  an  ounce; 
boiling  water,  two  pints.  Dissolve  at  the 
ynme  time  the  alum  and  sulphate  of  zinc  in 
Ihe  water,  and  then  strain  the  solution 
through  paper." 

This  water  was  long  known  in  our  shops 
under  the  title  of  aqua  aluminosa  bateana. 
It  is  used  for  cleansing  and  healing  ulcers 
and  wounds,  and  for  removing  cutaneous 
eruptions,  the  part  being  bathed  with  it  hot 
three  or  four  times  a  day.  It  is  -  ,-metimes 
likewise  employed  as  a  collyrium;  and  as 
an  injection  in  fluor  albus  and  gonorrhoea, 
when  not  accompanied  with  virulence. 

Li'aroR  AMMONIJE.  Solution  of  am- 
monia.    Hoc  Ammonia. 

Ll'aCOR  AMMO'SIJE  CARBOXATIS.         See 

Ammonia-  subcarbonus. 

LIQUOR  AMNII.  All  that  fluid 
which  is  contained  in  the  membranaceous 
ovum  surrounding  the  foetus  in  utero  is 
called  by  the  general  name  of  the  waters, 
the  water  of  the  amnion,  or  ovum,  or  liquor 
amnii.  The  quantity,  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  different  parts  of  the  ovum,  is 
greatest  by  far  in  early  pregnancy.  At  the 
lime  of  parturition,  in  some  cases,  it  amounts 
to  or  exceeds  four  pints;  and  in  others  it  is 
scarcely  equal  to  as  many  ounces.  It  is 
usually  in  the  largest  quantity  when  the 
child  has  been  some  time  dead,  or  is  born 
in  a  weakly  state.  This  fluid  is  generally 
transparent,  often  milky,  and  sometimes  of 
a  yellow,  or  light  brown  colour,  and  very 
different  in  consistence;  and  these  altera- 
tions seem  to  depend  upon  the  state  of  the 
constitution  of  the  parent.  It  does  not 
■coagulate  with  heat,  like  the  serum  of  the 
blood;  and,  chemically  examined,  it  is 
found  to  be  composed  of  phlegm,  earthy 
matter,  and  sea  salt,  in  different  proportions 
indifferent  subjects,  by  which  the  varieties 
in  its  appearance  and  consistence  are  pro- 
duced. It  lias  been  supposed  to  be  excre- 
mentitious;  but  it  is  generally  thought  to 
be  secreted  from  the  internal  surface  oi  the 
ovum,  and  to  be  circulatory  as  in  other  ca- 
vities. It  was  formerly  imagined,  that  the 
foetus  was  nourished  by  this  fluid,  of  which 
it  was  said  to  swallow  some  part  frequently; 
and  it  was  then  asserted,  that  the  qualities 
of  the  fluid  were  adapted  for  its  nourish- 
ment. But  there  have  been  many  exam- 
ples of  children  born  without  any  passage 
to  the  stomach;  and  a  few,  of  children  m 
whkh  the  head  was  wanting,  and  which 
have  nevertheless  arrived  at  the  full  size. 
These  cases  fully  prove  that  this  opinion  is 
not  just,  and  that  there  must  be  some  other 
medium  by  which  the  child  is  nourished, 
besides  the  water*.  The  incontrovertible 
of  this  fluid  are,  to  serve  the  purpose, 
'..f  afford  irf~   a  soft  bed  fdr  the  resilience  of 
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the  foetus,  to  which  it  allows  free  motion, 
and  prevents  any  external  injury  during 
pregnancy  :  and  enclosed  in  the  membrane:-, 
it  procures  the  most  gentle,  yet  efficacious, 
dilatation  of  the  os  uteri,  and  soft  parts,  at: 
the  time  of  parturition.  Instances  have 
been  recordoil,  in  which  the  waters  of  the 
mum  are  said  to  have  been  voided  so  earl;, 
as  in  the  sixth  month  of  pregnancy,  without 
prejudice  either  to  the  child  or  parent.  The 
truth  of  these  reports  seems  to  be  doubtful., 
because,  when  the  membranes  aro  inten- 
tionally broken,  the  action  of  the  uterus  ne- 
ver fails  to  come  on,  when  all  the  water  is 
evacuated.  A  few  cases  have  occurred  1<> 
me,  says  Dr.  Denman,  in  practice,  which 
might  have  been  construed  to  be  of  this 
kind  ;  for  there  was  a  daily  discharge  of 
some  colourless  fluid  from  the  vagina,  fo<- 
several  months  before  delivery ;  but  there 
being  no  diminution  of  the  size  of  the 
abdomen,  and  the  waters  being  regularly 
discharged  at  the  time  of  labour,  it  was 
judged  that  some  lymphatic  vessel  near  the 
os  uteri  had  been  ruptured,  and  did  not 
close  again  till  the  patient  was  delivered. 
He  also  met  with  one  case,  in  which,  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  placenta,  there  was  no 
sanguineous  discharge,  but  a  profusion  of 
lvmph,  to  the  quantity  of  several  pints,  in  a 
tow  hours  after  delivery  ;  but  the  patient 
suffered  no  inconvenience,  except  from  sur- 
prise. 

Li'aroR  antimo'sii  TARTARTZA'ti  . 
See  Antimonium  tartarisalum. 

Li'auoR  aksk.mca'lis.     See  Arsenic. 

Li'auoR  ca'ixis.     See  Calx. 

Li'auoR  cu'pri  ammoxia'ti.  See  Cuprt 
ammoniati  liquor. 

ETauoR  fk'hri  ai.kau.vi.  Se&Ferri 
alkalini  liquor. 

Li'auoR  hydra'rgyri  oxtmpria'tis. 
See  Hydrargyri  oxymurins. 

Li'airoR  minkra'lis  axo'dyxcs  IIoff- 
ma'xxi.  Ii oilman's  anodyne  liquor.  A 
preparation  of  ether,  extolled  as  an  anodyne 
and  antispasmodic.  See  Spiritus  cctheris 
compositi. 

Li'auoR  pota'ssje.      See  Polassce  liquor. 

Ll'P.COR        SUBCARBONATIS        POTa'sS.F.. 

See  Potassx  subcarbonatis  liquor. 

Li'auoR  vola'tii.is  co'rsu  ce'rvj*. 
This  preparation  of  the  volatile  alkali,  com- 
monly termed  hartshorn,  possesses  the  same 
virtues  as  the  sub-carbonaie  of  ammonia. 
It  is  in  common  use  to  smell  at  in  fainting?,, 
&c.     See  Ammonia  subcarbonas. 

Liquorice.     See  (xlycyrrhiza. 

Jjiquori.ee,  Spanish.     See  Glyryrrhiza. 

LISTER.,  Martix,  was  born  about. 
1G38,  of  a  Yorkshire  family,  settled  in 
Buckinghamshire,  which  produced  many 
medical  practitioners  of  reputation ;  and  his 
uncle,  Sir  Matthew  Lister,  was  physician 
to  Charles  i.  and  president  of  the  college. 
After  studying  at  Cambridge,  where  he 
;vfr=  made  fellow  of  S't.  John's  College,  b\ 
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royal  mandate,  he  travelled  to  the  conn 
for  improvement.  On  his  return,  in  1670, 
he  settled  at  York,  where  he  practised  for 
many  years  with  considerable  success. 
Having  communicated  many  papers  on  the 
natural  history  and  antiquities  of  the.  north 
ot  England  to  the  Royal  Society,  he  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  that  body :  and  he  like- 
wise enriched  the  Ashmolean  museum  at 
Oxford.  He  came,  by  the  solicitation  of 
liis  friends,  to  London,  in  1684,  having  re- 
ceived a  diploma  at  Oxford  :  and  soon  after 
was  admitted  a  fellow  of  the  College  of 
Physicians.  In  1698  he  accompanied  the 
embassy  to  France  ;  and  published  an  ac- 
count of  this  journey  on  his  return.  He 
was  made  physician  to  Queen  Anne  about 
three  years  before  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  beginning  of  1712.  He  wrote 
on  the  English  medicinal  waters,  on  small- 
pox, and  some  other  diseases;  but  his" 
writings,  though  containing  some  valuable 
practical  observations,  are  marked  by  too 
much  hypothesis,  and  attachment  to  ancient 
doctrines ;  and  he  particularly  condemned 
the  cooling  plan  of  treatment  in  febrile 
diseases,  introduced  by  the  sagacious  Syden- 
ham. His  reputation  is  principally  founded 
on  his  researches  in  natural  history  and 
comparative  anatomy,  on  which  he  pub- 
lished several  separate  works,  as  well  as 
nearly  forty  papers  in  the  Philosophical 
Transact  ons. 

Lithago'ga.  (From  >.$os,  a  stone,  and 
ayu,  to  bring  away.)  Medicines  which 
expel  the  stone. 

Litharge.     See  Lithargyrus. 
Litharge  plaster.       See    Emplastrum  li- 
thargyri. 

Lytha'rgyrus.  (From  x/S«f,  a  stone, 
and  apyvpos,  silver.)  Lythargyrum.  An 
oxyd  of  lead,  in  an  imperfect  state  of  vitrifi- 
cation. When  silver  is  refined  by  cupel- 
lation  with  lead,  this  latter  metal,  which  is 
scorified,  and  causes  the  scoriiication  of  the 
imperfect  metals  alloyed  with  the  silver,  is 
transformed  into  a  matter  composed  of  small 
semitransparent  shining  plates,  resembling 
mica  ;  which  is  litharge.  Litharge  is  more 
or  less  white  or  red,  according  to  the  metals 
with  which  the  silver  is  alloyed.  The  white 
is  called  litharge  of  silver;  and  the  red  has 
been  improperly  called  litharge  of  gold.  See 
Lead,  and  plumbi  siibacetatis  liquor. 

LI'THIAS.  A  lithiate,  or  salt,  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  lithic  acid,  or  acid  of  the 
.tone  sometimes  found  in  the  human  bladder, 
with  different  bases ;  thus,  lithiate  of  ammo- 
ma,&c. 

LITHI'ASIS.  (From  wfls?,  a  stone.) 
j.  The  formation  of  stone  or  gravel. 
2.  A  tumour  of  the  eyelid,  under  which  is 

rd  concretion  resembling  a  stone. 
LlTHOt'DES.      (From  ^9c;,-a  stone,  and 
eiSot,  a  likeness;    so  called  from  its  hard- 
on's  portion  of  the  temporal 
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LiiHo  t>ABt'M.     (From  m9c$,  a  stone,  tuni 

\*[aGi.vui,  to  seize.)     An   instrument  for  ex- 
tracting the  stone  from  tlie  bladder. 

LITHO'LOGY.     (Lithologia;  from. 
a  stone,  and  xoj^s,  a  discourse.)     A  discourse 
or  treatise  on  stones. 

Lithoma'rga.  Stone  marble.  Fuller^ 
earth  is  one ,  of  the  most  useful  varieties  ol 
lithomarge. 

LITHONTRIPTICS.  (Lithontriptua, 
sc.  medicamenta;  from  hido;,  a  stone,  ami 
T/»f«,  to  bear  away.)  Lilhronlripiics.  From 
the  strict  sense  and  common  acceptation  of 
the  word,  this  class  of  medicine  should  com- 
prehend such  as  possess  a  power  of  dissolving 
calculi  in  the  urinary  passages.  It  is,  how! 
ever,  doubted  by  many,  whether  there  be  in 
nature  any  such  substances.  By  this  term 
then,  we  mean  those  substances  which  pos- 
sess a  power  of  removing  a  disposition  in 
the  body  to  the  formation  of  calculi.  Tk 
researches  of  modern  chemists  have  proved, 
that  these  calculi  consist  mostly  of  a  pecu- 
liar acid,  named  the  lithic  or  uric  acid. 
"VV  ith  this  substance,  the  alkalies  are  capable 
of  uniting,  and  forming  a  soluble  compound , 
and  these  are  accordingly  almost  the  sole 
lithontriptics.  From  the  exhibition  of  alka- 
line remedies,  the  symptoms  arising  from 
stone  in  the  bladder  are  very  generally  alle- 
viated ;  and  they  can  be  given  t^  such  an 
extent  that  the  urine  becomes  very  sensiblv 
alkaline,  and  is  even  capable  of  exerting  a 
solvent  poAver  on  these  concretions.  Their 
administration,  however,  cannot  be  conti- 
nued to  this  extent  for  any  length  of  time, 
from  the  irritation  they  produce  on  the  sto- 
mach and  urinary  organs.  The  use,  there- 
fore, of  the  alkalies,  as  solvents,  or  lithon- 
triptics, is  now  scarcely  ever  attempted; 
they  are  employed  merely  to  prevent  the  in- 
crease of  the  concretion,  and  to  palliate  tin 
painful  symptoms,  which  they  do  apparently 
by  preventing  the  generation  of  lithic 
or  the  separation  of  it  by  the  kidneys;  the 
urine  is  thus  rendered  less  irritating,  and  the 
surface  of  the  calculus  is  allowed  to  become 
smooth. 

When  the  alkalies  are  employed  with  thi- 
view,  they  are  generally  given  neutralized. 
or  with  excess  of  carbonic  acid.  This  ren- 
ders them  much  less  irritating.  It  at  the 
same  time,  indeed,  diminishes  their  solvent 
power;  for  tlie  alkaline  carbonates  exert  no 
action  on  urinary  calculi ;  but  they  are  still 
capable  of  correcting  that  acidity  in  the 
primae  viae,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  depo- 
sition of  the  lithic  acid  from  the  urine,  and. 
therefore  serve  equally  to  palliate  the  dis- 
ease. And  when  their  acrimony  is  thus  di- 
minished, their  use  can  be  continued  for  any 
length  of  time. 

It  appears  from  the  experiments  of  Four- 
croy,  and  others,  that  some  other  ingredients 
of  calculi,  as  well  as  the  lithic  acid,  are  dis- 
solved by  the  caustic  alkali,  and  various  ex- 
periment* hove  shown  that  most  calculi 
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power.  It  is  obviou?,  however,  that 
what  is  taken  by  the  mouth  is  subject  to 
many  changes  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
also  the  lymphatic  and  vascular  systems  :  and 
ia  this  way  it  must  be  exceedingly  difficult  to 
get  such  substances  (even  were  they  not  lia- 
ble to  alteration)  in  sufficient  quantity  into 
the  bladder.  Indeed  there  are  very  few  au- 
thenticated cases  of  the  urine  being  so  chan- 
ged as  to  become  a  menstruum  for  the  stone. 
Excepting  the  case  of  Dr.  Ncwcombe,  re- 
corded by  Dr.  Whytt,  the  instance  of  Mr. 
Home  is  almost  the  only  one.  Though 
lithontriptics,  however,  may  not  in  general 
dissolve  the  stone  in  the  bladder,  yet  it  is  an 
incontrovertible  fact  that  they  frequently 
mitigate  the  pain ;  and,  to  lessen  such  tor- 
ture as  that  of  the  stone  in  the  bladder,  is 
surely  an  object  of  no  little  importance. 
Lime  was  long  ago  known  as  a  remedy  for 
urinary  calculi,  and  different  methods  were 
employed  to  administer  it.  One  of  these 
plans  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Mrs.  Steevens, 
and  her  success  ca  .sed  great  anxiety  for  the 
discovery  of  the  secret.  At  last,  Parliament 
bought  the  secret  for  the  sum  of  5000/. 
In  many  instances,  stones  which  had  been 
unquestionably  felt,  were  no  longer  to  be 
discovered ;  and  as  the  same  persons  were 
examined  by  surgeons  of  the  greatest  skill 
.and  eminence,  both  before  and  after  the 
exhibition  of  her  medicines,  it  was  no  won- 
der that  the  conclusion  was  drawn  that  the 
stones  really  were  dissolved.  From  the  ces- 
sation of  such  success,  arid  from  its  now 
being  known  that  the  stones  are  occasion- 
ally protruded  between  the  fasciculi  of 
the  muscular  fibres  of  the  bladder,  so  as 
to  be  lodged  in  a  kind  of  cyst  on  the  outside 
of  the  muscular  coat,  and  cause  no  longer  any 
grievances,  surgeons  of  the  present  day  are 
inclined  to  suspect  that  this  must  have  hap- 
pened in  Mrs.  Steevens's  cases.  This  was 
certainly  what  happened  in  one  of  the  cases 
on  whom  the  medicine  had  been  tried.  It  is 
evident  that  a  stone  so  situated  would  not  any 
longer  produce  irritation,  but  would  also 
be  quite  indiscoverable  by  the  sound,  for  in 
fact,  it  is  no  longer  in  the  cavity  of  the 
bladder. 

As  soap  was,  with  reason,  supposed  to 
increase  the  virtues  of  the  lime,  it  led  to 
the  use  of  caustic  alkali,  taken  in  mucilage, 
or  veal  broth.  Take  of  pure  potash  3  viij  ; 
of  quick  lime  t^iv  ;  of  distilled  water,  Ibi.j. 
Mix  them  well  together  in  a  large  bottle, 
and  let  them  stand  for  twenty-four  hours. 
Then  pour  off  the  ley,  filter  it  through 
paper,  and  keep  it  in  well-stopped  vials  for 
use.  Of  this,  the  dose  is  from  thirty  drops 
to  3»ji  which  is  to  be  repeated  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  in  a  pint  of  veal  broth,  early 
in  the  morning,  at  noon,  and  in  the  evening. 
Continue  this  plan  for  three  orTour  months, 
living,  during  the  course,  on  such  things  as 
I  ract  the  effect  of  the  midicine. 


The  common  fixed  alkalies,  or  carbona- 
ted alkali,  and  the  acidulous  soda-water, 
have  of  late  been  used  as  Lithontriptics.  Ho- 
ney has  also  been  given  ;  and  Mr.  Home, 
surgeon  at  the  Savoy,  has  recorded  its  utility 
in  his  own  and  his  father's  cases.  Bitters  have 
likewise  been  tried. 

Dismissing  all  theories,  lime-water,  soap, 
acidulous  soda-water,  caustic  alkali,  and  bit- 
ters, are  useful  in  cases  of  stone.  Of  the 
soap,  as  much  may  be  taken  as  the  stomach 
will  bear,  or  as  much  as  will  prove  gently 
laxative ;  but  of  the  lime-water,  few  can 
take  more  than  a  pint  daily. 

The  acidulous  soda-water  may  be  taken  in 
larger  quantities,  as  it  is  more  agreeable. 

There  is  a  remedy  celebrated  in  Holland, 
under  the  name  of  liquor  lithontriptica  loosii. 
which  contains,  according  to  an  accu- 
rate analysis,  muriate  of  lime.  This  pro- 
fessor Hufeland  recommends  in  the  following 
form : 

J^  Calcis  muriatae  3.i« 

Aqunc  distillatae,  ^ij  ft.  solutio. 
Thirty  drops  are  to  be  taken  four  times  a  day. 
which  may  be  increased  as  far  as  the  stomach 
will  bear. 

For  curing  stone  patients,  little  reliance 
can  be  placed  in  any  lithontriptics  hitherto 
discovered,  though  they  may  rationally  be 
given,  with  a  confident  hope  of  procuring  an 
alleviation  of  the  fits  of  pain  attending  the 
presence  of  stone  in  the  bladder  Alter 
all,  the  only  certain  method  of  getting  rid 
of  the  calculus  is  the  operation.  See  Li- 
thotomy. 

Lithontrv'ptics.  (From  wfles,  a  stone, 
and  %fV7rla>,  to  break.)     See  Lithontriptics. 

LITHOSPE'RMUM.  (From  */8«,  a 
stone,  and  a7rif/Aa,  seed  ;  named  from  the 
hardness  of  its  seed.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Penlrflndia.  Or- 
der, Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  common 
or  officinal  gromwell. 

Litiiospe'rmum  officiha'le.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  officinal  gromwell.  The 
seeds  of  this  officinal  plant,  Lithospcrmum 
officinale  ;  stminibus  Utvibus,  corollis  vix  ca- 
lycem  super<wtibus,foliis  lanceolatis,  of  Lin- 
naeus, were  formerly  supposed,  from  their 
stony  hardness,  to  be  efficacious  in  calculous 
and  gravelly  disorders.  Little  credit  is  given 
to  their  lithontriptic  character,  yet  they 
are  occasionally  used  as  a  diuretic  for  clear- 
ing the  urinary  passages,  and  for  obviating 
strangury,  in  the  form  of  emulsion. 

LITHO'TOMY.  (Lithotomia ;  from 
>.<$o$,  a  stone,  and  Ti,u\a>,  to  cut.)  Cysto- 
mia.  The  operation  of  cutting  into  the 
bladder,  in  order  to  extract  a  stone.  Se- 
veral methods  have  been  recommended  lor 
performing  this  operation,  but  there  are 
only  two  which  can  be  practised  with  any 
propriety.     Oim  is.  where  the  operatic*]  is 
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To  be  performed  immediately  above  the 
rmbes,  in  that  part  of  the  bladder  which  is 
aot  covered  with  the  peritonaeum,  called  the 
high  operation.  The  other,  where  it  is  done 
in  the  perinaeum,  by  laying  open  the  neck  and 
lateral  part  of  the  bladder,  so  as  to  allow  of 
the  extraction  of  the  stone,  called  the  lateral 
operation,  from  the  prostate  gland  of  the  neck 
of  the  bladder  being  laterally  cut. 

lii'xaosr.     (Corruptly  written  for  wfyov.) 
Nitre. 

Li'tus.     (From  lino,  to  anoint.)     A  lini- 
ment. 

Fd'VEIl,  ;ci3.  ITejiar.  A  large  viscus, 
of  a  deep  red  colour,  of  great  size  and 
weight,  situated  under  the  diaphragm,  in 
the  right  hypoehondrium, its  smaller  portion 
occupying  part  of  th?  epigastric  region.  In 
the  human  body,  the  liver  is  divided  into 
two  principal  lobes,  the  right  of  which  is  by 
iat  the  largest.  They  are  divided  on  the 
upper  side  by  a  broad  ligament,  and  on  the 
other  side  by  a  considerable  depression  or 
fossa.  Between  and  below  these  two  lobes 
i':  a  smaller  lobe,  called  lobulus  Spigelii.  In 
describing  this  viscus,  it  is  necessary  to  at- 
lend  to  seven  principal  circumstances: — 
its  ligaments;  its  surfaces;  its  margins;  its 
tubercles;  its  lissure;  iu  sinus,  and  the 
pori  biliari. 

The  ligaments  of  the  liver  are  five  in 
number,  all  arising  from  the  peritonaeum. 
1,  Tlie  right  lateral  ligament,  which  con- 
nects the  thick  right  lobe  with  the  posterior 
part  of  the  diaphragm.  2.  The  left  lateral 
ligament,  which  connects  the  convex  surface 
and  margin  of  the  left  lobe  with  the  dia- 
phragm, and,  in  those  of  whom  the  liver  is 
■/cry  large,  with  the  oesophagus  and  spleen. 
3.  The  broad  or  m*ddh  suspensory  ligament, 
which  passes  from  the  diaphragm  into  the 
convex  surface,  and  separates  the  right  lobe 
of  the  liver  from  the  left.  It  descends  from 
abyve  through  the  large  lissure  to  the  con- 
vavc  surface,  and  is  then  distributed  over 
the  whole  liver.  4.  The  round  ligament, 
which  in  adults  consist  of  the  umbilical  vein; 
indurated  into  a  ligament.     5.  The  coronary 
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The  liver  has  two  surfaces,  one  superior, 
which  is  convex  and  smooth,  and  one  in- 
ferior, which  is  convave,  and  has  holes  and 
depressions  to  receive,  and  only  the  conti- 
is  viscera,  bat  the  vessels  running  into 
the  liver. 

The  margins  of  the  liver  are  also  two  in 
number  ;  the  on<\  which  is  posterior  and  su- 
perior^ obtuse, the  other,  situated  anteriorly 
lind  interiorly,  is  acute. 

The  tubercles  of  the  liver  are  likewise  two 
•  i  number,  viz.  lobulus  u/iaiu/mus.und lobulus 
<audatas,  and  arc  found  near  the  vena 
nortJB. 

Upon  looking  on  the  concave  surface  of 
this  viscus,  a  considerable  lissure  is  obvious, 
jjrrtnwn  by  the  name,  of  the  fissvre  nftht  fiver 


In  order  to  expose,  the  sinus,  it  is  neec- 
to  remove  the  gall-bladder,  when  a  consider- 
able sinus,  before  occupied  by  the  gall-blacU 
der,  will  be  apparent. 

.The  blood-vessels  of  the  liver  are  the  hepati. 
artery,  the  vena  porta?,  and  the  vena?  cu\a; 
hepaticae,  wdiich  are  described  under  their 
proper  names.     The  absorbents  of  the  liver 
are  very  numerous.     The  liver   has  m 
from  the   great  intercostal  and  eighth  pair, 
which  arise  from   the  hepatic  plexus, 
proceed  along  with  the  hepatic  artery  ami 
vena  porta:  into  the  substance  of  the  liver. 
With  regard  to  the  substance  of  the  liver, 
various  opinions  have  been  entertained.    It 
is,  however,  now  pretty  well  ascertained  to 
be  a  large  gland,  composed  of  leaser  glands 
connected  together    by    cellular  structure. 
The   small  glands  which  thus  compose  the 
substance  of  the  liver,  are  termed  penicilli, 
from  the  arrangement  of  the  minute  rami- 
fications of  the  vena  portfe  composing  each 
gland,   resembling  that   of   the    hairs   of  a 
pencil.     The  chief  use  of  this  large  viscus 
is  to  supply  a  fluid,  named   bile,   to  the 
intestines,  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
in    chylification.     The   small  penicilli  per- 
form this   function  by   a  specific  action  on 
the  blood  they  contain,  by  which  they  se- 
crete in    their    very  minute  ends  the  fluid 
termed  hepatic  bile ;  but  whether  they  pour 
it  into  what  is  called  a  follicle,  or  not,  is  yet 
undecided,  and  is  the  cause  of  the  difference 
of  opinion  respecting  the   substance  of  the 
liver.     If  it  be  secreted  into  a  follicle,  the 
substance  is   truly  glandular,    according  to 
the  notion  of  the  older  anatomists :  but  if  it 
be  secreted  merely  into  a  small  vessel,  called 
a  biliary  pore  (whose  existence  can  be  de- 
monstrated) corresponding  to  the  end  of  each 
of  the  penicilli,  without  any  intervening  fol- 
licle, its  substance  is  then,  in  their  opinion, 
vascular.     According  to  our  notions  in  the 
present  day,  in  either  case,  the  liver  is  said 
to  be  glandular  ;  for  we  have  the  idea  of  a 
gland  when  any  arrangement  of  vessels  per- 
ibrms    the    office    of    separating  from  the 
blood  a  fluid  or  substance  different   in  its 
nature  from  the  blood.     The  small  vessels 
which  receive  the  bile  secreted  by  the  peni- 
cilli, are  called  pori  biliarii ;  these  converge 
together  throughout    the  substance  of  the 
liver  towards   its    under    surface,    and,  at 
length,  form  one  trunk,  called  ductus  hepati- 
cus,  which  conveys  the  bile   into  either  the 
ductus  commvuts  choledochus,  or  ductus  cys!i- 
cus,     See  Gail  bladder. 

Liver,  acute  inflammation  of  the.    See  Bis- 
patilis. 

Liver  of  sulphur.     See  Sulphuret. 
Liver-wort.     See  Marehantia  polymorphic 
Liver-wort,  ash-coloured,     bee  Lichen  ca- 
ninus. 

Liver-wort,  ground.     See  Lichen  canum 
Liver-wort.  Inland.     See  Lichen  isUw&in 
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Idver-wort,  noble.  See  Marchanlia  poly- 
tnorpka. 

Li'vor.     (From  liveo,  to  be  black  and 
blue.)     A  blackish  mark  on  the  body,  from 
•x.     A  dark  circle  under  the  eye. 

Lix.  (From  a«,  light.)  Potash.  Wood- 
i-h. 

Lixi'via  vitriola'ta  sulphu'rea.  An 
impure  sulphate  of  potash. 

LIXI'VIAL.  Those  salts  are  called  lixi- 
rial  which  have  been  extracted  by  lixivia- 
tion,  and  these  chiefly  are  fi.ved  alkalies  ; 
wh:ch  are  therefore  called  lixivial  salts. 

L1XIVIATION.  Lessivr.  The  process 
employed  by  chemists  of  dissolving,  by 
means  of  warm  water,  the  saline  and  soluble 
particles  of  cinders,  the  residues  of  distilla- 
tion and  combustion,  coals  and  natural  earths, 
in  order  to  obtain  those  particles  which  are 
termed  lixivial  salts. 

LIXIVIUM.  (From  lix,  wood-ash.) 
The  liquor  in  which  saline  and  soluble  parti- 
cles of  the  residues  of  distillation  and  com- 
bustion are  dissolved. 

Lixi'vium  sapotva'rium.  Sec  Potassce 
liquor. 

Lixi'vium  ta'rtari.  See  Potassx  sub- 
earbonatis  liquor. 

LOBB,  Theophilus,  practised  as  a  phy- 
sician in  London  with  considerable  reputa- 
tion, and  left  several  works  on  medical  topics. 
He  died  in  1763,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age. 
He  wrote  on  fevers,  small-pox,  and  some 
other  diseases  :  but  his  most  celebrated  pub- 
lication was,  "  A  Treatise  on  Solvents  of 
the  Stone,  and  on  curing  the  Stone  and  the 
Gout  by  Aliments,"  which  passed  through 
several  editions,  and  was  translated  into 
Latin  and  French  ;  he  considered  the  morbid 
matter  of  an  alkaline  nature,  and  vegetable 
acids  as  the  remedy.  He  was  also  author 
of  "  A  Compendium  of  the  Practice  of 
Physic,"  and  of  several  papers  in  the  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine. 

LOBELIA.  (Named  in  honour  of  Lo- 
bel,  a  botanist.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linmean  system.  Class,  Syngcnesia.  Or- 
der, Monogarrda. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  blue 
lobelia,  or  cardinal  flower. 

Lobe'/.ia  SYPHILITICA.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  blue  lobelia  of  the  pharma- 
copoeias. The  root  is  the  part  directed  by 
the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  for  medicinal 
use;  in  taste,  it  resembles  tobacco,  and  is 
apt  to  excite  vomiting.  It  derived  the  name 
•  ■I'  syphilitica  from  its  efficacy  in  the  cure  of 
syphilis,  as  experienced  by  the  North  Ame- 
rican Indians,  who  considered  it  as  a  specific 
in  that  disease,  and  With  whom  it  was  long 
an  important  secret,  which  was  purchased 
by  Sir  William  Johnston,  and  since  pub- 
lished by  different  authors.  The  method  of 
■ving  this  medicine  is  slated  as  fol- 
I  ion  is  malic  of  h  handful  of 


the  roots  in  three  measures  of  water.  Of 
this  half  a  measure  is  taken  in  the  morning 
fasting,  and  repeated  in  the  evening  ;  and 
the  dose  is  gradually  increased,  till  its  pur- 
gative effects  become  too  violent,  when  the 
decoction  is  to  be  intermitted  for  a  day  or 
two,  and  then  renewed,  until  a  perfect  cure 
is  effected.  During  the  use  of  this  medicine, 
a  proper  regimen  is  to  be  enjoined,  and  the 
ulcers  are  also  to  be  frequently  washed  with 
the  decoction,  or,  if  deep  and  foul,  to  be 
sprinkled  with  the  po  wder  of  the  inner  bark 
of  the  New  Jersey  tea-tree.  Ceanothus 
Jimericanus.  Although  the  plant  thus  used 
is  said  to  cure  the  disease  in  a  very  short 
time,  yet  it  is  not  found  that  the  antisyphilitic 
powers  of  the  lobelia  have  been  confirmed 
ni  anv  instance  of  European  practice. 

LO'BULUS.  (Dim.  of  lobus,  a  lobe.) 
A  small  lobe. 

Lo'bulus  accesso'rius.  See  Lobuhts 
anonymus. 

LO'BULUS  ANO'NYMUS.  Lobulus- 
accessorius  anlerior-quadratus.  The  ante  • 
rior  point  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver. 
Others  define  it  to  be  that  space  of  the  great 
lobe  betwixt  the  fossa  for  the  umbilical  vein 
and  gall-bladder,  and  extending  forward 
from  the  fossa  for  the  lodgement  of  the  vena. 
portse,  to  the  anterior  margin  of  the  liver. 

Lo'bulus  cauda'tus.  Processus  cauda- 
lus.  A  tail-like  process  of  the  liver,  stretch- 
ing downward  from  the  middle  of  the  great 
right  lobe  to  the  lobulus  spigelii.  It  is  be- 
hind the  gall-bladder  and  betwixt  the  fossa 
venae  portarum,  and  the  fissure  for  the  lodge- 
ment of  the  vena  cava. 

LO'BULUS  SPIGELII.  Lobulus  pos- 
terior. L.  posticus  papillalus.  The  lobulus 
spigelii  is  betwixt  the  two  greater  lobes, 
but  rather  belonging  to  the  right  great 
•lobe.  From  its  situation,  deep  behind,  and 
from  its  having  a  perpendicular  papilla- 
like projection,  it  is  called  lobulus  posterior, 
or  papillatus.  To  the  left  side  it  has  the 
fissure  for  the  lodgement  of  the  ductus  veno- 
sus  ;  on  the  right,  the  fissure  for  the  vena 
ca va  ;  and  above,  it  has  the  great  transverse 
fissure  of  the  liver,  for  the  lodgement  of  the 
cylinder  of  the  porta  ;  obliquely  to  the  right 
and  upwards,  it  has  a  connexion  with  the 
lower  concave  surface  of  the  great  lobe,  by 
the  processus  caudatus,  which  Winslow  calls 
one  of  the  roots  of  the  lobulus  spigelii.  It  is 
received  into  the  bosom  of  the  lesser  curve 
of  the  stomach. 

LOCALES.  The  fourth  class  of  Cul- 
len's  Nosology,  which  comprehends  morbid 
affections  that  are  partial,  and  includes 
eight  order-,  viz.  dysesthesia',  dysorexiaj, 
dyscinesias,  apocenoses,  epischesea,  tumores, 
ectopia,  and  dialyses. 

Loca'lis  membra! na.     The  pia  mater. 
LOCHIA.         (From    M%cva,    to    bring 
forth.      The  cleansmgs.      'I  he  serous,  and 
for  the  mosl  part  green-coloured,  disc] 
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that  takes  place  from  the  uterus  and  vagina 
of  women,  during  the  first  four  days  after 
delivery. 

LOCHIORRHCE'A.  (From  Myja,  and 
J>tm  to  now.)  An  excessive  discharge  of  the 
lochia. 

Locked  jaw.    See  Tetanus. 

Logwood.  See  Haimatoxylon  campcchia- 
num. 

LOMMIUS,  Jodocus,  was  horn  in  Guel- 
derland,  about  the  commencement  of  the 
16th  century.  Having  received  from  his 
father  a  good  classical  education,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  medicine,  which  he  studied 
chiefly  at  Paris.  He  practised  for  a  consi- 
derable time  at  Tournay,  where  he  was 
pensionary-physician  in  1557 ;  and  three 
years  after  he  removed  to  Brussels.  The 
period  of  his  death  is  not  known.  He  left 
three  small  works,  which  are  still  valued 
from  the  purity  and  elegance  of  their  Lati- 
nity :  a  Commentary  on  Celsus  ;  Medicinal 
Observations,  in  three  books ;  and  a  Treatise 
on  the  Cure  of  continued  Fevers  ;  the  two 
latter  have  been  several  times  reprinted  and 
translated. 

Lonchi'tis.  (From  >.c>%x,  a  lance  ;  so 
named  because  the  leaves  resemble  the  head 
of  a  lance.)     The  herb  spleenwort. 

Longa'num.  (From  longus,  long;  so 
named  from  its  length.)  The  intestinum 
rectum. 

Longing.  A  disease  peculiar  to  the 
female,  and  only  during  pregnancy,  and 
those  states  in  which  the  uterine  discharge  is 
suppressed. 

LONGI'SSIMUS  DO'RSI.  Lvmbo  dorso 
trachelie/i,  of  Dumas.  This  muscle,  which 
is  somewhat  thicker  than  the  sacro-lumba- 
lis,  greatly  resembles  it,  however,  in  its 
shape  and  extent,  and  arises,  in  common 
with  that  muscle,  between  it  and  the  spine. 
It  ascends  upwards  along  the  spine,  and  is 
inserted  by  small  double  tendons  into  the 
posterior  and  inferior  part  of  all  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  back, 
and  sometimes  of  the  last  vertebra  of  the 
neck.  From  its  outside,  it  sends  off  several 
bundles  of  fleshy  fibres,  interspersed  with  a 
few  tendinous  "filaments,  which  are  usually 
inserted  into  the  lower  edge  of  the  ten 
uppermost  ribs,  not  far  from  their  tubercles. 
In  some  subjects,  however,  they  are  found 
inserted  into  a  less  number,  and  in  others, 
though  more  rarely,  iflto  every  one  of  the 
ribs.  Towards  the  upper  part  ot  this 
muscle  is  observed  a  broad  and  thin  portion 
of  fleshy  fibres,  which  cross  and  intimately 
adhere  to  the  fibres  of  the  longissimus  dorsi. 
This  portion  arises  from  the  upper  and  pos- 
terior part  of  the  transverse  processes  of 
the  five  or  six  uppermost  vertebra?  of  the 
hack,  by  as  many  tendinous  origins,  and  is 
usually  inserted  by  Six  tendinous  and  fleshy 
slips,  into  the  transverse  processes  ot  the  six 
jnr  Pertebr32  of  the  fleck.     Thw  portion 
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is  described  by  Winslow  and  Albinus, 
distinct  muscle  ;  by  the  former,  under  the 
name  of  (ransversalis  major  colli,  and  by  the 
latter,  under  that  of  transversal  is  cerricis. 
But  its  fibres  are  so  intimately  connected 
with  those  of  the  longissimus  dorsi,  that  it 
may  very  properly  be  considered  as  an  ap- 
pendage to  the  latter.  The  use  of  this  mus- 
cle is  to  extend  the  vertebrae  of  the  back, 
and  to  keep  the  trunk  of  the  body  erect ;  by 
means  of  its  appendage,  it  likewise  serves  to 
turn  the  neck  obliquely  backwards,  and  a 
little  to  one  side. 

Longi'ssimus  ma'niis.  The  flexor  tertii 
internodii  pollicis. 

Longi'ssimus  o'culi.  The  obliquus  ma- 
jor oculi. 

LONGITUDINAL  SINUS.  Longitudi- 
nal sinus  of  the  dura  mater.  A  triangular 
canal  proceeding  in  the  falciform  process  of 
the  dura  mater,  immediately  under  the  bones 
of  the  skull,  from  the  crista  galli  to  the  ten- 
torium, where  it  branches  into  the  lateral 
sinuses.  The  longitudinal  sinus  has  a  num- 
ber of  trabecular  or  fibres  crossing  it.  Its 
use  is  to  receive  the  blood  from  the  veins  of 
the  pia  mater,  and  convey  it  into  the  lateral 
sinuses,  to  be  carried  through  the  internal 
jugulars  to  the  heart. 

LO'NGUS  CO'LLI.  Pre  dorso  cervical. 
of  Dumas.  This  is  a  pretty  considerable 
muscle,  situated  close  to  the  anterior  and 
lnteral  part  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck. 
Its  outer  edge  is  in  part  covered  by  the  rec- 
tus internus  major.  It  arises  tendinous  and 
fleshy  within  the  thorax,  from  the  bodies  of 
the  three  superior  vertebra;  of  the  back,  la- 
terally ;  from  the  bottom  and  forepart  of 
the  transverse  processes  of  the  first  and  se- 
cond vertebra?  of  the  back,  and  of  the  last 
vertebra  of  the  neck  :  and  likewise  from  the 
upper  and  anterior  points  of  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  sixth,  fifth,  fourth,  and  third 
vertebrae  of  the  neck,  by  as  many  small,  dis- 
tinct tendons;  and  is  inserted  tendinous  into 
the  forepart  of  the  second  vertebrae  of  the 
neck,  near  its  fellow.  This  muscle,  when 
it  acts  singly,  moves  the  neck  to  one  side; 
but,  when  both  act,  the  neck  is  brought  di- 
rectly forwards. 

LONI'CERA.  The  name  of  a  genus  ol 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Pen- 
tandria.     Order,  Monotonia. 

Loni'ckra  diervi'lla.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  a  species  of  honeysuckle,  uv 
ervilla.  The  young  branches  of  this  spe- 
cies, Lonicera  dim  ilia;  racemis  termina- 
libus,  foliis  serratis,  of  Linnffius,  are  em- 
ployed in  North  America  as  a  certain  re- 
medy in  gonorrhoea  and  suppression  ot 
urine.  It  has  not  yet  been  exhibited  in  Eu- 
rope. 

Loni  cera  fericli'menum.  Honeysuc- 
kle.  This  beautiful  and  common  plant  was 
formerly  used  in  the  cure  of  asthma,  lor 
cleansing  sordid  ulcers,  and  removing  di?e.»- 
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.  i .-  of  the  akin,  virtues  it  does  not  now  appear 
to  possess. 

Looseness.     See  Diarrhaa. 

Lo'pes  ra'dix  Radix  lopeziana.  Radix 
■a  lopeziana.  The  root  of  an  unknown 
tree,  growing,  according;  to  some,  at  Goa.  It 
is  met  with  in  pieces  of  different  thickness, 
some  at  least  of  two  inches  diameter.  The 
woody  part  is  whitish,  and  very  light ;  softer, 
more  spongy,  and  whiter  next  the  bark,  in- 
cluding a  denser,  somewhat  reddish,  medul- 
lary part.  The  bark  is  rough,  wrinkled, 
brown,  soft,  and,  as  it  were,  woolly,  pretty 
thick,  covered  with  a  thin  paler  cuticle. 
Neither  the  woody  nor  cortical  part  has  any 
remarkable  smell  or  taste,  nor  any  appearance 
of  resinous  matter.  It  appears  that  this  me- 
dicine has  been  remarkably  effectual  in 
stopping  colliquative  diarrhoeas,  which  had 
resisted  the  usual  remedies.  Those  attending 
the  last  stage  of  consumptions  were  particu- 
larly relieved  by  its  use.  It  seemed  to  act, 
not  by  an  astringent  power,  but  by  a  faculty 
of  restraining  and  appeasing  spasmodic  and 
inordinate  motions  of  the  intestines.  Dr. 
Gaubius,  who  gives  this  account,  com- 
pares its  action  to  that  of  Simarouba,  but 
thinks  it  more  efficacious  than  this  medi- 
cine. 

Lopez-root.      See  Lopes  radix. 

Lopezia'na  ra'dix.     See  Lopez  radix. 

Lopha'dia.  (From  \o<po;,  the  hinder  part 
of  the  neck.)  Lopkia.  The  first  vertebrae 
of  the  neck. 

Lordo'sis.  (From  \cpfo;,  curved,  bent.) 
An  affection  of  the  spine,  in  which  it  is  bent 
inwards. 

Lo'rica.  (From  lorico,  to  crust  over.)  A 
kind  of  lute,  with  which  vessels  are  coated 
before  they  are  put  into  the  fire. 

Lorica'tion.  Coating.  Nicholson  re- 
commends the  following  composition  for  the 
coating  of  glass  vessels,  to  prevent  their  break- 
ing when  exposed  to  heat.  Take  of  sand 
and  clay,  equal  parts ;  make  them  into  a  thin 
paste,  with  fresh  blood,  prevented  from  coa- 
gulating by  agitation,  till  it  is  cold,  and  dilu- 
ted with  water ;  add  to  this  some  hair,  and 
powdered  glass ;  with  a  brush,  dipped  in  this 
mixture,  besmear  the  glass ;  and  when  this 
layer  is  dry,  let  the  same  operation  be  re- 
located twice,  or  oftener,  till  the  coat  applied 
is  about  one-third  part  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. 

Lo'rind  matri'cis.  An  epilepsy,  or  a 
convulsive  disorder,  pi-oceeding  from  the 
uterus. 

LORRY,  Anne-Charles,  was  born 
near  Paris  in  1725.  He  studied  and  prac- 
tised as  a  physician,  with  unremitting  zeal 
and  peculiar  modesty,  and  obtained  a  high 
reputation.  At  23  lie  was  admitted  doctor 
of  medicine  at  Paris,  and  subsequently  be- 
came doctor  regent  of  the  faculty.  He  was 
author  of  several  works,  some  of  which  still 
maintain  their  value;  particularly  his  trea- 
•  utaneous   Diseases,   which    enm- 
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bines  much  erudition  and  accurate  obser- 
vation, with  great  clearness  of  arrangement, 
and  perspicuity  of  language.  He  died  in 
1783. 

Loss  of  Appetite.     See  Anorexia. 

LOTION.  {Lotio;  from  Im-o,  to  wash.) 
An  external  fluid  application.  Lotions  arc 
usually  applied  by  wetting  linen  in  them, 
and  keeping  it  on  the  part  affected. 

LOTUS.  (From  aa,,  to  desire.)  1.  A 
tree  whose  fruit  was  sa'd  to  be  so  delicious  as 
to  make  those  who  tasted  it  to  forsake  all  other 
desires :  hence  the  proverb  Acdtov  tfaKov, 
latum  gustavi  :  I  have  tasted  lotus. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Diadelphia.  Order. 
Decandriu. 

LOUIS,  Anthony,  was  born  at  Metz 
in  1723.  He  attained  great  reputation  as 
a  surgeon,  and  was  honoured  with  numerous 
appointments,  and  marks  of  distinction,  as 
well  in  his  own,  as  by  foreign  countries.  He 
wrote  the  surgical  part  of  the  "Encyclo- 
pedic," and  presented  several  interesting  pa- 
pers to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery,  of 
which  he  was  secretary ;  besides  which, 
he  was  author  of  several  works  on  anatomical, 
medical,  and  other  subjects.  In  a  memoir  on 
the  legitimacy  of  retarded  births,  he  maintains 
that  the  detention  of  the  foetus  more  than  ten 
days  beyond  the  ninth  month  is  physically 
impossible. 

Lousy  Disease.  A  general  corruption  of 
the  humours,  in  consequence  of  which  these 
insects  are  bred  in  ulcers,  and  cover  the 
whole  body. 

Love-apple.  The  fruit  of  the  Solanum 
lycopersicum,  of  Linnseus.  It  is  so  much  es- 
teemed by  the  Portuguese  and  the  Spaniards, 
that  it  is  an  ingredient  in  almost  all  their 
soups  and  sauces,  and  is  deemed  cooling  and 
nutritive. 

Lovage.     See  Ligusticum  Lsvisticum. 

LOWER,  Richard,  was  born  in  Corn- 
wall about  the  year  1631.  He  graduated 
at  Oxford,  and  having  materially  assisted 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Willis  in  his  dissections, 
he  was  introduced  into  practice  by  that 
physician.  In  1665  he  published  a  defence 
of  Willis's  work  on  Fevers,  displaying 
much  learning  and  ingenuity.  But  his  most 
important  performance  was  entitled,  "  Trac- 
tatus  de  Corde,  item  de  motu  et  calore 
Sanguinis,  et  Chyli  in  cum  transitu,"  printed 
four  years  after.  He  demonstrated  the  de- 
pendence of  the  motions  of  the  heart  upon 
the  nervous  influence,  and  referred  the  red 
colour  of  arterial  blood  to  the  action  of  the 
air  in  the  lungs ;  he  also  gave  an  account 
of  his  experiments,  made  at  Oxford  in 
February,  1665,  on  the  transfusion  of  blood 
from  one  living  animal  to  another,  of  which 
an  abstract  had  before  appeared  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions.  He  afterward 
practised  this  upon  an  insane  person,  be- 
fore the  Royal  Society,  "I  which  he  was 
admitted  a  fellow  in  1W57,  as  well  as  of  th< 
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College  of  physicians.  The  reputation  ac- 
quirad  by  these  and  some  other  minor  publi- 
cations procured  him  extensive  practice, 
particularly  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Willis : 
but  his  political  opinions  brought  him  into 
discredit  at  court,  and  he  declined  consider- 
ably before  the  close  of  his  life  in  1691. 
The  operation  of  transfusion  was  soon  3X- 
ploded,  experience  having  shown  that  it 
was  attended  with  pernicious  conse- 
quences. 

Loxa'rthros.  (From  xc^os,  oblique, 
and  apBpov,  a  joint.)  An  obliquity  of  the 
joint,  without  spasm  or  luxation. 

Lc'dus  helmo'ntii.  The  waxen  vein, 
called  also  ludus  paracelsi.  A  stony  matter 
said  to  be  serviceable  in  calculus. 

LUDWIG,  Christian  Theophilus, 
was  born  in  Silesia  in  1709,  and  educated  for 
the  medical  profession.  Having  a  strong 
bias  towards  natural  history,  he  went  on  an 
expedition  to  the  north  of  Africa :  and  soon 
after  his  return,  in  1733,  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  at  Leipsic.  The  first 
thesis  defended  there  under  his  presidency 
related  to  the  manner  in  which  marine 
plants  are  nourished  ;  which  he  showed  not 
to  be  by  the  root,  as  is  the  case  in  the  gene- 
rality of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  He  after- 
ward published  several  botanical  works,  in 
which  he  finds  many  objections  to  the  Lin- 
naean  arrangement,  rather  preferring  that 
of  Rivinus;  but  on  very  unsatisfactory 
grounds.  Elementary  works  were  likewise 
written  by  him  on  the  different  branches  of 
medical  knowledge.  A  more  important  work 
is  entitled  "  Adversaria  Medico-practica." 
in  three  octavo  volumes.  He  has  given  an 
account  of  his  trials  of  Stramonium  and 
Belladonna  in  epilepsy,  by  no  means  fa- 
vourable  to  either.     He  died  in  1773. 

Ltj'es  dei'fica.  One  of  the  pompous 
names  for  epilepsy. 

Lu'es  neuro'des  convulsi'va.  A  mild 
typhus  fever. 

LU'ES  VENE'REA.  (From  xtna,  to  dis- 
solve, because  it  produces  dissolution;  and 
venerea,  from  Verms,  because  it  is  propagated 
by  acts  of  venery.  The  plague  of  Venus, 
r>r  the  venereal  disease.  Dr.  Cullen  calls 
it  syphilis.  It  has  also  been  called  the  vene- 
real pestilence,  or  pox.  .'iphrodisius  morbus. 
Morbus  gallicus.  Indieus  morbus.  Neapoli- 
tans morbus.  Palursa.  See  Syphilis  and 
Gonorrhoea. 

LUISIMUS,  Louis,  was  born  at  Udina, 
Where  he  obtained  considerable  reputation 
about  the  middle  of  the  Ifith  century.  He 
translated  Hippocrates's  aphorisms  into  La- 
tin hexameters  ;  and  published  a  treatise  on 
regulating  the  affections  of  the  mind  by 
moral  philosophy  and  the  medical  art :  but 
his  most  celebrated  work  is  entitled 
"  Aphrodisiacus,"  printed  at  Venice,  in  two 
folio  volumes :  the  first  containing  an  ae- 
ro unt  of  preceding  treatises  on  syphilis,  the 
second  comprehended   principally  the    ma- 
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nuscript  works  on  the  subject,  which  had 
then  been  committed  to  the  press. 

LU'JULA.  (Corrupted  or  contracted 
from  Allelujah,  Praise  the  Lord  ;  so  called 
from  its  many  virtues.)   See  Oxalis  itci'tosdln. 

LUMBAGO  (From  Iambus,  the  loin.) 
A  rheumatic  affection  of  the  muscles  about 
the  loins. 

Lumbago  tsoa'dica.  Lumbago  aposU- 
matosa.  Lumbago  ab  arlhrocace.  Pains  iu 
the  loins  from  abscess. 

Lumba'res  arte'rl*..  The  lumbal  ar- 
teries. 

Lumba'res  ne'rvi.     The  lumbal  nerve. 

Lumba'res  ve'sjr.     The  lumbal  veins. 

Lumba'ris  exte'rnus.  See  Quadralus 
lumborum. 

Lumba'ris  inte'rnus.     See  Psoas  mag- 

LUMBAR  ABSCESS.  Psoas  abscess.  A 
species  of  arthropuosis,  that  receives  its 
name  from  the  situation  in  which  the  matter 
is  found,  namely,  upon  the  side  of  the 
psoas  muscle,  or  betwixt  that  and  the  iliacus 
internus.  Between  these  muscles,  there 
lies  a  quantity  of  loose  cellular  membrane. 
in  which  an  inflammation  often  takes  place, 
either  spontaneously  or  from  mechanical  in- 
juries. This  terminates  in  an  abscess  that 
can  procure  no  outlet  but  by  a  circuitous 
course,  in  which  it  generally  produces  irrepa- 
rable mischief,  without  any  violent  symp- 
toms occurring  to  alarm  the  patient.  The 
abscess  sometimes  forms  a  swelling  above 
PouparFs  ligament ;  sometimes  below  it ; 
and  frequently  the  matter  glides  under  the 
fascia  of  the  thigh.  Occasionally,  it  makes 
its  way  through  the  sacro-ischiatic  foramen, 
and  assumes  rather  the  appearance  of  a  fistula 
in  ano.  The  uneasiness  in  the  loins,  and  the 
impulse  communicated  to  the  tumour,  by 
coughing,  evince,  that  the  disease  arises  in 
the  lumbar  region;  but  it  must  be  confessed 
that  we  can  hardly  ever  know  the  existence 
of  the  disorder,  before  the  tumour,  by  pre- 
senting itself  externally,  leads  us  to  such  in- 
formation. The  lumbar  abscess  is  sometimes 
connected  with  diseased  vertebrae,  which 
may  either  be  a  cause  or  effect  of  the  col- 
lection of  matter.  The  disease,  however, 
is  frequently  unattended  with  this  compli- 
cation. 

The  situation  of  the  symptoms  of  lumbar 
abscess  renders  this  affection  liable  to  be 
mistaken  for  some  other,  viz.  lumbago  and 
nephritic  pains,  and  towards  its  termina- 
tion, for  crUral  or  femoral  hernia.  The  first, 
however,  is  not  attended  with  the  shiver- 
ing that  occurs  here ;  and  nephritic  com- 
plaints are  discoverable  by  attention  to 
the  state  of  the  urine.  The  distinction 
from  crural  hernia  is  more  difficult.  I» 
both,  a  soft  inelastic  swelling  is  felt  in 
the  same  situation:  but  in  hernia,  it  is  at- 
tended with  obstructed  fasces,  vomiting, 
(!cc.  and  its  appearance  is  always  sudden, 
while  the  lumbar  tumour  is  preceded  by  va- 
rious complaints   before   its  appearance  in 
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Jue  inigh.  In  a  horizontal  posture,  the 
■abscess  also  totally  disappears,  while  the 
hernia  does  not. 

Z/umbar  region.    The  loins. 

LUMBRICA'LES  MA'NUS.  (Lumbri- 
rales,  se.  inusculi  ;  from  their  resemblance 
to  the  lumbricus,  or  earth-worm.  Fidici- 
nales.  Flexor  primi  inttmodii  digitorum 
nia?ius,  vel  perforatus  hunbricalis  of  Cow- 
per.  Anuli  tendino-phalangiens,  of  Dumas. 
The  four  small  flexors  of  the  fingers,  which 
assist  the  bending  of  the  fingers  when  the 
long  flexors  are  in  full  action.  They  arise 
thin  and  fleshy  from  the  outside  of  the  ten- 
dons of  the  flexor  profundus,  a  little  above 
the  lower  edge  of  the  carpal  ligaments,  and 
are  inserted  by  long  slender  tendons  into  the 
outer  sides  of  the  broad  tendons  of  the  inter- 
osseal  muscles  about  the  middle  of  the  first 
joint  of  the  fingers. 

LUMBRICA'LES  PE'DIS.  Planli- 
lendino-phalangien,  of  Dumas.  Four  mus- 
cles like  the  former,  that  increase  the  flexion 
of  the  toes,  and  draw  them  inwards. 

LUMBRICUS.  (a  lubricitate  ;  from  its 
slipperiness.)  Ascaris  bunbricuides.  Lum- 
bricus teres.  The  long  round  worm.  A 
species  of  worm  which  inhabits  occasionally 
the  human  intestines.  It  has  three  nipples 
at  its  head,  and  a  triangular  mouth  in  its 
middle.  Its  length  is  from  four  to  twelve 
inches,  and  its  thickness,  when  twelve 
inches  long,  about  that  of  a  goose-quill. 
They  are  sometimes  solitary,  at  other  times 
very  numerous. 

Lumbri'cus  terre'stris.  See  Earth- 
worm. 

Lu'jvibus  ve'neris.  See  Achillea  mille- 
folium. 

Lu'na.  (So  named  from  its  resemblance 
in  brightness  to  the  moon.)  The  old  alche- 
mistical  name  of  silver. 

Lunar  caustic.     See  Argtnli  nilras. 

LUNA'RE  OS.  One  of  the  bones  ef  the 
wrist. 

Luna'tica  ischi'ria.  (From  luna.  the 
moon.)  A  suppression  of  urine  which 
returns  monthly.      It  is  noticed  by  Sauva- 

•"PS. 

3  LUNG.  Pubno.  The  lungs  are  two 
viscera  situated  in  the  chest,  by  means  of 
which  we  breathe.  The  lung  in  the  right 
cavity  of  the  chest  is  divided  into  three 
lobes,  that  in  the  left  cavity  into  two.  They 
hang  in  the  chest,  attached  at  their  superior 
part  to  the  neck,  by  means  of  the  trachea, 
and  are  separated  by  the  mediastinum.  They 
are  also  attached  to  the  heart  by  means  of 
Ihe  pulmonary  vessels.  The  substance  of 
the  lungs  is  of  four  kinds,  viz.  vesicular, 
vascular,  bronchial,  and  parenchymatous. 
The  vesicular  substance  is  composed  of  the 
air-cells.  The  vascular  invests  those  cells 
like  a  network.  The  bronchial  is  formed 
by  the  ramifications  of  the  bronchia  through- 
out the  lungs,  having  the  air-cells  at  their 
extremities:   and  the  sponge'  substanc*,tha1 


hese  parts  is  termed  the  paren- 
chyma. The  lungs  are  covered  with  a  fine 
membrane,  a  reflection  of  the  pleura,  called 
pleura  pulmunalis.  The  internal  surfaced 
the  air-cells  is  covered  with  a  very  fine, 
delicate,  and  sensible  membrane,  which  is 
continued  from  the  larynx  through  the  tra- 
chea and  bronchia.  The  arteries  of  the 
lungs  are  the  bronchial,  a  branch  of  the 
aorta,  which  carries  blood  to  the  lungs  for 
their  nourishment;  and  the  pulmonary, 
which  circulates  the  blood  through  the  air- 
cells  to  undergo  a  certain  change.  The  pul- 
monary veins  return  the  blood  that  has  un- 
dergone this  change,  by  four  trunks,  into  the 
left  auricle  of  the  heart.  The  bronchial 
veins  terminate  in  the  vena  azygos.  The 
nerves  of  the  lungs  are  from  the  eighth  pair 
and  great  intercostal.  The  absorbents  are 
of  two  orders ;  the  superficial,  and  deep- 
seated  ;  the  former  are  more  readily  detected 
than  the  latter.  The  glands  of  these  vis- 
cera are  called  bronchial.  They  are  muci- 
parous, and  situated  about  the  bronchia.  See 
Respiration. 

Lung-wort,  spotted.  See  Pubnonaria  offi- 
cinalis. 

LUTIA.  (From  At/jri»,  to  molest.)  A 
genus  of  disease  including  encysted  tumours, 
whose  contents  are  very  thick,  and  sometimes 
solid,  as  mcliceris,  atheroma,  steatoma,  and 
ganglion. 

Lupj'.yus.  (From  Kumi,  grief,  or  dislike. ; 
so  called  from  its  extreme  bitterness.)  Un- 
der this  term  the  white  lupin  is  directed 
in  some  pharmacopoeias.  The  seed,  th« 
ordinary  food  of  mankind  in  the  days  of 
Galen  and  Pliny,  is  now  forgotten.  Its 
farinaceous  and  bitter  meal  is  occasionally 
exhibited  to  remove  worms  from  the  intes- 
tines, and  made  into  poultices  to  resolve  indo- 
lent tumours. 

LtoPi'jtrus  a'lbos.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  white  lupin.     SeeLupinus. 

LU'PULUS.  (From  ?.tz»,  dislike  :  to 
named  from  its  bitterness.)  See  Hurau- 
lus. 

LU  PUS.  The  wolf,  so  named  from  its 
rapacity.  The  cancer  is  also  so  called,  be- 
cause  it  eats  away  the  flesh  like  a  wolf. 

Lustra'go.  (From  lustro,  to  expiate  ; 
so  called  because  it  was  used  in  the  ancient 
purifications.)     Flat  or  base  vervain. 

Lvle.     See  Lutum. 

Lu'tea  co'rpora.  See  Corpus  bi- 
tty m. 

Lwte'ola.  (From  lutum,  mad,  because 
it  grows  in  muddy  places,  or  is  of  the  colour 
of  mud.)  Struthium.  Dyer's  weed.  Di- 
oscorides  recommends  it  as  useful  in  jaun- 
dice, but  it  is  now  neglected. 

LU'TUM.  (From  auto?,  soluble.)  Cu- 
mentum.  Mud.  Lute.  A  composition 
with  which  chemical  vessels  are  covered, 
to  preserve  them  from  the  violence  of  Ui« 
fire,  and  to  close  exactly  their  joinings  to 
each  other.  <o  retain  'he  substan 
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produce  abortions. 

Lyco'psis.  (From  xyxsc,  a  wolf,  and  e-}r. 
an  aspect ;  so  called  from  its  being  of  the  co- 
lour of  a  wolf.)     Echium  JEgyptiacum,  or 


they  contain   when   they  are    volatile  ana        Lvcopk  fisiccM.      (From    home,   i 
reduced  to  vapour.  Bn(j  mfrtm^  a    peach  ;    so    called  from  it- 

LUXATION.      (Luxalura;    from    luxo.   exciting  a  violent  degree  of  lust.)    Wolf'i 
to  put  out  of  joint.)     A  dislocation  of  a  bone    peach.    Poisonous. 
from  its  proper  cavity.  LYCOFO'DIUM.     (From  \wcoc,  a  wolf, 

Lvca'jvche.  (From  >,u«c,  a  wolf,  and  and  a-coc,  afoot;  so  called  from  its  supposed 
a.y%a>,  to  strangle.)     A  species   of  quincy,  in    resemblance.) 

which  the  patient  makes  a   noise   like   the        i.    |  he  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
howling  of  a  wolf.  Linnaean  system.     Class,  Cryptogamia.  Or- 

Lycanthro'i-ia.      (From  xuxot,  a  wolf,   der,  Musci. 
and  avQptwros,  a  man.)     A  species  of  insanity,        2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  club- 
in  which  the  patients   leave  their  houses  in    moss.     See  Lycopodium  clavatum. 
I  he  night,  and  wander  about  like  wolves,  in        Lycofo'dium    ct.ava'tum.     The 
unfrequented  places.  matic  name  of  the  club-moss.     Wolf's  claw. 

Lychnis.  (From  m»£wj,  a  torch;  be-  This  plant,  muscus  clavalus,  affords  a  great 
cause  the  ancients  used  its  leaves  rolled  up  quantity  of  pollen,  which  is  much  esteemed 
for  torches.)  A  name  of  several  vegetable  in  some  places  to  sprinkle  on  young  children, 
productions.  to  prevent,  and   in  curing  the  parts  which 

Lyco'ctowum.  (From  xi/xo?,  a  wolf,  are  fretting.  A  decoction  of  the  herb  is 
and  )6TS/w,  to  slay;)  so  called  because  it  said  to  be  a  specific  in  the  cure  of  the  plica 
was  the  custom  of  hunters  to  secrete   it  in   polonica. 

raw    flesh    for    the  purpose  of   destroying        Lycopo'dium  sk'lago.      The  systematic 
wolves.  name  of   the   upright  club-moss.     Muscus 

LYCOPE'RDON.  (From  tow,  a  wolf,  erectus.  The  decoction  of  this  plant  acts 
and  jrfjJcftf,  to  break  wind ;  so  named  be-  violently  as  a  vomit  and  a  purgative,  and 
cause  it  was  supposed  to  spring  from  the  dung  was  formerly  on  that  account  employed  to 
of  wolves.) 

1 .  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Cryptogamia.  Or- 
der, Fungi. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  puff-    wall-bu°-lo3s. 
ball.     See  Lycoperdon  bovista.  LY'COPUS.     (From   tow,  a  wolf,  and 

Lycope'rdon  bovi'sta.  The  systematic  -rj;,  a  foot ;  so  named  from  its  likeness.) 
'  name  of  the  puff-ball.  Crepitus  Ivpi.  A  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
round  or  egg-shaped  fungus,  the  Lycoper-  naean  system.  Class.  Diandria.  Order 
don  bovista,  subrotundum,  lacerato  dehiscent,  Munogynia.  Wolf's-claw,  or  water  hore- 
of  Linnasus ;  when  fresh,  of  a  white  colour,  hound.  The  Lycopuseuropceus  is  sometimes 
with  a  very  short,  or  scarcely  any  pedicle,  used  as  an  astringent, 
growing  in  dry  pasture-grounds.  When  Lycii'smus.  (From  huyt^a,  to  distort.) 
young,  it  is  sometimes  covered  with  tuber-    A  dislocation. 

i-les  on    the  outside,  and  is  pulpy  within.        Ly'gus.      (From    toyifa,    to   bend 
IJy  age  it  becomes  smooth  externally,  and    called  from  its  flexibility.)     Theagnuscas- 
dries    internally    into    a    very   fine,    light,    tus. 

brownish  dust,  which  is  used  by  the  com-  LYMPH.  Lympha.  The  liquid  con- 
mon  people  to  stop  hemorrhages.  See  Ly-  tained  in  the  lymphatic  vessels.  It  has  a 
coperdon.  fatuous  smell,  no  taste,  and  is  of  a  crystal- 

Lvi  oi'e'rdon  Tu'ber.  The  systematic  line  colour.  Its  specific  gravity  is  greater 
name  of  the  truffle.  Tuber  cibarmm,  of  than  water  ;  in  consistence,  it  is  thin  and 
Dr.  Withering.  A  solid  fungus  of  a  globu-  somewhat  viscid.  The  quantity  in  the  hu- 
tur  figure,  which  grows  under  the  surface  of  man  body  appears  to  be  very  great,  as  the 
the  ground  without  any  roots  or  the  access  system  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  forms  no 
of  light,  and  attains  a  size  from  a  pea  to  the  small  part  of  it.  Its  constituent  principle- 
largest  potato.  It  has  a  rough  blackish  appear  to  be  albuminous  water  aidalitth 
coat,  and  is  destitute  of  fibres.  Cooks  are  salt.  The  lymphatic  vessels  absorb  this 
well  acquainted  with  its  use  and  qualities,  fluid  from  the  tela  cellulosa  of  the  whole 
It  is  found  in  woods  and  pastures  in  some  body,  from  all  the  viscera  and  the  cavities 
parts  of  Kent,  but  is  not  very  common  in  of  the  viscera ;  and  convey  it  to  the  tho- 
England.  In  France  and  Spain,  truffles  racks  duct,  where  it  is  mixed  with  the 
arc    very  frequent,    and    grow  to  a    much   chyle. 

larger  size  than  they  do  here.  In  these  The  use  of  the  lymph  is  to  return  the  Hi- 
pl aces  the  peasants  find  it  worth  their  while  perfluous  nutritious  jelly  from  every  part. 
to  search  ibr  them,  and  they  train  up  dogs  and  to  mix  it  with  the  chyle  in  the  thoracis 
and  swine  for  this  purpose,  who,  after  they  duct,  there  to  be  further  converted  into  the 
have  been  inured  to  their  smell  by  their  nature  of  the  animal ;  and,  lastly,  it  ha~. 
masters  frequently  placing  them  in  their  mixed  with  it  the  superfluous  aqueous  va- 
Way,  will  readily  scrape  them  up  as  they  pour,  which  is  effused  into  the  cavities  ■ 
ramble  the  fields  and  tj  the  cranium,  thorax,  abdomen,  &c 
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i  MPHATIC     GLANDS.        Glan 
uhatirn.     See  Conglobate  gland. 

LYMPHATICS.  Absorbent  vessels,  that 
;<rry  a  transparent  fluid,  or  lymph.  They 
:<re  small  and  transparent,  and  originate  in 
every  part  of  the  body.  With  the  lacteal 
vessels  of  the  intestines  they  form  what  is 
termed  the  absorbent  system.  Their  termi- 
nation is  in  the  thoracic  duct.  See  Ab- 
uts, Lacteals,  and  Thoracic  duct. 

J ,yinpkalics  of  the  head  and  neck. — Ab- 
sorbents are  found  on  the  scalp  and  about 
the  viscera  of  the  neck,  which  unite  into 
a  considerable  branch,  that  accompanies 
the  jugular  vein.  Absorbents  have  not  been 
detected  in  the  human  brain  :  yet  there  can 
be  do  doubt  of  there  being-  sucli  vessels: 
it  is  probable  that  they  pass  out  of  the  cra- 
nium through  the  canalis  caroticus  and  fo- 
ramen iacerum  in  basi  cranii,  on  each  side, 
»nd  join  the  above  jugular  branch,  which 
passes  through  some  glands  as  it  proceeds 
into  the  chest  to  the  angle  of  the  subclavi- 
an and  jugular  veins. 

The  absorbents  from  the  right  side  of  the 
head  and  neck,  and  from  the  right  arm,  do 
nut  run  across  the  neck,  to  unite  with  the 
£reat  trunk  of  the  system  ;  they  have  an 
<  qual  opportunity  of  dropping  their  con- 
tents into  the  angle  betwixt  the  right  sub- 
clavian and  the  jugular  vein.  These  ves- 
sels then  uniting,  form  a  trunk,  which  is 
little  more  than  an  inch,  nay,  sometimes  not 
a  quarter  of  an  inch,  in  length,  but  which 
has  nearly  as  great  a  diameter  as  the  pro- 
per trunk  of  the  left  side. 

This  vessel  lies  upon  the  right  subcla- 
vian vein,  and  receives  a  very  considera- 
ble number  of  lymphatic  vessels;  not  only 
doas  it  receive  the  lymphatics  from  the 
light  side  of  the  head,  thyroid  gland,  neck, 
Ac  and  the  lymphatics  of  the  arm,  but  it 
receives  also  those  from  the  right  side  of 
the  thorax  and  diaphragm,  from  the  lungs 
of  this  side,  and  from  the  parts  supplied  by 
the  mammary  artery.  Both  in  this  and  in 
the  great  trunk,  there  are  many  valves. 

Lymphatics'  of  the  upper  extremities. — 
The  absorbents  of  the  upper  extremities  are 
divided  into  superficial  and  deep-seated. 
The  superficial  absorbents  ascend  under  the 
•kin  of  the  hand  in  every  direction  to  the 
wrist,  from  whence  a  branch  proceeds  upon 
ihe  posterior  surface  of  the  fore-arm  to  the 
head  of  the  radius,  over  the  internal  condyle 
of  the  humerus,  up  to  the  axilla,  receiving 
several  branches  as  it  proceeds.  Another 
branch  proceeds  from  the  wrist  along  the 
-.interior  part  of  the  fore-arm,  and  forms  a 
■ii' I work,  with  a  branch  coming  over  the 
ulna  from  the  posterior  part,  and  ascends 
on  the  inside  of  the  humerus  to  the  glands  of 
the  axilla.  The  deep-seated  absorbents  ac- 
company the  larger  blood-vessels,  and  pass 
through  two  glands  about  the  middle  of  the 
humerus,  and  ascend  to  the  glands  of  the 
axilla.    The  superficial  and  deep-seated  ab- 


sorbents having  passed  through  the  axillary 
glands,  form  two  trunks,  which  unite  into 
one,  to  be  inserted  with  the  jugular  absorb- 
ents into  the  thoracic  duct,  at  the  angle 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  subclavian  with 
the  jugular  vein. 

Lymphatics  of  the  inferior  extremities.— 
These  aive  also  superficial  and  deep-seated. 
The  superficial  ones  lie  between  the  skin 
and  muscles.  Those  of  the  toes  and  foot 
form  a  branch,  which  ascends  upon  the  back 
of  the  foot,  over  the  tendon  of  the  cruneus 
anticus,  forms  with  other  branches  a  plexus 
above  the  ankles,  then  proceeds  along  the 
tibia,  over  the  knee,  sometimes  passe- 
through  a  gland,  and  proceeds  up  the  in- 
side of  the  thigh  to  the  subinguinal  glands. 
The  deep-seated  absorbents  follow  the  course 
of  the  arteries,  and  accompany  the  femoral 
artery,  in  which  course  they  pass  through 
some  glands  in  the  leg  and  above  the  knee, 
and  then  proceed  to  some  deep-seated  sub- 
inguinal  glands.  The  absorbents  from  about 
the  external  parts  of  the  pubes,  as  the  perils 
and  perineum,  and  from  the  external  parts 
of  the  pelvis,  in  general,  proceed  to  the  in- 
guinal glands.  The  subinguinal  and  ingui- 
nal glands  send  forth  several  branches, 
which  pass  through  the  abdominal  ring 
into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

Lymphatics  of  the  abdominal  ami  thoracic 
viscera. —  The  absorbents  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities accompany  the  external  iliac  arte- 
ry, where  they  are  joined  by  many  branches 
from  the  uterus,  urinary  bladder,  spermatic 
chord,  and  some  branches  accompanying  the 
internal  iliac  artery ;  they  then  ascend  to 
the  sacrum,  where  they  form  a  plexus,  which 
proceeds  over  the  psoas  muscles,  and  meet- 
ing with  the  lacteals  of  the  mesentery,  form 
the  thoracic  duct,  or  trunk  of  the  absorb- 
ents, which  is  of  a  serpentine  form,  about 
the  size  of  a  crow-quill,  and  runs  up  the  dor- 
sal vertebra?,  through  the  posterior  open- 
ing of  the  diaphragm,  between  the  aorta 
and  vena  azygos,  to  the  angle  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  left  subclavian  and  jugular 
veins.  In  this  course  it  receives — the  ab- 
sorbents of  (he  kidneys,  which  are  superficial 
and  deep-seated,  and  unite  as  they  proceed 
towards  the  thoracic  duct :  and  the  absorb- 
ents of  the  spleen,  which  are  upon  its  peri- 
toneal coat,  and  unite  with  those  of  the  pan- 
creas : — a  branch  from  a  plexus  of  vessels 
passing  above  and  below  the  duodenum,  and 
formed  by  the  absorbents  of  the  stomac/i, 
which  come  from  the  lesser  and  greater  cur- 
vature, and  are  united-  about  the  pylorus 
with  those  of  the  pancreas  and  liver,  which 
converge  from  the  external  surface  and  in- 
ternal parts  towards  the  poltae  of  the  liver, 
and  also  by  several  branche*  from  the  gall- 
bladder. 

Use  of  Lymphatics. — The  office  of  these 
vessels  is  to  take  up  substances  which  are 
applied  to  their  mouths;  thus  the  vapour 
of  clrcitmsfrihecl  cavities,  and  <rf  the  cells  oC 
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the  eellular  membrane,  are  removed  by  the 
lymphatics  of  those  parts ;  and  thus  mercury 
and  other  substances  are  taken  into  the  sys- 
tem when  rubbed  on  the  skin. 

The  principle  by  which  this  absorption 
takes  place,  is  a  power  inherent  in  the 
mouths  of  absorbing  vessels,  a  vis  insita 
dependent  on  the  high  degree  of  instability 
oi  their  internal  membrane  by  which  the 
vessels  contract  and  propel  the  fluid  for- 
wards. Hence  the  use  of  this  function  ap- 
pears to  be  of  the  utmost  importance,  viz. 
to  supply  the  blood  with  chyle;  to  remove 
the  superfluous  vapour  of  circumscribed  ca- 
vities, otherwise  dropsies,  as  hydrocephalus, 
hydrothorax,  hydrocardia,  ascites,  hydrocele, 
&c.  would  constantly  be  taking  place :  to 
remove  the  superfluous  vapour  from  the 
cells  of  the  cellular  membrane  dispersed 
throughout  every  part  of  the  body,  that  ana- 
sarca may  not  take  place  :  to  remove  the 
hard  and  soft  parts  of  the  body,  and  to  con- 
vey into  the  system  medicines  which  are 
applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body. 

Lvpo'ma.     See  Lipoma. 

LY'RA.  (From  hup*.,  a  lyre,  or  musical 
instrument.)  Psalterium.  The  triangular 
medullary  space  between  the  posterior  cru- 
ra of  the  fornix  of  the  cerebrum,  which  is 
marked  with  prominent  medullary  fibres 
that  give  the  appearance  of  a  lyre. 

Ly'rcs.  (From  lyra,  the  lyre;  so  called 
because  its  leaves  are  divided  like  the  strings 
of  a  lyre.)  The  doroaicum  Germanicum, 
or  German  leopard's-bane. 

Lysigyia.  (From  kvu,  to  loosen,  and 
5  uiov,  a  member.)     The  relaxation  of  limbs. 

LYSIMA'CHIA.  (From  Lysimachus, 
who  first  discovered  it.)  The  name  of  a 
gequs  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Pcntandria.     Order,  Monogynia. 

Lysima'chia  nummula'ria.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  money-wort.  JVum- 
vndaria.  Hirundinaria.  Centimorbia,  Mo- 
ney-wort.  This  .plant  is  very  common  in 
..ur  ditches.     It    was    formerly    accounted 


;  :   it  possesses  antiscorbul 
stringent  qualities.     Boerhaave  looks  upon 
it    as   similar  to    a  mixture   of  SCUrvy-grajj 
with  sorrel. 

Lysima'chia  pcrpc'rea.  Sec  Lytlmnu 
saUcariu. 

Lyssode'ctds.  (From  *v<r<ra,  canine 
madness,  and  S~aawu.i,  to  bite.)  One  who 
i-  mad  in  consequence  of  having  been  bit- 
ten by  a  mad  animal. 

LYTflRUM.  (From  xufl/isv,  blood; 
so  called  from  its  resemblance  in  colour.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lki- 
naean  system.  Class,  Dodecandria.  Order, 
D  igynia. 

Ly'thrum  salica'ria.  (Sulicariajrom 
salix,  a  willow  :  from  the  resemblance  of 
its  leaves  to  those  of  a  willow.)  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  common  or  purple  wil- 
low-herb.  Lysimacliia  purpurea.  The 
herb,  root,  and  flowers  possess  a  consider- 
able degree  of  aslriugency,  and  are  used 
medicinally  in  the  cure  of  diarrhoeas  and 
dysenteries,  fluor  albus,  and  haemoptysis. 

LYTTA.  Cantharis.  MuscaHispanien. 
Lytta  vesicutoria,  of  Linnaeus.  The  blister- 
ing fly.  Spanish  fly.  The  importance  oi 
these  flies,  by  their  stimulant,  corrosive,  and 
apispaatic  qualities,  in  the  practice  of  phy- 
sic and  surgery,  is  very  considerable;  in- 
deed, so  much  so,  as  to  induce  many  to  con- 
sider them  as  the  most  powerful  medicine 
in  the  materia  medica.  These  flies  have  a 
green,  shining  gold  body,  and  are  common 
in  Spain,  Italy,  France,  and  Germany.  The 
largest  come  from  Italy,  but  the  Spanish 
cantharides  are  generally  preferred.  When 
applied  on  the  skin,  in  the  form  of  a  plaster, 
it  soon  raises  a  blister  full  of  serous  matter, 
and  thus  relieves  inflammatory  diseases,  as 
phrenitis,  pleuritis,  hepatitis,  phlegmon,  bu- 
bo, myositis,  arthritis,  ice.  The  tincture  of 
these  flies  is  also  of  great  utility  in  several  cu- 
taneous diseases,  rheumatic  affections,  scia- 
tic pains,  &-c.  but  ought  to  be  used  with  much 
caution.     See  Blister  and  Tinrtvra  Lytta. 
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M.  This  lew-  has  two  significations  ; 
when  herbs,  flowers,  chips,  or  such-like  sub- 
stances  are  ordered  in  a  prescription,  and 
[VI.  follows  them,  it  signifies  mampuhu,  a 
handful;  and  when  several  ingredients  have 
>,een  directed,  it  is  a  contraction  oi  mucf; 


thus,  m.  f.  huust.  signifies  mix  and 
draught  be  made. 

Maca'ivdojv.  (Indian.)  A  tree  growing 
in  Malabar,  whose  fruit  is  roasted  and  eaten 
as  a  cure  for  dysenteries,  and  in  cholera  me  • 
bus.  and  other  complaint* 
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Macapa'tij.     Sarsaparilla. 

Macaxocotm'fera.  The  name  of  a  tree 
jnthe  West  Indies,  whose  fruit  is  sweet  and 
laxative.  A  decoction  of  the  bark  of  this 
tree  cures  the  itch,  and  the  powder  thereof 
heals  ulcers. 

MACBR1DE,  David,  was  born  in  the 
county  of  Antrim,  of  an  ancient  Scotch 
family,  in  1726.  After  serving  his  appren- 
ticeship to  a  surgeon,  he  went  into  the  navy, 
where  he  remained  some  years.  At  this 
period,  he  was  led  to  investigate  particularly 
the  treatment  of  scurvy,  upon  which  he 
afterward  published  a  treatise.  After  the 
peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  he  attended  the 
lectures  in  Edinburgh  and  London ;  and 
about  the  end  of  1749,  settled  in  Dublin  as 
a  surgeon  and  accoucheur,  but  his  youth  and 
modesty  greatly  retarded  his  advancement 
at  first.  In  1764,  he  published  his  Experi- 
mental Essays,  which  were  every  where  re- 
ceived with  great  applause  ;  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow  conferred  upon  him  a 
Doctor's  degree.  For  several  years  after 
this  he  gave  private  lectures  on  physic; 
which  he  published  in  1772:  this  work  dis- 
played great  acutentss  of  observation,  and 
very  philosophical  views  of  pathology  ;  and 
contained  a  new  arrangement  of  diseases, 
which  appeared  to  Dr.  Cullen  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  introduced  into  his  system 
of  nosology.  His  merit  being  thus  dis- 
played, he  got  into  very  extensive  practice; 
indeed,  he  was  so  much  harassed,  that  he 
-ufiered  for  some  time  an  almost  total  in- 
capacity for  sleep  ;  when  an  accidental  cold 
brought  on  high  fever  and  delirium,  which 
lerminated  his  existence  towards  the  close  of 
1778. 

Mace.     See  Myristica. 

Macedonian  parsley.  See  Bubon  Maccdo- 
nicum. 

Macedoni'sium  se'siejv.  The  seeds  of 
the  Smyrnium  olusatl  inn,  *aid  to  possess  bit- 
terish, aromatic,  and  carminative  virtues. 

Ma'cf.r.  (From  masa,  fleb.)  Grecian 
macer  or  mace.  The  root  which  is  import- 
ed from  Barbary  by  this  name,  is  supposed 
to  be  the  simurouba,  and  is  said  to  be  anti- 
dvscnterie. 

MACERATION.  (From  maccro,  to  soft- 
en by  water.)  In  a  pharmaceutical  sense, 
this  term  implies  an  infusion  either  with  or 
without  heat,  wherein  the  ingredients  are 
intended  to  be  almost  wholly  dissolved  in 
order  to  extract  their  virtues 

Macero'na.  The  Smyrnium  olusatrum, 
or  herb  Alexander. 

Machje'ria.      The  persicaria,  or  pel 
kernels. 

.!  H/K'nioN.    Machwris.    Theamputa- 
aife. 

MACHA'ON.  The  proper  name  of  an 
ancient  physician,  said  to  be  one  of  the  sons 
of  iEsculapius  ;  whence  some  authors  have 
fancied  to  dignify  their  own  inventions  with 
his  name,  as  particularly  a  collyrium.  de- 


scribed by  Scribonius,  intituled  Asclepias 
Machaonis ;  and  hence  also,  medicine  in 
general  is  by  some  called  Ars  Machaonia. 

Machiname'ntum  aristio'ms.  A  ma- 
chine for  reducing  dislocation. 

Machi'wdlje.  A  word  sometimes  used 
by  physical  writers  to  express  those  little 
compositions  which  are  parts  of  stone.  It 
is  a  sort  of  rocky  marble. 

Ma'cia.     The  anagallis. 

MA'CIES.  A  wasting  of  the  body.  See 
Atrophy 'and  Tabes. 

MA'CIS.     Mace.     See  Myristica. 

MACQUER,  Joseph,  was  born  at  Paris 
in  1710,  where  he  became  doctor  of  medi- 
cine, professor  of  pharmacy,  and  censor- 
royal.  He  was  likewise  a  member  of  some 
foreign  academies,  and  conducted  the  medi- 
cal and  chemical  department  of  the  Journal 
des  Scavans.  He  pursued  chemistry,  not 
so  much  with  a  view  of  multiplying  phar- 
maceutical preparations,  as  had  been  mostly 
the  case  before,  but  rather  as  a  branch  of 
natural  philosophy ;  and  gained  consider- 
able reputation  by  publishing  several  useful 
and  popular  works  on  the  subject.  The 
most  laborious  of  these  was  a  dictionary  in 
two  octavo  volumes  ;  subsequently  transla- 
ted into  English  by  Mr.  Keir,  with  great 
improvements.  He  published  also  "For- 
mula} Medicamentorum  Magistralium,"  and 
had  a  share  in  the  composition  of  the  Phar- 
macopoeia Parisiensis  of  1758.  His  death 
occurred  in  1784. 

Ma'cre.     The  macer. 

Macrofhysoce'phalus.  (From  /umcc;, 
long,  p««c,  nature,  and  xxpahti,  the  head.) 
One  who  has  a  head  unnaturally  long  and 
large.  This  word,  according  to  Turton,  is 
only  used  by  Ambrose  Parey. 

Macro'piper.  (From  fxetxpos,  long,  and 
7renpl,  pepper.)     See  Piper  longum. 

Macropnce'a.  (From  /uaucpot,  long,  and 
77i«»,  to  breathe.)  A  difficulty  of  breathing, 
where  the  inspirations  are  at  long  inter- 
val*. 

MA'CULA.  A  spot,  a  permanent  dis- 
coloration of  some  portion  of  the  skin, 
often  with  a  change  of  its  texture,  but  not 
connected  with  any  disorder  of  the  constitu- 
tion. 

Ma'cclje  a'jlfje.  White  specks  on  the 
eye. 

Ma'cotub  HEPa'tio*:.  Hepatic,  or  liver- 
H  ed  spots  on  the  skin. 

M  \  CVLJE  LA'TJE.    Shingles,  or  erysipelas. 

Ma'ccueoculo'rcm.  Cataracts;  white 
specks  on  the  eye. 

Ma'cuue  festile'ktes.  Petechial,  or 
purple  spots. 

Ma'culje  vene're.e.  The  venereal 
eruption. 

Ma'ci'LjE  vola'tice.  Any  transitory 
eruption. 

M  a  n-APFMis.     See  Solatium  mclongena. 

MADAKO'SIS.  (From  //aJW,  bald, 
without  hair.)      A  defect  or  loss  of  rv, 
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brows  or  eyelashes,  causing  a  disagreeable 
deformity,  and  painful  sensation  of  the  eyes, 
in  a  strong  light. 

Madder.     See  Rubia. 

Madness.     See  Melancholia,  and  Mania. 

Madness,  Canine.     See  Hydrophobia. 

Ma'dor.  Moisture.  A  sweating.  See 
Ephidrosis. 

MAGATTI,  (Lesar,  was  born  in  1579, 
in  the  duchy  of  Reggio.  He  distinguished 
himself  by  his  early  proficiency  in  philosophy 
and  medicine  at  Bologna,  where  he  gra- 
duated in  his  18th  year;  and  afterward 
went  to  Rome.  Returning  at  last  to  his 
native  country,  he  soon  acquired  so  much 
reputation  in  his  profession,  that  he  was 
invited,  as  professor  of  surgery,  to  Ferrara ; 
and  after  greatly  distinguishing  himself  in 
that  capacity,  he  was  induced,  during  a 
severe  illness,  to  enter  into  the  fraternity  of 
Capuchins.  He  still  continued,  however, 
to  practise,  and  acquired  the  confidence  of 
persons  of  the  first  rank,  especially  the  duke 
of  Modena.  But  suffering  severely  from 
the  stone,  he  underwent  an  operation  at 
Bologna,  in  1647,  which  he  did  not  long 
survive.  He  was  author  of  a  considerable 
improvement  in  the  art  of  surgery,  by  his 
work  entitled  "  De  rara  Medicatione  Vulne- 
rum,"  condemning  the  use  of  tents,  and  re- 
commending a  simple,  easy  method  of  dress- 
ing, without  the  irritation  of  frequently 
cleansing  and  rubbing  the  tender  granula- 
tions :  and  in  an  appendix  he  refutes  the 
notion  of  gunshot  wounds  being  envenomed, 
or  attended  with  cauterization.  He  after- 
ward published  a  defence  of  this  work 
against  some  objections  of  Sennertus. 

"Magda'leon.  (From  y.arrs>,  to  knead.) 
A  mass  of  plaster,  or  other  composition,  re- 
duced to  a  cylindrical  form. 

Magei.la'jvicus  co'rtek.  The  Winter- 
anus  cortex,  nearly  allied  in  its  properties  to 
canella  alba. 

Ma'gistery.  (From  magister,  a  master.) 
The  ancient  chemists  used  this  word  to  sig- 
nify a  peculiar  and  secret  method  of  pre- 
paring any  medicine,  as  it  were,  by  a  mas- 
terly process.  A  subtle  preparation,  as  a 
precipitate  or  solution,  by  menstruum. 

Magistra'lia.  (From  magister,  a.  mas- 
ter.) Applied  by  way  of  eminence,  to  such 
medicines  as  arc  extemporaneous,  or  in  com- 
mon use. 

Magistra'jvtia.  (From  magistro,  to 
rule  ;  so  called  by  way  of  eminence,  as  ex- 
ceeding all  others  in  virtue.)     See  Impera- 

toria.  ,     ,,     ,  . 

Ma'gma.  (From  y.w™,  to  blend  toge- 
ther.) Ecpiesma.  A  thick  ointment.  The 
fasces  of  an  ointment  after  the  thinner  parts 
are  strained  off.     A  confection. 

MA'GNES.  (From  Magna,  its  inven- 
tor.) The  magnet,  or  load-stone.  A  mud- 
fly  iron  ore,  in  which  the  iron  is  modified 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford  a  passage 
to  a  fluid  failed  the  magnetic  fluid.      I  he 


magnet  exhibits  certain   phenomena, 
known  by  its  property  of   attracting  steel 
filings,  and  is  found  in  Auvergne,  in  Biscay, 
in  Spain,  in  Sweden,  and  Siberia. 

Ma'gnes  arsenica'lis.  Arsenical  mag- 
net. It  is  a  composition  of  equal  parts  of 
antimony,  sulphur,  and  arsenic,  mixed  and 
melted  together,  so  as  to  become  a  glassy 
body. 

Ma'gnes  epile'psije.  The  native  cin- 
nabar. 

MAGNE'SIA.  1.  The  ancient  chemists 
gave  this  name  to  such  substances  as  they 
conceived  to  have  the  power  of  attracting 
any  principle  from  the  air.  Thus  an  earth 
which,  on  being  exposed  to  the  air,  in- 
creased in  weight,  and  yielded  vitriol,  they 
called  magnesia  vitrioluta :  and  later  che- 
mists, observing  in  their  process  for  obtain- 
ing magnesia,  that  nitrous  acid  was  separa- 
ted, and  an  earth  left  behind,  supposing  it 
had  attracted  the  acid,  called  it  magnesia 
nitri,  which,  from  its  colour,  soon  obtained 
the  name  of  magnesia  alba. 

2.  An  earth  not  found  pure  in  nature, 
but  obtained  by  art  from  some  of  its  com- 
binations. It  gives  a  peculiar  character  to 
the  substances  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 
The  stones  which  contain  magnesia  in  a 
considerable  quantity  have  generally  a 
smooth  and  unctuous  feel,  a  greenish  cast, 
a  fibrous  or  striated  texture,  and  a  silky 
lustre.  Among  them  we  may  mention. 
laic,  steatite,  serpentine,  chlorite,  asbestus, 
actinolite,  jade,  or  nephritic  stone,  baikalik, 
boracite,  &c.  It  is  likewise  found  neutrali- 
zed with  various  acids.  It  has  been  disco- 
vered by  Vauquelin  in  several  sea-plants. 

Properties. — Pure  magnesia  does  not  form 
with  water  an  adhesive  ductile  mass.  It  is 
in  the  form  of  a  very  white  spongy  powder, 
soft  to  the  touch,  and  perfectly  tasteless. 
It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water.  It 
absorbs  carbonic  acid  gradually  from  the 
atmosphere.  It  changes  very  delicate  blue 
vegetable  colours  to  green.  Its  attraction 
to  the  acids  is  weaker  than  those  of  the 
alkalies.  Its  salts  are  partially  decomposed 
by  ammonia,  one  part  of  the  magnesia  being 
precipitated,  and  the  other  forming  a  triple 
compound.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  2.o. 
It  is  infusible  even  by  the  most  intense  heat ; 
but  when  mixed  witli  some  of  the  other 
earths  it  becomes  fusible.  It  combines  with 
sulphur.  It  does  not  unite  to  phosphorus 
or  carbon.  It  is  not  dissolved  by  alkalies 
in  the  humid  way.  When  heated  strongly, 
it  becomes  phosphurescent.  With  the  dense 
acids  it  becomes  ignited.  With  all  the 
adds  it  forms  salts  of  a  bitter  taste,  mostly 
very  soluble. 

Method  of  obtaining  Magnesia.— "The 
usual  method  of  procuring  magnesia,  is  to 
precipitate  it  from  sulphate  of  magnesia  by 
means  of  an  alkali. 

To  effect  this,  dissolve  any  quantity  ot 
sulnhatc  of  magnesia  in  a  large  quantity  ot 
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ied  water,  and  add  to  it  gradually  a 
olution  of  perfectly  pure  subcarbonate  of 
potash  or  soda,  till  no  more  precipitate 
ensues.  Then  collect  the  precipitate  on  a 
Cloth,  and  boil  it  repeatedly  in  a  large 
quantity  of  distilled  water,  till  this  fluid 
passes  perfectly  tasteless.  It.  is  then  to  be 
dried,  and  exposed  in  a  crucible  to  a  red 
heat,  till  a  sample  of  it,  when  cold,  docs 
not  occasion  the  least  effervescence  with 
acids. 

In  this  process,  a  double  decomposition 
takes  place,  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  sul- 
phate of  magnesia  combines  with  the  al- 
kali, and  forms  sulphate  of  potash  ;  and  the 
carbonic  acid  of  the  alkali  joins  to  the  dis- 
engaged magnesia,  and  forms  subcarbonate 
of  magnesia ;  the  latter  is  precipitated,  and 
the  sulphate  of  potash  remains  in  solu- 
tion. On  exposing  the  subcarbonate  of 
magnesia  to  heat,  the  acid  is  expelled,  and 
the  magnesia  is  left  behind  in  a  pure  state. 
The  magnesia  of  the  present  London  Phar- 
macopoeia was  formerly  called  Magnesia 
talcinata :  wta  ;  pura.  It  is  directed  to 
be  made  thus  : — "  Take  of  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  four  ounces;  burn  it  in  a  very 
strong  fire  for  two  hours,  or  until  acetic 
acid  being  dropped  in,  extricates  no  bub- 
bles of  gas."  It  is  given  as  an  absqrbent, 
-antacid,  and  eccoprotic,  in  cardialgia, 
spasms,  convulsions,  and  tormina  of  the 
bowels  of  infants ;  pyrosis,  flatulencies,  and 
other  diseases  of  the  primes  via?  ;  obstipation, 
leucorrhoea,  rickets,  scioiula,  crusta  lactea, 
and  podagra.  The  dose  is  from  half  a 
drachm  to  a  drachm. 

Magne'sia  calcina'ta.     See  Magnesia. 

Magn'esia  opali'na.  In  making  the 
hepar  antimonii,  some  add,  to  the  antimony 
and  nitre,  decrepitated  sal-ammoniac,  and 
ihus  make  the  opalin.  It  is  a  weaker  emetic 
than  the  liver  of  antimony. 

Magne'sia  vitriola'ta.  See  Magnesia 
■  alphas. 

Magne'sia  u'sta.     See  Magnesia. 

MAGNE'SIA  CARBO'NAS.  Magne- 
iiaalba.  Subcarbonate  of  magnesia.  The 
London  College  direct  it  to  be  made  as 
follows  :— Take  of  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
a  pound;  subcarbonate  of  potash,  nine 
ounces;  water,  three  gallons.  Dissolve 
ihe  subcarbonate  of  potash  in  three  pints 
of  the  water,  and  strain  ;  dissolve  also  the 
sulphate  of  magnesia  separately  in  five  pints 
of  the  water,  and  strain ;  then  add  the  rest  of 
the  water  to  this  latter  solution,  apply  heat, 
and  when  it  boils,  pour  in  the  former  solu- 
i  ion,  stirring  them  well  together;  next, 
strain  through  a  linen  cloth ;  lastly,  wash 
1  lie  powder  repeatedly  with  boiling  water, 
and  dry  it  upon  bibulous  paper,  in  a  heat  of 
200°."  It  is  in  form  of  very  line  powder, 
considerably  resembling  flour  in  its  appear- 
ance and  feci  ;  it  lias  no  sensible  taste  on 
the  tongue  ;  it  gives  a  faint  greenish  colour 
to  the  tincture  of  violets,  and  converts  turn- 
employed  - 


a?  an  absorbent,  antacid,  and  purgative,  in 
doses  from  half  a  drachm  to  two  drachms. 

MAGNE'SL'E  SULPHAS.  Sulpha: 
7nagnesia..  Sulphas  magnesia  purijicata. 
Magnesia  vitriolata.  Sal  calharlicus  arnarv*. 
Sal  cathurticum  amarurn.  Sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia.    Epsom  salt.     Bitter  purging  salt. 

The  sulphate  of  magnesia  exists  in  several 
mineral  springs,  and  in  sea-water. 

It  is  from  these  saline  solutions  that  the 
salt  is  obtained;  the  method  generally 
adopted  for  obtaining  it  is  evaporation, 
which  causes  the  salt  to  crystallize  in  tetra- 
hedral  prisms.  It  has  a  very  bitter  taste, 
and  is  soluble  in  its  own  weight  of  water  at 
60°,  and  in  three-fourths  of  its  weight  of 
boiling  water.  Sulphate  of  magnesia,  when 
perfectly  pure,  effloresces;  but  that  of  com- 
merce generally  contains  foreign  salts,  such 
as  the  muriate  of  magnesia,  which  renders 
it  so  deliquescent,  that  it  must  be  kept  in 
a  close  vessel  or  bladder.  By  the  action  of 
heat  it  undergoes  the  watery  fusion,  and 
loses  its  water  of  crystallization,  but  does 
not  part  with  its  acid.  One  hundred  parts 
of  crystalhzed  sulphate  of  magnesia  consist 
of  29.35  parts  of  acid,  17  of  earth,  and 
53.65  of  water.  The  alkalies,  strontian, 
barytes,  and  all  the  salts  formed  by  these 
salifiable  bases,  excepting  the  alkaline  muri- 
ates, decompose  sulphate  of  magnesia.  It 
is  also  decomposed  by  the  nitrate,  carbonate, 
and  muriate  of  lime. 

Epsom  salt  is  a  mild  and  gentle  purga- 
tive, operating  with,  sufficient  efficacy,  and 
in  general  with  ease  and  safety,  rarely  oc- 
casioning any  gripes,  or  the  other  incon- 
veniences of  resinous  purgatives.  Six  ov 
eight  drachms  may  be  dissolved  in  a  proper 
quantity  of  common  water ;  or  four,  five, 
or  more  in  a  pint  or  quart  of  the  purging 
mineral  waters.  These  solutions  may  like- 
wise be  so  managed,  in  small  doses,  as  to 
produce  evacuation  from  the  other  emunc- 
tories  ;  if  the  patient  be  kept  warm,  they  in- 
crease perspiration,  and  by  moderate  exer- 
cise in  the  cool  air,  the  urinary  discharge. 
Some  allege  that  this  salt  has  a  peculiar  effect 
in  allaying  pain,  as  in  colic,  even  independ- 
ently of  evacuation. 

It  is,  however,  principally  usedfor  the  pre- 
paration of  the  subcarbonate  of  magnesia. 

Magnet.     See  Magnet. 

M  AGNETISM.  The  property  which  iron 
possesses  of  attracting  or  repelling  other  iron, 
according  to  circumstances,  that  is,  similar 
poles  of  magnets  repel,  but  opposite  poles 
attract  each  other. 

MAGNETISM,  ANIMAL.  A  sympathy 
lately  supposed,  by  some  persons,  to  exist 
between  the  magnet  and  the  human  body ;  by 
means  of  which,  the  former  became  capable 
of  curing  many  diseases  in  an  unknown  way. 
somewhat  resembling  the  performances  of 
the  oldmagicians.  Animal  magnetism  is  now 
entirely  exploded. 

Ma'gnum  de'i  do'num.  So  Dr.  Men' 
rails  the  Peruvian  bark 
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MA'GNUM  OS.  The  third  bone  of 
the  lower  row  of  bones  of  the  carpus,  reck- 
oning from  the  thumb  toward  the  little  fin- 
ger. 

Ma'gnus  mo  rbus.  The  great  disease. 
lio  Hippocrates  calls  the  epilepsy. 

Mag  y'daris.  The  root  of  the  herb  laser- 
wort. 

Maha'goni.     Mehogany.    See  Swieteiiia. 

Maualeb.     A  species  of  Prunus. 

Maiimou'dy.     Scammonium. 

Maidenhair.     See  Adianthum. 

Maidenhair,  Canada.  Adianthum 
Canadense.  This  is  the  Adianthum  peda- 
tum,  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  in  common  use  in 
France,  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  com- 
mon adianthum  in  this  country,  and  appears 
to  be  far  superior  to  it. 

Maidenhair,  English.     See  Adianthum. 

Maidenhair-tree.  Ginkgo.  Ginan 
Itsio.  In  China  and  Japan,  where  this  tree 
grows,  the  fruit  acquires  the  size  of  a  da- 
mask plum,  and  contains  a  kernel  resembling 
that  of  our  apricot.  These  kernels  always 
make  part  of"  the  dessert  at  all  publie  feasts 
and  entertainments.  They  are  said  to  pro- 
mote digestion,  and  to  cleanse  the  stomach 
and  bowels. 

Maja'nthemum.  See  Convallaria  ma- 
jrtlis. 

Mail-a'nschi.  A  species  of  rhamnus 
growing  in  Malabar.  A  decoction  of  its 
root  is  recommended  against  the  gout ;  and  a 
decoction  of  its  leaves  against  the  jaundice. 

Mail-e'lou.  A  Malabar  tree,  from  whose 
bruised  leaves  and  bark  is  prepared  an  apo- 
zem  against  the  after-pains  of  women  in  child- 
bed, and  for  promoting  the  lochia. 

Mail-e'loit-ka'tou.  This  is;larger  than 
the  above  species.  It  is  evergreen  and  as- 
tringent. 

MAJORA'NA.  (Quod  mense  Maioflo- 
reats  because  it  flowers  in  May.)  See  Ori- 
ganum major  ana. 

Majora'na  syri'aca.  See  Teucrium 
7/1  arum. 

Ma 'la.  (From  malus,  an  apple  ;  so  called 
from  its  roundness.)  A  prominent  part  of 
the  cheek. 

Ma'la  assy'ria.     The  citron. 

Ma'la  jethio'pica.  A  species  of  Lyco- 
persicon. 

Ma'la  avra'ntia.  See  Citrus  auran- 
tium. 

Ma'la  coto'nea.     The  quince. 

Ma'la  tnsa'na  ni'gra.  The  fruit  of 
the  black-fruited  nightshade.  See  Solanum 
melongena. 

Ma'labar  plum.     See  Eugenia  jambos. 

Malaba'thri  o'lepm.  Oil  of  cassia 
lignea. 

Malaba'thrum.  (M*x*G*fyov  :  from 
.Malabar.,  in  India,  whence  it  was  brought, 
and  betre,  a  leaf,  Ind.)  The  leaf  of  the 
tree  whose  bark  is  called  cassia.  See  Lau- 
rus  cassia. 

VJalaba'thrinum.       (From  {ux>.*QaQc:\ 


maiabathrum.)     Ointment  of  malabathi 
It  is  compounded  of  myrrh,  spikenard,  ma- 
iabathrum, and  many  other  aromatic  ingre- 
dients. 

Malacca  bean.     See  Avicennia  tomentosa. 
Ma'la ca  ra'dix.     The  root  of  the  bi 
taria  alexipharmaca. 

Ma'lache.  (From  [xcthckxss,  soft;  ?o 
called  from  the  softness  of  its  leaf.)  The 
mallow. 

MALACHITE.  (From  ^ax*^,  the 
mallow ;  from  its  resemblance  in  colour  to 
the  mallow.)  A  species  of  copper  ore 
found  in  Siberia. 

Mala'cia.  (From  /uuKa^tav,  a  ravenous 
fish.)  Pica,  or  depraved  appetite,  when 
such  things  are  coveted  as  are  not  proper  for 
food. 

MALACO'STEON.  (From //aX«Mt,  soft, 
and  orsoe,  abone.)  Mollifies  ossium.  A  soft- 
ness  of  the  bones. 

Mala'ctica.  (From  fActxcttro-u,  to  soften. 
Emollient  medicines. 

MA'LiE  OS.  (From  malus,  so  called 
from  its  roundness.)  The  cheek-bone.  See 
Jugale  os. 

Malagfce'tta.  Malaguetta.  Grains  of 
Paradise. 

Mala' g ma.  (From  paXao-a-u,  to  soften.) 
Bozos.  It  is  synonymous  with  Cataplasma, 
from  the  frequency  of  making  cataplasms  to 
soften  ;  but  formerly  malagmas  were  made  of 
many  other  ingredients. 

Malamiris.     A  species  of  Piper. 

MALA'RUM  OSSA.  The  cheek-bone;. 
See  Jugale  os. 

MA'LA TES.  Salts  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  malic  acid,  or  acid  of  apples,  with 
different  bases ;  thus  malate  of  copper,  ma- 
late  of  lead,  &c. 

Ma'le.     The  arm-pit. 

Male  fern.     See  Polypodium  filiz  mas. 

Male  orchis.      See  Orchis  mascula. 

Male  speedwell.     See  Veronica. 

MALIC  ACID.  Acidammalicum.  TWi 
acid  is  obtained  by  saturating  the  juice  ol 
apples  with  alkali,  and  pouring  in  the  ace- 
tous solution  of  lead,  until  it  occasions  nn 
more  precipitate.  The  precipitate  is  then  to 
be  edulcorated,  and  sulphuric  acid  poured  on 
it,  until  the  liquor  has  acquired  a  fresh  acid 
taste,  without  any  mixture  of  sweetness. 
The  whole  is  then  to  be  filtered,  to  separate 
the  sulphate  of  lead.  The  filtered  liquor  is 
the  malic  acid,  which  is  very  pure,  remains 
always  in  a  fluid  state,  and  cannot  be  ren- 
dered concrete.  The  union  of  this  acid  with 
different  bases,  constitutes  what  are  called 
malates. 

MALI'GNANT.  Malignus.  A  term 
which  may  be  applied  to  any  disease  whose 
symptoms  are  so  aggravated  as  to  threaten 
destruction  of  the  patient.  It  is  frequently 
used  to  signify  a  dangerous  epidemic. 

Malignant  fever.     See  Typhus. 

Malignant    fore  throat.      See    ' 
maligna. 
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Ma  us'.  A  disease  of  the  skin,  produced  but  he  was  soon  invited  to  Pisa  by  the 
by  an  insect  lodging  underneath.  It  is  very  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  However,  the 
common  in  Persia,  where   the  disease  is  pro-    air  of  this  place   injuring  his  health,  which 


duced  by  the  worm  called  Gurdius  merit- 
neruu,  or  Draeuneuha  Persicus ;  in  Ame- 
rica, by  the  Pulex  ;  and  it  is  sometimes  pro- 
duced in  Europe  by  the  Ptdlculus. 

Mallam-to'ddali.        The   name    of   a 
tree  in  Malabar,  the  root,  bark,  leaves,  and 


was  naturally  delicate,  he  was  obliged  in 
1659  to  return  to  his  office  at  Bologna. 
Three  years  after  he  was  tempted  by  the 
magistrates  of  Messina,  to  accept  the  medi- 
cal professorship  there  ;  but  his  little  de- 
ference to  ancient  authorities   involved  him 


fruit  of  which  are  esteemed,  as  a  specific,  in  in  controversies  with  his  colleagues,  which 

the  epilepsy.  forced  him  to  return  again  to   Bologna,  in 

MALLEABILITY.  (Malleabilitas ;  from  1666.  His  reputation  rapidly  extended 
malleus,  a  hammer.)  The  property  which  throughout  Europe  as  a  philosophical  in- 
several  metals  ^possess  of  being  extended  quirer,  and  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
under  the  hammer  into  thin  plates,  with-  royal  society  of  London,  which  afterward 
out  cracking.  The  thin  leaves  of  silver  printed  his  works  at  their  own  expense.  In 
-md  gold  are  the  best  examples  of  mallea-  1691,  Pope  Innocent  XII.,  on  his  election. 
bility.  chose  Malpighi  for  his  chief  physician  and 

Malleamothe.  Pavelte.  Pavatc.  Ery-  chamberlain,  whence  he  removed  to  Rome  ; 
sipelaicurahs  arbor.  A  shrub  which  grows  but  three  years  after  he  was  carried  off  by  an 
in  Malabar.  The  leaves  boiled  in  palm  oil,  apoplectic  stroke.  He  joined  with  an  inde- 
cure  the  impetigo;  the  root,  powdered  and  fatigable  pursuit  of  knowledge,  a  remark- 
mixed  with  ginger,  is  diuretic.  able  degree  of  candour  and  modesty  ;    and 

Ma'llei  ante'rior.     See  Laxalor  tym-  ranks  very  high  among  the  philosophers  of 


pant. 

Ma'llei  jexte'ksvs. 


See  Laxalor  tym- 
See    Tensor  ti/m- 


pani. 

Ma'llei  ixte'rnus. 
pani. 

MALLE'OLUS.  (Dim.  of  malleus,  a 
mallet :  so  called  from  its  supposed  resem- 
blance to  a  mallet.)     The  ancle,  distinguish- 


the  physiological  age  in  which  he  lived. 
He  was  the  first  to  employ  the  microscope 
in  examining  the  circulation  of  the  blood; 
and  the  same  instrument  assisted  him  in 
exploring  the  minute  structure  of  various 
organs,  as  is  evident  from  his  first  publica- 
tion on  the  lungs,  in  1661:  and  this  was 
followed  by    successive   treatises    on  many 


cd  into   external  and  internal,  or  malleolus    other  parts.      In  1669,  his  essay   "  De  For- 
extemus  and  internus.  niatione     Pulli   in    Ovo,"    was   printed    at 

MA'LLEUS.  (Malleus,  quasi  malleus;  London,  with  his  remarks  on  the  silk- 
from  molliu,  to  soften  ;  a  hammer.)  A  bone  worm,  and  on  the  conglobate  glands  :  much 
of  the  internal  ear  is  so  termed  from  its  re-  light  was  thrown  by  the^e  investigations  on 
semblance.  It  is  distinguished  into  a  head,  the  obscure  subject  of  generation,  and  other 
neck,  and  manubrium.  The  head  is  round,  important  points  of  physiology.  He  was 
and  encrusted  with  a  thin  cartilage,  and  an-  thence  led  to  the  consideration  of  the  struc- 
nexed  to  another  bone  of  the  ear,  the  incus,  ture  and  functions  of  plants,  and  evinced 
by  ginglymus.  Its  neck  is  narrow,  and  himself  an  original,  as  well  as  a  very  pro- 
it  uated  between  the  head  and  manubrium,  found  observer.  His"  Anatome  Plantarum" 
or  handle  ;  from  which  a  long  slender  pro-  was  published  by  the  royal  society  in  1675 
cess  arises,  adheres  to  a  furrow  in  the  audi-  and  1679,  with  some  observations  on  the  in- 
tory  canal,  and  is  continued  as  far  as  the  cubation  of  the  egg.  His  only  medical  work, 
fissure  in  the  articular  cavity  of  the  tempo-  "  Consultatiorum  Medieinalium  Centuria 
ral  bone.  The  manubrium  is  terminated  by  Prima,"  did  not  appear  till  1713  :  he  was  not 
an  enlarged  extremity,  and  connected  to  the  distinguished  as  a  practitioner,  but  deserves 
membrana  tympani  by  a  short  conoid  pro-    praise  for  pointing  out  the  mischief  of  bleed- 


ing in  the  malignant  epidemics,  which  pre- 
vailed in  Italy  in  his  time. 

Malpi'ghia  gi.a'bra.  (So  named  in 
honour  of  Malpighi.)  The  systematic 
name  of  a  tree  which  affords  an  esculent 
cherry. 

Ma'ltha.  (From  fx*k*.Ta-w,  to  soften.) 
Malthacbdcs.     A  medicine  softened  and  tem- 


Mallow,  common.     See  Maha. 

Mallow,  round-leaved.  See  Malta  rotuu- 
difolia. 

Mallow,  vervain.     See  Malta  alcca. 

Wai.ocrana'tum.  (From  malum,  an  ap- 
ple, and  granum,  a  grain  ;  so  named  from  its 
grain-like  seeds.)     The  pomegranate. 

MALPIGHI,  MARCBLLO,  was   born  near    pered  with  wax. 
Bologna,    in    1628.       He  went  through   his        Mai.tha'ctica.       (From    fAa>$*>ii?tt>,     t>. 
preliminary    studies  with  great   eclat,  and    soften.)     Emollient  medicine, 
especially  distinguished  himself  by  his  zea-        MalTHEOHUM.     Common  salt. 
lous  pursuit  of  anatomy.      His  merit  pro-        MA'LUM.     1.  A  disease.     2.  An  apple. 
cured  him  in   1653,  the  degree  of  doctor  in        Ma'i.i'm    mo'rtuum.       A    disease    that 
medicine,  and  three  years  after  the  appoint-    appears  in    the  form  of  a    pustule,  which 
ment  of  professor   of     phvsic   at    Bologna:    soon  form*   a  drv.  brown,  hard.  «nd   broad 
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<*rust.  It  is  seldom  attended  -with  paid, 
and  remains  fixed  for  a  long  time  before  it 
van  be  detached.  It  is  mostly  observed  on 
i  he  tibia  and  os  coccygis,  and  sometimes  the 
lace. 

Ma/ltts.      The  apple-tree.        See  Pyrus 
mains. 

Ma'lus  I'jvdica.  Bilumbi  biting-bing, 
of  Bontius.  The  mains  Indica  :—fructu 
jicntagono,  of  Europeans.  It  is  carefully 
cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  the  East-Indies, 
■where  it  flowers  throughout  the  year.  The 
juice  of  the  root  is  cooling,  and  drank  as  a 
cure  for  fevers.  The  leaves  boiled  and 
made  into  a  cataplasm  with  rice,  are  famed 
in  all  sorts  of  tumours,  and  the  juice  of  the 
fruit  is  used  in  almost  all  external  heats, 
dipping  linen  rags  in  it,  and  applying  them 
to  the  parts.  It  is  drank  mixed  with  ar- 
rack, to  cure  diarrhoeas ;  and  the  dried 
leaves  mixed  with  betel  leaves  and  given  in 
■arrack,  are  said  to  promote  delivery.  The 
ripe  fruit  is  eaten  as  a  delicacy,  and  the 
unripe  made  into  a  pickle  for  the  use  of  the 
table. 

MA'LVA.  {Malva,  quasi  molva ;  from 
Mollis,  soft ;  named  from  the  softness  of  its 
leaves.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Monadel- 
jihia.     Order,  Polyandria. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  com- 
mon mallow.     See  Malta  silveslris. 

Ma'lva  a'lcea.  The  vervain  mallow. 
The  flowers  of  this  plant  are  used  medici- 
nally in  some  countries. 

Ma'ia'a  arbo'rea.     SeeAkea. 
Ma'lva  rotujvdifo'lia.     Round-leaved 
mallow.     The  whole  herb  and  root  possess 
similar  virtues  to,  and  maybe  substituted  for, 
the  common  mallow.     See  Malva. 

Ma'i-va  sylvk'stris.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  common  mallow.  Malva  vul- 
garis. Malva : — caulc.  erecto  herbaceo,  folus 
seplemlobatis  acu.tis,  peduncuhs  pttiolisque 
■pilosis.  This  indigenous  plant  has  a  strong 
affinity  to  the  altha:-a,  both  in  a  botanical 
and  a  medical  respect.  See  Althaea.  The 
leaves  and  flowers  are  principally  used  in 
fomentations,  cataplasms,  and  emollient 
enemas.  The  internal  use  of  the  leaves 
seems  to  be  wholly  superseded  by  the  radix 
althaea?. 

Ma'lva  vkrbena'cea.  Alcea.  Alcea 
vulgaris  major.  Vervain  mallow.  This 
plant  is  distinguished  from  the  common 
mallow,  by  its  leaves  being  jagged,  or  cut 
in  about  the  edges.  It  agrees  in  virtues  with 
the  other  mallows,  but  it  is  least  mucilagi- 
nous of  any. 

Mal'va  vulgaris.     See  Maka. 
Malvani'scus.     (l-'rom  malva,  the  mali 
low,  and  visew,  glue  ;    so   named  from  its 
Viscidity,)      Tne  marsh-mallow.     See    Al- 
tkir.a  officinalis. 

MALVERN  WATER.     The    village  ol 

Gr«a<    Malvern  has,  for  many  years,  been 

rated  for  a  spring  of  remarkable  pu- 


rity, winch  h;ts  acquired  the  name  oi 
holy  well,   from  the   reputed  sanctity  of  its 
waters,  and  the   real  and  extensive   benefit 
long  derived  in  various  cases  from  its  use. 

The  holy  well  water,  when  first  drawn. 
appears  quite  clem-  and  pellucid,  and 
not  become  sensibly  turbid  on  standing. 
It  possesses  somewhat  of  an  agreeable  pun- 
gency to  the  taste  ;  but  this  is  not  considera- 
ble. In  other  respects  it  does  not  dilfer  in 
taste  from  pure  good  water. 

The  contents  of  Malvern  holy  well  are : 
— some  carbonic  acid,  which  is  in  an  un- 
combined  state,  capable  of  feting  upon  iron, 
and  of  giving  a  little  taste  to  the  water  ;  but 
the  exact  quantity  of  which  has  not  been  as- 
certained : — a  very  small  portion  of  earth, 
either  lime  or  magnesia,  united  with  the  car- 
bonic and  marine  acids  :  perhaps  a  little 
neutral  alkaline  salt,  and  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  water  : — for  we  may  add,  that, 
the  carbonic  acid  perhaps  excepted,  the  fo- 
reign matter  is  less  than  that  of  any  spring 
water  which  Ave  use.  No  iron,  or  metal  of 
any  kind,  is  found  in  it,  though  there  arc 
chalybeates  in  the  neighbourhood. 

It  is  singular  that,  notwithstanding  its  ap- 
parent purity,  this  water  is  said  not  to  keep 
well,  and  soon  acquires  a  foetid  smell,  by 
standing  in  open  vessels. 

Malvern  water,  like  many  others,  was  at 
first  only  employed  as  an  external  applica- 
tion ;     and  this,  indeed,  is  st  11  its  principal 
use,  though  it  is  extended  with  some  advan- 
tage, to  a  few   internal  diseases.       It  has 
been  found  highly  efficacious  in  painful  and 
deep  ulcerations,  the  consequence  of  a  scro- 
phulous  habit  of  body,  and  which  are  always 
attended    with  much    local    irritation,  and 
often  general  fever.     Applied  to  the  sore,  it 
moderates  the  profuseness  of  the  discharge, 
corrects  the  fetor,  which  so  peculiarly  marks 
a  caries  of  the  bone,  promotes  the  granulat- 
ing process,  "and  a  salutary  exfoliation  ol  the 
carious  part;   and  by  a  ltong  perseverance 
in  this  course,  very   dangerous   and    obsti- 
nate cases  have  at  last  been  cured.     Inflam- 
mation of  the  eye,  especially  the  ophthalmia, 
which  is  so  troublesome  in  scrophulous  ha- 
bits,  often  yields  to  this  simple  application, 
and  we   find  that,   for  a    great    number  ol" 
years,  persons  afflicted  with  sore  eyes  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  Malvern 
holy  well.      Another  order  of  external  dis- 
eases for  which  this  water  is  greatly  cele- 
brated, is  cutaneous  eruptions  ;  even  those 
obstinate   cases  of  dry   desquamations  that 
frequently  follow  a   sudden    application  of 
cold  in  irritable  habits,  are  often  cured  by 
this  remedy.     Where  the  skin  is  hot  and 
dry,  it  remarkably  relieves  the  intolerable 
itching  of  herpetic    disorders,  and   render? 
the  surface  of  the  body  more  cool  and  per- 
spirable.    It   appears,  however,  from  a  nice 
observation  of  Dr.  Wall,  that   this    method 
of  treatment  is  not  so  successful   in  the  cu- 
taneous eruptions  of   very  lax  leucophleS 
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.,.,110  habits,  where  the  extremities  are  cold, 
aid  the  circulation  languid  ;  but  that  it  suc- 
ceeds best  where  there  is  unusual  irritation 
of  the  skin,  and  where  it  is  apt  to  break  in 
i.ainfal  fissures,  that  ooze  out  a  watery  acrid 
lymph.  On  the  first  application  of  this  wa- 
ter to  an  inflamed  surface,  it  will  often  for  a 
time  increase  the  pain  and  irritation,  but 
these  effects  go  off  in  a  few  days. 

The  great  benefit  arising  from  using  Mal- 
vern waters,  as  an  external  remedy,  in  dis- 
eases of  the  skin  and  surface  of  the  body, 
lias  led  to  its  employment  in  some  internal 
disorders,  and  often  with  considerable  ad- 
vantage. Of  these,  the  most  important  are 
painful  affections  of  the  kidneys  and  blad- 
der, attended  with  the  discharge  of  bloody, 
purulent,  or  foetid  urine,  the  hectic  fever, 
produced  by  scrophulous  ulceration  of  the 
lun<"s,or  very  extensive  and  irritatmg  sores 
on  The  surface  of  the  body,  and  also  fistulas 
of  long  standing,  that  have  been  neglected, 
-ond  have  become  constant  and  troublesome 
tores. 

The  Malvern  water  is  in  general  a  per- 
fectly safe  application,  and  may  be  used  with 
the  utmost  freedom,  both  as  an  external  dress- 
ing for  sores,  and  as  a  common  drink. 

The  internal  use  of  Mai  vern  waters  is  some- 
times attended  at  first  with  a  slight  nausea, 
and  not  unfrequently,  for  the  first  day  or  two, 
it  occasions  some  degree  of  drowsiness,  ver- 
tigo, or  slight  pain  of  the  head,  which  comes 
on  a  few  minutes  after  drinking  it.  These 
symptoms  go  off  spontaneously,  after  a 
few  days,  or  may  readily  be  removed  by 
a  mild  purgative.  The  effects  of  this  wa- 
ter on  the  bowels  are  not  at  all  constant ; 
frequently  it  purges  briskly  for  a  few  days, 
but  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  body  to  be 
rendered  costive  by  its  use,  especially,  as 
Dr.  Wall  observes,  with  those  who  are  ac- 
customed to  malt  liquors.  In  all  cases,  it 
decidedly  increases  the  flow  of  urine,  and 
the  general  health  of  the  patient.  The  du- 
ration of  a  course  of  Malvern  waters  must 
vary  very  considerably  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  disease  for  which  this  spring 
is  resorted  to.  _ 

Mame'i.  The  mammon,  monnn,  or  tod- 
ay-tree. This  tree  is  found  in  different 
parts  of  the  West  Indies,  but  those  on  the 
island  of  Ilispaniola  are  the  best.  From 
incisions  made  in  the  branches,  a  copious 
discharge  of  pellucid  liquor  i^  obtained, 
which  °is  called  momin,  or  toddy  wine  ; 
it  must  be  drank  very  sparingly,  because  of 
its  very  diuretic  quality.  It  is  esteemed  as 
an  effectual  preservative  from  the  stone,  as 
also  a  solvent  of  it  when  generated.  There 
are  two  species. 

Mami'ix*.  (Dim.     of    mamma,    the 

breast.)  The  breasts  of  men  are  so  term- 
ed. It  is  likewise  applied  sometimes  to  the 
nipple.  . 

MAMl'RA.  It  is  said,  by  Paulus  Agi- 
neta,  to  be  the  rootbf  a  plant  winch  is  of  a 
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detergent  quality.  Some  think  it  is  the 
root  of  the  doronicum  ;  but  what  it  really  is- 
cannot  be  ascertained. 

MA'MMA.     See  Breast. 

MAMMARY  ARTERIES.  Arterivma- 
rnillarcs.  The  internal  mammary  artery  is 
a  branch  of  the  subclavian,  and  gives  off  the 
mediastinal,  thymal,  and  pericardiac  arte- 
ries. The  external  mammary  is  a  branch  o! 
the  axillary  artery. 

MAMMARY  VEINS.  Venamamillarcs. 
These  vessels  accompany  the  arteries,  and 
evacuate  their  blood  into  the  subclavian 
vein. 

Mammea  Amf.ricaxa.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  tree  on  which  the  mammee 
fruit  grows.     See  Mammee. 

MammeE.  A  delicious  fruit,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Mammea  Americana,  of  Lin- 
na?us.  They  have  a  very  grateful  flavour 
when  ripe,  and  are  much  cultivated  in 
Jamaica,  where  they  are  generally  sold  in 
the  markets  for  one  of  the  best  fruits  of  the 
island.  ^ 

MAN.  Homo.  Man  is  compounded  oi 
solids,  fluids,  a  vital  principle,  and  what 
distinguishes  him  from  every  other  animal, 
a  soul. 

I.  The  solids  are  divided  into  hard  and 
soft,  which  analysis  demonstrates  to  be 
formed  of  earthly  particles,  connected  toge- 
ther by  an  intermediate  gluten.  The  hard 
parts  are  the  bones  and  Cartilages.  The  soft 
parts,  muscles,  nerves  the  viscera,  and  every 
other  part,  except  the  fluids.  See  Bone., 
Cartilage,  Ligament,  Muscle,  Artery,  Vein, 
Nerve,  Lymphatics,  fyc. 

II.  The  fluids  are  very  various.  See 
Fluids  of  the  Body. 

Anatomy  demonstrates  the  structure  ol 
the  various  parts  of  which  the  human 
body  consists.  Chemistry  has,  of  late, 
made  great  progress  towards  ascertaining 
its  principles  and  elements,  which  are  as 
follows  : — 

The  constituent  principles  of  man  are— 
1.  The  water,  which  constitutes  the  greatest, 
part  of  the  humours,  and  is  the  vehicle  of 
the  other  principles.  2.  The  animal  gas, 
which  consists  of  carburetted  hydrogen, 
and  is  found,  not  only  in  the  blood,  but  in 
all  the  other  fluids.  3.  The  inflammable, 
nas,  emitted  from  the  large  intestines,  in 
)lat a.  4.  The  animal  gluten,  which  consists 
of  carbon  and  azote,  and  forms  the  fibres  ot 
the  solid  purts ;  the  caseous  portion  ol  the 
milk;  and  the  principal  part  of  the  cruor 
of  the  blood.  5.  The  albumen,  present  in 
the  serum  of  blood.  6.  The  jelly,  found  in 
the  scrum  of  the  blood;  lymph  of  the 
lymphatic  vessels,  and  other  fluids.  7.  The 
cruor,  which  is  the  animal  gluten  impreg- 
nated with  iron.  8.  The  mucus,  which 
lubricates  the  prima  via; ;  the  aerial  sur- 
faces of  the  lungs ;  the  parts  ol  generation, 
and  the  urinary  passages.  9.  The  animal. 
oil  which  fills  the  cells  of  the  adipose  irtem- 
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brane.  10.  The  resin,  found  in  the  biic. 
11.  The  scbacic  acid,  which  is  present  in 
animal  oil.     12.  The  phosphoric  acids  which 

enters  into  the  composition  of  the  animal 
earth  of  the  bones,  and  some  of  the  salts 
of  the  urine.  13.  The  saclaclic  aeid,  in  the 
sugar  of  the  serum  of  the  milk.  14.  The 
sugar,  latent  in  the  serum  of  the  milk.  15. 
The  animal  earth,  which  is  phosphate  of 
lime,  and  not  only  forms  the  greatest  part  of 
the  bones,  but  also  is  found  in  the  fibres  of 
the  soft  parts,  and  in  all  the  fluids.  16. 
Phosphate  of  ammonia,  and,  17.  Phosphate 
of  soda,  both  of  which  are  detected  in  the 
urine.  18.  Culinary  salt,  obtained  from 
the  urine,  gastric  juice,  and  other  hu- 
mours. 

The  elementary  principles  of  our  body, 
hitherto  known,  are,  1.  Asote,  an  element 
which,  combined  with  hydrogen,  constitutes 
volatile  alkali ;  whh  the  matter  of  heat, 
azotic  air  ;  with  carbon,  the  gluten  of  ani- 
mal fibres.  Asote  is  the  primary  element  of 
the  animal  body,  for  it  may  be  extracted 
from  almost  every  part  of  the  animal ;  the 
mucus,  jelly,  membranes,  tendons,  liga- 
ments and  cartilages,  afford  it  in  a  less 
degree  :  the  lymph,  serum  of  the  blood,  the 
water  of  hydropic  patients,  the  liquor 
amnii,  and  cheese,  give  out  more ;  the 
greatest  quantity  is  obtained  from  the  co- 
agulable  lymph  of  the  blood,  and  from  mus- 
cle. The  flesh  of  young  animals  contains 
less  than  that  of  old :  and  it  is  in  graater 
quantity  in  sarcophagous,  than  in  the  flesh 
of  phytophagous  animals  and  fish.  2.  The 
matter  of  heat,  which  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  both  solids  and  fluids,  and  which, 
in  a  separate  form,  constitutes  the  animal 
heat.  3.  The  matter  of  light,  which,  in  its 
free  state,  produces  vision,  and,  when  com- 
pounded, enters  as  an  element  into  the  com- 
position of  oil  and  all  other  inflammable 
parts.  The  eyes  of  animals,  which  shine  in 
the  night-time,  owe  this  property  to  the  mat- 
ter of  light.  4.  The  electric  matter,  which 
enters  into  all  bodies,  and  affords  the  phe- 
nomena of  animal  electricity.  5.  Oxygen, 
which,  in  combination  with  the  matter  of 
heat,  constitutes  vital  air;  with  hydrogen, 
forms  water  ;  with  acescent  bases,  the  acid 
salts  of  our  fluids.  6.  Hydrogen,  which, 
combine  1  with  oxygen,  forms  water;  with 
azote,  volatile  alkali ;  with  the  matter  of 
heat,  inflammable  air,  which  is  emitted 
fro  n  the  large  intestines  ;  and  with  carbon, 
animal  gas;  and  lastly,  combined  with  car- 
bon, and  the  scbacic  acid,  constitutes  the 
oil  of  the  adipose  membrane.  7.  Curbon, 
which,  in  combination  with  hydrogen  and 
the  sebacic  acid,  constitutes  the  oil  of  the 
adipos?  membrane ;  with  hydrogen  alone, 
animal  gas;  with  azote,  animal  gluten.  8. 
Sulphur,  which,  combined  with  inflammable 
air,  constitutes  the  hepatic  air  that  exhales 
from  muscular  fibres,  hair,  incubated  eggs, 
animal  Huten.  and,  according  to  Lavoisier. 


human  excrement.  9.  Phosphorus,  vtu4 
with  oxygen,  forms  the  phosphoric  acid ; 
and,  with  inflammable  air,  phosphuretted 
hydrogen.  The  lucid  sweat  of  some  men. 
the  phosphorescence,  or  light,  given  out  by 
the  putrefying  bodies  of  some  animals,  and 
the  phosphorus  obtained  from  cheese,  and 
human  bones,  sufficiently  show  that  phos- 
phorus constitutes  an  element  of  our  body. 
10.  Soda,  or  the  fixed  mineral  alkali.  U. 
Potash,  or  the  fixed  vegetable  alkali.  Each 
of  these  is  found  in  several  of  the  fluids  of 
the  human  body.  12.  An  earthy  element. 
Of  the  earths,  no  kind  is  so  frequently  de- 
tected as  the  calcareous,  which  is  found  in 
the  bones  and  other  parts.  13.  A  metallic 
element.  Of  so  great  a  number  of  metals, 
iron  and  manganese  alone  are  found  in  an 
organized  body,  Avhether  animal  or  vegeta- 
ble. Iron  is  in  greater  quantity  in  the  flesh 
than  in  the  bones ;  but  in  the  greatest  pro- 
portion in  the  cruor  or  red  part  of  the  blood. 
14.  An  odorous  principle,  perceptible  in  all 
the  animal  fluids :  but  of  a  peculiar  kind  in 
the  human  urine  and  excrements.  15.  The 
nervous  fluid,  or  principle  contained  in  the 
nerves,  and  which  appears  to  be  an  element 
sui  generis,  distinct  from  all  known  fluids, 
and  not  to  be  collected  by  art. 

III.  The  vital  principle.  In  all  solid  and 
fluid  parts  of  a  living  body,  there  exists  an 
element,  with  properties  peculiar  to  itself. 
which  constitutes  life ;  hence  it  is  justly 
called  vital.  This  principle  induces  a  mode 
of  union  in  the  other  elements,  widely 
differing  from  that  which  arises  from  the 
common  laws  of  chemical  affinity.  By  the 
aid  of  this  principle,  nature  produces  the 
animal  fluids,  as  blood,  bile,  semen,  and  the 
rest,  which  can  never  be  produced  by  the 
art  of  chemistry.  But,  if,  in  consequence 
of  death,  the>  laws  of  vital  attraction,  or 
affinity,  cease  to  operate,  then  the  elements, 
recovering  their  former  properties,  become 
again  obedient  to  the  common  laws  of  che- 
mical affinity,  and  enter  into  new  combina- 
tions, from  which,  new  principles,  in  the 
processof  putrefaction,  are  produced.  Thus 
the  hydrogen,  combining  itself  with  the 
azote  forms  volatile  alkali ;  and  the  carbu- 
retted  hydrogen,  with  the  azote,  putrid  air, 
into  which  the  whole  body  is  converted.  It 
also  appears  from  hence,  why  organized 
bodies  alone,  namely,  animal  and  vegetable, 
are  subject  to  putridity  ;  to  which  inorganic 
or  mineral  substances  are  in  no  degree  lia- 
ble, the  latter  not  being  compounded  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  vital  affinity,  but  only 
according  to  those  of  chemical  affinity.  For 
the  fatiscense,  or  resolution  of  pyrites,  or 
sulphuret  of  iron,  in  atmospheric  air,  is  not 
putrefaction  but  only  the  oxygen,  furnished 
by  the  air,  combining  with  the  sulphur,  and 
forming  iron  and  sulphate  of  iron. 

Fire,  as  well  as  putridity,  separates  the 
constituent  principles  of  animal  bodies  into 
their  elements  :  but  these,  by  a  peculiar  lav. 
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under  the  action  of  fire,  again  combine  in  a 
different  manner,  and  form  peculiar  consti- 
tuent principles,  called  the  products  of  fire. 
Thus  the  hydrogen,  combining  with  azote, 
is  changed  into  volatile  alkali :  but  with  a 
large  proportion  of  carbon,  it  forms  empy- 
reumatic  oil.  From  what  has  hitherto  been 
said,  it  will  also  appear,  that  th<  true  con- 
stituent principles  of  the  animal  body  can- 
not be  detected,  either  by  putrefaction  or  the 
action  of  fire ;  for  by  these  means  we  only 
discover  the  elements  of  those  principles. 
Thus,  whenever  volatile  alkali  is  found  to  be 
generated,  azote  and  hydrogen  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  present  in  the  natural 
state  of  the  animal  substance  ;  and  when 
cmpyreumatic  oil  is  obtained,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded it  is  furnished  by  the  hydrogen  and 
carbon  of  the  animal  part. 

Ma'naca.  A  Brazil  shrub,  whose  root  is 
powerfully  emetic  and  cathartic. 

Ma'a'coron.  According  to  Oribasius,  a 
kind  of  sugar,  which  is  found  in  a  sort  of 
cane. 

Mancura'iva.     The  origanum  vulgare. 

MANDI'BULA.  (From  mando,  to 
chew.)  The  lower  jaw.  See  Maxilla  in- 
ferior. 

Mandra'gora.  (From  /unvJpx,  a  den, 
and  ttyupus,  to  collect ;  because  it  grows 
ubout  caves  and  dens  of  beasts  ;  or  from  the 
German  man  dragen,  bearing  man.)  See 
•  Itropa. 

Mandragori'tes.  (From  fjtzvJptyspa, 
the  mandrake.)  Wine,  in  which  the  roots 
of  the  male  mandrake  are  infused. 

Mandrake.     See  Jltropa. 

Manduca'tor.  (From  mandueo,  to 
chew.)  The  muscles  which  perform  the 
action  of  chewing. 

Ma'jvga.     (Indian )     The  mango-tree. 

MANGANESE.  This  metallic  sub- 
stance seems,  after  iron,  to  be  the  most  fre- 
quently diffused  metal  through  the  earth ; 
its  ores  are  very  common.  As  a  peculiar 
metal,  it  was  first  noticed  by  Gahn  and 
Schcele,  in  the  years  1774  and  1777.  It  is 
always  found  in  the  state  of  an  oxid,  varying 
in  the  degree  of  oxidizement.  La  Pe- 
rouse  affirmed  that  he  had  found  manga- 
nese in  a  metallic  state;  but  there  was  pro- 
bably some  mistake  in  his  observation.  The 
ores  are  distinguished  into  gray  oxid  of 
manganese,  black  oxid  of  manganese,  reddish 
white  oxide  of  manganese,  and  carbonate  of 
manganese.  All  theto  combinations  have  an 
earthy  texture  ;  they  are  very  ponderous ; 
they  occur  both  amorphous  and  crystallized ; 
and  generally  contain  a  large  quantity  of  iron. 
Their  colour  is  black,  blackish  brown, 
or  gray,  seldom  white.  They  soil  the  fingers 
like  soot.  They  are  sometimes  crystallized 
in  prisms,  tetrahedral,  rhomboidal,  or  stri- 
ated. 

Properties. — Manganese  is  of  a  whitish 
gray  colour.      It-    fracture   is  granulated, 


irregular,  and  uneven.  It  is  01  a  metallic 
brilliancy,  which  it,  however,  soon  loses  in 
the  air.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  8.  It 
is  very  hard,  and  extremely  brittle.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  refractory  metals,  and  most 
difficult  to  fuse,  requiring  at  least  160°  of 
Wedgewood's  pyrometer.  Its  attraction  of 
oxygen  is  so  rapid,  that  exposure  to  the  air 
is  sufficient  to  render  it  red,  brown,  black, 
and  friable,  in  a  very  short  time  ;  it  can, 
therefore,  only  be  kept  under  water,  oil,  or 
ardent  spirit.  It  is  the  most  combustible  of 
all  the  metals.  It  decomposes  water,  by 
means  of  heat,  very  rapidly,  as  well  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  metallic  oxids.  It  decom- 
poses sulphuric  acid.  It  is  soluble  in  nitric 
acid.  It  is  fusible  with  earths,  and  colours 
them  brown,  violet,  or  red,  according  to  its 
state  of  oxydizement.  It  frees  from  colour 
glasses  tinged  by  iron.  It  does  not  readily 
unite  with  sulphur.  It  combines  with  phos- 
phorus. It  unites  with  gold,  silver,  and  cop- 
per, and  renders  them  brittle.  It  unites  to 
arsenic  in  close  vessels,  but  does  not  enter 
into  union  with  mercury.  It  forms  three 
differently  coloured  oxids,  by  combining  with 
different  proportions  of  oxygen. 

Method   of   obtaining    Manganese This 

metal  is  obtained  by  mixing  the  black  oxid, 
finely  powdered,  with  pitch  ;  making  it  into 
a  ball,  and  putting  this  into  a  crucible,  with 
powdered  charcoal,  one-tenth  of  an  inch 
thick  at  the  sides,  and  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
deep  at  the  bottom.  The  empty  space  is 
then  to  be  filled  with  powdered  charcoal ;  n. 
cover  is  to  be  luted  on ;  and  the  cru- 
cible exposed,  for  an  hour,  to  the  strongest 
heat  that  can  be  raised.  Or,  digest  the 
black  oxid  of  manganese  repeatedly,  with 
the  addition  of  one-sixteenth  of  sugar,  in 
nitric  acid;  dilute  the  mixture  with  three 
times  its  bulk  of  water  ;  filter  it,  and  de- 
compose it  by  the  addition  of  potash;  col- 
lect the  precipitate,  form  it  into  a  paste  with 
oil,  and  put  it  into  a  crucible,  well  lined 
with  charcoal.  Expose  the  crucible  for  at 
least  two  hours  to  the  strongest  heat  of  a 
forge. 

Manganese  may-  also  be  obtained  in  the 
following  manner : 

Prepare  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphp.t/- 
of  manganese,  bring  it  to  a  boiling  heat, 
and  add  to  it,  gradually,  a  solution  of  tar- 
trate of  potash,  until  no  further  precipitate 
ensues ;  then  filter  the  solution,  and  wash 
the  precipitate  in  water,  and  when  dry, 
make  it  into  a  paste  with  oil,  and  proceed 
as  before. 

In  this  process,  the  sulphuric  acid  unites  to 
the  potash,  and  forms  sulphate  of  potash,  and 
the  tartaric  acid  joins  to  the  oxyd  of  manga- 
nese, and  forms  a  tartrate  of  manganese, 
which  is  decomposable  by  heat. 

Mangel  wursei..  The  root  of  scarcity. 
A  plant  of  great  importance,  as  a  substitute 
for  bread  in  periods  of  famine.    It  has  not. 
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however,  succeeded  so  well  in  this  country 
as  in  Germany.  It  is  properly  a  species  of 
beet. 

MANGET,  John  James,  was  bom  at 
Geneva  in  1652.  He  originally  studied  for 
the  clerical  profession,  but,  after  five  years' 
labour,  his  inclination  to  medical  pursuits 
prevailed,  and  he  made  such  progress,  with- 
out the  aid  of  any  teacher,  that  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  degree  of  doctor  at  Valence  in 
1678.  Ke  then  commenced  practice  in  his 
native  city,  and  obtained  considereable  re- 
putation, and  refused  many  invitations  to  go 
to  other  countries.  In  1699  he  was  ap- 
pointed chief  physician  to  Frederick  III. 
afterward  first  king  of  Prussia.  In  his 
literary  labours  he  was  indefatigable  even  to 
the  end  of  his  life,  which  terminated  in  his 
91st  year.  Among  the  numerous  works  of 
compilation,  executed  by  him,  originality  is 
not  to  be  expected ;  nor  are  they  remarkable 
for  judgment  or  accuracy,  though  still  some- 
times used  for  reference.  He  published 
ample  collections  on  almost  every  subject 
connected  with  medicine,  besides  improved 
editions  of  the  works  of  others ;  but  the 
most  important  of  his  productions  is  entitled 
"Bibliotheca  Scriptorum  Medicorum  vete- 
rum  et  recentiorum,"  at  Which  he  laboured 
when  at  least  eighty  years  of  age. 

Mangi'fera.  (From  Mango,  the  name 
of  the  fruit  which  it  bears.)  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Pentandria.  Order,  Monogynia.  The 
Mango-tree. 

Mangi'fera  I'ndica.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  mango-tree,  which  is  cultivated 
all  over  Asia.  Mangos,  when  ripe,  are  juicy, 
of  a  good  flavour,  and  so  fragrant  as  to  per- 
fume the  air  to  a  considerable  distance. 
They  are  eaten  either  raw  or  preserved  with 
su^ar.  Their  taste  is  so  luscious,  that  they 
soon  pall  the  appetite.  The  unripe  fruits  are 
pickled  in  the  milk  of  the  cocoa-nut  that  has 
stood  until  sour,  with  salt,  capsicum,  and  gar- 
lick.  From  the  expressed  juice  is  prepared 
a  wine ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  kernel  can 
be  reduced  to  an  excellent  flour  for  the 
making  of  bread. 

Mango.     See  Mangifera  indica. 

Mangostana.  i 

Mangosteen.  >See  GarcivUt. 

Manxosteen  bark.       ) 

MA'NIA.  (From  y.aivofA*i,  to  rage.) 
Raving  or  furious  madness.  A  genus  of 
disease  in  the  class  neuroses,  and  order 
vesanice,  of  Cullen.  The  definition  of 
mania  is,  delirium,  unaccompanied  with 
fever;  but  this  does  not  seem  altogether 
correct ;  as  a  delirium  may  prevail  without 
any  frequency  of  pulse,  or  fever ;  as  hap- 
pens sometimes  with  women  in  the  hysteric 
disease.  In  mania,  the  mind  is  not  perfectly 
master  of  all  its  functions ;  its  receives  im- 
pressions from  the  senses,  which  are  very 
different  from  those  produced  in  health:  the 
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judgment  and  memory  are  both  lost,  oi 
paired,  and  the  irritability  of  the  body  i 
much  diminished,  being  capable,  aa  is  sup 
posed,  of  resisting  the  usual  morbid  effects 
of  cold,  hunger,  and  watching,  and  beinj; 
likewise  less  susceptible  of  other  disi 
than  before. 

Mania  may  be  said  to  be  a  false  per- 
ception of  things,  marked  by  an  incohe- 
rence, or  raving,  and  a  resistance  of  the 
passions  to  the  command  of  the  will,  ac- 
companied, for  the  most  part,  with  a  vio- 
lence of  action,  and  furious  resentment  at 
restraint. 

There  are  two  species  of  madness,  viz.  the 
melancholic  and  furious. 

Madness  is  occasioned  by  affections  of 
the  mind,  such  as  anxiety,  grief,  love, 
religion,  terror,  or  enthusiasm;  the  fre- 
quent and  uncurbed  indulgence  in  any 
passion,  or  emotion,  and  by  abstruse  stu- 
dy. In  short,  it  may  be  produced  by  any 
thing  that  affects  the  mind  so  forcibly  as  to 
take  off'  its  attention  from  all  other  affairs. 
Violent  exercise,  frequent  intoxication,  a 
sedentary  life,  the  suppression  of  periodical 
and  occasional  discharges  and  secretions, 
excessive  evacuations,  and  paralytic  seiz- 
ures, are  likewise  enumerated  as  remote 
causes.  Certain  diseases  of  the  febrile 
kind  have  been  found  to  occasion  madness, 
where  their  action  has  been  very  violent. 
In  some  cases  it  proceeds  from  an  heredi- 
tary predisposition.  Two  constitutions 
are  particularly  the  victims  of  madness; 
the  sanguine  and  melancholic :  by  the  dif- 
ference of  which  its  appearance  is  some- 
what modified.  Each  species  of  mania  is 
accompanied  with  particular  symptoms. 
Those  which  attend  on  the  melancholic  are 
sadness,  dejection  of  spirits,  and  its  at- 
tendants. Those  which  accompany  an  at- 
tack of  furious  madness,  are  severe  pains 
in  the  head,  redness  of  the  face,  noise  in 
the  ears,  wildness  of  the  countenance,  roll- 
ing and  glistening  of  the  eyes,  grinding  of 
the  teeth,  loud  roaring,  violent  exertion  oi 
strength,  absurd  incoherent  discourse,  un- 
accountable malice  to  certain  persons, 
particularly  to  the  nearest  relatives  and 
friends,  a  dislike  to  such  places  and  scenes 
as  form'erly  afforded  particular  pleasure,  a 
diminution  of  the  irritability  of  the  body, 
with  respect  to  the  morbid  effects  of  cold, 
hunger,  and  watching,  together  with  a  full, 
quick  pulse. 

Mania  comes  on  at  different  periods  of  hie; 
but  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  it  makes 
its  attack  between  thirty  and  forty  years  of 
age.  Females  appear  to  be  more  subject  to 
mania  than  males. 

Dissections  of  maniacal  cases,  Dr.  Tho- 
mas observes,  most  generally  show  an  ef- 
fusion of  water  into  the  cavities  of  the 
brain;  but,  in  some  cases,  we  are  able  to 
discover    evident    marks    of  previous   u> 
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nation,  such  as  thickening  and  opacity 
pf  the  tunica  arachnoides  and  pia  mater. 
fn  a  few  instances  a  preternatural  hardness  of 
the  substance  of  the  brain. 

From  Dr.  Greeting's  observations,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  skulls  of  the  greater  number 
ich  persons  are  commonly  very  thick. 
Some  he  found  of  a  most  extraordinary  de- 
cree of  thickness  ;  but  it  appears  that  the 
greater  number  of  insane  people  die  of 
atrophy  and  hydrothorax. 

The  treatment  of  madness  is  partly  cor- 
poreal, partly  mental.  The  leading  indica- 
tions under  the  first  head  are  to  diminish 
vascular  or  nervous  excitement  when  ex- 
cessive, as  in  mania  ;  to  increase  them  when 
defective,  as  in  melancholia  ;  at  the  same 
time  guarding  against  the  several  exciting 
causes,  and  removing  any  obvious  fault  in 
the  constitution,  or  in  particular  parts,  by 
which  the  brain  may  be  sympathetically 
affected.  Among  the  most  powerful  means 
of  lessening  excitement  is  the  abstraction 
of  blood,  which  freely  practised  has  been 
often  an  effectual  remedy  in  recent  cases 
and  robust  habits  ;  but  repeated  small  bleed- 
ings are  rather  likely  to  confirm  the  disease  ; 
and  in  those,  who  have  long  laboured  under 
it,  the  object  should  merely  be  to  obviate 
dangerous  accumulation  in  the  head,  by  oc- 
casionally withdrawing  the  requisite  quan- 
tity locally.  Purging  is  much  more  ex- 
tensively applicable;  where  the  strength 
will  admit,  it  may  be  useful  to  make  very 
large  evacuations  in  this  way  ;  and  in  all 
cases  it  should  be  a  rule  to  procure  regular 
discharges  from  the  bowels,  which  are  ge- 
nerally torpid.  Calomel  is  mostly  proper, 
as  it  may  evacuate  bile  more  freely,  and 
have  other  beneficial  effects  ;  but  it  usually 
requires  the  assistance  of  other  cathartics, 
The  application  of  cold  to  the  head  is  ma- 
lerially  serviceable  under  increased  excite- 
ment, and  some  have  advised  it  to  the 
body  generally  ;  at  any  rate,  the  accumu- 
lation of  heat  should  be  avoided,  and  the 
antiphlogistic  regimen  steadily  observed. 
Emetics  have  sometimes  had  a  good  effect, 
especially  as  influencing  the  mind  of  the 
patient;  but  to  diminish  excitement,  and 
induce  diaphoresis,  it  will  generally  be  bet- 
ter to  <?ive  merely  nauseating  doses;  and 
occasionally  their  operation  may  be  pro- 
moted by  the  tepid  bath  ;  even  the  hot  fcuth 
has  been  found  useful,  producing  great 
relaxation,  and  rendering  the  patient  more 
tractable.  J  )igitalis  may  be  employed  with 
advantage  from  its  sedative  power,  exerted 
i  Specially  on  the  circulation,  pushing  it 
till  some"  obvious  effect  is  produced.  Nar- 
cotics, particularly  opium,  have  been  much 
U9ed,  but  certainly  arc  not  indiscriminately 
proper  ;  where  there  ia  fulness  of  the  ves- 
if  the  head,  they  may  even  do  mischief; 
and  where  organic  disease  exists,  they  will 
probably  only  palliate;  whenever  resorted 
to,  the  dose  "should  be  large,  such  as  may 
leep.  and   if    no  mitigation  of    llu 


disease  appear,  it  may  be  better  not  to  per- 
severe in  them.  Camphor  has  been  some- 
times decidedly  useful,  carried  gradually 
to  a  very  considerable  extent.  Blisters  and 
other  means  of  lessening  fulness  and  irrita- 
tion in  the  brain,  should  not  be  neglected, 
where  circumstances  indicate  tbeir  use. — In 
the  melancholic,  on,  the  other  hand,  where 
there  is  rather  a  deficiency  of  excitement,  it 
is  necessary  to  direct  a  more  generous  diet, 
nutritious  and  easy  of  digestion,  as  the  sto- 
mach is  usually  weak,  with  a  moderate 
quantity  of  some  fermented  liquor,  and 
medicines  of  a  tonic  or  even  stimulant  na- 
ture, especially  ammonia,  to  relieve  flatu- 
lence and  acidity.  Attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  bowels,  and  to  maintain  the 
function  of  the  skin,  &c.  The  utility  of 
the  cold  bath  seems  questionable  in  melan- 
cholies ;  though,  it  may  occasionally  arrest 
a  paroxysm  of  mania.  Regular  exercise 
may  contribute  materially  to  improve  the 
health ;  and  even  hard  labour  has  been 
often  signally  useful  in  a  convalescent  state, 
particularly  to  those  accustomed  to  it.  If 
the  mental  derangement  supervened  on  the 
stoppage  of  any  evacuation,  or  the  metasta- 
sis of  any  other  disorder ;  or  appear  con- 
nected with  a  scrophulous  or  syphilitic  taint ; 
proper  remedies  to  restore  the  former,  or 
remove  the  latter,  should  be  exhibited  :  and 
in  some  instances,  trepanning  has  relieved 
the  brain  from  local  irritation.  In  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  insane,  it  is  necessary  to 
inspire  a  certain  degree  of  awe  from  a  con- 
viction of  superior  power,  and  at  the  same 
time  seek  to  gain  their  confidence  and  af- 
fection by  steadiness  and  humanity.  Some 
restraint  is  often  necessary  for  the  security 
of  the  patient,  or  of  others,  carefully  watch- 
ing, or  even  confining  them,  if  they  threaten 
the  lives  of  their  attendants.  When  they 
refuse  to  take  food,  or  medicine,  or  any 
thing  which  appears  absolutely  necessary, 
coercion  is  proper,  and  sometimes  these  ca- 
prices may  be  overcome  by  stratagem  ;  or 
exciting  uneasy  sensations  by  the  motion  of 
a  swing,  whirling  chair,  &c.  In  order  to 
remove  any  deranged  association  of  ideas, 
it  will  be  right  to  endeavour  to  occupy  their 
minds  with  some  agreeable  and  regular 
train  of  thought,  cheerful  music,  poetry, 
narrative,  the  elementary  parts  of  geometry, 
&c.  according  to  their  previous  inclinations  ; 
to  lead  them  gradually  to  their  former  ha- 
bits, and  the  society  of  their  friends,  engage 
them  in  rural  sports,  take  them  to  public 
amusements,  the  watering  places,  &c.  but 
with  as  little  appearance  of  design  as  possi- 
ble. 

JMa'nihot.     Thejatropha  manihot. 
JlAM'rrn's.        (Quorf    manum    impleat, 
because  it  fills  the  hand.)     A  handful. 

Manjapu'mbram.       A  common  tree  in 
the    West  Indies,  the  flowers  of  which   are 
distilled,  and    the    water    used    against  in 
flammations  of  the  eyes. 

MA'NNA.    ("From  mano,  a  gift,  Svr.  i"1- 
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being  the  food  given  by  God  to  tlie  children 
oflsrael  in  the  wilderness ;  or  from  muhna, 
what  is  it?  an  exclamation  occasioned  by 
their  wonder  at  its  appearance.)  See 
Fraxinus. 

Ma'nna  Briganti'aca.  A  species  of 
manna  brought  from  Brianconois  in  Dau- 
phiny. 

Ma'nna  Calabri'na.     Calabrian  manna. 

Ma'jvna  canula'ta.  Flaky  manna,  or 
manna  concreted  on  straw,  or  chips. 

Ma'nna  secu'nda.  An  inferior  or  se- 
cond sort  of  manna. 

Ma'nna  thu'ris.  A  coarse  powder  of 
olibanum. 

Manni'fera  a'rbor.  (From  manna, 
and/ero,  to  bear.)     The  fraxinus  ornus. 

Manso'rius.  (From  mando,  to  chew.) 
The  masseter  muscle. 

Manti'le.     The  name  of  a  bandage. 

Ma'nus  pel  A  name  of  a  resolvent 
plaster,  which  is  described  by  Lemery. 
Also  for  opium. 

Maple.     See  Acer  pseudoplatanvs. 

Mira'nda.  A  species  of  myrtle,  grow- 
ing in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  a  decoction  of 
the  leaves  of  which  is  said  to  be  excellent 
against  the  venereal  disease. 

MARA'NTA.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class, 
Monandria.     Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  name  of  the  Indian  arrow-root. 

There  are  three  species  of  Maranta,  the 
Aurundinacea,  Galanga,  and  Comesa,  all  of 
them  herbaceous,  perennial,  exotics  of  the 
Indies,  kept  here  in  hot-houses  for  curio- 
sity; they  have  thick,  knotty,  creeping 
roots,  crowned  with  long,  broad  arundina- 
ceous  leaves,  ending  in  points,  and  upright 
stalks  half  a  yard  high,  terminated  by 
bunches  of  monopetalous,  ringent,  five- 
parted  flowers.  They  are  propagated  by 
parting  the  roots  in  spring,  and  planting 
them  in  pots  of  light  rich  earth,  and  then 
plunging  them  in  the  bark-bed. 

Ma'ranta  arundina'cea.  The  root  of 
this  species  commonly  called  arrow-root,  is 
used  by  the  Indians  to  extract  the  virus 
communicated  by  their  poisoned  arrows, 
from  whence  it  has  obtained  its  name.  It 
is  cultivated  in  gardens  and  provision- 
"•rounds  in  the  West  Indies  ;  and  the  starch 
is  obtained  from  it  by  the  following  process  : 
The  roots,  when  a  year  old,  are  dug  up, 
well  washed  in  water,  and  then  beaten  in  a 
large  deep  wooden  mortar  to  a  pulp ;  this 
is  thrown  into  a  large  tub  of  clean  water  : 
the  whole  is  then  well  stirred,  and  the  fibrous 
part  wrung  out  by  the  hands,  and  thrown 
away.  The  milky  liquor  being  passed 
1  hrough  a  hair  sieve,  or  coarse  cloth,  is  suf- 
fered to  settle,  and  the  clear  water  drained 
off.  At  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  is  a  white 
mass,  which  is  again  mixed  with  clean 
water,  and  drained  :  lastly,  the  nias<  is 
dried  on  sheets  in  the  sun,  and  is  pure 
starch. 

\rrow-root    contains,  in    small    bulk,    a 


greater  proportion  of  nourishment  than  any 
other  yet  known.  The  powder,  boiled  in 
water,  forms  a  very  pleasant  transparent 
jelly,  very  superior  to  that  of  sago  or  ta- 
pioca :  and  is  much  recommended  as  a 
nutritious  diet  for  children  and  invalids. 
The  jelly  is  made  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  to  a  dessert-spoonful  of  powder,  add 
as  much  cold  water  as  will  make  it  into  a 
paste  ;  then  pour  on  half  a  pint  of  boil- 
ing water  :  stir  it  briskly  and  boil  it  a 
few  minutes,  when  it  will  become  a  clear 
smooth  jelly  ;  a  little  sugar  and  sherry  wine 
may  be  added  for  debilitated  patients,  but 
for  infants  a  drop  or  two  of  essence  of  cara- 
way-seeds, or  cinnamon,  is  preferable,  wine 
being  very  liable  to  become  ascescent  in  the 
stomachs  of  infants,  and  thus  disagree  with 
the  bowels.  Fresh  milk,  either  alone  or 
diluted  with  water,  may  be  substituted  for 
the  water.  For  very  debilitated  frames, 
and  especially  for  ricketty  children,  this 
jelly,  blended  with  an  animal  jelly,  as  that 
of  the  stag's-horn,  (rasuraz  cornu  cervi,) 
affords  a  more  nutritious  diet  than  arrow- 
root alone,  which  may  be  done  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  Boil  half  an  ounce  of 
stag's-horn  shavings,  in  a  pint  of  water,  for 
fifteen  minutes  ;  then  strain,  and  add  two 
dessert- spoonsful  of  arrow-root  powder,  pre- 
viously well  mixed  with  a  tea-cupful  of 
water  ;  stir  them  briskly  together,  and  boil 
them  for  a  few  minutes.  If  the  child 
should  be  much  troubled  with  flatulency, 
two  or  three  drops  of  essence  of  caraway- 
seeds,  or  a  little  grated  nutmeg  may  be 
added  ;  but  for  adults,  port  wine,  or  brandy, 
Avill  answer  best. 

Mara'nta  Gala'nga.  The  smaller  ga- 
langal.  The  roots  of  this  plant  are  used 
medicinally ;  two  kinds  of  galangal  are  men- 
tioned in  the  pharmacopoeias  :  the  greater 
galangal  obtained  from  the  Kampferia  ga- 
langa, of  Linnseus,  and  the  smaller  galan- 
gal, the  root  of  the  Maranta  galanga;  cau- 
lino  simplici  foliis  lantcolalis  subsessilibu.i 
of  Linnaeus.  The  dried  root  is  brought 
from  China,  in  pieces  from  an  inch  to  two 
in  length,  scarcely  half  so  thick,  branched, 
full  of  knots  and  joints,  with  several  circu- 
lar rings,  of  a  reddish-brown  colour  on  the 
outside,  and  brownish  within.  It  has  an 
aromatic  smell,  not  very  grateful,  and  an 
unpleasant,  bitterish,  hot,  biting  taste.  It 
was  formerly  much  used  as  a  warm  sto- 
machic bitter,  and  generally  ordered  in  bit- 
ter infusions.  It  is  now,  however,  seldom 
employed. 

MARA'SMUS.  (From  /u*paiw,  to  grow 
lean.)  Atrophia.  Emaciation.  A  wasting 
away  of  the  flesh,  without  fever  or  apparent 
disease.     See  Atrophy. 

Marathri'tes,  (From  pap*()fn>v,  fen- 
nel.) A  vinous  infusion  of  fennel  ;  or  wine 
impregnated  with  fennel. 

Mauathrophy'uum.  (From  ^ap«6/w. 
fennel,  and  ifvxMi,  a  leaf;  so  named  be- 
cause   its    leavp°    re-emble    thn«p    of     tlu 
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•;*muioii  fennel.  See  Peucedanum  offici- 
nale. 

Mara'thrcm.  (From  fAapanu,  to  wither, 
90  called  because  its  stalk  and  flowers  wither 
in  the  autumn.)     See  Ane.thum  fanvculum. 

Mara'thrum  sylve'stre.  See  Pcu- 
cedanum. 

Marble.  Powdered  marble,  which  is 
a  carbonate  of  lime,  is  used  in  pneumatic 
medicine,  to  give  out  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Marcasite.     See  Bismuth. 

Marcasi'ta.  (From  marcasite,  Germ.) 
See  Bismuth. 

Marcha'ntia  polymo'rpha.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  liver-wort.  Hepatiea 
terrestris.  Jtcoraria.  This  plant  is  very  com- 
mon in  this  country.  It  has  a  penetrating 
though  mild  pungency,  and  bitter  taste, 
sinking,  as  it  were,  into  the  tongue.  It  is 
recommended  as  an  aperient,  resolvent, 
and  antiscorbutic,  and,  though  seldom  used, 
in  this  country,  appears  to  be  a  plant  of  no 
inconsiderable  virtue. 

MARCO'RES.  (From  marceo,  to  be- 
come lean.)  Universal  emaciation.  The 
first  order  in  the  class  cachexia;,  of  Cullen's 
Nosology. 

Mareslail.     See  Hippuris  vulgaris. 

MARGARI'TA.  (From  margalith, 
Rab.) 

1.  The  pearl.  Perla.  Unio.  A  small, 
calcareous  concretion,  of  a  bright  transpa- 
rent whiteness,  found  on  the  inside  of  the 
shell,  Concha  margaritifera,  of  Linnaeus,  or 
mother-of-pearl  fish.  Pearls  were  formerly 
exhibited  as  antacids. 

2.  A  tumour  upon  the  eye  resembling  a 
pearl. 

Marigold,  marsh.  Caltha  paluslris,  of 
Linnaeus.  The  flower-buds  of  this  very 
common  plant  may  be  pickled  as  a  good 
substitute  for  capers. 

Marine  acid.     See  Muriatic  acid. 

Marine  salt.     See  Soda:  murias. 

Maripe'kdam.  A  plant  in  the  island  of 
St.  Domingo :  its  tops  are  distilled,  and 
thus  a  water  is  obtained,  which  is  held  in 
great  esteem  against  pains  in  the  stomach. 

Mari'sca.  An  excrescence  about  the 
anus,  or  the  piles  in  a  state  of  tumefaction, 
the  Hcemorrkois  tuinins,  of  Cullen. 

Mari'sicum.     The  mercurialis  fruticosa. 

Marjoram,  sweet.  See  Origanum  marjo- 
rana. 

Marjoram,  wild.     See  Origanum. 

Marjora'na.     See  Origanum. 

Marmalade.  The  pulp  of  quinces,  or 
any  other  fruit,  boiled  into  a  consistence 
with  honey. 

Marmart'c*.  (From  f**pfxaipu,  to 
shine.  An  appearance  of  sparks,  or  corus- 
cations, flashing  before  the  eyes. 

Marmola'ria.  (From  marmor,  mar- 
ble; so  named  because  it  is  spotted  like 
marble.)  BearVbreach.  See  Acanthus 
mollis. 
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Marmora'ta  au'rium.  (From  marmor.) 

Ear-wax. 

Marmorige.  A  variety  of  the  Pseu- 
doblcpsis  lmaginaria,  in  which  sparks  and 
flashes  of  fire  are  supposed  to  present  them- 
selves. 

Marmo'reus  ta'rtarus.  The  hardest 
species  of  human  calculus.  | 

Maroco'stinum.  A  purgative  extract 
made  of  the  marum  and  costus ;  originally 
made  by  Mindererus. 

MARROW.  Medulla.  The  fat  sub- 
stance secreted  by  the  small  arteries  of  its 
proper  membrane ;  and  contained  in  the 
medullary  cavities  of  the  long  cylindrical 
bones.     See  Bone. 

Marrow,  spinal.     See  Medulla  spinalis. 

Marrubia'strum.  Ballota,  or  stinking 
horehound. 

MARRU'BIUM.  (From  marrob,  a  bitter 
juice,  Heb.)     Horehound. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Didynamia.  Or- 
der, Gi/mnospermia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  com- 
mon white  horehound.  See  Marrubium 
vulgare. 

Marru'bium  album.  See  Marrubium 
vulgare. 

Marru'bium  aly'ssojj.  Alyssum.  Mad- 
wort.     It  is  supposed  to  be  diaphoretic. 

Marru'bium  AauA'TicuM.  Water  hore- 
hound ;  opening,  corroborant. 

Marru'bium  Hispa'mcum.  Mad-wort, 
or  Spanish  horehound.  See  Marrubium 
verlicillatum. 

Marru'bium  ki'grcm  fck'tidum.  The 
black,  stinking  horehou  >ta. 

Marru'bium  verticii.la  tum.  Marru- 
bium hispanicum.  The  base  horehound, 
Galen's  mad- wort. 

Marru'bium  vulga're.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  common  horehound.  Mar- 
rubium album.  Marrubium  dent  Urns  raJy- 
cinis  sUaceis  uncinatis,  of  Linnaeus. — The 
leaves  of  this  indigenous  plant  have  a  mode- 
rately strong  smell  of  the  aromatic  kind,  but. 
not  agreeable;  which,  by  drying,  is  im- 
proved; and  in  keeping  for  some  months  is, 
in  great  part,  dissipated  ;  their  ta=te  is  very 
bitter,  penetrating,  diffusive,  and  durable, 
in  the  mouth.  That  horehound  possesses 
some  share  of  medicinal  power  may  be  in- 
ferred from  its  sensible  qualities ;  but  its  vir- 
tues do  not  appear  to  be  clearly  ascertained. 
It  is  a  favourite  remedy  with  the  common 
people  in  coughs  and  asthmas.  The  usual 
dose  is  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  in 
infusion,  two  or  three  times  a-day.  The 
dose  of  the  extract  is  from  gr.  x.  to  3ss. 

Mars.  The  alchemists  gave  this  name  to 
iron. 

Mars  alkaliza'tus  solu'bilis.  Iron 
and  fixed  alkali. 

Mars  sacchara'tus.  lion  mixed  with 
starch  and  melted  sugar. 
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Ma&s  soli;'bims.    Ferruin  tartarizatum. 

Mars  sulphpra'tcs.  Iron  filings,  and 
sulphur  deflagrated. 

Marseilles  hart-wort.    See  Seseli  tortuosum. 

Marsh-mallow.    See  Althxa. 

Marsh  trefoil.    See  Menyanthus. 

Marsupia'lis.  (Marsupialis,  sc.  museu- 
lus ;  from  mars  upturn,  a  purse,  so  named  from 
its  resemblance.)    See  Obturatur  internus. 

Martagon  lily.  Lilium  martagon,  of 
Linnasus,  who  informs  us  the  root  makes 
part  of  the  daily  food  of  the  Siberians. 

Martial.  Sometimes  used  to  express 
preparations  of  iron,  or  such  as  are  impreg- 
nated therewith  ;  as  the  Martial  Regulus  of 
antimony,  Sec. 

Martia'tcm  ttngue'pjtum.  Soldiers' 
ointment.  Ointment  of  laurel,  rue,  marjo- 
ram, &c. 

Ma'rtis  esse'ntia.  A  solution  of  lead 
in  acid. 

Ma'rtis  limatit'ra  frjEPara'ta.  Pu- 
rified filings  of  iron. 

MARTYN,  John,  was  born  in  1699. 
His  father  being  in  a  mercantile  station  in 
Loudon,  he  was  intended  to  succeed  in 
this,  which  he  does  not  appear  to  have  ne- 
glected ;  but  his  taste  for  literature  led  him 
to  devote  much  of  the  night  to  study.  His 
partiality,  however,  was  particularly  direct- 
ed to  botany,  and  he  made  many  experiments 
on  the  germination  of  seeds,  &c.  When 
about  22  years  of  age,  he  became  secretary 
of  a  botanical  society,  and  proved  one  of 
its  most  active  members :  three  years  after, 
he  was  admitted  into  the  Royal  Society, 
and  many  of  his  papers  appeared  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  of  which  he 
subsequently  took  a  part  in  the  Abridgment. 
At  what  period  he  changed  to  the  medi- 
cal profession  is  not  known.  In  1726,  he 
published  his  tables  of  officinal  plants,  dis- 
posed according  to  Ray's  system.  Having 
given  public  lectures  on  botany  in  London 
with  much  approbation,  he  was  thought 
qualified  to  teach  that  science  at  Cambridge  ; 
and  accordingly,  in  the  following  year,  he 
delivered  the  first  course  ever  heard  in  that 
university.  In  1730,  he  entered  at  Ema- 
nuel college,  with  an  intention  of  graduating 
in  physic  :  but  this  was  soon  abandoned  on 
his  marriage,  and  from  the  necessary  at- 
tendance to  his  profession  in  London.  On 
the  death  of  the  botanical  professor  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mr.  Martyn  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed him  in  the  beginning  of  1733;  but  he 
continued  lecturing  only  two  or  three  years, 
owing  to  the  want  of  sufficient  encourage- 
ment, and  especially  of  a  botanic  garden 
there.  In  1741,  he  published  a  splendid  quar- 
to edition  of  Virgil's  Georgics,  in  which  much 
new  light  was  thrown  on  the  natural  history 
•f  that  author,  Dr.  Halley  having  assisted 
him  in  the  astronomical  part ;  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Bucolics,  on  the  same  plan. 
In    1752.    he    retired    from    practice,    and 


about  nine  years  after  resigned  his  professor- 
ship in  favour  of  his  son,  the  Rev.  Thoi 

Martyn;  in  consequence  of  whose  election 
he  presented  his  botanical  library,  of  above 
200  volumes,  with  Ins  drawings,  herbarium, 
&c.  to  the  university.    He  died  iu  1768. 

Ma'rum  cre'ticum.  See  Teucrium. 
n.arvm. 

Ma'rum  Stri'aciim.  (From  mar,  bitter, 
Heb.)    See  Teucrium  murum. 

Ma'rum  ve'rum.    See  Teucrium  marum. 

Ma'rum  vulga'ke.  See  Thymus  mas- 
tichina. 

Ma'rvisum.    Malmsey  wine. 

Ma'schale.      (Mcur%&x>i.)     The  arm-pit. 

Maschali'ster.  (From  ^air^aA/rJi/i.) 
The  second  vertebra  of  the  back. 

Ma'slach.  A  medicine  of  the  opiate 
kind,  in  use  among  the  Turks. 

Ma'speta.  Maspetum.  The  leaves  of 
the  asafoetida  plant. 

MA*SSA.  (From  fActua-tt,  to  blend  to- 
gether.) A  mass.  A  term  generally  ap- 
plied to  the  compound  out  of  which  pills 
are  to  be  formed. 

Ma'ssa  ca'rnea  jaco  bi  sy'lvii.  See 
Flcror  longus  digitorum  pedis. 

Ma'ssalis.     A  name  for  mercury. 

MASSE'TER.  (From  fAxera-Mfxcu,  to 
chew;  because  it  assists  in  chewing.)  Zi- 
gnmato-maxilloire,  of  Dumas.  A  muscle 
of  the  lower  jaw,  situated  on  the  side  of  the 
face.  It  is  a  short,  thick  muscle,  which 
arises,  by  fleshy  and  tendinous  fibres,  from 
the  lower  edge  of  the  malar  process  of  the 
maxillary  bone,  the  lower  horizontal  edge 
of  the  os  mala,  and  the  lower  edge  of  the 
zygomatic,  process  of  the  temporal  bone,  as 
far  backwards  as  the  eminence  belonging  to 
the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw.  From 
some  little  interruption  in  the  fibres  of  this 
muscle  at  their  origin,  some  writers  de- 
scribe it  as  arising  by  two,  and  others  by 
three,  distinct  portions,  or  heads.  The  two 
layers  of  fibres  of  which  it  seems  to  be  com- 
posed, cross  each  other  as  they  descend,  the 
external  layer  extending  backwards,  and 
the  internal  one  slanting  forwards.  It  is  in- 
serted into  the  basis  of  the  coronoid  process, 
and  into  all  that  part  of  the  lower  jaw  which 
supports  the  coronoid  and  condyloid  pro- 
cesses. Its  use  is  to  raise  the  lower  jaw, 
and,  by  means  of  the  above-mentioned  de- 
cussation, to  move  it  a  little  forwards  and 
backwards  in  the  act  of  chewing. 

Massicot.      Calcined  white  lead. 

Ma'ssot  co'rtex.     See   Cortex  Massor. 

Master  wort.    See  tmperatoria. 

MASTICATION.  (Maslicatio ;  from 
rnastico,  to  chew.)  Chewing.  A  natural 
function.  The  mixing  together  and  dividing 
of  the  particles  of  the  food  in  the  mouth  by 
the  action  of  the  jaws,  tongue,  lips,  and 
cheeks.  By  means  of  this  function,  the 
food  is  lacerated  and  mixed  with  the  saliva 
and  the  mucus  of  the   mouth  and  fauces. 
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and  thus  made  into  a  bole  of  such  a  consis- 
tence as  to  be  formed  into  a  convenient  size 
to  be  swallowed.     See  Deglutition. 

MASTICATORIES.  (Mast icatoria,  sc. 
medicamenta,  from  mastico,  to  chew.)  Such 
medicines  as  are  intended  for  chewing. 

MA'STICHE.  (From  /axto-u,  to  express.) 
Sep  Pistacia  Lcntiscus. 

Mastich-tree.     See  Pistacia  Lcntiscus. 

Mastich,  herb,  common.  See  Thymus 
masticlu  na . 

Mastich,  herb,  Syrian.  See  Teucrium 
marum. 

Mastich,  wood.     See  Pistacia  Lent iscus. 

Mastichel^e'um.  (From  parifp,  mas- 
tich, and  tkxicr,  oil.)     Oil  of  mastich. 

Masti'chia.  (From  f£*s-i%i>,  mastich,  so 
called  because  it  smells  like  mastich.)  Nux 
virginiana,  or  mastich  of  ligon. 

Masti'chiita.  (Dim.  ol  mastiche.')  Mas- 
tichina  galloruni,  marum, or  mastich  thyme. 
See  Thytnus  mastich  inu. 

Mafticot.     See  Massicot. 

Ma'stix.     See  Pistacia  Lcntiscus. 

MASTODY'NIA.  (From     /uxg-oc,    a 

breast,  and  ofuvit,  pain.)  Phlegmon  of  the 
breast  of  women.  This  disease  may  take 
place  at  any  period  of  life,  but  it  most  com- 
monly affects  those  who  give  suck.  It  is 
characterized  by  tumefaction,  tension,  heat, 
redness,  and  pain ;  and  comes  sometimes  in 
both  breasts,  but  most  commonly  in  one. 
Pyrexia  generally  attends  the  disease.  It  is 
sometimes  very  quickly  formed,  and  in  ge- 
neral without  any  thing  preceding  to  show 
it ;  but  now  and  then  a  slight  shivering  is  die 
forerunner.  This  disease  terminates  either 
in  resolution,  in  suppuration,  or  schirrus.  If 
the  disease  is  left  to  itself,  it  generally  termi- 
nates in  suppuration. 

The  causes  which  give  rise  to  this  disease, 
arc  those  which  give  rise  to  rno^t  of  the 
phlegmasia;,  as  cold,  violent  blows,  &rc.  In 
women  who  are  lying-in,  or  giving  suck,  it 
mostly  arises  either  from  a  suppression  of 
the  lochia  or  a  retention  of  milk.  Mastody- 
nia  is  often  of  long1  continuance  ;  it  is  a  very 
painful  disease,  but  it  is  seldom  fatal,  unless 
when  absolutely  neglected,  when  it  may  run 
into  scirrhus,  and  finally  cancer.  The  termi- 
nation of  the  disease  by  gangrene  is  never  to 
lie  apprehended,  at  least  few,  if  any,  have 
Been  the  disease  terminate  in  this  way. 

MASTOID.  (Mastoiditis;  from  /uaroc,  a 
breast,  and  «eJ«,  resemblance.)  1.  Those 
processes  of  bones  are  so  termed  that  are 
shaped  like  the  nipple  of  the  breast. 


2.  1,'he  name  of  a  muscle  which  is  inserted 
into  the  mastoid  process. 

Mastoide'um  fora'mejt.  A  hole  in  the 
temporal  bone  of  the  skull. 

Mastoidk'us  lateralis.  A  name  for 
the  complexus. 

MASTOIDE'VS.  (From  fjLxz-oJhi,  the  mas- 
toid process.)  See  Stcrno-cleido-mastoideus. 

Matali'sta  ra'dix.  A  root  said  to  be 
imported  from  America,  where  it  is  given  as- 
a  purgative,  its  action  being  rather  milder 
than  that  of  jalap. 

MATER.  (Msti-iip,  a  mother.)  Two- 
membranes  of  the  brain  had  this  epithet 
given  them,  by  the  Arabians,  who  thought 
they  gave  origin  to  all  other  membranes  of 
the  body.  See  Dura  mater  and  Pia  mater. 
Also  a  name  of  the  herb  mugwort,  because 
of  its  virtue  in  disorders  of  the  womb. 

Ma'tkr  do'ra.     See  Dura  mater. 

Ma'ter  hbrba'rum.  Artemisia,  or  com- 
mon mugwort. 

Ma'ter  metallo'rum.     Quicksilver. 

Ma'ter  perla'rum.  Mother  of  pearl. 
The  concha  margaritifera. 

Ma'ter  pi'a.     See  Pia  mater. 

Mate'hia  phrla'ta.  If,  instead  of  erys-. 
talizing  the  salts  contained  in  the  liquor  se- 
parated from  diaphoretic  antimony,  an  acid 
be  poured  into  it,  a  white  precipitate  is 
formed,  which  is  nothing  else  but  a  very  re- 
fractory calx  of  antimony. 

Materiato'ra.  Castellus  explains  mor- 
bi  materialurce  to  be  diseases  of  intempe- 
rance. 

MATE'RIA  ME'DICA.  By  this  term  is 
understood  a  general  class  of  substances, 
both  natural  and  artificial,  which  are  used 
in  the  cure  of  diseases. 

Cartheuser,  Newman,  Lewis,  Gleditsch,T 
Linnaeus,  Vogel,  Alston,  and  other  writers 
on  the  Materia  Medica,  have  been  at  much 
labour  to  contrive  arrangements  of  these 
articles.  Some  have  arranged  them  accord- 
ing to  their  natural  resemblances ;  others 
according  to  their  real  or  supposed  virtues  ; 
others  according  to  their  active  constituent 
principles.  These  arrangements  have  their 
peculiar  advantages.  The  first  may  be 
preferred  by  the  natural  historian,  the  se- 
cond by  the  physiologist,  and  the  last  by  the 
chemist.  The  pharmacopoeias  published  by 
the  Colleges  of  Physicians  of  Loudon,  Dub- 
lin, and  Edinburgh,  have  the  articles  of  the 
Materia  Medica  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order,  this  plan  is  also  adopted  by  almost  all 
the  continental  pharmacopoeias. 
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Dr.  Gullea  has  arranged  the  Materia  M*dica  as  follows  :— 
Nutriments,  which  are 
Food, 
Drinks, 
Condiments ; 
^Medicines  which  act  on  the 
fSolids, 

Simple,  as 

Astringents, 
Tonics, 
Emollients, 
Corrosives  ; 
Living,  as 

Stimulants, 
Sedatives, 

Narcotics, 
Refrigtra 
Antispasmodics. 
^Fluids, 
'Producing  u  change  of 
fluidity, 

Attenuants, 
Inspissanh. 
Mixture, 

Correctors  of  Acrimony. 
Demulcents, 
Antacids, 
Antalkalines, 
Antiseptics. 
Evacuants ;  viz. 

Errhines, 
Sialagogues, 
Expectorants* 
Emetics, 
Cathartics, 
Diuretics, 
Diaphoretics, 
Emmenagogv.es. 
The  following  is  the  list  of  articles  which  come  under 


L  NUTRIMENTS. 
«.  Fruits. 

a.  Fresh,  sweet,  acidulous, 
as 

Prune3 

Oranges 

Lemons 

Raspberries 

Red  and  black  currants 

Mulberries 

Grapes,  &c. 

b.  Dried,  swtei,  acidulous,  as 
Raisins 

Currants 

Figs* 
(Z.  Oleraceous  Herbs. 

Water-cresses 

Dandelion 

Parsley 

Artichoke. 
y.  Roots, 

Carrot 

Garlick 

Satyrion. 
i.  Seeds  and  Nuts. 

Almonds,  sweet  and  bitter 

Walnuts 

Oliver 


II.  MEDICINES. 
.Astringents. 
Red  rose 
Cinquefoil 
Tormentil 
Madder 
Sorrel 
Water-dock 
Bistort 
Fern 

Pomegranate 
Oak-bark 
Galls 
Logwood 
Quince 
Mulberry 
Sloe 

Gum-arabie 
Catechu 
Dragon's  blood 
Alkanet 

Balaustine  flower 
St.  John's  wort 
Millefoil 
Plantain 
Convallaria 
Bear's  berry. 


the  preceding  classes ,— - 

2.  Tonics. 
Gentian 
Lesser  centaury 
Quassia 
Simarouba 
Marsh  trefoil 
Fumitory 
Camomile 
Tansy 
Wormwood 
Southernwood 
Sea- wormwood 
Water-germander 
Virginian  snake-root 
Leopard's  bane 
Peruvian  bark. 

3.  Emollients. 
Columniferous, 
Marsh  mallow 
Mallow. 
Farinaceous, 
Quince-seeds 
Faenugreek-seed 
Linseed. 

Parious  emollients. 
Pellitory 
Verbascum 
White  lilv 
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4.  Corrosives. 

5.  Stimulants. 
Verticillated, 
Lavender 
Balm 
Marjoram 
Sweet  marjoram 
Syrian  herb  mastich 
Rosemary 
Hyssop 

Ivy 

Mint 

Peppermint 

Pennyroyal 

Thyme 

Mother  of  thyme 

Sage. 

Umbellated, 

Fennel 

Archangel 

Anise 

Caraway 

Coriander 

Cumin 

Dill 

Saxifrage. 

Siliquose, 

Horse-radish 

Water-cress 

Mustard 

Scurvy-grass. 

Alliaceous, 

Garlick. 

Coniferous, 

Fir 

Juniper. 

Balsam  ic3, 

Venice  turpentine 

Common  turpentine 

Canada  balsam 

Copaiba  balsam 

Tolu  balsam 

Balm  of  Gilead. 

Resinous, 

Guaiacum 

Ladanum 

Storax 

Benzoin. 

Aromatics, 

Cinnamon 

Nutmeg 

Mace 

Clove 

Allspice 

Canella 

Cascarilla 

Black  pepper 

Long  pepper 

Indian  pepper 

Ginger 

Lesser  cardamom 

Zedoary 

Virginian  snake-root 

Ginseng 

Aromatic  reed. 

Acrids, 

Wake-robin 

Pellitorv 


Stavesacre. 

6.  Narcotics. 
Rhatadaceous, 
White  poppy 
Red  poppy. 
Umbellated, 
Hemlock 
Water  hemlock. 
Solanaceous, 
Belladonna 
Henbane 
Tobacco 
Bitter  sweet 
Stramonium. 
Varia, 
Laurel 
Camphor 
Saffron 
Wine. 

7.  Refrigerants. 
Fruits  of  plants 
Acidulous  herbs  and  roots. 

8.  Antispasmodics. 
Fcetid  herbs, 
Worm-wood 
Foetid  goosefoot 
Cumin 
Pennyroyal 

Rue 

Savine. 

Fatid  gums, 

Asafaetida 

Galhanum 

Opopanax 

Valerian. 

9.  Diluents. 
Water. 

10.  Attendants. 
Alkalis 

Sugar 
Liquorice 
Dried  fruits. 

11.  Inspissants. 
Acids 

Farinaceous  and  mucilagi 
nous  demulcents. 

12.  Demulcents. 
Mucilaginous, 
Gum  Arabic 

tragacanth. 

Farinaceous, 

as 
Starch 
Bland  oils. 

13.  Antacids. 
Alkalis  and  earths. 

14.  Antalkalines. 
Acids. 

15.  Antiseptics. 
Acid  parts  of  plants 
Acescent  herbs 
Sugar 

Siliquose  plants 
Alliaceous  plant? 
Astringents 
Bitters 
Aromatic? 
Essential  oils 


Camphor 

Gum  resins 

Saffron 

Contrayerva 

Valerian 

Opium 

Wine. 

16.  Errhines. 
Asarabacca 
White  hellebore 
Water  iris 
Pellitory. 

17.  Sialagogues. 
Archangel 
Cloves 
Master  wort 
Tobacco 
Pepper 
Pellitory. 

18.  Expectorants^ 
Ivy 

Horehound 
Pennyroyal 
Elecampane 
Florentine  oris-root 
Tobacco 

Squill. 
Coltsfoot 
Benzoin 
Storax 

Canada  balsam 
Tolu  balsam. 

19.  Emetics. 
Asarabacca 
Ipecacuan 
Tobacco 
Squill 
Mustard 
Horse-radish 
Bitters. 

20.  Cathartics." 
Milder, 

Mild  acid  fruits 

Cassia  pulp 

Tamarind 

Sugar 

Manna 

Sweet  roots 

Bland  oils 

Damask  rose 

Violet 

Polypody 

Mustard 

Bitters 

Balsamics, 

Acrid, 

Rhubarb 

Seneka 

Broom 

Elder 

Castor  oil 

Senna 

Black  hellebore 

Jalap 

Scammony 

Buckthorn 

Tobacco 

White  helleboir 
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Coloquintida 
Elaterium. 

21.    DIURETICS. 

Parsley 

Carrot 

Fennel 

Pimpinel 

Eryngo 

Madder 

B  urdock 

Bitter-sweet 

Wake-robin 

Asarabacca 

Foxglove 

Tobacco 


Rue 

Savine 
Snake-root 
Squill 
Bitters 
Balsamics 
Siliquosae 
Alliacea?. 
22.  Diaphoretics. 
Saffron 
Bitter-sweet 
Opium 
Camphor 
Contrayerva 
Serpentaria 


a.  Diffusible 


The  following  is  the  arrangement  of  the 
Materia  Medica,  according  to  J.  Murray, 
in  his  Elements  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Pharmacy. 

A.  General  stimulants. 
Narcotics 
Antispasmodics. 

b.  Permanent  \  T°nics     + 
(  Astringents. 

B.  Local  stimulants.       Emetics 

Cathartics 

Emmenagogues 

Diuretics 

Diaphoretics 

Expectorants 

Sialagogues 

Errhines 

Epispastics. 

C.  Chemical  remedies.  Refrigerants 

Antacids 
Lithontriptics 
Escharotics. 
D.  Mechanical  remedies.  Anthelmintics 
Demulcents 
Diluents 
Emollients. 
Narcotics  are  in- 


of 


Ether.      Camphor. 

Hyoscyamus  niger. 

Aconitum  napellus. 

Digitalis   purpurea. 

Lactuca   virosa. 


Papaver 

Atropa 

Conium 

Nicoti- 
Datura 


Under  the  head 
eluded — 

Alcohol, 
somniferum. 
belladona. 
maculatum. 
ana  tabacum. 
stramonium.  Rhododendron  chrysanthe- 
mum. Rhus  toxicodendron.  Arnica  mon- 
tana.  Strychnos  nux  vomica.  Prunus  lau- 
ro-cerasus. 

Under  the  second  class,  Antispasmodics, 
are  included — Moschus.  Castoreum.  Ole- 
um animale  empyreumaticum.  Petro- 
leum. Ammonia.  Ferula  asafoctida.  Sa- 
gapenum.  Bubon  galbanum.  Valeriana 
officinalis.  Crocus  sativus.  Melaleuca 
leucadendron. 

Narcotics  used  as  Antispasmodics — 

Ether.     Camphor.    Opium. 

Tonics  used  as  Antispasmodics — 

Cuprum.  Zincum.  HydrargyruS.  Cin- 
chona. 

The  head  of  Tonics  embraces-— 

I .  From  the  mineral  kingdom, 

Hydrargy-ru*.     Fcrrum.      Zincum.     Ctt- 


Sage 

Water  germander 
Guaiacum 
Sassafras 
Seneka 

Vegetable  acids 
Essential  oil 
Wine 
Diluents. 
23.  Emmenagogues. 
Aloes 

Foetid  gums 
Foetid  plants 
Saffron. 


prum.  Arsenicum.  Barytcs.  Calx.  Aci- 
dum  Nitricum.  Oxy-murias  potassae. 
2.  From  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
Cinchona  officinalis.  Cinchona  caribaea. 
Cinchona  floribunda.  Cusparia.  Aristo- 
lochia  serpentaria.  Dorstenia  contrayerva. 
Croton  eleutheria.  Calumba.  Quassia 
excelsa.  Quassia  Simarouba.  Swietenia 
febrifuga.  Swietenia  mahagoni.  Gent.ana. 
lutea.  Anthemis  nobilis.  Artemisia  ab- 
sinthium. Chironia  centaurium.  Marru- 
biumvulgare.  Menyanthestrifoliata.  Cen- 
taureabenedicta.  Citrus  aurantium.  Citrus 
medica.  Laurus  cinnamomum.  Laurus 
cassia.  Canella  alba.  Acorus  calamus. 
Amomum  zinziber.  Kaemferia  rotunda. 
Santalum  album.  Pterocarpus  santalinus. 
Myristica  moschata.  Caryophyllus  aroma- 
ticus.  Capsicum  annuum.  Piper  nigrum. 
Piper  longum.  Piper  cubeba.  Myrtu9 
pimenta.  Amomum  repens.  Carum  ca- 
rui.  Coriandrum  sativum.  Pimpinella 
anisum.  Anethum  famiculum.  Anethum 
graveolens.  Cuminum  cyminum.  Ange- 
lica archangelica.  Mentha  piperita.  Men- 
tha viridis.  Mentha  pulegium.  Hyssopus 
officinalis. 

The  class  of  Astringents  comprehends 
the  following : — 

1.  From  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
Quercus  robur.      Quercus  cerris.      Tor- 

mentilla  erecta.  Polygonum  bistorta.  An- 
chusa  tinctoria.  Haematoxylon  campechi- 
anum.  Rosa  Gallica.  Arbutus  uva  ursi. 
Mimosa  catechu.  Kino.  Pterocarpus  draco. 
Ficus  indica.     Pistachia  lentiscus. 

2.  From  the  mineral  kingdom, 

Acidum  sulphuricum.  Argilla.  Super- 
sulphas  argillae  et  potassae.  Calx.  Carbo- 
nas  calcis.  Plumbum.  Zincum.  Ferrum. 
Cuprum. 

The  articles  which  come  under  the  head  of 
Emetics,  are: 

1.  From  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
Callicocca  ipecacuanha.     Scilla  maritima. 

Anthemis  nobilis.  Sinapis  alba.  Asarum 
Europium.     Nicotiana  tabacum. 

2.  From  the  mineral  kingdom, 
Antimonium.      Sulphas   zinci.      Sulpha^ 

cupri.  SubacetRs  cupri.  Ammonia;,  Hy- 
dro-sulphunrtum  ammoniac. 
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Cathartics  include 

Laxatives.  Manna.  Cassia  fistula.  Ta- 
marindus  Indica.  Ricinis  communis.  Sul- 
phur.    Magnesia. 

Purgatives.  Cassia  senna.  Rheum  pal- 
matum.  Convolvulus  jalapa.  Helleborus 
nigei.  Bryonia  alba.  Cucumis  colocyn- 
this.  Momordica  elaterium.  Rhamnus 
catharticus.  Aloe  perfoliata.  Convolvulus 
scammonia.  Gambojia  gutta.  Submurias 
hydrargyri.  Sulphas  magnesia?.  Sulphas 
sodae.  Sulphas  potassae.  Supertartras  po- 
tassae. Tartras  potassae  et  sodae.  Murias 
sodae.  Terebinthina  veneta.  Nicotiana 
tabacum. 

The  medicines  arranged  under  Emmena- 
r.ocuES,  are : 

1.  From  the  class  of  Antispasmodics. 
Castoreum.     Ferula  asafoetida.      Bubon 

galbanum. 

2.  From  the  class  of  Tonics. 

Ferrum.  Hydrargyrus.  Cinchona  offi- 
cinalis. 

3.  From  the  class  of  Cathartics. 

Aloe.  Helleborus  niger.  Sinapis  alba. 
Rosmarinus  officinalis.  Rubia  Tinctorum. 
Ruta  graveolens.     Juniperus  sabina. 

The  class  Diuretics  includes, 

1.  Saline  diuretics. 

Supertartras  potassae.  Nitras  potassae. 
Murias  ammonias.  Acetas  potassae.  Po- 
tassae. 

2.  From  the  vegetable  kingdom, 

Scilla  maritima.  Digitalis  purpurea.  Ni- 
cotiana tabacum.  Solanum  dulcamara. 
Lactuca  virosa.  Colchicum  autumnale. 
Gratiola  officinalis.  Spartium  scoparium. 
Juniperis  communis.  Copaifera  officinalis. 
Pinus  balsamea.     Pinus  larix. 

3.  From  the  animal  kingdom, 
Meloe  vesicatorius. 

Under  the  class  Diaphoretics  are, 
Ammonia.  Murias  ammonias.  Acetas 
ammoniac.  Citras  ammonias.  Submurias 
hydrargyri.  Antimonium.  Opium.  Cam- 
phor. Guaiacum  officinale.  Daphne  me- 
aereum.  Smilax  sarsaparilla.  Laurus  sas- 
safras.  Cochlearia  armoracia.  Salvia  offi- 
cinalis. 

The  class  Expectorants  comprehends, 
Antimonium.      Ipecacuanha.       Nicotiana 
tabacum.      Digitalis  purpurea.      Scilla  ma- 
ritima.   Allium  sativum.      Polygala  senega. 
Ammoniacum.     Myrrha.      Styrax  benzoin. 


Styrax  officinalis.  Toluifera  balsamum. 
Myroxylon  peruiferum.  Amyris  gilead- 
ensis. 

The  articles  of  the  class  Sialagogues 
are,  Hydrargyrus.  Anthemis  pyrethrum. 
Arum  maculatum.  Amomum  zinziber. 
Daphne  mezereum.     Nicotiana  tabacum. 

The  class  of  Errhines  are,  Iris  floren- 
tina.  iEsculus  hippocastanum.  Origanum 
majorana.  Lavendula  spica.  Asarum  Eu- 
ropaeum.  Veratrum  album.  Nicotiana  ta- 
bacum.    Euphorbia  officinalis. 

In  the  class  Efispastics  and  Rubefa- 
cients are,  Meloe  vesicatorius.  Ammonia. 
Fix  Burgundica.  Sinapis  alba.  Allium  sa- 
tivum. 

Refrigerants  are  constituted  by  the  fol- 
lowmg  articles.  Citrus  auiantium.  Ci- 
trus medica.  Tamarindus  Indica.  Acidum 
acetosum.  Supertartras  potassae.  Nitras 
potassae.     Boras  sodae. 

The  list  of  articles  that  come  under  the 
class  Antacids  are,  Potassa.  Soda.  Am- 
monia. Calx.  Carbonas  calcis.  Mag- 
nesia. 

In  the  class  Lithontriptics  are,  Po- 
tassa. Carbonas  potassae.  Soda.  Carbo- 
nas sodae.     Sapo  albus.     Calx. 

In  the  class  Escharotics  are,  Acida 
mineralia.  Potassa.  Nitras  argenti.  Mu- 
rias antimonii.  Sulphas  cupri.  Acetas 
cupri.  Murias  hydrargyri.  Subnitras  hy- 
drargyri. Oxydum  arsenici  album.  Ju- 
niperus sabina. 

In  the  class  Anthelmintics  are,  Doli- 
chos  pruriens.  Ferri  limatura.  Stannum 
pulveratum.  Olea  Europaea.  Artemisia 
santonica.  Spigelia  marilandica.  Polypo- 
dium  rilix  mas.  Tanacetum  vulgare.  Ge- 
offroea  biennis.  Gambojia  gutta.  Sub- 
murias hydrargyri. 

Demulcents  are,  Mimosa  nilotica.  As- 
tragalus tragacanfha.  Linum  usitatissi- 
mum.  Althaea  officinalis.  Malva  sylveetris. 
Glycyrrhiza  glabra.  Cycas  circinalis.  Or- 
chis inaseula.  Maranta  arundinacea.  Tri- 
ticum  hybernum.  Ichthyocolla.  Olea  Eu- 
ropaea. Amygdalus  communis.  Sevum 
ceti.    Cera. 

"Water  is  the  principal  article  of  the  class 
Diluents  :  and  as  for  the  last  class  Emol- 
lients, heat  conjoined  with  moisture  is 
the  principal,  though  all  unctuous  applica- 
tions may  be  included. 


extiactum 


The  New  London  Pharmacopoeia  presents  us  with  the  followin 

Medica: — 
Allii  radix 
Aloes  spicatae 
AIops  vulgaris 
Althaeae  folia  et  radix 
Alumcn 

Ammoniac  murias 
Ammoniac  :m 
Amygdala  amara  et  dulcis 
Amylum 
Anethi  semina 


Abietis  resina 

Absinthium 

Acacia?  gummi 

Aeetosa-  folia 

Acetosella 

Acetum 

Acidum  sulphuricum 

A coiii ti  folia 

Adeps 

A\  niffo 


list  for  the  Materia 


Anisi  scmina 
Anthcmidis  flores 
Antimonii  sulphuretum 
Argentum 
Armoracia?  radix 
Arsenici  oxydum 
A  sari  folia 

Asafoctidae  gummi  resina 
Avenae  semina 
Aurantii  bacca? 
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Aurantii  cortex 
Balsamum  Peruvianum 

Balsamum  Tolutanuxa 
Belladonnae  folia 

Benzoinum 
Bistorta 

Cajupiti  oleum 

Calamina 

Calami  radix 

Calumba?  radix 

Camphora 

Canellae  cortex 

Capsici  bacca; 

Carbo  ligni 

Cardamines  flores 

Cardamomi  semina 

Caricae  fructus 

Carui  semina 

Caryophylli 

Caryophyllorum  oleum 

Caseardlae  cortex 

Cassiae  pulpa 

Castoreum 

Catechu  extractum 

Centauni  cacumina 

Cera  alba 

Cera  flava 

Cerevisiae  fermentum 

Cetaceum 

Cinchonae  lancifoliae,  cordi- 
foliae  et  oblongifoliae  cor- 
tex 

Cinnamomi  cortex 

Cinnamomi  oleum 

Coccus 

Colchici  radix 

Colocyuthidis  pulpa 

Conii  folia 

Contrayerva?  radix 

Copaiba 

Coriandri  semina 

Cornua 

Creta 

Croci  stigmata 

Cumini  semina 

Cupri  sulphas 

Cuspariae  cortex 

Cydoniae  semina 

Dauci  radix 

Dauci  semina 

Digitalis  folia 

Dolichi  pubes 

Dulcamara?  caulis 

Elaterii  poma 

Elemi 

Euphorbiae  gummi  resini 

Farina 

Ferrum 

Filicis  radix 

Fucus 

Galbani  gummi  resina 

Galla 

Gentiance  radix 


Glycyrrhizae  radix 

Granati  cortex 

Guaiaci  resina  et  lignum 

Hasmatoxyli  lignum 

Hellebori  foetidi  folia 

Hellebori  nigri  radix 

Hordei  semina 

Humuli  strobili 

Hydrargyrum 

Hyoscyami  folia  et  semina 

Jalapae  radix 

Ipecacuanha;  radix 

Juniperi  baccae  et  semina 

Kino 

Lapis  calcareus 

LavenduJae  flores 

Lauri  bacca;  et  folia 

Lichen 

Limones 

Limonum  cortex  et  oleum 

Lin um  calharticum 

Lini  usitatissimi  semina 

Lytta 

Magnesia  sulphas 

Malva 

Manna 

Marrubium 

Mastiche 

Mel 

Mentha  piperita 

Mentha  viridis 

Menyanthes 

Mezerei  cortex 

Mori  baccae 

Moschus 

Myristicae    nuclei    et    oleum 

expressum 
Myrrha 
Olibauum 
Olivae  oleum 
Opium 

Opopanacis  gummi  resina 
Origanum 
Ovum 

Papaveris  capsular 
Petroleum 
Pimentae  baccae 
Piperis  long]  fructus 
Piperis  nigri  baccae 
Pix  ar  da 
Pix  liquida 
Plumbi  subcarhonas 
Plumbi  oxydum  semivitreum 
Porri  radix 
Potassae  nitras 
Potassae  supertartra9 
Potassa  impura 
Pruna 

Pterocarpi  lignum 
Pulegium 
Pyrethri  radix 
Quassae  lignum 
Quercus  cortex 


MAI' 

Resina  flava 

Resina  nigra 

Rhamni  baccae 

Rhei  radix 

Rhoeados  petala 

Ricini  semina  et  oleum 

Rosae  caninas  pulpa 

Rosae  centifoliae  petala 

Rosae  gallicae  petala 

Rosmarini  cacumina 

Rubiae  radix 

Rutae  folia 

Sabinae  folia 

Saccharum 

Salicis  cortex 

Sambuci  flores 

Sapo  durus  et  mollis 

Sarsaparillae  radix 

Sassafras  lignum  et  radix 

Scammoneae  gummi  resina 

Scillae  radix 

Senegae  radix 

Senna;  folia 

Serpentariae  radix 

Sevum 

Simaroubae  cortex 

Sinapis  semina 

Sodae  murias 

Sodae  subboras 

Sodae  sulphas 

Soda  impura 

Spartii  cacumina 

Spigeliae  radix 

Spiritus  rectificatus  et  tenuis 

Sporiiria 

Stannum 

P.taphisagriae  semina 

Styracis  balsamum 

Succinum 

Sulphur  et  sulphur  sublima- 

tum 
Tabaci  folia 
Tamarindi  pulpa 
Taraxaci  radix 
Tartarum 
Terebinthina    Canadensis    et 

Chia 
Terebinthina  vulgaris 
Terebinthinae  oleum 
Testae 

Tormentillae  radix 
Toxicodendri  folia 
Tragacantha 
Tussilago 
Valerianae  radix 
Veratri  radix 
Vinum 
Ulmi  cortex 
Uvae  passae 
Uvae  ursi  folia 
Zincum 
Zin°riberis  radix 


MATLOCK.      A  village  in  Derbyshire  went.      Several  of  tlvese  springs  possess  a 

affords  a  mineral  water   of   the  acidulous  temperature  of  66°.    Matlock  water  scarcely 

class ;    its   abundant   springs   issue  from    a  differs  from  common  good  spring  water,  in 

lime-stone  rock,  near  the  banks  of  the  Der-  sensible  nrrmpwi««      f*  •"-  -** '-t 
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ydieni,  and  exhales  no  vapour,  excepting  in 
cold  wea+v:;r.  It  holds  little  or  no  excess 
of  aerial  particles ;  it  curdles  soap,  when 
iirst  taken  up,  but  it  loses  this  effect  upon 
long  keeping,  perhaps  from  the  deposition  of 
its  calcareous  salts  :  it  appears  to  differ  very 
little  from  good  spring  water  when  tasted  ; 
and  its  effects  seem  referrible  to  its  tempera- 
ture. It  is  from  this  latter  circumstance  that 
it  forms  a  proper  tepid  bath  for  the  nervous 
and  irritable,  and  those  of  a  debilitated  con- 
stitution ;  hence  it  is  usually  recommended 
after  the  use  of  Bath  and  Buxton  waters, 
and  as  preparatory  to  sea-bathing. 

Matrica'lia.  (From  matrix,  the  womb.) 
Medicines  appropriated  to  disorders  of  the 
Uterus. 

MATRICARIA.  (From  matrix,  the 
v.  omb  ;  so  called  from  its  uses  in  disorders  of 
the  womb.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnsean  system.  Class,  Syngenesia.  Or- 
der, Pohjgainia  svperflua. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  Ma- 
tricaria parthenium.  See  Matricaria  par- 
fit  enium. 

Matrica'ria  chamomi'lla.  ChamiE- 
niclmn  vulgare.  Chamomilla  nostras.  Leu- 
canthemum  of  Dioscorides.  Common  wild 
corn,  or  dog's  chamomile.  The  plant  di- 
rected under  this  name  in  the  pharmaco- 
poeias, is  the  Matricaria  chamomilla : — recep- 
taculii  conicis  radiis  patentibus;  squamia 
calj/cinis,  margine  atqualibus,  of  Linnaeus. 
Its  virtues  are  similar  to  those  of  the  parthe- 
nium, but  in  a  much  inferior  degree. 

Matricaria  parthe'nium.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  fever-few.  Parthenium 
febrifuga.  Common  fever-few,  or  febrifuge, 
and  often,  but  very  improperly,  feather-few. 
Mother's  wort.  The  leaves  and  flowers  of 
this  plant,  Matricaria  parthenium : — -foliis 
compositis,  planis ;  foliolis  ovatis,  incisis ; 
pedunculis  ramosis,  have  a  strong,  not  agree- 
able smell,  and  a  moderately  bitter  taste, 
both  which  they  communicate  by  warm  in- 
fusion, to  water  and  rectified  spirit.  The 
watery  infusions,  inspissated,  leave  an  ex- 
tract of  considerable  bitterness,  and  which 
discovers  also  a  saline  matter,  both  to  the 
taste,  and  in  a  more  sensible  manner  by 
throwing  up  to  the  surface  small  crystalline 
efflorescences  in  keeping.  The  peculiar  fla- 
vour of  the  matricaria  exhales  in  the  evapo- 
lation,  and  impregnates  the  distilled  water, 
on  which  also  a  quantity  of  essential  oil  is 
found  floating.  The  quantity  of  spirituous 
extract,  according  to  Cartheuser's  experi- 
ments, is  only  about  one-sixth  the  weight  of 
the  dry  leaves,  whereas  the  watery  extract 
amounts  to  near  one-half.  This  plant  is 
evidently  the  Parthenium  of  Dioscorides, 
since  whoso  time  it  has  been  very  generally 
employed  for  medical  purposes.  In  natural 
affinity,  it  ranks  with  chamomile  and  tansy, 
and  its  sensible  qualities  show  it  to  be 
nearly  allied  to  them  in  its  medicinal  cha- 


racter.  Bergius  states  its  virtues  to  be 
tonic,  stomachic,  resolvent,  and  emmena- 
gogue.  It  has  been  given  successfully  as  a 
vermifuge,  and  for  the  cure  of  intermittents ; 
but  its  use  is  most  celebrated  in  female 
disorders,  especially  in  hysteria ;  and  hence 
it  is  supposed  to  have  derived  the  name 
matricaria.  Its  smell,  taste,  and  analysis, 
prove  it  to  be  a  medicine  of  considerable 
activity;  we  may,  therefore,  say,  with 
Murray — Rarius  hodie  prcescribitur,  quam 
debetur. 

Matrisv'lva.    See  Asperula. 

MA'TRIX.  (M*t«/>.)  The  womb.  See 
Uterus. 

Matrona'lis.  (From  matrona,  a  ma- 
tron ;  so  called  because  its  smell  is  grateful 
to  women.)     The  violet. 

MATTHIOLUS,  Peter  Andrew,  was 
born  at  Sienna  in  1501.  He  went  to  study 
the  law  at  Padua  ;  but  disliking  that  pur- 
suit, he  turned  his  attention  to  medicine. 
His  father's  death  interrupted  him  in  his 
progress;  but  having  conciliated  the  good 
opinion  of  the  professors,  the  degree  of 
doctor  was  conferred  upon  him  before  his 
departure.  He  speedily  found  ample  em- 
ployment in  his  native  place,  but  afterward 
went  to  Rome,  and  in  1527  to  the  court  of 
the  prince  bishop  of  Trent.  During  big 
residence  of  fourteen  years  there,  he  ac- 
quired such  general  esteem,  that  on  hisi 
removal,  men,  women,  and  children,  ac- 
companied him,  calling  him  their  father 
and  benefactor.  At  Gorizia,  where  he  then 
settled  as  public  physician,  he  likewise  ex- 
perienced a  signal  mark  of  gratitude  ;  a  fire 
having  consumed  all  his  furniture,  the  peo- 
ple flocked  to  him  next  day  with  presents, 
which  more  than  compensated  his  loss,  and 
the  magistrates  advanced  him  a  year's  sala- 
ry. After  twelve  years,  he  accepted  an  in- 
vitation to  the  Imperial  court,  where  he  was 
highly  honoured,  and  created  aulic  coun- 
sellor :  but  finding  the  weight  of  age  press- 
ing upon  him,  he  retired  to  Trent,  where  he 
shortly  died  of  the  plague,  in  1577.  He  left 
several  works,  chiefly  relating  to  the  vir- 
tues of  plants :  and  that,  by  which  he  prin- 
cipally distinguished  himself,  was  a  Com- 
mentary on  the  writings  of  Dioscorides. 
This  was  first  published  in  Italian,  after- 
ward translated  by  him  into  Latin,  with 
plates,  and  passed  through  numerous  edi- 
tions. He  certainly  contributed  much  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  botanical  science,  though 
he  was  not  sufficiently  scrupulous  in  consult- 
ing the  original  sources,  and  examining  the 
pbints  themselves. 

Matcra'ntia.  (From  maluro,  to  ripen.) 
Medicines  which  promote  the  suppuration 
of  tumours. 

MATURATION.  (Maturatio;  from 
mature,  to  make  ripe.)  A  term  in  surgery, 
signifying  that  process  which  succeeds  in- 
flammation: by  which  pus  ia  collected  in  ay 
absT' 
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Maudlin.    See  Achillea  ageralii 

MAURICEAU,  Francis,  was  born  at 
Paris,  where  he  studied  surgery  with  great 
industry  for  many  years,  especially  at  the 
Hotel-Dieu.  He  had  acquired  bo  much 
experience  in  midwifery,  before  lie  com- 
menced public  practice,  that  he  rose  almost 
at  once  to  the  head  of  his  profession.  His 
reputation  was  farther  increased  by  his 
writings,  and  maintained  by  his  prudent 
conduct  during  a  series  of  years ;  after 
which  he  retired  into  the  country,  and  died 
in  1709.  He  published  several  works,  re- 
lating to  the  particular  branch  of  the  art 
which  he  practised,  containing'  a  great  store 
of  useful  facts,  though  not  well  arranged, 
nor  free  from  the  false  reasoning  prevalent 
in  his  time. 

Mauro-ma'rsoit.     See  Marrubium. 

MAXI'LLA.  (From  /ucunram,  to  chew.) 
The  jaw. 

MAXILLA  INFE'RIOR.  Os  maxiUare 
inferius.  Mandibula.  The  maxilla  inferior, 
or  lower  jaw,  which,  in  its  figure,  may  be 
compared  to  a  horse-shoe,  is  at  first  com- 
posed of  two  distinct  bones  ;  but  these,  soon 
after  birth,  unite  together  at  the  middle  of 
the  chin,  so  as  to  form  only  one  bone.  The 
superior  edge  of  this  bone  has,  like  the  up- 
per jaw,  a  process,  called  the  alveolar  pro- 
cess. This,  as  well  as  that  of  the  upper  jaw, 
to  which  it  is  in  other  respects  a  good  deal 
similar,  is  likewise  furnished  with  cavities 
for  the  reception  of  the  teeth.  The  posteri- 
or part  of  the  bone,  on  each  side,  rises  per- 
pendicularly into  two  processes,  one  of  which 
is  called  the  coronoid,  and  the  other  the  con- 
dyloid process.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
highest :  it  is  thin  and  pointed  ;  and  the  tem 
poral  muscle,  which  is  attached  to  it,  serves 
to  elevate  the  jaw.  The  condyloid  process 
is  narrower,  thicker,  and  shorter  than  the 
other,  terminating  in  an  oblong,  rounded 
head,  which  is  formed  for  a  moveable  arti- 
culation with  the  cranium,  and  is  received 
into  the  fore-part  of  the  fossa  described  in 
the  temporal  bone.  In  this  joint  there  is  a 
moveable  cartilage,  which,  being  more  close- 
ly connected  to  the  condyle  than  to  the  ca- 
vity, may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
former.  This  moveable  cartilage  is  con- 
nected with  both  the  articulating  surface  of 
the  temporal  bone  and  the  condyle  of  the 
jaw,  by  distinct  ligaments  arising  from  its 
edges  all  round.  These  attachments  of  the 
cartilage  are  strengthened,  and  the  whole  ar- 
ticulation secured,  by  an  external  ligament, 
which  is  common  to  both,  and  which  is  fixed 
to  the  temporal  bone,  and  to  the  neck  of  the 
condyle.  On  the  inner  surface  of  the  liga- 
ment, which  attaches  the  cartilage  to  the 
temporal  bone,  and  backwards  in  the  cavi- 
ty, is  placed  what  is  commonly  called  the 
inland  of  the  joint ;  at  least  the  ligament  is 
tVre  found  to  be  much  more  vascular  than 
■et  any  other  pavfc.    At  the  bottom  of  each 
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>id  process,  on  its  inner  part,  i 
foramen,  or  canal,  which  extends  under 
the  roots  of  all  the  teeth,  and  terminates  at 
the  outer  surface  of  the  bone  near  the 
chin.  Each  of  these  foramina  affords  a 
passage  to  an  artery,  vein,  and  nerve, 
which  sends  off  branches  to  the  several 
teeth. 

This  bone  is  capable  of  a  great  many- 
motions.  The  condyles,  by  sliding  from 
the  cavity  towards  the  eminences  on  each 
side,  bring  the  jaw  horizontally  forwards 
as  in  the  action  of  biting;  or  the  condyles 
only  may  be  brought  forwards,  while  the 
rest  of  the  jaw  is  tilted  backwards,  as  is 
the  case  when  the  mouth  is  open.  The 
condyles  may  also  slide  alternately  back- 
wards and  forwards  from  the  cavity  to  the 
eminence,  and  vice  ve.rsd;  so  that,  while 
one  condyle  advances,  the  other  moves 
backwards,  turning  the  body  of  the  jaw 
from  side  to  side,  as  in  grinding  the  teeth. 
The  great  use  of  the  cartilages  seems  to  be 
that  of  securing  the  articulation,  by  adapt- 
ing themselves  to  the  different  inequalities 
in  these  several  motions  of  the  jaw,  and  to 
prevent  any  injuries  from  friction.  This 
last  circumstance  is  of  great  importance 
where  there  is  so  mucli  motion,  and  accord- 
ingly this  cartilage  is  found  in  the  different 
tribes  of  carnivorous  animals,  where  there 
is  no  eminence  and  cavity,  nor  other  appa- 
ratus for  grinding. 

The  alveolar  processes  are  formed  of  an 
external  and  internal  plate,  united  together 
by  thin  bony  partitions,  which  divide  the 
processes  at  the  fore-part  of  the  jaw  into 
as  many  sockets  as  there  are  teeth.  But, 
at  the  posterior  part,  where  the  teeth  have 
more  than  one  root,  each  root  has  a  distinct 
cell.  These  processes  in  both  jaws,  begin  to 
be  formed  with  the  teeth,  accompany  them 
in  their  growth,  and  disappear  when  the 
teeth  fall.  So  that  the  loss  of  the  one  seems 
constantly  to  be  attended  with  the  loss  of  th© 
other. 

MAXI'LLA  SUPE'RIOR.  Os  maxiU 
lare  superius.  The  superior  maxillary 
bones  constitute  the  most  considerable 
portion  of  the  upper  jaw,  are  two  in  num- 
ber, and  generally  remain  distinct  through 
life.  Their  figure  is  exceedingly  irregular, 
and  not  easily  to  be  described.  On  each 
of  these  bones  are  observed  several  emi- 
nences. One  of  these  is  at  the  upper  and 
fore-part  of  the  bone,  and,  from  its  making 
part  of  the  nose,  is  called  the  nasal  pro- 
cess. Internally,  in  the  inferior  portion 
of  this  process,  is  a  fossa,  which,  with  the 
os  unguis,  forms  a  passage  for  the  lachry- 
mal duct.  Into  this  nasal  process,  likewise, 
is  inserted  in  the  short  round  tendon  of  the 
musculus  orbicularis  palpebrarum.  Back- 
wards and  outwards,  from  the  root  of  the 
nasal  process,  the  bone  helps  to  form  the 
lower  side  of  the  orbit,   and   this   part  if 
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fore  called  the  orbitar   process.      Be- 
hind this  orbitar  process,  the  bone  forms  a 
considerable  tuberosity,  and,  at  the  upper 
part  of  this  tuberosity,  is  a  channel,  which 
is  almost  a  complete  hole.     In  this  channel 
passes  a  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves, 
which,    together    with   a    small    artery,    is 
transmitted  to  the  face  through  the  external 
orbitar  foramen,  which   opens  immediately 
under  the  oil) it.     Where  the  bone  on  each 
side   is  joined  to  the  os  malae,  and  helps  to 
form  the  cheeks,  is  observed  what  is  called 
the  malar  process.     The  lower  and  anterior 
parts  of  the  bone  make  a  kind  of  circular 
sweep,  in  which  are  the  alveoli,  or  sockets 
for  the  teeth  ;    this  is  called  the  alveolar  pro- 
cess.    This  alveolar  process  has  posteriorly 
a  considerable  tuberosity  on  its  internal  sur- 
face.     Above    this    alveolar     process,    and 
just  behind  the   fore-teeth,  is  an   irregular 
hole,  called  the  foramen  incisivum,  which, 
separating   into   two,   and    sometimes  more 
holes,  serves  to  transmit  small  arteries  and 
veins,  and  a  minute  branch  of  the  fifth  pair 
of  nerves  to   the   nostrils.     There  are  two 
horizontal  lamellae  behind  the  alveolar  pro- 
cess,   which,    uniting    together,    form    part 
of    the    roof  of    the  mouth,    and   divide  it 
from  the  nose.     This  partition,  being  seated 
•omewhat  higher   than   the  lower   edge  of 
the  alveolar  process,  gives   the   roof  of  the 
mouth  a  considerable  hollowness.      Where 
the  ossa  maxillaria  are  united  to  each  other, 
they    project  somewhat    forwards,    leaving 
between  them    a    furrow,    which    receives 
the    inferior    portion    of   the    septum   nasi. 
Each  of  these  bones  is  hollow,  and  forms  a 
considerable   sinus    under    its   orbitar   part. 
This   sinus,  which  is  usually,  though  im- 
properly,   called    antrum    Highmonanum, 
is  lined  with  the  pituitary  membrane.     It 
answers    the   same    purposes    as   the    other 
sinuses  of  the  nose,  and  communicates  with 
the  nostrils  by   an   opening,  which  appears 
to    be   a  large    one   in  the   skeleton,    but 
which,    in     the    recent     subject,    is    much 
smaller.     In    the    foetus,  instead    of    these 
sinuses,  an  oblong  depression  only  is  obser- 
ved   at    each    side    of    the  nostrils,   nor   is 
the     tuberosity    of     the    alveolar    process 
then   formed.     On  the  side  of    the  palate, 
in  young  subjects,  a  kind  of   fissure    may 
be    noticed,   which    seems  to  separate  the 
portion  of    the  bone    which   contains    the 
dentes     incisores     from    that     which   con- 
tains the  dentes  canini.    This  fissure  is  some- 
times apparent  till  the  sixth  year,  but  alter 
that   period    it  in    general    wholly  disap- 
pears. 

The  ossa  maxillaria  not  only  serve  to 
form  the  cheeks,  but  likewise  the  palate, 
nose,  and  orbits  ;  and,  besides  their  union 
with  each  other,  they  are  connected  with 
the  greatest  part  of  the  bones  of  the  face 
and  cranium,  viz.  with  the  ossa  nasi,  ossu 
malarum,  ossa  unguis,  ossa  palati,  os  frontif, 
henoides-  and  o«  ethmeides. 
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MAXILLARY  ARTERIES.  Arterial 
maxillares.  These  are  branches  of  the  ex- 
ternal carotid.  The  external  maxillary  is 
the  fourth  branch  of  the  carotid;  it  pro- 
ceeds anteriorly,  and  gives  off  the  facial  or 
mental,  the  coronary  of  the  lips,  and  the 
angular  artery..  The  internal  maxillary  is 
the  next  branch  of  the  carotid  ;  it  gives  off 
the  spheno-maxillary,  the  inferior  alveolar, 
and  the  spinous  artery. 

MAXILLARY  GLANDS.  Glandules, 
maxillares.  The  glands  so  called  are  con- 
glomerate, and  are  situated  under  the  an- 
gles of  the  lower  jaw.  The  excretory  ducts 
of  these  glands  are  called  W7arthonian,  after 
their  discoverer. 

MAXILLARY  NERVES.  JVem  max- 
illares. The  superior  and  inferior  maxillary 
nerves  are  branches  of  the  fifth  pair,  or 
tri°-emini.  The  former  is  divided  into  the 
spheno-palatine,  posterior  alveolar,  and  the 
infra-orbital  nerve.  The  latter  is  divided 
into  two  branches,  the  internal  lingual,  and 
one,  more  properly,  called  the  inferior 
maxillary. 

May-lily.     See  Convallaria  ma; ales. 
May-weed.     See  Anthemis  cotula. 
MAYERNE,  Sir  Theodore  Turret 
de,  Raron  D'Aubonne,  was  horn  at  Ge- 
neva in  1573,  and  graduated  at  Montpelier. 
He  then  went  to  Paris,  and,  by   the  influ- 
ence of  Riverius,  was  appointed  in  1600  to 
attend  the  Duke  de  Rohan,  in  his  embassy 
to  the  diet  at  Spire  ;    and  also  one  of  the 
physicians  in  ordinary  to  Henry  IV.     On  his 
return  he   settled  in  Paris  as  a  physician, 
and  gave  lectures  in  anatomy  and  pharmacy, 
in  which  he  strongly  recommended  various 
chemical  remedies  :  this  drew  upon  him  the 
ill-will  of   the  faculty,  and  he  was  anony- 
mously attacked  as  an  enemy  to  Hippocrates 
and  Galen;    whence  in  his  "Apologia,"  he 
cleared  himself  from  this   imputation,   ma- 
kin"  also  some  severe  ctrictures  on  his  op- 
ponents.    They  consequently  issued  a  decree 
against  consulting  with  him ;  but  the  esteem 
of  the  king  supported  him  against  this  per- 
secution, and  he  would  have  been  appointed 
first  physician,  had  he  not  refused  to  em- 
brace  the  Catholic  religion.     After  the  as- 
sassination of  Henry  IV.  in  1610,  he  receiv- 
ed an  invitation  from  James  I.  of  England, 
to    whom  he  had  been    introduced    three 
years  before  :    he  accepted  the  office  of  his 
first  physician,  and  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  this  country.     He  was  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  doctor  in  both  universities, 
and  into  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  met 
with   very    general   respect.      He   incurred 
some   obloquy,  indeed,  on  the  death  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  having  differed  in  opinion 
from   the    other    physicians ;    but  his  con- 
duct  obtained   the   written   approbation   of 
the   king  and  council.      He   was  knighted 
in   162-£  and  honoured  with   the  appoint 
merit  of    physician  to  the   two  succeeding 
monarchs ;    and  accumulated  a  large  foV- 
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tune  by  his  extensive  practice.  He  died  in 
1655,  and  bequeathed  his  library  to  the 
College  of  Physicians.  Several  papers, 
•written  by  him,  were  published  after  his 
death  :  among  which  are  the  cases  of  many 
of  his  distinguished  patients,  very  well 
drawn  up. 

MAYOW,  John,  was  born  in  Cornwall 
in  1645.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  and  took  a 
degree  in  civil  law,  but  afterward  changed 
to  medicine,  which  he  practised  chiefly 
at  Bath  ;  but  he  died  in  London  at  the  age 
of  34.  These  are  the  only  records  of  the 
life  of  a  man,  who  went  before  his  age  in 
his  views  of  chemical  physiology,  and  anti- 
cipated, though  obscurely,  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  discoveries  in  pneumatic 
chemistry,  which  have  since  been  made. 
He  published  at  Oxford  in  1669  two  tracts, 
one  on  Respiration,  the  other  on  Rickets ; 
■which  were  reprinted  five  years  after  with 
three  additional  dissertations,  one  on  the 
Respiration  of  the  Foetus  in  Utero  et  Ovo, 
another  on  Muscular  Motion  and  the  Animal 
Spirits,  and  the  remaining  one  on  Saltpetre 
and  the  Nitro-aerial  Spirit.  On  this  lat- 
ter his  claim  above-mentioned  chiefly 
rests,  the  existence  of  the  nitro-aerial 
spirit  being  proved  by  many  ingenious  ex- 
periments, as  a  constituent  of  air,  and  of 
nitre,  the  food  of  life  and  flame,  agreeing 
with  the  oxygen  of  modern  chemists.  Much 
vague  speculation,  indeed,  occurs  in  the 
work :  but  he  clearly  maintains  that  this 
spirit  is  absorbed  by  the  blood  in  the  lungs, 
and  proves  the  source  of  the  animal  heat, 
as  also  of  the  nervous  energy  and  of  mus- 
cular motion.  He  likewise  anticipated  the 
mode  of  operating  with  aerial  fluids  in  ves- 
sels inverted  over  water,  and  transferring 
them  from  one  to  another. 

Mays,  Indian.     See  Zea  mays. 

Maw-worm.     See  Ascaris. 

MEAD,  Richard,  was  born  near  Lon- 
don in  1673.  After  studying  some  time  at 
Leyden,  and  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  he 
graduated  at  Padua  in  1695.  Then  re- 
turning to  his  native  country,  he  settled  in 
practice,  and  met  with  considerable  success. 
His  first  publication,  "  A  Mechanical  Ac- 
count of  Poisons,"  appeared  in  1702,  and 
displayed  much  ingenuity ;  though  he  after- 
ward candidly  retracted  some  of  his  opi- 
nions, as  inadequate  to  explain  the  functions 
of  a  living  body.  He  was  soon  after  ••  i=ctcd 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  the 
following  year  physician  to  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital.  In  1704  he  published  a  treatise, 
maintaining  the  influence  of  the  sun  and 
moon  on  the  human  body,  arguing  from  the 
Newtonian  theory  of  the  tides,  and  the 
changes  effected  by  those  bodies  in  the  at- 
mosphere. In  1707  he  received  a  diploma 
from  Oxford,  and  about  four  years  after  he 
was  appointed  to  read  the  anatomical  lec- 
tures at  Surgeons'  Hall,  which  he  continued 
fw  seme  »irae  with  great  applause.    In  1714. 
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on  the  death  of  his  patron,  Dr.  Radcliffc, 
he  took  his  house,  and  being  then  a  fellow 
of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  having 
been  called  into  consultation  in  the  last  ill- 
ness of  Queen  Anne,  when  he  displayed  su- 
perior judgment,  he  seems  to  have  been  re- 
garded among  the  first  of  the  profession,  and 
soon  after,  from  his  extensive  engagements, 
resigned  his  office  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospi- 
tal. The  plague  raging  at  Marseilles  in 
1719,  he  was  officially  consulted  on  the 
means  of  prevention,  which  led  to  a  publi- 
cation, by  him,  in  the  following  year,  deci- 
dedly maintaining  its  infectious  nature, 
which  had  been  questioned  in  France,  and 
recommending  suitable  precautions  :  this 
work  passed  rapidly  through  many  editions. 
Inl721  he  superintended  the  experiment  ol 
inoculating  the  small-pox  in  the  persons  of 
some  criminals ;  and  his  report  being  favou- 
rable, the  practice  was  rapidly  diffused. 
He  was  sopn  after  engaged  in  a  controversy 
with  Dr.  Middleton,  concerning  the  condi- 
tion of  physicians  among  the  Romans,  which 
was,  however,  carried  on  in  a  manner 
honourable  to  both  parties.  About  the  same 
period  Dr.  Freind  having  been  committed 
to  the  Tower  for  his  political  sentiments. 
Dr.  Mead  obtained  his  liberation  in  a  spiri- 
ted manner,  and  presented  him  a  conside- 
rable sum,  received  from  his  patients  during 
his  imprisonment.  In  1727  he  was  ap- 
pointed physician  in  ordinary  to  George  II. 
and  his  professional  occupations  became  so 
extensive,  that  he  had  no  leisure  for  writing. 
It  was  not  till  20  years  after,  therefore,  that 
he  printed  his  treatise  on  Small-pox  and 
Measles,  written  in  a  pure  Latin  style,  with 
a  translation  in  the  same  language  of 
Rhazes'  Commentary  on  the  former  disease. 
In  1749  he  published  a  treatise  on  the 
Scurvy,  ascribing  the  disease  to  moisture 
and  putridity,  and  recommending  Mr.  Sut- 
ton's ventilator,  which  was,  in  consequence 
of  his  interposition,  received  into  the  navy. 
His  "  Medicina  Sacra,"  appeared  in  the 
same  year,  containing  remarks  on  the  dis- 
eases mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  His 
last  work  was  a  summary  of  his  experi- 
ence, entitled  "  Monita  et  Praecepta  Medica," 
in  175 1 ;  it  was  frequently  reprinted, 
and  translated  into  English.  His  life  ter- 
minated in  1754;  and  a  monument  was 
erected  to  him  in  Westminster  Abbey.  He 
distinguished  himself  not  only  in  his  pro- 
fession, but  he  was  the  greatest  patron  of 
science  and  polite  literature  of  his  time :  and 
he  made  an  ample  collection  of  scarce  and 
valuable  books,  manuscripts,  and  literary 
curiosities ;  to  which  all  respectable  persons 
had  free  access. 

Meadow-crowfoot.     See  Ranunculus  aoris. 

Meadow,  queen  of  the.     See  ISpiraa  v.l- 
maria. 

Meadow  saffron.     See  Colchicum. 

Meadow  taafiffagt.     Soe  Peurcdanvm  »i- 
laiis. 
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Meadow-sweet.    See  Spira>a  uhnaria. 

Meadow  thistle,  round  leaved. 
The  leaves  of  this  plant,  Cnicus  oleraceus,  of 
Linnaeus,  are  boiled,  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe,  and  eaten  as  we  do  cabbage. 

Measles.     See  Rubeola. 

MEATUS  AUDITO'RIUS  EXTE'R- 
NUS.     See  .Ear . 

MEATUS  AUDITO'RIUS  INTE'R- 
NUS.  The  internal  auditory  passage  is  a 
small  bony  canal,  beginning  internally  by 
a  longitudinal  orifice  at  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone,  running  towards  the  vestibulum  and 
cochlea,  and  there  being  divided  into  two 
less  cavities  by  an  eminence.  The  superior 
and  smaller  of  these  is  the  orifice  of  the 
aqueduct  of  Fallopius,  which  receives  the 
portio  dura  of  the  auditory  nerve :  the 
other  inferior  and  larger  cavity  is  perfora- 
ted by  many  small  holes,  through  which  the 
portio  mollis  of  the  auditory  nerve  passes  into 
the  labyrinth. 

Mea'tus  c/e'cus.  A  passage  in  the  throat 
to  the  ear,  called  Eustachian  tube. 

Mea'tus  cuticula'res.  The  pores  of  the 
skin. 

Mea'tus  cy'sticus.     The  gall-duct. 

MEA'TUS  URINA'RIUS.  In  women, 
this  is  situated  in  the  vagina,  immediately 
below  the  symphysis  of  the  pubes,  and  be- 
hind the  nymphae.  In  men,  it  is  at  the  end  of 
the  glans  penis. 

Mecca  balsam.     See  Amyris  Gileadensis. 

Mechoacan.  See  Convolvulus  Mechoa- 
canna. 

Mechoaca'nna.  (From  Mechoacan,  a 
province  in  Mexico,  whence  it  is  brought.) 
See  Convolvulus  Mcchoacanna. 

Mechoaca'nna  ni'gra.  See  Convolvulus 
Jalapa. 

Me'con.  (From  //»«»?,  bulk;  so  named 
from  the  largeness  of  its  head.)  The  papaver, 
or  poppy. 

Meco'nis.  (From  pmuv,  the  poppy ;  so 
called  because  its  juice  is  soporiferous,  like 
the  poppy.)     The  lettuce. 

Meco'nium.  (From  fxmon,  the  poppy.) 
1.  The  inspissated  juice  of  the  poppy.  Opi- 
um. 2.  The  green  excrement! tio us  sub- 
stance that  is  found  in  the  large  intestines  of 
the  foetus. 

MEDIAN  NERVE.  The  second  branch 
©f  the  brachial  plexus. 

MEDIAN  VEINS.  The  situation  of  the 
veins  of  the  arms  is  extremely  different  in 
different  individuals.  When  a  branch  pro- 
ceeds near  the  bend  of  the  arm,  inwardly 
from  the  basilic  vein,  it  is  termed  the  basi- 
lic median ;  and  when  a  vein  is  given  off 
from  the  cephalic  in  the  like  manner,  it  is 
termed  the  cephalic  median.  When  these 
two  veins  are  present,  they  mostly  unite 
just  below  the  bend  of  the  arm,  and  the 
common  trunk  proceeds  to  the  cephalic 
vein. 

'vTedia'num.     The  Mrdiaslinvm. 


MEDIASTI'NUM.  (quasi  in  medio 
stans,  as  being  in  the  middle.)  The  mem- 
branous septum,  formed  by  the  duplicature 
of  the  pleura,  that  divides  the  cavity  of  the 
chest  into  two  parts.  It  is  divided  into  an 
anterior  and  posterior  portion. 

Mediasti'kum  cerebri.  The  falciform 
process  of  the  dura  mater. 

Me'dica.  (From  Media,  its  native  soil.) 
A  sort  of  trefoil. 

Medica'go.  (From  medica.)  The  herb 
trefoil. 

Medicamenta'ria.  Pharmacy,  or  the 
art  of  mak'ng  and  preparing  medicines. 

MEDIC AME'NTUM.  (From  medico,  to 
heal.)     A  medicine. 

Medica'steR.  A  false  pretender  to  the 
knowledge  of  medicine  ;  the  same  as  quack. 

Medici'na  di>ete'tica.  The  regulation 
of  regimen,  or  the  non-naturals. 

Medic i'na  diaso'stica.  That  part  of 
medicine  which  relates  to  preserving  health. 

Medici'na  gymwh'stica.  That  part  of 
medicine  which  relates  to  exercise. 

Medici'na  herme'tica.  The  applica- 
tion of  chemical  remedies. 

Medici'na  prophyla'ctica.  That  part 
of  medicine  which  relates  to  preserving 
health. 

Medici'na  tristi'tIjE.  Common  saf- 
fron. 

MEDICINE.  Any  substance  that  is  ex- 
hibited with  a  view  to  cure  or  allay  the 
violence  of  a  disease.  It  is  also  very  fre- 
quently made  use  of  to  express  the  healing 
art,  when  it  comprehends  anatomy,  physiolo- 
gy, and  pathology. 

Medicinal  days.  Such  clays  are  so 
called  by  some  writers  wherein  the  crisis 
or  change  is  expected,  so  as  to  forbid  the 
use  of  medicines,  in  order  to  wait  nature's 
effort,  and  require  all  the  assistance  of  art 
to  help  forward,  or  prepare  the  humours  for 
such  a  crisis :  but  it  is  most  properly  used 
for  those  days  wherein  purging,  or  any  other 
evacuation,  is  most  conveniently  complied 
with. 

Medicinal  hours.  Are  those  wherein 
it  is  supposed  that  medicines  may  be  taken 
to  the  greatest  advantage,  commonly  reck- 
oned in  the  morning  fasting,  about  an 
hour  before  dinner,  about  four  hours  after 
dinner,  and  at  going  to  bed ;  but  in  acute 
cases,  the  times  are  to  be  governed  by  the 
symptoms  and  aggravation  of  the  distem- 
per. 

VIEDICINA'LIS.  (From  medicina.)  Me- 
dicinal, having  a  power  to  restore  health, 
or  remove  disease. 

Medina.  In  Paracelsus  it  is  a  species  of 
ulcer. 

MEDINE'NSIS  VE'NA.  (Medinensis; 
so  called  because  it  is  frequent  at  Medina.) 
Dracunculus.  Gordius  medinensis,  of  Lin- 
naeus. The  muscular  hair-worm.  A 
very  singular  animal,  which,  in  some  coun- 
tries, inhabits  the  cellular  membrane   be- 
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tween  the  skin  and  muscles.  See  Draeun- 
culus. 

MEDITU'LLIUM.  (From  ?nedius,  the 
middle.)     See  Diploe. 

Me'dius  ve'nter.  The  middle  venter  is 
the  thorax,  or  chest. 

Medlar.     SeeMespilus. 

MEDU'LLA.  (Quasi  in  medio  ossis.) 
1.  The  marrow.     See  Murrow. 

2.  The  pith  or  palp  of  vegetables. 

3.  The  white  substance  of  the  brain  is 
called  medulla,  or  the  medullary  part,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  cortical. 

Medu'lla  ca'ssi^e.  The  pulp  of  the 
eass;a  fistularis. 

MEDU'LLA  OBLONGATA.  The  me- 
dullary substance  that  lies  within  the  cra- 
nium, upon  the  basillary  process  of  the  occipi- 
tal bone.  It  is  formed  by  the  connexion  of 
the  crura  cerebri  and  crura  cerebelli,  and 
terminates  in  the  spinal  marrow.  It  has  seve- 
ral eminences,  viz.  pons  varolii,  corpora  py- 
ramidalia,  and  corpora  olivarm. 

MEDU'LLA    SPINA'LIS.  Cerebrum 

elongatum.  JEon.  The  spinal  marrow, 
A  continuation  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
which  descends  into  the  specus  vertebralis 
from  the  foramen  magnum  occipitale,  to 
the  third  vertebra  of  the  loins,  where  it  ter- 
minates in  a  number  of  nerves,  which,  from 
t'i  ;ir  resemblance,  are  called  eauda  equina. 
The  spinal  marrow  is  composed,  like  the 
brain,  of  a  cortical  and  medullary  sub- 
stance :  the  former  is  placed  internally.  It  is 
covered  by  a  continuation  of  the  dura  mater, 
pia  mater,  and  tunica  arachnoidea.  The  use 
of  the  spinal  marrow  is  to  give  off,  through 
the  lateral  or  intervertebral  foramina,  thirty 
pairs  of  nerves,  called  cervical,  dorsal,  lumbar, 
ami  -acral  nerves. 

MEDULLAR.Y.  (Medullaris:  from  me- 
dulla, marrow.)     Like  unto  marrow. 

MEDULLARY  SUBSTANCE.  The 
white  or  internal  substance  of  the  brain  is  so 
exiled. 

Megalosfla'nchnus.  (From  /xvyas,  great, 
and  (TTrhayxvov,  a  bowel.)  Having  tome  of 
the  viscera  enlarged,  from  scirrhus  or  other 
cause. 

Me'grim.  A  species  of  cephalalgia,  or 
a  pain  generally  affecting  one  side  of  the 
head,  towards  the  eye  or  temple,  and  arising 
from  the  state  of  the  stomach. 

MEIBOMIUS,  Henry,  was  born  at  Lu- 
beck  in  1638.  After  studying  in  different 
universities,  he  graduated  at  Angers,  and 
afterward  was  appointed  professor  of  me- 
dicine at  Helmstadt,  where  he  continued 
till  his  death  in  1700.  He  published  seve- 
ral works,  and  commentaries  on  those  of 
others.  That  which  chiefly  illustrates  his 
name  is  entitled  u  De  Vasis  Palpebrarum 
no  vis,"  printed  in  1666.  He  seems  to 
have  contemplated  a  history  of  medicine, 
and  published  a  letter  on  the  subject,  which 
indeed  his  father  had  begun ;  but  the  diffi- 
culties, which  he  met  with  in  investigating 


the  medicine  of  the  Arabians,  arrested  hi" 

progress. 

MEIBOMIUS'S  GLANDS.  Mcibomn 
glandulaz.  The  small  glands  which  are  situa- 
ted between  the  conjunctive  membrane  of 
the  eye  and  the  cartilage  of  the  eye-lid,  first 
described  by  Meibomius. 

MEL.     See  Honey. 

Mel  .ueta'tum.     SeeOxymcl. 

Mel  eora'cis.    Honey  of  borax.    "Take 

of   borax,    powdered,    a    drachm  ;    clarified 

honey,  an  ounce.     Mix."     This  preparation 

is  found  very  useful  in  aphthous  affections  of 

-ices. 

Mel  despvma'tum.  Clarified  honey. 
Melt  honey  in  a  water-bath,  then  remove  the 
scum.     See  Honey. 

Mel  ro's*.  Hose  honey.  "Take  of  red 
rose  petals,  dried,  four  ounces  ;  boiling  water, 
three  pints ;  clarified  honey,  five  pounds. 
Macerate  the  rose  petals  in  the  water, 
for  six  hours,  and  strain ;  then  add  the 
honey  to  the  strained  liquor,  and,  by  means 
of  a  water-bath,  boil  it  down  to  a  prober 
consistence."  An  admirable  preparation  for 
the  base  of  various  gargles  and  collutories. 
It  may  also  be  employed  with  advantage, 
mixed  with  extract  of  baric,  or  other  medi- 
cines, for  children  who  have  a  natural  disgust 
to  medicines. 

Mel  sci'll^e.     See  Oxymel  scilla>. 

Me'la.  (Fromyuaai,  to-earch.)  A  probe. 

MEL^E'NA.  (From  /utxa;,  black.)  The* 
black  vomit.  The  black  disease.  Melaina 
nosos.  Hippocrates  applies  this  name  to 
two  diseases.  In  the  first,  the  patient  vo- 
mits black  bile,"  which  is  sometimes  bloody 
and  sour  ;  sometimes  he  throws  up  a  thin 
saliva ;  and  at  others  a  green  bile,  &c.  In 
the  second,  the  patient  is  as  described  in  the 
article  Morbus  niger. 

Melai'na  no'sos.     See  Melaina. 

MKLALEU'CA.  (From  //iasc,  black, 
and  /i«/aoc,  white,  so  named  by  Linnaeus, 
because  the  principal,  and  indeed  original 
species  was  called  leucadendron,  and  arbor 
alba ;  words  synonymous  with  its  appel- 
lation in  the  Malay  tongue,  Caja-puli,  or 
white  tree,  but  it  is  not  known  why  the  idea 
of  black  was  associated  with  white.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class,  Potyandria.  Order,  icosan- 
dria. 

Melaleu'ca  leccade'ndron.  The 
systematic  name  of  the  plant  which  is  said 
to  afford  the  cajeput  oil.  Oleum  cajepulai. 
Oleum  W iitnebianum.  Oleum  volatile  mela- 
leucaz.  Oleum  cajeput.  Thunberg  says  ca- 
jeput oil  has  <he  appearance  of  inflammable 
spirit,  is  of  a  green  colour,  and  so  completely 
volatile,  that  it  e'vaporates  entirely,  leaving 
no  residu  um  ;  its  odour  is  of  the  camphorace- 
ous  kind,  with  a  terebinth inate  admixture. 
Goetz  says  it  is  limpid,  or  rather  yellowish. 
It  is  a  very  powerful  medicine,  and  in  high 
esteem  in  India  and  Germany,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  general  remedy  in  chronic  and 
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painful  diseases :  it  is  used  for  the  same 
purposes  for  which  we  employ  the  officinal 
ethers,  to  which  it  seems  to  have  a  consi- 
derable affinity ;  the  cajeput,  however,  is 
more  potent  and  pungent  ;  taken  into  the 
stomach,  in  the  dose  of  five  or  six  drops,  it 
heats  and  stimulates  the  whole  system, 
proving,  at  the  same  time,  a  very  certain 
diaphoretic,  by  which  probably  the  good 
effects  it  is  said  to  have  in  dropsies  and  in- 
termittent fevers,  are  to  be  explained.  For 
its  efficacy  in  various  convulsive  and  spas- 
modic  complaints,  it  is  highly  esteemed.  It 
has  also  been  used  both  internally  and  exter- 
nally, with  much  advantage,  in  several  other 
obstinate  disorders :  a-  ualsies,  hypochondri- 
acal, and  hysterical  affections,  deafness,  defec- 
tive vision,  toothach,  gout,  rheumatism,  tc. 
The  dose  is  from  two  to  six,  or  even  twelve 
drops.  The  tree  which  affords  this  oil,  by 
distillation  of  its  leaves,  generally  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Melaleuca  leucadendron,  of 
Linnpeus,  but  it  appears  from  the  specimens 
of  the  tree  producing  the  true  oil,  sent  home 
from  India,  by  Mr.  Christopher  Smith,  that  it 
is  another  species  which  is  therefore  named 
Melaleuca  cajapvli. 

Melamphv'i.i.cm.  (From  /ua.ac,  black, 
and<^i/XA07,  a  leaf;  so  named  from  the  black- 
ness of  its  leaf.)  Bear's-breach.  See  Acan- 
thus mollis. 

Melampo'di"um.  (From  Melampus,  the 
shepherd  who  first  used  it.)  Black  helle- 
bore.    See  Helleborus  niger. 

Melanago'ga.  (From  /us\a.c,  black,  and 
uyai,  to  expel.)  Medicines  which  purge  off 
black  bile. 

Melajvchlo'rits.  (MiKcry%K(tpoc.)  A 
livid  colour  of  the  skin.  The  black  jaun- 
dice. 

MELANCHO'LIA.  (From  u^ac,  black, 
and  xoK"'  bile ;  because  the  ancients  sup- 
posed that  it  proceeded  from  a  redundance  of 
black  bile.)  Melancholy  madness.  A  dis- 
ease in  the  class  Neuroses,  and  order  Vesa- 
nice,  of  Cullen,  characterized  by  erroneous 
judgment,  but  not  merely  respecting  health, 
from  imaginary  perceptions  or  recollection 
influencing  the  conduct  and  depressing  the 
mind  with  ill-grounded  fears  ;  not  combined 
with  either  pyrexia  or  comatose  affections ; 
often  appearing  without  dyspepsia,  yet  at- 
tended witli  costiveness,  chiefly  in  persons 
of  rigid  fibres  and  torpid  insensibility.  See 
Mania. 

Melano'piper.  (From  /*&*.{,  black,  and 
rrenpi,  pepper.)  Black  pepper.  See  Piper 
nigrum. 

Melanorrhi'zo.\.  (From  <usa«?,  black, 
and  p/fx,  a  root.)  A  species  of  hellebore 
with  black  roots. 

Melante'ria.  (From  jmsa«c,  black;  so 
called  because  it  is  used  for  blacking  leather.) 
Green  vitriol. 

Melanthel«'pm.  (From  (Uexac,  black, 
and  tkwov,  oil.)  Oil  expressed  from  the 
black  seeds  of  fennel  flower, 


Mexa'athhtm.  (From  /ueXaf,  black;  so 
named  from  its  black  seed.)  The  herb  fennel 
flower. 

Me'las.  (From  (xtxas,  black.)  Vitiligo 
nigra.  Morphcea  nigra.  Lepra  maculosa 
nigra.  A  disease  that  appears  upon  the  skin 
in  black  or  brown  spots,  which  very  frequent- 
ly penetrate  deep,  even  to  Ihe  bone,  and  do 
not  give  any  pain,  or  uneasiness.  It  is  a  dis- 
ease very  frequent  in,  and  endemial  to,  Ara- 
bia, where  it  is  supposed  to  be  produced  by 
a  peculiar  miasma. 

Mela's  ma.  (From  /.  e\ac,  black.)  Me- 
lasmas. A  disease  that  appears  not  un- 
frequently  upon  the  tibia  of  aged  persons, 
in  form  of  a  livid  black  spot,  which,  in  a 
day  or  two,  degenerates  into  a  very  foul 
ulcer. 

Melaspe'rmum.  (From  ^texof,  black, 
and  a-mpfxa,  seed.)     See  Melanthium. 

Me'i.ca.  (From  a/ui^ya.  to  milk.)  Milk. 
A  food  made  of  acidulated  milk. 

Me'le.  (From  /<a»,  to  search.)  A 
probe. 

Melea'gris.  (From  Meleager,  whose 
sisters  were  fabled  to  have  been  turned  into 
this  bird.)  The  guinea-fowl.  Also  a  species 
of  fritillaria,  so  called  because  its  flowers 
are  spotted  like  a  guinea-fowl. 

Melege'ta.  Meleguclla.  Grains  of  Par- 
adise. 

Meijei'os.  (From  Melos,  the  island 
where  it  is  made.)     A  species  of  alum. 

Me'li.     (Me*/.)     Honey. 

Melice'ria.  See  Mcliccris. 

MELI'CERIS.  (From  Mt\t,  honey,  and 
xipo;,  wax.)  An  encysted  tumour,  whose 
contents  resemble  honey  in  consistence  and 
appearance. 

Meli'craton.  (From  f*t\t,  honey,  and 
Btpavvv/ui,  to  mix.)  Hydromel.  Mead. 
Wine  impregnated  with  honey. 

Meligei'on.  (From  /u<&<,  honey.)  A 
foetid  humour,  discharged  from  ulcers  at- 
tended with  a  caries  of  the  bone,  of  the 
consistence  of  honey. 

Melilot.     See  Melilotus. 

Melilo'tcs.  (From  /ut\i,  honey,  and 
XapTO?,  the  lotus;  so  called  from  its  smell, 
being  like  that  of  honey.)     See  Trifolivm. 

Melime'lum.  (From  fxixt,  honey,  and 
/un\ov,  an  apple ;  so  named  from  its  sweet- 
ness.)    Paradise  apple. 

Meli'aum.  (From  /u»>,cv,  an  apple.) 
Oil  made  from  the  flowers  of  the  apple- 
tree. 

Mei.iphy'llcm.  (From  /uiXt,  hone}-, 
and  <fx/Mcp,  a  leaf;  so  called  from  the 
sweet  smell  of  its  leaf,  or  because  bees 
gather  honey  from  it.)  Baum,  or  balm. 
See  Melissa. 

MELI'SSA.  (From  juajo-ira,  a  bee,  be- 
cause bees  gather  honey  from  it.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsean 
system.  Class,  Didynamia.  Order,  Gym- 
nospermia.  Balm. 
Mem'ssa  calami'ntha,   The  systematic 
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name    of    the    common   calamint.       Cala- 
mintha.     Calaminlha  vulgaris.     Calamintha 

offirir.nnmi.  Melissa  calamintha  :  pedunculis 
axillaribus,  dichotomic  longitndine  folv 
of  Linnaeus.  This  plant  smells  strongly  like 
wild  mint,  though  more  agreeable;  and  is 
often  used  by  the  common  people,  in  form 
of  tea,  against  weakness  of  the  stomach, 
flatulent  colic,  uterine  obstructions,  hysteria, 
&c. 

Meli'ssa  ci'trina.  See  Melissa  officinalis. 
Meli'ssa  c.randiflo'ra.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  mountain  calamint.  Calamintha 
magno  /lore.  Calamintha  movtana.  Moun- 
tain calamint.  This  plant,  Melissa  grandi- 
fiora,  of  Linnaeus,  has  a  moderately  pungent 
taste,  and  a  more  agreeable  aromatic  smell 
than  the  common  calamint,  and  appears  to 
be  more  eligible  as  a  stomachic. 

Meli'ssa  Ne'peta.  Calamintha  Anglica. 
Field  calamint.  Spotted  calamint.  Cala- 
mintha pulegii  odore.  Nepeta  agrestis.  It 
was  formerly  used  as  an  aromatic. 

Meli'ssa  officinalis.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  balm.  Cilrago.  Citraria.  Me- 
lissophyllum.  Mellilis.  Cedronella.  Api- 
astrum.  Melissa  citrina.  Erolion.  Balm. 
A  native  of  the  southern  parts  of  Europe, 
but  very  common  in  our  gardens.  In  its  re- 
cent state,  it  has  a  roughish  aromatic  taste, 
and  a  pleasant  smell  of  the  lemon  kind.  It 
was  formerly  much  esteemed  in  nervous 
diseases,  and  very  generally  recommended  in 
melancholic  and  hypochondriacal  affections ; 
but,  in  modern  practice,  it  is  only  employed 
when  prepared  as  tea,  as  a  grateful  diluent 
drink  in  fevers,  &c. 

Meli'ssa  td'rcica.  See  Dracocephalum 
moldaiica. 

Melissophy'llum.  (From  (xtxtTiret, 
baum,  and  qut&ov,  a  leaf.)  Melissa,  or 
baum.  A  species  of  horehound,  with  leaves 
resembling  baum. 

MELI'TTIS.  (From  /u&nlx.,  which  in 
the  Attic  dialect  is  the  name  of  a  bee ;  so 
that  this  word  is,  in  fact,  equivalent  to  Me- 
lissa, and  was  adopted  by  Linnaeus,  therefore, 
for  the  bastard  balm.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants.  Class,  Didynamia.  Order, 
Gymnospermia.     Bastard  balm. 

Meli'ttis  melissophy'llum.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  mountain  balm,  or 
nettle.  SophyUum.  This  elegant  plant, 
Melittis  melissophyllum,  of  Linnaeus,  is  sel- 
dom used  in  the  present  day;  it  is  said  to 
be  of  service  in  uterine  obstructions  and 
calculous  diseases. 

Meliti'smus.  (From  /xski,  honey.)  A 
linctus,  prepared  with  honey. 

Melitto'ma.  (From  /uew,  honey.)  A 
confection  made  with  honey.     Honey-dew. 

Melizo'mum.  (From  /uim,  honey,  and 
fa^oc,  broth.)  Mead.  A  drink  prepared 
with  honey. 

Mella'go.  (From  mel,  honey.)  Any 
medicine  which  has  the  consistence  and 
sweetness  of  honey. 
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Mellilo'tus.     See  Melilotus. 

Melli'na.     (From  mel,  h;>i  r.y.)     M( 
A  sweet  drink  prepared  with  Honey. 

Melli'ta.  (From  mel,  honey.)  Pre- 
parations of  honey. 

Me'i.o.  The  common  melon.  See  Cu- 
cumis  inelo. 

Meloca'rpus.      (From  /uhxov,  an  ap] 
and  xapvee,  fruit;  from  its  resemblance  to  an 
apple.)     The  fruit  of  the  aristolochia,  or  its 
root. 

Me'loe  vesicato'rius.  The  Spanish 
fly,  now  tailed  lytta. 

Me'lon.  (M».\&k)  A  disorder  of  the 
eye,  in  which  it  protuberates  out  of  the 
socket. 

Melon  common.     See  Cucumis  melo. 

Melon  musk.     See  Cucumis  melo. 

Melon,  water.     See  Cucurbita  citrullis, 

Melo'ngena.  Improperly  called  mala 
insana.  Solanum  pomiferum.  Mad  apple. 
The  Spaniards  and  Italians  eat  it  in  sauce 
and  in  sweetmeats.  The  taste  somewhat 
resembles  citron. 

Melo'sis.  M»A»«f,  A  term  which 
frequently  occurs  in  Hippocrates,  De  Capit. 
Vulner.  for  that  search  into  wounds  which 
is  made  by  surgeons  with  the  specillum,  or 
probe. 

Melo'tis.  Mmot/?.  Used  for  the  lesser 
specillum,  and  often  for  that  particular  in- 
strument contrived  to  search  or  cleanse  the 
ear  with,  more  commonly  called  Auriscal- 
pium. 

Melo'thria  pe'ndcla.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  small  creeping  cucumber  plant. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  West  Indies  pickle 
the  berries  of  this  plant,  and  use  them  as  we 
do  capers. 

Meloyssophy'llum.  (From  (Aikio-ffa, 
balm,  and  pt/M.cy,  a  leaf.)  Mountain  balm. 
See  Melittis. 

MEMBRA'NA.     See  Membrane. 

MEMBRA'NA  HYALOIDE'A.  Mem- 
brana  arachnoidea.  The  transparent  mem- 
brane which  includes  the  vitreous  humour 
of  the  eye. 

MEMBRA'NA  PUPILLA'RIS.  A  very 
delicate  membrane  of  a  thin  and  vascular 
texture,  and  an  ash  colour,  arising  from  the 
internal  margin  of  the  iris,  and  totally  co- 
vering the  pupil,  in  the  foetus  before  the 
sixth  month. 

MEMBRA'NA  RUYSCHIA'NA.  The 
celebrated  anatomist  Ruysch  discovered  that 
the  choroid  membrane  of  the  eye  was  com- 
posed of  two  laminae.  He  gave  the  name 
of  membrana  ruyschiana  to  the  internal  la- 
mina, leaving  the  old  name  of  choroides  to 

MEMBRA'NA  TY'MPANI.  The  mem- 
brane covering  the  cavity  of  the  drum  of 
the  ear,  and  separating  it  from  the  meatus 
auditorius  externus.  It  is  of  an  oval  form, 
convex  below  the  middle,  towards  the  hol- 
low of  the  tympanum,  and  concave  towards 
the  meatus  auditorius,  and  convex  above 
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.t.atus,  and  concave  towards  the  hollow 
of  the  tympanum.  According  to  the  ob- 
servations of  anatomists,  it  consists  of  six 
laminae ;  the  first  and  most  external  is  a 
production  of  the  epidermis,  the  second  is 
a  production  of  the  skin  lining  the  auditory- 
passage  ;  the  third  is  cellular  membrane,  in 
U  hich  the  vessels  form  an  elegant  net-work  ; 
the  fourth  is  shining,  thin,  and  transparent, 
arising  from  the  periosteum  of  the  meatus  : 
the  fifth  is  cellular  membrane,  with  a  plexus 
of  vessels  like  the  third  ;  and  the  sixth  la- 
mina, which  is  the  innermost,  comes  from 
the  periosteum  of  the  cavity  of  the  tympa- 
num. This  membrane,  thus  composed  of 
several  laminae,  has  lately  been  discovered  to 
possess  muscular  fibres. 

MEMBRANOLO'GIA.  (From  membra- 
na,  a  membrane,  and  hcyos,  a  discourse.) 
JVlembranology.  The  doctrine  of  the  com- 
mon integuments  and  membranes, 

MEMBRANE.  Membrana.  A  thin 
expanded  substance,  composed  of"  cellular 
texture,  whose  elastic  fibres  are  so  arranged 
and  woven  together,  as  to  allow  of  great 
pliability.  The  membranes  of  the  body  are 
various,  as  the  skin,  peritoneum,  pleura, 
dura  mater,  &c.  &c. 

Membrano'sus.  See  Tensor  vagina  fe- 
inoris. 

Membra'nvs.     See  Tensor  vagina  femo- 

Memo'rle  os.     See  Occipital  boiie. 

MenagogueS.     See  Emmenagogues. 

Mexdo'sus.  (From  menda.x,  counter- 
feit.) This  term  is  used,  by  some  in  the 
same  sense  as  spurius,  or  illegitimus  ;  Men- 
dosw  Costce,  false  or  spurious  ribs ;  Mendosa 
Sulura,  the  squamous  suture,  in  the  skull,  or 
bastard  suture. 

Meningo'phylax.  (From  fjinwyf;,  a 
membrane,  and  fuKa<r<rai,  to  guard.)  An 
instrument  to  guard  the  membranes  of  the 
brain,  while  the  bone  is  cut,  or  rasped, 
alter  the  operation  of  the  trepan. 

M17ATNX.  (From  (j&m,  to  remain.) 
The  Greek  term  for  the  membranes  enve- 
loping the  brain.  Sec  Dura  mater  and  Pia 
maler. 

Me'winx  du'ra.     See  Dura  maler. 

M E'JVIWX  fi'a.     See  Pia  mater. 

MENISPE'RMUM.  (From  frm,  the 
moon,  and  a-m^ua,  seed,  in  allusion  to  the 
crescent-like-form  of  the  seed.)  Moon-seed'. 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class, 
Dioecia.     Order,  Dadecandriu. 

MENlSrE'RMCM  CO'CCULUS.       The 

iliatic  name  of  the  plant,  the  berries  of  which 
are  well  known  by  the  name  of  Cocculus  la- 
dicus.  Indian  berries,  or  Indian  cockles. 
Coccus  Indicus,  Coccula  qfficinarum.  Cocci 
Orientates.  The  berry  is  rugous  and  kidney- 
shaped,  and  contains  a  white  nucleus ;  it  is 
the  produce  of  the  Mcnispern.um  cocculus ; 
foliis  cordatis,  rctusis,  viucronalis ;  cuvle 
laccro,  of  LinnaHis.  It  is  brought  from 
Malabar  and  the  East  [ndii  poison- 
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cus  it'  swallowed,  bringing  on  nausea,  faint- 
ing, and  convulsions.  The  berries  possess 
an  inebriating  quality ;  and  are  supposed 
to  impart  that  power  to  most  of  the  London 
porter.  Whilst  green,  they  are  used  by  the 
Indians  to  catch  fish,  which  they  have  the 
power  of  intoxicating,  and  killing.  In  the 
same  manner  they  catch  birds,  making  the 
berry  into  a  paste,  forming  it  into  small 
seeds,  and  putting  these  in  places  where 
they  frequent. 

MENORRHAGIA.  (From  pm*,  the 
menses,  and  p»yvvpi,  to  break  out.)  FIoz- 
morrhagia  uterina.  Flooding.  An  immode- 
rate (low  of  the  menses,  or  uterine  haemor- 
rhage. A  genus  of  diseases  in  the  classpj/r&ziu', 
and  order  hamorrhagia,  of  Cullen,  charac- 
terized by  pains  in  the  back,  loins,  and  belly, 
similar  to  those  of  labour,  attended  with  a 
preternatural  flux  of  blood  from  the  vagina, 
or  a  discharge  of  menses,  more  copious  than 
natural.     He  distinguishes  six  species  : — 

1.  Menorrhagia  rubra ;  bloody,  from  wo- 
men neither  with  child  nor  in  child-birth. 

2.  Menorrhagia  alba,  serous ;  the  fluor 
albus.      See  Ltucorrhoza. 

3.  Menorrhagia  viliorum,  from  some  local 
disease. 

4.  Menorrhagia  lochialis,  from  women 
after  delivery.     See  Lochia. 

5.  Menorrhagia  abortus.     See  Abortion. 
(J.  Menorrhagia  nabothi,  when  there  is  a 

serous  discharge  from  the  vagina  in  pregnant 
women. 

This  disease  seldom  occurs  before  the  age 
of  puberty,  and  is  often  an  attendant  on 
pregnancy.  It  is  in  general  a  very  danger- 
ous disease,  more  particularly  if  it  occur  at 
the  latter  period,  as  it  is  then  often  so  rapid 
and  violent  as  to  destroy  the  female  in  a 
very  short  time,  where  proper  means  are 
riot  soon  adopted.  Absorptions  often  give 
rise  to  floodings,  and  at  any  period  of  preg- 
nancy, but  more  usually  before  the  fifthmontk 
than  at  any  other  time.  Moles,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  imperfect  conception,  at 
length  become  detached,  and  sometimes 
give  rise  to  a  considerable  degree  of  haemor- 
rhage. 

The  causes  which  most  frequently  give 
i  isc  to  floodings,  are  violent  exertions  of 
strength,  sudden  surprises  and  frights,  vio- 
lent fits  of  passion,  great  uneasiness  of 
mind,  uncommon  longings  during  preg- 
nancy, overfulness  of  blood,  profuse  evacu- 
ations, general  weakness  of  the  system,  ex- 
ternal injuries,  as  blows  and  bruises,  and  the 
death  of  the  child,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  placenta  becomes  partially  or  wholly  de- 
tached from  the  uterus,  leaving  the  mouths 
of  the  vessels  of  the  latter,  which  anasto- 
mosed with  those  of  the  former,  perfectly 
open.  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  be- 
tween an  approaching  miscarriage,  and  a 
common  flooding,  which  may  be  readily 
done  by  inquiring  whether  or  not  the 
haemi  is  proceeded    from  any  evi 
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dent  cause,  and  whether    it  flows  gently,        Me'hsis  philoso'phiccs.     A  phiios»phi< 

t>r  is  accompanied  with  unusual  pains,  cal,  or  chemical  month.  According  to  som* 
The  former  usually  arises  from  some  fright,  it  is  three  days  and  nights;  others  say  itii 
surprise,  or  accident,  and  docs  not  flow  ten  ;  andthereare  who  reckon  it  to  be.  thirty 
gently  and  regularly  ;    but  bursts   out  of  a    or  forty  days. 

sudden,  and  again  stops  all  at  once,  and  MENSTRUATION.  From  the  uterus  of 
also  is  attended  with  severe  pains  in  the  every  healthy  woman  who  is  not  pregnant, 
back  and  the  bottom  of  the  belly  ;  whereas  or  who  does  not  give  suck,  there  is  a  dis- 
the  latter  is  marked  with  no  such  occur-  charge  of  a  red  fluid,  at  certain  periods, 
Fence.  The  further  a  woman  is  advanced  from  the  time  of  puberty  to  the  approach  of 
in  pregnancy,  the  greater  will  be  the  danger  old  age  ;  and,  from  the  periods  or  returns  of 
if  floodings  take  place,  as  the  mouths  of  the  this  discharge  being  monthly,  it  is  called 
vessels  are  much  enlarged  during  the  last  Menstruation.  There  are  several  exceptions 
stage  of  pregnancy,  and  of  course  a  vast  to  this  definition.  It  is  said  that  some  wo- 
quantity  will  be  discharged  in  a  short  space  men  never  menstruate  ;  some  menstruate 
of  time.  while   they  continue   to    give   suck  :    and 

The  treatment  must  differ  according  to  others  are  said  to  menstruate  during  preg 
the  particular  causes  of  the  disease,  and  ac-  nancy  ;  some  are  said  to  menstruate  in  early 
cording  to  the  different  states  of  constitution  infancy,  and  others  in  old  age ;  but  such 
under  which  it  occurs.  The  haemorrhage  is  discharges,  Dr.  Denman  is  of  opinion,  may 
more  frequently  of  the  active  kind,  and  re-  with  more  propriety,  be  called  morbid,  or 
quires  the  antiphlogistic  plan  to  be  strictly  symptomatic ;  and  certainly  the  definition  is 
enforced,  especially  obviating  the  accumu-   generally  true. 

lation  of  heat  in  every  way,  giving  cold  At  whatever  time  of  life  this  discharge 
acidulated  drink,  and  using  cold  local  ap-  comes  on,  a  woman  is  said  to  be  at  puberty  : 
plications ;  the  patient  must  remain  quiet  though  of  this  state  it  is  a  consequence, 
in  the  horizontal  posture ;  the  diet  be  of  the  and  not  a  cause.  The  early  or  late  ap- 
lightest  and  least  stimulant  description ;  and  pearance  of  the  menses  may  depend  upon 
the  bowels  kept  freely  open  by  cooling  laxa-  the  climate,  the  constitution,  the  delicacy 
tives,  as  the  neutral  salts,  &c.  It  may  be  or  hardness  of  living,  and  upon  the  mau- 
sometimes  advisable  in  robust,  plethoric  ners  of  those  with  whom  young  women  con- 
females,  particularly  in  the  pregnant  state,  verse.  In  Greece,  and  other  hot  coun- 
to  take  blood  at  an  early  period,  especially  tries,  girls  begin  to  menstruate  at  eight, 
where  there  is  much  pain,  with  a  hard  pulse:  nine,  and  ten  years  of  age,  but,  advan- 
digitalis  and  antimonials  in  nauseating  doses  cing  to  the  northern  climes,  there  is  a 
would  also  be  proper  under  such  circum-  gradual  protraction  of  the  time  till  we 
stances.  But  where  the  discharge  is  rather  come  to  Lapland,  where  women  do  not 
of  a  passive  character,  tonic  and  astringent  menstruate  till  they  arrive  at  a  maturev 
medicines  ought  to  be  given :  rest  and  the  age,  and  then  in  small  quantities,  at 
Horizontal  position  are  equally  necessary,  long  intervals,  and  sometimes  only  in  the 
costiveness  must  be  obviated,  and  cold  as-  summer.  But  if  they  do  not  menstruate 
fringent  applications  may  be  materially  use-  according  to  the  genius  of  the  country, 
ful,  or  the  escape  of  the  blood  may  be  pre-  it  is  said  they  suffer  equal  inconvenien- 
vented  mechanically.  In  alarming  cases,  per-  cies  as  in  warmer  climates,  where  the 
haps,  the  most  powerful  internal  remedy  is  quantity  discharged  is  much  greater,  and 
the  superacetate  of  lead,  combined  with  the  periods  shorter.  In  this  country,  girls 
opium  ;  which  latter  is  often  indicated  by  begin  to  menstruate  from  the  fourteenth 
the  irritable  state  of  the  patient.  A  nourish-  to  the  eighteenth  year  of  their  age,  and 
ing  diet,  with  gentle  exercise  in  a  carriage,  sometimes  at  a  later  period,  without  any 
and  the  prudent  use  of  the  cold  bath,  may  signs  of  disease ;  but  if  they  are  luxurious- 
contribute  to  restore  the  patient,  when  the  ly  educated,  sleeping  upon  down  beds, 
discharge  has  subsided.  an(j  sitting  in  hot  rooms,  menstruation  usu- 

Me'jvsa.     The  second  lobe  of  the  liver    ally  commences  at  a  more  early  period, 
was  so  called  by  the  ancients.  Many    changes   in    the   constitution,    and 

Me'nses.     (From  mensis,  a  month.)     See    appearance  of  women  are  produced  at  the 
Menstruation.  time  of  their  first  beginning  to  menstruate. 

Me'nses  cessa'ntes.      The  menses  de-    Their  complexion  is  improved,  their  conn- 
parting,  tenance  is  more  expressive  and  animated, 
Me'nses  deficie'ntes.     Menses  defec-    their  attitudes  graceful,  and  their  conversa- 
1ive  or  suppressed.       The  amenorrhcea  of   tion  more    intelligent   and  agreeable  ;   the 


Cullen. 

Me'nses  immo'dic.i.  The  menorrhagia 
rubra  of  Cullen. 

Menses,  immoderate  flow  of  the.  See  Me- 
norrhagia. 

Menses,  interruption   of.       See  Amenor- 


tone  of  their  voice  becomes  more  harmoni- 
ous, their  whole  frame,  but  particularly 
their  breasts,  are  expanded  and  enlarged, 
and  their  minds  are  no  longer  engaged  in 
childish  pursuits  and  amusements. 

Some  girls  begin  to  menstruate  without 
any  preceding  indisposition ;   but  there  arf 
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a  le  the  change  which  is  about  to  take 
place.  These  are  usually  more  severe  at 
the  first  than  in  the  succeeding  periods; 
and  they  are  similar  to  those  produced  by 
uterine  irritation  from  other  causes,  as 
pains  in  the  back  and  inferior  extremities, 
complaints  of  the  viscera,  with  various  hys- 
teric and  nervous  affections.  These  com- 
mence with  the  first  dispositions  to  men- 
struate, and  continue  till  the  discharge 
comes  on,  when  they  abate,  or  disappear, 
returning,  however,  with  considerable  vio- 
lence in  some  women,  at  every  period  during 
life.  The  quantity  of  fluid  discharged  at 
each  evacuation  depends  upon  the  cli- 
mate, constitution,  and  manner  of  living; 
but  it  varies  in  different  women  in  the  same 
climate,  or  in  the  same  woman  at  different 
periods  ;  in  this  country  it  amounts  to  about 
five  or  six  ounces. 

There  is  also  a  great  difference  in  the  time 
required  for  the  completion  of  each  period 
of  menstruation.  In  some  women  the  dis- 
charge returns  precisely  to  a  day,  or  an 
hour,  and  in  others  there  is  a  variation  of 
several  days,  without  inconvenience.  In  some 
it  is  finished  in  a  few  hours,  and  in  others 
it  continues  from  one  to  ten  days  ;  but  the  in- 
termediate time,  from  three  to  six  days,  is 
most  usual. 

There  has  been  an  opinion,  probably  de- 
rived from  the  Jewish  legislator,  afterward 
adopted  by  the  Arabian  physicians,  and 
credited  in  other  countries,  that  the  men- 
struous blood  possessed  some  peculiar  ma- 
lignant properties.  The  severe  regulations 
which  have  been  made  in  some  countries  for 
the  conduct  of  women,  at  the  time  of  men- 
struation ; — the  expression  used,  Isaiah, 
chap.  xxx.  and  in  Ezekiel ; — the  disposal 
of  the  blood  discharged,  or  of  any  thing  con- 
taminated witli  it ; — the  complaints  of  wo- 
men attributed  to  its  retention; — and  the 
effects  enumerated  by  grave  writers,  indi- 
cate the  most  dreadful  apprehensions  of  its 
baneful  influence.  Under  peculiar  circum- 
itances  of  health,  or  states  of  the  uterus,  or 
in  hot  climates,  if  the  evacuation  be  slowly 
made,  the  menstruous  blood  may  become 
more  acrimonious  or  offensive  than  the  com- 
mon mass,  or  any  other  secretion  from  it ; 
but  in  this  country  and  age  no  malignity  is 
Mispected,  the  menstruous  woman  mixe3  in 
society  as  at  all  other  times,  and  there  is  no 
reason  for  thinking  otherwise  than  that  this 
•lisrharge  is  of  the  most  inoffensive  nature. 

At  the  approach  of  old  age,  women  cease 
to  menstruate  ;  but  the  time  of  cessation  is 
commonly  regulated  by  the  original  early 
or  late  appearance  of  the  menses.  With 
those  who  began  to  menstruate  at  ten  or 
twelve  years  of  age,  the  discharge  will  often 
cease  before  they  arrive  at  forty  ;  but  if  the 
first  appearance  was  protracted  to  sixteen  or 
eighteen  years  of  age,  independently  of  dis- 
"».«e,  such  women  may  continue  to  menstru- 
ite  fill  they  have  passed  the  fiftieth,  or  even. 


approach  the  sixtieth  year  of  their  age.  But 
the  most  frequent  time  of  the  cessation  of 
the  menses,  in  this  country,  is  between  the 
forty-fourth  and  forty-eighth  year ;  after 
which  women  never  bear  children.  Hy  this 
constitutional  regulation  of  the  menses,  the 
propagation  of  the  species  is  in  every  coun- 
try confined  to  the  most  vigorous  part  of 
life  ;  and  had  it  been  otherwise,  children 
might  have  become  parents,  and  old  women 
might  have  had  children,  when  they  were 
unable  to  supply  them  with  proper  or  suffi- 
cient nourishment.     See  Catamenia. 

ME'NSTRUUM.      Solvent.     All  liqours 
are  so  called  which  are  used  as   dissolvents, 
or  to  extract  the  virtues  of  ingredients,  by 
infusion,    decoction,     &c.        The     principal 
menstrua   made  use   of  in  Pharmacy,    are 
water,  vinous  spirits,   oils,  acids,  and  alka- 
line liquors.     Water  is  the  menstruum  of  all 
salts,    of  vegetable  gums,    and   of    animal 
jellies.     Of  the  first  it  dissolves  only  a  de- 
terminate quantity,  though  of    one  kind  of 
salt  more  than  of  another;  and  being  thus 
saturated,  leaves  any  additional  quantity  of 
the  same  salt  untouched.     It  is  never  satu- 
rated with  the  two  latter,  but  unites  readily 
with  any  proportion  of  them,  forming,  with 
different  quantities,  liquors  of  different  con- 
sistencies.    It  takes  up  likewise,    when  as- 
sisted by  trituration,  the  vegetable  gummy 
resins,    as    ammoniacum    and    myrrh ;     the 
solutions  of  which,  though    imperfect,  that 
is,    not  transparent,   but    turbid    and    of  a 
milky  hue,  are   nevertheless    applicable    to 
valuable    purposes    in    medicine.     Rectified 
spirit  of  wine  is  the  menstruum  of  the  es- 
sential oils  and  resins  of  vegetables  ;  of  the 
pure  distilled  oils  of  animals,  and  of  soaps, 
though  it  does  not  -act  upon  the  expressed 
oil  and  fixed  alkaline  salt,  of  which  soap  is 
composed.      Hence,    if    soap    contains    any 
superfluous  quantity  of  either  the  oil  or  salt. 
it  may,  by  means  of  this  menstruum,  be  ex- 
cellently   purified  therefrom.      It    dissolves. 
by   the  assistance  of  heat,  volatile  alkaline, 
salts,    and    more    readily  the   neutral   ones, 
composed   either    of   fixed    alkali    and    the 
acetic  acid,    as    the    sal    diureticus,     or   of 
volatile   alkali    and    the    nitric    acid.     Oils 
dissolve  vegetable  resins  and  balsams,  wax. 
animal  fats,  mineral  bitumens,  sulphur,  and 
certain  metallic  substances,  particularly  lead. 
The  expressed  oils   are,    for  most  of  these 
bodies,  more  powerful  menstrua  than  those 
obtained  by  distillation ;  as  the  former  are 
more  capable  of  sustaining,  without  injury,  a 
strong  heat,  which  is.  in  most  cases  cases,  ne- 
cessary to  enable  them  to  act.     All  acids  dis- 
solve alkaline  salts,  alkaline  earths,  and  me- 
tallic substances.     The  different  acids  differ 
greatly    in    their    action    upon   these    last  : 
one  dissolving  some  particular  metals,  and 
another    others.     The  vegetable  acids    dis- 
solve a  considerable  quantity  of  zinc,  iron, 
copper,  and  tin;  and  extract  so  much  from 
the  metallic  part  of  antimony  as  to  become 


powerful   emetic;   they    likewise    dissolve 
lead,   if   previously  calcined  by    fire  ;    but 
more  copiously  if  corroded  by  their  steam. 
'The  muriatic  acid   dissolves  zinc,  iron,  and 
copper  ;    and    though  it    scarcely    acts  on 
any  other  metallic  substance  in  the  common 
Avay  of   making  solutions,    it    may    never- 
theless   be    artfully    combined    with    them 
all.     The    corrosive    sublimate    and    anti- 
monial  caustic  of  the  shops,  are  combina- 
tions of  it  with  the  cxyu.es   ojf  mercury   *nd 
antimony,  effected  by   applying  the  acid  in 
the  form  of  fume,  to  the  subject?  at  I  lie  same 
time  •  strongly   heated.      The   nitric   acid  is 
the  common  menstruum  of  all  metallic  sub- 
stances, except  gold  and   antimony,    which 
are  soluble  only  in  a  mixture  of  the  nitric 
and   muriatic.      The    sulphuric  acid  easily 
dissolves   zinc,  iron  and  copper  ;  and  may  be 
made   to   corrode,    or    imperfectly  dissolve 
most  of  the  other  metals.     Alkaline  lixivia 
dissolve  oils,    resinous  substances,  and  sul- 
phur.    Their  power  is  greatly  promoted  by 
the    addition   of   quick    lime,    instances  of 
which  occur  in  the  preparation  of  soap  and 
in  the  common  caustic.     Thus  assisted,  they 
reduce  the  flesh,  bones,  and  other  solid  parts 
of  animals,  into  a  gelatinous  matter.     Solu- 
tions made  in  water  and  spirit  of  wine    pos- 
sess the  virtue  of  the  body  dissolved  ;  whilst 
oils  generally  sheathe  its  activity,  and  acids 
and  alkalis  vary  its  quality.     Hence  watery 
and  spirituous  liquors  are  the  proper  men- 
strua of  the  native  virtues  of  vegetable  and 
animal    matters.      Most    of    the    foregoing 
solutions  are  easily  effected,  by  pouring  the 
■menstruum  on  the  body  to  be  dissolved,  and 
suffering  them  to  stand   together    for    some 
lime,    exposed    to    a   suitable  warmth.     A 
strong  heat  is  generally  requisite  to  enable 
oils  and  alkaline  liqours   to    perform    their 
office ;  nor  will  acids  act  on  some  metallic 
bodies  without  its  assistance.     The  action  of 
watery  and  spirituous  menstrua  is  likewise 
expedited  by  a  moderate  heat,  though  the 
quantity  which   they    afterward    kept   dis- 
solved, is  not,  as    some    suppose,    by  this 
means   increased.     All  that   heat  occasions 
these  to  take  up, more  than  they  would  do  in 
a  longer  time   in  the  cold,  will,  when  the 
heat  ceases,  subside  again.     The  action  of 
acids  on  the  bodies  which  they  dissolve,  is 
generally   accompanied  with  heat,  efferves- 
cence, and  a  copious  discharge    of  fumes. 
The  fumes  which  arise  during  the  dissolu- 
tion of  some  metals,  in  the  sulphuric  acid, 
prove  inflammable  ;  hence,  in  the  preparation 
jrf    the  artificial    vitriols  of   iron   and  zinc, 
the  operator  ought  to  be  careful,  especially 
where   the  solution   is  made  in   a  narrow- 
mouthed  vessel,  lest  by  the   imprudent  ap- 
proach  of  a  candle,  the  exhaling  vapour  be 
set  on  fire.     There    is    another    species  of 
solution  in  which  the  moisture  of  air  is  the 
menstruum.     Fixed  alkaline  salts,  and  those 
of  the  neutral  kind,    composed  of  alkaline 
gaits  and  certain  vegetable  acids,  or  of  alka- 


line earths,  and  any  acidexcrpi  thi 

ric,  and  some  metallic,  salts  on  being  expo 

scd  for  some  time  to  a  moist  air,  gradualh 
attract  its  humidity,  and  at  length  becomt 
liquid.  Some  substances,  not  dissoluble  in 
water  in  its  grosser  form,  as  the  buttei 
antimony,  are  easily  liquified  by  this  b] 
action  of  the  aerial  moisture.  This  pr-  i 
is  termed  Deliquation.  The  cause  of  solu- 
tion assigned  by  some  naturalists,  namely, 
the  admission  of  the  fine  particles  of  one 
body  into  the  pores  of  another,  whose  figun 
fits  them  for  their  reception,  is  not  just,  or 
adequate, but  hypothetical  and  ill-presumed; 
since  it  is  found  that  some  bodies  will  dii 
solve  their  own  quantities  of  others,  as  water 
does  of  Epsom  salt,  alcohol  of  essential  oils 
mercury  of  metals,  one  metal  of  another,  &C 
whereas  the  sum  of  the  pores  or  vacuities 
of  every  body  must  be  necessarily  less  than 
the  body  itself,  and  consequently  those  pores 
cannot  receive  a  quantity  of  matter  equal  to 
the  body  wherein  they  reside. 

How  a  menstruum  can  suspend  bodies 
much  heavier  than  itself,  which  very  often 
happens,  may  be  conceived  by  considering, 
that  the  parts  of  no  fluids  can  be  so  easily 
separated,  but  they  will  a  little  resist  or 
retard  the  descent  of  any  heavy  bodies 
through  them  ;  and  that  this  resistance  is, 
cateris  paribus,  still  proportional  to  the 
surface  of  the  descending  bodies.  But  the 
surfaces  of  bodies  do  by  no  means  increase 
or  decrease  in  the  same  proportion  as  their 
solidities  do  :  for  the  solidity  increases  as 
the  cube,  but  the  surface  only  as  the  square 
of  the  diameter  :  wherefore  it  is  plain,  very 
small  bodies  will  have  much  larger  surfaces^ 
in  proportion  to  their  solid  contents,  than 
larger  bodies  will,  and  consequently,  when 
grown  exceeding  small,  may  easily  be  buoyed 
up  in  the  liquor. 

Menta'gra.  (From  mentum,  the  chin, 
and  a.y fa,  a  prey.)  Impetigo.  An  eruption 
about  the  chin,  forming  a  tenacious  crust, 
like  that  on  scald  heads. 

MENTHA.     (From  Minthe,  the  harlot 
who  was  changed  into  this   herb.)     Hedyos 
mus.     The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnrean  system.     Class,  Didynamia.  Order" 
Gymnospermia.    Mint. 

Mf/wtha  Afti-'ATiCA.  Menthastrum.  S>- 
symbrium  menthnstrum.  Mentha  rotund* 
folia  palustris.  Water-mint.  This  plant  is 
frequent  in  moist  meadows,  marshes,  and  on 
the  banks  of  rivers.  It  is  less  agreeable 
than  the  spear-mint,  and  in  taste  bitterer  and 
more  pungent.  It  may  be  used  with  fh< 
same  intentions  as  the  spear-mint,  to  which 
however,  it  is  much  inferior. 

Mentha     cataria.      Mentha   felina 
Herbafelis.     Calamintha.    Jfepetella. 
or  cat-mint.     See  Nepeta  cataria. 

Mentha    cervi'na.       The    systemati. 
name  of  the   hart's  penny-royal.     Pulegiun 
cerrinum.  This  plant  possesses  the  virtues  of 
penny-royal  in  a  very  great  degree :  but  is 
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rkably  unpleasant.  It  is  seldom  cm- 
ployed  hut  by  the  country  people:,  who  sub- 
titute  it  for  penny-royal. 

Mentha  cri'spa.  Colymbifera  minor. 
The  achillca  ageratum.  This  species  of 
tnentha  has  a  strong  and  fragrant  smell,  its 
laste  is  warm,  aromatic,  and  slightly  bitter. 
In  flatulencies  of  the  prima?  via;,  hypochon- 
driacal, and  hysterical  affections,  it  is  given 
with  advantage. 

Me'ntha  piperita.  The  systematic  and 
pharmacopceial  name  of  peppermint.  Men- 
tha piperitis.  Mentha  piperita,  floribus  ca- 
pitatis,  foliis  oralis  petioldtis,  staminibus  co- 
rolla brevioribus,  of  Linnaeus.  The  sponta- 
neous growth  of  (his  plant  is  said  to  be  pecu- 
liar to  Britain.  It  lias  a  more  penetrating 
jinell  than" any  of  the  other  mints  ;  a  strong 
pungent  taste,  glowing  like  pepper,  sinking, 
as  it  were,  into  the  tongue,  and  followed  by 
i  sense  of  coolness.  The  stomachic,  antispas- 
modic, and  carminative  properties  of  pepper- 
mint, render  it  useful  in  flatulent  colics,  hys- 
terical affections,  retchings,  and  other  dys- 
peptic symptoms,  acting  as  a  cordial,  and  of- 
ten producing  an  immediate  relief.  Its  offi- 
cinal preparations  are,  an  essential  oil,  a  sim- 
ple water,  and  a  spirit. 

Me'ntha  piperitis,  See  Mentha  pipe- 
rita. 

Mentha  pulegium.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  penny-royal.  Pulegium.  Putc- 
gium  regale.  Pulegium  latifolium  glechon. 
Pudding-grass.  Common  penny-royal.  Men- 
tha pulegium,  jhribus  re rtkillatis,  foliis  ova- 
tis  oblusis  suberenatis,  caulibus  subteretibus 
repent/bus,  of  Linnaeus.  This  plant  is  con- 
■  idered  as  a  carminative,  stomachic,  and 
emmenagogue  ;  and  is  in  very  common  use 
in  hysterical  disorders.  The  officinal  pre- 
parations of  penny-royal  are,  a  simple  wa- 
ter, a  spirit,  and  an  essential  oil . 

Me'ntha  sarace'nica.  See  Tanacelum 
Balsamita. 

Me'ntha  sati'va.     See  Mentha  viridis.. 

Me'ntha  spica  ta.  Hart-mint,  and  com- 
mon   spear-mint.       Mentha  vulgaris.       See 
'fe/il/ui  viridis. 

Mentha  vi'ridis.  Spear-mint.  Called 
also  Mentha  vulgaris.  Mentha  spicata. 
Mentha  viridis,  spicis  oblongis,  foliis  lanceo- 
latis  nudis  scrralh  sessilibus,  staminibus  co- 
longioribus,  of  Linnaeus.  This  plant 
grows  wild  in  many  parts  of  England.  It  is 
not  so  warm  to  the  taste  as  peppermint,  but 
has  a  more  agreeable  flavour,  and  is  there- 
lore  preferred  for  culinary  purposes.  Its 
nedicinal  qualities  are  similar  to  those  of, 
peppermint;  but  the  different  preparations 
of  the  former,  though  more  pleasant,  are  per- 
haps less  efficacious.  The  officinal  prepa- 
rations of  spearmint  are,  an  essential  oil,  a 
conserve,  a  simple  water,  and  a  spirit. 

Me  nthas'trum.  (Dim.  of  Mentha.)  See 
menlhaaqualica. 

iMe'nti   leva'tor.       ct  Levator  labii 
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Me  jstula.     (From  malah,  a  staff,  Heb. 
The  penis. 

Memuu'gra.  (From  menlula,  the 
penis,  and  ay  fa,  a  prey.)  A  disorder  of  the 
penis,  induced  by  a  contraction  of  the  erec - 
tores  musculi,  and  causing  impotence. 

MENYA'NTHES.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnsean  system.  Class,  Pcn- 
tondria.    Order,  Monogynia. 

Menya'nthes  trifolia'ta.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  buck-bean.  Trifolium 
■patiidosum.  Trifolium  aquatiium.  Trifo- 
lium Jibrmum.  Menyanthes.  Water-trefoil 
or  buck-bean.  Menyanthes  trifoliata,  fo- 
liis ternatis,  of  Linnaeus.  The  whole  plant 
is  so  extremely  bitter,  that  in  some  countries 
it  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  hops,  in  the 
preparation  of  malt  liquor.  It  is  sometimes 
employed  in  country  places  as  an  active 
eccoprotic  bitter  in  hydropic  and  rheumatic 
affections.  Cases  are  related  of  its  good 
effects  in  some  cutaneous  diseases  of  the 
herpetic  and  seemingly  cancerous  kind. 

Mephitic  air.     See  Nitrogen. 

MEPHITIS.  (From  mephuhilh,  a  blast. 
Syr.)  A  poisonous  exhalation.  See  Con- 
tagion. 

MERCURIALI,  Girolamo,  was  born  at 
Torli,  in  Romagna,  in  1530.  After  taking 
the  requisite  degree,  he  settled  as  a  physi- 
cian in  his  native  town  ;  and  was  delegated, 
at  the  age  of  32,  on  some  public  business  to 
pope  Pius  IV.  at  Rome.  He  evinced  so 
much  talent  on  this  occasion,  that  he  was 
particularly  incited  to  remain  there  : 
which  he  accepted,  chiefly  as  it  enabled 
him  to  pursue  his  favourite  studies  to  more 
advantage.  He  produced,  in  1569,  a 
learned  and  elegant  work,  "De  Arte 
Gymnastica,"  which  was  many  times  re- 
printed; and  the  reputation  of  this  pro- 
cured him  the  appointment  to  the  first 
medical  chair  at  Padua.  In  1573,  he  was 
called  to  Vienna  to  attend  the  emperor 
Maximilian  II.  and  was  so  successful,  thai 
he  returned  loaded  with  valuable  presents, 
and  honoured  with  the  dignities  of  a  knight 
and  count  palatine.  In  1587,  he  removed 
to  Bologna,  which  is  ascribed  to  a  degree 
of  self-accusation,  in  consequence  of 
error  of  judgment,  into  which  he  had  been 
led  in  pronouncing  a  disease,  about  which 
he  was  consulted  at  Venice,  not  contagious. 
whence  much  mischief  had  arisen. 
reputation,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have 
materially  suffered  from  this  ;  and  he  was 
invited  in  1599.  by  the  grand  duke  of  Tin 
cany  to  Pisa  ;  but  shortly  after,  a  severe 
calculous  affection  prevented  the  execution 
of  his  duties,  and  he  retired  to  his  native 
place  where  his  death  happened  in  1606. 
He  was  a  voluminous  writer,  and  among 
many  other  publications,  edited  a  classified 
collection  of  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  with 
a  learned  commentary  ;  but  he  was  too  much 
bigoted  to  ancient  authority  and  hypothesis. 
Mr  wrote  on  (he  diseases  of  the  skin.  (ho=p 
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peculiar  to  women  and  children,  on  poisons, 
and  several  other  subjects. 

MERCURIALIS.  (From  Mercurius, 
its  discoverer.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Dioecia.  Order, 
Enneandria. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the 
French  mercury.  Mercurialis  annua,  of 
Linnaeus.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  have 
no  remarkable  smell,  and  very  little  taste. 
It  is  ranked  among  the  emollient  olera- 
ceous  herbs,  and  is  said  to  be  gently  ape- 
rient. Their  principal  use  has  been  in 
clysters. 

Mercuria'lib  a'nnua.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  French  mercury.  See  Mercu- 
rialis. 

Mercuria'lis  monta'na.  The  Mercu- 
yialisperennis,  of  Linneeus. 

Mercuria'lis  pere'nnis.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  dog's  mercury.  Cynocrambe. 
Mercurialis  monlana  et  sylvestris.  A  poi- 
sonous plant  very  common  in  our  hedges. 
It  produces  vomiting  and  purging,  and  the 
person  then  goes  to  sleep  from  which  he 
does  not  often  awake. 

Mercurialis  syi.ve'stris.  The  Mer- 
curialis perennis  of  Linnaeus. 

Mercu'rius  aceta'tus.  See  Hydrar- 
gyrus  acetatus. 

Mercu'rius  alkaliza'tus.  See  Hy- 
drargyrum cum  crela. 

Mercu'rius  calcwa'tus.  See  Hydrar- 
gyri oxydum  nibrum. 

Mercu'rius  chemico'rum.  Quicksilver. 

Mercu'rius  cinnabari'jvus.  Cinnaba- 
ris  factitia,  now  called  sulphuretum  hydrar- 
gyri  rubrum. 

Mercu'rius  corrosi'vus.  See  Hydrar- 
gyri oxymurias. 

Mercu'rius  corrosi'vus  ru'ber.  See 
Hydrargyri  nitrico-oxydum. 

Mercu'rius  corrosi'vus  sublxma'tus. 
See  Hydrargyri  oxymurias. 

Mercu'rius  du'lcis  suulima'tus.  Dul- 
cified mercurial  sublimate,  now  called  sub- 
murias  hydrargyri  ;  formerly  called  calo- 
melas. 

Mercu'rius  eme'ticus  fla'vus.  See 
Ilydrargyrus  ritriolatus. 

Mercu'rius  mortis.  See  Mercurius 
vibe. 

Mercu'rius  pr^xipita'tus  a  lbus.  See 
Hydrargyrum  prncipilatum  album. 

Mercu'rius  pr^cipita'tus  dulcis. 
See  Hydrargyri  submurias. 

Mercu'rius  pr^ecipita'tus  ru'ber.  See 
Hydrargyri  nitrico-oxydum. 

Mercu'rius  vitvk.  The  mercury  of  life. 
Pulvis  angelicus.  Mercurius  mortis.  Alga- 
rothipulvis.  A  submuriate  of  antimony, 
formerly  preferred  to  the  vitrum  antimomi, 
for  making  of  emetic  tartar. 

MERCURY.  Hydrargyrum.  Hydrar- 
gyrus.  Mercurius.  A  metal  found  in  five 
different  state*  in  nature'.     1.  Native,    (na- 
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tuc  mercury)  adhering  in  small  globules  to 
the  surface  of  cinnabar  ores,  or  scattered 
through  the  crevices,  or  over  the  surfaces 
of  different  kinds  of  stones.  2.  It  is  found 
united  to  silver  in  the  ore  called  amalgam 
of  silver,  or  native  amalgam  of  silver.  This 
ore  exhibits  thin  plates,  or  grains  ;  it  some- 
times crystallizes  in  cubes,  parallelopipeda, 
or  pyramids.  Its  colour  is  of  a  silver  white, 
or  gray  ;  its  lustre  is  considerably  metallic. 

3.  Combined  with  sulphur,  it  constitutes 
native  cinnabar,  or  sulphuret  of  mercury. 
This  ore  is  the  most  common.  It  is  fre- 
quently found  in  veins,  and  sometimes  crys- 
tallized in  tetrahedra,  or  three-sided  pyra- 
mids.    Its  colour  is  red.     Its  streak  metallic. 

4.  Mercury  oxydized,  and  united  either  to 
muriatic  or  sulphuric  acid,  forms  the  ore 
called  horn  quicksilver,  or  corneous  mer- 
cury. These  ores,  are,  in  general,  semi- 
transparent,  of  a  gray  or  white  colour, 
sometimes  crystallized,  but  more  frequently 
in  grains.  5.  United  to  oxygen,  it  consti- 
tutes the  ore  called  native  oxydc  of  mercury. 
Mercurial  ores  particularly  abound  in  Spain. 
Hungary,  China,  and  South  America. 

Properties. — Mercury,  or  quicksilver,  is 
the  only  one  of  the  metals  that  remains 
fluid  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  at- 
mosphere, but  when  its  temperature  is  re- 
duced to  — 40°  Fahr.  it  assumes  a  solid 
form.  This  is  a  degree  of  cold,  however, 
that  only  occurs  in  high  northern  latitudes, 
and,  in  our  climate  mercury  cannot  be  ex- 
hibited in  a  solid  state,  but  by  means  of  ar- 
tificial cold.  When  rendered  solid,  it  pos- 
sesses both  ductility  and  malleability.  It 
crystallizes  in  octahedra,  and  contracts 
strongly  during  congelation.  It  is  divisible 
into  very  small  globules.  It  presents  a 
convex  appearance  in  vessels  to  which 
it  has  but  little  attraction,  but  is  concave  in 
those  to.  which  it  more  strongly  adheres.  It 
becomes  electric  and  phosphorescent  by 
rubbing  upon  glass,  and  by  agitation  in  a 
vacuum.  It  is  a  very  good  conductor  of 
caloric,  of  electricity,  and  of  Galvanism. 
The  specific  gravity  of  mercury  is  13.563. 
Although  fluid,  its  opacity  is  equal  to  that 
of  any  other  metal,  and  its  surface  when 
clcr.n  has  considerable  lustre.  Its  colour  is 
white,  similar  to  silver.  Exposed  to  the 
temperature  of  somewhat  above  600°  Fah. 
it  is  volatilized.  When  agitated  in  the  air, 
especially  in  contact  with  viscous  fluids,  it 
becomes  converted  into  a  black  oxyde.  At 
a  temperature  nearly  the  same  as  that  at 
which  it  boils,  it  absorbs  about  14  or  16  per 
cent,  of  oxygen,  and  then  becomes  changed 
into  a  red  crystallizable  oxyde  which  is  spon- 
taneously reducible  by  light  and  caloric  at 
a  higher  temperature.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  the  acids  act  upon  mercury,  or  are  at 
least  capable  of  combining  with  its  oxydes. 
It  combines  with  sulphur  by  trituration, 
but  more  intimately  by  heat.  It  is  acted 
on  by  the  alkaline  sulphuret?.     It  combine 
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With  many  of  the  inetals  ;  these  compounds 
>ire  brittle,  or  soft,  when  the  mercury  is  in 
large  proportion.  There  is  a  slight  union 
between  mercury  and  phosphorus.  It  does 
not  unite  with  carbon,  or  the  earths. 

Method  of  obtaining  Mercury. — Mercury 
may  be  obtained  pure  by  decomposing 
cinnabar,  by  means  of  iron  fdings.  For 
that  purpose,  take  two  parts  of  red  sul- 
phuret  of  mercury,  (cinnabar,)  reduce  it  to 
powder,  and  mix  it  with  one  of  iron  filings, 
put  the  mixture  into  a  stone  retort,  direct 
the  neck  of  it  into  a  bottle,  or  receiver, 
filled  with  water,  and  apply  heat.  The 
mercury  will  then  be  obtained  in  a  state  of 
purity. 

In  this  process  the  sulphuret  of  mercury, 
which  consists  of  sulphur  and  mercury,  is 
heated  in  contact  with  iron,  the  sulphur  quits 
the  mercury,  and  unites  to  the  iron,  and  the 
mercury  becomes  disengaged  ;  the  residue  in 
the  retort  is  a  sulphuret  of  iron. 

Mercury  is  a  very  useful  article  both  in 
the  cure  of  diseases  and  the  arts.  There  is 
scarcely  a  disease  against  which  some  of  its 
preparations  are  not  exhibited;  and  over 
the  venereal  disease  it  possesses  a  specific 
power.  It  is  considered  to  have  first 
gained  repute  in  curing  this  disease,  from 
the  good  effects  it  produced  in  eruptive 
diseases.  In  the  times  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  venereal  disease,  practitioners 
only  attempted  to  employ  this  remedy 
with  timorous  caution,  so  that,  of  several 
of  their  formulae,  mercury  scarcely  com- 
posed a  fourth  part,  and  few  cures  were 
effected.  On  the  other  hand,  empirics 
who  noticed  the  little  efficacy  of  thess 
small  doses,  ran  into  the  opposite  extreme, 
and  exhibited  mercury  in  such  large  quan- 
tities, and  with  such  little  care,  that  most 
of  their  patients  became  suddenly  attacked 
with  the  most  violent  salivations,  attended 
with  dangerous  consequences.  From  these 
two  very  opposite  modes  of  practice,  there 
originated  such  uncertainty  respecting  what 
could  be  expected  from  mercury,  and  such 
fears  of  the  consequences  which  might 
result  from  its  employment,  that  every 
plan  was  eagerly  adopted  which  offered 
the  least  chance  of  cure  without  having 
recourse  to  this  mineral.  A  medicine, 
however,  so  powerful,  and  whose  salu- 
tary effects  were  seen  by  attentive  prac- 
titioners, amid  all  its  inconveniencies,  could 
not  sink  into  oblivion.  After  efforts  had 
been  made  to  discover  a  substitute  for 
it,  and  it  was  seen  how  little  confidence 
those  means  deserved  on  which  the  highest 
praises  had  been  lavished,  the  attempts  to 
discover  its  utility  were  renewed.  A  me- 
dium was  pursued,  between  the  too  timid 
methods  of  those  physicians  who  had  first 
administered  it,  and  the  inconsiderate 
boldness  of  the  empirics.  Thus  the  causes 
from  which  both  parties  failed  were  avoid- 
edi    trie   character    of   the    medicine    wag 


revived  in  a  more  durable  way,  and  from 
this  period  its  reputation  has  always  been 
maintained. 

It  was  about  this  epoch  that  mercury 
began  to  be  internally  given ;  hitherto  it 
had  only  been  externally  employed,  which 
was  done  in  three  manners.  The  first  was 
in  the  form  of  a  liniment,  or  ointment ;  the 
second,  as  a  plaster;  and  the  third,  as  a 
fumigation.  Of  the  three  methods  jus^ 
described,  only  the  the  first  is  at  present  much 
in  use,  and  even  this  is  very  much  altered. 
Mercurial  plasters  are  now  only  used  as 
topical  discutient  applications  to  tumours 
and  indurations.  Fumigations,  as  anciently 
manage,  were  liable  to  many  objections, 
particularly  from  its  not  being  possible  to 
regulate  the  quantity  of  mercury  to  be 
used,  and  from  the  effect  of  the  vapour  on 
the  organs  of  respiration  frequently  occa- 
sioning trembling,  palsies,  &c.  Frictions 
with  ointment  have  always  been  regarded 
as  the  most  efficacious  mode  of  administer- 
ing mercury. 

Mercury  is  carried  into  the  constitution 
in  the  same  way  as  other  substances,  either 
by  being  absorbed  from  the  surface  of  the 
body,  or  that  of  the  alimentary  canal.  It 
cannot,  however,  in  all  cases,  be  taken  into 
the  constitution  in  both  ways,  for  some- 
times the  absorbents  of  the  skin  will  not 
readily  receive  it  ;  at  least  no  effect  is 
produced,  either  on  the  disease  or  constitu- 
tion, from  this  mode  of  application.  On 
the  other  hand  the  internal  absorbents  will, 
sometimes,  not  take  up  the  medicine,  or,  at 
least,  no  effect  is  produced  either  on  the 
disease  or  constitution.  In  many  persons, 
the  bowels  can  hardly  bear  mercury  at  all ; 
and  it  should  then  be  given  in  the  mildest 
form  possible,  conjoined  with  such  medi- 
cines as  will  lessen  or  correct  its  violent 
effects,  although  not  its  specific  ones,  on  the 
constitution.  When  mercury  can  be  thrown 
into  the  constitution  with  propriety,  by  the 
external  method,  it  is  preferable  to  the  inter- 
nal plan ;  because  the  skin  is  not  nearly  s^> 
essential  to  life  as  the  stomach,  and  is  there- 
fore in  itself  capable  of  bearing  much  more 
than  the  stomach .  The  constitution  is  also 
less  injured.  Many  courses  of  mercurv 
would  kill  the  patient  if  the  medicine  were 
only  given  internally,  because  it  proves  hurt- 
ful to  the  stomach  mid  intestines,  when  given 
in  any  form,  or  joined  with  the  greatest  cor- 
rectors. 

Mercury  has  two  effects:  one  as  a  stimu- 
lus on  the  constitution  and  particular  parts, 
the  other  as  a  specific  on  a  diseased  action 
of  the  whole  body,  or  of  parts.  The  latter 
action  can  only  be  computed  by  the  disease 
disappearing. 

In  giving  mercury'  in  the  venereal  dis- 
ease, the  first  attention  should  be  to  the 
quantity,  and  its  visible  effects  in  a  given 
time  ;  which,  when  brought  to  a  proper 
pitch,  are  only  to  be  kept  ii)>.  and  the  de 
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dine  of  the  disease  to  be  watched;  for  bj 
this  we  judge  of  the  invisible  or  specific  ef- 
fects of  the  medicine,  and  know  wb.at  varia- 
tion in  the  quantity  may  be  necessary. 
The  visible  effects  of  mercury  affect  either 
the  whole  constitution  or  some  parts  capa- 
ble of  secretion.  In  the  first,  it  produces 
universal  irritability,  making  it  more  sus.- 
ceptible  of  all  impressions.  It  quickens  the 
pulse,  increases  its  hardness,  and  occasions 
;i  kind  of  temporary  fever.  In  some  con- 
stitutions, it  operates  like  a  poison.  In 
tome  it  produces  a  kind  of  hectic  fever ; 
but  such  effects  commonly  diminish  on  the 
patient  becoming  accustomed  to  the  medi- 
cine. 

Mercury  often  produces  pains  like  those 
of  rheumatism,  and  nodes  of  a  scrophulous 
nature.  The  quantity  of  mercury  to  be 
thrown  in  for  the  cure  of  any  venereal  com- 
plaint must  be  proportioned  to  the  violence 
of  the  disease.  A  small  quantity  used 
quickly  will  have  equal  effects  to  those  of 
a  large  one  employed  slowly ;  but  if  these 
effects  are  merely  local,  that  is,  upon  the 
glands  of  the  mouth,  the  constitution  at 
large  not  being  equally  stimulated,  the  ef- 
fects upon  the  diseased  parts  must  be  less, 
which  may  be  known  by  the  'local  disease 
»iot  giving  way  in  proportion  to  the  effects  of 
mercury  on  some  particular  part.  If  it  be 
given  in  very  small  quantities,  and  increased 
gradually,  so  as  to  steal  insensibly  on  the 
constitution,  a  vast  quantity  at  a  time  may  at 
length  be  thrown  in,  without  any  visible 
tffects  at  all. 

The  constitution,  or  parts,  are  more  sus- 
ceptible of  mercury  ut  first  than  after- 
ward. 

Mercury  occasionally  attacks  the  bowels, 
and  causes  violent  purging,  even  of  blood. 
This  effect  is  remedied  by  intermitting  the 
use  of  the  medicine,  and  exhibiting  opium. 
At  other  times,  it  is  suddenly  determined 
to  the  mouth,  and  produces  inflammation, 
ulceration,  and  an  excessive  flow  of  saliva* 
To  obtain  relief  in  this  circumstance,  pur- 
gatives, nitre,  sulphur,  gum-arabic,  lime- 
water,  camphor,  bark,  sulphuret  of  potash, 
blisters,  &c.  have  been  advised.  Mr.  Pear- 
son, however,  does  not  place  much  confi- 
dence in  the  efficacy  of  such  means ;  and, 
the  mercury  being  discontinued  for  a  time, 
he  recommends  the  patient  to  be  freely  ex- 
posed to  cold  air,  with  the  occasional  use  of 
cathartics,  mineral  acids,  Peruvian  bark,  and 
the  assiduous  application  of  astringent  gar- 
gles. The  most  material  objection  (says  Mr. 
Pearson)  which  I  foresee  against  the  method 
of  treatment  I  have  recommended,  is  the 
hazard  to  which  the  patient  will  be  exposed 
of  having  the  saliva  suddenly  checked,  and 
of  suffering  some  other  disease  in  consequence 
of  it. 

The  hasty  suppression  of  a  ptyalism  may 
be  followed  by  serious  inconveniencies,  as 
violent  pains  vomiting,  and  general  con- 
vulsions. 


Cold  liquids  taken  into  the  stomach 
exposure  of  the  body  to  the  cold  air,  mo- 
be  guarded  against  during  a  course  of  mer- 
cury. Should  a  suppression  of  the  ptyalism 
take  place  from  any  act  of  indiscretion,  a 
quick  introduction  of  mercury  should  be  had 
recourse  to,  with  the  occasional  use  of  tin 
warm  bath. 

Mercury,  when  it  falls  on  the  mouth, 
sometimes  produces  inflammation,  which 
now  and  then  terminates  in  mortification. 
The  ordinary  operation  of  mercury  does  not 
permanently  injure  the  constitution ;  but, 
occasionally,  the  impairment  is  very  mate- 
rial ;  mercury  may  even  produce  local  dis- 
eases, and  retard  the  cure  of  chancres,  bu- 
boes, and  certain  effects  of  the  lues  venerea, 
after  the  poison  has  been  destroyed.  Oc- 
casionally mercury  acts  on  the  system  as  a 
poison,  quite  unconnected  with  its  agency 
as  a  remedy,  and  neither  proportionate  to 
the  inflammation  of  the  mouth  nor  actual 
quantity  of  the  mineral  absorbed.  Mr. 
Pearson  has  termed  this  morbid  state  of  the 
system  erethismus ;  it  is  characterized  by 
great  depression  of  strength,  a  sense  of  anx- 
iety abbut  the  prcecordia,  irregular  action 
of  the  heart,  frequent  sighing,  trembling,  a 
small,  quick,  and  sometimes  intermitting 
pulse,  occasional  vomiting,  a  pale,  contract- 
ed countenance,  a  sense  of  coldness ;  but 
the  tongue  is  seldom  furred,  and  neither  the 
natural  or  vital  functions  are  much  disturb- 
ed. When  this  effect  of  mercury  takes  place, 
the  use  of  mercury  should  be  discontinued, 
whatever  may  be  the  stage,  extent,  or  vio- 
lence of  the  venereal  disease.  The  patient 
should  be  exposed  to  a  dry  and  cool  air,  in 
such  a  way  as  not  to  give  fatigue;  in  this 
way,  the  patient  will  often  recover  in  ten  or 
fourteen  days.  In  the  early  stage,  the  ere- 
thismus may  often  be  averted  by  leaving  off 
the  mercury  and  giving  camphor  mixture 
with  volatile  alkali.  Occasionally,  the  use 
of  mercury  brings  on  a  peculiar  eruption, 
which  has  received  the  name  of  mercurial 
rash,  eczema  mercuriale,  lepra  mercurialis, 
mercurial  disease,  and  erythema  mercu- 
riale. 

In  order  that  mercury  should  act  on  the 
human  body,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should 
lie  oxydized,  or  combined  with  an  acid. 
The  mercury  contained  in  the  unguentum 
hydrargyri,  is  an  oxyde.  This,  ho.wever,  is 
the  most  simple  and  least  combined  form  of 
all  its  preparations,  and  hence,  (says  Mr. 
S.  Cooper,)  it  not  only  operates  with  more 
mildness  on  the  system,  but  with  more  spe- 
cific effect  on  the  disease.  Various  salts  of 
mercury  operate  more  quickly  when  given 
internally  than  mercurial  friction?;  but  few 
practitioners  of  the  present  day  confide  in 
the  internal  use  of  mercury  alone;  particu- 
larly when  the  venereal  virus  has  pradueed 
effects  in  consequence  of  absorption.  Rub- 
bing in  mercurial  ointment  is  the  mode  of 
affecting  the  system  with  mercury  in  the 
present  clay;   and,  as   -\  substitute  f< tr 
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le  of  applying  mercury,  Mr.  Abeniethy 
•ecom  mends  the  mercurial  fumigation, 
■.vhere  the  patient  has  not  strength  to  rub 
in  ointment,  and  whose  bowels  will  not 
v.-ar  the  internal  exhibition  of  it. 

The  preparations  of  mercury  now  in  use 
are, 

1.  Nitrieo-oxydum  hydrargyri, 

2.  Oxydum  hydrargyri  ciuereum. 

3.  Oxydum  hydrargyri  rubrum. 

4.  Oxy-murias  hydrargyri. 

5.  Submurias  hydrargyri. 

6.  Sulphureturn  hydrargyri  rubrum  et 
nigrum. 

7.  Hydrargyrum  cum  creia. 

S.  Hydrargyrum  precipitatum  album. 

i».  Hydrargyrum  purificatnm. 

Mercury,  dog's.      See   Mercurialis  peren- 

Mercury,  English.  See  Ckenopodium 
bonus  litvricus. 

Mercury,  French.     Fee  Mercurialis. 

Meroba'lneum.  (From  f*i?ss,  a  part, 
and  [iuhcLviM,  a  bath.)     A  partial  bath. 

MEKOCE'LE.  (From  p«/>oy,  the  thigh, 
and  m»,  a  tumour.)  A  tumoral  hernia. 
See  Hernia. 

Me'ron.     (M«fo;.)     The  thigh. 

MERRET,  Christopher,  was  born  at 
\Vinchcombe  in  1614.  After  graduating  at 
Oxford,  lie  settled  in  London,  became  a 
fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  one 
of  the  original  members  of  the  Philosophi- 
cal Society,  which,  after  the  Restoration, 
was  called  the  Royal  Society.  He  appears  to 
have  had  a  considerable  practice,  and  readi- 
ed his  8lst  year.  His  first  publication  was 
a  Collection  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  &c.  in 
proof  of  the  exclusive  Rights  of  the  Col- 
lege, printed  in  1660;  which  afforded  the 
basis  of  Dr.  Goodall's  history  ;  this  was 
followed  nine  years  after  by  "  A  Short 
View  of  the  Frauds  of  Apothecaries,"  which 
involved  him  in  much  controversy.  He 
published  also  a  Catalogue  of  the  Natural 
Productions  of  this  island,  of  which  the  bo- 
tanical part  is  best  executed  ;  and  he  com- 
municated severul  papers  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety. 

Me'rus.  Applied  to  several  things  in  the 
~ame  sense  as  genuine,  or  unadulterated, 
as  merum  vinum,  neat  wine. 

MERIT,  John,  was  born  at  Vratau,  in 
France,  in  16-J5.  His  father  being  a  sur- 
geon, he  determined  upon  the  same  profes- 
sion, and  went  accordingly  to  the  Hotel 
Dieu  at  Paris,  where  he  studied  with  ex- 
traordinary ardour,  even  passing  the  night 
in  dissection  in  his  bed-room.  In  1681  he 
was  appointed  to  the  office  of  queen's  sur- 
geon ;  and  two  years  after,  surgeon-major 
to  the  invalids.  Soon  after  this  he  was 
chosen  to  attend  the  Queen  of  Portugal, 
who  died,  however,  before  his  arrival ;  and 
lie  refused  very  advantageous  offers  to  de- 
tain him  at  that,  as  well  as  tiie  Spanish 
I  ]■>  wa«  now  received  into  the  Aca- 
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demy  oi  Sciences,  and  shortly  after  sentoiit 
a  secret  journey  to  England;  then  chosen  to 
attend  upon  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who 
was  a  child.  But  these  occupations  were 
irksome  to  him, and  heeven  shunned  private 
practice,  and  general  society,  devoting  him- 
self to  the  duties  of  (lie  Hospital  of  Invalids, 
and  to  the  dissecting  room.  In  1700  he. 
was  appointed  first  surgeon  to  the  Hotel 
Dieu,  which  gratified  his  utmost  ambition  ; 
and  he  declined  repeated  solicitations  to 
give  lectures  there  on  anatomy.  He  pro- 
cured, however,  the  erection  of  a  theatre  for 
the  students,  where  they  might  have  more 
regular  instruction.  It  was  a'great  part  of 
the  labour  of  his  life  to  form  an  anatomical 
museum,  yet  he  did  not  estimate  these  re- 
searches too  highly,  and  was  very  slow  in 
framing,  or  in  receiving,  new  theories  con- 
cerning the  animal  economy.  About  the 
age  of  75,  he  suddenly  lost  the  use  of  his 
legs,  after  which  his  health  declined,  and  he 
died  in  1722.  Besides  many  valuable  com 
munications  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
he  published  a  description  of  the  ear;  Ob- 
servations on  Frere  Jacques'  Method  of 
Cutting  for  the  Stone,  the  general  princi- 
ple of  which  he  approved  ;  a  tract  on  the 
Postal  Circulation,  controverting  the  re- 
ceived opinion,  that  part  of  the  blood  passes 
from  the  right  to  the  left  ventricle,  through 
the  foramen  ovale;  and  even  assigning  it  an 
opposite  course  ;  and  physical  problems, 
concerning  the  connexion  of  the  foetus  with 
the  mother,  and  its  nutrition. 

Mesar.e'um.  (From  mto;,  the  middle, 
and  acaia,  the  belly.)     The  mesentery. 

Mksembrva'nthemujIi  crysta'llinum. 
The  juice  of  this  plant  in  a  dose  of  four 
spoonsful  every  two  hours,  it  is  asserted, 
has  removed  an  obstinate  spasmodic  affec- 
tion of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  which  would 
not  yield  to  other  remedies. 

MESENTERIC,  Meseraic.  Belonging 
to  the  mesentery.     See  mesentery. 

MESENTERIC  ARTERIES.  Arte- 
rite  mesentericee.  Two  branches  of  the 
aorta  in  the  abdomen  are  so  called.  The 
superior  mesenteric  is  the  second  branch  : 
it  is  distributed  upon  the  mesentery,  and 
gives  off  the  superior  or  rigiit  colic  artery. 
The  inferior  mesenteric  is  the  fifth  branch 
of  the  aorta:  it  sends  off  the  internal  Iiuf;- 
morrhoidal. 

MESENTERIC  GLANDS.  Glandules 
insscnterica.  These  are  conglobate,  and  are 
situated  here  and  there  in  the  cellular  mem- 
brane of  the  mesentery.  The  chyle  from 
the  intestines  passes  through  these  glands  to 
the  thoracic  duct. 

MESENTERIC  PLEXUS  OF  NERVES. 
Nervorum  plexus  mescutericus.  The  superior, 
middle,  and  lower  mesenteric  plexuses  of 
nerves  are  formed  by  the  branches  of  the 
great  intercostal  nerves. 

MESENTERIC  VEINS.     Vena  mesenlc 
Th.ev  a!!  run  iuto  on^trunk,  that  eva- 


mates  Us  blood  into  the  vena  porta:.  See 
Vena  porta:- 

,  MESENTERl'TJS.  (From  fAtmfow, 
the  mesentery.)  An  inflammation  of  the 
mesentery.  A  species  of  peritonitis  of 
Cullen.  ' 

ME'SENTERY.  (Mescntcrium  ;  from 
/Ai<ros,  the  middle,  and  tvlipov,  an  intestine.) 
A  membrane  in  (he  cavity  of  the  abdomen 
attached  to  the  vertebra.-  of  the  loins,  and  to 
which  the  intestines  adhere.  It  is  formed 
of  a  duplicature  of  the  peritoneum,  and 
contains  within  its  adipose  membrane,  lac 
teals,  lymphatics,  lacteal  glands,  mesenteric 
arteries,  veins,  and  nerves.  Jts  use  is  to 
sustain  the  intestines  in  such  a  manner  that 
tliey  possess  both  mobility  and  firmness;  to 
support  and  conduct  with  safety  the  blood- 
vessels, lacteals,  and  nerves;  to  fix  the 
glands,  and  give  an  external  coat  to  the  in- 
testines. 

II  consists  of  three  parts :  one  uniting  the 
small  intestines,  which  receives  the  proper 
name  of  mesentery;  another  connecting  the 
colon  ;  termed  mesocolon  :  and  a  third  at- 
tached to  the  rectum,  termed  mesorecturo. 

Mesioraic.     The  same  as  mesenteric. 

Mese'rion.     See  Daphne  mtztrivm. 

Mesi're.  A  disorder  of  the  liver,  men- 
tioned by  Aviccnna,  accompanied  with  a 
sense  of  heaviness,  tumour,  inflammation, 
pungent  pain,  and   blackness  of  the  tongue. 

MESOCO'LON.  (From  furot,  the 
middle,  and  xitxcv,  the  colon.)  The  por- 
tion of  the  mesentery  to  which  the  colon  is 
attached.  The  mesentery  and  mesocolon 
are  the  most  important  of  all  the  produc- 
tions of  the  peritonaeum.  In  the  pelvis,  the 
peritonaeum  spreads  itself  shortly  before  the 
rectum.  But  where  that  intestine  becomes 
loose,  and  forms  the  semilunar  curve,  the 
peritonaeum  there  rises considerablyfrom  the 
middle  iliac  vessels,  and  region  of  the  psoas 
muscle,  double,  and  with  a  figure  adapted 
for  receiving  the  hollow  colon.  But  above, 
on  the  left  side,  the  colon  is  connected  with 
almost  no  intermediate  loose  production  to 
the  peritonaeum,  spread  upon  the  psoas 
muscle,  as  high  as  the  spleen,  where  this 
part  of  the  peritonaeum,  which  gave  a  coat 
to  the  colon,  being  extended  under  the 
spleen,  receives  and  sustains  that  viscus  in  a 
hollow  superior  recess. 

Afterward  the  peritonaeum,  from  the  left 
kidney,  from  the  interval  between  the  kid- 
neys, from  the  large  vessels,  and  from  the 
right  kidney,  emerges  forwards  under  the 
pancreas,  and  forms  a  broad  and  sufficiently 
"longcontinuous  production,  called  the  trans- 
verse mesocolon,  which,  like  a  partition,  di- 
vides the  upper  part  oftbe  abdomen.contain- 
ing  the  stomach,  liver,  spleen, and  pancreas, 
from  the  lower  part.  The  lower  plate  of  this 
transverse  production  is  continued  singly 
from  the  right  mesocolon  to  the  left,  and 
serves  as  an  external  coat  to  a  pretty  large 
por.fton  of  fire  Sfrer,  and  descending  part  rr*" 


the  duodenum.     But  the  upper  plate, 

simple  in  the  course,  departs  from  the  linn 
bar  peritonaeum  at  the  kidney,  and  region  ol 
the  vena  cava,  farther  to  the  right  thnii  the 
duodenum,  to  which  it  gives  an  external 
membrane,  not  quite  to  the  valve  of  the 
pylorus  ;  and  beyond  this  intestine,  and  be 
yond  the  colon,  it  is  joined  with  the  lowei 
plate,  so  that  a  large  part  of  the  duodenum 
lies  within  the  cavity  of  the  mesocolon. 
Afterward,  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  the 
mesocolon  is  inflected,  and  descending  over 
the  kidney  of  the  same  side  much  shorter, 
it  includes  the  right  oi  the  colon,  as  far  us 
the  intestinum  caecum,  which  rests  upon 
the  iliac  muscle  and  the  appendix,  which 
is  provided  with  a  peculiar  long  curved 
mesentery.  There  the  mesocolon  termi- 
nates, almost  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta. 

The  whole  of  the  mesocolon  and  of  the 
mesentery  is  hollow,  so  that  the  air  may  be 
forced  in  between  its  two  lamina?,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  expand  them  into  a  bag.  At 
the  place  where  it  sustains  the  colon,  and 
also  from  part  of  the  intestinum  rectum, 
the  mesocolon,  continuous  with  the  outer 
membrane  of  the  intestines,  forms  itself  into- 
small  slender  bags,  resembliug  the  omen 
turn,  for  the  most  part  in  pairs,  with  their 
loose  extremities  thicker  and  bifid,  and  ca- 
pable of  admitting  air  blown  in  between 
the  plates  cf  the  mesocolon. 

Mesocka'nium.  (From  <us»-3j,  the  mid- 
dle, and  xoanoy,  the  skull.)  The  crown  of 
the  head,  or  vertex. 

Mesoga'strium.  (From  ptros,  the  mid- 
dle, and  yzs-tf,  the  stomach.)  The  sub- 
stance on  the  concave  part  of  the  sto- 
mach, which  attaches  itself  to  the  adjacent 
parts. 

Mesoglo'ssus.  (From  y.tm,  the  middle, 
and  yKwrtrz,  the  tongue.)  A  muscle  inserted 
in  the  middle  of  the  tongue. 

Mesome'ra.  (From  /usm,  the  middle,  and* 
/wsmc,  the  thigh.)  The  parts  between  the 
thighs. 

Mesompha'lium.  (From  juhtoc,  the  mid- 
dle, and  oix<p*\oc,  the  navel.)  The  middlo 
of  the  navel. 

Meso'phryum.  (From  ,uecroc,the  middle, 
and  uptiua,  the.  eyebrows.)  The  part  between 
the  eyebrows. 

Mesopleu'rum.  (From  /./.eiroc,  the  mid- 
dle, and  nt.iupcv.  a  rib.)  The  space  or  muscles 
between  the  ribs. 

MESORE'CTUM.  (From  /ant,  the 
middle,  and  rectum,  the  straight  gut.)  The 
portion  of  peritonaeum  which  connects  the 
rectum  to  the  pelvis. 

Meso'thenar.  (From  percs,  the  middle, 
and  flsva/i,  the  palm  of  the  hand)  A  muscle 
situated  in  the  middle  of  the  palm  of  th--> 
hand. 

ME'SPILUS.  (Ot/sj  tu>  fxiTcemxic,  be- 
cause it  has  a  cap  or  crown  in  the  middli 
of  it.) 

J.  The  mrme  of  a  germ*  of  plantain  flw 
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-yslcm.  Class,  Icosanftria.  Or- 
■  ier,  1'entagyniu. 

•2.  1  he  |)liiinnaco|)oeial  name  of  the  med- 
lar. This  fruit,  aiui  also  its  seeds,  have  been 
used  medicinally,  'lhe  tree  which  hears 
them  is  the  JilajiUus  germanica,  of  Linnaeus. 
The  immature  fruit  is  serviceable  in  check- 
ing diarrhoeas  ;  and  the  seeds  were  formerly 
esteemed  in  allaying  the  pain  attendant 
on  nephritic  diseases. 

Mk'spilus  germa'nica.  The  systematic 
name  ot  lhe  medlar  tree.     See  Mespilus. 

MESUE,  one  of  the  early  physicians 
among  the  Arabians,  was  born  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Khurasan,  and  flourished  in  the 
beginning  of  the  ninth  century.  His  father 
was  an  apothecary  at  Nisaboar.  He  was 
educated  in  the  profession  of  physic  by  Ga- 
briel, the  son  of  George  Backtisbua,  and 
through  his  favour  was  appointed  physician 
to  the  hospital  of  his  native  city.  Although 
a  Christian  he  was  in  great  favour  with  se- 
veral successive  Caliphs,  being  reputed  the 
ablest  scholar  and  physician  of  his  age. 
When  Haroun  al  Raschid,  appointed  his 
son  viceroy  of  Khurasan,  Mesue  was  no- 
minated his  body  physician,  and  was  placed 
by  him  at  the  head  of  a  college  of  learned 
men,  which  he  instituted  there.  When 
Almammon  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  S13, 
he  brought  Mesue  to  Bagdad,  and  made 
him  a  professor  of  medicine  there,  as  well  as 
superintendent  of  the  great  hospital,  which 
offices  he  tilled  a  great  number  of  years. 
ile  was  also  employed  in  transferring  the 
Science  of  the  Greeks  to  his  own  country, 
by  translating  their  works.  He  is  supposed 
by  Freind  to  have  written  in  the  Syriac 
tongue.  He  was  author  of  some  works, 
which  are  cited  by  Khazes,  and  others,  but 
appear  to  have  perished  ;  for  those  now  ex- 
tant in  his  name  do  not  correspond  with 
these  citations,  nor  with  the  character  given 
of  them  by  Haly  Abbas,  besides  that  Rliazes 
is  quoted  in  them,  who  lived  along  after 
.Mesue  ;  they  probably  belonged  to  another 
physician  of  the  same  name,  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Leo  Africanus,  and  died  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century. 

Mkta'basis.  (From  /xnaCaiw,  to  di- 
gress.) Metabole.  A  change  of  remedy, 
of  practice,  or  disease;  or  any  change  from 
one  thing  to  another,  either  in  the  cura- 
tive indications,  or  the  symptoms  ot  a  dis- 
temper. 

Meta'bole.     See  Mtlabasis. 

METACARPAL  BONES.  The  five  lon- 
gitudinal bones  that  are  situated  between 
The  wrist  and  the  lingers  ;  they  are  distin- 
hed  into  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the 
thumb,  fore-finger,  fee- 

METACA'RPUS.  (From  fttr*,  alter, 
and  tarns,  the  wrist.)  Melacarpium.  That 
part  of  the  hand  which  is  between  the 
wrist  and  the  lingers. 

Mm-ACA'RfKtis.     A   muscle    of    lhe   car- 
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pus.    Sec  Adductor  metacarpi  minimi  digilr 
manui. 

Metacera'sma.  (From  ,««■<*,  after, 
and  Ktfar/vfii,  to  mix.)  Cerasma.  A 
mixture  tempered  with  any  additional  sub- 
stance. 

Metacheiki'xis.  (From  juvr*xuf>igu,  to 
perform  by  the  hand.)  Surgery.  Any 
manual  operation. 

Metachobje'sis.  (From  ^waftw/ua,  to 
digress.)  The  translation  of  a  disease  from 
one  part  to  another. 

Met\cine'ma.  (From  uera,  and  weu>,  to 
remove.)  Diseased  pupil  of  the  eye,  or  dis- 
tortion of  it. 

Metaco'ndylus.  (From  fAtr*.,  after, 
and  jc5v<fyA«j.  a  knuckle.)  The  last  joint 
of  a  finger,  or  that  which  contains  the 
nail. 

Meta'llage.  (From  /*sToXAaT7»,  to 
change.)  A  change  in  the  state  or  treat- 
ment of  a  disease. 

METALLU'RGIA.  (From  (urraKuv,  a 
metal,  and  tpyiv,  work,  labour.)  That  part 
of  chemistry  which  concerns  the  operations 
of  metals. 

METALS.  We  are  at  present  acquainted 
with  twenty-seven  metals, essentially  differ- 
ing from  each  other,  besides  those  recently 
obtained  from  the  fixed  alkalies  and  earths, 
namely. 

Arsenic.  Tungslen.  Molybdena.  Chrome. 
Columbium.  Titanium.  Uranium.  Co- 
balt. Nickel.  Manganese.  Bismuth.  An- 
timony, Tellurium.  Mercury.  Zinc.  Tin. 
Lead.  Iron.  Copper.  Silver.  Gold.  Platina. 
Palladium.  Rhodium.  Iridium.  Osmium,  and 
Cerium. 

The  ancient  division  of  these  substances 
into  noble  or  perfect,  and  semi?  or  imper- 
fect metals,  is  now  abandoned,  and  we  class 
them  into  different  genera  ;  proceeding  in 
a  gradation  from  those  which  possess,  in  a 
certain  sense,  the  least,  to  those  which  pos« 
sess  the  most  metallic  properties. 

Classification  of  Metals. 

1.  Very  brittle  and  acidifiable  metals. — 
Arsenic.  Tungsten.  Molybdena.  Chrome. 
Columbium. 

2.  Less  brittle  and  simple  oxidizable  Me- 
tals.— Titanium.  Uranium.  Cobalt.  Nickel. 
Manganese.  Bismuth.  Antimony.  Tellu- 
rium. 

2.  Partly  ductile  and  oxidizable  Metals.— 
Mercury.  Zinc. 

4.  Very  ductile  and  easily  oxidizable  Me- 
tals.—Tm.  Lead.  Iron.  Copper. 

5.  Exceedingly  ductile  and  difficultly  oxi- 
dizable Metals,.— Silver.  Gold.  Platina.  The 
properties  of  the  rest  are  not  sufficiently  as- 
certained to  be  arranged  here. 

All  the  metals  are  found  in  the  bowels  ot 
the  earth,  though  sometimes  they  are  on 
the  surface.  They  are  met  with  in  different 
combinations  with  other  matters,  such  as 


sulphur,  oxygen,  ami  acids;  particularly 
with  the  carbonic,  muriatic,  sulphuric,  and 
phosphoric  acids.  They  are  also  found 
combined  with  each  olhcr.  and  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  in  a  pure  metallic  stale, dis- 
tinguishable by  the  naked  eye. 

In  their  different  states  of  combination, 
they  are  said  to  be  mineralized,  and  are 
called  ORES.  The  ores  of  metals  are,  for 
the  most  part,  found  in  nature:  iu  mountain- 
ous districts;  and  always  in  such  as  form 
a  continued  chain.  There  are  mountains 
\vhich  consist  entirely  of  iron  ore,  but,  in 
general,  the  metallic  part  ot  a  mountain 
bears  a  very  inconsiderable  proportion  to  its 
bulk.  Ores  are  also  met  with  in  the  cavi- 
ties or  crevices  of  rocks,  forming  what  are 
termed  Veins,  which  are  more  easily  dis- 
covered in  these  situations  than  when  they 
lie  level  in  plains. 

The  metallic  matter  of  ores  is  very  ge- 
nerally incrusted,  and  intermingled  with 
some  earthy  substance,  different  from  the 
rock  in  which  the  vein  is  situated  ;  which 
is  termed  its  MATRIX.  This,  however, 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  mineral- 
izing substance  with  which  the  metal  is 
>ined,  such  as  sulphur,  Js:c. 

General  physical  Properties  of  Metals. 

All  metals  are  combustible  bodies.  They 
possess  a  certain  brilliancy,  in  consequence 
of  the  complete  reflection  of.  the  light  that 
falls  upon  them,  which  is  termed  metallic 
lustre.  They  are  the  most  dense  and  heavy 
.substances  in  nature  ;  the  heaviest  fossil,  not 
metallic,  having  a  specific  gravity  much  be- 
low that  of  the  lightest  metal.  They  are 
the  most  opaque  of  all  bodies.  A  stone  of 
the  greatest  opacity,  when  divided  into  thin 
plates,  has  more  or  less  transparency; 
whereas  gold  is  the  only  metal  which  admits 
of  being  reduced  to  such  a  degree  of  thin- 
ness aslo  admit  the  smallest  perceptible 
transmission  of  light.  Gold  leaf,  which  is 
about  1-280,000  part  of  an  inch  in  thickness 
transmits  light  of  a  lively  green  colour;  but 
silver,  copper, and  all  the  rest  of  the  metals, 
are  perfectly  opaque.  Another  properly, 
which  belongs  exclusively  to  metals, (though 
thiey  do  not  all  possess  it,)  is  malleability; 
by  which  is  meant  a  capacity  of  having  their 
surface  increased  either  in  length  or  breadth, 
without  being  liable  to  fracture.  1  his  capa- 
city is  not  precisely  the  same  iu  those  metals 
which  do  possess  it,  tov  some,  which  admit 
of  extension  when  struck  with  a  hammer, 
cannot  be  drawn  into  wire,  which  property 
is  termed  ductility  :  this  property  depends  in 
some  measure,  on  another  peculiar  quality 
of  metals,  namely,  lenuciiy;  by  which  is 
meant  the  power  which  a  metallic  wire,  of 
sma'll  diameter,  has  of  resisting  the  action  of 
a  considerable  weight  suspended  from  its 
extremity.  All  metals  are  fusible,  though 
the  degree  of  temperature  at  which  this  can 


be  effected  differs  very  much.  3d 
always  fluid  at  the  ordinary  temperature  ot 
our  atmosphere,  while  platina  can  scarcely 
be  melted  by  the  nio.-t  intense  heat  of  our 
furnaces.  Metals  are  perfectly  opaque  when 
in  a  slate  of  fusion  ;  and  are  crystallizablc 
when  suffered  to  cool  slowly  and  undis- 
turbed. The  tetrahedron  and  the  cube  are 
their  primitive  figures,  though  they  very 
often  lake  the  octohedral  form.  They  can 
likewise  be  volatilized  at  very  high  tempe- 
ratures. They  are  the  best  conductoi 
caloric  and  electricity.  Their  susceptibility 
of  combination  is  very  great ;  they  unite 
generally  with  sulphur  and  phosphorus; 
but  iron  only  with  carbon.  'J hey  do  not 
combine  with  earths  by  fusion  ;  but  their 
oxides  readily  unite  to  acids,  alkalies,  and 
earths.  They  decompose  water  and  several 
acids.  Someefl'ecl  this  at  common  tempera 
lures;  some  require  a  red  heat,  and  other 
the  interposition  of  another  body.  Water 
does  not  dissolve  any  of  the  metals,  though 
it  is  a  solvent  of  some  of  their  oxydes.  They 
are  insoluble  in  ardent  spirit,  ether,  or  oils. 
They  are  all  capable  of  combining  with 
oxygen,  though  many  of  them  require  very 
high  temperatures  to  effect  this  union,  and 
others  cannot  be  united  to  it  but  in  an  indi- 
rect manner.  Most  of  the  metals  can  be 
combined  with  each  other:  they  then  form 
alloys,  or  if  mercury  be  present,  amalgams, 
many  of  which  are  of  the  greatest  utility  in 
the  aits. 

METAMORPIIOTSIA.  (From  ^tc- 
fxtpqntrt;,  a  change,  and  c-Ik,  sight.)  Visus 
dejignratus.  Disfigured  vision.  Jt  is  a 
defect  in  vi.ion,  by  which  persons  perceive 
objects  changed  in  their  figures.  The  spe- 
cies are,  1.  Metamorphupsia  acuta,  when 
objects  appear  much  larger  than  their  size. 
•2.  Mttavwrphapsia  dwiiuuia,  when  object", 
appear  diminished  in  size,  arising  from  the 
same  causes  as  the  former.  3.  Melamor- 
pliopsia  mutant,  when  objects  seem  to  be  in 
motion  :  to  the  vertiginous  and  intoxicated 
persons,  every  thing  seems  to  stagger. 
3.  Mttur.iorphopsia  lurluosa  seu  flexuosa, 
when  objects  appear  toituous,  or  bending. 
5.  Mclumurpliopria  invtrta,  when  all  objects 
appear  inverted,  ft.  Mctamorphopsia  imagi- 
naria,  is  the  vision  of  a  thing  not  present, 
as  may  be  observed  iu  the  delirious,  and  in 
maniacs.  7.  Mctamorphopsia  from,  a  re- 
maining impression:  it  happens  to  those  who 
very  attentively  examine  objects,  particu- 
larly in  a  great  light,  for  some  time  after  to 
perceive  the  impression. 

Mr.TAHK'muM.  (From  ,ust*,  after,  and 
arouc,  the  foot.)     The  metatarsus. 

Mkta'fhbjbnjom.  (From  jMIt«,  after,  and 
tytvis,  the  diaphragm.)  That  part  of  the 
back  which  is  behind  the  diaphragm. 

Metapohopoie'sjs.  (From  /mtr*, 
a  duct,  and  ts<64),  to  make.)  A  cha- 
the  pores  of  the  body. 
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Me^APTO'sis.     (From   juirnti-Tai,  to  di-        Metro-mania.     A  rage  for  reciting  ver- 

)       A    change   from  one  disease  to    ses       In  the  Acta  Societatis  Medicae  Hav- 

n  in j t her.  niensis,  published  1779,  is  an  account  of  a 

METASTASIS.  (From  fjnf)i<rr>ifxt,  to  tertian  attended  with  remarkable  syrap- 
change,  to  translate.)  The  translation  of  a  toms  ;  one  ot  which  was  the  metro-mania, 
disease  from  one  place  to  another.  by  which   the  patient  spoke  verses  extem- 

Metasy'ncrisis.  (From  /jararuynpiva>,  to  pore,  having  never  before  had  the  least  taste 
transmute.)     Any  change  of  constitution.       for  poetry  ;  when  (he  fit  was  op"  the  patient 

METATARSAL     BOiNES.         The    five    became  stupid,  and    remained   so  till   the 
longitudinal  bones  between  the  tarsus  and    return  of  the  paroxysm,  when  the  poetical 
the  toes;    they   are  distinguished  into  the    powers  returned  again, 
metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe,  fore  toe,        METROPTOSIS    (From  ^t^o,  the  ute- 
ic.  rus,   and   iri7rlai,  to  fall   down.)     Prolapsus 

MET  vTVRSUS      (From  /vara,  after,  and    uteri.     The   descent  of  the  uterus  through 
Tafo-c;,  the   tarsus.)     That   part  of  the  foot    the  vagina, 
bt-twen  tiic  tarsus  and  toes.  Metrorrhagia.  (From  pui-px.  the  womb, 

Wetl'lla   nux.         See    Strychnos    nux    and  /nympi,  to   break  out.)     An  excessive 


vomica. 

Mkteori'smus.      (From    /urriapcs,  a  va 
pour.)     1.  A  fiatulent  dropsy 


discharge  from  the  ivomti. 
Me'o.     See  JFJhu  a. 
Me'um    athama'nticum. 


(From  fjLiutv, 


(From    Mexico,   whence 
A  name  of  the  balsam  of 

See  Ricinus. 

See  Chtnopodium  ambrosi- 


2.  A   tympanitic   state   of  the  abdomen,    less ;    so  called,    according    to    Minshew, 
taking  place  suddenly  in  acute  diseases.  from   its  diminutive  size.)     Spignel.      See 

Meteo'ros.  (Metsa'/oc  :  from  /xda,  and  JEthma. 
nufce,  to  elevate.)  Elevated,  suspended,  Mexica'ntjm 
erect,  sublime,  tumid.  Galen  expounds  it  is  brought.) 
pains  of  this  soil,  as  being  those  which  Peru, 
atfect  the  peritonaeum,  or  other  more  super-  Mexico  seed. 
ikial  parts  of  the  body  :  these  are  opposed  Mexico  tea. 
;o  the  more  deep-seated  ones.  oides. 

Methe'clin.       A    drink   prepared  from        Meserton.     See  Daphne  mezereum. 
honey  by  fermentation.  MEZE'REUM.     (A   word   of  some  bar- 

Methemeri'ncs.     (From  justo,  and  tyttya,    barous  dialect.)      Mezereon.     See  Daphne 
a  day.)    A  quotidian  fever.  mezereum. 

Metho'jjica  medici'na.  Signifies  that  Mkze'reum  aceta'tum.  Very  thin  slices 
practice  which  m  as  conducted  by  rules,  such  of  the  bark  of  the  fresh  mezereon  root  are 
as  are  taught  by  Galen  and  his  followers,  in  to  be  steeped  for  twenty-four  hours  in  corn- 
opposition  to  the  empirical  practice.  mon  vinegar.  The  late  Dr.  Morris  usually 
Me'thodus.  (From  juira,  and  ofsi,  a  directed  the  application  of  this  remedy  to 
way.)  The  method  or  ratio  by  which  any  issues,  when  a  discharge  from  them  could 
operation  or  cure  is  conducted.  not  be  encouraged  by  the  common  means. 
Meto'pion.  Mst&stov.  American  su-  It  generally  answers  this  purpose  very  ef- 
mach,  a  species  of  Rhus.  It  is  a  name  fectually  in  the  course  of  one  night,  the 
of  the  bitter  almond,  also  of  an  oil,  or  an  pea  being  removed,  and  a  small  portion  of 
ointment  made  by  Dioscorides,  which  was  the  bark  applied  over  the  opening, 
thus  called  because  i*  had  galbanum  in  it,  .  M  I  A'  S  M  \.  (Miasma,  -tis,  n.  plural 
which  was  collected  from  a  plant  called  miasmata,  /uiu<r/ua,  from  ptaiw,  to  infect.) 
Melopium.  Sea  Contagion. 

Meto'pium.  M*kwt«».    An  ointment  made        Microco'smic  be'zoar.     See  Calculus. 
of  galbanum.  Microlkuconymphje'a.        (From    /uiupa;, 

Meto'i  l'm.     (From  /uetb,  after,  and  a>l,    small,  «mmj,  white,  and  yu(*pat*,  the  water- 
ihe  eye.)     The  forehead.  lily.)  The  small  white  water-lily. 

Meto'sis.     A  kind  of  amaurosis,  from  an        .\1icronymph.<e'a.  (From  pups,  small,  and 
excess  of  short-sightedness.  I'^faw,  the  water-lily.)    The  smaller  water- 

ME'TRA.        (From   aoitj>/>,   a    mother)    lily. 
The  womb.  Micro'rchis. 

Metbe'nchyti.   (From  ^xt/ki,  the  womb,    op%ts,  a   testicle.) 
and  ey^uce,  to   pour   into.)     Injections  into    unusually  small, 
lbe  womb.  Microsphyxia 

MetRE'kchytes.         (From     juvrpct..    the    <rpo|«,  the  pulse 
womb,  ami  iyyyu>,  to  pour  in.)      A  syringe    of  the  pulse. 


From   /u«/>«,   small,  and 
One  whose  testicles  are 

(From  juitpos,  small,  and 
A  liability  and  smallness 


to  inject  tluids  Into  the  womb. 

ME  IRITIS.  (From  put  pa,  the  womb.) 
inflammation  of  the  uterus.     See  ili/sleriiis. 

Metboce'us.  (From  p>n»p,  a  mother, 
and  jmAKi  a  blemish.)  A  mole,  or  mark, 
impressed  upon  the  child  by  the  mother's 
imagination. 


Midriff.     See  Diaphragma. 

Mi'gma.  (From  ftryvvw,  to  mix  )  A  con- 
fection, or  ointment. 

Migra'na.  A  corruption  of  hemicra- 
II  i  a 

Milfoil,  common.  See  Achillea  millefn. 
Hum 
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MILIA  Il!A.  (From  milium,  millet ,  so 
called  because  the  small  vesicles  upon  the 
skin  resemble  millet-seed.)  Miliary  fever. 
A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  pyrexia-  and 
order  exanthemata,  of  Cullen,  characterized 
by  synochus ;  cold  stage  considerable  ;  hot 
stage  attended  with  anxiety  and  frequent 
sighing  ;  penspiralion  of  a  strong  and  pecu- 
liar smell ;  eruption,  preceded  by  a  sense 
of  pricking,  first  on  the  neck  and  breast, 
of  small  red  pimples,  which  in  two  days 
become  white  vesicles,  desquamate,  and 
are  succeeded  by  fresh  pimples.  Miliary 
fever  has  been  observed  to  affect  both  sexes, 
and  persons  ot  all  ages  and  constitutions  : 
but  females  of  a  delicate  habit,  are  most 
liable  to  it,  particularly  in  child-bed  Moist 
variable  weather  is  most  favourable  to  its 
appearance,  and  it  occurs  most  usually  in 
the  spring  and  autumn.  It  is  by  some  said 
to  be  a  contagious  disease,  aud  has  been 
known  to  prevail  epidemically. 

Very  violent  symptoms,  such  as  coma, 
delirium,  aud  convulsion  fits,  now  and  then 
attend  miliary  fever,  in  which  case  it  is  apt 
to  prove  fatal.  A  numerous  eruption  indi- 
cates more  danger  than  a  scanty  one.  The 
eruption  being  steady  is  to  be  considered  as 
more  favourable  than  its  frequently  disap- 
pearing and  coming  out  again,  and  it  is 
more  favourable  when  the  places  covered 
with  the  eruption  appear  swelled  and 
stretched  than  when  they  remain  flaccid. 
According  to  the  severity  of  the  symptoms, 
and  depression  of  spirits  is  the  danger 
greater.     See  also  Sudamina. 

Mili'olum.  (Dim.  of  milium,  millet.) 
A  small  tumour  on  the  eyelids,  resembling 
in  size  a  millet-seed. 

Milita'kis.  (From  miles,  a  soldier;  so 
called  from  its  efficacy  in  curing  fresh 
wounds.)     See  Achillea  millefolium. 

Milita'ris  he'kba.  See  Achillea  mille- 
folium. 

Mi'lium.  (From  milium,  a  millet-seed  ) 
Grutum.  A  very  white  and  hard  tubercle, 
in  size  aud  colour  resembling  a  millet-seed. 
Its  seat  is  immediately  under  the  cuticle,  so 
that  when  pressed,  the  contents  escape  ap- 
pearing of  an  atheromatous  nature. 
Mi'lium  so'i.is.  See  Lithospermum. 
MILK.  Lac.  A  fluid  secreted  by  pe- 
culiar glands,  and  designed  to  nourish  ani- 
mals in  the  early  part  ot  their  life.  It  is  of 
an  opaque  white  colour,  a  unld  saccharine 
taste,  and  a  slightly  aromatic  smell.  It  is 
separated  immediately  from  the  blood,  in 
the  breasts  or  udders  of  female  animals. 
Man,  quadrupeds,  and  cetaceous  animals, 
are  the  only  creatines  which  afford  milk. 
All  other  animals  are  destitute  of  the  or- 
gans which  secrete  this  fluid.  Milk  differs 
"really  in  the  several  animals. 

The  following  are  the  general  Properties 
of  animal  aud  human  milk  : 

Milk  separates  spontaneously  into  cream, 
)eese,  and  strum  of  milk;  and  that  sooner 


in  a  warm  situation  than  in  a  cold 
greater  temperature  than  that  of  the  air, 
it  acesces  aud  coagulates,  but  more  easily 
and  quicker  by  the  addition  of  acid  salts,  or 
coagulating  pl.mts.  Lime  icater  coagulates 
milk  imperfectly.  It  is  not  coagulated  by 
pure  alkali;  which,  indeed,  dissolves  its 
caseous  part.  With  carbonated  alkali  the 
caseous  and  cremoiaceous  parts  of  milk  are 
changed  into  a  liquid  soap,  which  separates 
in  the  form  ot  white  Hakes  ;  such  milk,  by 
boiling,  is  changed  into  a  yellow  and  then 
into  a  brown  colour.  Milk,  distilled  to  dry- 
ness, gives  out  an  insipid  water,  and  leaves 
a  whitish  brown  extract  called  the  extract 
of  milk  ;  which,  dissolved  in  water,  makes 
a  milk  of  less  value.  Milk  fresh  drawn, 
and  often  agitated  in  a  warm  place,  by  de- 
grees goes  into  the  vinous  fermentation,  so 
that  alcohol  may  be  drawn  over  by  distilla- 
tion, which  is  called  spirit  of  milk.  It  suc- 
ceeds quicker,  if  yest  be  added  to  the  milk. 
Mares'  milk,  as  it  coutains  the  greatest 
quantity  of  the  sugar  of  milk,  is  best  calcu- 
lated for  vinous  fermentation. 

'lhe  Principles  of  milk,  or  its  integral 
parts,  are,  1.  The  Aroma,  or  odorous  vola- 
tile principle,  which  flics  off  from  fresh- 
drawn  milk,  in  the  lorm  of  visible  vapour, 
2.  Water,  which  constitutes  the  greatest 
part  of  milk.  From  one  pound,  eleven 
ouuees  of  water  may  be  extracted  by  distil- 
lation. This  water  with  the  sugar  of  milk, 
forms  the  serum  of  the  milk.  3.  Blaud  oil, 
which,  from  its  lightness,  swims  on  the  sur- 
face of  milk  after  standing,  and  forms  the 
creum  of  milk  4.  Cheese,  separated  by 
coagulaiing  milk,  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  and  is  the  animal  gluten.  6.  Sugar, 
obtained  from  the  serum  of  milk  by  evapo- 
ration. It  unites  the  caseous  and  butyra- 
ceous  part  with  the  water  of  the  milk.  6. 
Some  neutral  salts,  as  the  muriate  of  pot- 
ash and  muriate  of  lime,  which  are  acci- 
dental, not  being  found  at  all  times,  nor  in 
every  milk.  These  principles  of  milk  dif- 
fer widely  in  respect  to  quantity  and  qua- 
lity, according  to  the  diversity  of  the 
animals. 

The  aroma  of  the  milk  is  of  so  different 
an  odour,  that  persons  accustomed  to  the 
smell,  and  those  whose  olfactory  nerves 
are  very  sensible  can  easily  distinguish 
whether  milk  be  that  of  the  cow,  goat,  mare, 
ass,  or  human.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  serum  of  the  milk,  which  is  pro  perl  v 
the  seat  of  the  aroma.  The  strum  <i  milk 
is  thicker  and  more  copious  in  the  milk  ot 
the  sheep  and  goat,  than  in  that  of  the  ass, 
mare.orhuman  milk,  lhe  butler  of  goats' 
and  cows'  milk  is  easily  separated,  and  will 
not  again  unite  itself  with  the  butter-milk. 
Sheep's  butter  is  soft,  aud  not  of  the 
consistence  of  that  obtained  from  the 
cow  and  goat.  Asses',  mares',  and 
human  butter,  can  only  be  separated  in 
the  forrci  of  cream  :   which  cream,  bv  tin 
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lance  of  heat,  is  with  ease  again  united 
(o  the  milk  from  which  it  is  separated.  Ihe 
<heese  of  cows'  and  goats'  milk  is  solid  and 
elastic,  (hat  from  asses  and  mares  soft,  and 
that  from  sheep's  milk  almost  as  soft  as 
gluten.  It  is  never  separated  spontane- 
ously from  the  milk  of  a  woman,  but  only 
by  art,  and  is  wholly  fluid.  The  serum 
abounds  most  in  human,  asses',  and  mares' 
milk.  The  milk  of  the  cow  and  goat  con- 
tain less,  and  that  of  the  sheep  least  of  all. 
The  sugar  of  milk  is  in  the  greatest  quantity 
in  the  mares',  and  asses',  and  somewhat  less 
in  the  human  milk. 

MILK,  AS>ES'.  Asses'  milk  has  a 
very  strong  resemblance  to  human  milk  in 
colour,  smell,  and  consistence.  When  left 
at  rest  for  a  sufficient  time,  a  cream  forms 
upon  its  surface,  but  by  no  means  in  such 
abundance  as  on  woman's  milk.  Asses' 
milk  differs  from  cows'  milk,  in  its  cream 
being  less  abundant  and  more  insipid  ;  in 
its  containing  less  curd  ;  and  in  its  possess- 
ing a  greater  proportion  of  sugar. 

MILK,  COWS'.  The  milk  of  women, 
mares,  and  asses,  nearly  agree  in  their  qua- 
lities; that  of  cows,  goats,  and  sheep, 
possess  properties  rather  different.  Of 
these,  cows'  milk  approaches  nearest  to 
that  yielded  by  the  female  breast,  but  dif- 
fers very  much  in  respect  to  the  aroma  ; 
it  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  cream 
and  cheese,  and  less  serum  than  human 
milk ;  also  less  sugar  than  mares'  and 
asses'  milk. 

Cows'  milk  forms  a  very  essential  part  of 
human  sustenance,  being  adapted  to  every 
state  and  age  of  the  body  ;  but  particularly 
to  infants,  after  being  weaned. 

MILK,  EWES'.  This  resembles  almost 
precisely  that  of  the  cow ;  its  cream,  how- 
ever, is  more  abundant,  and  yields  a  butter 
not  so  consistent  as  cows'  milk  butter.  It 
makes  excellent  cheese. 

MILK,  GO  A  IS'.  It  resembles  cows', 
except  in  its  greater  consistence  ;  like  that 
milk,  it  throws  up  abundance  of  cream, 
from  which  butter  is  easily  obtained. 

MILK,  HUMAN.  The  while,  sweet- 
ish fluid,  secreted  by  the  glandular  fabric 
of  the  breasts  of  women.  The  secretory 
organ  is  constituted  by  the  great  conglome- 
rate glands  situated  in  the  fat  of  both 
breasts,  above  the  musculus  pectoralis  ma- 
jor. From  each  acinus  composing  a  mam- 
mary gland,  there  arises  a  radicle  of  a 
lactiferous  or  galactifcrous  duct.  AH  these 
canals  gradually  converging,  are  termi- 
nated without  anastomdsjs,  in  the  papillae 
of  the  breasts,  by  many  orifices,  which, 
upon  pressure,  pour  forth  milk.  The  smell 
of  fresh-drawn  milk  is  peculiar,  animal, 
fatuous,  and  not  disagreeable.  Its  taste 
sweetish,  soft,  bland,  agreeable.  The  spe- 
cific gravity  is  greater  than  that  of  water, 
but  it  is  lighter  than  blood  ;  hence  it  swims 
>n  |t.     Its  colour  is  white  and  opaque.    In 


consistence  it  is  oily  and  aqueous.  A  drop 
put  on  the  nail  flows  slowly  down,  if  the 
milk  be  good. 

Time  of  secretion. — The  milk  most  fre- 
quently begins  to  be  secreted  in  the  last 
months  of  pregnancy;  but,  on  the  third 
day  after  delivery,  a  serous  milk,  called 
Colostrum,  is  separated  ;  and  at  length  pure 
milk  is  secreted  very  copiously  into  the 
breasts,  that  from  its  abundance  often  spon- 
taneously drops  from  the  nipples. 

If  the  secreiion  of  milk  be  daily  pro- 
moted by  suckling  an  infant,  it  often  con- 
tinues many  years,  unless  a  fresh  pregnancy 
supervene,  fhe  quantity  usually  secreted 
within  twenty-four  hours,  by  nurses,  h 
various,  according  as  the  nourishment 
may  be  more  or  less  chylous.  It  appears 
that  not  more  than  two  pounds  of  milk  are 
obtained  from  five  or  six  pounds  of  meat. 
But  there  have  been  known  nurses  who 
have  given  from  their  breasts  two,  or  even 
more  than  three  pounds,  in  addition  to  that 
which  their  child  has  sucked.  That  the 
origin  of  the  milk  is  derived  from  chyle 
carried  with  the  blood  of  the  mammary 
arteries  into  the  glandular  fabric  of  the 
breasts,  is  evident  from  its  more  copious 
secretion  a  little  after  meals  ;  its  diminished 
secreiion  from  fasting;  from  the  smell 
and  taste  of  food  or  medicines  in  (he  se- 
creted milk  ;  and  lastly,  from  its  occasional 
spontaneous  acescence  ;  for  humours  per- 
fectly animal  become  putrid. 

The  milk  of  a  woman  differs:  J.  Trs 
respect  to  food.  The  milk  of  a  woman  who 
suckles,  living  upon  vegeto  animal  food, 
never  acesces  nor  coagulates  spontaneously, 
although  exposed  for  many  weeks  to  the 
heat  of  a  furnace.  But  it  evaporates  gra- 
dually in  an  open  vessel,  and  the  last  drop 
continues  thin,  sweet,  and  bland.  The 
reason  appears  to  be  that  the  caseous  and 
cremoraceous  parts  cohere  together  by 
means  of  the  sugar,  more  intimately  than  in 
the  milk  of  animals,  and  do  not  so  easily 
separate;  hence  its  acescence  is  prevented. 

It  does  acesce,  if  mixed  or  boiled  with 
vinegar,  juice  of  lemons,  supertartrate  of 
polash,  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  with  the 
human  stomach.  It  is  coagulated  by  the 
acid  of  salt,  or  nitre,  and  by  an  acid  gas- 
tric juice  of  the  infant ;  for  infants  often 
vomit  up  the  coagulated  milk  of  the  nurse. 
The  milk  of  a  sucking  woman,  who  live* 
upon  vegetable  food  only,  like  cows'  milk, 
easily  and  of  its  own  accord  acesces,  and 
is  acted  upon  by  all  coagulating  substances 
like  the  milk  of  animals  2.  In  respect 
of  the  time  of  digestion.  During  the  first 
hours  of  digestion  the  chyle  is  crude,  and 
the  milk  less  subacted ;  but  towards  the 
twelfth  hour  after  eating,  the  chyle  is 
chatiged  into  blood,  and  then  the  milk  be- 
comes yellowish  and  nauseous,  and  is  spit 
out  by  the  infant.  Hence  the  best  time 
for  giving  suck  is  a)jnnt  the  fourth  or  fifth 
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hour  after  meals.  3.  In  respect  of  the  time 
after  delivery.  The  milk  secreted  imme- 
diately after  delivery  is  serous,  purggs  the 
bowels  of  the  infant,  and  is  called  colos- 
trum. But  in  the  following  days  it  be- 
comes thicker  and  more  pure,  and  the 
longer  a  nurse  suckles,  the  thicker  the 
milk  is  secreted;  thus  new-born  infants 
cannot  retain  the  milk  of  a  nurse  who  has 
given  suck  for  a  twelvemonth,  on  account 
of  its  spissitude  4  In  respect  of  food 
itnd  medicines.  Thus  if  a  nurse  eat  garlic, 
the  milk  becomes  highly  impregnated  with 
its  odour,  and  is  disagreeable.  If  she  in- 
dulge loo  freely  in  the  use  of  wine  or 
beer,  the  infant  becomes  ill.  From  giving 
a  purging  medicine  to  a  nurse,  the  child  also 
is  purged  ;  and,  lastly,  children  affected  with 
tormina  of  the  bowels,  arising  from  acids, 
are  often  cured  by  giving  the  nurse  animal 
food.  5  In  respect  of  the  affections  of  the 
mind.  There  are  frequent  examples  of 
infants  being  seized  with  convulsions  from 
sucking  mothers  irritaied  by  anger.  An 
infant  of  one  year  old,  while  he  sucked 
milk  from  his  enraged  mother,  on  a  sudden 
was  seized  with  a  fatal  hemorrhage,  and 
died.  Infants  at  the  breast  in  a  short  time 
pine  away,  if  the  nurse  be  afflicted  with 
grievous  care  ;  and  there  are  also  infants 
who,  after  every  coition  of  the  mother,  or 
even  if  she  menstruate,  are  taken  ill. 

The  use  of  the  mother's  milk  is,  1.  It 
affords  the  natural  aliment  to  the  new-born 
infant,  as  milk  differs  little  from  chyle. 
Those  children  are  the  strongest  who  are 
iiourished  the  longest  by  the  mother's  milk. 
2.  The  colostrum  should  not  be  rejecied  ; 
for  it  relaxes  the  bowels,  which,  in  new- 
born infants,  ought  to  be  open,  to  clear 
them  of  the  meconium.  3.  Lactation  de- 
fends the  mother  from  a  dangerous  reflux 
of  the  milk  into  the  blood,  whence  lauteal 
metastasis,  and  Ieucorrhaea  are  so  frequent 
in  lying-in  women,  who  do  nof  give  suck. 
The  motion  of  the  milk  also  being  hastened 
through  the  breast  by  the  sucking  of  the 
child,  prevents  the  very  common  induration 
of  the  breast,  which  arises  in  consequence 
of  the  milk  being  stagnated.  4.  Men  may 
live  upon  milk,  unless  they  have  been  ac- 
customed to  the  drinking  of  wine.  For  all 
nations,  the  Japanese  alone  excepted,  use 
tnilk,  and  many  live  upon  it  alone. 

MILK,  MAKES'.  This  is  thinner  than 
that  of  the  cow,  but  scarcely  so  thin  as 
human  milk.  Its  cream  cannot  be  convert- 
ed into  butter  by  agitation.  The  whey 
contains  sugar. 

Milk  blotches.  An  eruption  of  white 
vesicles,  which  assume  a  dark  colour,  re- 
sembling the  blackening  of  the  small-pox, 
and  are  succeeded  by  scabs  producing  an 
ichorous  matter,  attended  with  considerable 
itching.  It  generally  appears  on  the  fore- 
head and  scalp,  extending  half  over  the 
•ind  at  times  even  proceeding  farther. 
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The  period  ot  its  attack  is  the  tira 
teething ;  and  it  is  probably  the  same 
ease  as  the  crusla  laclca. 

Milk-fever.     See  Puerperal  fever. 

Milk  teeth.     See   Teeth. 

Milk-thistle.  The  leaves  of  this  plane, 
when  young,  surpass,  when  boiled,  the 
finest  cabbage,  and  possesses  diuretic  quali- 
ties.    See  also  Carduus  murianus. 

Milk- vetch.     See  Astragalus. 

Milk-wort.     See  Polygala. 

Mik-wort,  rattle-snake  root.  See  Polygala 
senega, 

Millefolium.  (From  mille,  a  thousand, 
and  folium,  a  leaf;  named  from  its  numer- 
ous leaves.)  Common  yarrow,  or  milfoil. 
See  Achillea. 

Millemo'kbia.  (From  mille,  a  thou- 
sand, and  morbus,  a  disease,  so  called  from 
its  use  in  many  diseases)  Sec  Schrofulariu 
nodosa. 

Mille'peds:.     See  Oniscus. 

Mille'pedes.  (From  mille,  a  thousand, 
and  pes,  a  foot;  named  from  their  nume- 
rous feet.)     See  Oniscus  asellus 

Millet  seed.     See  Panicum  miliaceum. 

Millet  seed,  Indian.  See  Panicum  Itali- 
cum 

Mi'llium.  (From  mille,  a  thousand  ;  so 
called  from  the  multitude  of  its  seed.^ 
Milium.    The  millet. 

Mill- mountain.     See  Linum  catharlicum. 

Milpho'sis.  MiKpaxrts.  A  baldness  of  the 
eyebrows. 

Mi'ltos.  (M/xt-o?.)  Minium,  or  red- 
lead. 

Millwaste.     See  Ceterack. 

Milzade'lla.  (From  milzu,  the  spleen, 
Span.;  so  called  from  its  supposed  virtues 
in  diseases  of  the  spleen.)  The  herb  arch- 
angel. 

MIMOSA.  (From  mimus,  an  actor 
or  imitator,  meaning  a  sort  of  imitative 
plant,  the  motions  of  which  mimic  the  sen- 
sibility of  animal  life.)  i'he  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linntean  system. 
Class,  Potygamia.  Order,  Moncecia.  The 
sensitive  plant. 

Mimo'sa  ca'techu.  The  former  name 
of  the  tree  which  affords  the  terra  japoniea 
See  Acacia  catechu. 

Mimosa  nilo'tica.  Supposed  to  be  the 
tree  which  afforded  the  gum-arabic,  but 
this  is  now  considered  to  be  the  acacia  ve- 
ra ;  which  see. 

Mimo'sa  se'negal.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  tree  from  which  the  gum  Sene- 
gal exudes.  The*  gum  is  brought  from  the 
country  through  which  the  river  Senegal 
runs,  in  loose  or  single  drops,  much  larger 
than  gum-arabic.  It  is  similar  in  virtue 
and  quality  to  the  gum-arabic,  and  the  gum 
which  exudes  in  this  climate  from  the  cher- 
ry-tree. 

Mindererus   spirit.      See    Ammonia. 
talis  liquor. 
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MINERA'LIA.     See  Minerals. 

MINERALOGY.  That  part  of  natural 
history  which  relates  to  minerals. 

Mineral  Poisons.     See  Poisons. 

MINERAL  WATERS.  Aqua  minerales. 
JLqvur.  medic inales.  Waters  holding  minerals 
in  solution  are  called  mineral  waters.  But 
as  all  water,  in  a  mineral  state,  is  impregna- 
ted, either  more  or  less,  with  some  mineral 
substances,  the  name  mineral  waters  should 
be  confined  to  such  waters  as  are  suificiently 
impregnated  with  mineral  matters  to  produce 
some  sensible  effects  on  the  animal  economy, 
and  either  to  cure  or  prevent  some  of  the 
diseases  to  which  the  human  body  is  liable. 
On  this  account,  these  waters  might  be  with 
much  more  propriety,  called  medicinal  wa- 
ters, were  not  the  name  by  which  they  are 
commonly  known  too  firmly  established  by 
long  use. 

The  mineral  waters  which  are  the  most 
«steemed,  and  consequently  the  most  re- 
sorted to  for  the  cure  of  diseases,  are  those 

13.  Malvern 

14.  Matlock 

15.  Moffat 
16. 

17. 

18. 
19. 
20. 


7.  Simple  ferruginous  waters. 

8.  Ferruginous  and  acidulous  waters. 

9.  Sulphuric  ferruginous  waters. 


1.  Aix 

2.  Barege 

3.  Bath 

4.  Bristol 

5.  Buxton 

6.  Borset 

7.  Cheltenham 

8.  Carlsbad 

9.  Epsom 

10.  Harrowgate 

11.  Hartfell 

12.  Holywell 


Pyrmont 

Scarborough 

Spa 

Sedlitz 

Sea-water 

21.  Seltzer 

22.  Tunbridge 
23.  Vichy,  and  others 

of  less  note. 
For  the    properties  and  virtues  of   these 
consult  their  respective  heads. 


Fourcroy  divides  all  mineral  and  medici- 
nal waters  into  nine  orders,  viz. 

1.  Cold  acidulous  waters. 

2.  Hot  or  thermal  acidulous  waters. 

3.  Sulphuric  saline  waters. 

4.  Muriatic  saline  waters. 

5.  Simple  sulphureous  waters. 
(y.  Sulphurated  gaseous  watrr«-. 


Dr.  Saunders  arranges  mineral  waters  iate 
the  following  classes  : 

1.  Simple  cold. 

2.  thermal. 

3.  saline. 

4.  Highly  carbonated  alkaline. 

5.  Simple  carbonated  chalybeate. 

6.  Hot  carbonated  chalybeate. 

7.  Highly  carbonated  chalybeate. 

8.  Saline  carbonated  chalybeate. 

9.  Hot  saline   highly    carbonated 
beate. 

10.  Vitriolated  chalybeate. 

11.  Cold,  sulphureous. 

12.  Hot,  alkaline,  sulphureous. 


chaiy- 


In  order  to  present  the  reader,  under  one 
point  of  view,  with  the  most  conspicuous  fea- 
tures in  the  composition  of  the  mineral  wa- 
ters of  this  and  some  other  countries,  the  fol- 
lowing Synoptical  Table  is  subjoined,  from 
Dr.  Saunders'  work  on  mineral  waters. 

The  reader  will  please  to  observe,  that, 
under  the  head  of  Neutral  Purging  Suits, 
are  included  the  sulphates  of  soda  and  mag- 
nesia, and  the  muriates  of  lime,  soda,  and 
magnesia.  The  power  which  the  earthy  mu- 
riates may  possess  of  acting  on  the  intestinal 
canal,  is  not  quite  ascertained  ;  but,  from 
their  great  solubility,  and  from  analogy  with 
salts,  with  similar  component  parts,  we  may 
conclude  that  this  forms  a  principal  part  of 
their  operation. 

The  reader  will  likewise  observe,  that 
where  the  spaces  are  left  blank,  it  signifies 
that  we  are  ignorant  whether  any  of  the 
substance  at  the  head  of  the  column  is  con- 
tained in  the  water;  that  the  word  none* 
implies  a  certainty  of  the  absence  of  that 
substance ;  and  the  term  uncertain,  means 
that  the  substance  is  contained,  but  that  the 
quantity  is  not  known; 
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Dr.  Henry,  in  his  epitome  of  chemistry, 
gives  the  following  concise  and  accurate  ac- 
count for  the  analysis  of  mineral  waters  : 

Water  is  never  presented  by  nature  in  a 
state  of  complete  purity.  Even  when  col- 
lected as  it  descends  in  the  form  of  rain,  che- 
mical tests  detect  in  it  foreign  ingre  heats. 
And  when  it  has  been  absorbed  by  the 
earth,  has  traversed  its  different  strata,  and 
is  returned  to  us  by  springs,  it  is  found  to 
have  acquired  various  impregnations.  The 
readiest  method  of  judging  of  the  contents 
of  natural  waters,  is  by  applying  what  are 
termed  tests,  or  re-agents,  i.  e.  substances 
which,  on  being  added  to  a  water,  exhibit  by 
the  phenomena  they  produce,  the  nature  of 
the  saline  and  other  ingredients.  For  ex- 
ample, if,  on  adding  an  infusion  of  litmus  to 
any  water,  its  colour  is  changed  to  red,  we 
infer,  that  the  water  contains  an  nncombined 
acid  ;  if  this  change  ensue  even  after  the 
water  has  been  boiled,  we  judge  that  the 
acid  is  a  fixed  and  not  a  volatile  one  ;  and 
if,  on  adding  the  muriate  of  barytes,  a  pre- 
cipitate falls  down,  we  safely  conclude  that 
the  peculiar  acid  present  in  the  water,  is 
either  entirely  or  in  part  the  sulphuric  acid. 
Dr.  Henry  first  enumerates  the  tests  gene- 
rally employed  in  examining  mineral  waters, 
and  describes  their  application,  and  after- 
ward indicates  by  what  particular  tests  the 
substances  generally  found  in  waters  may 
be  detected. 

A.  Infusion  of  Litmus.  Syrup  of 
Violets,  &c. 
As  the  infusion  of  litmus  is  apt  to  spoil  by 
keeping,  some  solid  litmus  should  be  kept. 
The  infusion  is  prepared  by  steeping  this 
substance,  first  bruised  in  a  mortar,  and  tied 
Up  in  a  thin  rag,  in  distilled  water,  which  ex- 
tracts its  blue  colour.  If  the  colour  of  the 
infusion  tends  too  much  to  purple,  it  may  be 
amended  by  a  drop  or  two  of  pure  ammonia ; 
but  of  this  no  more  should  be  added  than 
what  is  barely  sufficient,  lest  the  delicacy  of 
the  test  should  be  impaired.  The  syrup  of  vio- 
lets is  not  easily  obtained  pure.  The  genuine 
syrup  may  be  distinguished  from  the  spuri- 
ous by  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
which  changes  the  former  to  green,  while 
it  reddens  the  latter.  When  it  can  be 
procured  genuine,  it  is  an  excellent  test 
of  acids,  and  may  be  employed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  infusion  of  litmus.  Paper 
stained  with  the  juice  of  the  marsh  violet, 
or  with  that  of  radishes,  answers  a  similar 
purpose.  In  staining  paper  for  the  purpose 
of  a  test,  it  must  be  used  unsized  :  or,  if 
sized,  it  must  previously  be  washed  with 
Avarm  water ;  because  the  alum  which 
enters  into  the  composition  of  the  size  will 
otherwise  change  the  vegetable  colour  to 
a  red. 

Infusion  of  litmus  is  a  test  of  most  uncom- 
bined  acids. 

If  the  infusion   redden   the  unboiled  but 
not    the    boiled    water  under    examination. 


or  if  the  red  edlour  occasioned  by  adding  the 
infusion  to  a  recent  water,  return  to  blue 
on  boiling,  we  may  infer  that  the  acid  is  a 
volatile  one,  and  most  probably  the  carbonic 
acid.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  dissolved 
in  water,  also  reddens  litmus,  but  not  after 
boiling.  To  ascertain  whether  the  change 
be  produced  by  carbonic  acid,  or  sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen,  when  experiment  shows  that 
the  reddening  cause  is  volatile,  add  a  little 
lime-water.  This,  if  carbonic  acid  be  pre- 
sent, will  occasion  a  precipitate,  which  will 
dissolve  with  effervescence,  on  adding  a  lit- 
tle muriatic  acid.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen 
may  also  be  contained  in  the  same  water, 
which  will  be  ascertained  by  the  tests  here- 
after to  be  described. 

Paper  tinged  with  litmus  is  also  reddened 
by  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid,  but  regains 
its  blue  colour  by  drying.  The  mineral 
and  fixed  acids  redden  it  permanently. 
That  these  acids,  however,  may  produce 
their  effect,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should 
be  present  in  a  sufficient  proportion. 

Infusion  of  litmus  reddened  by  vinegar — 
Spirituous  tincture  of  Brazil  wood — Tinc- 
ture of  turmeric,  and  paper  stained  with 
each  of  these  three  substances — Syrup  of 
violets.  All  these  different  tests  have  one 
and  the  same  object. 

1.  Infusion  of  litmus  reddened  by  vine- 
gar, or  litmus  paper  reddened  by  vinegar, 
has  its  blue  colour  restored  by  alkalis  and 
pure  earths,  and  by  carbonated  alkalis  and 
earths. 

2.  Turmeric  paper  and  tincture  are  chan- 
ged to  a  reddish  brown  by  alkalis,  whether 
pure  or  carbonated,  and  by  pure  earths ; 
but  not  by  carbonated  earths. 

3.  The  red  infusion  of  Brazil  wood,  and  pa- 
per stained  with  it,  become  blue  by  alkalis 
and  earths,  and  even  by  the  latter,  when  dis- 
solved by  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid.  In  the 
last-mentioned  case,  however,  the  change 
will  either  cease  to  appear,  or  be  much  less 
remarkable,  when  the  water  has  been  boiled. 

4.  Syrup  of  violet?,  when  pure,  is  by  the 
same  causes  turned  green,  as  also  paper 
stained  with  the  juices  of  violets,  or  ra- 
dishes. 

B.  Tincture  of  Galls. 

Tincture  of  galls  is  the  test  generally  em- 
ployed for  discovering  iron,  with  all  the 
combinations  of  which  it  produces  a  black 
tinge,  more  or  less  intense,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  iron.  The  iron,  however,  in 
order  to  be  detected  by  this  test,  must  be  in 
the  state  of  red  oxide,  or  if  oxidated  in  a 
less  degree,  its  effects  will  not  be  apparent, 
unless  after  standing  some  time  in  contact 
with  air.  By  applying  this  test  before  and 
after  evaporation,  or  boiling,  we  may  know 
whether  the  iron  be  held  in  solution  by  car- 
bonic acid,  or  fixed  acid ;  for, 

1.  If  it  produce  its  effects  before  the  ap- 
plication of  heat,  and  not  afterward,  carbonic 
acid  is  the  solvent. 
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2.  If  after  as  well  as  before,  a  mineral 
acid  is  the  solvent. 

3.  If,  by  the  boiling,  a  yellowish  powder 
be  precipitated,  and  yet  galls  continue  to 
strike  the  water  black  afterward,  the  iron, 
as  often  happens,  is  dissolved  both  by  car- 
bonic acid  and  a  fixed  acid.  A  neat  mode 
ef  applying  the  gall  test  was  used  by  M. 
Klaproth,  in  his  analysis  of  the  Carlsbad 
water.  A  slice  of  the  gall-nut  was  sus- 
pended by  a  silken  thread,  in  a  large  bottle 
•f  the  recent  water ;  and  so  small  was  the 
quantity  of  iron,  that  it  could  only  be  dis- 
covered in  water  fresh  from  the  spring. 

C.  Sulphuric  Acid. 

1.  Sulphuric  acid  discovers,  by  a  slight 
effervescence,  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid, 
whether  uncombined  or  united  with  alkalis, 
•r  earths. 

2.  If  lime  be  present,  whether  pure  or 
Uncombined,  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid 
•ocasions,  after  a  few  days,  a  white  precipi- 
tate. 

3.  Barytes  is  precipitated  instantly  in  the 
ferm  of  a  white  powder. 

4.  Nitrous  and  muriatic  salts,  on  adding 
sulphuric  acid  and  applying  heat,  are  de- 
composed ;  and  if  a  stopper,  moistened  with 
pure  ammonia,  be  held  over  the  vessel, 
white  clouds  appear.  For  distinguishing 
whether  nitric  or  muriatic  acid  be  present, 
rales  will  be  given  hereafter. 

Nitric  and  Nitrovs  Acids. 

These  acids,  if  they  occasion  effervescence, 
five  the  same  indications  as  the  sulphuric. 
The  nitrous  acid  has  been  recommended  as 
a  test  distinguishing  between  hepatic  waters 
that  contain  sulphurct  of  potash,  and  those 
that  only  contain  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas.  In  the  former  case,  a  precipitate  en- 
sues on  adding  nitrous  acid,  and  a  very 
foetid  smell  arises ;  in  the  latter,  a  slight 
cloudiness  only  appears,  and  the  smell  of 
the  water  becomes  less  disagreeable. 
D.  Oxalic  Acid  and  Oxalates. 

This  acid  is  a  most  delicate  test  of  lime, 
which  it  separates  from  all  its  combination?. 

1.  If  a  water  which  is  precipitated  by 
oxalic  acid,  becomes  milky  on  adding  a 
watery  solution  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  by 
blowing  air  through  it  by  means  of  a  quill, 
er  glass  tube,  we  may  infer  that  pure  lime, 
(or  barytes  which  has  never  yet  been  found 
pure  in  water,)  is  present. 

2.  If  the  oxalic  acid  occasion  a  precipitate 
before,  but  not  after  boiling,  the  lime  is  dis- 
solved by  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid. 

3.  If,  after  boiling,  by  a  fixed  acid :  a 
considerable  excess  of  any  of  the  mineral 
acids,  however,  prevents  the  oxalic  acid  from 
weeasioning  a  precipitate,  even  though  lime 
Tie  present ;  because  some  acids  decompose 
the  oxalic,  and  others,  dissolving  the  oxalate 
vif  lime,  prevent  it  from  appearing. 

The  oxalates  of  ammonia,  or  of  potash, 
■  whit  h  may  easily  be  formed  by  saturating 
tvir  respective  carbonates  with  a  solution 


of  oxalic  acid)  are  not  liable  to  the  ab»ve 
objections,  and  are  preferable  as  re-agents, 
to  the  uncombined  acid.  Yet  even  these 
oxalates  fail  to  detect  lime  when  supersatu- 
rated with  muriatic  or  nitric  acids  ;  and  if 
such  an  excess  be  present,  it  must  be  satu- 
rated before  adding  the  test  with  pure  am- 
monia. Fluate  of  ammonia  is  the  best  test 
of  lime.  It  is  made  by  adding  carbonate  of 
ammonia  to  diluted  fluoric  acid. 

E.  Pure  Alkalis  and  Carbonated  Alkalis. 

1.  The  pure  fixed  alkalis  precipitate  all 
earths  and  metals,  whether  dissolved  by  vo- 
latile or  fixed  menstrua,  but  only  in  certain 
states  of  dilution :  for  example,  sulphate  of 
alumine  may  be  present  in  water,  in  the 
proportion  of  4  grains  to  500,  without  being 
discovered  by  pure  fixed  alkalis.  As  the 
alkalis  precipitate  so  many  substances,  it  is 
evident  they  cannot  afford  any  precise  infor- 
mation when  employed  as  re-agents.  From 
the  colour  of  the  precipitate,  as  it  approach- 
es to  pure  white,  or  recedes  from  it,  an  ex- 
perienced eye  -will  judge  that  the  precipi- 
tated earth  contains  less  or  more  of  the  me- 
tallic admixture. 

2.  Pure  fixed  alkalis  decompose  all  salts 
with  basis  of  ammonia,  which  becomes  evi- 
dent by  its  smell,  and  also  by  the  white 
fumes  it  exhibits  when  a  stopper  is  brought 
near  it,  moistened  with  muriatic  acid. 

3.  Carbonates  of  potash  and  soda  have 
similar  effects. 

4.  Pure  ammonia  precipitates  all  earthy 
and  metallic  Halts.  Besides  this  property, 
it  also  imparts  a  deep  blue  colour  to  any 
liquid  that  contains  copper  in  a  state  of  so- 
lution. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  has  the  same  pro- 
perties, except  that  it  does  not  precipitate 
magnesia  from  its  combinations.  Hence, 
to  ascertain  \vhether  this  earth  be  present  in 
any  solution,  add  the  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia till  no  further  precipitation  ensues,  filter 
the  liquor,  and  then  add  pure  ammonia.  If 
any  precipitation  now  occurs,  we  may  infer 
the  presence  of  magnesia. 

F.  Lime  Water. 

1.  Lime-water  is  applied  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  test,  chiefly  for  detecting  car- 
bonic acid.  Let  any  liquor  supposed  to 
contain  this  acid,  be  mixed  with  an  equal 
bulk  of  lime-water.  If  carbonic  acid  be 
present,  either  free  or  combined,  a  preci- 
pitate will  immediately  appear,  which,  on 
adding  a  few  drops  of  muriatic  acid,  will  im- 
mediately dissolve  with  effervescence. 

2.  Lime-water  will  immediately  show 
the  presence  of  corrosive  sublimate,  by  a 
brick-dust  coloured  sediment.  If  arsenic 
be  present  in  auj  liquid,  lime-water,  wheu 
added,  will  occasion  a  precipitate,  consisting 
of  lime  and  arsenic,  which  is  very  difficultly 
soluble  in  water.  This  precipitate,  when 
mixed  up  with  oil,  and  laid  on  hot  coals. 
yields  the  well-known  garlic  smell  of 
arsenic. 
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G.  Pure  Barytes,  and  its  solution  in 
Water. 

1.  A  solution  of  pure  barytes  is  even 
more  effectual  than  lime-water,  in  detecting 
the  presence  of  carbonic  acid,  and  is  much 
more  portable  and  convenient ;  since  from 
the  crystals  of  this  earth,  the  solution  may 
at  any  time  be  prepared.  In  discovering 
fixed  air,  the  solution  of  barytes  is  used 
similarly  to  lime-water ;  and,  if  this  acid 
be  present,  gives,  in  like  manner,  a  preci- 
pitate soluble  with  effervescence  in  muriatic 
acid. 

Pure  strontites  ha3  similar  virtues  as  a 
test. 

H.  Metals. 

1.  Of  the  metals,  silver  and  mercury  are 
tests  of  the  presence  of  sulphurets,  and  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  If  a  little 
quicksilver  be  put  into  a  bottle,  containing 
water  impregnated  with  either  of  these  sub- 
stances, its  surface  soon  acquires  a  black 
film,  and,  on  shaking,  a  blackish  powder 
separates  from  it.  Silver  is  immediately 
tarnished  from  the  same  cause. 

2.  The  metals  also  may  be  used  as  tests 
of  each  other,  on  the  principle  of  elective 
affinity.  Thus,  for  example,  a  polished 
iron  plate,  immersed  in  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  copper,  soon  acquires  a  coat  of 
this  metal,  and  the  same  in  other  similar 
examples. 

I.  Sulphate  of  Iron. 

This  is  the  only  one  of  the  sulphates,  ex- 
cept that  of  silver,  applicable  to  the  pur- 
poses of  a  test.  When  used  in  this  view, 
it  is  generally  employed  to  ascertain  the 
presence  of  oxygenous  gas,  of  which  a 
natural  water  may  contain  a  small  quan- 
tity. 

A  water,  suspected  to  contain  this  gas, 
may  be  mixed  with  a  little  recently  dis- 
solved sulphate  of  iron,  and  kept  corked 
up.  If  an  oxyde  of  iron  be  precipitated  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days,  the  water  may  be 
inferred  to  contain  oxygenous  gas. 

Sulphate,  Nitrate,  and  Acetate  of  Silver. 

These  solutions  are,  in  some  measure,  ap- 
plicable to  the  same  purpose. 

1.  They  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
discovery  of  muriatic  acid  and  muriates. 
For  the  silver  quitting  the  nitric  or  other 
acid,  combines  with  the  muriatic,  and  forms 
a  flaky  precipitate,  which  at  first  is  white, 
but,  on  exposure  to  the  sun's  light,  acquires 
a  violet  colour.  This  precipitate  Dr.  Black 
states  to  contain,  in  1000  parts,  as  much 
muriatic  acid  as  would  form  425  parts  and 
a  half  of  crystallized  muriate  of  soda,  which 
estimate  scarcely  differs  at  all  from  that  of 
Klaproth.  A  precipitation,  however,  may 
arise  from  other  causes,  which  it  may  be 
proper  to  state. 

2.  The  solutions  of  silver  in  acids  are 
precipitated  by  carbonated  alkalis  and 
earths.     The  agency  of  these  may  be  pre- 

ented  by  previously  adding  a.  few   drops 


of  the  same  acid  in  which  the  silver  i3  dis- 
solved. 

3.  The  nitrate  and  acetate  of  silver  are 
decomposed  by  the  sulphuric  and  sulphu- 
rous acids ;  but  this  may  be  prevented  by 
adding  previously  a  few  drops  of  nitrate  or 
acetate  of  barytes,  and,  after  allowing  the 
precipitate  to  subside,  the  clear  liquor  may 
be  decanted,  and  the  solution  of  silver  add- 
ed. Should  a  precipitation  now  take  place, 
the  presence  of  muriatic  acid,  or  some  one 
of  its  combinations,  may  be  suspected.  To 
obviate  uncertainty,  whether  a  precipita- 
tion be  owing  to  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid, 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  silver  may  be  em- 
ployed, which  is  affected  only  by  the  latter 
acid. 

4.  The  solutions  of  silver  are  precipitated 
by  extractive  matters;  but  in  this  case  also 
the  precipitate  is  discoloured,  and  is  soluble 
in  nitrous  acid. 

K.  Nitrate  and  Acetate  of  Lead. 

1.  Acetate  of  lead,  the  most  eligible  of 
these  two  tests,  is  precipitated  by  sulphuric 
and  muriatic  acids ;  but  as,  of  both  these, 
we  have  much  better  indicators,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  enlarge  on  its  application  to  this 
purpose. 

2.  The  acetate  is  also  a  test  of  sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen  and  of  sulphurets  of  alkalis, 
which  occasion  a  black  precipitate ;  and  if 
a  paper,  on  which  characters  are  traced 
with  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  be  held 
over  a  portion  of  water  containing  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  they  are  soon  rendered 
visible. 

3.  The  acetate  of  lead  is  employed  in  the 
discovery  of  uncombined  boracic  acid,  a 
very  rare  ingredient  of  waters.  To  ascer- 
tain whether  this  be  present,  some  cautions 
are  necessary.  The  uncombined  alkalis 
and  earths  (if  any  be  suspected)  must  be  sa- 
turated with  acetic  acid.  The  sulphates 
must  be  decomposed  by  acetate  or  nitrate  of 
barytes,  and  the  muriates  by  acetate  or  ni- 
trate of  silver.  The  filtered  liquor,  if  bo- 
racic acid  be  contained  in  it,  will  give  a  pre- 
cipitate soluble  in  nitric  acid  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  1.3. 

L.  Nitrate  of  Mercury  prepared  with  and 
without  heat. 

This  solution,  differently  prepared,  is 
sometimes  employed  as  a  test.  But,  since 
other  tests  answ  er  the  same  purposes  more 
effectually,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
have  these  tests. 

M.  Muriate,  Nitrate,  and  Acetate  of 
Barytes. 

1.  These  solutions  are  all  most  delicate 
tests  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  of  its  combina- 
tions, with  which  they  give  a  white  preci- 
pitate, insoluble  in  dilute  muriatic  acid. 
They  are  decomposed,  however,  by  carbo- 
nates of  alkalis ;  but  the  precipitate  occa- 
sioned by  these  is  soluble  in  dilute  muriatic 
and  nitric  acid  with  effervescence,  and  may 
even  be  prevented  by  adding  previously  a 
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few  drops  of  the  acid  contained  in  the  barv- 
tic  salt. 

One  hundred  grains  of  dry  sulphate  of 
barytes  (according  to  Klaproth,  p.  168,) 
contain  about  45  one-fifth  of  sulphuric  acid 
of  the  specific  gravity  1850,  according  to 
Clayfield,  33  of  ncid  oi"  s.  g.  2240,  according 
to  Thenard,after  calcination  about25.  These 
estimates  differ  very  considerably.  From 
Klaproth 's  experiments,  it  appears  that  1000 
grains  of  sulphate  of  barytes  indicate  595  of 
desiccated  sulphate  of  soda,  or  1416  of  the 
crystallized  salt.  The  same  chemist  has 
shown  that  100  grains  of  sulphate  of  barytes 
are  produced  by  the  precipitation  of  71  grains 
of  sulphate  of  lime. 

2.  Phosphoric  salts  also  occasion  a  preci- 
pitate with  these  tests,  which  is  soluble  in 
muriatic  acid  without  effervescence. 
N.  Prussiates  of  Potash  and  Lime. 
Of  these  two,  the  prussiate  of  potash  is 
the  most  eligible.  When  pure  it  does  not 
speedily  assume  a  blue  colour  on  the  addi- 
tion of  acid,  nor  does  it  immediately  preci- 
pitate muriated  barytes.  Prussiate  of  pot- 
ash is  a  very  sensible  test  of  iron,  with  the 
solutioi  dch  in    acids  it  produces  a 

Prussian  blue  precipitate,  in  consequence  of 
a  double  elective  allinity.  To  render  its 
effect  more  certain,  however,  it  may  be 
proper  to  add  previously,  to  any  water  sus- 
pected to  contain  iron,  a  little  muriatic  acid, 
with  the  view  to  the  saturation  of  uncom- 
hined  alkalis,  or  earths,  which,  if  present, 
prevent  the  detection  of  any  minute  portions 
of  iron. 

1.  If  a  water,  after  boiling  and  filtration, 
does  not  afford  a  blue  precipitate  on  the  ad- 
dition of  prussiate  of  potash,  the  solvent  of 
the  iron  may  be  inferred  to  be  a  volatile  one, 
and  probably  the  carbonic  acid. 

2.  Should  the  precipitation  ensue  in  the 
boiled  water,  the  solvent  is  a  fixed  acid,  the 
nature  of  which  must  be  ascertained  by  other 
tests. 

O.  Solution  of  Soap  in  Alcohol. 

This  solution  may  be  used  to  ascertain 
the  comparative  hardness  of  waters.  With 
distilled  water  it  may  be  mixed  without  pro- 
ducing any  change;  but,  if  added  to  a  hard 
water,  it  produces  a  milkmess,  more  or  less 
considerable,  as  the  water  is  less  pure ;  and 
from  the  degree  of  milkiness  an  experienc- 
ed eye  will  judge  of  its  quality.  The  acids, 
alkalis,  and  all  earthy  and  metallic  salts,  de- 
compose soap,  and  occasion  that  property  in 
water  termed  hardness. 

Alcohol. 

Alcohol,  when  mixed  with  any  water  in 
the  proportion  of  about  an  equal  bulk,  preci- 
pitates all  the  salts  which  it  is  not  capable  of 
dissolving. 

P.  Hydro-sulphuret  of  Ammonia. 

This  and  other  sulphurets,  as  well  as 
water  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, may  be    employed    in   detecting    lead 
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and  arsenic,  with  the  former  of  which  they 
give  a  black,  and  with  the  latter  a  yellowish 
precipitate.  As  lead  and  arsenic,  however, 
are  never  found  in  natural  waters,  these 
tests  are  not  required. 

MINERALS.  (Mineralia;  from  mina, 
a  mine  of  metal.)  All  substances,  which, 
do  not  possess  organization,  or  are  not  pro- 
duced by  an  organized  body,  belong  to  the 
class  called  minerals.  Among  this  varied 
class  of  materials,  which  require  the  atten- 
tion of  the  chemist  and  manufacturer,  many 
are  compounded  of  such  principles,  and 
formed  under  such  circumstances  and  situ- 
ations in  the  earth,  that  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish them  without  having  recourse  to 
the  test  of  experiment ;  several  are  formed 
with  considerable  regularity  as  to  the  pro- 
portion of  their  principles,  their  fracture, 
their  colour,  specific  gravity,  and  figure  of 
crystallization. 

Mineral  bodies  which  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  the  globe,  are  classed  by  minera- 
logists under  four  heads: — 1.  Earths.  2. 
Salts.  3.  Inflammable  fossils;  and  4.  Me- 
tals and  their  ores.  Under  the  term  earths 
are  arranged  stones  and  earths,  which  have 
no  taste,  and  do  not  burn  when  heated  with 
contact  of  air. 

Under  the  second,  salts,  or  those  saline  sub- 
stances which  melt  in  water  and  do  not  burn, 
they  require,  according  to  Mr.  Kirwan,  less 
than  two  hundred  times  their  weight  of 
water  to  dissolve  them. 

By  inflammable  fossils  are  to  be  under- 
stood all  those  minerals  not  soluble  in 
water,  and  exhibiting  a  flame  more  or  less 
evident  when  exposed  to  fire  in  contact  with 
air. 

Tbo  fourth  class,  or  ores,  are  compound 
bodies.  Nature  has  bestowed  their  proper 
metallic  appearance  on  some  substances, 
and  when  this  is  the  case,  or  they  are  alloy- 
ed with  other  metals,  or  semi-metals,  they 
are  called  native  metals.  But  such  as  are 
distinguished,  as  they  commonly  are,  in 
mines,  in  combination  with  some  other  un- 
metallic  substances,  are  said  to  be  mineral- 
ized. The  substance  that  sets  them  in  that 
state,  is  called  the  mineralizer,  and  the  com- 
pound of  both  an  ore.  For  example,  in  the 
common  ore  of  copper,  this  metal  is  found 
oxidized,  and  the  oxide  combined  with  sul- 
phur. The  copper  may  be  considered  as 
mineralized  with  oxygen  and  sulphur,  and 
the  compound  of  the  three  bodies  forms  an 
ore  of  copper. 

Mineral  salts.     See  Salts. 

MFNIMUM.  A  minim.  The  sixtieth 
part  of  a  fluid-drachm.  An  important  change 
has  been  adopted  in  the  last  London  Phar- 
macopoeia, for  the  mensuration  of  liquids, 
and  the  division  of  the  wine  pint,  to  ensure 
accuracy  in  the  measurement  of  quantities  of 
liquids  below  one  drachm.  The  number 
of  drops  contained  in  one  drachm  has  been 
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assumed  to  be  sixty  ;  and  taking  water  as  a    them    together,    till  properly  mixed  ;    then 
standard,  this  number,  though  by  no  means    strain." 

accurate,  would  still  be  sufficient  for  ordi-  Mistu'ra  assaf<e'tid;e.  Lac  assafatidcr. 
nary  purposes;  but  when  other  liquids  of  Mixture  01 assafcetida.  "  Take  of  assafoeti- 
less  specific  gravity  are  used,  a  much  larger  da,  two  drachms ;  water,  half  a  pint ;  rub  the 
number  is  required  to  fill  the  same  measure,  assafcetida  with  the  water,  gradually  added 
as  of  proof  spirit,  140  drops  are  required  to  till  they  are  thoroughly  mixed." 
equal  the  bulk  of  60  of  water,  dropped  from  Mistu'ra  ca'siphor.*-..  Camphor  mix- 
thesame  vessel.  If,  therefore,  in  the  com-  ture.  "Take  oJ  camphor,  hall  a  drachm; 
position  of  medicines,  measures  suited  to  rectified  spirit,  ten  minima;  water,  a  pint. 
the  standard  of  water  were  used  occasional-  First  rub  the  camphor  with  the  spirit,  then 
lyonly,  and  it  was  generally  assumed  that  with  the  watei  gradually  added,  and  strain 
60  drops  were  equal  to  one  rluid-di  achm,  the  liquor."  A  very  elegant  preparation  of 
and  one  fluid-drachm  was  substituted  for  60  camphor,  for  delicate  stomachs,  and  those 
drops  prescribed,  twice  the  dose  intended  who  cannot  bear  it  in  substance,  as  an  anti- 
would  be  given.  There  are  further  objec-  [spasmodic  and  nervine.  There  is  a  great 
tions  to  the  use  of  drops  ;  that  their  bulk  is  loss  of  camphor  in  making  it  as  directed  by 
influenced  by  the  quantity  of  liquid  con-  the  pharmacopoeia.  Water  can  only  take 
taincd  in  the  bottle  from  which  they  fall,  by  up  a  certain  quantity.  For  its  virtues,  see 
the   thickness  of    the  lip,  and  even  by  the    Laurus  camphora. 

inequalities  on  the  surface  of  the  lip  of  the  Mistu'ra  co'rjvu  u'sti.  Dccoctum  al- 
same  bottle;  that  volatile  liquids,  to  which  bum.  Decoction  of  hartshorn.  "Take  of 
this  mode  is  most  commonly  applied,  are  hartshorn,  burnt  and  prepared,  two  ounces ; 
thus  exposed  with  extensive  surfaces,  and  acacia  gum,  powdered,  an  ounce;  water, 
their  evaporation  promoted ;  and  on  all  these  three  pints.  Boil  down  to  two  pints,  con- 
accounts  the  adoption  of  some  decisive,  con-  stantly  stirring,  and  strain."  This  is  a 
venient,  and  uniform  substitute  became  ne-  much  weaker  absorbent  than  the  mistura 
cessary.  The  subdivision  of  the  wine  pint  crette,  but  is  much  more  agreeable  to  most 
has,  therefore,  been  extended  to  the  sixtieth  people.  It  forms  an  excellent  drink  in  levers 
part  of  the  fluid-drachm,  which  is  termed  attended  with  diarrhoea,  and  acidities  of  the 
minim ;  and  glass  measures  expressive  of  prima?  via;. 
such  subdivision,  have  been  adopted  by  the 


college. 

Mi'.mum.     Red  lead.     See  Lead. 

Ml'uniM    ORMCo'Rvm.       Native    china 
bar. 

Mini,  common.     See  Mentha  tiridis. 

Mint,  pepper.     See  Mentha  piperita. 

Mint,  water.     See  Mentha  aquaticu. 

Miscarriage.     See  Abortion. 


Mistu'ra  cre't*.  Chalk  mixture. 
"  Take  of,  prepared  chalk,  half  an  ounce  ;  re- 
fined sugar,  three  drachms ;  gum  Arabic, 
powdered,  half  an  ounce ;  water,  a  pint. 
Mix."  Avery  useful  and  pleasant  form  of 
administering  chalk  as  an  adstringent  and 
antacid.  It  is  particularly  calculated  for 
children, in  whom  it  allays  the  many  derang- 
ed actions  of  the  prima;  viae,  which  are  pro- 


Misere're  31  ei.     (Have  compassion  on  duced  by  acidities.    Dose,  one  ounce  to  three, 

me;  so  called  from  its  unhappy  torments.)  frequently.    See  Creta  and  Carbon  as  ealcis. 
The  iliac  passion.  Mistu'ra  fe'rri  cobipo'sita.      "Take 

Mislaw.     See  Musa  paradisiaca.  of  myrrh,  powdered,  a   drachm;  subcarbo- 

Misochy'micus.     Thus  some  were  called  nate    of  potash,    twenty-five  grains ;    rose- 

who    professed    themselves    enemies  to  the  water,  seven  fluid  ounces  and   a  half;  sul- 

chemists,  and  their  enthusiastic  conceits.  phate   of  iron,   powdered,  a  scruple;  spirit 

Mispic  ki.e.     A  white,    brilliant,  granu-  of  nutmeg,  half  a   fluid  ounce  ;  refined  su- 

lated  iron  ore,  composed  of  iron  in  combina-  gar,  a  drachm.      Hub  together  the  myrrh, 

tion  with  ai*  the  subcarbonate  of  potash  and  sugar;  and, 

Misletoe.     See  Viseum.  during  the  trituration,  add  gradually,  first, 

MISTU'RA!     A  mixture.     A  fluid  com-  the  rose-water  and   spirit  of    nutmegs,  and 

posed  of  two  or  more  ingredients.     It  is  most-  last,  the   sulphate    of  iron.     Pour  the   mix- 

ly  contracted  in  prescriptions  thus.  mist.  e.  g.  ture  immediately  into  a  proper  glass  botue, 

— -f.   mist,   which  means,  let  a  mixture    be  and   stop  it  close."     This  preparation  is  the 

made.  celebrated  mixture  of  Dr.  Griffiths.     A  che- 

MlSTu'RA  AMMOni'aci.     Lac  ammoniaci.  mical  decomposition   is   effected   in  forming 

Mixture  of  ammoniacum.      "Take   of  am-  this  mixture,  a  su I  carbonate  of  iron  is  form- 

moniacum,  two  drachms  ;  of  water,   half  a  ed,  and  a  sulphate  of  potash, 
pint;  rub  the  ammoniacum  with  the  water        Mistu'ra  guai'aci.    "  Take  of  guaiacum 

gradually   added,  till   they  are   thoroughly  gum-resin,  a   drachm    and  a  half;    refined 

mixed."  sugar,    two    drachms;    mucilage   of   acacia 

Mistu'ra  amygdai^'rim.      Lac  amyg-  gum,   two  fluid  drachms;  cinnamon  water, 

dala.       Almond      mixture,     or      emulsion.  ei<rht    fluid    ounces.       Rub    the    guaiacum 

••Take   of  almond  confection,  two  ounces;  with   the    sugar,    then  with  the  mucilage; 

distilled   water,  a  pint  ;    gradually  add  the  and,  when  they  are    mixed,    pour    on  the 

water  to  the    almond  confection,    rubbing  cinnamon    water   gradually,  nibbing  them 
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together."     For   its    yirtues,   see    Guaut- 
cum. 

Mistd'ra  mo'schi.  "Take  of  musk, 
acacia  gum,  powdered,  refined  sugar,  of 
each  a  drachm;  rose-water,  six  fluid  ounces. 
Rub  the  musk  first  with  the  sugar,  then 
with  the  gum,  and  add  the  rose-water  by 
degrees."  An  excellent  diaphoretic  and 
antispasmodic.  It  is  by  far  the  best  way  of 
administering;  musk,  when  bolusses  cannot 
be  swallowed.  Dose,  one  ounce  to  three, 
frequently . 

Mithridale  mustard.  See  Thlapsi  cam- 
pestre. 

iVIithrida'tium.  The  electuary  called 
Mithridalt:,  from  Viithridates,  king  of  Pon- 
tus  and  Bithynia,  who  experiencing  the 
virtues  of  the  simples  separately,  afterward 
combined  them;  but  then  the  composition 
consisted  of  but  few  ingredients,  viz.  twenty 
leaves  of  rue,  two  walnuts,  two  figs,  and  a 
little  salt :  of  this  he  took  a  dose  every 
morning,  to  guard  himself  against  the  effects 
of  poison. 

MITRAL  VALVES.  Falvulce  mitrales. 
The  valves  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart 
are  so  called  from  their  resemblance  to  a 
mitre. 

Mr'VA.  An  ancient  term  for  the  form  of 
a  medicine,  not  unlike  a  thick  syrup,  now 
called  Marmalade. 

MIX  i  U RE.  1 .  See  Mistura. 
2.  Chemical  mixture  should  be  distin- 
guished from  chemical  solution ;  in  the 
former,  the  aggregate  particles  can  again  be 
separated  by  mechanical  means,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  the  different  particles  determined  ; 
but,  in  solution,  no  mechanical  power  what- 
soever can  separate  them. 

Mo'chlia.  (From  f*o%\oc,  a  lever.)  A  re- 
duction of  the  bones  from  an  unnatural  to  a 
natural  situation. 

Mo'chlica.  (From  ^e^xa/a,  to  move.) 
Violent  purges. 

MODI'OLUS.  (Dim.  of  modus,  a  mea- 
sure.) The  nucleus,  as  it  were,  of  the  coch- 
lea of  the  ear  is  so  termed.  It  ascends  from 
the  basis  of  the  cochlea  to  the  apex. 
Mofette.  See  Nitrogen. 
MOFFAT  WATER.  A  cold  sulphu-  - 
reous  water,  of  a  very  simple  composi- 
tion. Moffat,  a  village  situated  about 
fifty-six  miles  south-west  of  Edinburgh,  af- 
fords this  mineral  water ;  when  first  drawn, 
it  appears  rather  milky  and  bluish ;  the 
imell  is  exactly  similar  to  that  of  Harrow- 
gate;  the  smell  is  sulphureous  and  saline, 
without  any  thing  bitter.  It  sparkles  some- 
what on  being  poured  from  one  glas9  to 
another. 

According  to  Dr.  Garnett's  analysis,  a 
wine  gallon  of  Moffat  water  contains  thirty- 
six  grams  of  muriate  of  soda,  five  cubic 
inches  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  four  of  azotic 
gas,  and  ten  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
.making  altogether  nineteen  cubic  inches  of 
ga?.    Moffat  water  fo  therefore,  very  eim- 
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pie  in  its  composition,  and  hence  it  produ- 
ces effects  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  Har- 
rowgat e.  It  is,  perhaps,  on  this  account  also 
that  it  bo  ••oon  loses  the  hepatic  gas,  on 
which  depends  the  greatest  part  of  it?  me- 
dicinal power.  The  only  sensible  effect  of 
this  water  is  that  of  increasing  the  flow  of 
urine  ;  when  it  purges,  it  appears  rather  to 
take  place  from  the  excessive  dose  than 
from  its  mineral  ingredients.  This  water 
appears  to  be  useful  chiefly  in  cutaneous 
eruptions,  and  as  an  external  application  at 
an  increased  temperature,  scrofula  in  its 
early  stage  appears  to  be  alleviated  by  it ; 
it  is  also  used  as  an  external  application  to 
irritable  ulcers,  and  is  recommended  in  dys- 
pepsia, and  where  there  is  inaction  of  the 
alimentary  canal. 

Mogila'i.ia.  (From  fAtryis,  difficulty, 
and  x<*a«»,  to  speak.)  A  difficulty  of 
speech. 

Mo'la.  (Heb.)  1.  The  knee-pan;  so 
named  because  it  is  shaped  like  a  mill-stone. 
2.  A  mole,  or  shapeless  mass  of  flesh  in  the 
uterus.     See  Mole. 

MOLAR  GLANDS.  Glandula  molares. 
Two  salival  glands  situated  on  each  side  of 
the  mouth,  between  the  masseter  and  bucci- 
nator muscles,  the  excretory  ducts  of  which 
open  near  the  last  dens  molaris. 

MOLA'RIS.      (From    molaris,  a    grind- 
stone ;    because  they  grind  the  food.)      A 
double-tooth.     See  Teeth. 
Molasses.     See  Saccharum. 
Molda'vica.     See  Dracocephalum. 
MOLE.     Mola.      By  this  term    authors 
have  intended  to  describe  different  produc- 
tions of,  or  excretions  from  the  uterus. 

By  some  it  has  been  used  to  signify  every 
kind  of  fleshy  substance,  particularly  those 
which  are  properly  called  polypi ;  by  others, 
those  only  which  are  the  consequence  of 
imperfect  conception,  or  when  the  ovum  is 
in  a  morbid  or  decayed  state  ;  and  by  many, 
which  is  the  most  popular  opinion,  every 
coagulum  of  blood  which  continues  long 
enough  in  the  uterus  to  assume  somewhat 
of  an  organized  form,  and  to  have  only  the 
fibrous  part,  as  it  has  been  called,  remaining, 
is  denominated  a  mole. 

There  is  surely  much  impropriety,  says 
Dr.  Denman,  in  including,  under  one  gene- 
ral name,  appearances  so  contrary,  and  sub- 
stances so  different. 

For  an  account  of  the  first  kind,  see  Po- 
lypus. 

Of  the  second  kind,  which  has  been  de- 
fined as  an  ovum  deforme,  as  it  is  the  conse- 
quence of  conception,  it  might  more  justly 
be  arranged  under  the  class  of  monsters  ; 
for  though  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  shape- 
less mass  of  flesh,  if  examined  carefully 
with  a  knife,  various  parts  of  a  child  may 
be  discovered,  lying  together  in  apparent 
eonfusion,  but  in  actual  regularity.  The 
pedicle  also  by  which  it  is  connected  to  the 
uterus,  is  not  of  a  fleshy  texture,  like  thai 
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i  l  ae  polypus,  but  has  a  regular  series  of 
vessels  like  the  umbilical  cord,  and  there  is 
likewise  a  placenta  and  membranes  contain- 
ing water.  The  symptoms  attending  the 
formation,  growth,  and  expulsion  of  this 
apparently  confused  mass  from  the  uterus, 
correspond  with  those  of  a  well-formed 
child. 

With  respect  to  the  third  sort  of  mole, 
an  incision  into  its  substance  will  discover 
its  true  nature  ;  for  although  the  external 
surface  appears  at  the  first  view  to  be  orga- 
nized flesh,  the  internal  part  is  composed 
merely  of  coagulated  blood.  As  substances 
of  this  kind,  which  mostly  occur  after  deli- 
very,would  always  be  expelled  by  (he  action 
of  the  uterus,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
for  a  particular  inquiry,  if  popular  opinion 
had  not  annexed  the  idea  of  mischief  to 
them,  and  attributed  their  formation  or  con- 
tinuance in  the  uterus  to  the  negligence  or 
misconduct  of  the  practitioner.  Hence  the 
persuasion  arose  of  the  necessity  of  extract- 
ing all  the  coagula  of  blood  out  of  the  ute- 
rus, immediately  after  the  expulsion  of  ihe 
placenta,  or  of  giving  medicines  to  force 
them  away:  but  abundant  experience  hath 
proved,  that  the  retention  of  such  coagula 
is  not,  under  any  circumstances,  productive 
of  danger,  and  that  they  are  most  safely 
expelled  by  the  action  of  the  uterus,  though 
at  very  different  periods  after  their  for- 
mation. 

Mo'lle.     Indian  mastich. 

MOLLITIES     O'SSIUM.  (Mollities, 

from  mollis,  soft.)  A  disease  of  the  bones, 
wherein  they  can  be  bent  without  fracturing 
them,  in  consequence  either  of  the  inordi- 
nate absorption  of  the  phosphate  of  lime, 
from  which  their  natural  solidity  is  derived, 
or  else  of  this  matter  not  being  duly  se- 
creted and  deposited  in  their  fabric.  In 
rickets,  the  bonus  only  yield  and  become 
distorted  by  slow  degrees  ;  but  in  the  pre- 
sent disease  they  may  be  at  one"  bent  in 
any  direction.  The*  mollities  ossium  is 
rare,  and  its  causes  not  well  understood. 
All  the  cases  of  mollities  ossium  yet  on 
record  have  proved  fatal,  and  no  means  of 
cure  are  yet  known.  On  dissection  of  those 
who  have  died,  all  the  bones,  except  the 
teeth,  have  been  found  unusually  soft,  so 
that  scarcely  any  of  them  could  resist  the 
knife,  the  periosteum  has  been  found  thicker 
than  usual,  and  the  bones  have  been  found 
to  contain  a  great  quantity  of  oily  matter 
and  little  earth. 

MOLLITIES  UNGUIUM.  A  pre- 
ternatural softness  of  the  nails  ;  it  often  ac- 
companies chlorosis. 

Mollifica"tio.  A  barbarous  term  for 
a  palsy  of  the  muscles  in  any  particular 
part. 

Mor.uccE'NSE      lignum.       See    Croton 

liglium. 

MOLYBDATE.  Molybdas.  A  salt 
'nrmed  by  the  union  of  the   molybdic  acid 
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with  different  bases :  thus,  mofybdaie  of  an- 
timony, fcc. 

MOLYB1)  EN  A.  (From  fxohuSi'm 
lead.)  Molybditis.  A  metal  which  exists 
mineralized  by  sulphur  in  the  ore  called 
sulphuret  of  molybdtna.  This  ore,  which 
is  very  scarce,  is  so  similar  in  several  of  its 
properties  to  plumbago  that  they  were  long 
considered  as  varieties  of  the  same  substance. 
It  is  of  a  light  lead-gray  colour,  its  surface 
is  smooth,  and  feels  unctuous,  its  texture  i* 
laniellated,  it  soils  the  fingers,  and  marks 
pu^er  bluish-black,  or  silver-grey.  It  may 
be  cut  with  a  knife.  It  is  generally  found 
in  compact  ma-ses  ;  seldom  in  particles,  or 
crystallized.  It  is  met  with  in  Sweden, 
Spain,  Saxony,  Siberia,  and  Iceland. 
Scheele  showed  that  a  peculiar  metallic  acid 
might  be  obtained  from  it ;  and  later  che- 
mists have  succeeded  in  reducing  this  acid 
to  the  metallic  state.  We  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Hatched,  for  a  full  and  accurate  analy- 
sis of  this  ore. 

The  native  sulphuret  of  molybdtna,  is  the 
only  ore  hitherto  known,  which  contains 
this  metal 

Properties  of  molybdtna. — Molybdena  is 
either  in  an  agglutinated  blackish  friable, 
mass,  having  little  metallic  brilliancy,  or  in 
a  black  powder  The  mass  slightly  united, 
shows  by  a  magnifying  glass,  small  round 
brilliant  grains.  Its  weight  is  about  8.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  infusible  of  the  metals.  It 
is  capable  of  combining  with  a  number  of 
metals  by  fusion.  It  forms  with  sulphur  an 
artificial  sulphuret  of  molybdena  analogous 
to  its  ore.  It  unites  also  to  phosphorus. 
The  affinity  of  molybdena  for  oxygen  is 
very  feeble,  according  to  Mr.  Hatchett. 
The  alkalis  have  no  action  on  molybdena 
in  the  moist  way,  but  it  enters  readily  into 
fusion  with  potash  and  soda.  It  is  oxidi- 
zable  by  boiling  sulphuric  acid,  and  acidifi- 
able  by  the  nitric  acid.  Muriatic  acid  does 
not  act  upon  it.  It  is  capable  of  existing  in 
not  less  than  four  different  degrees  of  oxy- 
genation. 

Method  of  obtaining  molybdena. — To 
obtain  molybdena  is  a  task  of  the  utmost 
difficulty.  Few  chemists  have  succeeded  in 
producing  this  metal,  on  account  of  its  great 
infusibility.  The  method  recommended  in 
general  is  the  following  : — Molybdic  acid 
is  to  be  formed  into  a  paste  with  oil,  dried 
at  the  fire,  and  then  exposed  to  a  violent 
heat  in  a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal.  By 
this  means  the  oxide  becomes  decomposed  ; 
a  black  agglutinated  substance  is  obtained, 
very  brittle  under  the  finger,  and  having  a 
metallic  brilliancy.  This  is  the  metal  called 
molvbdena. 

Molybdi'tis.     See  Molybdena. 

Molv'bdos.  (Ot*  pom  us  @*8oc,  from 
its  gravity.)     Lead. 

Moly'za.  (Dim.  of  puthu,  moly.)  Gar- 
lic ;  whose  head,  like  moly,  is  not  divided 
into  clove? 
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Motii'sccs.  (From  paptt,  a  blemish.; 
That  part  of  (lie  teeth  which  is  next  the 
gums,  and  which  is  usually  covered  with  a 
foul  tartareous  crust. 

MOMO'RDICA.  (Momordiea  :  from 
mordco, to  bite  ;  from  its  sharp  taste.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsean 
system.  Class,  Monoecia.  Order,  Synge- 
nesis.    The  balsam  apple  plant. 

Momo'kdica  elate'rium.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  squirting  cucumber.  Elu- 
terium.  Cueumis  agresiis.  CuaumU  asininus. 
Cvcumii  sylreslris.  Elaltrium  ojficinarvm 
Boubalios.  Guarerba  orba.  Wild  or  squirt- 
ing cucumber.  Momordiea  elaterium  ; 
pomis  hispid  is  cirrhisnullis,  of  Linnaeus. 
The  dried  sediment  from  the  juice  of  this 
plant  is  the  elaterium  of  the  shops.  It  has 
neither  smell  nor  taste  and  is  the  most  pow- 
erful cathartic  in  the  whole  materia  niedica. 
Its  efficacy  in  dropsies  is  said  to  be  conside- 
rable ;  it,  however,  requires  great  caution  in 
the  exhibition.  From  the  eighth  to  the  half 
of  a  grain  should  be  given  at  first,  and  re- 
peated at  proper  intervals  until  it  operates. 

Mosa'ela  fistulo'sa.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  purple  monarda.  'I  he  leaves 
of  this  plant  have  a  fragrant  smell,  and  an 
aromatic  and  somewhat  bitter  taste,  possess- 
ing nervine,  stomachic, and  deobstruent  vir- 
tues. An  infusion  is  recommended  iu  the 
cure  of  the  intermittent  fevers. 

Mone'j.li.    A  species  of  dnagallis. 

Money-wort.  See  Lysimaclria  numma- 
laria. 

Monks  rhubarb.     See  Rumex  alpinvs. 

Monkshood.     See  Anlhora. 

Mono'culum.  (From  /uovos,  single,  and 
oeutus,  the  eye.)  A  name  given  to  the 
caecum,  or  blind  gut,  by  Paracelsus,  be- 
cause it  is  perforated  only  at  one  end. 

Mono'culus.  (From  //woe,  one,  and 
oculus,  an  eye)  Monopia.  A  very  un- 
common species  of  monstrosity,  in  which 
there  is  but  one  eye, and  1hat  mostly  above 
the  root  of  the  nose. 

Monohe'meka.  (From  /ucvos,  single, 
and  tippet,  a  day.)  A  disease  of  one  days 
continuance. 

Mono'machon.  The  inteslinum  caecum. 

Monope'gia.  (From  /jtovoe,  single,  and 
ifH-yvu/ui,  to  compress.)  A  pain  in  only  one 
side  of  the  head 

JVIon'pia.  (From  /aivoc,  single,  and  a>4, 
the  eye.)     See  Monoculus. 

Mo'ko'rchis.  (From  povis,  one,  and 
°/)/t'£i  a  tes,'c'e-)  A"  epithet  for  a  person 
that  has  but  one  testicle. 

MONRO,  Alexander,  was  born  in 
London,  of  Scotch  parents,  in  1697.  His 
father,  who  was  an  army  surgeon,  settled 
afterward  at  Edinburgh,  and  took  great 
interest  in  his  education.  At  a  proper  age, 
lie  sent  him  to  attend  Cheselden  in  London 
where  he  displayed  great  assiduity,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  celebrated  work  on 
lire  Bones;  he   thefl  went  to  Paris,  and  in 
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1  i  lb  to  Leyden,  where  he  received  lh<  | 
ticular  commendation  of  Boerhaave.     Re- 
turning to  Edinburgh  the  following  year,  I." 
was  appointed   professor  and    demonstrator 
of  anatomy  to  the.  company  of  Surgeons; 
and  soon  after  he  began  to  give  public  lec- 
tures on  that  subject,  Dr.  Alston  at  the  sa 
time  taking  up  the  Materia  Medica  and  Bo- 
tany.   This  may  be  regarded  as  the  opening 
of  that  medical  school,  which  has  since  ex- 
tended  its  fame  throughout   Europe,   and 
even  to  America.      The    two  lectureships 
were  placed  upon  the  university  establish 
nient  in  1720,   and  others  shortly  added  to 
complete  the  system  of  medical  education  ; 
but  an  opportunity  of  seeing  practice  being 
still  wanting,    Dr    Monro  pointed  out  in  a 
pamphlet  the  advantages  of  such  an  institu- 
tion ;  the  Royal  Infirmary  was  therefore  es 
tablished,  and  he  commenced  Clinical  Lec- 
tures  bn    Surgery ;     and    Dr.  Rutherford, 
afterward    extended  the   plan    to  Medical 
cases.     None  of  the  new  professors  contri- 
buted so  much  to  the  celebrity  of  this  school 
as  Dr.  Monro,  not  only  by  the  diligent  and 
skilful  execution  of  the  duties  of  his  office, 
but  also  by   various   ingenious  and  useful 
publications.       He    continued   his   lecture' 
during  upwards  of  six   months  annually  for 
nearly  forty  years,  and  acquired  such  repu- 
tation,  that  students  flocked  to  him  from  the 
most    distant   parts  of  the    kingdom.     Hi 
first  and  chief  work   was  his    "  Osteology' 
in  1726,  intended  for  his  pupils  ;  but  which 
became  very  popular  passed  through  nume- 
rous editions,  and  was  translated  into  most 
European   languages  ;  he  afterward  added 
a  concise  description  of  the  nerves,  and    a 
very  accurate  account  of  the  lacteal  system 
and  thoracic  duct      He  was  also  the  father 
and  active  supporter  of  a  society,  to  which 
the  publrc  is  indebted  for  six   volumes  of 
''  Medical    Essays  and  Observations  :"     he 
acted  as  secretary,  and  had  the  chief  labour 
in  the  publication  of  these,  besides  having 
contribu'ed    many    valuable    papers,    espc 
dally   an  elaborate  Essay  on  the  Nutrition 
of  the  Foetus.     The  plan  of  the  society  was 
afterward  extended,  and  three  volumes  of 
"  Essays  Physical  aud  Literary"  were  pub- 
lished, in  which  Dr.  Monro  has  several  use- 
ful  papers.    His    last    publication  was  an 
Account  of    the  Success  of  Inoculation   in 
Scotland      He  left,  however,  several  works 
in  manuscript ;  of  which  a  short   Treatise 
on  Comparative  Anatomy,  and  his  oration 
"  De  Cuticula,"  have  been  since  given  to 
the  public.     In    1759    Dr.    Monro  resigned 
his  anatomical  chair  to  his  son,  but  conti 
nued  his  Clinical  lectures;  he  exerted  him- 
self also  in  promoting  almost  every  object, 
of  public    utility.     He  was  chosen  a  fellow 
of  the    Royal   Society  of  London,  and  an 
honorary    member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Surgery  at  Paris.    He  died  in  1767. 

Moss.     A  mount,  or  hill. 

MOWS      VENERIS.      The    triangular 
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,  Nice  immediately  over  the  os  pubis  oi 
women,  that  is  covered  with  hair. 

MONSTER.  Lusus  nalurm.  Dr.  Den- 
man  divides  monsters  into,  1st,  Monsters 
i  redundance  or  multiplicity  of  parts; 
2d,  Monsters  from  deficiency  or  want  of 
parts ;  3d,  Monsters  from  confusion  of 
parts. 

To  these  might  perhaps  be  added,  with- 
out impropriety,  another  kind,  in  which 
there  is  neither  a  redundance,  nor  deficien- 
cy, nor  confusion  of  parts,  but  an  error  of 
place,  as  in  transposition  of  the  viscera. 
Jiut  children  born  with  diseases,  as  the 
hydrocephalus,  or  their  effects,  as  in  some 
cases  of  blindness,  from  previous  inflam- 
mation, cannot  be  properly  considered  as 
monsters,  though  they  are  often  so  deno- 
minated. 

Of  the  first  order  there  may  be  two 
kinds  :  redundance  or  multiplicity  of  na- 
tural parts,  ^«  of  two  heads  and  one 
body,  of  one  head  and  two  bodies,  an  in- 
creased number  of  limbs,  as  legs,  arms, 
angers,  and  toes  ;  or  excrescences  or  addi- 
tions to  parts  of  no  certain  form,  as  those 
upon  the  head  and  other  parts  of  the  body. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  we  should  be 
ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  monsters 
or  irregular  births  are  generated  or  pro- 
duced ;  though  it  is  probable  that  the  laws 
by  which  these  are  governed  are  as  regular, 
both  as  to  cause  and  effect,  as  in  common 
or  natural  productions.  Formerly,  and 
indeed  till  within  these  few  years,  it  was 
a  generally  received  opinion,  that  monsters 
were  not  primordial  or  aboriginal,  but  that 
they  were  caused  subsequently  by  the  pow- 
er of  the  imagination  of  the  mother  trans- 
ferring I  he  imperfection  of  some  external 
object,  or  the  mark  of  something  for  which 
she  longed,  and  with  which  she  was  not 
indulged,  to  the  child  of  which  she  was 
pregnant ;  or  by  some  accident  which  hap- 
pened to  her  during  her  pregnancy.  Such 
opinions,  it  is  reasonable  to  think,  were 
permitted  to  puss  current  in  order  to 
protect  pregnant  women  from  all  hazard- 
ous and  disagreeable  occupations,  to  screen 
them  from  severe  labour,  and  to  procure 
for  them  a  greater  share  of  indulgence 
and  tenderness  than  could  be  granted  to 
1hem  in  the  common  occurrences  of  life. 
Che  laws  and  customs  of  every  civilized 
nation  have,  in  some  degree,  established  a 
persuasion  that  there,  was  something  sacred 
in  the  person  of  a  pregnant  woman  :  and 
this  may  be  riaht  in  several  points  of  view; 
but  these  only  go  a  little  way  toward 
justifying  the  opinion  of  monsters  being 
caused  by  the  imagination  of  the  mother. 
The  opinion  has  been  disproved  by  com- 
mon observation,  and  by  philosophy,  not 
perhaps  by  positive  proofs,  but  by  many 
strong  negative  facts;  as  the  improbability 
of  any  child  being  born  perfect,  had  such  a 
•lower   existed  ;    (he   freedom  of  children 


from  any  blemish,  their  mothers  being  in 
situations  most  exposed  to  objects  likely  to 
produce  tiiciu  ;  the  ignorance  of  the  mother 
of  any  thin;;  being  wrung  in  the  child,  till, 
from  information  of  the  fact,  she  begins  to 
recollect  every  accident  which  happened 
during  her  pregnancy,  and  assigns  the 
worst,  or  the  most  plausible  as  the  cause  ; 
the  organization  and  colour  of  these  adven- 
titious substances  ;  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  monsters  in  the  brute  creation,  in  which 
the  power  of  the  imagination  cannot  be 
great ;  and  the  analogous  appearances  in 
the  vegetable  system,  where  it  does  not  ex- 
i->t  in  any  degree.  Judging,  however,  from 
appearances,  accidents  may  perhaps  be  al- 
lowed to  have  considerable  influence  in  the 
production  of  monsters  of  some  kinds, either 
by  actual  injury  upon  parts,  or  by  suppress- 
ing or  deranging  the  principle  of  growth, 
because,  when  an  arm,  for  instance  is  want- 
ing, the  rudiments  of  the  deficient  parts 
may  generally  be  discovered. 

MORBI'LLl.  (Dim.  of  morbus,  a  disease.) 
See  Rubeola. 

Mo'rbus  ARqtiA'Tus.     The  jaundice. 
Mo'rbus  atto'nitus.     The    epilepsy,    or 
apoplexy. 
Mo'rbus  coxa'rius.    See  Arthropuosis. 
Mo'rbus  ga'li.icus.      The   venereal  dis- 
ease. 

Mo'rbus  hercu'leus.     The  epilepsy. 
Mo'kbus  Infantilis.    The  epilepsy. 
Morbus  i'ndicus.      The  Indian  disease, 
the  venerea!  disease. 
Mo'rbus  jvta'gnus.     The  epilepsy. 
Mo'rbus    ni'ger.       The    black     disease. 
So    Hippocrates  named    it,    and    thus    de- 
scribed it      This  disorder  is   known  by  vo- 
miting a  concrete  blood    of  a  blackish  red 
colour,  and  mixed   with  a  large  quantity  of 
insipid,  acid,  or  viscid  plegm.      This  eva- 
cuation is  generally  preceded  by  a  pungent 
tensive   pain,  in   both    the    hypochondria  ; 
and  the  appearance  of  the  disease  is  attend- 
ed with  anxiety,  a  compressive  pain  in  the 
pracordia,  and  fainting,  which  last  is  more 
frequent  and  violent,  when  the  blood  which 
is  evacuated   is  fcetid  and  corrupt.      The 
stomach   and  the  spleen  are  the  principal 
if  not  the  proper  seat  of  this  disease. 
Mo'rbus  re'gius.     The  jaundice. 
Mo'rbus  sa'cer.     The  epilepsy. 
Morel.     See  Phallus  esculent  us. 
More'tus.  (From  morum,  the  mulber-ry. 
A  decoction  of  mulberries. 

MORG\GNI,  Giambatista,  was  born 
at  Fajli,  in  1682.  He  commenced  his  me- 
dical studies  at  Bologna,  and  displayed  such 
ardour  and  talent,  that  Valsalva  availed 
himself  of  his  assistance  in  his  researches 
into  the  organ  of  hearing,  and  in  drawing 
tip  his  memoirs  on  that  subject.  He  also 
performed  the  profess6ral  duties  during  the 
temporary  absence  of  Valsalva,  and  by  his 
skill  and  obliging  manners  procured  gene- 
ral esteem      He  afterward    prosecuted   hie 
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studies  at  Venice  and  Padua,  and  then  set- 
tled in  his  native  place.  He  soon  however 
perceived,  that  this  was  too  contracted  a 
.sphere  lor  his  abilities;  wherefore  he  re- 
lumed to  Padua,  W  here  a  vacancy  soon  oc- 
curring, he  was  nominated  in  17  A  to  teach 
the  theory  of  physic.  He  had  already  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  publication,  five 
years  before,  of  the  first  part  of  his  ':  Ad- 
versaria Anatomica."  a  work  remarkable 
for  its  accuracy  as  well  as  originality;  of 
which  subsequently  five  other  parts  appear- 
ed. He  assisted  Lancisi  in  preparing  for 
publication  the  valuable  drawings  of  Eus- 
tacbius,  which  came  out  in  1714.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  appointed  to  the  first 
anatomical  professorship  in  Padua  ;  and 
from  that  period  ranked  at  the  head  of  the 
anatomists  of  his  time.  He  was  also  well 
versed  in  general  literature,  and  other  sub- 
jects not  immediately  connected  with  his 
profession  ;  and  honours  were  rapidly  accu- 
mulated upon  him  from  every  quarter  of 
Europe.  He  was  distinguished  by  the  par- 
ticular esteem  of  three  successive  popes, 
and  by  the  visits  of  all  the  learned  and  great 
v.  ho  came  into  his  neighbourhood  ;  and  his 
na'ive  city  placed  a  bust  of  him  in  their 
public  hall  during  his  life,  with  an  honorary 
inscription.  Though  he  had  a  large  family, 
lie  accumulated  a  considerable  property  by 
his  industry  and  economy;  and  by  means  of 
a  good  constitution  and  regular  habits,  he 
attained  the  advanced  age  of  90.  Besides 
the  Adversaria  he  published  several  other 
works,  two  quarto  volumes  of  anatomical 
epistles,  an  essay  on  the  proper  method  of 
acquiring  medical  science,  which  appeared 
on  his  appointment  to  the  theoretical  chair, 
kc.  But  that  which  has  chiefly  rendered 
his  name  illustrious  is  entitled  '  De  Sedi- 
bus  et  Causis  Morborum,"  printed  at  Ve- 
nice in  1760.  It  contains  a  prodigious  col- 
lection of  dissections  of  morbid  bodies,made 
by  Valsalva  and  himself,  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  organs  affected.  He  followed 
the  plan  of  Bonetus;  but  the  accuracy  of 
his  details  renders  the  collection  far  supe- 
rior in  value  to  any  that  had  preceded  it 

Mo'ria.  (From  /uups;,  foolish.)  Idiot- 
ism.    Fatuity. 

Mo'ro.  (From  morum,  a  mulberry.)  A 
small  abscess  resembling  a  mulberry. 

Moro'sis.  (From  /uupo;,  foolish.)  See 
Jimtnlia. 

Murphk'a  a'j.ba.  (From  /uofph,  form.) 
A  species  of  cutaneous  leprosy.  See  .Vjiliu s. 

JVIorse'i.ia's.     Morsntvs.     A  lozenge. 

Mo'rsuli.  An  ancient  name  for  those 
forms  of  medicines  w  hich  were  to  be  chew- 
ed in  the  month,  as  a  lozenge,  the  word 
signifying  a  little  mouthful. 

Mo'r»0S  dia'boli.  The  fimbria;  of  the 
Fallopian  tubes. 

Mo'kta.     See  Pemphigus. 

MoRTAm'oLiiM.  (Dim.  of  morlarium, 
a  mortar.)  In  chemistry,  it  is  a  sort  of 
mould  for  making  cupels  with,  also  a  little 
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mortar.     In  analomv,  it  is  the   sockets  of 
the  teeth. 

MORTIFICATION.  (Prom  mors, death, 
and  fio,  to  become.)  Mortijicatio.  Gan 
grena.  Sphacelus.  The  loss  of  vitality  of 
a  part  of  the  body.  Surgeons  divide  mor- 
tification into  two  species,  the  one  preceded 
by  inflammation,  the  other  without  it.  In 
inflammations  that  are  to  terminate  in  mor- 
tification, there  is  a  diminution  of  power 
joined  to  an  increased  action;  this  becomes 
a  cause  of  mortification,  by  destroying  the 
balance  of  power  and  action,  which  ought 
to  exist  in  every  part.  There  are,  how- 
ever, cases  of  mortification  that  do  notarise 
wholly  from  that  as  a  cause  :  of  this  kind 
are  the  carbuncle  and  the  slough,  formed 
in  the  small-pox  pustule.  Healthy  phleg- 
monous inflammation  seldom  ends  in  morti- 
fication, though  it  does  so  when  very  vehe- 
ment and  extensive.  Erysipelatous  inflam- 
mation is  observed  most  frequently  to  ter- 
minate in  gangrene  ;  and  whenever  phleg- 
mon is  in  any  degree  conjoined  with  an 
erysipelatous  affection,  which  it  not  unfre- 
quently  is,  it  seems  thereby  to  acquire  the 
same  tendency,  being  more  difficult  to  brin^ 
to  resolution,  or  suppuration,  than  the  true 
phlegmon,  and  more  apt  to  run  into  a  mor- 
tified state. 

Causes  which  impede  the  circulation  ot 
the  part  affected  will  occasion  mortifica- 
tion, as  is  exemplified  in  strangulated  her- 
nia, tied  polypi,  or  a  limb  being  deprived 
of  circulation  from  a  dislocated  joint. 

Preventing  the  entrance  of  arterial  blood 
into  a  limb,  is  also  another  cause.  Para- 
lysis, conjoined  with  pressure,  old  age,  and 
ossification  of  the  arteries,  may  produce 
mortification  ;  also  cold,  particularly  if 
followed  by  the  sudden  application  of 
warmth  ,  and  likewise  excessive  heat  ap- 
plied to  a  part. 

The  symptoms  of  mortification  that  take 
place  after  inflammation  are  various,  but 
generally  as  follows  : — the  pain  and  sym- 
pathetic fever  suddenly  diminish,  the  part 
affected  becomes  soft,  and  of  a  livid  colour, 
losing  at  the  same  time  more  or  less  of  its 
sensibility. 

\\  hen  any  part  of  the  body  loses  all  mo- 
tion, sensibility,  and  natural  heat,  and  be- 
comes of  a  brown  livid  or  black  colour,  it 
is  said  to  be  affected  with  sphacelus.  When 
the  part  becomes  a  cold,  black,  fibrous, 
senseless  substance,  it  is  termed  a  slough. 
As  long  as  any  sensibility,  motion,  and 
warmth  continue,  the  state  of  the  disorder 
is  said  to  be  gangrene.  This  last  term  i- 
synonymous  with  mortification. 

When  gangrene  takes  place,  the  patient 
is  usually  troubled  with  a  kind  of  hiccough 
the  constitution  always  suffers  an  immedi- 
ate dejection,  the  countenance  assumes  a 
wild  cadaverous  look,  the  pulse  becomes 
small,  rapid,  and  sometimes  irregular ;  cold 
perspirations  come  on,  and  the  patient  is 
often  affected  with  diarrhea  and  delirium, 
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MORTON,  Richard,  was  bom  in  Suf- 
folk, and  after  taking  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Arts  at  Oxford,  officiated  for  some 
time  as  a  chaplain  :  but  the  intolerance  of 
the  times,  and  his  own  religious  scruples, 
compelled  him  to  change  for  the  medical 
profession.  He  was  accordingly  admitted 
to  his  doctor's  degree  in  1660,  having  ac- 
companied the  Prince  of  Orange  to  Oxford, 
as  physician  to  his  person-  He  afterward 
settled  in  London,  became  a  Fellow  of  the 
College,  and  obtained  a  large  share  of  city 
practice.  He  died  in  1698.  His  works 
have  had  considerable  reputation,  and 
evince  some  aculeness  of  observation,  and 
activity  of  practice.  They  abound,  how- 
ever, with  the  errors  of  the  humoral  patho- 
logy) which  then  prevailed;  and  sanction  a 
method  of  treatment  in  acute  diseases, 
which  his  more  able  contemporary,  Syden- 
ham, discountenanced,  and  which  subse- 
quent experience  has  generally  discarded. 
His  first  publication  was  an  attempt  to  ar- 
range the  varieties  of  consumption,  but  not 
very  successfully.  His  "  Pyretologia"  came 
out  in  two  volumes,  the  first  in  1691,  the 
other  at  an  interval  of  three  years;  in  this 
work  especially  the  stimulant  treatment  of 
fevers  is  carried  to  an  unusual  extent,  and  a 
more  general  use  of  cinchona  recomme  nded, 

MO'RUM.  fhe  mulberry.  See  Morus 
nigra. 

MORUS,  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnajan  system.  Class,  Mo- 
noecia.  Order,  Tctraudria.  The  mul- 
berry-tree. 

Mo'kus  ni'gra.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  mulberry-tree.  Foliis  cordalis  scabris, 
of  Linnams.  Mulberries  abound  with  a 
deep  violet-coloured  juice,  which,  in  its  ge- 
neral qualities  agrees  with  that  of  the  fruits 
called  acido-dulces,  allaying  thirst,  partly  by 
refrigerating,  and  partly  by  exciting  an  ex- 
cretion of  mucus  from  the  mouth  and 
fauces,  a  similar  effect  is  also  produced  in 
the  stomach,  where,  by  correcting  putres- 
cency,  a  powerful  cause  of  thirst  is  remo- 
ved. The  London  College  directs  a  syru- 
pus  mori,  which  is  an  agreeable  vehicle  for 
various  medicines.  The  bark  of  the  root 
of  this  tree  is  said,  by  Andree,  to  be  useful 
in  cases  of  taenia. 

Moscha'ta.  nux.  Gee  Muristica  moschala. 

MO'SCHUS.  (Moscli,  Arab)  Musk.  An 
unctuous  substance,  contained  in  excretory 
follicles  about  the  navel  of  the  male  animal, 
called  Moschus  moscliiferus.  by  Linnaeus,  (a 
ruminating  quadruped,  resembling  the  an- 
telope,) the  strong  and  permanent  smell 
of  which  is  peculiar  to  it.  It  is  contained 
in  a  bag  placed  near  the  umbilical  region. 
The  best  musk  is  brought  from  Ton- 
quin,  in  China;  an  inferior  sort  from 
Agra  and  Bengal,  and  a  still  worse  from 
Russia. 

It  is  slightly  unctuous,  of  a  black  colour, 
having  a  strong  durable  smell,  and  a  bitter 
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tasle.    it  yields  part  of  its  active  matter 
to    water,  by  infusion  ;  by  distillation  the 
water  is  impregnate*  with  its  flavour  ;  alco- 
hol   dissolves  it,    its  impurities    excepted. 
Chewed,  and  rubbed  with  a  knife  on  paper, 
it  looks  bright,  yellowish,  smooth,  and  free 
from  grittiness.     Laid  on  a  red-hot  iron,  it 
catches  flame  and    burns    almost    entirely 
away,  leaving   only  an  exceedingly  small 
quantity  of   light  grayish  ashes        If   any 
earthy  substances   have   been  mixed  with 
the  musk,  the  impurities  will  discover  them. 
The    medicinal  and  chemicsd  properties  of 
musk  and  castor  are  very  similar :  the  vir- 
tues of  the  former  are  generally  believed  to 
be  more  powerful,  and  hence  musk   is  pre- 
ferred in  cases  of  imminent  danger.     It  is 
prescribed  as  a  powerful  antispasmodic,  in 
doses  of  three  grains  or  upwards,  even  to 
half  a  drachm,  in  the   greater  number  of 
spasmodic  diseases,  especially   in  hysteria 
and  singultus,  and  also  in  diseases  of  debi- 
lity.    In  typhus  it  is  employed   to  remove 
subsultus  iendinum,  and  other  symptoms  of 
a  spasmodic  nature.  In  cholera  it  frequent- 
ly stops  vomiting  ;  and,  combined  with  am- 
monia, it  is  given  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
gangrene.   It  is  best  given  in  the  form  of  bo- 
lus.    To  children  it  is  given  in  the  form  of 
enema,  and  is  an  efficacious  remedy  in  the 
convulsions  arising  from  dentition.      It  is 
also  given  in  hydrophobia,    and    in  some 
forms  of  mania. 

Mo'scnus  moschi'ferls.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  musk  animal.     See  Moschus. 

Mosqui'ta.  (From  mosquita,  a  gnat, 
Span.)  An  itching  eruption  of  the  skin,  pro- 
duced in  hot  climates  by  the  bite  of   gnats. 

Mosy'lluoi.  (MosryAAw.)  The  best  cin- 
namon. 

Mother  of  thyme.     See  Thymus  scrpyllum. 

Motherwort,     ^ee  Lconurus  tardiaca. 

Motion,  muscular.     See  Mutculnr  motion. 

Motion,  peristaltic.  See  Peristaltic  motion  ■ 

MO'IO'KES  OCULO'RUM.  (JVervi  Mo- 
lores;  so  called  from  their  office.)  The 
third  pair  of  nerves  of  the  biain.  Tbey  arise 
from  the  crura  cerebri,  and  are  distributed 
on  the  muscles  of  the  bulb  of  the  eye 

Moto'kii  ocolo'rum.  See  Motores  oculo- 
rum- 

Mould.     See  Fontantlla. 

Mountain  par slty,  black.  See  A'hamanttc 
oreoselinum. 

Mouse-tar.     See  Ilieracium  pilcsella. 

MOUTH.  Os.  The  cavity  of 'he  mouth 
is  well  known.  The  parts  which  con- 
stitute it  are  the  common  integuments,  tin. 
li;is,  the  muscles  of  the  upper  and  under 
jaw,  the  palate,  two  alveolar  arches,  the 
gums,  the  tongue,  the  cheeks,  ana  salival 
glands.  The  bones  of  the  mouth  are  the 
two  superior  maxillary,  two  palatine,  the 
lower  jaw,  and  thirty-two  teeth.  The 
arteries  of  the  external  parts  of  the  mouth 
are  branches  of  the  infra  orbital,  inferior 
alveolar,  and  facial   arteries       The  veins 
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empty  themselves  into  the  external  jugu- 
lars. The  nerves  are  branches  from  the  fifth 
and  seventh  pair.  The  use  of  the  mouth  is 
for  mastication,  speech,  respiration,,  deglu- 
tition, suction,  and  taste. 

Mo'xa  Japo'nica.  (Japonese.)  See  Ar- 
temisia Cliinensis. 

MUCILAGE.  Mucilago.  A  solution  of 
gum.     See  Gum. 

MUCILAGINOUS  EXTRACTS.,  Ex- 
tracts that  readily  dissolve  in  water,  scarce- 
ly  at  all  in  spirits  of  wine,  and  undergo 
spirituous  fermentation. 

Mucila'go  aca'ci/e.  Mucilage  of  aca- 
cia. Macilugo  gummi  arabici.  "  Take  of 
acacia  gum,  powdered,  tour  ounces  ;  bod- 
ing water,  half  a  pint.  Rub  the  gum  with 
the  water,  gradually  added,  until  it  in- 
corporates into  a  mucilage."  A  demulcent 
preparation,  more  frequently  used  to  com- 
bine medicines,  than  in  any  other  form. 

Mucila'go  a'myli.  Starch  mucilage, 
"  take  of  starch,  three  drachms  ;  water,  a 
pint.  Rub  the  starch,  gradually  adding 
the  water  to  it;  then  boil  until  it  incorpo- 
rates into  a  mucilage.''  This  preparation 
is  mostly  exhibited  with  opium,  in  the  form 
of  clyster  in  diarrhoeas  and  dysenteries, 
where  the  tenesmus  arises  from  an  abrasion 
:>t  the  mucus  of  the  rectum. 

Mucila'go  ara'bici  gu'mki.  See  Mu- 
c'lago  acacia. 

Mucila'go  se'minis  ctdo'kii.  See  De- 
coctum  cydonicc. 

Mucila'go  tragaca'nthje.  Mucilage 
of  tragacanth,  jr.ined  with  syrup  of  mul- 
berries, forms  a  pleasant  demulcent,  and 
may  be  exhibited  to  children,  who  are  fohd 
of  it.  This  mucilage  is  omitted  in  the  last 
London  Pharmacopoeia,  a3  possessing  nosu- 
periority  over  the  mucilage  of  acacia. 

Mucoca'rnkus.  In  M.  \.  Severinus,  it 
is  an  epithet  for  a  tumour,  and  an  abscess, 
which  is  partly  fleshv  and  partly  mucous. 

MUCOUS  GLANDS.  GlandulcE  mu- 
cosal. Muciparous  glands.  Glands  that 
secrete  mucus,  such  as  the  glands  of  the 
Schneiderian  membrane  of  the  nose,  the 
glands  of  the  fauces,  oesophagus,  stomach, 
intestines,  bladder,  urethra,  &ic. 

MUCUS,  ANIMAL.  Animal  mucus 
differs  from  tha'  obtained  from  the  vegeta- 
ble k.ngdotn,  in  not  being  soluble  in  water, 
swimming  on  its  surface,  nor  capable  of 
mixing  oil  with  water,  and  being  soluble 
in  mineral  acids,  which  vegetable  mucus 
is  not.  The  use  of  this  substance  is  to  lu- 
bricate and  defend  the  parts  upon  which  it 
is  secreted,  as  the  nose,  oesophagus,  sto- 
mach, intestines,  urethra,  vagina.  &c.  Sir 
Everard  Home,  in  his  dissertation  on  the 
properties  of  pus,  .nforms  us  of  a  curious, 
and  apparently  decisive  mode  of  distin- 
guishing between  pus  and  animal  mucus. 
The  property,  he  observes,  which  charac- 
terizes pus,  and  distinguishes  it  from  most 
other  substances,  is,    its    being    composed 


of  globules,  which  are  visible  when  \  u 
through  a  microscope ;  whereas,  animal 
mucus,  and  all  chemical  combinations  o! 
animal  substances,  appear  in  the  micro- 
scope to  be  made  up  of  (lakes.  This  pro- 
perly was  first  noticed  by  the  late  Mr.  .1 
Hunter. 

MUCUS,  VEGETABLE      See  Cum. 

Mugworl.    See  Artemisia  vulgaris. 

Mu'ljE.  Pustules  contracted  either  by 
heat  or  cold. 

Mulberry.     See  Morus. 

Multein.     See  Vtrbascum. 

Mu'lsum.  Mulsa.  Hytlromel.  Honey- 
water  ;  though  sometimes  it  signifies  wine 
sweetened  with  honey. 

MULITFJDUS  SPl'NiE.  (From  mullns, 
many,  and  findo,  to  divide  )  Transrtrso- 
spinalis  lumborum.  Musculus  sarer.  Sem:- 
spinalis  inttrnus,  sive  transverso-spinalis 
dorsi.  Semi-spinalis  sive  transversa  spi7ialis 
colli,  pars  interna,  of  Winslow.  Transver- 
salis  lumborum  vulgo  sneer.  Transversal 'is 
dorsi.  Transvcrsatis  colli,  of  Douglas.  Lum- 
bo  dorsi  spinal,  of  Dumas.  The  generality 
of  anatomical  writers  have  unnecessarily 
multiplied  the  muscles  of  the  spine,  and 
hence  their  descriptions  of  these  parts  are 
confused,  and  difficult  to  be  understood. 
Under  the  name  of  multifidus  spinm,  Albi- 
nus  has,  therefore,  very  properly  included 
those  portions  of  muscular,  flesh,  intermixed 
with  tendinous  fibres,  which  lie  close  to 
the  posterior  part  of  the  spine,  and  which 
Douglas  and  Winslow  have  described  as 
three  distinct  muscles,  under  the  names  of 
transversalis,  or  transverso-spinales,  of  the 
loins,  back,  and  neck.  The  multifidus 
spinae  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the 
upper  convex  surface  of  the  os  sacrum, 
from  the  posterior  adjoining  part  of  the 
ilium,  from  the  oblique  and  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  all  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  from  the 
transverse  processes  of  all  the  dorsal  verte- 
bra1, and  from  those  of  the  cervical  verte- 
bras, excepting  the  three  first.  From  all 
these  origins  the  fibres  of  the  muscles  run  in 
an  oblique  direction,  and  are  inserted,  by 
distinct  tendons,  into  the  spinous  processes 
of  all  the  vertebras  of  the  loins  and  back, 
and  likewise  into  those  of  the  six  inferior 
vertebrae  of  the  neck.  When  this  muscle 
acts  singly,  it  extends  the  back  obliquely, 
or  moves  it  to  one  side  ",  when  both  mus- 
cles act,  they  extend  the  vertebrae  back- 
wards 

Multiforme  os.     Sec  Ethmoid  bone. 

Mu'ltipes  (From  mullus,  many,  and 
pes,  a  foot.)  1.  The  wood-louse.  2.  The 
polypus.  3.  Any  animal  having  more  than 
four  feet. 

Mumps.     See  Cunanche. 

Munuicati'va  (From  mundo,  to  cleanse.) 
Mundific.aniia.  Medicines  which  purify  and 
clean  away  foulness. 

Mundifica'ntia.     See  Mundicntiva. 

Mit'ngos.     See  Ophiorrhiza  mungos 
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AIuka  Lu.      (From  viurus,   a  wall ;    so 
ailed  because  it  grows  upon  walls.)     Felli- 
tory.     See  Parietaria. 

Mura'ria.  (From  mums,  a  wall ;  be- 
cause it  grows  about  walls.)  A  species  of 
maidenhair. 

MU'RIAS.  A  muriate,  or  salt,  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  muriatic  acid  with  cer- 
tain bases,  as  muriate  of  ammonia,  &x. 

MU'RIAS  AMMO'M.-E.  See  Sal  am- 
moniac. 

Mo'rias  antimo'nii.  Butter  of  antimony. 
Formerly  used  as  a  caustic. 

Mu'kias  earv't£.  See  Baryles. 
Mu'rias  (a  (.(.is  See  '  alx 
MU'RIAS  FE'RRl.  Ferrum  salt  turn. 
Oleum  marlis  per  deliquium  This  prepa- 
ration of  iroiv  is  styptic  and  tonic,  and  may 
be  given  in  chlorosis,  intermittents,  rachi- 
tis, k-c. 

Mu'rias  ie'rri  ammoniaca'lis.  See 
Ferrum  ammoniaium. 

Mu'rias  hvdra'rgtri  There  are  two 
muriates  of  mercury.  See  Hydrargyri  sub- 
murias,  and  Hydrargyri  oxymurias. 

Mu'rus  hydra'rgyri  ammoniaca'lis. 
See  Hydrargyrum  prcecipitatuw  album. 

Mu'rias  hydra'rgyri  oxygesa'tus.  See 
Hydrargyri  o.rym urius. 

MU'RIAS  HYPKROXYGENA'TUS  PO- 
TA'SSiE.  The  oxygenated  muriate  of  poi- 
ash  has  lately  been  exlolledin  the  cureof  the 
venereal  disease-  It  is  exhibited  in  doses  of 
from  fifteen  to  forty  grains  in  the  course  of 
a  day.  It  increases  the  action  of  the  heart 
and  arteries,  is  supposed  to  oxygenate  the 
blood,  and  prove  of  great  service  in  scorbu- 
tus, asthenia,  and  cachectic  diseases. 

MU'RIAS  POTA  SSi£.  Alkali  re  stabile 
salilum.  Sal  digeslivus.  S/tl  febrifugus 
Sylvii.  This  salt  is  exhibited  with  the  same 
intention  as  the  muriate  of  soda,  and  was 
formerly  in  high  estimation  in  the  cure  of 
intermittents,  &.c. 

Mu'rias  so'ds..  See  Soda,  murias 
Mu'rias  sti'bii.  See  Murias  antimonii. 
MURIATIC  ACID  GAS.  The  basis  of 
this  gas  is  still  unknown.  'Ihe  presence 
of  oxygen  has  not  been  demonstrated  in 
it,  and  it  is  only  by  analogy  thai  we  may 
venture  to  suppose  it  instrumental  in  this 
acid  gas. 

Properties. — It  has  a  very  pungent  and 
suffocating  odour,  which  excites  coughing. 
It  is  readily  absorbed  by  water,  by  ardent 
spirit,  ether,  fat,  and  essential  oils,  melted 
wax,  phosphorus,  and  many  other  bodies. 
It  is  a  true  acid.  It  suffocates  animals,  and 
is  so  very  caustic  as  to  excoriate  the  skin. 
It  extinguishes  a  lighted  taper,  the  flame  of 
which  previously  becomes  green,  or  rather 
light  blue  at  the  upper  part  of  its  disk. 
Light  has  no  effect  upon  it.  Caloric 
rarefies  it.  It  is  heavier  than  common  air. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  former  is  to  that 
of  the  latter  as  1.2S4  to  1.000.  When 
.-lit  into  contact  with  atmospheric  air. 


or  oxygen  gas,  it  forms  a  white  cloud,  from 
condensing  the  vapour  in  them.  Ice  is 
melted  by  it  as  speedily  as  if  thrown  into 
the  fire.  It  unites  to  alkaline  and  terrene 
substances,  and  forms  with  them  new  com- 
pounds- but  it  has  no  action  on  siliceous 
earths  If  ammoniacal  gas  be  mixed  with 
it,  both  gases  lose  their  gaseous  form  in  a 
moment,  and  are  tiansfom  od  to  a  concrete 
salt.  Caebonic  acid  gas,  nitrogen  gas,  gase- 
ous oxide  of  nitrogen,  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen gas,  and  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  have 
no  action  upon  it.  It  hi<s  never  been  found 
in  a  disengaged  state  in  nature.  When  elec- 
tric- explosions  are  made  to  pass  through  it3 
its  bulk  is  diminished,  and  hydrogen  gas  is 
evolved.  These  changes  are  o.  ing  to  a 
quantity  of  water  contained  in  the  gas,  and 
cea^e  when  it  is  depriyed  of  moisture,  as 
has  been  proved  by  L>r  Henry. 

Method  of  dbtaini.ig  Muriatic  Acid  Gas 
1.  By  decomposing  muriate  of  soda,  by 
means  of  sulphuric  acid.  For  this  purpose, 
put  into  a  tubulated  retort  two  parts  of  very 
dry  muriate  of  soda,  and  pour  on  it  gradu- 
ally one  part  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
A  violent  action  takes  place,  and  muriatic 
acid  gas  becomes  liberated,  which  must  bfi 
collecied  over  men  ury  in  (he  usual  manner 
The  sulphuric  acid  has  a  greater  affinity  for 
the  soda  than  the  muriatic  acid  has,  il  there- 
fore unites  to  it,  and  lorms  sulphate  of  soda. 
The  muriatic  acid  being  liberated,  takes  the 
gaseous  form,  and  appears  as  muriatic  acid 
gas,  and  as  the  decomposition  takes  place 
very  rapidly,  it  is  not  necessary  to  apply 
heat,  until  the  disengagement  of  the  gas 
begins  to  slacken,  after  which  the  further 
extrication  may  be  assisted  by  the  heat  o! 
a  lamp. 

2.  Muriatic  acid  gas  may  likewise  be  o!j 
tained  by  expelling  it  from  its  combination 
with  walcr. 

For  this  purpose  put  concentrated  mu- 
riatic acid  into  a  retort,  immerse  the  beal; 
of  it  under  a  receiver  placed  in  a  mercurial 
pneumatic  trough,  and  filled  with  that  me- 
tal. On  exposing  the  acid  to  a  gentle  heat, 
muriatic  acid  gas  will  be  obtained.  If  the 
process  be  very  carefully  n.anaged,  nothing 
but  water  remains  in  the  retort 

3.  Muriatic  acid  gas  is  likewise  produced 
by  putting  any  quantity  of  liquid  muriatic 
acid  into  a  long  glas-  tube,  and  adding  to  it 
about  one-third  or  one  fourth  by  measure  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  A  violent 
effervescence  takes  place,  and  the  whole 
tube  becomes  filled  with  dense  white  va- 
pours, which  are  muriatic  acid  gas,  conden- 
sed again  by  means  of  the  moisture  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  sulphuric  acid,  added  to 
the  muriatic  acid,  deprives  the  latter  of  part 
of  its  water,  a  combination  and  penetration 
of  the  two  liquids  take  place,  and  caloric  is 
evolved,  contributing  to  render  the  gas  ae- 
riform, which  is  thus  forced  to  escape. 

This  experiment  oreves  that  the   affiniK 
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of  sulphuric  acid  for  water,  is  greater  than 
that  of  muriatic  acid. 

Water  impregnated  with  this  gas  forms 
Muriatic  Aero. 

Properties. — Liquid  muriatic  acid,  or  wa- 
ter impregnated  with  muriatic  acid  gas.  is  a 
colourless,  very  odorous,  and  pungent  fluid, 
it  emits  copious  white  fumes  in  contact 
with  moist  atmospheric  air  ;  these  fumes  are 
muriatic  acid  gas  that  escapes  from  it,  and 
condenses  again  by  combining  with  the 
humidity  of  the  air.  If  a  wide-mouthed 
bottle,  containing  strong  muriatic  acid,  be 
opened,  and  the  hand  brought  near  its  ori- 
fice, a  sensible  warmth  is  perceived,  which 
arises  from  the  combination  of  the  acid  gas 
with  the  water  of  the  atmosphere.  Liquid 
muriatic  acid  is  unalterable  by  any  known 
combustible  body.  Is  disengages  the  car- 
bonic, phosphoric,  and  sulphurous  acids 
from  all  their  combinations,  but  it  is  gene- 
rally expelled  by  the  action  of  the  sulphu- 
ric acid. 

Method  of  obtaining  Muriatic  Acid. — Mu- 
riatic acid  is  best  obtained  by  decomposing 
muriate  of  soda,  or  common  salt,  by  means 
of  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  following  manner  : 

Put  into  a  tubulated  retort,  (lodged  in  a 
sand-heat,  or  supported  over  a  lamp,  and 
connected  with  Pepv's  distillatory  vessel,  or 
Woulf's  bottles,  every  one  containing  a 
small  quantity  of  distilled  water,)  three 
parts  of  muriate  of  soda,  and  pour  on  it  one 
of  sulphuric  acid  very  gradually,  or  rather 
let  it  be  suffered  to  drop  into  the  retort,  by 
means  of  a  funnel  fastened  to  its  tubulure, 
and  whose  inner  opening  may  at  pleasure 
be  closed,  wholly,  or  in  part,  by  means  of 
a  ground-glass  rod.  Muriatic  acid  gas  will 
be  plentifully  disengaged,  which  passes 
through  the  neck  of  the  retort,  and  becomes 
absorbed  by  the  water,  which  is  heated 
thereby.  When  the  water  in  the  first  bottle 
is  fullv  saturated,  it  absorbs  no  more,  and 
becomes  cold,  but  the  gas  continues  to  pass 
into  the  next  bottles,  and  heats  the  water 
they  contain.  The  water  thus  impregnated 
with  muriatic  acid  gas,  is  muriatic  acid. 

Remark.— If  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with 
an  equal  quantity,  by  weight,  of  water,  be 
made  use  of  in  this  process,  the  apparatus 
of  Pepy 's  or  Woulf  may  be  dispensed  with, 
and  a  common  receiver  may  be  used  with 

^The  salts  formed  bv  the  combination  of 
muriatic  acid  with  different  bases  are  called 

MURIATES. 

This  acid  possesses  active  tonic  powers. 
In  typhus,  or  nervous  fevers,  although  ^m- 
plcyed  on  the  continent  with  success,  it 
has  not  proved  so  beneficial  in  this  country ; 
and  when  freely  used,  it  is  apt  to  determine 
to  the  bowels.  Externally,  the  muriatic 
acid  has  been  applied  in  the  form  of  a  hath, 
to  the  feet,  in  gout.  In  a  late  publication, 
there  are  accounts  of  its  successful  applica- 
lion  as  a  litbontriptic. 


MUS 

Muriatic  acid  oxygenated.     See  OxytnU 
riatic  acid. 

MURRAY,  John  AM»KEW,was  born  at 
Stockholm,  of  a  Scotch  family,  in  1740. 
At  16  he  was  sent  to  (Jpsal,  and  had  the 
benefit  of  the  instructions  of  Linnajus,  for 
whom  he  ever  after  ente.tained  the  highest 
esteem.  In  1759  he  took  a  journey  through 
the  southern  provinces  of  Sweden,  and 
thence  to  Copenhagen  ;  and  in  the  following 
vear  be  went  to  Gottingen,  where  his  bro- 
ther was  professor  of  philosophy.  In  1763 
he  took  his  degree  of  doctor  in  medicine, 
and  by  a  special  license  from  the  Hanove- 
rian government,  gave  lectures  in  botany 
and  in  the  following  spring  he  was  appoint- 
ed extraordinary  professor  of  medicine  in 
that  university.  From  this  period  his  repu- 
tatiou  rapidly  extended  :  he  was  elected  a 
member  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  of  most 
of  the  learned  societies  in  Europe.  In  1769 
he  succeeded  to  the  actual  professorship  of 
medicine,  and  was  made  doctor  of  the  bota- 
nic garden.  He  was  still  farther  honoured 
by  receiving  the  title  of  the  Order  of  Vasa 
from  the  king  of  Sweden,  in  1780:  and 
two  years  afterward  by  being  raised  to  the 
rank  of  privy  counsellor  by  his  Britannic 
Majesty  In  1791  be  was  attacked  with  a 
spurious  peripneumony,  which  shortly  ter- 
minated his  existence.  He  was  a  man  of 
sound  judgment,  great  activity,  and  exten- 
sive information.  He  composed  a  great 
number  of  tracts  on  various  subjects  in  bo- 
tany, natural  history,  medicine,  pharmacy, 
and  medical  literature.  His  principal  work, 
which  occupied  a  large  portion  of  his  time 
and  attention,  was  on  the  Materia  Medica, 
under  the  title  of  "  Apparatus  Medicami- 
num,"  in  six  octavo  volumes  ;  indeed  he 
was  employed  in  correcting  the  last  for  the 
press  the  day  before  his  death.  In  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Got- 
tingen there  are  many  valuable  papers  by 
him,  chiefly  botanical  ,  and  his  descriptions 
are  deemed  models  of  elegance  and  accu- 
racy. 

Musadi.     Sal  ammoniac. 

Mu'sa  paradisi'ac.  Musa.  Palma 
humilis.  Ficus  Indica.  Bala.  Platanus. 
The  plantain-tree.  It  grows  spontaneously 
in  many  parts  of  India,  but  has  been  imme- 
morially  cultivated  by  the  Indians  in  every 
part  of  the  continent  of  South  America.  It 
is  an  herbaceous  tree,  growing  to  the  height 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet.  The  fruit  are 
nearly  of  the  size  and  shape  of  ordinary 
cucumbers,  and,  when  ripe,  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  of  a  mealy  substance,  a  little  clam- 
my, with  a  sweetish  taste,  and  will  dissolve 
in  the  mouth  without  chewing.  The  whole 
spike  of  fruit  often  weighs  forty  or  fifty 
pounds.  When  they  are  brought  to  table 
by  way  of  dessert,  they  are  either  raw,  fried , 
or  roasted  :  but,  if  intended  for  bread,  they 
are  cut  before  they  are  ripe,  and  are  then 
either  roasted  or  boiled.    The  trees  beinir 
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tell  and  slender,  the  Indians  cut  tliem  down 
to  get  at  the  fruit ;  and  in  doing  this  they 
suffer  no  loss,  for  the  stems  are  only  one 
year's  growth  ;  and  would  die  if  not  cut ; 
but  (he  roots  continue,  and  new  stems  soon 
spring  up,  which  in  a  year  produce  ripe 
fruit  also.  From  the  ripe  plantains  they 
make  aliquor  called  mist  aw.  When  they 
make  this,  they  roast  the  fruit  in  their 
husks,  and,  after  totally  beating  them  to  a 
mash,  they  pour  water  upon  them,  and,  as 
the  liquor" is  wanted,  it  is  drawn  off.  But 
the  nature  of  this  fruit  is  such,  that  they  will 
not  keep  long  without  running  into  a  state 
of  putrefaction  ;  and  therefore,  in  order  to 
reap  the  advantage  of  them  at  all  times, 
they  make  cakes  of  the  pulp,  and  dry  them 
over  a  slow  fire,  and,  as  they  stand  in  need 
of  mistaw,  they  mash  the  eakes  in  water, 
and  they  answer  all  the  purposes  of  fresh 
fruit.  These  cakes  are  exceedingly  conve- 
nient to  make  this  liquor  in  their  journeys, 
and  they  never  fail  to  carry  them  for  that 
purpose.  The  leaves  of  the  tree  being 
large  and  spacious,  serve  the  Indians  for 
table-cloths  and  napkins. 

Mu'sa  sapie'ntum.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  banana-tree.     See  Banana. 

Musci'pdla.  (From  mus,  a  mouse,  and 
capio,  to  take,  being  originally  applied  to  a 
mouse-trap ;  afterward  to  a  plant,  so  called 
from  its  viscidity ,  by  which  ilies  are  caught, 
as  with  bird-lime.)     A  species  of  lychnis. 

MUSCLE.  Mussulus.  The  parts  that 
are  usually  included  under  this  name  con- 
sist of  distinct  portions  of  flesh,  susceptible 
of  contraction  and  relaxation;  the  motions 
of  which,  in  a  natural  and  healthy  state, 
are  subject  to  the  will,  and  for  this  reason 
they  are  called  voluntary  muscles.  Besides 
these,  there  are  other  parts  of  the  body  that 
owe  their  power  of  contraction  to  their  mus- 
cular fibres  :  thus  the  heart  is  a  muscular 
texture,  forming  what  is  called  a  hollow 
muscle;  and  the  urinary  bladder,  stomach, 
intestines,  Lc.  are  enabled  to  act  upon 
their  contents,  merely  because  they  are 
provided  with  muscular  fibres ;  these  are 
called  involuntary  muscles,  because  their 
motions  are  not  dependent  on  the  will. 
The  muscles  of  respiration  being  in  some 
measure  influenced  by  the  will,  are  said  to 
have  a  mixed  motion.  The  names  by  which 
the  voluntary  muscles  are  distinguished  are 
founded  on  their  size,  Kgure,  situation,  use, 
or  the  arrangement  of  their  fibres,  or  their 
origin  and  insertion  ;  but  besides  these  par- 
ticular distinctions,  there  are  certain  gene- 
ral ones  that  require  to  be  noticed.  Thus, 
if  the  fibres  of  a  muscle  are  placed  parallel 
to  each  other  in  a  straight  direction,  they 
form  what  anatomists  term  a  rectitineur 
muscle  ;  if  the  fibres  cross  and  intersect 
each  other,  they  constitute  a  compound 
muscle  ;  when  the  fibres  are  disposed  in  the 
manner  of  rays,  a  radiated  muscle  ;  when 
they  are  placed  obliquely  with  respect  to 
'he  tendon  like  the  plume  of  a  pen,  a  pen- 
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nifom  niuscje.  Muscles  that  act  in  oppo- 
sition to  each  other  are  called  antagonists  : 
thus  every  extensor  has  a  flexor  for  its  an- 
tagonist, and  vice  versa.  Muscles  that  con- 
cur in  the  same  action  are  termed  congene- 
res.  The  muscles  being  attached  to  the 
bones,  the  latter  may  be  considered  as  le- 
vers that  are  moved  in  different  directions 
by  the  contraction  of  those  organs,  lhat 
end  of  the  muscle  which  adheres  to  the  most 
fixed  part  is  usually  called  the  origin;  and 
that  which  a'dheres  to  the  more  moveable 
part  the  inserlionot  the  muscle.  Jn  almost 
every  muscle  two  kinds  of  fibres  are  distin- 
guished ;  the  one  soft,  of  a  red  colour,  sen- 
sible, and  irritable,  called  fleshy  fibres,  see 
Muscular  Fibre;  the  other  of  a  firmer  tex- 
ture, of  a  white  glistening  colour,  insensible, 
without  irritability,  or  the  power  of  con- 
tracting, and  named  lcndi)ious  fibres.  They 
are  occasionally  intermixed,  but  the  fleshy 
fibres  generally  prevail  in  the  belly,  or  mid- 
dle part  of  the  muscle,  and  the  tendinous 
ones  in  the  extremities.  If  these  tendinous 
fibres  are  formed  into  a  round  slender  cord, 
they  form  what  is  called  the  tendon  of  the 
muscle  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  are 
spread  into  abroad  flat  surface,  it  is  termed 
an  aponeurosis. 

Each  muscle  is  surrounded  by  a  very  thin 
and  delicate  covering  of  cellular  membrane, 
which  encloses  it,  as  it  were,  like  a  sheath, 
and,  dipping  down  into  its  substance,  sur- 
rounds the  most  minute  fibres  we  are  able 
to  trace,  connecting  them  to  each  other,  lu- 
bricating them  by  means  of  the  fat  which 
its  cells  contain  in  more  or  less  quantity  in 
different  subjects,  and  serving  as  a  support 
to  the  bloodvessels,  lymphatics,  and  nerve? 
which  are  so  plentifully  distributed  through 
the  muscles.  This  cellular  membrane, 
which  in  no  respect  differs  from  what  is 
found  investing  and  connecting  the  other 
parts  of  the  body,  has  been  sometimes  mis- 
taken for  a  membrane,  peculiar  to  theonu5-- 
cles ;  and  hence  we  often  find  writers  giv- 
ing it  the  name  of  membrana  propria  wtus- 
culosa.  The  muscles  owe  the  red  colour 
which  so  particularly  distinguishes  their 
belly  part,  to  an  infinite  number  of  arteries, 
which  are  every  where  dispersed  through 
the  whole  of  their  reticular  substance  ;  for 
their  fibres,  after  having  been  macerated 
in  water,  are  (like  all  other  parts  of  the 
body  divested  of  their  blood)  found  to  be 
of  a  white  colour.  These  arteries  usually 
enter  the  muscles  by  several  considerable 
branches,  and  ramify  so  minutely  through 
their  substance,  that  we.  are  unable,  even 
with  the  best  microscopes,  to  trace  their 
ultimate  branches.  Ruysch  fancied  that 
the  muscular  fibre  was  hollow,  and  a  pro- 
duction of  a  capillary  artery  ;  but  this  was 
merely  conjectural.  The  veins,  for  the 
most  part,  accompany  the  arteries,  but  are 
found  to  be  larger  and  more  numerous, 
The  lymphatics,  likewise,  are  numerous,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  great   propor- 
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lion  of  reticular  substance,  which  is  ever} 
where  found  investing  the  muscular  fibres. 
The  nerves  are  distributed  in  such  abun- 
dance to  every  muscle,  that  the  muscles  of 
the  thumb  alone  are  supplied  with  a  greater 
proportion  of  nervous  influence  than  the 
largest  viscera,  as  the  liver  for  instance. 
They  enter  the  generality  of  muscles  by 
several  trunks,  the  branches  of  which,  like 
those  of  the  blood-vessels,  are  so  minutely 
dispersed  through  the  cellular  substance, 
that  their  number  and  minuteness  soon 
elude  the  eye,  and  the  knife  of  the  anato- 
mist. This  has  given  rise  to  a  conjecture, 
as  groundless  as  all  the  other  conjectures 
on  this  subject,  that  the  muscular  fibre  is 
ultimately  nervous. 

A  table  of  the  Muscles. 

The  generality  of  anatomical  writers 
have  arranged  muscles  according  to  their 
several  uses;  but  this  method  is  evidently 
defective,  as  the  same  muscle  may  very 
often  have  different  and  opposite  uses.  The 
method  here  adopted  is  that  more  usually 
followed  at  present ;  they  are  enumerated 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  situated, 
beginning  with  those  that  are  placed  near- 
est the  integuments,  and  proceeding  from 
these  to  the  muscles  that  are  more  deeply 
seated. 

[The  reader  will  be  pleased  to  observe, 
that  all  the  muscles  are  in  pairs,  except 
those  marked  thus*.] 

Muscles  of  the  integuments  of  the  cra- 
nium : 

Occipilo  frontalis:*  Corrugalor  super- 
cilii. 

Muscles  of  the  eyelids  : 

Orbicularis  palpebrarum.  Levator  palpe- 
bree  superiari:. 

Muscles  of  the  eyeball  : 

Rectus  superior.  Rectus  inferior.  Rectus 
internus.  Rectus  extennts.  Obliquus  supe- 
rior.    Obliquus  inferior. 

Muscles  of  the  nose  and  mouth  : 

Levator  palpebral  superioris  aloe  que  nasi. 
Levator  labii  superioris  proprius.  Levator 
anguli  oris.  Zygomaticus  major.  Zygoma- 
tics minor.  Buccinator.  Depressor  anguli 
oris.  Depressor  labii  inferinris.  Orbicularis 
oris*  Depressor  labii  superioris  aloeque  nan. 
Constrictor  nasi.  Levator  menli  vel  labii  in- 
ferioris. 

Muscles  of  the  external  ear: 

Superior  auris.  Anterior  auris.  Pos- 
terior auris.  Helicis  major.  Helicis  mi- 
nor. Tragicus.  Antitragicu.s.  Transvtrsua 
auris. 

Muscles  of  the  internal  ear: 

Laxalor  lympani.  Membrana  tympani. 
Tensor  lympani.     Stapedius. 

Muscles  of  the  lower  jaw  : 

Temporalis.     Masseter.      Fterygoideus  ex- 
terna*.    Fterygoideus  internus. 
Muscles  about  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck  : 
Ptatysma   myoides       Sttrno-ckidomastoi- 
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Muscles   between  the  lower  jaw  ai 
hyoides. 

DigustricHs.  My  lo-hy  oideus.  Genio  hy 
oideus.  Genio- gtossus.  JJyo-glossus.  Lin 
gun  I  is. 

Muscles  situated  between  the  os  hyoides 
and  trunk  : 

Sternohyoideus.  Crico-hyoideus.  Stcrno- 
ttiyroideus.  Thyrohy oideus.  Crico-thyroi- 
deus. 

Muscles  between  the  lower  jaw,  and  os 
hyoides  laterally. 

Slylo-glossus.  Stylo- hy  oideus.  Slylo-pha- 
ryvgeus.  Circumflex  us.  Levator  palaii 
mold?. 

Muscles  about  the  entry  of  the  fauces  : 

Constrictor  isthmi  faucium.  Palalopha- 
ryugeus.    Asygos  uvuLc* 

Muscles  situated  on  the  posterior  part  of 

the  pharynx : 
Constrictor  pharyngis  superior.     Constric- 
tor pliaryngis  medius.     Constrictor  pharyngis 
inferior. 

Muscles  situated  about  the  glottis  : 
Crico-arytcenoidcus  posticus.  Crico  ary- 
toenoideus  lateralis.  Tkyro-arytoenoideus. 
Arytanoideus obliquus."  Arylanoideus trans- 
versus*  Thyroepighttideus.  Arytocno-epi- 
gloitidevs. 

Muscles  situated  about  the   anterior  part  of 
the  abdomen  : 
Obliquus  descendens  externus.     Obliquus 
ascendens  internus.       Transversa  lis   abdomi- 
nis.    Rectus  abdominis.     Pyramidnlis. 
Muscles   about  the    male   organs  of  gene- 
ration : 
Darlos*     Cremastcr.     Erector  penis.     Ac- 
celerator urinai.     Transversus  perinei. 
Muscles  of  the  anus  : 
Sphincter ani*     Levator  ani." 
Muscles  of  the   female  organs  of  genera- 
tion : 
Erector  clitoridis.     Sphincter  vagina:. 
Muscles  situated  within  the  pelvis  : 
Obturator  internus-     Coccygeus. 
Muscles  situated   within  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen  : 
Diaphragma.*         Quadratus    lumborum. 
Psoas  parvus.    Psoas  magnus.     iliacus  in- 
ternus. 

Muscles  situated  on  the  anterior  part  of  the 
thorax : 
Pectoralis  major.     Subctavius.    Ptet oralis 
minor.     Serralus  major  amicus. 
Muscles    situated    between    the    ribs,  and 
within  the  thorax  : 
hiiercoslalcs  externi.     Inte-costales  intend. 
Triangularis. 

Muscles  situated  on  the  anterior  part  of  the. 
neck,  close  to  the  vertebra; : 
Longus  colli.     Rectus  internus  capitis  ma- 
jor.    Rectus  capitis  internus  mi, tor.    Rectus 
capitis  lulerulis. 

Muscles  situated  on  the  posterior   part  of 
the  trunk  : 
Trapezius.       Latissimus  dorsi.      Serratut 
posticus  interior,      ftfannboideus.     V' 
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aim  .superior  posticus.  Spinalis  dorsi. 
Letutores  costarum.  Sacro-lumbalis.  Lon- 
gissimus  dorsi.  Complexus.  Trachelo  mns- 
toideus.  Levator  scapula?.  Semi-s)iinalis 
dorsi.  Mullifidus  spiiuc.  Semi-sjiinalis 
rolli.  Transversalis  colli.  Rectus  capitis 
posticus  minor.  Obliquus  capitis  superior. 
Obliquvs  capitis  inferior.  Scalenus.  In- 
terspinalis.     Interlranscersalis. 

Muscles  of  the  superior  extremities: 

Supra-spinatus.  Infra  spinatus.  Teres 
minor.  Teres  major.  Delloideus.  Coraco- 
brachiales.     Subscapular^. 

Muscles  situated  on  the  os  humeri : 

Biceps  flexor  cubili.  Brachialis  interims. 
Biceps  extensor  cubili.     Am oneus 

Muscles  situated  on  the  tore-arm  : 

Supinator  radii  longus.  Extensor  carpi 
radialis  longior.  Extensor  carpi  radialis 
brevior.  Extensor  digiiorum  communis.  Ec- 
tensor  minimi  digili.  Exieusor  carpi  ulna- 
ris.  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris.  Paliuaris  lon- 
gus. Flexor  carpi  radialis.  Pronator  radii 
teres.  Supinator  radii  breiis.  Extensor  ossis 
mttacarpi  pollicis  vianus.  Extensor  primi 
internodii.  Extensor  serundi  ivlernodii. 
Indicator.  Flexor  digiiorum  sublimit.  Flexor 
digiiorum  profundus.  Flexor  longus  pollicis. 
Pronator  radii  quadratus. 

Muscles  situated  cliieQy  on  the  hand  : 

Lumbricales.  Flexor  brevis  pollicis  ma- 
nut.  Opponens  pollicis.  Abductor  pollicis 
manus.  Adductor  pollicis  tnanus.  Abduc- 
tor indicis  manus.  Palmaris  brtris.  Ab- 
ductor minimi  digili  manus.  Adductor  mi- 
nimi digiti.  Flexor  parvus  minimi  d'gili. 
Interossei  intend.     Interossei  cxterni. 

Muscles  of  the  inferior  extremities  : 

Peclinalis.        Triceps      adductor  femoris. 
Obturator      exlernus.       Gluteus     maximus. 
Gluteus  minimus.     Gluteus  medius.     Piri- 
formis.    Gemini.     Ouadratvs  femoris. 
Muscles  situated  on  the  thigh  : 

Tensor  vagina  femoris.  Sarlorius.  Rec- 
tus femoris.  Vastus  exlernus.  Vastus  inter- 
ims.  Cruralis.  Semi-tendinosus.  Semi- 
membranosus. Biceps  flexor  cruris.  Pop- 
I'teus. 

Muscles  situated  on  the  leg: 

Gastrocnemius  exlernus.  Gastrocnemius 
interims.  Plantaris.  Tibialis  anticits.  Ti- 
bialis posticus.  Peroneus  longus.  Peroneus 
brevis.  Extensor  longus  digiiorum  pedis. 
Extensor  proprius  pollicis  pedis.  Flexor 
longus  digiiorum  pedis.  Flexor  longus  pol- 
licis pedis. 

Muscles  chiefly  situated  on  the  foot  : 

Extensor  breiis  digiiorum  pedis.  Flexor 
brevis  digiiorum  pedis.  Lumbricales  pedis. 
Flexor  brevis  pollicis  pedis.  Adductor  polli- 
cis pedis.  Adductor  pollicis  pedis.  Abduc- 
tor minimi  digili  pedis.  Flexor  brevis 
minimi  digili  pedis.  Tran.svcrsales  pedis. 
Interossei  pedis  exlerni.  Interossei  pedis 
inUrni. 

MUSCULAR  FIBRU  The  fibres  that 
compose  the    body  of   a  muscle  are  disr- 
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posed  in  fasciculi,  or  bundles,  which  are 
easily  distinguishable  by  the  naked  eye  : 
but  these  fasciculi  are  "divisible  into  stilt 
smaller  ones;  and  these  again  are  probably 
subdivisible  ad  infinitum.  \  The  most  mi- 
nute fibre  we  are  able  to  trace,  seems  to 
be  somewhat  plaited  ;  these  plaits  disap- 
pearing when  the  fibre  is  put  upon  the 
stretch,  seems  evidently  to  be  the  effect  of 
contraction,  and  have  probably  induced 
some  writers  to  assert,  that  the  muscular 
iibre  is  twisted  or  spiral.  Various  have 
been  the  opinions  concerning  the  structure 
of  these  fibres  they  are  all  of  them  founded 
only  on  conjecture",  and  therefore  we  shall 
mention  only  the  principal  ones,  and  this 
with  a  view  raiher  to  gratify  the  curiosity 
of  the  reader,  than  :o  att'ord  him  infor- 
mation. Borelli  supposes  them  to  be  so 
many  hollow  cylinders,  filled  with  a  spongy 
medullary  substance,  which  he  compares  to 
the  pith  of  elder,  spongiosa  ad  iustar  sam- 
buci.  These  cylinders,  he  contends,  are 
intersected  by  circular  fibres,  which  form  a 
chain  of  very  minute  bladders.  This  hy- 
pothesis has  since  been  adopted  by  a  great 
number  of  writers,  with  certain  variations. 
Thus,  for  instance,  Bellini  supposes  the 
vesicles  to  be  of  a  rhomboidal  shape ; 
whereas  Bernouilli  contends  that  they  are 
oval.  Cowper  went  so  far  as  to  persuade 
himself  that  he  had  filled  these  cells  with 
mercury;  a  mistake,  no  doubt,  which  arose 
from  it's  insinuating  itself  into  some  of  the 
lymphatics.  It  is  observable,  however, 
that  Leuwenhoeck  says  nothing  of  any 
such  vesicles.  Here,  as  well  as  in  many- 
other  of  her  works,  nature  seems  to  have 
drawn  a  boundary  to  our  inquiries,  beyond 
which  no  human  penetration  will  probably 
ever  extend.  It  is  surely  more  commen- 
dable, however,  to  acknowledge  our  igno- 
rance, than  to  indulge  ourselves  in  chi- 
meras. 

MUSCULAR  MOTION.  Muscular  mo- 
tions are  of  three  kinds  ;  namely,  voluntary, 
involuntary,  and  mixed.  The  voluntary 
motions  of  muscles  are  such  as  proceed 
from  an  immediate  exertion  of  the  active 
powers  of  the  will ;  thus,  the  mind  directs 
the  arm  to  be  raised  or  depressed,  the  knee 
to  be  bent,  the  tongue  to  move,  iic.  The 
involuntary  motions  of  muscles  are  those 
which  are  performed  by  organs,  seemingly 
of  their  own  accord,  without  any  attention 
of  the  mind,  or  consciousness  of  its  active 
power:  as  the  contraction  and  dilatation  of 
the  heart,  arteries,  veins,  absorbents,  sto- 
mach, intestines,  ^c.  The  mixed  motions, 
are  those  which  are  in  part  under  the  con 
trol  of  the  will,  but  which  ordinarily  act 
without  ourbeing  conscious  of  their  acting  : 
as  is  perceived  in  the  muscles  of  respiration, 
the  intercosials,the  abdominal  muscles,  and 
the  diaphragm. 

When  a  muscle  acts,  it  becomes  shorter 
and  thicker:  both  its  origin  and  insertion 
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are  drawn  towards  its  middle.  The  sphwfe 
lor  muscles  are  always  in  action  :  and  so 
likewise  are  antagonist  muscles,  even  when 
they  seem  at  rest.  When  two  antagonist 
muscles  move  with  equal  force,  the  part 
which  they  arc  designed  to  move  remains 
at  rest;  but  if  one  of  the  antagonist  muscles 
remains  at  rest,  while  the  other  acts,  the 
partis  moved  towards  the  centre  of  motion. 

All  the  muscles  of  living  animals  arc 
constantly  endeavouring  to  shorten  them- 
selves. 

When  a  muscle  is  divided  it  contracts.  If 
a  muscle  be  stretched  to  a  certain  extent,  it 
contracts,  and  endeavours  to  acquire  its 
lormer  dimensions,  as  soon  as  the  stretching 
cause  is  removed  ;  this  takes  place  in  the 
dead  body:  in  muscles  cut  out  of  the  body, 
and  also  in  parts  not  muscular,  and  is  called 
by  the  immortal  Haller  vis  morlva,  and  by 
pome  vis  elastica.  It  is  greater  in  living  than 
in  dead  bodies,  and  is  called  the  lone  of  the 
muscles. 

When  a  muscle  is  wounded,  or  otherwise 
irritated,  it  contracts  independent  of  the 
will:  this  power  is  called  irritability,  and  by 
Haller  vis  insita ;  it  is  a  property  peculiar 
to,  and  inherent  in,  the  muscles.  The  parts 
of  our  body  which  possess  this  property  are 
called  irritable,  as  the  heart,  arteries,  mus- 
cles, he.  to  distinguish  them  from  those 
parts  which  have  no  muscular  fibres.  With 
regard  to  the  degree  of  this  property  pecu- 
liar to  various  parts,  the  heart  is  the  most 
irritable,  then  the  stomach  and  intestines; 
the  diaphragm,  the  arteries,  veins,  absor- 
bents, and  at  length  the  various  muscles  fol- 
low ;  but  the  degree  of  irritability  depends 
upon  the  age,  sex,  temperament,  mode  of 
living,  climate,  state  of  health,  idiosyn- 
crasy, and  likewise  upon  the  nature  of  the 
stimulus. 

When  a  muscle  is  stimulated,  either 
through  the  medium  of  the  will  or  any  fo- 
reign body,  it  contracts,  and  its  contraction 
is  greater  or  less  in  proportion  as  the  stimu- 
lus applied  is  greater  or  less.  The  con- 
traction of  muscles  is  different  according  to 
the  purpose  to  be  served  by  their  con- 
traction ;  thus,  the  heart  contracts  with  a 
jerk  ;  the  urinary  bladder,  slowly  and  uni- 
formly :  puncture  a  muscle,  and  its  fibres 
vibrate;  and  the  abdominal  muscles  act 
slowly  in  expelling  the  contents  of  the  rec- 
tum. Relaxation  generally  succeeds  the 
contraction  of  muscles,  and  alternates  with 
it. 

The  use  of  this  property  is  very  consider- 
able ;  for  upon  it  depends  all  muscular 
motion,  and  the  function  of  every  viscus  ex- 
cept that  of  the  nerves. 

Muscular  power.    See  Irritability. 

JVIU'SCULUS;  (a  diminutive  of  mus,  a 
mouse,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  flayed 
mouse.)     See  Muscle. 

Mu'scolvs  ci.t\'neus.  See  Platisma 
tniioi 


JVIl'sculds  i  a  scije  la'tje.      See  'liusu 
vagina  femoris. 

Mu'sculus  PATiK'NTia:.  See  Levoiot 
scapula;. 

Mii'scuLUs  stapedius.       See  Stapnl 

Mu'sculus  superci'lii.  See  Corrugaior 
supercilii. 

Mu'scui.us  tv'bje  no'vje.  See  Circum- 
flex us. 

ML)  3CUS.  (From  y.o<ryjis.  tender,  so 
called  from  its  delicate  and  tender  consist- 
ence.)    Moss. 

Mu'scus  arbo'reus.  See  Lichen  pli- 
calus. 

Mu'scus  cani'nus.     See  Lichen   eaninus 

Mu'scus  clava'tus.     See  Lycopodium. 

Mu'scus  cra'nii  hu'mani.  See  Lichen 
saxalilis. 

Mu'scus  cumVtius.  This  cryptogamous 
plant,  Lichen  apthosus,  is  said  to  act  power- 
fully on  the  intestines,  though  never  used  in 
the  practice  of  the  present  day. 

Mu'scus  ere'ctus.  Upright  club  moss. 
The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  Lycopo- 
dium selago,  of  Linnaeus,  which  see. 

Mu'scus  isla'kdicus.  See  Lichen  islan- 
dicus. 

Mu'scus  mari'timus.    See  Corallina. 

Mu'scus  pulmona'rius  que'rcinus 
See  Lichen  Pulmonarius. 

Mu'scus  pvxida'tus.  Cup-moss.  See 
Lichen  pyxidatns. 

Mu'scus  squamo'sus  terre'stkis.  See 
Lycopodium. 

MUSGRAVE,  William,  was  born  in 
Somersetshire,  1657-  He  went  to  Oxford 
with  the  intention  of  studying  the  law  ;  but 
he  afterward  adopted  the  medical  profes- 
sion, and  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, of  which  body  he  was  appointed  se- 
cretary in  16S4.  In  this  capacity  he  edit- 
ed the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  some 
time;  he  likewise  communicated  several 
papers  on  anatomical  and  physiological  sub- 
jects. In  1689  he  took  his  doctor's  degree, 
and  became  a  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians. Not  long  after  this  he  settled  at 
Exeter,  where  he  practised  his  profession 
with  considerable  success,  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  and  died  in  1721.  Beyond  the  circle 
of  bis  practice  he  made  himself  known  prin- 
cipally by  his  two  treatises  on  gout,  which 
are  valuble  works,  and  were  several  times 
reprinted.  He  was  also  a  distinguished  an- 
tiquary, and  author  of  several  learned  tracts 
on  the  subject  of  his  researches  in  this 
way. 

Mu'sia  Fa'ttks.     A  name  for  moxa. 

Mushroom.     See  jigancus. 

Musk.     SeeMoschus. 

Musk-cranesbill.  See  Geranium  moscha- 
turn. 

Musk-melon.     See  Cucumis  melo. 

Musk-seed.     See  Hibiscus  abelmotchus. 
Mt'so,uiTTO.      A  species  of  gnat  in  4he 
West  Indies,  which  produce  small  turnom- 
on  whatever  part  they  settle,  aUemlod  with 
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j  nigh  a  degree  of  itching  and  inflamtiia-  or  groan.)     In  Hippocrates,  it  is  a  sort  of 

lion,  that  the  person   cannot  refrain  from  sighing   or    groaning    during     respiration, 

scratching,    by    a    frequent    repetition    of  whilst  the  air  is  forced  out  of  the  lungs 

which  lie  not  uncommonly  occasions  them  Mycono'ides      (From  /muz*,  a  noise,  and 

:.o  ulcerate,  particularly  if  he  is  of  a  robust  Sfcfcc,  a  likeness.)    Applied  to  an  ulcer  full 

nnd  full  habit.  of  mucus,  and  which  upon  pressure  emits 

Mustard,  black      See  Sinapis.  a  wheezing  sound. 

Mustard,  hedge.     See  Erysimum.  My'ctkr.     The  nose 

Mustard,  treacle.     See  Thlaspi.  JNIycte'res.     Mwcw/sc.    The  nostriis. 

Mustard,  mitliridale.     See  Thlaspi.  Mtdjg'sis.     (From  /ui/<T*&),  to  abound  with 

Mustard,  yeltow      See  Sinapis.  moisture.)     It  imports,  in  general,  a  corrup- 

MUTITAS    (From  mutus,  dumb.)  Dumb-  tion  of  any  part  from  a  redundant  moisture, 

ness.     A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  locales,  But  Galen  applies  it  particularly  to  the  eye- 

and   order  dyscinesia   of  Ciilleu,  which  he  lids, 

defines  an   inability    of   articulation.      He  My'don.    (From  /uvfan,  to  grow  putrid.) 


distinguishes  three  species,  viz 

1.  Mutitas  organica,  when  the  tongue  is 
removed  or  injured. 

2.  Mutitas  atonica,  arising  from  an  affec- 
tion of  the  nerves  of  the  organ. 


Fungus  or  putrid  flesh  in  a  fistulous  ulcer. 

MYDRIASIS.  (From  pv£*u>,  to  abound 
in  moisture ;  so  named  because  it  was 
thought  to  originate  in  redundant  moisture.) 
A  disease  of  the  iris.    Too  great  a  dilatation 


3.    Mutitas   surdorum,    depending    upon  of  the  pupil   of  the   eye,  with  or  without  a 

being  born  .deaf,  or  becoming  so  in  their  defect  of  vision.     It  is  known  by  the  pupil 

infantile  years.  always   appearing  of  the   same  latitude  or 

MUYs,    Wyer-Wiltjiam,     was   born  at  size  in  the  light.     The  species  of  mydriasis 

Steenwyk   in    1682.      His   father  being   a  are,    1.  Mydriasis    amiurotica,    which,  for 

physician,  he  was  led  to  follow  the  sairte  the  most  part   hut  not  always,  accompanies 

profession,  and  at  16  commenced  his  studies  an  amaurosis.     2    Mydriasis  hyilrocephalica, 

at  Leyden,  whence  he  went  to  Utrecht,  and  which  owes  its  origin  to  an  hydrocpehalus 

took   his   degree  of  doctor   in    1701      He  mtemus,  or  dropsy  of  the  ventricles  of  the 

settled  at  first  in  his  native  town,  and  after-  cerebrum.      It  is  not    uncommon    among 

ward     removed    to    Arnheim,    where    he  children,  and  is  the  most  certain  diagnostic 

practised     with    reputation.      In    1709  be  of  the  disease.     3.  Mydriasis  verminosa,  or 

was   elected    to  the  mathematical  chair  at  a  dilatation  of  the  pupil  from  saburra  and 

Franeker,  where  he  subsequently  filled  also  worms  in  the  stomach  or  small  intestines, 

those  of  medicine,  chemistry,  and  botany.  4.  Mydriasis  a  synechia,  or  a  dilatation  of 

The  House   of  Orange  afterward   retained  the  pupil,  with  a  concretion  of  the  uvea  with 

him   as  consulting   physician,    with  a  con-  the  capsula  of  the  crystalline  lens    5.  My- 

siderable   salary,  which   he  received  to  the  driasis  paralytica,  or  a  dilated  pupil,  from  a 

end    of  his   life  in  1744.     He  had  been  five  paralysis  of  the  orbicular  fibres  of  the  iris  ; 

times  rector  of  the  university  of  Franeker,  it  is  obseived   in   paralytic   disorders,   and 

and  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  from  the-  application  of  narcotics  to  the  eye. 

of  Sciences  of  Berlin.     His    writings    were  6.    Mydriasis  spasmodica,  from   a   spasm  of 

partly    medical,   partly  philosophical.      Of  the  rectilineal  fibres  of  the  iris,  asoften  hap- 

the  former  kind  was  a  dissertation,  highly  pens  in  hysteric   and  spasmodic   diseases 

commending   the   use  of    sal-ammoniac  in  7.  Myr driasis,  from   atony   of  the    iris,  the 

intermittents  :  also  a  very  elaborate  inves-  most   frequent  cause  of  which   is  a   large 

tigation  of  the  structure   of   muscles,  com-  cataract  distending  the  pupil   in   its  passing 

prehending  an  account  of  all  that  had  been  when  extracted.     It  vanishes  in  a  few  days 

previously  discovered  on  the  subject.  after  the  operation,   in   general  ;  however, 

iMu'za.     See  Musa.  it  may  remain  so  from  over  and  long-con- 

Myaca'ntha.     (From  y.u;,  a  mouse,  and  tinued  distension. 


cucavSci,  a  thorn,  so  called  because  its  prickly 
leaves  are  used  to  cover  whatever  is  intend- 


Myi.a'ckis.    (From   uvkh,   a  grind-stone 
so  called  from  its  shape.)    The  patella,   or 


ed  to  be  preserved  from  mice.)     See  Ruscus.  knee-pan. 

IV1y\'gro.     See  Myagrum.  My'le.  Mwji.  The  knee-pan,  or  a   mole 

Mya'grum.     (From  /<«*,  a  fly,  and  e.ypaiw,  in  the  uterus, 

to  seize,  because  flies  are  caught  by  its  vis-  My'lon.     See  Staphyloma. 

cidity.)     A  species  of  wild  mustard.  MY'LO.     Names  compounded  with  this 

JUy'ce.     (From  /mu,  to   wink,  shut  up,  word  belong  to  muscles,  which  are  attached 

or  obstruct.)     1.  It   is   a  winking,  closing,  near  the    grinders;  from   /uvt.yt,  a  grinder- 


obstruction.  It  is  applied  to  the  eyes, 
to  ulcers,  and  to  the  viscera,  especially  the 
spleen,  where  it  imports  obstructions.  2. 
In  surgery,  it  is  a  fungus,  such  as  arises  in 
ulcers  and  wounds.    3.   Some  writers  speak 


tooth  :  such  as, 

Mylo-glossi.       Small  muscles  of    the 
tongue. 

MYLO-HYOIDEUS.        Mylo-hyoidien, 
of  Dumas.     This  muscle,    which   was  first 


yellow  vitriol,   which  is  called  Myce.    described  by  Fallopius,  is  so  called  from  it< 
Mycrthi'shos.     (From  ,«!/<?»,  to  mutter,    origin  near  the  denies  molares,  and   its  in 
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sertion  into  (lie  os  hyoides.  It  is  a  thin, 
flat  muscle,  situated  between  the  lower 
jaw  and  the  os  hyoides,  and  is  covered  by 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  digastricus.  It 
arises  fleshy,  and  a  little  tendinous,  from 
all  the  inner  surface  of  the  lower  jaw,  as 
far  back  as  the  insertion  of  the  pterygoideus 
internus,  or,  in  other  words,  from  between 
the  last  dens  molaris  and  the  middle  of  the 
chin,  where  it  joins  its  fellow,  to  form  one 
belly,  with  an  intermediate  tendinous 
streak,  or  Vvata  alba,  which  extends  from 
the  chin  to  the  os  hyoides,  where  both  mus- 
cles are  inserted  into  the  ioweredge  of  the 
basis  of  that  bone.  This  has  induced  Rio- 
lani.s,  VVinslow,  Albinns,  and  others,  to 
consider  it  as  a  single  penniform  muscle. 
Its  use  is  to  pull  the  os  hyoides  upwards, 
forwards,  and  to  either  side. 

Mylo-pharyngk'os.  (Masculus  mylo- 
pharyngeus,  y.v\o<papvyfatos ,  (rom  juvm,  the 
grinding-tooth,  and  p*/>t/>f,  the  pharnyx.) 
See  Constrictor  pharyngis  superior. 

Myoce'fhalum.  (From  y.uix.,  a  fly,  and 
xspaxa,  a  head,  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
head  of  a  fly.)  A  tumour  in  the  uvea  of 
the  eye. 

Myocoili'tis.  (From  /uvs,  a  muscle,  and 
•A'AXia,  a  belly.)  So  Vogel  names  inflamma- 
tion of  the  muscles  of  the  beliy. 

Myodf.sop^ia.  (From  /mvia,  a  fly,  u&k, 
resemblance,  and  c^./$,  vision.)  A  disease 
of  the  eyes,  in  which  (he  person  sees  black 
spots,  an  appearance  of  flies,  cobwebs,  or 
black  wool,  before  his  eyes. 

MYOLOGY.  {Myologia,  from  (xvs,  a 
muscle,  and  Kcy^..  a  discourse.)  The  doc- 
trine of  the  muscles. 

MYO'PIA.  (From  p«,  to  wink,  and  o^, 
the  eye.;  JNear-sighted,  purblind.  The 
myopes  are  considered  those  persons  who 
cannot  see  distinctly  above  twenty  inches. 
The  myopia  is  likewise  adjudged  to  all 
those  who  cannot  see  at  three,  sis:  or  nine 
inches.  The  proximate  cause  is  the  adu- 
nation  of  the  rays  of  light  in  a  focus  before 
the  retina.  The  species  are,  1.  Myopia, 
from  too  great  a  convexity  of  the  cornea. 
The  cause  of  this  convexity  is  either  from 
nativity,  or  a  greater  secretion  of  the  aque- 
ous humour:  hence  on  one  day  there  shall 
be  a  greater  myopia  than  on  another.  An 
incipient  hydrophthalmia  is  the  origin  of 
this  myopia  2.  Myopia,  from  too  great  a 
longitude  of  the  bulb.  This  length  of  the 
bulb  is  native,  or  acquired  from  a  conges- 
tion of  the  humours  in  the  eye  ;  hence 
artificers  occupied  in  minute  objects,  as  the 
engravers  of  seals,  and  persons  reading 
much,  frequently  after  puberty  become 
myopes.  3.  Myopia,  from  too  great  a  con- 
vexity of  the  anterior  superficies  of  the  crys- 
talline lens.  This  is  likewise  from  birth. 
The  image  will  so  much  sooner  be  formed 
as  the  cornea  or  lens  is  more  convex.  This 
perfectly  accounts  for  short-sightedness ; 
but  an  anterior  too  great  convexity  of  the 
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cornea  is  the  most  common  cause. 
Myopia,  from  too  great  a  density  of  the1 
cornea,  or  humours  of  the  eye.  Optics 
teach  us,  by  so  much  sooner  the  rays  ot 
light  are  forced  into  the  focus,  as  the  dia- 
phanous body  is  denser.  3.  Myopia,  from 
mydriasis,  or  too  dilated  a  pupil.  6.  Myopia 
infautilis.  Infants,  from  the  great  convexi- 
ty of  the  cornea,  are  often  myopes  ;  but  by 
degrees,  as  they  advance  in  years,  they  per- 
ceive objects  more  remotely,  by  the  cornea 
becoming  less  convex. 

My'ops.  (From  /uua>,  to  wink,  and  •{, 
the  eye.)     One  who  is  near-sigted. 

MY'OSIS.  Muomc,  a  disease  of  the  eye 
A  contraction  or  too  small  perforation  ol 
the  pupil :  it  is  known  by  viewing  the  dia- 
meter of  the  pupil,  which  is  smaller  than 
usual,  and  remains  so  in  an  obscure  place, 
where,  naturally,  if  not  diseased,  it  dilate?. 
It  occasions  weak  sight,  or  a  vision  that 
remains  only  a  certain  number  of  hours  in 
the  day  ;  but  if  wholly  closed,  total  blind- 
ness. The  species  of  this  disorder  are,  1. 
Myosis  s]7asmodica,  which  is  observed  in  the 
hysteric,  hypochondriac,  and  in  other  spas- 
modic and  nervous  affections  ;  it  arises  from 
a  spasm  of  the  orbicular  fibres  of  the  iris. 
2.  Myosis  paralytica  arises  in  paralytic  dis- 
orders. 3.  Myosis  injlammaloria,  which 
arises  from  an  inflammation  of  the  iris  or 
uvea,  as  in  the  internal  ophthalmia,  hypo- 
pium,  or  wounded  eye.  4.  Myosis,  from 
an  accustomed  contraction  of  the  pupil. 
This  frequently  is  experienced  by  those 
who  contemplate  very  minute  objects  ;  by 
persons  who  write  ;  by  the  workers  of  fine 
needlework;  and  by  frequent  attention  'to 
microscopical  inquiries.  5.  Myosis  from  a 
defect  of  the  aqueous  humour,  as  after 
extraction.  6.  Myosis  nntiva,  with  which 
infants  are  born.  7.  Myosis  naturalis,  is 
a  coarctation  of  the  pupil  by  light,  or  from 
an  intense  examination  of  the  minutest  ob- 
jects. These  coarctations  of  the  pupil  are 
temporary,  and  spontaneously  vanish. 

MYOSITIS.  (From  /uu;,  a  muscle.) 
Inflammation  of  a  muscle.  It  is  the  term 
given  by  Sagar  to  acute  rheumatism. 

Myoso'tis.  (Muy,  a  muscle,  and  ovs,  urotf 
an  ear;  so  called  because  its  leaves  are 
hairy,  and  grow  longitudinally  like  the  ear 
of  a  mouse.)     See  Hierncium  pilosella. 

MYOTOMY.  (From  //u-,  a  muscle,  and 
Tipvo,  to  cut)  The  dissection  of  the  mus- 
cles. 

My'RlCA  oa'le.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  Dutch  myrtle.  Myrtus  brabantica. 
MyrtusAnglica.  Myrtifolia  belgica.  Gale. 
Gagel.  Rus  sylveslris.  Moron.  Elccagnu*. 
Elteagmts  corilo.  Cliam&lcEagnus  Dodo- 
n<RO.  The  leaves,  flowers,  and  seeds  of  this 
plant,  Myrica  gale,  of  Linnaeus,  sweet  wil- 
low, or  butch  myrtle,  have  a  strong,  frag- 
rant smell,  and  a  bitter  taste.  They  are  said 
to  be  used  among  the  common  people  for 
destroying  mothsand  cutaneous  insects,  an 
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infusion  is  given  internally  as  a  stoma- 
tliic  and  vermifuge. 

Myiuoriiv'z.LON.  (From  /uvpiot,  infinite, 
and  <j>uaa5c,  a  leaf,  named  from  the  number 
of  its  leaves.)     See  Achillea  millefolium. 

MYRI'STICA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Diot- 
tia.     Order,  Monadelphia. 

Myri'stica  aroma' tic  a.  Swartz's  name 
of  the  nutmeg-tree 

Myri'stica  moscha'ta.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  tree  which  produces  the  nut- 
meg and  mace.  1.  The  nutmeg.  Myrislica 
nucleus.  jVux  mosciiala.  Nucista.  JYux 
myrislica.  (  hrysobalanus  GaUni.  Uitguen 
taria.  Assala.  JYux  aromalica.  The  seed 
or  kernel  of  the  Myrislica  moschala,  foliis 
lanceolalis,  fructu  glabro,  of  Linnaeus,  it 
is  a  spice  that  is  well  known,  and  has  been 
long  used  both  for  culinary  and  medical  pur- 
poses Distilled  with  water  they  yield  a 
large  quantity  of  essential  oil,  resembling  in 
flavour  the  spice  itself;  after  the  distillation, 
an  insipid  sebaceous  matter  is  found  swim- 
ming on  the  water;  the  decoction  inspissa- 
ted, gives  an  extract  of  an  unctuous,  very 
lightly  bitterish  taste,  and  with  little  or  no 
astringency.  Rectified  spirit  extracts  the 
whole  virtue  of  nutmegs  by  infusion,  and 
elevates  very  little  of  it  in  distillation;  hence 
the  spirituous  extract  possesses  the  flavour 
of  the  spice  in  an  eminent  degree.  IS'ut- 
me  s,  when  heated,  yield  to  the  press  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  limpid,  yellow  oil. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  unctuous  substan- 
ces,called  oil  of  mace,  though  really  express- 
ed from  the  nutmeg.  The  best  is  brought 
from  the  East  Indies  in  stone  jars;  tins  is 
of  athick  consistence,  of  the  colour  of  mace, 
and  has  an  agreeable  fragrant  smell  ;  the 
second  sort,  which  is  paler  coloured,  and 
much  inferior  in  quality,  comes  from  Hol- 
land, in  solid  masses,  generally  flat,  and  of 
a  square  figure;  the  third,  which  is  the 
worst  of  all,  and  usually  called  common  oil 
of  mace,  is  an  artificial  compo-ition  of  suet, 
palm-oil,  and  the  like,  flavoured  with  a  lit- 
tle genuine  oil  of  nutmeg.  The  medicinal 
qualities  of  nutmeg  are  supposed  to  be  aro- 
matic, anodyne,  stomachic,  and  astringent; 
and  hence  it  has  been  much  used  in  diar- 
rhoeas and  dysenteries.  To  man  v  people 
the  aromatic  flavour  of  nutmeg  is  very 
agreeable  ;  they,  however,  should  be  cau- 
tioned not  to  use  it  in  large  quantities,  as  it 
is  apt  to  affect  the  head,  and  even  to  mani- 
fest an  hypnotic  power  in  such  a  degree  as 
to  prove  extremely  dangerous.  Bontius 
speaks  of  this  as  a  frequent  occurrence  in 
India;  and  Dr.  Cullen  relates  a  remarkable 
instance  of  this  soporific  effect  of  nutmeg, 
which  fell  under  his  own  observation  ;  and 
hence  concludes  that  in  apoplectic  and  pa- 
ralytic cases,  this  spice  may  be  very  impro- 
per. The  officinal  preparations  of  nutmeg 
are  u  spirit  and  an  essential  oil,  and  the  nut- 
in  substance,  roasted  to  render  it  more 


astringent  ;  both  the  spice  itself  and  the  es- 
sential oil  enter  several  compositions,  as  the 
confectio  aromalica,  spiritus  ammonite  aro- 
malicus,  k.c. 

2.  Mace  is  the  middle  bark  of  the  nut- 
meg. A  thick,  tough,  reticulated  unctuous 
membrane,  of  a  lively,  reddish  yellow  co- 
lour, approaching  to  that  of  saffron,  which 
envelopes  the  shell  of  the  nutmeg.  The 
mace,  when  fresh  is  of  a  blood-red  colour, 
and  acquires  its  yellow  hue  in  drying.  It 
is  dried  in  the  sun  upon  hurdles  fixed 
above  one  another,  and  then  it  is  said, 
sprinkled  with  sea  water,  to  prevent  its 
crumbling  in  carrying.  It  has  a  pleasant, 
aromatic  smell,  and  a  warm,  bitterish,  mo- 
derately pungent  taste.  It  is  in  common 
use  as  a  grateful  spice,  and  appears  to  be  in 
its  general  qualities  nearly  similar  to  the 
nutmeg.  The  principal  difference  consists 
in  the  mace  being  much  warmer,  more  bit- 
ter, less  unctuous,  and  sitting  easier  on  weak 
stomachs. 

Mace  possesses  qualities  similar  to  those 
of  nutmeg,  but  is  less  astringent,  and  its 
oil  is  supposed  to  be  more  volatile  and 
acrid. 

Myri'stica  nux.  See  Myrislica  mos- 
chala. 

Myrme'cia.  (From  /uvpfjin^,  a  pismire.) 
A  small  painful  wart,  of  the  size  and  shape 
of  a  pismire.     See  Myrmecium. 

Myrme'cium.  A  moist  soft  wart  about 
the  size  of  a  lupine,  with  a  broad  base, 
deeply  rooted,  and  very  painful.  It  grows 
on  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the 
feet. 

Myrocopum.  (From juupov,  anointment, 
and  kotto;,  labour.)  An  unguent  to  remove 
lassitude. 

Myroba'lanus.  (From  uupcc,  an  un- 
guent, and  £a\o.vos,  a  nut,  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  formerly  used  in  ointments.) 
A  myrobalan.  A  dried  fruit  of  the  plum 
kind,  brou-ht  from  the  East  Indies.  All  the 
myrobalans  have  an  unpleasant,  bitterish, 
very  austere  taste,  and  strike  an  inky  black- 
ness with  a  solution  of  steel.  They  are  said 
to  have  a  gently  purgative  as  well  as  an 
astringent  and  corroborating  virtue.  In  this 
country  they  have  long  been  expunged  from 
the  pharmacopoeias.  Of  this  fruit  there  are 
several  species. 

Myroba'lanus  belli'rica.  The  Belliric 
myrobalan.  This  fruit  is  of  a  yellowish  gray 
colour,  and  an  irregular  roundish  or  oblong 
figure,  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick. 

Myroba'lanus  cue'bula.  The  chebule. 
myrobalan.  This  resembles  the  yellow  in 
figure  and  ridges,  but  is  larger,  of  a  darker 
colour,  inclining  to  brown  or  blackish,  and 
has  a  thicker  pulp. 

Myroba'lanus  ci'trixa.  Yellow  my- 
robalan. This  fruit  is  somewhat  longer 
than  the  Belliric,  with  generally  five  large 
longitudinal   ridges,   and    as  many  smaller 
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between  them,  somewhat  pointed  at  both  in  referring  it  to  that  genu?,  especially  as  it 
ends.  corresponds  with  the  description  of  the  trew 

Myroba'lanus  e'mblica.  The  emblic  given  by  Dioscorides.  The  tree  that  nf- 
myrobalan,  is  of  a  dark  blackish-gray  colour,  fords  the  myrrh,  which  is  obtained  by  inci- 
roundish,  about  half  an  inch  thick,  with  six  sion,  grows  on  the  eastern  coast  of  \r.ibin 
hexagonal  faces,  opening  trom  one  another.    Felix,  and  in  that  part  of  Abyssinia  which 

Myroba'lanus  1'udica.  The  Indian  or  is  situated  near  the  Ked  Sea,  and  is  called 
black  myrobalan,  of  a  deep  black  colour,  by  Mr.  Bruce  Troglodyte.  Good  myrrh  is 
oblong,  octangular,  differing  from  all  the  of  a  turbid,  black-red  colour,  solid  and  hen- 
others  in  having  no  stone,  or  only  the  rudi-  vy,  of  a  peculiar  smell,  and  bitter  taste.  Its 
merits  of  one,  from  which  circumstance  medicinal  effects  are  warm,  corroborant, 
they  are  supposed  to  have  been  gathered  and  antiseptic  ;  it  has  been  given  as  an  em- 
before  maturity.  menagogue  in  doses   from  5  to  20   grain*, 

Myrobalans.    See  Myrobalanus.  is  also  given  in   cachexies  and  applied  ex- 

Aiy'ron.    (From  [Ave®,  to  flow.)     Anoint-    ternally  as  an  antiseptic  and  vulnerary.    In 

doses  of  half  a  drachm,  Dr.  Cullen  re- 
marks that  it  heated  the  stomach,  produced 
sweat,  and  agreed  with  ihe  balsams  in  af- 


ment  medicated  oil,  or  unguent. 

Myrophy'llum.     Millefolium  aquaticum. 
Water  fennel.     It  is  said  to  be  vulnerary. 


MYRO'XYLON.     ^From  y.v$ov,  an  oint-    fecting  the  urinary  passages.     It  has  lately 


ment,  and  %u\ov,  wood.)     The  name  of 
genus  of  plants  in   the   Linnaean    system. 
Class,  Diandria.     Order,  Monogynia. 

Myro'xylon  perui'fkrum.  The  syste- 
matic :.ame  of  the  tree  which  gives  out 
the  Peruvian  balsam.  Bahamvm  Peru- 
vianunt..  Putzochill.  Indian,  Mexican,  and 
American  Balsam.  Carbareiba,  is  the  name 
of  the  tree,  from  which,  according  to  Piso 
and  Ray,  it  is  taken.     It  is   the   Myroxylon 


come  more  into  use  as  a  Ionic  in  hectical 
cases,  and  is  said  to  prove  less  heating  than 
most  other  medicines  of  that  class.  Myrrh 
dissolves  almost  totally  in  boiling  water,  but 
as  the  liquor  cools  the  resinous  matter  sub- 
sides. Rectified  spirit  dissolves  less  of  this 
concrete  than  water;  but  extracts  more 
perfectly  that  part  in  which  its  bitterness, 
virtues,  and  flavour  reside  ;  the  resinous 
matter  which  water  leaves  undissolved  is 


peruiferum  of  Linnaeus,  which  grows  in  the  very  bitter,  but  the  gummy  matter  which 
warmest  provinces  of  South  America,  and  spirit  leaves  undissolved  is  insipid,  the  spi- 
is  remarkable  for  its  elegant  appearance,  rituous  solution  containing  all  the  active 
Every  part  of  the  tree  abounds  with  a  re-  part  of  the  myrrh  ;  it  is  applied  to  ulcers, 
sinous  juice;  even  the  leaves  being  full  of  and  other  external  affections  of  a  putrid  ten- 
transparent  resinous  points,  like  those  of  the  dency;  and  also  as  a  wash,  when  diluted, 
orange-tree.  for  the  teeth  and  gums.  There  are  several 
Balsam  of  Peru  is  of  three  kinds;  or/  preparations  of  this  drug  in  the  Loudon  and 
rather,  it   is    one   and  the    same   balsam/  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeias. 


having  three  several  names:  1.  The  bal- 
sam of  incision  ;  2.  The  dry  balsam  ;  3. 
The  balsam  of  lotion.  The  virtues  of  this 
balsam  as  a  cordial,  pectoral,  and  restora- 
tive, stimulant,  and  tonic,  are  by  some 
thought  to  be  very  great  It  is  given  with 
advantage,  from  5  to  10  or  15  drops  for  a 
dose,  in  dyspepsia,  atonic  gout,  in  consump- 
tions, asthmas,  nephritic   complaints,  ob- 


Myrrhi'ne.  (From  (xvfpz,  myrrh ;  so 
called  because  it  smells  like  myrrh.) 

My'rrhis.  (From  y.v^a,  myrrh;  so  named 
from  its  myrrh-like  smell.)  Sweet  cicelv  ; 
antiscorbutic. 

Myrsinel^'um.  (From  /xv^trim,  the  myr- 
tle, and  iK&tov,  oil.)     Oil  of  m   rtle. 

Myktaca'ntha.  (From  ,uygTo?,  a  myrtle, 
and  euavQa,  a  thorn  ;  so  called  from  its  like- 


structions  of  the  viscera,  and  suppressions     ness  to  myrtle,  and  from  its  prickly  leaves. 


of  the  menses.     It  is   best  taken   dropped 
upon  sugar.    The  yelk  of  an  egg,  or  muci- 
lage of  gum-arabic,  will,  indeed,  dissolve  it ; 
it  may,  by  that  way,  be  made  into  an  emul- 
sion ;  and  it  is  less  acrid  in  that  form  than 
when  taken  singly.     It  is  often  made  an  in- 
gredient in  boluses  and  electuaries,  and  en- 
ters into  two  of  the  officinal  compositions  ; 
the   tinctura  balsami  Peruviani  coniposita,    formes. 
and  the  trochisci  glycyrrhizie.     Externally,        Myrtle,  common.     See  Myrtus. 
it  is  recommended  as  a  useful  application        Myrtle,  Dutch.     See  Mi/rica  gale. 
to  relaxed  ulcers  not  disposed  to  heal.  Myrto  chei'lidks.      (From  /u'uprov,  (he 

MY'RRHA.     {Myrrha.    Heb.)     Also    clitoris,  and  '%wxos,  a  tip ;     The  nvrnpha;  of 
called  stacle,  and  the    worst  sort  ergasma.    the  female  pudenda. 


Butcher's  broom.     See  Rusciis. 

Myrti'danum.  (From  ^!/gTc£,the  myrtle.) 
An  excrescence  growing  on  the  trunk  of  the 
myrtle,  and  used  as  an  astringent. 

Myrti'llus.     See  Vacciniurn  myrtillus. 

Myrliform  caruncles.  See  Caruncula  myr- 
tifornns. 

Myrliform  glands.     See  Caruncula  myrli- 


A  botanical  specimen  of  the  tree  which  af- 
fords this  gum  resin  has  not  yet  been  ob- 
tained ;  but  from  the  account  of  Mr.  Bruce, 
who  says  it  very  much  resembles  the  acacia 
of  Linnaeus,  there  can  be  little  doubt. 


My'kton.     The  clitoris. 

Mv'rtum.  (From  ^ygToc,  a  myrtle.)  A 
little  prominence  in  the  pudenda  of  women, 
resembling  a  myrtle  berry.  It  also  mean< 
•he  clitori?. 
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MYRTUS.  (From  pvffa,  myrrh,  be- 
cause of  its  smell,  or  from  myrrha,  a  virgin 
who  was  fabled  to  have  been  turned  into 
this  tree.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Icosandria. 
Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  Myr- 
rhine.  The  myrtle.  Myrlus  communis-,  of 
Linnaeus.  The  berries  of  this  plant  are  re- 
commended in  alvine  and  uterine  fluxes, 
and  other  disorders  from  relaxation  and  de- 
bility. They  have  a  roughish,  and  not  un- 
pleasant taste,  and  appear  to  be  moderately 
astringent  and  corroborant,  partaking  also 
of  aromatic  qualities. 

My'rtus  braba'ntica.    See  Myrica  gale. 

My'rtcs  caryophvlla'ta.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  tree  which  affords  the 
clove  bark.  Cassia  caryophyllala.  The  bark 
of  this  tree,  Myrtus  caryophyllata ;  peduncu- 
lis  trifido-multijloru,foliis  ovatis,  of  Linnaeus, 
is  a  warm  aromatic,  of  the  smell  of  clove 
spice,  but  weaker,  and  with  a  little  admix- 
ture of  the  cinnamon  flavour.  It  maybe  used 
with  the  same  views  as  cloves  or  cinnamon. 

My'rtus  commu'nis.  Myrtus  communis 
italica.  The  systematic  name  of  the  com- 
mon myrtle.    See  Myrlus. 

My'rtus  pime'nt'a.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  tree  which  bears  the  Jamaica 
pepper.  Pimento.  Piper  caryophyllalum. 
Coeuli  fndi  aromatici.     Piper  chiavaz.    Amo- 
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mumpimenta.  Quryophyllus aromatkus.  Ca- 
ryophyltus  .imericanus.  Piper  odoratum.  Ja- 
maicense.  Jamaica  pepper,  or  allspice. 
The  berries  of  the  Myrtus  pimcnta  ;  floribus 
trichotomopankulalis,  Joins  oblongo-lanceo- 
latis,  of  Linna'us.  This  spice,  which  was 
first  brought  over  for  dietetic  uses,  has  been 
long  employed  in  the  shops  as  a  succedane- 
uru  to  the  more  costly  oriental  aromatics  ;  it 
is  moderately  warm,  of  an  agreeable  flavour, 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  a  mixture  of 
cloves,  cinnamon,  and  nutmegs.  Both  phar- 
macopoeias direct  an  aqueous  and  spirituous 
distillation  to  be  made  from  these  berries: 
and  the  Edinburgh  College  orders  the  oleum 
esscnliah  piperis  Jamaicensis. 

MY'STAX.  The  hair  which  forms  the 
beard  in  man,  on  each  side  the  upper  lip. 

Myu'rus.  An  epithet  for  a  sort  of  sink- 
ing pulse  when  the  second  stroke  is  less 
than  the  first,  the  third  than  the  9econd,  &c. 

Of  this  there  are  two  kinds  :  the  first  is 
when  the  pulse  so  sinks  as  not  to  rise  again  ; 
the  other,  when  it  returns  again,  and  rises 
in  some  degree.  Both  are  esteemed  bad 
presages. 

Myxosarcoma.  (From  (*u%a,  mucus, 
and  <r*pg  flesh.)  Mucocarneus.  A  tumour 
which  is  partly  fleshy  and  partly  mucous. 

My'xter.  (From  /xu^a,  the  mucus  of 
the  nose.)     The  nose  or  nostril. 
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N«  In  prescriptions  this  letter  is  ft  contrac- 
tion for  numero,  in  number. 

Na'cta.  An  abscess  of  the  female 
breast. 

Na'ducem,  A  uterine  coagulum,  or 
mole.  .  . 

Nje'vi  mate'rni.  Macules  malricis. 
Stigmata.  Metrocelides.  Mother's  marks. 
Marks  on  the  skin  of  children,  which  are 
born  with  them,  and  which  are  said  to  be 
produced  by  the  longing  of  the  mother  for 
particular  things,  or  her  aversion  to  them  ; 
hence  they  resemble  mulberries,  strawber- 
ries, grapes,  pines,  bacon,  &.c. 

Na'i  coro'na.     A  name  of  the  cowage. 

Nail.  Unguis.  A  horny  lamina  situated 
on  the  extremity  of  the  fingers  and  toes. 

Na'kir.  According  to  Schenkius  this 
means  wandering  pains  of  the  limbs. 

NAPE'LLUS.  A  diminutive  of  napus, 
a  kind  of  turnip  ;  so  called  because  it  has  a 
bulbous  root  like  that  of  the  napus.)  See 
Monitum. 


Na'phje  flo'res.  Orange  flower3  are 
sometimes  so  called.    See  Citrus  auranium. 

NAPHTHA.  Na?9*.  A  very  fluid  spe- 
cies of  petroleum,  of  a  lighter  colour  than 
petroleum,  more  or  less  transparent,  per- 
fectly thin  and  liquid,  light  so  as  to  float  on 
water,  odoriferous,  volatile,  and  inflamma- 
ble. It  is  found  separated  by  nature  from  pe- 
troleum and  bitumen,  but  its  separation  is 
readily  effected  by  art.  This  fluid  has  been 
used  as  an  external  application  for  removing" 
old  pains,  nervous  disorders,  such  as  cramps, 
contractions  of  the  limbs,  paralytic  affec- 
tions, &.C. 

Napifo'lia.     Bare  cole. 

Na'pium.  The  name  of  the  nipplewort. 
A  species  of  lapsana.  It  is  one  of  the  bit- 
ter lactescent  plants,  similar  in  virtues  to 
endive.     See  Lapsana. 

Na'pus.  (From  napus,  Rabb.)  See 
Brassica. 

Na'pus  du'lcis. 

NVpus  sylve'stris. 


>  See  Brassica  rapa: 
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Narca'phtiium.     An  aromatic  confect. 

NARCISSUS.  The  daffodil.  A  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linusean  system.  Class, 
Hexandria.    Order,  Monogynia. 

Narco'sis.  (From  tapxou,  to  stupefy.) 
Stupefaction,  stupour,  numbness. 

NARCOTICS.  (JYarcolica,  sc.  Mediea- 
menta.  From  vapzw,  to  stupefy.)  Those 
medicines  which  have  the  power  of  procu- 
ring sleep.     See  Anodynes. 

Nard,  Celtic.     See  Valeriana  Celtica. 

Nard,  Indian.     See  Nardus  Jndica. 

Nardo'stachvs.  (From  va/icfcs,  spike- 
nard, and  ra^uf,  sage.)  A  species  of  wild 
sage,  resembling  spikenard  in  its  leaves  and 
smell. 

Na'rdus.     (From  nard,  Syr.)  Spikenard. 

Na'rdus  ce'ltica.     Valeriana  cellica. 

Na'rdus  1'ndica.  Spica  nardi.  Spica 
Indica.  Indian  nard  or  spikenard.  The 
root  of  this  plant,  Andropogon  nardus,  of 
Linnaeus,  is  an  ingredient  in  the  mithridate 
and  theriaca ;  it  is  moderately  warm  and 
pungent,  accompanied  with  a  flavour  not 
disagreeable.  It  is  said  to  be  used  by  the 
Orientals  as  a  spice. 

Na'rdus  ita'lica.  The  lavendula  lati- 
folia. 

Na'rdus  monta'na.  An  old  name  of  the 
asarabacca. 

Na'rdus  ru'stica.  An  old  name  of  the 
asarabacca.     See  Jisarum. 

NA'RES.  (PI.  of  naris.)  My  tie  res.  The 
nostrils.  The  cavity  of  the  nostrils  is  of  a 
pyramidal  figure,  and  is  situated  under  the 
anterior  part  of  the  cranium,  in  the  middle 
of  the  face.  It  is  composed  of  fourteen 
bones,  viz.  the  frontal,  two  maxillary,  two 
nasal,  two  lachrymal,  two  inferior  spongy, 
the  sphenoid,  the  vomer,  the  ethmoid,  and 
two  palatine  bones,  which  form  several 
eminences  and  cavities.  The  eminences 
are  the  septum  narium,  the  cavernous  sub- 
stance of  the  ethmoid  bone,  called  the  supe- 
rior concha?,  and  the  inferior  spongy  bones. 
The  cavities  are  three  pair  of  pituitary 
sinuses,  namely,  the  frontal,  sphenoid,  and 
maxillary  ;  the  anterior  and  posterior  fora- 
mina of  the  nostrils  ;  the  ductis  nasal  is,  the 
sphenopalatine  foramina  and  anterior  pala- 
tine foramina.  All  these  parts  are  covered 
with  periosteum,  and  a  pituitary  mem- 
brane which  secreles  the  mucus  of  the 
nostrils.  The  arteries  of  this  cavity  are 
branches  of  the  internal  maxillary.  The 
veins  empty  themselves  into  the  internal 
jugulars.  The  nerves  are  branches  of  the  ol- 
factory, ophthalmic,  and  superior  maxillary. 
The  use  of  the  nostrils  is  for  smelling,  respi- 
ration, and  speech. 

Narifuso'ria.  (From  nares,  the  nostrils, 
and  /undo,  to  pour.)  Medicines  dropped 
into  the  nostrils. 

Na'ris  eoMPRE'ssort.  See  Compressor 
7iaris. 

Na'rta.  (Na/>T«,  er  nardi  odore,  from  it* 
sropll.)     A  plant  used  in  ointments. 
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Narthe'cia,  (From  Narlhecis  the  island 
where  it  flourished.)  Narlhex.  A  kind  of 
fennel. 

Nasa'lia.  (From  Nasus,  the  nose.) 
Errhines. 

Nasa'lis  la'bii  superio'ris.  See  0r6i- 
cularis  oris. 

Nasa'rium.  (From  nasus,  the  nose.)  The 
mucus  of  the  nose. 

JNasca'le.  (From  nasus,  the  nose.)  A 
wood  or  cotton  pessary  for  the  nose. 

Nasca'phthum.     See  Narcaphthum. 

Na'si  depre'ssor.  See  Depressor  labii 
superioris  alccque  nasi. 

NA'SI  O'SSA.  (Nasus,  the  nose.)  The 
two  small  bones  of  the  nose  that  are  so 
termed  from  the  bridge  of  the  nose.  In 
figure  they  are  quadrangular  and  oblong. 

NASTU'RTIUM.  (Quod  nasum  torqueat, 
because  the  seed  when  bruising,  irritates 
the  nose.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Tetradyna- 
mia.     Order,  Siliquosa. 

Nastu'rtium  aq,ua'ticum.  See  Sisymbri- 
um nasturtium. 

Nastu'rtium  horte'nse.  Sec  Lepidium 
sativum. 

Nastu'rtium  i'ndicum.  See  Tropazolum 
majus. 

Na'ta.  Kalta.  A  species  of  wen  with 
slender  pendent  neck.  Linnaeus  speaks  of 
it  as  rooted  in  a  muscle. 

NATES.  (From  nalo,  to  flow ;  be- 
cause the  excrements  are  discharged  from 
them.) 

1.  The  buttocks,  or  the  fleshy  parts  upon 
which  we  sit. 

2.  Two  of  the  eminences,  called  tuber- 
cula  quadrigemina,  of  the  brain,  are  so 
named  from  their  resemblance. 

Na'tes  ce'rebri.  See  Tuberculi  quadri- 
gen  inn. 

NATRON.  (So  called  from  Natron, 
a  lake  in  Judaea,  where  it  was  produced.) 
Natrum. 

1.  The  name  formerly  given  by  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  to  the  alkali,  now  called 
soda. 

2.  A  native  salt,  which  is  found  chrystal- 
lized  in  Egypt,  in  the  lake  called  Natron, 
and  in  other  hot  countries,  in  sands  sur- 
rounding lakes  of  salt  water.  It  is  an  im- 
pure  subcarbonate  of  soda. 

3.  The  name  of  an  impure  subcarbonate 
of  soda,  obtained  by  burning  various  marine 
plants.     See  Soda. 

Na'tron  muria'tum.  See  Sodie  murias. 

Na'tron  pr*para'tum.  See  Sodte  subcar- 
bovas. 

Na'tron  tartarisa'tum.  See  Soda  tar- 
tarizata. 

Na'tron  vitriola'tum.  See  Soda  sul- 
phas. 

Na'tulvE.  (Dim.  of  nates,  the  buttocks  ; 
so  called  from  their  resemblance.)  Two 
prominences  of  the  brain.  See  Tubercula 
quadrigtmina. 
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."NATURAL  ACTIONS.  Those  actions 
by  which  the  body  is  preserved  ;  as  hunger, 
'.hirst,  kc     See  Actions. 

Natura'i.ia.  (From  nntura,  nature.) 
The  parts  of  generation. 

NAUSEA.  (Nai/<re*:  from  vav;,  a  ship ; 
because  it  is  a  sensation  similar  to  that 
which  people  experience  upon  sailing  in  a 
ship.)  Nausiosus.  Nauiia.  An  inclination 
to  vomit  without  effecting  it ;  also  a  disgust 
of  food  approaching  to  vomiting.  It  is  an 
attendant  upon  cardialgia,  and  a  variety  of 
other  disorders,  pregnancy,  kc.  occasioning 
an  aversion  for  food,  an  increase  of  saliva, 
disgusted  ideas  at  the  sight  of  various  ob- 
jects, loss  of  appetite,  debility,  kc. 

Nausio'sis.     See  Nausea. 

Nau'tia.     See  Nausea. 

Nau'ticus.  (Nauticus,  a  sailor ;  so  call- 
ed from  the  use  which  sailors  make  of  it  in 
climbing  ropes.)  A  muscle  of  the  leg  ex- 
erted in  climbing  up. 

Navew,  garden.    Se  Brassica  rapa. 

Navew,  sweet.  >  gee  ^^ 

Jiarew,  wild.     )  r 

NAVICULA'RE  OS.  (From  navicula, 
a  little  boat.)  Naviformis.  Navicularis. 
Os  scaphoides.  A  bone  of  the  carpus  and 
tarsus  is  so  called  from  its  supposed  resem- 
blance to  a  boat.     See  Carpus  and  tarsvs. 

Navicula'ris.     See  Naviculare  os. 

Navifo'rmis.  A  name  of  the  os  navi- 
culare. 

Neapolita'kus  mo'rbus.  (From  Nenpo- 
lis,  or  Naples,  because  it  was  said  to  have 
been  first  discovered  at  Naples,  when  the 
French  were  in  possession  of  it.)  The  ve- 
nereal disease. 

Nk'bula.  (From  vtytxti.)  1.  A  cloudy 
spot  in  the  cornea  of  the  eye. 

2.  The  cloud-like  appearance  in  the  urine, 
after  it  has  been  a  little  time  at  rest. 

NECK.  Collum.  The  parts  which  form 
the  neck  are  divided  into  external  and  in- 
ternal. The  external  parts  are  the  com- 
mon integuments,  several  muscles,  eight 
pair  of  cervical  nerves,  the  eighth  pair  of 
nerves  of  the  cerebrum,  and  the  great  inter- 
costal nerve;  the  two  carotid  arteries,  the 
two  external  jugular  veins,  and  the  two  in- 
ternal ;  the  glands  of  the  neck,  viz.  the  ju- 
gular, submaxillary,  cervical,  and  thyroid. 
The  internal  parts  are  the  fauces,  pharynx, 
oesophagus,  larynx,  and  trachea.  The  bones 
of  the  neck  are  the  seven  cervical  vertebra:. 

NECRO'SIS.  (From  vupom,  to  destroy.) 
This  word,  the  strict  meaning  of  which  is 
only  mortifiaation,  is,  by  the  general  con- 
sent of  surgeons,  confined  to  this  affection 
of  the  bones.  The  death  of  parts  of  hones 
was  not  distinguished  from  caries,  by  the 
ancients.  However,  necrosis  and  caries 
arc  essentially  different  ;  for  in  the  first,  the 
affected  part  of  the  bone  is  deprived  of  the 
vital  principle;  but  this  is  not  the  case  when 
it  is  simply  carious.     Caries  is  very  analo- 
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gous  to  ulceration,  while  necrosis  is  exactly 
similar  to  mortification  of  the  soft  parts. 

Necro'sis  ustu.agi'nea.  A  painful 
convulsive  contraction  of  the  limbs.  See 
Rapliania. 

Ne'ctar.  NexTag.  A  wine  made  of 
honey. 

Nedv'ia.  (From  iwft/j,  the  belly.)  Nedys. 
The  intestines. 

Ne'dys.    See  Nedyia. 

Ne'gro  cachexy.  Cachexia  Jlfricanus. 
Mai  d'estomac  of  the  French.  A  propen- 
sity for  eating  earth,  peculiar  to  males  as 
well  as  females,  in  the  West  Indies  and 
Africa. 

Nei^'ra.  (From  vewgsr,  furthermost.) 
The  lower  part  of  the  belly. 

Nemoro'sa.  (From  nemus,  a  grove  ;  so 
called  because  it  grows  in  woods.)  A  spe- 
cies of  anemone. 

Nep.     See  Nepela. 

Ne'pa  theophra'sti.  The  spartium  sco- 
parium. 

Nepe'kthos.  (From  vti,  neg.  and  <mv6a(, 
grief;  so  called  from  their  exhilarating 
qualities.)  A  preparation  of  opium,  and  a 
kind  of  bugloss. 

Ne'peta.  (From  nepte,  Germ.)  Herba 
felis.  Nep.  or  catmint ;  so  called  because 
cats  are  very  fond  of  it.  The  leaves  of  this 
plant,  Nepela  calaria ;  floribus  spicatis ; 
verticillis  subpedicellatis ;  foliis  petiolalis 
cordatis,  ilentato-serrntis,  of  Linnaeus,  have 
a  moderately  pungent  aromatic  taste,  and  a 
strong  smell,  like  an  admixture  of  spear- 
mint and  penny-royal.  The  herb  is  recom- 
mended in  uterine  disorders,  dyspepsia,  and 
flatulency. 

Ne'peta  cata'ria.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  catmint.     See  Nepela. 

Nepete'lla.  (Dim.  of  nepela)  The 
lesser  catmint. 

Ne'phela.  (Dim.  of  ve$&s,  a  cloud.)  A 
cloud-like  spot  on  the  cornea  of  the  eye. 

Nepheloi'des.  (From  vtpitoi,  a  cloud, 
and  u£o;,  a  likeness.)  Cloudy.  Applied  to 
the  urine. 

N  E  P  H  R  A'L  G  I  A.  (From  vep/wc,  the 
kidney,  and  u\yo;,  pain.)  Pain  in  the  kid- 
ney. 

Nephralgia  calculo'sa.  Pain  from 
stone  in  the  kidneys. 

Nephra'lgia  rbeuma'tica.  The  lum- 
bago, or  pain  in  the  loins. 

Nephrelmi'nthica  ischu'ria.  (From 
wppos,  the  kidney,  and  tx/Aiv;,  a  worm.) 
Applied  to  a  suppression  of  urine  from 
worms. 

Nephritic  wood.  See  Guilandina  mo- 
ringa. 

Nephri'tica  a'q_ua.  Spirituous  distilla- 
tion of  nutmeg  or  hawthorn  flowers. 

NEPHRUTCS.  (Nephritica,  sc.  medica- 
ment a ;  from  vfppt,  the  kidney.  Medicines 
are  so  termed  that  are  employed  in  the 
cure  of  diseases  of  the  kidneys. 
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Nephbi  ticum  lignum.  See  Guilandinn 
inoringa. 

NEPHRITIS.  (From  «?d:$,  a  kidney.) 
Inflammation  of  the  kidney.  A  genus  of 
disease  in  the  class  pyrexia,  and  order 
phlegmasia,  of  Cullen  ;  known  by  pyrexia, 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys,  and 
shooting  along  the  course  of  the  ureter  ; 
drawing  up  of  the  testicles  ;  numbness  of 
the  thigh  ;  vomiting  :  urine  high  coloured, 
and  frequently  discharged  ;  costiveness,  and 
colic  pains.  Nephritis  is  symptomatic  of 
calculus,  gout,  &.c. 

This  inflammation  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  colic,  by  the  pain  being  seated 
very  far  back,  and  by  the  difficulty  of  pass- 
ing urine  which  constantly  attends  it ;  and 
it  may  be  distinguished  from  rheumatism, 
as  the  pain  is  but  little  influenced,  or  in- 
creased, by  motion. 

Nephritis  is  to  be  distinguished  from  a 
calculus  in  the  kidney,  or  meter,  by  the 
symptoms  of  fever  accompanying,  or  imme- 
diately following  the  attack  of  pain,  and 
these  continuing  without  any  remarkable 
intermission  ;  whereas,  in  a  calculus  of  the 
kidney,  or  ureter,  they  do  not  occur  until  a 
considerable  time  after  violent  pain  lias  been 
felt.  In  the  latter  case  too,  a  numbness  of 
Ihe  thigh,  and  a  retraction  of  the  testicle  on 
the  affected  side,  usually  take  place. 

The  causes  which  give  rise  to  nephritis 
are  external  contusions,  strains  of  the  back, 
acrids  conveyed  to  the  kidneys  in  the  course 
of  the  circulation,  violent  and  severe  exer- 
cise, either  in  riding  or  walking,  calculous 
concretions  lodged  in  the  kidneys,  or  ure- 
ters, and  exposure  to  cold.  In  some  habits, 
there  is  an  evident  predisposition  to  this 
complaint,  particularly  the  gouty,  and  in 
these  there  are  often  translations  of  the 
matter  to  the  kidneys,  which  very  much 
imitate  nephritis. 

An  inflammation  of  the  kidney  is  attended 
with  a  sharp  pain  on  the  affected  side,  ex- 
tending along  the  course  of  the  ureter;  and 
there  is  a  frequent  desire  to  make  water, 
with  much  difficulty  in  making  it ;  the  body 
is  costive,  the  skin  is  dry  and  hot,  the  pa- 
tient feels  great  uneasiness  when  he  endea- 
vours to  walk,  or  sit  upright ;  he  lies  with 
most  ease  on  the  affected  side,  and  is  gene- 
rally troubled  with  nausea,  and  frequent 
vomiting. 

When  the  disease  is  protracted  beyond 
the  seventh  or  eighth  day,  and  the  patient 
feels  an  obtuse  pain  in  the  part,  has  frequent 
returns  of  chilliness  and  shiverings,  there  is 
reason  to  apprehend  that  matter  is  forming 
in  the  kidney,  and  that  a  suppuration  will 
ensue. 

Dissections  of  nephritis  show  the  usual 
effects  of  inflammation  on  thekiduey  :  and 
they  likewise  often  discover  the  formation 
of  abscesses,  which  have  destroyed  iis  whole 
substance.  In  a  few  instances,  the  kidney 
has  been  found  in  a  scirrhous  state. 
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The  disease  is  to  be  treated  by  bleeding, 
general  and  local,  the  warm  bath,  or  fomen- 
tations to  the  loins,  emollient  clysters,  mu- 
cilaginous drinks,  and  the  general  antiphlo- 
gistic plan.  The  bowels  should  be  effectu- 
ally cleared  at  first  by  some  sufficiently 
active  formula,  but  the  saline  cathartics  are 
considered  not  so  proper,  as  they  may  add 
to  the  irritation  of  the  kidney  :  calomel  with 
antiraonial  powder,  followed  by  the  infusion 
of  senna,  or  the  ol.  ricini,  maybe  given  in 
preference,  and  repeated  occasionally.  It 
will  be  right  also  to  endeavour  to  promote 
diaphoresis,  by  moderate  doses  of  anlimoni- 
als  especially.  Blisters  are  inadmissible  in 
this  disease,  but  the  linimentum  ammoniac, 
or  other  rubefacient  application,  may  in 
some  measure  supply  their  place.  Opium 
will  often  prove  useful,  particularly  where 
the  symptoms  appear  to  originate  from  cal- 
culi, given  in  the  form  of  clyster,  or  by  the 
mouth  :  in  which  latter  mode  of  using  it, 
however,  it  will  be  much  better  joined  with 
other  remedies,  which  may  obviate  its  heat- 
ing effect,  and  determine  it  rather  to  pass 
off  by  the  skin.  A  decoction  of  the  dried 
leaves  of  the  peach-tree  is  said  to  have  been 
serviceable  in  many  cases  of  this  disease.  In 
affections  of  a  more  chronic  nature,  where 
there  is  a  discharge  of  mucus,  or  pus,  by 
urine,  in  addition  to  suitable  tonic  medi- 
cines, the  uva  ursi  in  moderate  doses,  or 
some  of  the  terebinthinate  remedies,  may 
be  given  with  probability  of  relief. 

Nephrou'thica  ischu'ria.  (From  w^gej, 
a  kidney,  and  u&os,  a  stone.)  Applied  to  an 
ischury,  from  a  stone  in  the  kidneys. 
Nephrome'trje.  The  pso«  muscles. 
Nephropletho'ricus.  (From  vetoes,  a 
kidney,  and  7rx»bu(a,  a  plethora  )  Applied  to 
a  suppression  of  urine  from  the  plethora. 

Nephrophlegma'ticus.  (From  vtqpos,  a 
kidney,  and  f^a,  phlegm.)  Applied  to  a 
suppression  of  urine  from  pituitous  or  mu- 
cous matter  in  the  kidneys. 

Nephropi.e'gicus.  (From  vs^pos,  a  kid- 
ney, and  TTAny^,  a  stroke.)  A  suppression 
of  urine  from  a  paralysis  of  the  kidney,  is 
called  ischuria  nephroplegica. 

Nephropy'icus.  (From  vsppof,  a  kidney, 
and  «ryoi/,  pus.)  Applied  to  a  suppression 
of  urine  from  purulent  matter  in  the  kid- 
neys. 

NEPHROS.  (From  net,  to  flow,  and 
?sg«,  to  bear;  as  conveying  the  urinary 
fluid.)     A  kidney. 

Nephrospa'sticus.  (From  vtj>^,  a  kid- 
ney, and  (X7raun,  to  contract.  Applied  to  a 
suppression  of  urine  from  a  spasm  of  the 
kidneys. 

Nephrothromboi'des.  (From  upgcy,  a 
kidney,  Sgo/uCjc,  a  grumous  concretion,  and 
«;/cf,  a  likeness.)  Applied  to  a  suppression  of 
urine  from  grumous  blood  in  the  kidneys. 

NEPHRO'TO  M  Y.  (JVtphrolomia 
from  wppi;,  a  kidney,  and  ve/AVot,  to  cut.) 
The  operation  of  extracting  a  stone  from  the 
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kidnev      \  proceeding  which,  perhaps,  has  imagines  they  are  intended  to  deprive  us  of 

never  been  actually  put  in  practice.    The  the  power  of  the  will  over  certain  parts  as 

cutUng  into  the  kidneV,  the'deep  situation  the  heart,  for  instance;  but  if  tins  hypothe- 

of  this  viscus,  and  the  want  of  symptoms  by  sis  were  well  founded   they  should  be  met 

which  the  lodgment  of  a  stone  in  it  can  be  with  only  in  nerves  leading  to  involuntary 


called  because  it  gro 

The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 

naean  system.     Cla6S,   Pentandria.    Crder, 

Monogynia. 

Ne'rium  antidysente'ricum.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  tree  which  affords  the 
Codaga  pala  bark.  Conessi  corlex.  Codaga 
pala.  Corlex  pruftuvii.  The  bark  of  the 
Nerium  antidysentericum ;  foliis  ovatis,  acu- 
minatis,  petiolatis,  of  Linnaeus.  It  grows 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  It  is  of  a  dark 
black  colour  externally,  and  generally  co- 


which  compose  them,  considers  them  as  new 
sources  of  nervous  energy.  The  nerves,  like 
the  blood-vessels,  in  their  course  through 
the  body,  communicate  with  each  other, 
and  each  of  these  communications  consti- 
tutes what  is  called  a  plexus,  from  whence 
branches  are  again  detached  to  different 
parts  of  the  body.  The  use  of  the  nerves  is 
to  convey  impressions  to  the  brain,  from  all 
parts  of  the  system,  and  the  principles  of 
motion  and    sensibility  from  the  brain  to 


vered  with  a  white  moss  or  scurf.  It  is  every  part  ot  the  system  1  he  manner  m 
very  little  known  in  the  shops;  has  an  which  tins  operation  is  effected  is  not  yet 
austere,  bitter  taste  ;  and  is  recommended  determined.  The  inquiry  has  been  a  con- 
in  diarrhoeas,  dysenteries,  &c.  as  an  adstrin-  slant  source  of  hypothesis  in  all  ages,  and 
,               '    '  has   produced  some   ingenious    ideas,  and 

Ne'roli  o'lehm.    Essential  oil  of  orange  many  erroneous  positions,  but  without  ha- 

flowers.     See  Citrus  aurantium.  ving  hitherto  afforded  much  satisfactory  in- 

Nerva'lia  o'ssa.  (From  nervm,  a  formation.  Some  physiologists  have  con- 
nerve )  The  bones  through  which  the  sidered  a  trunk  of  nerves  as  a  solid  cora, 
nerves  pass  capable  of  being  divided  into   an   inhmte 

NERVE     Kervus     Formerly    it   meant  number  of  filaments,  by  means  of  which  the 

a  sinew.     This  accounts  for  the  opposite  impressions  of  feeling  are  conveyed  to  the 

meanings  of  the  word  nervous ;  which  some-  common  sensorium.     Others  have  supposed 


times  means  strong,  sinewy;  and  sometimes 
weak,  and  irritable.  Nerves  are  long, 
white,  medullary  cords  that  serve  for  sen- 
sation. They  originate  from  the  brain  and 
spinal  marrow;  hence  they  are  distinguish- 
ed into  cerebral  and  spinal  nerves,  and  dis- 
tributed upon  the  organs  of  sense,  the  vis- 


each  fibril  to  be  a  canal,  carrying  a  volatile 
fluid,  which  they  term  the  nervous  fluid. 
Those  who  contend  for  their  being  solid  bo- 
dies, are  of  opinion  that  feeling  is  occasion- 
ed by  vibration  ;  so  that,  for  instance,  ac- 
cording to  this  hypothesis,  by  pricking  the 
finger,  a  vibration  wrould  be  occasioned  in 


vessels,  muscles,  and   every  part  that    the  nerve  distributed  through  its  substance; 


is  endowed  with  sensibility.  The  cerebral 
nerves  are  the  olfactory,  optic,  motores  ocu- 
lorum,  pathetici,  or  trochleatores,  trigemi- 
ni,  or  divisi,  abducent,  auditory,  or  acoustic, 
par  vagum  and  lingual.  Heister  has  drawn 
up  the  uses  of  these  nerves  in  the  two  fol- 
lowing verses: 

Olfaciem,  cernens,  vculosque  movens,  pa- 
tiensque. 

Gustans,  abducens,  audiensque,vagansque, 
loquensque. 
The  spinal  nerves  are  thirty  pair,  and  are 
divided  into  eight  pair  of  cervical,  twelve 


pair  of  dorsal,  five  pair  of  lumbar,  and  five  gives  off. 
of  sacral  nerves.  In  the  course  of  the  nerves 
there  are  a  number  of  knots  :  these  are  call- 
ed ganglions;  they  are  commonly  of  an  ob- 
long shape,  and  of  a  grayish  colour,  some- 
what inclining  to  red,  which  is,  perhaps, 
owing  to  their  being  extremely  vascular. 
Some  writers  have  considered  these  little 
ganglions  as  so  many  little  brains.  Lancisi 
fancied  he  had  discovered  muscular  fibres  in 
them,  but  they  certainly  are  not  of  an  irri- 
table'nature.     A  late  writer  (Dr.  Johnson) 


and  the  effects  of  this  vibration,  when  ex- 
tended to  the  sensorium,  would  bean  exci- 
tal  of  pain  ;  but  the  inelasticity,  the  softness, 
the  connexion,  and  the  situation  of  the 
nerves,  are  so  many  proofs  that  vibration 
has  no  share  in  the  cause  of  feeling. 
Ji  Table  of  lite  J\'erves. 
Cerebral  Nerves. 

1.  The  first  pair,  called  olfactory. 

2.  The  second  pair,  or  optic  nerves. 

3.  The  third  pair,  or  oculorum  motores. 

4.  The  fourth  pair,  or  pathetici. 
The  fifth  pair,    or   trigemini,    which 


a.  The  ophthalmic,  or  orbital  nerve,  which 
sends 

1.  A  branch  to  unite  with  one  from  the 
sixth  pair,  and  form  the  great  inter- 
costal nerve. 

2.  The  frontal  nerve. 

3.  The  lachrymal. 

4.  The  nasal. 

b.  The  superior  maxillary,  which  divides 
into 

].  The  spheno palatine  nerve. 
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2.  The  posterior  alveolar 

3.  The  infra  orbital. 

c.  The  inferior   maxillary  nerve,   from 
which  arise, 

1.  The  internal  lingual. 

2.  The  inferior  maxillary  properly  so 
called. 

6.  The  sixth  pair,  or  abducentes,  which 
send  off 

1.  A  branch  to  unite  with  one  from 
the  fifth,  and  form  the  great  inter- 
costal. 

7.  The  seventh  pair,  or  auditory  nerves, 
these  arise  by  two  separate  beginnings,  viz. 

The  porlia  dura,  a  nerve  going  to  the 
face. 

The  portio  mollis,  which  is  distributed 
on  the  ear. 

The  portio  dura,  or  facial  nerve,  gives 
oft' the  chorda  tympani,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  the  face. 

8.  The  eighth  pair,  or  par  vagum,  arise 
from  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  join  with 
the  accessory  of  Willis.  The  par  vagum 
gives  off 

1.  The  right  and  left  recurrent  nerve. 

2.  Several  branches  in  the  chest,  to 
form  the  cardiac  plexus. 

8,  Several  branches  to  form  the  pul- 
monic plexus. 

4.  Several  branches  to  form  the  eso- 
phageal plexus. 

5.  It  then  forms  in  the  abdomen  the 
stomachic  plexffs. 

6.  The  hepalitf  plexus. 

7.  The  splenic  plexus. 

8.  The  renal  plexus,  receiving  several 
branches  from  the  great  intercostal, 
which  assist  in  their  formation. 

8.  The  ninth  pair,  or  lingual  nerves, 
which  go  from  the  medulla  oblongata  to 
the  tongue. 

Spinal  Nerves. 

Those  nerves  are  called  spina/  which 
pass  out  through  the  lateral  or  interverte- 
bral formina  of  the  spine. 

They  are  divided  into  cervical,  dorsal, 
lumbar,  and  sacral  nerves. 

Cervical  Nerves. 

The  cervical  nerves  are  eight  pairs. 

The  first  are  called  the  occipital;  they 
arise  from  the  beginning  of  the  spinal  mar- 
row, pass  out  between  the  margin  of  the 
occipital  foramen  and  atlas,  form  a  ganglion 
on  its  transverse  process,  and  are  distribu- 
ted about  the  occiput  and  neck. 

The  second  pair  of  cervical  nerves  send 
a  branch  to  the  accessory  nerve  of  Willis, 
and  proceed  to  the  parotid  gland  and  exter- 
nal ear.  .      . 

The  third  cervical  pair  supply  the  inte- 
guments of  the  scapula,  the  cucullaris,  and 
triangularis  muscles,  and  send  a  branch  to 
form  with  others  the  diaphragmatic  nerve 

The  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  pair  all  converge  to  form  the  brachml 
plexus,  from  which  arise  the  six  following— 


Nerves  of  the  upper  Extremities. 

1.  The  axillary  nerve,  which  sometimes 
arises  from  the  radial  nerve.  It  runs 
backwards  and  outwards  around  the  neck 
of  the  humerus,  and  ramifies  in  the  mus- 
cles of  the  scapula. 

2.  The  external  cutaneal,  which  perfo- 
rates the  coraco-brachialis  muscle,  to  the 
bend  of  the  arm,  where  it  accompanies  the 
median  vein  as  far  as  the  thumb,  and  is  lost 
in  its  integuments. 

3.  The  internal  cutaneal,  which  descends 
on  the  inside  of  the  arm,  where  it  bifur- 
cates. From  the  bend  of  the  arm  the  ante- 
rior branch  accompanies  the  basilic  vein,  to 
be  inserted  into  the  skin  of  the  palm  of  the 
hand  ;  the  posterior  branch  runs  down  the 
internal  part  of  the  fore-arm,  to  vanish  in 
the  skin  of  the  little  finger. 

4.  The  median  nerve,  which  accompa- 
nies  the  brachial  artery  to  the  cubit,  then 
passes  between  the  brachialis  intornus, 
pronator  rotundus,  and  the  perforatus  and 
perforans,  under  the  ligament  of  the  wrist 
to  the  palm  of  the  hand,  where  it  sends  off 
branches  in  every  direction  to  the  muscles 
of  the  hand,  and  then  supplies  the  digital 
nerves  which  go  to  the  extremities  of  the 
thumb,  fore  and  middle  fingers. 

5.  The  ulnar  nerve,  which  descends  be- 
tween the  brachial  artery  and  basilic  vein, 
between  the  internal  condyle  of  the  hu- 
merus, and  the  olecranon,  and  divides  in 
the  fore-arm  into  an  internal  and  external 
branch.  The  former  passes  over  the  liga- 
ment of  the  wrist  and  sesamoid  bone,  to  the 
hand,  where  it  divides  into  three  branches, 
two  of  which  go  to  the  ring  and  little  fin- 
ger, and  the  third  forms  an  arch  towards 
the  thumb,  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  is 
lost  in  the  contiguous  muscles.  The  latter 
passes  over  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  carpi 
ulnaris  and  back  of  the  hand,  to  supply  also 
the  two  last  fiuger9. 

6.  The  radial  nerve,  which  sometimes 
gives  off  the  axillary  nerve.  Jt  passes  back- 
wards, about  the  os  humeri,  descends  on  the 
outside  of  the  arm,  between  the  brachialis 
externus  and  interims  muscles  to  the  cubit ; 
then  proceeds  between  the  supinator  longus 
and  brevis,  to  the  superior  extremity  of  the 
radius,  giving  off  various  branches  to  ad- 
jacent muscles.  At  this  place  it  divides 
into  two  branches ;  one  goes  along  the 
radius,  between  the  supinator  longus  and 
radialis  interims  to  the.  back  of  the  hand, 
and  terminates  in  the  interosseous  muscles, 
the  thumb  and  three  first  fingers;  the  other 
passes  between  the  supinator  brevis  and 
head  of  the  radius,  and  is  lost  in  the  muscles 
of  the  fore-arm. 

Dorsal  Nerves. 
The  dorsal  nerves  are  twelve  pairs  in 
number.  The  first  pair  gives  off  a  branch 
to  the  brachial  plexus.  All  the  dorsal  nerves 
are  distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the  back, 
intercostals,  serrati,   pectoral,   abdominal 
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muides,  and  diaphragm.  The  live  interior 
pairs  go  to  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  and  are 
called  costal. 

Lumbar  Nkrves. 

The  five  pair  of  iumbar  nerves  are  be- 
stowed about  the  loins  and  muscles,  skin 
of  the  abdomen  and  loins,  scrotum,  ovaria, 
and  diaphragm.  The  second,  third,  and 
fifth  pair  unite  and  form  the  obturator  nerve, 
which  descends  over  the  psoas  muscle  into 
the  pelvis,  and  passes  through  the  foramen 
thyroideum  to  the  obturator  muscle,  triceps, 
pectineus,  &ic. 

The  third  and  fourth,  with  some  branches 
of  the  second  pair,  form  the  crural  nerve, 
which  passes  under  Poupart's  ligament  with 
the  femoral  artery,  sends  off  branches  to 
the  adjacent  parts,  and  descends  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  sartorius  muscle  to  the  inter- 
nal condyle  of  the  femur,  from  whence  it 
accompanies  the  saphena  vein  to  the  in- 
ternal ankle,  to  be  lost  in  the  skin  of  the 
great  toe. 

The  fifth  pair  are  joined  to  the  first  pair 
of  the  sacral  nerves. 

Sacral  Nerves. 

There  are  five  pair  of  sacral  nerves,  all 
of  which  arise  from  the  cauda  equina,  or 
termination  of  the  medulla  spinalis,  so  called 
from  the  nerves  resembling  the  tail  of  a 
horse.  The  four  first  pair  give  off  branches 
to  the  pelvic  viscera,  and  are  afterward 
united  to  the  last  lumbar,  to  form  a  large 
plexus,  which  gives  off 

The  isc/iialic  nerve,  the  largest  in  the 
body.  The  ischiatic  nerve,  immediately  at 
its  origin,  sends  off  branches  to  the  bladder, 
rectum,  and  parts  of  generation  ;  proceeds 
from  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  through  the 
ischiatic  notch,  between  the  tuberosity  of 
the  ischium  and  great  trochanter,  to  the 
ham  where  it  is  called  the  popliteal  nerve. 
In  the  ham  it  divides  into  two  branches. 

1.  The  peroneal,  which  descends  on  the 
fibula,  and  distributes  many  branches  to  the 
muscles  of  the  leg  and  back  of  the  foot. 

2.  The  tibial,  which  penetrates  the  gas- 
trocnemii  muscles  to  the  internal  ankle, 
passes  through  a  notch  in  the  os  calcis  to  the 
sole  of  the  foot,  where  it  divides  into  an  in- 
ternal and  external  plantar  nerve,  which 
supply  the  muscles  and  aponeurosis  of  the 
foot  and  the  toes. 

Physiology  of  the  Nervous  System. 

The  nervous  system,  as  the  organ  of  sense 
and  motion,  is  connected  with  so  many 
functions  of  the  animal  economy,  that  the 
study  of  it  must  be  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, and  a  fundamental  part  of  the  study 
ol  the  whole  economy.  The  nervous  sys- 
tem consists  of  the  medullary  substance  of 
the  brain,  cerebellum,  medulla  oblongata, 
and  spinalis;  and  of  the  same  substance 
continued  into  the  nerves,  by  which  it  is 
distributed  to  many  different  parts  <>('  the 
body.     The  whole  of  the  system  seem*-   to 
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be  properly  distinguished  into  these   four 
parts. 

1.  The  medullary  substance  contained  in 
the  cranium  and  vertebral  cavity  ;  the 
whole  of  which  seems  to  consist  of  distinct 
fibres,  but  without  the  smaller  fibres  being 
separated  from  each  other  by  any  evident 
enveloping  membranes. 

2.  Connected  with  one  part  or  other  of 
this  substance  are,  the  nerves,  in  which  the 
same  medullary  substance  is  continued ; 
but  here  more  evidently  divided  into  fibres  ; 
each  of  which  is  separated  from  the  others 
by  an  enveloping  membrane,  derived  from 
the  pia  mater. 

3.  Parts  of  the  extremities  of  certain 
nerves,  in  which  the  medullary  substance 
is  divested  of  the  enveloping  membranes 
from  the  pia  mater,  and  so  situated  as  to 
be  exposed  to  the  action  of  certain  external 
bodies,  and  perhaps  so  framed  as  to  be  af- 
fected by  the  action  of  certain  bodies  only  , 
these  are  named  the  sentient  extremities  of 
the  nerves. 

4.  Certain  extremities  of  the  nerves,  so 
framed  as  to  be  capable  of  a  peculiar  con- 
tractility; and  in  consequence  of  their 
situation  and  attachments  to  be,  by  their 
contraction,  capable  of  moving  most  of 
the  solid  and  fluid  parts  of  the  body. 
These  are  named  the  moving  extremities  of 
the  nerves. 

These  several  parts  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem are  every  where  the  same  continuous 
medullary  substance,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  the  vital  solid  of  animals,  so  constituted 
in  living  animals,  and  in  living  systems 
only,  as  to  admit  of  motions  being  readily 
propagated  from  any  one  part  to  every  other 
part  of  the  nervous  system,  so  long  as  the 
continuity  and  natural  living  stats  of  the 
medullary  substance  remains.  In  the  liv- 
ing man,  there  is  an  immaterial  thinking 
substance,  or  mind,  constantly  present,  and 
every  phenomenon  of  thinking  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  affection  or  faculty  of  the 
mind  alone.  But  this  immaterial  and 
thinking  part  of  man  is  so  connected  with 
the  material  and  corporeal  part  of  him,  and 
particularly  with  the  nervous  system,  that 
motions  excited  in  this  give  occasion  to 
thought,  and  thought,  however  occasioned, 
gives  occasion  to  new  motions  of  the  ner- 
vous system.  This  mutual  communication, 
or  influence,  is  assumed  with  confidence  as 
a  fact :  but  the  mode  of  it  we  do  not  un- 
derstand, nor  pretend  to  explain;  and  there- 
fore are  not  bound  to  obviate  the  difficul- 
ties that  attend  any  of  the  suppositions 
which  have  been  made  concerning  it.  The 
phenomena  of  the  nervous  system  occur 
commonly  in  the  following  order  :  The  im- 
pulse of  external  bodies  acts  upon  the  sen- 
lient  extremities  of  the  nerves;  and  this 
gives  occasion  to  perception  or  thought, 
which,  as  first  arising  in  the  mind,  is  termed 
sensation.    This  sensation,  according  to  its 
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various  modifications,  give  occasion  to  vo- 
lition, or  the  willing  of  certain  ends  to  be 
obtained  by  the  motion  of  certain  parts  of 
the  body  ;  and  this  volition  gives  occasion  to 
the  contraction  of  muscular  fibres,  by  which 
the  motion  of  the  part  required  is  produced. 
As  the  impulse  of  bodies  on  the  sentient 
extremities  of  a  nerve  does  not  occasion  any 
sensation,  unless  the  nerve  between  the  sen- 
tient extremity  and  the  brain  be  free  ;  and 
as,  in  like  manner,  volition  does  not  pro- 
duce any  contraction  of  muscles,  unle-s  the 
nerve  between  the  brain  and  muscle  be  also 
free  ;  it  is  concluded,  from  both  these  facts, 
that  sensation  and  volition,  so  far  as  they  are 
connected  with  corporeal  motions,  are  func- 
tions of  the  brain  alone  ;  and  it  is  presumed, 
that  sensation  arises  only  in  consequence  of 
•  xternal  impulse  producing  motion  in  the 
sentient  extremities  of  the  nerves,  and  of 
that  motion  being  thence  propagated  along 
the  nerves  to  the  brain  ;  and,  in  like  man- 
ner, that  the  will  operating  in  the  brain 
only,  by  a  motion  begun  there,  and  propa- 
gated along  the  nerves,  produces  the  con- 
traction of  muscles.  From  what  is  now 
said,  we  perceive  more  distinctly  the  differ- 
ent functions  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
nervous  system  ;  1.  The  sentient  extremities 
seem  to  be  particularly  fitted  to  receive  the 
impressions  of  external  bodies ;  and  accord- 
ing to  the  difference  of  these  impressions, 
and  of  the  condition  of  the  sentient  extre- 
mity itself,  to  propagate  along  the  nerves 
motions  of  a  determined  kind,  which,  com- 
municated to  the  brain,  give  occasion  to 
sensation.  2.  The  brain  seems  to  be  a  part 
fitted  for,  and  susceptible  of,  those  motions 
with  which  sensation,  and  the  whole  conse- 
quent operations  of  thought,  are  connected  : 
and  thereby  is  fitted  to  form  a  communica- 
tion between  the  motions  excited  in  the  sen- 
tient, and  those  in  consequence  arising  in 
the  moving  extremities  of  the  nerves,  which 
are  often  remote  and  distant  from  each 
other.  3.  The  moving  extremities  are  so 
framed  as  fo  be  capable  of  contraction,  and 
of  having  this  contraction  excited  by  motion 
propagated  from  the  brain,  and  communi- 
cated to  the  contractile  fibre.  4.  The  nerves, 
more  strictly  so  called,  are  to  be  considered 
as  a  collection  of  medullary  fibres,  each  en- 
veloped in  its  proper  membrane,  and  there- 
by so  separated  from  every  other,  as  hardly 
to  admit  of  any  communication  of  motion 
from  any  one  to  the  others,  and  to  admit 
only  of  motion  along  the  continuous  me- 
dullary substance  of  the  same  fibre,  from  its 
origin  to  the  extremities,  or  contrary  wise; 
From  this  view  of  the  parts  of  the  nervous 
system,  of  their  several  functions  and  com- 
munication with  each  other,  it  appears  that 
the  beginning  of  motion  in  the  animal  eco- 
nomy, is  generally  connected  with  sensation: 
and  that  the  ultimate  effects  of  such  motion 
are  chiefly  actions  depending  immediately 
•ipon  the  contraction  of  moving  fibres,  be- 
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tween  which  and  the  sentient  extremiuc? 
the  communication  is  by  means  of  the 
brain. 

Ne'rvea  spongio'sa.  The  cavernous 
part  of  the  penis. 

Ner'vi  intercosta'les  innomina'ti.  The 
fifth  pair  of  nerves. 

NERVINES.  (Nervina,  sc  medicamenta, 
from  nanus.)  Neurotics.  Medicines-  that 
relieve  disorders  of  the  nerves.  They  are 
all  the  antispasmodics,  and  the  various  pre- 
parations of  bark  and  iron. 

Nervo'rum  rksolu'ti©.  A  species  of 
apoplexy  or  palsy. 

Nf.rvo'sum  os.     The  occipital  bone. 

Nervous  consumption.     See  Atrophia. 

Nervous  diseases.     See  Neuroses. 

Arervous  Ftver.     See  Febris  nervosa. 

Nervous  headach.     See  Cephalalgia. 

NERVOUS  FLUID.  Nervous  prin- 
ciple. The  vascularity  of  the  cortical  part 
of  the  brain,  and  of  the  nerves  themselves, 
their  softness,  pulpiness,  and  natural  hu- 
mid appearance,  give  reason  to  believe  that 
between  the  medullary  particles  of  which 
they  are  principally  composed,  a  fine  fluid 
is  constantly  secreted,  which  may  be  fitted 
to  receive  and  transmit,  even  more  readily 
than  other  fluids  do,  all  impressions  which 
are  made  on  it.  It  appears  to  exhale  from 
the  extremities  of  the  nerves.  The  lassi- 
tude and  debility  of  muscles  from  too  great 
exercise,  and  the  dulness  of  the  sensorial 
organs,  from  excessive  use,  would  seem  to 
prove  this.  It  has  no  smell  nor  taste  ;  for 
the  cerebrine  medulla  is  insipid  and  inodo- 
rous. Nor  has  it  any  colour,  for  the  cere- 
brum and  nerves  are  white.  It  is  of  so 
subtile  a  consistence,  as  never  to  have  been 
delected.  Its  mobility  is  stupendous,  for  in 
less  than  a  moment  with  the  consent  of  the 
mind,  it  is  conveyed  from  the  cerebrum  tr> 
the  muscles,  like  the  electric  matter.  Whe- 
ther the  nervous  fluid  be  carried  from  the 
organ  of  sense  in  the  sensorial  nerves  to  the 
cerebrum,  and  from  thence  in  the  motory 
nerves  to  the  muscles,  cannot  be  positively 
affirmed.  The  constituent  principles  of  this 
liquid  are  perfectly  unknown,  as  they  can- 
not be  rendered  visible  by  art,  or  proved  by 
experiment.  Upon  making  a  ligature  upon 
a  nerve,  the  motion  of  the  fluid  is  inter- 
rupted, which  proves  that  something  corpo- 
real flows  through  it.  It  is  therefore  a  weak 
argument  to  deny  its  existence  because  we 
cannot  see  it ;  for  who  has  seen  the  matter 
of  heat,  oxygen,  azote,  and  other  elemen- 
tary bodies,  the  existence  of  which  no 
physician  in  the  present  day  doubts  ?  The 
electric  matter,  whose  action  on  the  nerves 
is  very  great,  does  not  appear  to  constitute 
the  nervous  fluid  ;  for  nerves  exhibit  no 
signs  of  spontaneous  electricity;  nor  can  it 
be  the  magnetic  matter,  as  the  experiment 
of  Gavian  with  the  magnet  demonstrates  ; 
nor  is  it  oxygen,  nor  hydrogen,  nor  azote.  ; 
for  the  first  very  much  irritates  the  nerves. 
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and  the  other  two  suspend  their  action. 
The  nervous  fluid  therefore  is  an  dement 
sui  generis,  which  exists  and  is  produced  in 
the  nerves  only  ;  hence,  like  other  elements, 
it  is  only  to  be  known  by  its  effects.  The 
pulpous  softness  of  some  nerves,  and  their 
lax  situation,  does  not  allow  them  and  the 
brain  to  act  on  the  body  and  soul  only  by 
oscillation.  Lastly,  a  tense  chord,  although 
tied,  oscillates.  The  use  of  the  nervous 
fluid  is,  1.  It  appears  to  be  an  intermediate 
substance  between  the  body  and  the  soul, 
by  means  of  which  the  latter  thinks,  per- 
ceives, and  moves  the  muscle?  subservient 
to  the  will.  Hence  the  body  acts  upon  the 
soul,  and  the  soul  upon  the  body.  2.  It 
appears  to  differ  from  the  vital,  principle ; 
for  parts  live  and  are  irritable  which  want 
nerves,  as  bones,  tendons,  plants,  and  in- 
sects. 

Nervous  principle.     See  Nervousflu.id. 
Ne'stis.       (From   v»,  neg.   and   itr&tw,  to 
eat ;    so  called  because  it  is  generally  found 
empty.)     The  jejunum. 

Kettle.,  common.     See  Urtica. 
Nettle,  dead.     See  Lamium  album. 
Nettle-rash.     See  Urticaria. 
Necrochondro'des.        (From   vtupov,  a 
sinew,  %ovfyf,  a  cartilage,  and  «<<f«,  resem- 
blance.)    A  hard  substance  between  a  sinew 
and  a  cartilage. 

NEUROLOGY.  (From  rw/w,  a  nerve, 
and  Koyo;,  a  discourse.)  The  doctrine  of  the 
nerves. 

Neurome'tores.  (From  vtupov,  a  nerve, 
and  fAtiTfa,  a  matrix.)  The  psoas  muscles 
are  so  called  by  Fallopius,  as  being  the  re- 
pository of  many  small  nerves. 

NEURO'SES.  (From  nupav,  a  nerve.) 
Nervous  diseases.  The  second  class  of 
Culleifs  nosology  is  so  called  ;  it  compre- 
hends affections  of  sense  and  motion  distur- 
bed ;  without  either  idiopathic  pyrexia,  or 
topical  diseases. 

Neuro'tica.  (From  vivpov,  a  nerve.) 
Nervous  medicines. 

Neu'rotomy.  (Neurotomia;  from  nvpov, 
a  nerve,  and  re/uvce,  to  cut.)  A  dissection 
of  the  nerves.  Also  a  puncture  of  a 
nerve. 

NEUTRAL  SALTS.  Secondary  salt?. 
Under  the  name  of  neutral  or  secondary 
salts  are  comprehended  such  matters  as  are 
composed  of  two  primitive  saline  substances 
combined  together.  They  are  called  neu- 
tral, because  they  do  not  possess  the  charac- 
ters of  acid  nor  alkaline  salts,  which  are 
primitive  salts  ;  such  are  Epsom  salts,  nitre, 
ka. 

Ne'xus.  (From  nec<o,  to  wind.)  A  com- 
plication of  substances  in  one  part,  us  the 
membrane  which  involves  the  foetus. 

NICHOLS,  Frank,  was  born  in  London, 
where  his  father  was  a  barrister,  in  1699.  Af- 
ter passing  through  the  usual  academical  ex- 
ercises at  Oxford  with  great  assiduity,  he 
chose  medicine  for  his  profession  j  and  pur- 


sued a  course  of  dissections  with  so  much  di- 
ligence and  perseverance,  as  to  render  hint- 
self  highly  skilful  in  this  branch  of  his  art. 
Hence  he  was  chosen  reader  of  anatomy  in 
the  university,  where  he  used  his  utmost 
endeavours  to  introduce  a  zeal  for  this  pur- 
suit, and  obtained  a  high  reputation.  At 
the  close  of  his  course  he  made  a  short  trial 
of  practice  in  Cornwall,  and  subsequent- 
ly paid  a  visit  to  the  principal  schools  of 
France  and  Italy.  On  his  return  he  re- 
sumed his  anatomical  and  physiological 
lectures  in  London,  which  were  frequented, 
not  only  by  students  from  the  universities, 
but  also  by  many  surgeons,  apothecaries, 
and  others.  In  1728,  he  was  chosen  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  which  he 
communicated  several  papers,  and  shortly 
after  he  received  his  doctor's  degree  at  Ox- 
ford, and  became  a  Fellow  of  the  College 
of  Physicians.  In  1734,  he  was  appointed 
to  read  the  G  ulstonian  lectures,  and  chose 
the  Heart  and  Circulation  for  his  subjects. 
In  1743,  he  married  one  of  the  daughters  of 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Mead.  About  five  years 
alter  he  was  appointed  lecturer  on  surgery 
to  the  college,  and  began  his  course  with  a 
learned  and  elegant  dissertation  on  the 
"  Anima  Medica,"  which  was  afterward 
published.  On  the  death  of  Sir  Hans 
Sloane  in  1753,  Dr.  Nichols  was  appointed 
his  successor  as  one  of  the  King's  physi- 
cians ;  which  office  he  held  till  the  death  of 
his  Majesty  seven  years  after.  To  a  second 
edition  of  the  treatise  "  De  Anima  Medica," 
in  1772,  he  added  a  dissertation  "DeMotu 
Cordis  et  Sanguinis  in  Homine  nato  et  non 
nato."  Weary  at  length  with  his  profes- 
sion, and  wishing  to  superintend  the  educa- 
tion of  his  son  at  Oxford,  he  removed  t« 
that  city  :  and  when  the  study  of  the  law 
recalled  his  son  to  London,  the  doctor  took  a 
house  at  Epsom,  where  he  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  literary  retirement. 
He  died  in  1778. 

NICKEL.  It  is  to  Cronsiedt  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  discovery  of  this  metal  ; 
though  the  substance  from  which  he  ex- 
tracted it  was  known  in  the  year  1694. 
Cronstedt  proved  it  to  be  a  peculiar  metal 
in  the  year  1751.  Nickel  is  found  in  na- 
ture generally  in  the  metallic  state,  more 
rarely  in  that  of  an  oxyde.  Its  ores  have  a 
coppery  red  colour,  generally  covered  more 
or  less,  with  a  greenish-gray  efflorescence. 
The  most  abundant  ore  is  that  termed  sul- 
phuret  of  nickel,  or  kvpfernickel,  which  is  a 
compound  of  nickel,  arsenic,  sulphuret  of 
iron,  and  sometimes  cobalt  and  copper. 
This  ore  occurs  either  massive,  or  dissemi- 
nated, but  never  crystallized  ;  it  is  of  a  cop- 
per colour,  sometimes  yellowish,  white,  or 
gray.  It  exists  also  combined  with  oxygen, 
and  a  little  carbonic  acid,  in  what  is  called 
native  oxide  of  nickel  (nickel  ochre ;)  it  then 
has  an  earthy  appearance,  and  is  very  friable ; 
it  is  found  coating  kvpfernickel,  and  se^ni? 
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lo  originate  from  the  decomposition  of  this 
orc.  It  is  found  contaminated  with  iron  in 
the  mineral  substance  called  martial  nickel ; 
this  native  combination,  when  fresh  broken. 
has  a  lamellated  texture  ;  when  exposed  to 
the  air  it  soon  turns  black,  and  sometimes 
exhibits  thin  rhomboidnl  plates  placed  irre- 
gularly over  each  other.  It  is  also  found 
united  to  arsenic,  cobalt,  and  alumine  in 
the  ore,  called  aneniultof  nickel. 

Properties. — Nickel,  when  free  from  he- 
terogeneous substances,  is  of  a  pale  flesh 
colour.  When  fresh  broken,  it  has  a  strong 
lustre.  It  has  a  fine-grained  compact  tex- 
ture, and  cun  be  a  little  flattened  by  ham- 
mering, similar  to  cast  iron.  It  leaves  a 
trace  when  rubbed  upon  the  polished  sur- 
face of  a  hard  stone.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
between  8  and  9.  It  is  magnetic  likeiron. 
Mr.  Chenevix  once  alleged  the  contrary  ; 
but  afterward  ascertained,  that  the  pre- 
sence of  arsenic  had  destroyed  the  magnetic. 
quality.  It  requires  a  very  intense  heat  for 
fusion.  When  exposed  for  a  Long  time  to 
a  humid  atmosphere,  its  surface  becomes 
gradually  covered  with  an  oxydc  of  a  green- 
ish hue ;  this  takes  place,  likewise,  and  more 
rapidly,  when  heated  in  contact  with  air. 
When  fused  with  borax,  it  produces  a  glass 
of  a  hyacinth  colour.  It  unites  with  phos- 
phorus, by  fusion,  and  forms  with  it  a  phos- 
phuret  which  is  very  fusible,  white,  and  in 
brilliant  needles.  With  sulphur  it  forms,  by 
fusion,  a  hard  yellow  mass,  with  small  bril- 
liant facets.  Sulphuric  acid,  assisted  by 
heat,  dissolves  it.  Nitric  acid  acts  on  it 
more  readily.  Muriatic  acid,  when  heated 
on  it,  likewise  dissolves  part  of  it.  Boracic 
and  phosphoric  acids  seem  to  have  little  or 
no  action  on  nickel.  It  readily  unites  with 
gold,  and  renders  that  metal  white  and 
brittle.  It  likewise  fuses  with  platina,  sil- 
ver, and  bismuth.  It  does  not  alloy  with 
mercury.  It  is  easily  oxydized  by  the 
nitrate  and  the  hypcroxy muriate  of  pot- 
ash. 

Methods  of  obtaining-  Nickel. — To  obtain 
nickel,  the  ore  is  first  roasted,  in  order  to 
free  it  from  sulphur  and  arsenic  ;  it  is  then 
changed  into  a  greenish  oxyde.  This  oxyde 
is  mixed  with  two  or  three  parts  of  black 
flux.  The  mixture  is  put  into  a  crucible, 
and,  being  covered  with  decrepitated  mu- 
riate of  soda,  it  is  brought  to  the  state  of 
fusion,  by  the  strongest  heat  of  a  smith's 
forge. 

When  the  crucible  is  broken,  there  is 
found  at  the  bottom,  under  brown,  black- 
ish, and  sometime?  blue  scoria,  a  button 
of  a  yellowish  white  colour,  equal  in  weight 
to  a  tenth,  a  fifth,  and  even  a  half  of  the 
ore  employed.  This  metal,  however,  is  still 
far  from  being  pure. 

In  order  to  purify  it,  the  button  obtained 

is  again  broken  into  small  pieces,  strongly 

heated,  and   then    digested    with    its   own 

-  of  concentrated  sulphurie  acid,  an.* 
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distilled  to  dryness.  The  dry  DO 
solved  in  water,  and  filtered.  This  solution, 
in  general  deposites  crystals  of  arsenic,  and 
finally  affords  dark  green  crystals  of  sul- 
phate of  nickel.  This  sulphate  is  re 
solved  in  water,  and  decomposed  by  carbo- 
nate of  potash.  The  precipitate  is  dissolved 
in  liquid  ammonia  ;  the  blue  solution  leaves 
a  residuum  which  is  filtered  off,  and  the  fil- 
tered solution  saturated  with  nitric  acid. 
The  nickel  is  then  precipitated  in  the  form 
of  a  grayish  green  powder,  by  carbonate  of 
potash.  From  this  oxyde  the  metallic  nickel 
is  obtainable  by  exposing  it  to  heat,  when 
made  into  a  mass  with  oil  and  a  little  char- 
coal powder. 

The  following  is  the  method  of  Mr. 
Chenevix.  "  Take  the  native  sulphuret  of 
nickel,  reduce  it  to  powder,  and  roast  it  in 
contact  with  charcoal  powder  over  a  gentle 
fire.  When  no  more  fumes  arise,  pour 
then  nitric  acid  over  it,  and  dissolve  it  by 
heat  in  a  Florence  flask.  Decant  the  solu- 
tion, filter  it  through  bibulous  paper,  and 
evaporate  it  to  dryness  in  a  glass  basin. 
Dissolve  the  nitrate  of  nickel  in  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  distilled  water,  and  decompose 
it  by  the  addition  of  the  strongest  liquid 
ammonia,  taking  care  to  add  it  in  excess. 
The  oxyde  of  nickel  and  cobalt  will  thus  be 
re-dissolved;  then  let  the  solution  stand 
undisturbed  till  a  precipitate  again  ensues. 
The  solution  must  then  be  evaporated ;  it 
becomes  blue  during  this  process,  by  the  pre- 
cipitation of  the  cobalt  which  should  be  sepa- 
rated, and  the  evaporation  be  then  continued 
to  dryness  ;  the  residue  will  be  pure  oxyde 
of  nickel. 

In  order  to  reduce  this  oxyde  to  the  me- 
tallic state,  let  it  be  made  into  a  p&o,s  with 
oil,  mix  it  with  about  three  parts  of  black 
(lux,  and  put  it  into  a  crucible,  covering  it 
with  borax  and  muriate  of  soda,  and  heat 
the  crucible  violently  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
in  a  forge,  a  button  will  then  be  obtained, 
which  is  pure  nickel. 

Nico'chorus.  (From  vim,  victory,  and 
Qi;.u>,  to  bear,  so  called  because  victors  were 
crowned  with  it.)     A  kind  of  ivy. 

MCOTIA'NA.  (From  Mr.  Nicott,  who 
first  brought  it  into  Europe.)     Tobacco. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genu.';  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Pentandria.  Or- 
der, Monogynia. 

2.  The  former  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the 
officinal  tobacco. 

Nicotia'na  America'na.  American  or 
Virginian  tobacco.     See  Nicotiana. 

Nicotia'jva  mi'nor.  See  Nicotiana  rus- 
tic a. 

Nicotia'na  ru'stica.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  English  tobacco.  Nicotiana  mi- 
nor. Priapcia.  Hyoscyamus  luttus.  This 
plant  is  much  weaker  than  the  Virginian  to- 
bacco, the  leaves  are  chiefly  used  to  smoke 
i.  though   they   promise,  fr,,m 
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in  vie  gentle  operation,  to  be  a  safer  remedy 
in  some  cases  than  the  former. 

Nicotia'na  taba'cum.    The  systematic 

name  of  the  tobacco-plant.  Pttum,  by 
the  Indians,  Tabacum.  Hyoscyamus  Pei~u- 
vianus.  Picelt.  The  Virginian  tobacco. 
Nicotiana  tabacum;  foliis  lanceolato-ovatis 
sessilibus  decurrmtibus  florentibus  acutis,  of 
Linnaeus,  is  the  plant  employed  medicinally. 
It  is  a  very  active  narcotic  and  sternutatory. 
A  decoction  of  the  leaves  is  much  esteemed 
in  some  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  is  by  some 
said  to  be  a  specific  against  the  itch.  The 
fumes  and  the  decoction  are  employed  in 
obstinate  constipations  of  the  bowels,  and 
very  frequently  "with  success;  it  is  necessary, 
however,  to  caution  the  practitioner  against 
an  effect  mostly  produced  by  its  exhibition, 
namely,  syncope,  with  cold  sweats;  and,  in 
some  instances,  death. 

NIGE'LLA.  (Quasi  nigrclla,  from  niger, 
black,  so  named  from  its  black  seed.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Polyandria.  Or- 
der, Pentagynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  plant 
called  devil-in-a-bush,  or  fennel-flower. 

Nige'i.la  sati'va.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  devil-in-a-bush.  It  was  formerly 
employed  medicinally  as  an  expectorant  and 
deobstruent,  but  is  now  deservedly  fallen 
into  disuse. 

Nigella'strum.  (From  Nigella,  fen- 
nel-flower.) Pstudcmelanthium.  Lychnis 
segetum  major.  Gcthago.  Nigella  qfficina- 
rum.  Lychnoidts  segetum.  Cockle,  an  herb 
resembling  the  nigella. 

Night-bhndntss.     See  Nyctalopia. 

MGHT-MARE.  Incubus.  Oneirody- 
nia gravans.  The  nervous  or  inJispo^t■d 
persons  are  oppressed  during  sleep  with  a 
heavy  pressing  sensation  on  the  chest,  by 
which  respiration  is  impeded,  or  the  circu- 
lation of  blood  intercepted,  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  to  threaten  suffocation.  Frightful 
ideas  are  recollected  on  waking,  which  oc- 
cupied the  dreaming  mind.  Frequent  at- 
tempts are  made  to  cry  out,  but  often  with- 
out effect,  and  the  horrors  and  agitations 
felt  by  the  patient  are  inexpressibly  fright- 
ful. The  sensations  generally  originate  in 
a  large  quantity  of  wind,  or  indigestible 
matter  in  the  stomach  of  supper-eaters, 
which,  pressing  the  stomach  against  the 
diaphragm,  impede  respiration,  or  render  it 
?hort  and  convulsed.  Inflated  intestines 
may  likewise  produce  similar  effects,  or 
mental  perturbations. 

There  is  another  species  of  night-mure 
mentioned  by  authors,  which  has  a  more 
dangerous  tendency;  and  this  arises  from 
an  impeded  circulation  of  blood  in  the 
lungs,  when  lymg  down,  or  too  great  re- 
laxation of  the  heart,  and  its  impelling 
powers.  Epilepsy,  apoplexy,  or  sudden 
death,  are  sometimes  among  the  conse- 
<iucnce«  of  this  specie?  of   disturbed  steep, 


Polypi  in  the  large  vessels,  aneurisms,  wa- 
ter in  the  pleura,  pericardium,  or  lungs, 
empyema,  Sic.  are  among  the  most  dan- 
gerous causes.     See  Oneirodynia. 

Nightshade,  American.  See  Phytolacca 
decandria. 

Nightshade,  deadly.  See  Atropa  bella- 
donna. 

Nightshade,  garden.  See  Solanum  ni- 
grum . 

Nightshade,  Palestine.  See  Solanum 
sanctum. 

Nightshade,  woody.  See  Solanum  dnlca- 
mam. 

Nigri'ties.  (From  niger,  black.)  A 
caries  is  called  nigritcs  ossium,  a  blackne^ 
of  the  bone. 

Ni'hiixm  a'lbum.  A  name  formerly 
given  to  the  flowers,  or  oxyde  of  zinc. 

Ni'wzi   ra'dix.     See  Siumninsi. 

Nl'ifZlN.     See  Slum  ninsi. 

NIPPLE.  The  small  projecting  portion 
in  the  middle  of  the  breasts  of  men  and  wo- 
men. It  is  much  larger  in  the  latter,  and 
has  several  openings  in  it,  the  excretory 
ducts  of  the  lacteal  glands. 

Nipph-icort.     See  Lapsana. 

NITEASv  (From  nitrum,  nitre.)  A 
nitrate  ;  a  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
nitric  acid  and  different  bases,  as  the  nitrate 
of  potash,  soda,  silver,  Sic. 

Ni'tras  ammo'kle.  Alkali  volatile  ni- 
tralum.  Sal  ammoniums  nilrosus.  Ammo- 
nia nitrata.  A  salt  composed  of  the  acid  of 
nitre  and  ammonia,  the  virtues  of  which 
are  irritating,  diuretic,  and  deobstruent; 
externally,  it  is  resolvent  and  sialagogue. 

Ni'tras  argkati.  See  Argenti  ul- 
tras. 

Ni'tras   pota'ss.e.     See  Nitre. 

Ni'tras  pota'ssje  fu'scs.  Sal  prunel- 
la. Nitrum  tabulatum.  This  salt,  besides 
the  nitric  acid  and  potash,  contains  a  little 
sulphuric  acid. 

Ni'tras  so'd>e.  Alkali  minerale  nitra- 
tum.  Nitrum  cubicu m.  Its  virtues  are  simi- 
lar to  those  of  nitrate  of  potash,  for  which  it 
may  be  safely  substituted. 

Nitrate  of  potash.     See  Nitre. 

Nitrate  of  silvi.r.     See  Argenti  nitras. 

NITRE,  Xflpov.  Nitrum.  Potassa>  ?d- 
trus.  SalpdrtB.  Alaurat.  Algali.  Alac. 
Baurack.  Acusto.  lialinilrum.  Saltpetre. 
A  perfect  neutral  salt,  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  nitric  acid  with  the  vegetable  alkali, 
thence  called  nitrate  of  potash.  Its  taste  is 
cooling,  and  it  does  not  alter  the  colour  of 
the  syrup  of  violets.  Nitre  exists  in  large 
quantities  in  the  earth,  and  is  continually 
formed  in  inhabited  places ;  it  is  found 
in  Teat  quantities  upon  walls  which  are 
sheltered  from  the  rain.  It  is  of  great  use 
in  the  arts  ;  it  is  the  principal  ingredient 
in  gunpowder ;  and  burned  with  different 
proportion  of  tartar,  forms  the  substances 
called  fluxes.  It  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  medicine,  as  a  febrifuge,  dime- 
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tic,  and  antiphlogistic  remedy,  in  doses  oj 
from  five  to  twenty  grain?. 

NITRIC  A  C  ID.  Aridum  nitricum. 
The  London  College  direct?  this  acid  to  be 
made  by  distilling  equal  parts,  by  weight,  of 
dried  nitrate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid. 
We  are  directed  to  take  two  pounds  of  each, 
mix  them  in  a  glass  retort,  then  distil  the 
nitric  acid  in  a  sand  bath,  as  long  as  a  red 
vapour  arises ;  lastly,  having  added  to  the 
acid  first  distilled  an  ounce  more  of  dry  ni- 
trate of  potash,  distil  the  nitric  acid  again 
in  a  similar  manner. 

The  specific  gravitv  of  nitric  acid  is  to 
that  of  water,  as  1.500  to  1.000.  A  fluid 
ounce,  diluted  with  water,  ought  to  dissolve 
of  a  lump  of  lime-stone  immersed  therein 
one  ounce. 

This  acid,  undiluted,  is  a  powerful  caustic, 
and  is  sometimes  employed  as  such  by 
surgeons  to  destroy  fungous  excrescences. 
Very  much  diluted,  it  is  exhibited  internally 
as  a  tonic  and  antiseptic  in  the  cure  of  typhoid 
fevers,  scurvy,  syphiloid  diseases,  and  other 
cachexies. 

jXitric  oxyde  of  Mercury,  free  Hydrargyri 
nitrico-oxydum. 

NITRICO-OXYDUM  IIYDRA'RG  Y  III. 
See  Hydrar^irri  nitrico-oxydum. 

NITROGEN.  (From  w7/>sv,  nitre,  and 
ymace,  to  generate  ;  so  called  because  it  is 
the  generator  of  nitre.)  Azote.  Alkali- 
gen.  A  simple  body,  very  abundant  in  na- 
ture, though  not  producible  alone,  or  in  an 
insulated  state.  It  is  not  distinctly  percep- 
tible to  the  human  senses,  however  aided  by 
instruments.  We  know  it  only  in  its  com- 
bination. But  the  reality  of  its  existence 
is  unquestionable ;  since  we  can  mark  its 
passage  out  of  one  combination  into  another  ; 
since  we  know  the  laws  of  chemical  attrac- 
tion to  which  it  is  subject ;  since  we  discern 
the  precise  character  of  those  simple  sub- 
stances with  which  it  is  combinable,  and 
can  distinguish  the  nature  of  the  new 
compounds  which  the  combination  produ- 
ces. The  separate  existence  and  peculiar 
nature  of  this  substance  were  first  disco- 
vered by  Dr.  Rutherford.  It  is  the  radical 
principle  of  our  atmospheric  air,  and 
some  other  gaseous  substances,  and  forms  a 
constituent  part  of  animal  and  many  vege- 
table substances.  It  is  a  component  part 
of  the  nitric  acid, and  of  ammonia.  It  has 
been  considered  as  an  alkalizing  principle, 
in  opposition  to  oxygen,  which,  as  we  have 
noticed  before,  is  the  principle  of  acidity. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  combinations 
into  which  nitrogen  is  known  to  enter,  is 
that  which  takes  place  between  it  and  light 
and  caloric.  The  compound  thus  produced 
is  called 

NITROGEN  GAS. 
Phlogisticated   air.     Azotic  gas.      Mephitic 
air.     Mofette. 

Properties.     Nitrogen  gas,  cr  azotic  gas, 
is  also  called,  i«  not  Jiossessfed  of  any 


remarkable  property  capable  of  characleri* 

zing  it  -,  but  is  principally  distinguished  by 
certain  negative  qualities,  namely,  it  is  ex- 
tremely hurtful  to  respiration,  and  quickly 
kills  animals.  Hants  thrive  and  even 
flourish  in  it.  It  has  no  sensible  taste.  It 
neither  reddens  blue  vegetable  colours  nor 
precipitates  lime,  or  bar)  tic  water.  Its 
weight  is  to  common  air,  as  about  .972  to 
1.000.  No  combustible  substance  burns  in 
nitrogen  gas  ;  but  it  is  capable  of  an  imper- 
fect combustion  in  combination  with  oxygen 
gas  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  el 
trie  spark.  It  is  not  absorbable  by  water.  It 
is  capable  of  dissolving  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
and  charcoal  in  minute  quantities.  It  unites 
to  hydrogen  under  certain  conditions,  and 
constitutes  with  it  ammonia.  When  uni- 
ted to  oxygen  in  different  proportions,  it  pro- 
duces atmospheric  air,  gazeous  oxyde  of 
azote  or  nitrogen,  nitrous  gas,  nitrous  acid, 
and  nitric  acid.  It  is  a  component  part  of 
all  animal  substances,  and  communicates  to 
them  their  most  distinctive  characters.  It 
was  discovered  by  Dr.  Rutherford,  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

Nitrogen  gas  has  been  found  by  Priestley 
in  the  Hath  waters,  and  by  Dr.  1'earson  in 
the  Huxton  waters. 

.Methods  of  obtaining  Nitrogen  Gas. — 
Nitrogen  gas  may  be  obtained  by  various 
means.  For  instance,  it  has  been  long 
since  ascertained  that  air,  which  has  served 
the  purposes  of  combustion  and  respiration, 
is  no  longer  proper  for  these  uses.  Chemists 
have  availed  themselves  of  this  circum- 
stance in  order  to  obtain  nitrogen  gas  in  the 
following  manner. 

1 .  Make  a  quantity  of  sulphuret  of  potash, 
or  sulphuret  of  iron,  into  a  paste  with 
water,  and  place  the  mixture  in  a  saucer  or 
plate  over  water,  on  a  stand  raised  above 
the  fluid;  then  invert  over  it  ajar  or  bell- 
glass,  and  allow  this  to  stand  for  a  few 
days.  The  air  contained  in  the  bell-glass 
will  gradually  diminish,  as  will  appear 
from  the  ascent  of  the  water,  until  only 
about  three-fourths  of  its  original  bulk  re- 
main. 

When  no  further  diminution  takes  place, 
the  vessel  containing  the  sulphuret  must  be 
removed,  and  the  remaining  air  will  be 
found  to  be  nitrogen  gas. 

In  this  experiment,  the  moistened  sulphu- 
ret of  potash  or  iron  has  a  great  affinity  to 
oxygen  ;  it  attracts  and  separates  it  from  the 
atmospheric  air,  and  the  nitrogen  gas  is  left 
behind  :  the  sulphur  is,  during  the  experi- 
ment, converted  into  sulphuric  acid,  which 
unites  to  the  alkali,  and  forms  sulphate  of 
potash  ;  or  where  sulphuret  of  iron  is  used, 
the  metal  being  oxydized  at  the  same  time, 
liate  of  iron  is  formed.  The  water 
with  which  the  sulphuret  is  moistened  like- 
wise undergoes  a  decomposition.  Sec  Eudi- 
otnetrv. 

<  n  ga=  may  likewise  be  obtained 
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animal  substances.  For  this 
purpose,  cut  a  piece  of  lean  muscular 
flesh  into  small  pieces,  introduce  them  into 
a  retort,  and  pour  over  them  weak  nitric 
ai  id.  If  Hie  heat  of  a  lamp  be  then  gently 
applied,  the  gas  will  be  speedily  obtained; 
for  all  animal  substances  are  composed  ol 
nitrogen,  with  carbon,  hydrogen,  or  oxygen  ; 
and  on  adding  nitric  acid  in  this  way,  the 
equilibrium  of  the  respective  affinities  is 
destroyed,  the  nitrogen  gas  becoming  sepa- 
rated. 

The  fibrous  part  of  animal  matter  is 
that  which  affords  the  most  nitrogen  gas  ; 
uext  to  this  all  the  concretive  parts,  such  as 
the  clot  of  blood;  next  to  that  albumi- 
nous matter,  such  as  the  serum  and  the 
white  of  eggs  ;  gelatinous  substances  afford 
the  least. 

3.  Nitrogen  gas  may  likewise  be  ob- 
tained by  causing  oxymuriatic  acid  gas  to 
be  received  in  a  vessel  containing  liquid 
ammonia;  for  ammonia  consists  of  hydrogen 
and  nitrogen.  The  hydrogen  of  the  am- 
monia unites  to  the  oxygen  of  the  oxy- 
muriatic acid,  and  forms  water,  heat  is 
evolved,  the  nitrogen  becomes  free,  and  the 
oxymuriatic  acid  becomes  converted  into 
simple  muriatic  acid. 

NITROGEN,  GASEOUS  OXYDE  OF. 
This  combination  of  nitrogen  and  oxy- 
gen was  formerly  called  the  dephlogisti- 
cated  nitrous  gas,  but  now  gaseous  oxyde 
of  nitrogen  or  nitrous  oxyde.  It  was  first 
discovered  by  Priestley.  Its  nature  and  pro- 
perties have  since  been  investigated  (though 
not  very  accurately)  by  a  society  of  Dutch 
chemists. 

Professor  Davy  has  examined  with  un- 
common accuracy  the  formation  and  pro- 
perties of  all  the  substances  concerned  in  its 
production.  He  has  detected  the  sources  of 
error  in  the  experiments  of  Priestley,  and 
the  Dutch  chemists,  and  to  him  we  are 
indebted  for  a  thorough  knowledge  of  this 
gas.  We  shall,  therefore,  exhibit  the  phi- 
losophy of  this  gaseous  fluid  as  we  find  it 
in  his  researches  concerning  the  nitrous 
oxyde. 

Properties. — It  exist?  in  the  form  of  a  per- 
manent gas.  A  candle  burns  with  a  bril- 
liant (lame  and  crackling  noise  in  it  ;  before 
its  extinction  the  white  inner  flame  becomes 
surrounded  with  a  blue  one.  Phosphorus 
introduced  into  it,  in  a  state  of  actual  in- 
flammation, burns  with  increased  splendour, 
as  in  oxygen  gas.  Sulphur  introduced  into 
it  when  binning  with  a  feeble  blue  flame  is 
instantly  extinguished  :  but  when  in  a  state 
of  mid  inflammation,  it  burns  with  a  rose- 
coloured  flu  mo.  Ignited  charcoal  burns  in  it 
more  brilliantly  than  in  atmospheric  air. 
Iron  wire,  with  a  small  piece  of  wood  affixed 
to  it,  when  inflamed,  and  introduced  into  a 
el  filled  with  this  gas.  burns  vehemently, 
and  throws   out  bright    scintillating    sparks. 


No  combustible  body,  however,  burns  in  it. 
unless  it  be  previously  brought  to  a  state  of 
vivid  inflammation.     Hence  sulphur  may  be 
melted,  and  even  sublimed  in  it,  phosphorus 
may  be  liquefied  in  it  without  undergoing 
combustion,      Nitrous    oxyde  is   pretty  ra- 
pidly   absorbed   by    water    that    has    been 
boiled  ;  a  quantity  of  gas  equal  to   rather 
more  than  half  the   bulk  of  the  water  may 
be  thus  made  to  disappear,   the  water  ac- 
quires a  sweetish  taste,  but  its  other  proper- 
ties do  not  differ  perceptibly  from  common 
water.     The  whole  of  the  gas  may  be  ex- 
pelled  again  by  heat.     It   does   not  change 
blue  vegetable  colours.     It  has  a  distinctly 
sweet  taste,  and  a  faint  but  agreeable  odour. 
It  undergoes  no  diminution  when  mingled 
with  oxygen  or  nitrous  gas.       Most  of  the 
liquid    inflammable    bodies,  such  as    ether, 
alcohol,  volatile  and  fat   oils,  absorb  it  ra- 
pidly and  in   great   quantity.     Acids  exert 
but  little  action  on  it.     The  affinity  of  the 
neutro-saline  solutions  for  gaseous  oxyde  of 
nitrogen  is  very  feeble.     Green  muriate  and 
green  sulphate  of  iron,  whether  holding  ni- 
trous gas   in   solution,    or   not,  do    not   act 
upon  it.     None  of  the  gases  when  mingled 
with    it,   suffer   any    perceptible  change    at 
common  temperatures  ;  the  muriatis  and  sul- 
phurous acid  gases  excepted,  which  under- 
go a  slight  expansion.      Alkalis  freed  from 
carbonic  acid,  exposed  in  the   dry   or  solid 
form,  have   no   action  upon   it ;    they  may, 
however,  be  made  to  combine  with  it  in  the 
nascent    state,    and  then    constitute    saline 
compounds  of  a    peculiar    nature.      These 
combinations  deflagrate   when   heated  with 
charcoal,    and    are    decomposed    by  acids  ; 
the  gaseous  oxyde  of  nitrogen  being  disen- 
gaged.    It    undergoes  no  change  whatever 
from  the  simple  effect  of  light.     The  action 
of  the  electric  spark,  for  a  long  while  conti- 
nued, converts    it  into  a  gas,  analogous  to 
atmospheric  air  and  nitrous  acid  ;  the  same 
is  the  case  when  it  is  made  to  pass  through 
an  ignited  earthen  tube.     It   explodes  with 
hydrogen  in  a  variety  of  proportions,  at.  very 
high  temperatures ;  for  instance,  when  elec- 
tric sparks  are   made  to   pass   through  the 
mixture.       Sulphuretted,   heavy,  and  light 
carburetted   hydrogen    gases,     and  gaseous 
oxide  of  carbon  likewise  burn  with  it  when 
a  strong  red  heat  is  applied.     100  parts  by 
weight  of  nitrous  oxyde,    contain   36.7  of 
oxygen  and    63.3  of  nitrogen;     100  cubic; 
inches  weigh  50  grains  at  55°  temperature 
and  30  inches  atmospheric  pressure.     Ani- 
mals, when    wholly    confined    in    gaseous 
oxyde   of  nitrogen,  give  no  signs  of  uneasi- 
ness for  some  moments,  but  they  soon  be- 
come restless  and  then  die.     When  gaseous 
oxyde  of  nitrogen  is  mingled  with  atmos- 
pheric air,  and  then  received  into  the  lungs, 
it  generates  highly  pleasurable   sensations  ; 
the  effects  it  produces  on  the  animal  system 
are    eminently    distinguished     from    every 
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other  chemical  agent.  It  excites  every  fibre 
to  action,  and  rouses  the  faculties  of  the 
mind,  inducing  a  state  of  great  exhilaration, 
an  irresistible  propensity  to  laughter,  a  rapid 
flow  of  vivid  ideas,  and  unusual  vigour  and 
fitness  for  muscular  exertions,  in  some  re- 
spects resembling  those  attendant  on  the 
pleasantest  period  of  intoxication,  without 
any  subsequent  languor,  depression  of  the 
nervous  energy,  or  disagreeable  feelings ; 
but  more  generally  followed  by  vigour,  and 
a  pleasurable  disposition  to  exertion,  which 
gradually  subsides. 

Such  are  the  properties  that  characterize 
the  nitrous  oxyde. 

The  Dutch  chemists  and  some  French 
and  German  philosophers  assert  that  it  can- 
not be  respired;  that  burning  phosphorus, 
sulphur,  and  charcoal  are  extinguished  in  it, 
&c.  It  is  probable  they  did  not  examine  it 
in  a  state  of  purity,  for  it  is  otherwise  diffi- 
cult to  account  for  these  and  many  other 
erroneous  opinions. 

Methods  of  obtaining  gaseous  oxyde  of  ni- 
trogen.— Gaseous  oxyde  of  nitrogen  is  pro- 
duced when  substances,  having  a  strong 
affinity  with  oxygen,  are  brought  into  con- 
tact with  nitric  acid,  or  with  nitrous  gas. 
It  may  therefore  be  obtained  by  various  pro- 
cesses, in  which  nitrous  gas  or  nitric  acid 
i9  decomposed  by  substances  capable  of 
attracting  the  greater  part  of  their  oxygen. 
The  most  commodious  and  expeditious, 
as  well  as  cheapest  mode  of  obtaining 
it,  is  by  decomposing  nitrate  of  ammonia, 
at  a  certain  temperature,  in  the  following 
manner  : — 

Introduce  into  a  glass  retort  some  pure 
nitrate  of  ammonia,  and  apply  the  heat  of 
an  ArgamTs  lamp,  the  salt  will  soon  liquefy, 
and,  when  it  begins  to  boil,  gas  will  be 
evolved.  Increase  the  heat  gradually  till 
the  body  and  neck  of  the  retort  become 
filled  with  a  semi-transparent  milky  white 
vapour.  In,  this  state  the  temperature  of 
the  fused  nitrate  is  between  340°  and  480°. 
After  ihr'  d  on  h'iu  proceeded  for  a 


few  minutes,  so  that  the  gas  evolved  quickly 
enlarges  the  flame  of  a  tuper  held  near  the 
orifice  of  the  retort,  it  may  be  collected 
over  water,  care  being  taken  during  the 
whole  process,  never  to  suffer  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  fused  nitrate  to  rise  above  500° 
Fahr.  which  may  easily  be  judged  of,  from 
the  density  of  the  vapours  in  the  retort,  and 
from  the  quiet  ebullition  of  the  fused  nitrate ; 
for  if  the  heat  be  increased  beyond  this  point, 
the  vapours  in  the  retort  acquire  a  reddish 
and  more  transparent  appearance  ;  and  the 
fused  nitrate  begins  to  rise  and  occupy 
twice  the  bulk  it  did  before.  The  nitrous 
oxyde,  after  its  generation,  is  allowed  to 
stand  over  water,  for  at  least  six  hours,  and 
is  then  fit  for  respiration  or  other  experi- 
ments. 

Explanation. — Nitrate  of  ammonia  con- 
sists of  nitric  acid  and  ammonia  ;  nitric  acid 
is  composed  of  nitrous  gas  and  oxygen  ;  and 
ammonia  consists  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen. 
At  a  temperature  of  about  480°  the  attrac- 
tions of  hydrogen  for  nitrogen  in  ammonia, 
and  that  of  nitrous  gas  for  oxygen  in  nitric 
acid,  are  diminished :  while,  on  the  contrary, 
the  attractions  of  the  hydrogen  of  ammonia 
for  the  oxygen  of  the  nitric  acid,  anil  that  of 
the  nitrogen  of  the  ammonia  for  the  nitrous 
gas  of  the  nitric  acid,  are  increased;  hence 
all  the  former  affinities  are  broken,  and  new 
ones  produced,  namely,  the  hydrogen  of 
the  ammonia  attracts  the  oxygen  of  the 
nitric  acid,  the  jresult  of  which  is  water ;  the 
nitrogen  of  the  ammonia  combines  with  the 
liberated  nitrous  gas,  and  forms  nitrous 
oxyde.  The  water  and  nitrous  oxyde  pro- 
duced probably  exist  in  biniary  combination 
in  the  aeriform  state,  at  the  temperature  of 
the  decomposition. 

Such  is  the  philosophy  of  the  production 
of  gaseous  oxyde  of  nitrogen,  by  decompo- 
sing nitrate  of  ammonia  at  that  temperature, 
given  by  Davy. 

To  illustrate  this  complicated  play  of  af- 
finity more  fully,  the  following  sketch  may 
not  be  deemed  superfluous. 
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i  Diagram  exhibiting  the  production  of  Gaseous  Oxyde  of  Nitrogen,  by  decomposing  Nitrate 
of  Ammonia,  at  480°  Fah. 
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Ammonia. 

Professor  Davy  has  likewise  pointed  out, 
that,  when  the  heat  employed  for  decom- 
posing; nitrate  of  ammonia  is  raised  above 
the  before  stated  temperature,  another  play 
of  affinities  takes  place,  the  attractions  of 
nitrogen  and  hydrogen  for  each  other  and 
of  oxygen  for  nitrous  gas  are  still  more  di- 
minished, whilst  that  of  nitrogen  for  nitrous 
gas  is  totally  destroyed,  and  that  of  hydro- 
gen for  oxygen  increased  to  a  greater  extent. 
A  new  attraction  likewise  takes  place, 
namely,  that  of  nitrous  gas  for  nitric  acid  to 
form  nitrous  acid  vapour,  and  a  new  arrange- 
ment of  principles  is  rapidly  produced :  the 
nitrogen  of  the  ammonia  having  no  affinity 
for  any  of  the  single  principles  at  this  tem- 
perature, enters  into  no  binary  compound  ; 
the  oxygen  of  the  nitric  acid  forms  water 
with  the  hydrogen,  and  the  nitrous  gas 
combines  with  the  nitric  acid  to  form  nitrous 
acid  vapour. 

All  these  substances  most  probably  exist 
iu  combination,  at  the  temperature  of  their 
production;  and  at  a  lower  temperatjr 
assume  the  form  of  nitrous  acid,  nitrous 
gas,  nitrogen,  and  water ;  and  hence  we 
sec  the  necessity  of  not  heating  the  nitrate 
of  ammonia  above  the  before-stated  tempe- 
rature. 

On  account  of  the  rapid  absorption  of 
gaseous  oxyde  of  nitrogen  by  water,  it  is 
economical  to  preserve  the  fluid  which  has 
been  used  to  confine  this  gas,  and  to  make 
use  of  it  for  collecting  other  quantities  of 
it.  In  order  to  hasten  its  production,  the 
nitrate  of  ammonia  may  be  previously  freed 


from  its  water  of  crystallization  by  gently 
fusing  it  in  a  glass  or  Wedgwood's  basin  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  then  keeping  it  for  use 
in  a  well-stopped  bottle. 

2.  Nitrous  oxyde  may  likewise  be  ob- 
tained by  exposing  common  nitrous  gas  to 
alkaline  sulphites,  particularly  to  sulphite 
of  potash  containing  its  full  quantity  of 
water  of  crystallization.  The  nitrous  oxyde 
produced  from  nitrous  gas  by  sulphite  of 
potash  has  all  the  properties  of  that  gene- 
rated from  the  decomposition  of  nitrate  of 
ammonia. 

The  conversion  of  nitrous  gas  into  ni- 
trous oxyde,  by  these  bodies,  depends  on 
the  abstraction  of  a  portion  of  its  oxygen 
by  the  greater  affinity  of  the  sulphite  pre- 
sented to  it.  The  nitrogen  and  remaining 
oxygen  assume  a  more  condensed  state  of 
existence,  and  constitute  nitrous  oxyde. 

3.  Nitrous  oxyde  may  also  be  obtained 
by  mingling  together  nitrous  gas  and  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas.  The  volume  of 
gases  in  this  case  is  diminished,  sulphur  dc- 
posi  3 '  ammonia,  water,  and  nitrous  oxyde 
are  formed. 

The  change  of  principles  which  takes 
place  in  this  experiment  depends  upon  the 
combination  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  gas,  with  different  portions 
of  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  of  the  nitrous 
gas,  to  form  water  and  ammonia,  while  it 
deposites  sulphur.  The  remaining  oxygen 
and  nitrogen  being  left  in  due  proportion 
constitute  nitrous  oxyde. 

Remark. — This  singular  exertion    of 
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traction  by  a  simple  body  appears  highly 
improbable  a  priori ;  but  the  formation  of 
ammonia,  and  the  non-oxygenation  of  the 
sulphur,  elucidate  the  fact.  In  performing 
this  experiment  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  gases  should  be  rendered  as  dry  as  pos- 
sible :  for  the  presence  of  water  considerably 
retards  the  decomposition. 

4.  Nitrous  oxyde  may  also  be  produced 
by  presenting  alkaline  sulphurets  to  nitrous 
gas.  Davy  observed  that  a  solution  of  sul- 
phuret  of  strontian,  or  barytes,  answers  this 
purpose  best. 

This  decomposition  of  nitrous  gas  is  not 
solely  produced  by  the  abstraction  of  oxygen 
from  the  nitrous  gas,  to  form  sulphuric  acid. 
It  depends  equally  on  the  decomposition  of 
the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  dissolved  in  the 
solution  or  liberated  from  it.  In  this  pro- 
cess, sulphur  is  deposited  and  sulphuric  acid 
formed. 

5.  Nitrous  oxyde  is  obtained  in  many  cir- 
cumstances similar  to  those  in  which  nitrous 
gas  is  produced.  Dr.  Priestley  found  that 
nitrous  oxyde  was  evolved,  together  with 
nitrous  gas,  during  the  solution  of  iron,  tin, 
and  zinc  in  nitric  acid. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact 
rationale  of  these  processes,  for  very  com- 
plicated agencies  of  affinities  take  place. 
Either  the  nascent  hydrogen  arising  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  water  by  the  me- 
tallic substance  may  combine  with  portions 
of  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  of  the  nitrous 
gas  ;  and  thus  by  forming  water  and  ammo- 
nia, convert  it  into  nitrous  oxyde  ;  or  the 
metallic  substance  may  attract  at  the  same 
time  oxygen  from  the  water  and  nitrous  gas, 
whilst  the  nascent  hydrogen  of  the  water 
seizes  upon  a  portion  of  the  nitrogen  of  the 
nitrous  gas,  to  form  ammonia.  The  analogy 
between  this  process  and  the  decomposition 
of  nitrous  gas  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
renders  the  first  opinion  most  probable. 

Such  are  the  principal  methods  of  obtain- 
ing nitrous  oxyde.  There  are  no  reasons, 
Davy  thinks,  for  supposing  that  nitrous 
oxyde  is  formed  in  any  of  the  processes  of 
nature,  and  the  nice  equilibrium  of  affinity 
by  which  it  is  constituted  forbids  us  to  hope 
for  the  power  of  composing  it  from  its  sim- 
ple principles.  We  must  be  content  to  pro- 
duce it  artificially. 

NITRO-MURIATIC  ACID.  The  com- 
pound acid  formed  by  uniting  the  nitric 
and  muriatic  acids.  It  is  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  aqua  regia.  See  Oxy-mu- 
riatic  acid. 

NITROUS  ACID.  This  name  has 
usually  been  given  to  nitric  acid,  impreg- 
nated with  nitrous  gas,  to  which  it  owes  its 
colour  ;  for  pure  nitric  acid  is  colourless. 

The  common  mode  of  obtaining  nitrous 
acid  is  to  decompose  nitrate  of  potash  by 
means  of  sulphuric  acid  with  the  assistance 
of  heat.  The  nitric  acid  suffers  a  partial 
^composition  during  the  process,  and  hence 


ii  is  the  nitrous  acid  which  is  obtained  i\i 
the  first  process  of  distillation. 

It  seems  to  be  true  that  nitrous  acid  of  r« 
much  darker  orange  red  colour  is  obtained 
by  decomposing  nitrate  of  potash  by  means 
of  sulphate  of  iron,  than  when  the  same 
salt  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid.  The 
following  is  the  process  made  use  of  by 
some  manufacturers  : — 

Take  a  quantity  of  sulphate  of  iron,  de- 
prived of  its  water  of  crystallization  by  heat, 
and  mix  it  with  an  equal  weight  of  dry 
nitrate  of  potash  ;  put  the  mixture  into  a 
glass  retort,  to  which  a  very  spacious  recei- 
ver has  been  luted,  containing  a  little  water, 
and  begin  the  distillation  with  a  very  slow 
fire.  As  soon  as  the  red  vapours  cease  to 
come  over,  let  the  fire  be  slackened,  and 
when  the  vessels  are  cooled,  the  receiver 
may  be  cautiously  withdrawn,  and  its  con- 
tents quickly  transferred  through  a  glass 
funnel  into  a  bottle,  furnished  with  a 
ground  stopper. 

NITROUS  GAS.  The  name  of  nitrous 
gas  is  given  to  an  aeriform  fluid,  consisting 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  nitrogen  and  oxy- 
gen, combined  with  caloric.  It  is  an  elas- 
tic, colourless  fluid,  having  no  sensible  taste  ; 
it  is  neither  acid  nor  alkaline; it  is  exceeding- 
ly hurtful  to  animals,  producing  instant  suf- 
focation whenever  they  attempt  to  breathe 
it.  The  greater  number  of  combustible 
bodies  refuse  to  burn  in  it.  It  is  neverthe- 
less capable  of  supporting  the  combustion  of 
some  of  these  bodies.  Phosphorus  burns  in 
nitrous  gas  when  introduced  into  it  in  a 
state  of  inflammation;  pyrophorus  takes 
fire  in  it  spontaneously. 

It  is  not  decomposable  by  water,  though 
100  cubic  inches  of  this  fluid,  when  freed 
from  air,  absorb  about  five  cubic  inches  of 
the  gas.  This  solution  is  void  of  taste  ;  it 
does  not  redden  blue  vegetable  colours  ;  the 
gas  is  expslled  again  when  the  water  is 
made  to  boil  or  suffered  to  freeze.  Nitrou3 
gas  has  no  action  on  nitrogen  gas  even  when 
assisted  by  heat.  It  is  decomposed  by  seve- 
ral metals  at  high  temperatures. 

Its  specific  gravity  when  perfectly  pure, 
is  to  that  of  atmospheric  air  as  about  1.04 
to  1. 

Ardent  spirits,  saccharine  matters,  hydro- 
corbonates,  sulphurous  acid,  and  phosphorus, 
have  no  action  on  it  at  the  common  tempe- 
rature. It  is  not  sensibly  changed  by  the 
action  of  light.  Heat  dilates  it.  It  rapidly 
combines  with  oxygen  gas  at  common  tem- 
peratures, and  converts  it  into  nitrous  acid. 
Atmospheric  air  produces  the  same  effect, 
but  with  less  intensity.  It  is  absorbable  by 
green  sulphate,  muriate  and  nitrate  of  iron, 
and  decomposable  by  alkaline,  terrene,  and 
metallic  sulphurets,  and  other  bodies  that 
have  a  strong  affinity  for  oxygen  ;  but  it  is 
not  capable  of  combining  with  them  chemi- 
cally, so  as  to  form  saline  compounds.  From 
the  jrreatest  number  of  bodies  which  absorb 
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it,  it  may  be  again  expelled  by  this  applica- 
tion of  heat. 

It  communicates  to  flame  a  greenish  co- 
lour before  extinguishing  it ;  when  mixed 
with  hydrogen  gas  this  acquires  the  property 
of  burning  with  a  green  flame.  It  is  ab- 
sorbable by  nitric  acid,  and  renders  it  fu- 
ming. 

VVhen  exposed  to  the  action  of  caloric  in 
an  ignited  porcelain  tube,  it  experiences  no 
alteration,  but  when  electric  sparks  are 
made  to  pass  through  it,  it  is  decomposed 
and  converted  into  nitrous  acid,  and  nitro- 
gen gas.  Phosphorus  does  not  shine  in  it. 
It  is  composed  of  about  eight  parts  of  oxy- 
gen and  seven  of  nitrogen. 

Methods  of  obtaining  nitrous  gas. — 1.  Put 
into  a  small  proof,  or  retort,  some  copper 
wire  or  pieces  of  the  same  metal,  and  pour 
on  it  nitric  acid  of  commerce  diluted  with 
water,  an  effervescence  takes  place  and  ni- 
trous gas  will  be  produced.  After  having 
suflered  the  first  portions  to  escape  on 
account  of  the  atmospheric  air  contained 
in  the  retort,  collect  the  gas  in  the  water- 
apparatus  as  usual.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
gas  in  a  pure  state,  it  must  then  be  shook 
for  some  time  in  contact  with  water.  The 
water  in  this  instance  suffers  no  alteration, 
on  the  contrary,  the  acid  undergoes  a  partial 
decomposition  ;  the  metal  robs  some  of  the 
nitric  acid  of  the  greatest  part  of  its  oxygen, 
and  becomes  oxydized  ;  the  acid  having  lost 
so  much  of  its  oxygen,  becomes  thereby  so 
altered,  that  at  the  usual  temperature  it  can 
exist  no  longer  in  the  liquid  state,  but  in- 
stantly expands  and  assumes  the  form  of 
gas ;  ceasing  at  the  same  time  to  act  as  an 
acid,  and  exhibiting  different  properties ; 
but  the  acid  remaining  undecomposed  com- 
bines with  the  oxyde  of  copper,  and  forms 
nitrate  of  copper. 

Instead  of  presenting  copper  to  nitric  acid, 
iron,  zinc,  mercury,  or  silver  may  be  made 
use  of.  The  metals  best  suited  for  the  pro- 
duction of  nitrous  gas  are  silver,  mercury, 
and  copper. 

2.  Nitrous  gas  may  likewise  be  obtained 
by  synthesis.  This  method  of  obtaining  it 
we  owe  to  Dr.  Milner  of  Cambridge. 

Into  the  middle  of  an  earthen  tube  about 
20  inches  long  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
wide,  open  at  both  ends,  put  as  much 
•joarsely-powdered  manganese  as  is  sufficient 
nearly  to  fill  it.  Let  this  tube  traverse  a 
furnace  having  two  openings  opposite  to  each 
other.  To  one  end  of  the  tube  lute  a  re- 
tort containing  water  strongly  impregnated 
with  ammonia,  and  to  the  other  adapt  a 
bent  glass  tube  which  passes  into  the  pneu- 
matic trough.  Let  a  fire  be  kindled  in  the 
furnace,  and  when  the  manganese  may  be 
supposed  to  be  red  hot,  apply  a  gentle  heat 
to  the  retort,  and  drive  over  it  the  vapour  of 
the  ammonia ;  the  consequence  will  be  that 
nitrous  gas  will  be  delivered  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  tube,  while   the   ammonia  enters 
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the  other  end ;  and  this  effect  does  not  take 
place  without  the  presence  of  the  alkali. 

Explanation. — Ammonia  consists  of  hy- 
drogen and  nitrogen,  its  hydrogen  combines 
with  the  oxygen  which  is  given  out  by  the 
ignited  manganese,  and  forms  water,  its 
nitrogen  unites  at  the  same  time  to  another 
portion  of  the  oxygen,  and  constitutes  the 
nitrous  gas. 

There  is  a  cause  of  deception  in  this  ex- 
periment, against  which  the  operator  ought 
to  be  on  his  guard,  lest  he  should  conclude 
no  nitrous  gas  is  formed,  when,  in  reality, 
there  is  a  considerable  quantity.  The  am- 
monia, notwithstanding  every  precaution, 
will  frequently  pass  over  undecomposed.  If 
the  receiver  in  the  pneumatic  trough  is  filled 
with  water,  great  part  of  this  will  indeed  be 
presently  absorbed;  but  still  some  portion 
of  it  will  mix  with  the  nitrous  gas  formed  in 
the  process.  Upon  admitting  the  atmosphe- 
ric air,  the  nitrous  gas  will  become  decom- 
posed, and  the  red  nitrous  fumes  instantly 
unite  with  the  alkali.  The  receiver  is  pre- 
sently filled  with  white  clouds  of  nitrate 
of  ammonia  ;  and  in  this  manner  a  Wrong 
conclusion  may  easily  be  drawn  from  the 
want  of  the  orange  colour  of  the  nitrous 
funics.  A  considerable  quantity  of  nitrous 
gas  may  have  been  formed,  and  yet  no 
orange  colour  appear,  owing  to  this  cir- 
cumstance ;  and  therefore  it  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand how  a  small  quantity  of  nitrous 
gas  may  be  most  effectually  disguised  by  tho 
same  cause. 

Dr.  Milner  also  obtained  nitrous  gas,  by 
passing-  ammoniacalgas  over  sulphate  of  iron 
deprived  of  its  water  of  crystallization. 

Nitrous  oxide.  See  Nitrogen,  gaseous 
oxide  of. 

Ni'trum.  This  name  was  anciently  given 
to  natron,  but  in  modern  times  to  nitrate  of 
potash.     See  Nitre. 

Ni'trum  purifica'tum.    See  Nitre, 
Ni'trum  vitriola'tum.    Sulphuric  acid 
and  soda.     See  Soda:  sulpltas. 

No'mi.is.  (Quasi  nosr.ibilis,  from  nosco, 
to  know.)  A  valve  of  the  heart,  by  way  of 
eminence,  is  called  nobilis  valvula,  the  noble 
valve. 

Noble  metai.s.  A  name  formerly  be- 
stowed on  the  perfect  metals,  gold,  silver, 
and  pi  at  in  a. 

Noctameula'tio.  (From  nox,  night, 
and  ambulo,  to  walk.)  Noctisurgium. 
Walking  in  the  night,  when  asleep.  See 
Oneirodynia. 

BToctisu'rgium.     See  Noctambulatio. 
Nocturnal     emissions.        See    Gonorrhfsa 
dorniienlium. 

Noddixg  cmetrg;  The  systematic  name 
of  this  plant  is  Cnicus  cernuus,  of  Linnaeus. 
In  Siberia  the  tender  stalks  are  first  peeled 
and  then  boiled  and  eaten  by  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

NODE.  Nodus.  A  hard  circumscribed 
tumour,  proceeding  from  a  boue,  and  ca 
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by  a  swelling  of  the  periosteum ;  they  appear 
on  every  part  of  the  body,  but  are  more 
common  on  such  as  are  thinly  covered  with 
muscles,  as  the  os  frontis,  fore-part  of  the 
tibia,  radius,  and  ulna.  As  they  increase  in 
size  they  become  more  painful  from  the 
distention  they  occasion  in  the  periosteum. 
When  they  continue  long  the  bone  becomes 
completely  carious. 

No'dus.  (From  Anad,  to  tie,  Heb.)  A 
node  or  swelling  upon  a  bone.     See  Node. 

No'li  me  ta'ngere.  A  species  of  herpes 
affecting  the  skin  and  cartilages  of  the  nose, 
very  difficult  to  cure,  because  it  is  exaspe- 
rated by  most  applications.  The  disease  ge- 
nerally commences  with  small,  superficial 
spreading  ulceration  on  the  alae  of  the  nose, 
which  become  more  or  less  concealed  be- 
neath furfuraceous  scabs.  The  whole  ncse 
is  frequently  destroyed  by  the  progressive 
ravages  of  this  peculiar  disorder,  which 
sometimes  cannot  be  stopped  or  retarded  by 
any  treatment,  external  or  internal. 

No'm.e.  (From  vifxce,  to  eat.)  Noma, 
Ulcers  that  sometimes  attack  the  cheek  on 
vulva  of  young  girls.  They  appear  in  the 
form  of  red  and  somewhat  livid  spots  ;  are 
not  attended  with  pyrexia,  pain,  or  tumour, 
and  in  a  few  days  become  gangrenous. 

NON-NATURALS.      Under    this    term. 


ancient  physicians  comprehend  air,  meat  and 
drink,  sleep  and  watching,  motion  and  rest, 
the  retentions  and  excretions,  and  the  affec- 
tions of  the  mind ;  or,  in  other  words,  those 
principal  matters  which  do  not  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  body,  but  at  the  same 
time  are  necessary  to  its  existence. 

No'nus.  (Quasi  novenus,  from  novem, 
nine.)  Humeri  musculus  placentini.  The 
ninth  or  coracoid  muscle  of  the  shoulder. 

No'pal.  Nopalnochetzth.  The  plant  that 
feeds  the  cochineal  insect. 

Norla'ndicje  ba'ccs.  See  rubus  arc- 
ticus. 

NOSE.    Nasus.     See  Nares. 

Nose,  bleeding  of.     See  Epistaxis. 

Nosoco'mium.  (From  vurot,  a  disease, 
and  itc/uto,  to  take  care  of.)  Nosodochium. 
An  hospital. 

Nosodo'chium.     See  Nosocomium. 

NOSOLOGY.  (Nosologia,  from  wee?, 
a  disease,  and  Myos ,  a  discourse.)  The  doc- 
trine of  the  names  of  diseases.  Modern 
physicians  understand  by  nosology  the  ar- 
rangement of  diseases  in  classes,  orders,  ge- 
nera, species,  &c.  The  following  are  the 
approved  arrangements  of  the  several  noso- 
logists.  That  of  Dr.  Cullen  is  generally 
adopted  in  this  country,  and  next  to  it  the 
arrangement  of  Sauvasres. 
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CLASS  I.— PYREXIA 

.  29. 

Pestis 

Order  I. 

13.  Peritonitis 

30. 

Erysipelas 

FEBRES. 

14.  Gastritis 

31. 

Miliaria 

}  1.  Intermittentes. 

15.  Enteritis 

32. 

Urticaria 

1.  Tertiana 

16.  Hepatitis 

33. 

Pemphigus 

2.  Quartana 

17.  Splenitis 

34. 

Aphtha. 

3.  Quotidiana. 

18.  Nephritis 

Order  IV. 

J  2.  Continue. 

19.  Cystitis 

HAMORRHAGIA. 

4.  Synocha 

.    20.  Hysteritis 

35. 

Epistaxis 

5.  Typhus 

21.  Rheumatismus 

36. 

Haemoptyis 

6.  Synochus. 

22.  Odontalgia 

37. 

Haemorrhagia. 

Order  II. 

23.  Podagra 

38. 

Menorrhagia. 

PHLEGMASIA. 

24.  Arthropuosis. 

Order  V. 

7.  Phlogosis 

Order  HI- 

PROFLUVIA 

8.  Ophthalmia 

9.  Phrenitis 
10.  Cynanche 

EXANTHEMATA. 

25.  Variola 

26.  Varicella 

39. 
40. 

Catarrhus 
Dysenteria. 

11.  Pneumonia 

27.  Rubeola 

12.  Carditis. 

28.  Scarlatina 

CLASS  II.— NEUROSES. 

<;7 

Colic  a 

Order  I. 

Order  III. 

58. 

Cholera 

COMATA. 

SPASMI. 

59. 

Diarrhoea 

41  Apoplexia 

47.  Tetanus 

60. 
61. 

Diabetes 
Hysteria 

42.  Paralysis^ 

48.  Couvulsio 

49.  Chorea 

62.' 

Hydrophobia. 

Order  II. 

50.  Raphania 

Order  IV 

ADYNAMIA. 

51.  Epilepsia 

52.  Palpitatio 

VESANLffi. 

43.  Syncope 

53.  Asthma 

63. 

Amentia 

44.  Dyspepsia 

54.  Dyspnoea 

64. 

Melancholia 

45.  Hypochondriacs 

55.  Pertussin 

65. 

Mania 

46.  Chlorosis, 

56.  Pyrosk 

-66. 

Oneirodynia 

NOSOLOGY. 
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Order  I. 
MARCORES. 

67.  Tabes 

68.  Atrophia. 

Order  II. 

INTUMESCENTIA. 

{  4.  Adiposm. 

69.  Polysarcia. 

}  2.  Flatuosoe. 

70.  Pneumatosis. 

71.  Tympanites. 


Order  I. 
DYSESTHESIA. 

90.  Caligo 

91.  Amaurosis 

92.  Dysopia 

93.  Pseudoblepsis 

94.  Dysecoea 

95.  Paracusis 

96.  Anosmia 

97.  Agheustia 

98.  Anaesthesia. 

Order  II. 
DYSOREXIA. 
$  1.  Appelilus  erronei. 
99.  Bulimia 

100.  Polydipsia 

101.  Pica 

102.  Satyriasis 

103.  Nymphomania 

104.  Nostalgia. 

{  2.  Appetitus  deficientes. 

105.  Anorexia 

106.  Adipsia 

107.  Anaphrodisia. 

Order  III. 
DYSCINESIA. 

108.  Aphonia 


CLASS  III.— CACHEXIA. 

72.  Physometra. 

{  3.  Aquosat. 

73.  Anasarca 

74.  Hydrocephalus 

75.  Hydrorachitis 

76.  Hydro  thorax 

77.  Ascites 

78.  Hydrometra 

79.  Hydrocele. 

J  4.  Solidae. 

80.  Physconia 

CLASS  IV.— LOCALES. 

109.  Mutitas 

110.  Paraphonia 

111.  Psellismus 

112.  Strabismus 

113.  Dysphagia 

114.  Contractura. 

Order  IV. 
APOCENOSES. 

115.  Profusio 

116.  Ephidrosis 

117.  Epiphora 

118.  Ptyalismus 

119.  Enuresis 

120.  Gonorrhoea. 

Order  V. 
EPISCHE8ES. 

121.  Obstipatio 

122.  Ischuria 

123.  Dysuria 

124.  Dyspermatismus 

125.  Amenorrhosa. 

Order  VI. 
TUMORES. 

126.  Aneurisma 

127.  Varix 

128.  Ecchymoma 

129.  Schirrhus 


81.  Rachitis. 

Order  III. 
IMPETIGINES. 

82.  Scrophula 

83.  Syphilis 

84.  Scorbutus 

85.  Elephantiasis 

86.  Lepra 

87.  Frambaesia 

88.  Trichoma 

89.  Icterus. 


130.  Cancer 

131.  Bubo 

132.  Sarcoma- 

133.  Verruca 

134.  Clavus 

135.  Lupia 

136.  Ganglion 

137.  Hydatis 

138.  Hydarthruh 

139.  Exostosis. 

Order  VIL 
ECTOPIA. 

140.  Hernia 

141.  Prolapsus 

142.  Luxatio. 

Order  VIII. 
DYALYSES 

143.  Vulnus 

144.  Ulcus 

145.  Herpes 

146.  Tinea 

147.  Psora 

148.  Fractura 

149.  Carie?. 
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Order  I. 
MACULA. 
Genw  1.  Leucoma 

2.  Vitiligo 

3.  Ephelis 

4.  Gutta  rosea 

5.  Naevus 

6.  Ecchymoma. 

Order  II. 
EFFLORESCENTIA. 

7.  Herpes 

8.  Epinyctis 

9.  Psydracia 

10.  Hidroa. 

Order  III. 
PHYMATA. 

11.  Erythema 

12.  GEdema 

13.  Emphysema 

14.  Scirrhus 

15.  Phlegmone 


CLASS  I.— VITIA. 

16.  Bubo 

17.  Parotis 

18.  Furunculus 

19.  Anthrax 

20.  Cancer 

21.  Paronychia 

22.  Phimosis. 

Order  IV. 
EXCRESCENTIA. 

23.  Sarcoma 

24.  Condyloma 

25.  Verruca 

26.  Pterygium 

27.  Hordeolum 

28.  Bronchocele 

29.  Exostosis 

30.  Gibbositas 

31.  Lordosis. 

Order  V. 
CYSTIDES. 

32.  Aneurisma 


33.  Varix 

34.  Hydatis 

35.  Marisca 

36.  Staphyloma 

37.  Lupia 

38.  Hydarthrus 

39.  Apostema 

40.  Exomphalus 

41.  Oscheocele. 

Order  VI. 
ECTOPIA. 

42.  Exophthalmia 

43.  Blepharoptosis 

44.  Hypostaphyle 

45.  Paraglosea 

46.  Proptomu 

47.  Exania 

48.  Exocyste 

49.  Hysteropto«i< 

50.  Enter ocele 

51.  Epiplocele 


m 
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52.  Gasterocele 

62.  Laxarthrus. 

70.  Amputatura 

S3.  Hepatocele 

Order  VH 

71.  Ulcus 

54.  Splenocele 

pl\g.*:. 

72.  ExukM 

55.  Hysterocele. 

63.  Vuliuis 

73.  Sinu* 

56.  Cystocele 

84.  Punctur* 

74.  Fistula 

57.  Encephalocele 

65.  Excoriatio 

75.  Rhagas 

58.  Hysteroloxia 

66.  Contusio 

76.  Eschara 

59.  Parorchidium 

G7.  Fractura 

77.  Caries 

60.  Exarthrema 

68.  Fissura 

78.  Arthrocace. 

61.  Diastasis 

69.  Rupturo 

CLASS  II.— FEBRES. 

Order  I. 

83.  Hectica. 

Order  III. 

CONTINUE. 

Order  II. 

INTERMITTENTES. 

79.  Ephemera 

REMITTENTES. 

87.  Quotidiana 

80.  Synocha 

84.  Amphimerma 

88.  Tertiana 

81.  Synochus 

85.  Tritaeophya 

89.  Quartana 

82.  Typhus 

86.  Tetatrophya. 

90.  Erratica. 

CLASS  III— PHLEGMASIA. 

Order  I. 

100.  Aphtha. 

Order  IH. 

EXANTHEMATICJE. 

Order  II. 

PARENCHYMATOS^. 

91.  Pestis 

MEMBRANACEE. 

109.  Cephalitis 

92.  Variola 

101.  Phrenitis 

110.  Cynanche 

93.  Pemphigus 

102.  Paraphrenesi« 

111.  Carchtis 

94.  Rubeola 

103.  Plemitis 

1 12.  Peripneumonia 

95.  Miliaria 

104.  Gastritis 

113.  Hepatitis 

96.  Purpura 

105.  Enteritis 

114.  Splenitis 

97.  Erysipelas 

106.  Epiploitis 

115.  Nephritis. 

98.  Scarlatina 

107.  Metritis 

99.  Essera 

108.  Cystitis 

CLASS  IV.— SPASMI. 

Order  I. 

123.  Catochus. 

Order  IV. 

TONICI  PARTIALES. 

Order  III. 

CLOxNICI  GENERALES 

116.  Strabismus 

CLONICI  PARTIALES. 

132.  Rigor 

117.  Trismus 

124.  Nystagmus 

133.  Eclampsia 

118.  Obstipita* 

125.  Carphologia 

134.  Epilepsia 

119.  Contracture. 

126.  Pandiculatio 

135.  Hysteria 

120.  Crampus 

127.  Apomyttosis 

136.  Scelotyrbe 

121.  Priapismus 

128.  Convulsio 

137.  Beriberia. 

Order  II. 

129.  Tremor 

TONICI  GENERALES. 

130.  Palpitatio 

122.  Tetanus 

131.  Claudicatio. 

CLASS  V.— ANHELATIONES. 

Order  I. 

142.  Tussis. 

146.  Orthopnoca 

spasmodic.*:. 

Order  II. 

147.  Angina 

138.  Ephialtes 

OPPRESSIVE. 

148.  Pleurodyne 

139.  Sternutatio 

143.  Stertor 

149.  Rheuma 

140.  Oscedo 

144.  Dyspnoea 

150.  Hydrothorax 

141.  Singultus 

145.  Asthma 

151.  Empyema. 

CLASS  VI.— DEBILITATES. 

Order  I. 

Order  II. 

170.  Hemiplegia 

DYSESTHESIA. 

ANEPITHYMIjE. 

171.  Paraplexia. 

152.  Cataracta 

162.  Anorexia 

Order  IV. 

153.  Caligo 

163.  Adipsia 

LEIPOPSYCHIE. 

154.  Amblyopia 

164.  Anaphrodisia. 

172.  Asthenia 

155.  Amaurosis 

Order  HI. 

173.  Leipothymia 

156.  Anosmia 

DYSCINESLE. 

174.  Syncope 

157.  Agheustia 

165.  Mutitas 

175.  Asphyxia. 

158.  Dysecoea 

166.  Aphonia 

Order  V. 

159.  Paracusis 

167.  Psellismus 

COMATA. 

160.  Cophosis 

168.  Paraphonia 

176.  Catalepsis 

61.  An&sthesia 

169.  Paralysis 

177.  Ecstasis 

NOSOLOGY. 


178.  Typhomania 

179.  Letharsus 


Order  I. 
VAGI. 

183.  Arthritis 

184.  Ostocopus 

185.  Rheumatismus 

186.  Catarrhus 

187.  Anxietas 

188.  Lassitudo 

189.  Stupor 

190.  Pruritus 

191.  Algor 

192.  Ardor. 

Order  II. 
CAPITIS. 

193.  Cephalalgia 


ISO.  Catapbora 
181.  Cams 

CLASS  VII.— DOLORES. 

194.  Cephalaea 

195.  Hemicrania 

196.  Ophthalmia 

197.  Otalgia 

198.  Odontalgia. 

Order  III. 
PECTORIS. 

199.  Dysphagia 

200.  Pyrosis 

201.  Cardiogmus 

Order  IV. 

ABDOMINALES  IN- 

TERN1. 

202.  Cardialgia 

203.  Gastrodynia 


182.  Apoplexia. 


204.  Colica 

205.  Hepatalgia 

206.  Splenalgia 

207.  Nephralgia 

208.  Dystocia 

209.  Hysteralgia 

Order    »* 
EXTERNI   ET  ARTUUM. 

210.  Mastodynia 

211.  Rachialgia 

212.  Lumbago 

213.  Ischias 

214.  Proctalgia 

215.  Pudendagra. 


Order  I. 
HALLUCINATIONE3. 

216.  Vertigo 

217.  Suffusio 

218.  Diplopia 

219.  Syrigmos 

220.  Hypochondriasis 

221.  Somnambulismus. 

Order  II. 
MOROSITATES. 

222.  Pica 


CLASS  VIII.— VESANLE. 

223.  Bulimia 

224.  Tolydipsia 

225.  Antipathia 

226.  Nostalgia 

227.  Panophobia 

228.  Satyriasis 

229.  Nymphomania 

230.  Taranti6nius 

231.  Hydrophobia. 
Order  III.— DELIRIA. 

232.  Paraphrosyne 


233.  Amentia 

234.  Melancholia 

235.  Mania 

236.  Daemonomania 

Order  IV. 
VESANIjE  ANOMALY. 
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238.  Agrypnia. 


Order  I. 

SANGUIFLUXUS. 

239.  Haemorrhagia 

240.  Haemoptysis 

241.  Stomacace 

242.  Haematemesis 

243.  Hematuria 

244.  Menorrhagia 

245.  Abortus. 

Order  II. 
ALVIFLUXUS. 

246.  Hepatirrhoea 

247.  Haemorrhois 

248.  Dysenteria 

249.  Melaena 


Order    I. 

MACIES. 

275.  Tabes 

276.  Phthisis 

277.  Atrophia 

278.  Aridura. 

Ordfr  I] 
INTUMESCENTLE. 

279.  Polysarcia 

280.  Pneumatosis 

281.  Anasarca 

282.  Phlegmatia 

283.  Physconia 

284.  Graviditas 


CLASS  IX.— FLUXUS. 

250.  Nausea 

251.  Vomitus 

252.  Ileus 

253.  Cholera 

254.  Diarrhoea 

255.  Caeliaca 

256.  Lienteria 

257.  Tenesmus. 

Order  III. 
SERIFLUXUS. 

258.  Ephidrosis 

259.  Epiphora 

260.  Coryza 

261.  Ptyalismus 

262.  Anacatharsi* 


263.  Diabetes 

264.  Enuresis 

265.  Dysuria 

266.  Pyuria 

267.  Leucorrhoea 

268.  Gonorrhoea 

269.  Dyspermatismus 

270.  Galactirrhoea 

271.  Otorrhoea 

Order  IV. 
AERIFLUXUS. 

272.  Flatulentia 

273.  .Edopsophia 

274.  Dysodia. 


CLASS  X.— CACHEXLE. 

Order  III.  295. 

HYDROPES  PARTIALES.  296. 


285.  Hydrocephalus 

286.  Physocephalus 

287.  Hydiorachitis 

288.  Ascites 

289.  Hydrometra 

290.  Physometra 

291.  Tympanites 

292.  Meteorismus 

293.  Ischuria. 

Order  IV. 
TUBERA. 

294.  Rachitis 


297. 
298. 
299. 


300. 
301. 
302. 
303. 
304. 
305. 


Scrophula 

Carcinoma 

Leontiasis 

Malis 

Frambossia. 

Order  V. 
IMPETIGINES. 
Syphilis 
Scorbutus 
Elephantiasis 
Lepra 
Scabies 
Tinea. 
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Order  VI. 
ICTERITI.E. 

306.  Aurigo 

307.  Melasicteris 

308.  Phaenigmus 

309.  Chlorosis. 


Order  VII. 


312.  Alopecia 


CACHEXIA  ANOMALY.    313.  Elcosis 


310.  Phthiriasis 

311.  Thrichoma 


314.  Gangreena 

315.  Necrosis. 
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CLASS  I.— EXANTHEMATICI. 


Order  I. 

5.  Petechia 

8.  Uredo 

CONTAGIOSI. 

6.  Syphilis. 

9.  Aphtha. 

1.  Morta 

Order  II. 

Order  III. 

2.  Pestis 

SPORADICI. 

SOL1TARI1. 

3.  Variola 

7.  Miliaria 

10.  Erysipelas. 

4.  Rubeola 

CLASS  II.— CRITICI. 

Order  I. 

Order  II. 

Order  III. 

CONTINENTES. 

INTERMITTENTES. 

EXACERBANTES 

11.  Diaria 

15.  Quotidiana 

20.  Amphimerina 

12.  Synocha 

16.  Tertiana 

21.  Tritaeus 

13.  Synochus 

17.  Quartana 

22.  Tetartophia 

14.  Lenta. 

18.  Duplicana 

23.  Hemitritaea 

19.  Errana. 

24.  Hectica. 

CLASS  III—  PHLOGISTICI. 

Order  I. 

30.  Proctitis 

35.  Hepatitis 

MEMBRANACEI. 

31.  Cystitis. 

36.  Splenitis 

25.  Phrenitis 

Order  II. 

37.  Nephritis 

26.  Paraphrenesis 

PARENCHYMATICI. 

38.  Hysteritis. 

27.  Pleuritis 

32.  Sphacelismus 

Order  III. 

28.  Gastritis 

33.  Cynanche 

MUSCULOSI. 

29.  Enteritis 

34.  Peripneumonia 
CLASS  IV.— DOLOROSI, 

39.  Phlegmone. 

Order  I. 

48.  Cardialgia 

58.  Pudendagra 

INTRINSECI. 

49.  Gastrica 

59.  Proctica. 

40.  Cephalalgia 

50.  Colica 

Order  II. 

41.  Hemicrania 

51.  Hepatica 

EXTRINSECI. 

42.  Gravedo 

52.  Splenica 

60.  Arthritis 

43.  Ophthalmia 

53.  Pleuritica 

61.  Ostocopus 

44.  Otalgia 

54.  Pneumonica 

62.  Rheumatismus 

45.  Odontalgia 

55.  Hysteralgia 

63.  Volatica 

46.  Angina 

56.  Nephritica 

64.  Pruritus. 

47.  Soda 

57.  Dysuria 

CLASS  V.— MENTALES. 

Order  I. 

73.  Phantasma 

81.  Satyriasis 

IDEALES. 

74.  Vertigo 

82.  Erotomania 

65.  Delirium 

75.  Panophobia 

83.  Nostalgia 

66.  Paraphrosyne 

76.  Hypochondriasis 

84.  Tarantismus 

67.  Amentia 

77.  Somnambulismus. 

85.  Rabies 

68.  Mania 

Order  III. 

86.  Hydrophobia 

69.  Daemonia 

PATHETICI. 

87.  Cacositia 

70.  Vesania 

78.  Citta 

88.  Antipathia 

71.  Melancholia. 

79.  Bulimia 

89.  Anxietas. 

Order  II. 

80.  Polydipsia 

IMAGINARII. 

72.  Syringmos 

CLASS  VI.— QUIETALES. 

Order  I. 

94.  Syncope 

98.  Lethargus 

DEFECTIV1. 

95.  Asphyxia. 

99.  Cataphora 

90.  Lassitudo 

Order  II. 

100.  Carus 

91.  Languor 

SOPOROSI. 

101.  Apoplexia 

92.  Asthenia 

96.  Somnolentia 

102.  Paraplegia 

93.  Lipothymia 

97.  Typhomania 

103.  Hemiplegia 

NOSOLOGY. 
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104.  Paralysis 

105.  Stupor. 

Order  III. 
PRIVATIVI. 

106.  Morosis 

107.  Oblivio 

108.  Amblyopia 

Order  I. 
SPASTICI. 

121.  Spasmus 

122.  Priapismus 

123.  Borborygmos 

124.  Trismos 

125.  Sardiasis 

126.  Hysteria 

127.  Tetanus 

128.  Catochus 

129.  Catalepsis 


Order  I. 
SUFFOCATORII. 

146.  Raucedo 

147.  Vociferatio 

148.  Risus 

149.  Fletus 

150.  Suspirium 

151.  Oscitatio 

152.  Pandiculatio 

153.  Singultus 


Order    I. 
CAPITIS. 

172.  Otorrhoea 

173.  Epiphora 

174.  Haemorrhagia 

175.  Coryza 

176.  Stomacace 

177.  Ptyalismus. 

Order  II. 
THORACIS. 

178.  Screatus 

179.  Expectoratio 

180.  Haemoptysis 

181.  Vomica, 

Order  III. 
ADOMINIS. 

182.  Ructus 


Order  I. 
EMACIANTES. 

209.  Phthisis 

210.  Tabes 

211.  Atrophia 

212.  Marasmus 

213.  Rachitis. 


Order  I. 
HUMOR  ALIA. 

227.  Aridura 

228.  Digitium 


109.  Cataracta 

110.  Amaurosis 

111.  Scotomia 

112.  Cophosis 

113.  Anosmia 

114.  Ageustia 

CLASS  VII.— MOTORII. 

130.  Agrypnia. 

Order  II. 
AGITATORII. 

131.  Tremor 

132.  Palpitatio 

133.  Orgasmus 

134.  Subsultus 

135.  Carpologia 

136.  Stridor 

137.  Hippos 

138.  Psellismus 


115.  Aphonia 

116.  Anorexia 

117.  Adipsia 

118.  Anaethesia 

119.  Ateenia 

120.  Atonia. 


139.  Chorea 

140.  Beriberi. 

Order  II. 
AGITATORII, 

141.  Rigor 

142.  Convulsio 

143.  Epilepsia 

144.  Hieranosos 

145.  Raphania. 


CLASS  VIII.-SUPPRESSORII. 

154.  Sternutatio  Order  II. 

155.  Tussis  CONSTRICTOR1L 

156.  Stertor  164.  Aglutitio 

157.  Anhelatio  165.  Flatulentia 

158.  Suffocatio  166.  Obstipatio 

159.  Empyema  167.  Ischuria 

160.  Dyspnoea  168.  Dysmenorrhoea 

161.  Asthma  169.  Dyslochia 

162.  Orthopnoea  170.  Aglactatio 

163.  Ephialtes.  171.  Sterilitas. 


CLASS  IX.— EVACUATORII. 


183.  Nausea 

184.  Vomica 

185.  Haematemesis 

186.  Iliaca 

187.  Cholera 

188.  Diarrhoea 

189.  Lienteria 

190.  Coeliaca 

191.  Cholirica 

192.  Dysenteria 

193.  Haemorrhois 

194.  Tenesmus 

195.  Crepitus. 

Order  IV. 
GENITALIUM. 

196.  Enuresis 


197.  Stranguaria 

198.  Diabetes 

199.  Hematuria 

200.  Glus 

201.  Gonorrhoea 

202.  Leucorrhoea 

203.  Menorrhagia 

204.  Parturitio 

205.  Abortus 

206.  Mola. 

Order  V. 
CORPORIS  EXTERNL 

207.  Galactia 

208.  Sudor. 


CLASS  X.— DEFORMES. 

Order  II. 

TUMIDOSI. 

214.  Polysarcia 

215.  Leucophlegmatia 

216.  Anasarca 

217.  Hydrocephalus 

218.  Ascites 

219.  Hyposarca 

220.  Tympanites 

CLASS  XL— VITIA. 

229.  Emphysema 

230.  Oedema 

231.  Sugillatio 

232.  Inflammatio 


221.  Graviditas. 

Order  Iff. 
DECOLORES 

222.  Cachexia 

223.  Chlorosis 

224.  Scorbutus 

225.  Icterus 

226.  Plethora. 


233.  Abcessus 

234.  Gangrena 

235.  Sphacelus 


NOSOLOGY. 


Order  II. 
DIALYTICA. 

236.  Fractura 

237.  Luxatura 

238.  Ruptura 

239.  Contusura 

240.  Profusio 

241.  Vulnus 

242.  Amputatura 

243.  Laceratura 

244.  Punctura 

245.  Morsura 

246.  Combustura 

247.  Excoriatura 

248.  Intertrigo 

249.  Rhagas 

Order  III. 
EXULCERATIONES. 

250.  Ulcus 

251.  Cacoethes 

252.  Noma 

253.  Carcinoma 

254.  Ozena 

255.  Fistula 

256.  Caries 

257.  Arthrocace 

258.  Cocyta 

259.  Paronychia 

260.  Pernio 

261.  Pressura 

262.  Arctura 

Order  IV. 
SCABIES. 

263.  Lepra 

264.  Tinea 

265.  Achor 


266.  Psora 

267.  Lippitudo 

268.  Sepigo 

269.  Herpes 

270.  Varus 

271.  Bacchia 

272.  Bubo 

273.  Anthrax 

274.  Phlyctscna 

275.  Pustula 

276.  Papula 

277.  Hordeolum 

278.  Verruca 

279.  Clavus 

280.  Myrmecium 

281.  Eschara. 

Order  V. 

TUMORES  PROTUBE- 

RANTES. 

282.  Aneurisma 

283.  Varix 

284.  Schirrus 

285.  Struma 

286.  Atheroma 

287.  Anchylosis 

288.  Ganglion 

289.  Natta 

290.  Spinola 

291.  Exostosis. 

Order  VI. 
PROCIDENTIA. 

292.  Hernia 

293.  Prolapsus 

294.  Condyloma 

295.  Sarcoma 


296.  Pterygium 

297.  Ectropium 

298.  Phimosis 

299.  Clitarismu6. 

Order   VII. 
DEFORMATIONES. 

300.  Contractura 

301.  Gibber 

302.  Lordosis 

303.  Distortio 

304.  Tortura 

305.  Strabismus 

306.  Lagopthalflaia 

307.  Nyctalopia 

308.  Presbytia 

309.  Myopia 

310.  Labarium 

311.  Lagostoma 

312.  Apella 

313.  Atreta 

314.  Plica 

315.  Hirsuties 

316.  Alopecia 

317.  Trichiasis. 

Order  VIII. 

macula:. 

318.  Cicatrix 

319.  Navus 

320.  Morphaea 

321.  Vibex 

322.  Sudamen 

323.  Melasma 

324.  Hepatizon 

325.  Lentigo 

326.  Epheli*. 
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Order  I. 
INTERMITTENTES. 
i.  Quotidiana 

2.  Tertiana 

3.  Quartana 

4.  Quintana 

5.  Sextana 

6.  Septana 

7.  Octana 

8.  Nonana 

9.  Decimana 

10.  Vaga 

11.  Menstrua 

12.  Tertiana  duplex 

13.  Quartana  duplex 

14.  Quartana  triplex. 

Order  II. 
CONTINUE. 
§  1.  Simplice-f. 

15.  Quotidiana 

16.  Synoehus 

17.  Amatoria 

18.  Phrenitis 

19.  Epiala 

20.  Causos 

21.  Elodes 

22.  Lethargus 


CLASS  I.— FEBRES. 

23.  Typhomania 

24.  Leipyria 

25.  Phricodes 

26.  Lyngodes 

27.  Assodes 

28.  Cholerica 

29.  Syncopalis 

30.  Hydrophobia 

31.  Oscitans 

32.  Ictericodes 

33.  Pestilentalis 

34.  Siriasis. 

§  2.  Composite. 
If  1.  Exant/iematica'. 

35.  Variolosa 

36.  Morbillosa 

37.  Miliaris 

38.  Petechialis 

39.  Scarlatina 

40.  Urtica 

41.  Bullosa 

42.  Varicella 

43.  Pemphigodes 

44.  Aphthosa. 

1T  2.  Inflamniatoriie, 

45.  Phrenismus 

46.  C  hemes  is 


47.  Ophthalmia 

48.  Otites 

49.  Angina 

50.  Pleuritis 

51.  Peripneumonia 

52.  Mediastina 
5.3.  Pericarditis 

54.  Carditis 

55.  Paraphrenias 

56.  Gastritis 

57.  Enteritis 

58.  Hepatitis 

59.  Splenitis 

60.  Mesenteric 

61.  Omentitis 

62.  Peritonitis 

63.  Myocolitis 

64.  Pancreatioa 

65.  Nephritis 

66.  Cystitis 

67.  Hysteritis 

68.  Erysipelacea 

69.  Podagrica 

70.  Panaiitia 

71.  Cyssotis. 

If  3.  Symptamaiuv. 

72.  Apoplectic* 


NOSOLOGY. 


73.  Catarrhalis 

74.  Rheumatica 

75.  Haemorrhoidalis 


Order  I. 
HEMORRHAGIC. 

81.  Haemorrhagia 

82.  Epistaxis 

83.  Haemoploe 

84.  Haemoptysis 

85.  Stomacace 

86.  Odontirrhoea 

87.  Otorrhoea 

88.  Ophthalmorrhagia 

89.  Haematemesis 

90.  Hepatirrhoea 

91.  Catarrhexis 

92.  Haematuria 

93.  Cystirrhagia 

94.  Stymatosis 

95.  Haematopcdesis 


126.  Gravedo 

127.  Flatulentia 

128.  Obstipatio 


134.  Anxietaa 

135.  Blestrismus 

136.  Pruritus 

137.  Catapsyxis 

138.  Rheumatismus 

139.  Arthritis 

140.  Cephalalgia 

141.  Cephalaea 

142.  Clavus 

143.  Hemicrania 

144.  Carebaria 

145.  Odontalgia 

146.  Haemodia 

147.  Odaxismus 

148.  Otalgia 

149.  Acataposis 


180.  Tetanus 

181.  Opisthotonus 

182.  Episthotonus 

183.  Catochus 

184.  Tremor 

185.  Frigus 

186.  Horror 

187.  Rigor 

188.  Epilepsia 

189.  Eclampsia 

190.  Hieranosos 

191.  Convulsio 

192.  Raphania 

193.  Chorea 


222.  Lassitudo 

223.  Asthenia 

224.  Torpor 
\dynamia 


76.  Lactea 

77.  Vulneraria 

78.  Suppuratoria 

CLASS  II.— PROFLUVIA. 

96.  Menorrhagia 

97.  Abortio. 

Order  II. 
APOCENOSES. 

98.  Catarrhus 

99.  Epiphora 

100.  Coryza 

101.  Otopuosis 

102.  Otoplatos 

103.  Ptyalismus 

104.  Vomica 

105.  Diarrhaea 

106.  Puorrhaea 

107.  Dysenteria 

108.  Lienteria 

109.  Coeliaca 


79.  Lenta 

80.  Hectica. 


110.  Cholera. 

111.  Pituitaria 

112.  Leucorrhois 

113.  Eneuresis 

114.  Diuresis 

115.  Diabetes 

116.  Puoturia 

117.  Chylaria 

118.  Gonorrhoea 

119.  Leucorrhoea 

120.  Exoneirosis 

121.  Hydropedesis 

122.  Galactia 

123.  Hypercatharsis 

124.  Ecphyse 

125.  Dysodia. 


CLASS  III.— EPISCHESES. 

129.  Ischuria  132.  Deuteria 

130.  Amenorrhoea  133.  Agalaxis. 

131.  Dyslochia 


CLASS  IV.— DOLORES. 

150.  Cionis 

151.  Himantesis 

152.  Cardiogmus 

153.  Mastodynia 

154.  Soda 

155.  Periadynia 

156.  Pneumatosis 

157.  Cardialgia 

158.  Encausis 

159.  Nausea 

160.  Colica 

161.  Eilema 

162.  Ileus 

163.  Stranguria 

164.  Dysuria 


CLASS  V.— SPASMI. 

194.  Grampus 

195.  Scelotyrbe 

196.  Angone 

197.  Glossocele 

198.  Glossocoma 

199.  Hippos 

200.  lllosis 

201.  Cinclesis 

202.  Cataclasis 

203.  Cillosis 

204.  Sternutatio 

205.  Tussis 

206.  Clamor 

207.  Trismus 

CLASS  VI— ADYNAMIC. 

226.  Paralysis 

227.  Paraplegia 

228.  Hemiplegia 

229.  Apoplexia 


165.  Lithiasis 

166.  Tenesmus 

167.  Clunesia 

168.  Cedma 

169.  Hysteralgia 

170.  Dysmenorrhea 

171.  Dystochia 

172.  Atocia 

173.  Priapismus 

174.  Psoriasis 

175.  Podagra 

176.  Osteocopus 

177.  Psophos 

178.  Volatica 

179.  Epiphlogisma. 


208.  Capistrum 

209.  Sardiasis 

210.  Gelasmus 

211.  Incubus 

212.  Singultus 

213.  Palpitatio 

214.  Vomitus 

215.  Ructus 

216.  Ruminatio 

217.  Oesophagismus 

218.  Hypochondriasis 

219.  Hysteria 

220.  Phlogosis 

221.  Digitium. 


230.  Catalepsis 
23J.  Carus 

232.  Coma 

233.  Somnolentia 
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234.  HypopLasIs 

235.  Ptosis 

236.  Amblyopia 

237.  Mydriasis 

238.  Amaurosis 

239.  Cataracta 

240.  Synizezis 

241.  Glaucoma 

242.  Achlys 

243.  Nyctalopia 

244.  Hemeralopia 

245.  Hemalopia 

246.  Dysicoia 

247.  Surditas 

248.  Anosmia 

249.  Apogeusis 

250.  Acapnia 


285.  Antipathia 

286.  Agrypnia 

287.  Phantasma 

288.  Caligo 

289.  Hsemalopia 

290.  Marmaryge 

291.  Dysopia 

304.  Cachexia 

305.  Chlorosis 

306.  Icterus 

307.  Melanchlerus 

308.  Atrophia 

309.  Tabes 

310.  Phthisis 

311.  Hydrotherax 

312.  Rachitis 

329.  Athymia 

330.  Delirium 

331.  Mania 

332.  Melancholia 


Order.  I. 
tNFLAMMATIONES. 

341.  Ophthalmia 

342.  Blepharotis 

343.  Erysipelas 

344.  Hieropyr 

345.  Paronychia 

346.  Onychia. 

347.  Encausis 

348.  Phimosis 

349.  Peraphimosis 

350.  Pernio. 

Order  II. 
HUMORES. 

351.  Plegmone 

352.  Furunculus 

353.  Anthrax 

354.  Abscissus 

355.  Onyx 

356.  Hippopyon 

357.  Phygethlen 

358.  Empyema 
'359.  Pl'ivma 


NOSOLOGY. 

251.  Clangor 

252.  Raucitas 

253.  Aphonia 

254.  Leptophonia 

255.  Oxyphonia 

256.  Rhenophonia 

257.  Mutitas 

258.  Traulotis 

259.  Psellotis 

260.  Ichnophonia 

261.  Battarismus 

262.  Suspirium 

263.  Oscitatio 

264.  Pandiculatio 

265.  Apnaea 

266.  Macropnoea 

267.  Dyspnoea 


268.  Asthma 

269.  Orkhopnosa 

270.  Pnigma 

271.  Renchus 

272.  Rhochmos 

273.  Lipothymia 

274.  Syncope 

275.  Asphyxia 

276.  Apepsia 

277.  Dyspepsia 

278.  Diapthora 

279.  Anorexia 

280.  Anatrope 

281.  Adipsia 

282.  Acyisis 

283.  Agenesia 

284.  Anodynia. 


CLASS  VII.— HYP&RESTHESES. 

292.  Susurrus  298.  Cynorexia 

293.  Vertigo  299.  Allotriophagia 

294.  Apogeusia  300.  Mallacia 

295.  Polydipsia  301.  Pica 

296.  Bulimus  302.  Bombus 

297.  Addephagia  303.  Celsa. 


CLASS  VIII.— CACHEXIA. 

313.  Anasarca  321.  Elephantiasis 

314.  Ascites  322.  Elephantia 

315.  Hydrocystis  323.  Plica 

316.  Tympanites  324.  Phthiriasi3 

317.  Hysterophyse  325.  Physconia 

318.  Scorbutus  326.  Paracyisis 

319.  Syphilis  327.  Gangraena 

320.  Lepra  328.  Sphacelus. 

CLASS  IX.— PARANOLE. 

333.  Ecstasis  337.  Amentia 

334.  Ecplexis  338.  Oblivio 

335.  Enthusiasmus  339.  Somnium 

336.  Stupiditas  340.  Hypnobatasis. 


CLASS  X.— VITIA. 

360.  Ecthymata 

361.  Urticaria 

362.  Parulis 

363.  Epulis 

364.  Anchylopa 

365.  Paraglossa 

366.  Chilon 

367.  Scrofula 

368.  Bubon 

369.  Bronchocele 

370.  Parotis 

371.  Gongrona 

372.  Sparganosis 

373.  Coilima 

374.  Scirrhus 

375.  Cancer 

376.  Sarcoma 

377.  Polypus 

378.  Condyloma 

379.  Ganglion 

380.  Ranula 

381.  Terminthus 

382.  Owlema 


383.  Encephalocele 

384.  Hydrocephalum 

385.  Hydrophthalmia 

386.  Spina  bifida 

387.  Hydromphalus 

388.  Hydrocele 

389.  Hydrops  scroti 

390.  Steatites 

391.  Pneumatosis 

392.  Emphysema 

393.  Hysteroptosis 

394.  Cystoptosis 

395.  Archoptoma 

396.  Bubonocele 

397.  Oscheocele 

398.  Omphalocele 

399.  Merocele 

400.  Euterocele  ovularis 

401.  Ischiatocele 

402.  Elytrocele 

403.  Hypogastrocele 

404.  Cystocele 

405.  Cvrtoma 


NOSOLOGY. 

406.  Hydrenterocele 

Order  IV. 

474. 

Diaclialasis 

407.  Varix 

PUSTULE  and  PAPULA, 

475. 

Attritis 

408.  Aneurisma 

441.  Epinyctis 

476. 

I'onigo 

409.  Cirsocele 

442.  Phlyclffiiia 

477. 

Aposyrma 

410.  Gastrocele 

443.  Herpes 

478. 

Anspleusis 

411.  Hepatocele 

444.  Scabies 

479. 

Spasma 

412.  Splenocele 

445.   Aquuki 

480. 

Contusio 

413.  Hysterocele 

446.  Hydroa 

481. 

Diabrosis 

414.  Hygrocirsocele 

447.  Variola 

482. 

Agomphiasis 

415.  Sarcocele 

448.  Varicella 

483. 

Eschara 

416.  Physocele 

449.  Purpura 

484. 

Piptonychia 

417.  Exostosis 

450.  Encauma. 

485. 

Cacoethes 

418.  Hyperostosis     * 

Order  V. 

486. 

Therioma 

419.  Paedarthrocaee 

MACULAE. 

487. 

Carcinoma 

420.  Encystis 

451.  Ecchymoma 

488. 

Phagedsena 

421.  Staphyloma 

452.  Petechias 

489. 

Noma 

422.  Staphylosis 

453.  Morbilli 

490. 

Sycosis 

423.  Fungus 

454.  Scarlate 

491. 

Fistula 

424.  Tofus 

455.  Lentigo 

492. 

Sinus                  i 

425.  Flemen. 

456.  Urticaria, 

493. 

Caries 

Order  III. 

457.  Stigma 

494. 

Achores 

EXTUBERANTIiE. 

458.  Vibex 

495. 

Crusta  lactea 

426.  Verruca 

459.  Vitiligo 

496. 

Favus 

427.  Porrus 

460.  Leuce 

497. 

Tinea. 

428.  Clavus 

461.  Cyasma 

498. 

Algernon 

429.  Callus 

462.  Lichen 

499. 

vEgilops 

430.  Encanthis 

463.  Selina 

500. 

Ozaena 

431.  Pladarotis 

464.  Nebula. 

501. 

Aphthae 

432.  Pinnula 

Order  VI. 

502. 

Intertrigo 

433.  Pterygium 

DISSOLUTIONS. 

503. 

Rhacosis. 

434.  Hordeolum 

465.  Vulnus 

Order*  VII. 

435.  Grando 

466.  Ruptura 

CONCRETIONES 

436.  Varus 

467.  Rhagas 

504. 

Ancyloblepharoa 

437.  Gutta  rosacea 

468.  Fractura 

505. 

Zynizesis 

438.  Ephelis 

469.  Fissura 

506. 

Dacrymoma 

439.  Esoche 

470.  Plicatio 

507. 

Ancyloglossum 

440.  Exoche. 

471.  Thlasis 

508. 

Anchylosis 

472.  Luxatio 

509. 

Cicatrix 

473.  Subluxatio 

510. 

Dactyliou. 

CLASS  XI.— DEFORMITATES. 

511.  Phoxos 

528.  Phalacrotis 

545. 

Leiopodes 

512.  Gibber 

529.  Alopecia 

546. 

Apella 

513.  Caput  obstipum 

530.  Madarosis 

547. 

Hypospadias 

514.  Strabismus 

531.  Ptilosis 

548. 

Uro  rhoeas 

515.  Myopiasis 

532.  Rodatio 

549. 

Atreta 

516.  Lagophthalmus 

533.  Phalangosis 

550. 

Saniodes 

517.  Trichiasis 

534.  Coloboma 

551. 

Cripsorchis 

518.  Ectropium 

535.  Cercosis 

552. 

Hermaphrodi  tes 

519.  Entropium. 

536.  Cholosis 

553. 

Dionysiscus 

520.  Rhoeas 

537.  Grypoeis 

554. 

Artetiscus 

521.  Rhyssemata 

538.  Naevus 

555. 

Nefrendis 

522.  Lagoeheilos 

539.  Monstrositas 

556. 

Spanopogon 

523.  Malachosteon 

540.  Polysarcia 

557. 

Hyperartetiscns 

524.  Hirsuties 

541.  Ischnotis 

558. 

Galiancou 

525.  Canities 

542.  Rhicnosis 

559. 

Galbiilu- 

526.  Distrix 

543.  Varus 

560. 

Mola. 

527.  Xirasia 

544.  Valgus 

A 

Synoptical  View  of  the  System  of 

Sagar. 

CLASS  I.— VITIA. 

Order.  I. 

4.  Nsevus 

7. 

Papula 

MACULJE. 

5.  Ecchymoma. 

8. 

I'hlycthaena 

1.  Leuroinii 

Order  II. 

9. 

Bacchia 

2.   Vitiligo 

EFFLORESCENT^. 

10. 

Varus 

3.  Ephelis 

6.   Pnstiila 

11. 

Herpes 

6.1\ 
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12.  Epinyctis 

34.  Exostosis. 

55.  Omphalocele 

13.  Hemeropathos 

Order  V . 
CYSTIDE*. 

56.  Hepatocele 

14.  Psydracia 

57.  Merocele 

IS.  Hydroa. 

35.  Aneurysma 

58.  Bubonocele 

Order  III. 

36.  Varix 

59.  Opodeocele 

PHYMATA. 

37.  Marisca 

60.  Ischiocele 

16.  Erythema 

38.  Hydatis 

61.  Colpocele 

17.  Oedema 

39.  Staphyloma 

62.  Perinaeocele 

18.  Emphysema 

40.  Lupia 

63.  Pentonaeorixis 

19.  Scirrhus 

41.  Hydrarthrus 

64.  Encephalocele 

20.  Inflammatio 

42.  Apostema 

65.  Hysteroloxia 

21.  Bubo 

43.  Exomphalus 

66.  Parorchidium 

22.  Parotis 

44.  Oscheophyma. 

67.  Exarthrema 

23.  Furunculus 

Order  VI. 

68.  Diastasis 

24.  Antlirax 

ECTOPIiE. 

69.  Loxarthrus 

25.  Cancer 

45.  Exophthalmia 

70.  Gibbositas 

26.  Paronychia 

46.  Blepharoptosis 

71.  Lordosis. 

27.  Phimosis. 

47.  Hypostaphyle 

Order   VII. 

Order  IV. 

48.  Paraglossa 

DEFORMITATES, 

EXCRESCENTLE. 

49.  Proptoma 

72.  Lagostoma 

28.  Sarcoma 

50.  Exania 

73.  Apella 

29.  Condyloma 

51.  Exocystis 

74.  Polymerisma 

30.  Verruca 

52.  Hysteroptosis 

75.  Epidosis 

31.  Pterygium 

53.  Colpoptosis 

76.  Anchylomerisma 

32.  Hordeolum 

54.  Gastrocele 

77.  Hirsutics. 

33.  Trachclophyma 

CLASS  II.— PLAGiE. 

Order    I. 

Order  II. 

91.  Fistula 

SOLUTIONES. 

SOLUTIONES. 

92.  Sinus 

recentes,  cruentec. 

recentes,  cruentce,  artijiciuhi 

t.  93.  Eschara 

78.  Vulnus 

85.  Operatio 

94.  Caries 

79.  Punctura 

86.  Amputatio 

95.  Arthrocace. 

80.  Sclopetoplaga 

87.  Sutura 

Order IV. 

81.  Morsus 

88.  Paracentesis. 

SOLUTIONES. 

82.  Excoriatio. 

Order  III. 

anomalm. 

83.  Contusio 

SOLUTIONES. 

96.  Rhagas 

84.  Ruptura. 

incruentce. 

97.  Ambustio 

89.  Ulcus 

98.  Fractura 

90.  Exulceratio 

99.  Fissura. 

CLASS  HI.— CACHEXIA 

i 

Order  I. 

113.  Physocephalus 

128.  Elephantiasis 

MACIES. 

114.  Hydrorachitis 

129.  Lepra 

100.  Tabes 

115.  Ascites 

130.  Scabies 

101.  Phthisis 

116.  Hydrometra 

131.  Tinea. 

102.  Atrophia 

117.  Physometra 

Order  VI. 

103.  Haemataporia 

118.  Tympanites 

ICTERITLE. 

104.  Aridura. 

119.  Meteorismus. 

132.  Aurigo 

Order  II. 

Order  IV. 

133.  Melasicterus 

INTUMESCENTIjE. 

TUBERA. 

134.  Phcenigmus 

105.  Plethora 

120.  Rachitis 

135.  Chlorosis. 

106.  Polysarcia 

121.  Scrophula 

Order  VII. 

107.  Pneumatosis 

122.  Carcinoma 

ANOMALiE. 

108.  Anasarca 

123.  Leontiasis 

136.  Phthiriasia 

109.  Phlegmatia 

124.  Malis 

137.  Trichoma 

110.  Physconia 

125.  Framboesia. 

138.  Alopecia 

111.  Graviditas. 

Order  V. 

139.  Elcosis 

Order  IN. 

IMPETIGINES. 

140.  Gangraena 

HYDROPES  partiaks. 

126.  Syphilis 

141.  Necrosis. 

112.  Hydrocephalus 

127.  Scorbutus 
CLASS  IV.— DOLORES. 

Order  I. 

144.  Rheumatismus 

148.  Stupor 

VAGI. 

145.  Catarrhus 

149.  Pruritus 

142.  Arthritis 

146.  Anxietas 

150.  Algor 

143.  Ostocopus 

147.  Lassitudo 

151.  Ardor, 

NOSOLOGY. 
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152. 
153. 
154. 
155. 
156. 
157. 


158. 


Order  II. 

CAPITIS. 
Cephalalgia 
Cephalaea 
Hemicrania 
Ophthalmia 
Otalgia 
Odontalgia. 

Order  HI. 
PECTORIS. 
Pyrosis. 


Order  I. 
SANGUIFLUXUS. 

174.  Haemorrhagia 

175.  Haemoptysis 

176.  Stomacace 

177.  Haematemesis 

178.  Haematuria 

179.  Metrorrhagia 

180.  Abortus. 

Order  II. 

ALVIFLUXUS.  • 

sanguinolenti. 

181.  Hepatirrhoea 

182.  Haemorrhois 

183.  Dysenteria 

184.  Melaena. 


Order  I. 
EGERENDORUM. 

210.  Adiapneustia 

211.  Sterilitas 

212.  Ischuria 

213.  Dysuria 


Order  I. 
TONICI   PARTIALES. 

222.  Strabismus 

223.  Trismus 

224.  Obstipitas 

225.  Contractura 

226.  Crampus 

227.  Priapismus. 

Order  II. 
TONICI  GENERALES. 

228.  Tetanus 

229.  Catochus. 


159.  Cardiogmus. 

Order  IV. 
ABDOMINIS. 

160.  Cardialgia 

161.  Gastrodynia 

162.  Colica 

163.  Hepatalgia 

164.  Splenalgia 

165.  Nephralgia 

166.  Hysteralgia. 

CLASS  V.— FLUXUS. 

Order  HI. 

ALVIFLUXUS. 

non  sanguinolenti. 

185.  Nausea 

186.  Vomitus 

187.  Ileus 

188.  Cholera 

189.  Diarrhoea 

190.  Coeliaca 

191.  Lienteria 

192.  Tenesmus 

193.  Proctorrhea. 

Order  IV. 
SERIFLUXUS. 

194.  Ephidrosis 

195.  Epiphora 


Order  V. 
EXTERN ARUM. 

167.  Mastodynia 

168.  Rachialgia 

169.  Lumbago 

170.  Ischias 

171.  Proctalgia 

172.  Pudendagra 

173.  Digitium. 


196.  Coriza 

197.  Ptyalismus 

198.  Anacatharsis 

199.  Diabetes 

200.  Enuresis 

201.  Pyuria 

202.  Leucorrhoea 

203.  Lochiorrhoea 

204.  Gonorrhoea 

205.  Galactirrhoea 

206.  Otorrhoea. 

Order  V. 
AERIFLUXUS. 

207.  Flatulentia 

208.  Edopsophia 

209.  Dysodia. 


CLASS  VI.— SUPPRESSIONES. 


214.  Aglactatio 

215.  Dyslochia. 

Order  II. 
INGERENDORUM. 

216.  Dysphagia 

217.  Angina. 

CLASS  VII.— SPASMI. 

Order  HI. 
CHRONICI  PARTIA- 
LES. 

230.  Nystagmus 

231.  Carphologia 

232.  Subsultus 

233.  Pandiculatio 

234.  Apomystosis 

235.  Convulsio 

236.  Tremor 


Order  III. 
IMI  VENTRIS. 

218.  Dysmenorrhoea 

219.  Dystocia 

220.  Dyshaemorrhois 

221.  Obstipatio. 


237.  Palpitatio 

238.  Claudicatio. 

Order  IV. 
CRONICI   GENERA- 
LES. 

239.  Phricasmus 

240.  Eclampsia 

241.  Epilepsia 

242.  Hysteria 

243.  Scelotyrbe 

244.  Beriberia. 


Order  I. 
SPASMODIC^. 

245.  Ephialtes 

246.  Sternutatio 

247.  Oscedo 

248.  Singultus 


Order  I. 
DYSESTHESIA. 

258.  Amblyopia 

259.  Caligo 

260.  Cataracta 

261.  Amaurosis 

262.  Anosmia 

263.  Agheustia 


CLASS  VIII.— ANHELATIONES. 

249.  Tussis.  253.  Orthopnoea 

Order  II.  254.  Pleurodyne 

SUPPRESSIVE.  255.  Rheuma 

250.  Stertor  256.  Hydrothorax 

251.  Dyspnoea  257.  Empyema. 

252.  Asthma 


CLASS  IX.— DEBILITATES. 


264.  Dysecoea 

265.  Paracusis 

266.  Cophosis 

267.  Anaesthesia. 

Order  II. 
ANEPYTHYMIE. 

268.  Anorexia 

269.  Adipsia 


270.  Anaphrodisiti. 

Order  HI. 
DYSCINESLE. 

271.  Mutitas 

272.  Aphonia 

273.  Psellismus 

274.  Cacophonia 

275.  Paralysis 
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276.  Hemiplegia 

277.  Paraplexia. 

Order  IV. 
LEIPOPSYCHLE. 

278.  Asthenia 

279.  Lipothymia 


Order  I. 
CONTAGIOSA. 

289.  Pestis 

290.  Variola 

291.  Pemphigus 

292.  Purpura 


Order  I. 
MUSCULOSjE. 

299.  Phlegmone 

300.  Cynanehe 

301.  Myositis 

302.  Carditis.. 

Order  II. 
MEMBRANACiE. 

303.  Phrenitis 


Order  I. 
CONTINUE. 

316.  Judicatoria 

317.  Humoraria 

318.  Frigeraria 

319.  Typhus 

320.  Hectica. 

Ordfr  I 
HALLUCINATIONES. 

328.  Vertigo 

329.  Suffusio 

330.  Diplopia 

331.  Syrigmos 

332.  Hypochondriasis 

333.  Somnambulismus. 

Order  II. 
MOROSITATES. 

334.  Pica 


280.  Syncope 

281.  Asphyxia. 

Order  V. 
COMATA. 

282.  Catalepsis 

283.  Ectasis 


284.  Typhomaiiia 

285.  Lethal 

286.  Cataphora 

287.  Carus 

288.  Apoplexia. 


CLASS  X.— EXANTHEMATA. 

293.  Rubeola  296.  Erysipelas 

294.  Scarlatina.  297.  Essera 

Order  II.  298.  Aphtha. 

NON  CONTAGIOSA. 

295.  Miliaris 


CLASS  XI— PHLEGMASIA. 

304.  Diaghragmitis 

305.  Pleuritis 
506.  Gastritis 

307.  Enteritis 

308.  Epiploitis 

309.  Cystitis. 

Order  III. 
PARENCHYMATOSjE. 

310.  Cephalitis 

CLASS  XII.— FEBRES. 

Order  II. 

REMITTENTES. 

321.  Amphimerina 

322.  Tritaeophya 

323.  Tetartophya. 


311.  Peripneumonia 

312.  Hepatitis 

313.  Splenitis 

314.  Nephritis 

315.  Metritis. 


Order  III. 
INTERMITTENTES. 

324.  Quotidiana 

325.  Tertiana 

326.  Quartana 

327.  Erratica. 


CLASS  XIII.— VESANIA. 

335.  Bulimia 

336.  Polydipsia 

337.  Antipathia 

338.  Nostalgia 

339.  Panophobia 

340.  Satyriasis 

341.  Nymphomania 

342.  Tarantismus 

343.  Hydrophobia 

344.  Rabies. 


Order  III. 
DELIRIA. 

345.  Paraphrosyne 

346.  Amentia 

347.  Melancholia 

348.  Daemonomania 

349.  Mania. 

Order  IV. 
ANOMALY. 

350.  Amnesia 

351.  Agrypnia. 


Synoptical  View  of  the  System  of  Dr.  Macbride. 


Order  I. 
FEVERS. 

1.  Continued 

2.  Intermittent 

3.  Remittent 

4.  Eruptive 

5.  Hectic 

Order  II. 
INFLAMMATIONS. 

6.  External 

7.  Internal 

Order  III. 
FLUXES. 

8.  Alvine 

9.  Haemorrhage 

10.  Humoral  discharge 


CLASS  I.— UNIVERSAL  DISEASES. 


Order  IV. 
PAINFUL  DISEASES. 

11.  Gout 

12.  Rheumatism 

13.  Ostocopus 

14.  Headach 

15.  Toothach 

16.  Earach 

17.  Pleurodyne 

18.  Pain  in  the  stomach 

19.  Colic 

20.  Lithiasis 

21.  Ischuria 

22.  Proctalgia. 

Order  V. 
SPASMODIC  DISEASES. 

23.  Tetanus 


24.  Catochus 

25.  Locked  jaw 

26.  Hydrophobia 

27.  Convulsion 

28.  Fipilepsy 

29.  Eclampsia 

30.  Hieranosos. 

Order  VI. 
WEAKNESSES  and  PRI- 
VATIONS. 

31.  Coma 

32.  Palsy 

33.  Fainting 

Order  VII. 
ASTHMATIC  DISORDERS 

34.  Dyspnoea 

35.  Orthopnea 
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36.  Asthma 

37.  Hydrothorax 

38.  Empyema. 

Order  VIII. 
MENTAL   DISEASES. 

39.  Mania 

40.  Melancholia. 


Order  IX.  47.  Atrophia 

CACHEXIES,   or  Humoral  48.  Osteosarcosis 

Diseases.  49.  Sarcostosis 

41.  Corpulency.  50.  Mortification 

42.  Dropsy  51.  Scurvy 

43.  Jaundice  52.  Scrofula 

44.  Emphysema 

45.  Tympany 

46.  Physconia 


54.  Lues  Venerea. 


CLASS  II.-LOCAL  DISEASES 


Order  I. 
OF   THE   INTERNAL 

SENSES. 

55.  Loss  of  memory 

56.  Hypochondriasis 

57.  Loss  of  judgment. 

Order  II. 

OF  THE  EXTERNAL 

SENSES. 

58.  Blindness 

59.  Depraved  sight 

60.  Deafness 

61.  Depraved  hearing 

62.  Loss  of  smell 

63.  Depraved  smell 

64.  Loss  of  taste 

65.  Depraved  taste 

66.  Loss  of  feeling. 

Order  III. 
OF  THE  APPETITES. 

67.  Anorexia 

68.  Cynorexia 

69.  Pica 

70.  Polydipsia 

71.  Satyriasis 

72.  Nymphomania 

73.  Anaphrodisia. 

Order  IV. 

OF  THE   SECRETIONS 

and  EXCRETIONS. 

74.  Epiphora 

75.  Coryza 

76.  Ptyalism 

77.  Anacatharsis 

78.  Otorrhoea 

79.  Diarrhoea 

80.  Incontinence  of  urine 


81.  Pyuria 

82.  Dysuria 

83.  Constipation 

84.  Tenesmus 

85.  Dysodia 

86.  Flatulence 

87.  YEdopsophia. 

Ordfr  V 

IMPEDING  DIFFERENT 

ACTIONS. 

88.  Aphonia 

89.  Mutitas 

90.  Paraphonia 

91.  Dysphagia 

92.  Wryneck 

93.  Angone 

94.  Sneezing 

95.  Hiccup 

96.  Cough 

97.  Vomiting 

98.  Palpitation  of  the  heart 

99.  Chorea 

100.  Trismus 

101.  Nystagmus 

102.  Cramp 

103.  Scelotyrbe 

104.  Contraction 

105.  Paralysis 

106.  Anchylosis 

107.  Gibbositas 

108.  Lordosis 

109.  Hydrarthrus. 

Order  VI. 

OF  THE  EXTERNAL 

HABIT. 

110.  Tumour 


111.  Excrescence 

112.  Aneurism 

113.  Varix 

114.  Papulae 

115.  Phlyctaenae 

116.  Pustulae 

117.  Scabies,  or  Psora 

118.  Impetigo 

119.  Leprosy 

120.  Elephantiasis 

121.  Framboesia 

122.  Herpes 

123.  Maculse 

124.  Alopecia 

125.  Trichoma 
Scald  head 
Phthiriasis. 

Order  VII. 
DISLOCATIONS. 
Hernia 

129.  Prolapsus 

130.  Luxation. 

Order  VIII. 

SOLUTIONS    OF   CONTI 

NUITY. 

131.  Wound 

132.  Ulcer 

133.  Fissure 

134.  Fistula 

135.  Burn,  or  scald 

136.  Excoriation 

137.  Fracture 

138.  Caries. 


126. 
127. 


128. 


CLASS  III.— SEXUAL  DISEASES. 


Order  I. 
GENERAL,  proper  to  Men. 

139.  Febris  testiculars 

140.  Tabes  dorsalis. 

Order  II. 
LOCAL,  proper  to  Men. 

141.  Dyspermatismus 

142.  Gonorrhoea  simplex 

143.  Gonorrhoea  virulenta 

144.  Priapism 

145.  Phimosis 

146.  Paraphimosis 

147.  Crystalline 


148.  Hernia  humoralis 

149.  Hydrocele 

150.  Sarcocele 

151.  Cirsocele. 

Order  III.     GENERAL, 
proper  to  Women. 

152.  Amenorrhoea 

153.  Chlorosis 

154.  Leucorrhoea 

155.  Menorrhagia 

156.  Hysteralgia 

157.  Graviditas 

158.  Abortus 


159.  Dystochia 

160.  Febris  puerperalis 

161.  Mastodynia. 

Order  IV. 
LOCAL,  proper  to  Women, 
102.  Hydrops  ovarii 

163.  Scirrhus  ovarii 

164.  Hydrometra 

165.  Physometra 

166.  Prolapsus  uteri 

167.  vaghicc 

168.  Polypus  uteri. 


CLASS  1V.-INFANTILE  DISEASES. 
Order   I.     GFNERAL.       170.  Colica lactentium  172.  Aphthae 

Iu9.  Colica  meconialis  171.  Diarrhoea  infantum  173.  Eclampsia 
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174.  Atrophia 

175.  Rachitis. 
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Order  II.    LOCAL. 

176.  Imperforation 

177.  Anchyloglossum 
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178.  Aurigo 

179.  Purpura 

180.  Crusta  lactea. 


NOSTA'LGIA.  (No?*Kyitt  :  from  vos-w, 
to  return,  and  tthryof,  pain.)  A  vehement 
desire  for  revisiting  one's  country.  A  ge- 
nus of  disease  in  the  class  Locales,  and 
order  Dysorexiat,  of  Cullen,  known  by  im- 
patience when  absent  from  one's  native 
home,  and  a  vehement  desire  to  return, 
attended  with  gloom  and  melancholy,  loss  of 
appetite,  and  want  of  sleep. 

No'thus.  (From  voBoc,  spurious.) 

1 .  Those  ribs  which  are  not  attached  to 
the  sternum  are  called  nothae  costae,  the  spu- 
rious ribs. 

2.  The  term  is  applied  to  such  diseases  as 
resemble  others :  as  peripneumonia  notha, 
&c. 

Notije'cs.  (From  v»toc,  the  back.)  An 
epithet  of  the  spinal  marrow. 

Notio'des.  (From  »w«,  moisture.)  Ap- 
plied to  a  fever,  attended  with  a  vitiation  of 
the  fluids,  or  a  colliquative  wasting. 

Noufkr's  medicine.  This  famous  re- 
medy was  invented  by  Madam  Noufer,  as 
a  cure  for  the  tape-worm.  See  Polypodium 
Jilixmas. 

Nube'cula.  (Dim.  of  nubes,  a  cloud.) 
A  cloud  in  the  urine.  A  white  speck  in  the 
eye. 

Nu'ces  ga'llje.     Common  galls. 

Nit'ces  pdrga'ntes.     See  Ricinus. 

Nuce'sta.     See  Myristica  moschata. 

NU'CHA.  The  hind  part  or  nape  of  the 
neck. 

NUCK,  Anthony,  a  distinguished  Dutch 
physician  and  anatomist,  flourished  at  the 
Hague,  and  subsequently  at  Leyden,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  17th  century.  He  tilled 
the  office  of  professor  of  anatomy  and  sur- 
gery in  the  latter  university,  and  was  also 
president  of  the  college  of  surgeons.  He 
pursued  his  dissections  with  great  ardour, 
cultivating  both  human  and  comparative 
anatomy  at  every  opportunity.  He  con- 
tributed some  improvements  also  to  the 
practice  of  surgery.  He  died  about  the  year 
1692. 

Nuci'sta.     The  nutmeg. 

NU'CLEUS.  (E  nuce,  from  the  nut.)  A 
kernel.     A  fruit  enclosed  in  a  hard  shell . 

Nv'cvhJE  sapona'ri.se.  See  Sapindus 
saponaria. 

Nummula'ria.  (From  hummus,  money, 
so  called  because  its  leaves  are  round,  and 
of  the  size  of  the  old  silver  two-pence.)  See 
Lysimachia  nummular  ia. 

Nut,  cocoa.  The  fruit  of  the  Cocos  nu- 
r  if  era,  of  Linnaeus.  Within  the  nut  is 
found  a  kernel,  as  pleasant  as  an  almond, 
and  also  a  large  quantity  of  liquor  resem- 
bling milk,  which  the  Indians  greedily 
drink  before  the  fruit  is  ripe,  it  being  then 
pleasant,  but  when  the  nut  is  matured,  the 
liquor    becomes    sour.      Some    full-grown 


nuts    will  contain  a  pint   or  more   of  this 
milk,  the   frequent  drinking  of  which  seems 
to  have  no  bad  effects  upon  the  Indians ; 
yet  Europeans  should  be  cautious  of  mak- 
ing too  free  with  it  at  first,  for  when   Lionel 
Wafer  was  at  a  small  island  in  the  South 
Sea,  where  the  tree  grew  in  plenty,  some 
of  his  men  were  so  delighted  with  it,  that 
at    parting,    they    were   resolved  to   drink 
their  fill,  which  they  did  ;  but  their  appe- 
tites had  liked  to  have  cost  them  their  lives, 
for  though  they  were  not  drunk,  yet  they 
were   so  chilled  and  benumbed,  that  they 
could   not    stand,    and   were  obliged  to  be 
carried  aboard  by  those  who  had  more  pru- 
dence than   themselves,    and  it   was  many 
days  before  they  recovered.     The  shells  of 
these  nuts  being  hard,  and .  capable   of  re- 
ceiving a  polish,  they  are  often  cut  trans- 
versely, when,    being  mounted   on    stands, 
and  having  their  edges  silvered,  or  gilt,  or 
otherwise  ornamented,  they  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  drinking-cups.     The  leaves   of  the 
tree    are    used  for  thatching,   for    brooms, 
baskets,    and    other    utensils ;    and  of  the 
roticular    web,    growing  at  their  base,  the 
Indian  women  make  cauls  and  aprons. 
Nut,  Barbadoes.     See  Jatropha  curcas. 
Nut,  Pistachio.     See  Pistacia  vera. 
Nut,  Purging.     See  Jatropha  curcas. 
Nutmeg.     See  Myristica  moschata. 
NUTRITION.        Nutrilio.        Nutrition 
may  be  considered  the    completion    of  the 
assimilating  functions.       The  food  changed 
by   a  series    of   decompositions    animalized 
and  rendered  similar  to  the  being  which  it 
is    designed    to    nourish,    applies    itself   to 
those  organs,    the    loss    of   which    it   is  to 
supply  ;  and  this   identification  of  nutritive 
matter  to  our  organs  constitutes  nutrition. 

The  living  body  is  continually  losing  its 
constituent  parts,  which  a  variety  of  causes 
are  incessantly  carrying  off;  several  of  its 
organs  are  constantly  engaged  in  separating 
humours  which  pass  off  loaded  with  a  part 
of  its  substance,  consumed  by  the  uniting 
action  of  air  and  caloric ;  while  internal 
friction,  by  a  pulsatory  motion,  detaches  its 
particles. 

Thus  the  animal  machine  is  continually 
destroyed,  and  at  distant  periods  of  life  does 
not,  perhaps,  contain  a  single  particle  of 
the  same  constituent  parts.  An  experiment 
made  with  madder,  (rubia  tinctorum,) 
which,  when  mixed  with  the  food,  red- 
dens the  bones  of  animals,  proves  in  a 
very  decisive  manner  this  perpetual  decom- 
position of  living  animal  matter.  Entirely 
to  obliterate  the  diffused  red  colour  thus 
given  to  bones,  it  is  only  necessary  to  sus- 
pend for  a  time  the  use  of  this  root.  There- 
fore, if  the  most  compact  and  solid  parts  be 
in  a  continual  motion  of  decomposition  and 
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recompositon,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  this  motion  must  be  more  rapid  in  those 
parts,  the  constituent  principles  of  which 
are  in  the  smallest  degree  of  cohesion,  as  in 
fluids. 

It  has  been  an  object  of  consideration  to 
determine  the  period  of  the  entire  renova- 
tion of  the  body ;  it  has  been  said  that  an 
interval  of  seven  years  was  necessary  for  the 
same  particles  to  be  totally  obliterated,  and 
their  place  supplied  by  others ;  but  this 
change  should  seem  to  be  more  rapid  in  in- 
fancy and  youth  ;  it  should  also  seem  to  be 
retarded  in  manhood,  and  require  a  very 
long  time  to  be  accomplished  in  old  age, 
when  all  our  parts  acquire  a  remarkable  de- 
gree of  consistence  and  fixity,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  vital  actions  become  more  lan- 
guid. There  is  no  doubt  but  that  sex,  tem- 
perature, climate,  profession,  mode  of  living, 
and  a  variety  of  other  causes,  accelerate  and 
retard  this  period,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
affirm  any  thing  certain  on  the  precise  time 
of  its  duration. 

In  proportion  as  our  parts  are  destroyed, 
they  are  renewed  by  homogeneous  parti- 
cles, or  such  as  are  exactly  similar  to  them- 
selves ;  otherwise  their  nature,  which  is 
always  alike,  would  suffer  continual  changes. 
When  the  nutritive  matter  has  been  ani- 
malized,  or  assimilated  to  the  body  which  it  is 
designed  to  nourish,  by  the  organs  of  di- 
gestion, absorption,  circulation,  respiration, 
and  secretion,  the  parts  which  it  supplies 
retain  and  incorporate  it  with  their  own 
substance.  This  nutritive  identification  is 
variously  effected  in  different  parts,  as  the 
brain,  muscles,  bones,  &c. ;  each  of  these  ap- 
propriates to  itself,  by  a  true  secretion,  that 
which  is  found  analogous  to  its  nature,  and 
rejects  the  heterogeneous  particles.  A  bone 
is  a  secretory  organ,  that  becomes  incrusted 
with  phosphate  of  lime;  the  lymphatic 
vessels,  which  in  the  work  of  nutrition 
perform  the  office  of  excretory  ducts,  re- 
move this  salt,  after  it  has  remained  a  cer- 
tain time  in  the  areolae  of  its  texture.  It  is 
the  same  in  muscles  with  respect  to  the  fibrin, 
and  in  the  brain  with  albumen  :  each  part 
imbibes,  and  renders  solid  in  its  structure, 
such  juices  as  are  of  the  same  nature,  in 
consequence  of  a  power,  of  which  the  af- 
finity of  aggregation  of  the  chemists  gives  us 
an  idea,  and  perhaps  furnishes  us  with  an 
exact  model. 

A  part  to  acquire  nourishment  should 
possess  sensibility  and  motion ;  a  ligature 
placed  on  its  arteries  and  nerves,  by  destroy- 
ing both  these  faculties,  prevents  it  from 
being  nourished  or  having  life.  The  blood 
flowing  in  the  veins,  and  the  fluid  of  the 
absorbents,  contain  vivifying  and  reparatory 
parts,  in  much  smaller  quantity  than  arte- 
rial blood;  it  is  even  generally  believed 
that  lymph  and  venous  blood  do  not  contain 
any  thing  directly  nutritious. 

The  mechanism  of  nutrition  would  be 
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explained,  after  having  precisely  determined 
the  differences  of  composition  that  exist 
between  the  aliments  on  which  we  live,  and 
the  exact  substance  of  our  organs,  if  we 
could  distinguish  how  each  function  divests 
them  of  their  characters,  to  invest  them  with 
our  properties ;  for  each  individual  part 
seems  to  co-operate  in  changing  their  nutri- 
tious principle  into  our  own  peculiar  struc- 
ture. To  resolve  this  problem,  let  us  sup- 
pose a  man  living  entirely  on  vegetables, 
which,  in  fact,  constitute  the  principal  part 
of  the  subsistence  of  the  generality  of  men; 
whatever  portion  of  the  plant  he  may  con- 
sume, whether  stalk,  leaves,  flowers,  seeds, 
or  roots;  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen 
enter  into  their  composition,  which  may  be 
always,  by  a  strict  analysis,  resolved  into 
water  and  carbonic  acid  ;  to  these  three  coe» 
stituent  principles,  sometimes  a  small  quan- 
tity of  azote,  salts,  and  other  things,  is 
united.  If  we  then  examine  the  nature  oi 
the  organs  of  this  man,  whose  diet  consists 
exclusively  in  vegetables,  they  will  be 
proved  of  a  composition  very  different  from 
the  kind  of  food ;  azote  predominates,  al- 
though the  vegetable  substance  contain  it  in 
very  small  quantity,  and  many  new  products 
will  be  discovered  which  had  not  been  dis- 
tinguished in  the  aliment,  but  which  abound 
in  the  body  receiving  nourishment,  and 
seem  produced  by  the  act  of  nutrition. 

The  essential  part  of  this  function,  there- 
fore, is  to  cause  the  nutritive  matter  to  pass 
into  a  more  advanced  state  of  composition, 
to  deprive  it  of  a  portion  of  its  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  to  give  a  predominance  of  azote, 
and  develope  several  substances  which  were 
not  before  distinguishable.  Every  living 
body,  without  exception,  seems  to  possess  a 
faculty  of  forming  and  decomposing  sub- 
stances, by  the  assistance  of  which  it  is  sup- 
ported, and  of  giving  rise  to  new  products. 
The  marine  plant,  the  ashes  of  which  form 
soda,  if  sown  in  a  box  filled  with  earth  that 
does  not  contain  a  particle  of  that  alkali, 
and  moistened  with  distilled  water,  furnishes 
it.  in  as  great  a  quantity  as  if  the  plant  had 
been  growing  on  the  borders  of  the  sea,  in 
a  swampy  soil,  always  inundated  by  brack- 
ish or  salt  water. 

Living  bodies  are  the  proper  elaboratories 
in  which  such  combinations  and  decomposi- 
tions occur  as  art  cannot  imitate ;  bodies 
that  to  us  appear  simple,  as  sulphur  and 
silex,  seem  to  form  themselves  of  othev 
parts,  while  some  bodies,  the  composition 
of  which  we  cannot  determine,  as  certain 
metals,  suffer  inevitable  decompositions ; 
from  which  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that 
the  powers  of  nature  in  the  composition 
and  decomposition  of  bodies,  far  surpass 
the  science  of  chemists.  For  a  substance 
to  be  employed  in  our  nourishment,  it 
should  be  capable  of  change  and  fermenta- 
tion, that  is,  susceptible  of  experiencing 
an   internal    and    spontaneous   motion,  by 
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which  it?  elements  change  their  combina- 
tion and  qualities.  This  condition  of  spon- 
taneous mutability,  excludes  from  the  class 
«f  aliment  every  thing  which  is  not  orga- 
nized, or  constituted  part  of  a  living  being  ; 
thus  minerals  are  absolutely  refractory  to 
the  action  of  our  organs,  which  cannot  con- 
vert them  into  their  own  peculiar  substance. 
The  common  principle  drawn  from  alimen- 
tary substances,  however  various  they  may 
be,  called  by  Hippocrates  the  aliment,  is 
probably  a  composition  capable  of  a  great 
degree  of  change  and  fermentation ;  this  is 
also  the  opinion  of  all  those  who  have  en- 
deavoured to  discover  its  nature.  Lorry 
thinks  it  is  a  mucous  body;  Cullen  considers 
it  saccharine  ;  Hall6  believes  it  to  be  a  hy- 
drocarbonated  oxyde,  which  only  differs  from 
the  oxalic  acid  by  having  a  smaller  por- 
tion of  oxygen.  It  is  obvious  that  these 
three  sentiments  have  the  greatest  resem- 
blance, since  oxygen,  carbon,  and  hydrogen, 
united  in  different  proportions,  form  a  mu- 
cus, a  saccharine  body,  and  the  oxalic  base. 
The  analysis  of  animal  substances  by  nitric 
acid,  reduces  them  to  the  latter  base,  by 
taking  from  them  a  great  quantity  of  azote, 
the  presence  of  which  constitutes  their  most 
remarkable  character. 

Halle  believes  that  the  hydrocarbonated 
oxide  is  combined  with  oxygen,  in  the  sto- 
mach and  intestinal  canal,  whether  the 
latter  principle  be  introduced  with  the  food 
into  the  primae  viae,  or  furnished  by  the 
decomposed  humours ;  the  intestinal  fluids 
suffer  their  azote  to  be  disengaged,  which  is 
carried  to  the  alimentary  base,  and  replaces 
the  carbon  that  had  been  attracted  by  the 
oxygen  to  form  the  carbonic  acid.  When 
in  the  lungs,  and  again  subjected  to  the  action 
of  atmospheric  oxygen,  this  gas  carries  off  a 
certain  portion  of  its  carbon  ;  and  as  it  dis- 
engages the  azote  from  the  venous  blood,  it 
effects  a  new  combination  of  this  principle 
with  the  chyle ;  and  when  propelled  to  the 
skin,  the  atmospheric  oxygen  again  disenga- 
ges its.  carbon,  and  completes  it  azotification ; 
perhaps  even  the  cutaneous  organ  answers 
similar  purposes  to  the  lymphatic  system, 
as  the  pulmonary  organ  may  effect  to  the 
sanguiferous  system. 

The  animalization  of  alimentary  sub- 
stance, therefore,  takes  place  principally  by 
the  loss  of  carbon,  which  is  replaced  by 
azote  in  animal  fluids.  These  support 
themselves  in  a  proper  state,  for,  as  they  are 
continually  losing  the  carbonic  principle  in 
the  intestinal,  pulmonary,  and  cutaneous 
combinations,  they  would  be  too  much  ani- 
malized  if  a  newly  formed  chyle  were  not  to 
attract  the  excess  of  azote.  This  theory  is 
admitted,  by  its  author,  not  to  account  for 
the  formation  of  phosphoric  salts,  adeps, 
and  abundance  of  other  productions;  but 
without  adopting  it  in  Mo,  we  are  induced 
to  conclude,  from  the  experiments  and  ob- 


servations on  which  it  is  established,  that 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmospheric  air  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  agents  employed  by  na- 
ture to  convert  the  aliments  on  which  we 
subsist  into  our  own  peculiar  substance. 

Nutri'tum  ungue'ntum.  A  composi- 
tion ol  litharge,  vinegar,  and  oil. 

Nux  aroma'tica.     The  nutmeg. 

Nux  AauA'TicA.     See  Trapa  natans. 

Nux  barbade'nsis.    See  Jatropha  curcas. 

Nux  basi'lica.     The  walnut. 

Nux  bean.     See  Guilandina  moringa. 

Nux  catha'rtica.     The  garden  spurge. 

Nux  catha'rtica  America'na.  See 
Jatropha  curcas. 

Nux  I'ndica.     The  cocoa-nut. 

Nux  ju'glans.     SeeJuglans. 

Nux  me'dica.     The  Maldivian  nut. 

Nux  mete'lla.     The  nux  vomica. 

NUX  MOSCHA'TA.  See  Myristica 
moschala. 

Nux  mtri'stica.  See  Myristica  moschata. 

Nux  pe'rsica.     The  walnut. 

Nux  pista'cia.     See  Pistacia  vera. 

Nux  pu'rgans.     See  Jatropha  curcas. 

Nux  serapio'nis.     St.  Ignatius's  bean. 

Nux  vo'mica.     See  Strychnos. 

NYCTALOPIA.  (From  vu£,  the  night, 
and  «4>  an  eve0  Imbecillitas  oculorum,  of 
Celsus.  A  defect  in  vision,  by  which  the 
patient  sees  little  or  nothing  in  the  day,  but 
in  the  evening  and  night  sees  tolerably  well. 
The  proximate  cause  is  various  : 

1.  From  a  periodical  amaurosis,  or  gutta 
serena,  when  the  blind  paroxysm  begins  in 
the  morning,  and  terminates  in  the  evening. 

2.  From  too  great  a  sensibility  of  the  re- 
tina, which  cannot  bear  the  meridian  light. 
See  Photophobia. 

3.  From  an  opaque  spot  in  the  middle  of 
the  crystalline  lens.  When  the  light  of  the 
sun  in  the  meridian  contracts  the  pupil,  there 
is  blindness;  about  evening,  or  in  more  ob- 
scure places,  the  pupil  dilates,  hence  the 
rays  of  light  pass  through  the  limbus  of  the 
crystalline  lens. 

4.  From  a  disuse  of  light ;  thus  persons 
who  are  educated  in  obscure  prisons  see  no- 
thing immediately  in  open  meridian  light ; 
but  by  degrees  their  eyes  are  accustomed  to 
distinguish  objects  in  daylight. 

5.  From  an  immoveable  mydriasis;  for  in 
this  instance  the  pupil  admits  too  great  a 
quantity  of  light,  which  the  immobile  pupil 
cannot  moderate ;  hence  the  patient,  in  a 
strong  light,  sees  little  or  nothing. 

6.  From  too  great  a  contraction  of  the 
pupil.  This  admits  not  a  sufficiency  of 
lucid  rays,  in  bright  light,  but  towards 
night  the  pupil  dilates  more,  and  the  patient 
sees  better. 

7.  Nyctalopia  endemica.  A  whole  people 
have  been  nyctalopes,  as  the  Ethiopians, 
Africans,  Americans,  and  Asiatics.  A  great 
flow  of  tears  are  excreted  all  the  day  from 
their  eyes ;  at  night  they  see  objects. 
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8.  From  a  commotion  of  the  eye ;  irom 
which  a  man  in  the  night  saw  all  objects  dis- 
tinctly. 

Nycto'basis.  (From  vu£,  the  night,  and 
/&uva),  to  go.)     Walking  in  the  sleep. 

NY'MPHffi.  (From  vt//*<?«,  a  water- 
nymph  ;  so  called  because  it  stands  in  the 
water-course.)  Alee  interna  minores  clilo- 
ridis.  Colliculum.  Collicula.  Myrtocheili- 
des.  Labia  minora.  Two  membranous 
folds,  situated  within  the  labia  majora,  at 
the  sides  of  the  entrance  of  the  vagina  uteri. 
NYMPHAI'A.  (From  vu/up*,  a  water- 
nymph  ;  because  it  grows  in  watery  places.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
naean  system.  Class,  Polyandria.  Order, 
Monogynia.     The  water-lily. 

Nymphje'a  a'lba.  Leuconymphcea.  JVc- 
■nuphar.  Micro-leucunymphcea.  White 
water-lily.  This  beautiful  plant,  Nymphcea 
alba,  of  Linnaeus,  was  formerly  employed 
medicinally  as  a  demulcent,  and  slightly 
anodyne  remedy.     It  is  now  laid  aside. 

Nymphje'a  glandi'fera.  Nymphcea 
Indica,  and  Madraspatana.  Names  for  the 
faba  iEgyptia. 

Nymphs'a  lu'tea.  Nymphcea  major 
lutea,  of  Caspar  Bauhin.  Yellow  water-lily. 
Nymphcea  lutca,  of  Linnaeus.  This  beau- 
tiful plant  was  employed  formerly  with  the 
same  intentions  as  the  white  water-lily,  and, 
like  it,  is  now  fallen  into  disuse.  Lindestolpe 
informs  us,  that,  in  some  parts  of  Sweden, 
the  roots,  which  are  the  strongest  part,  were, 
in  times  of  scarcity,  used  as  food,  and  did  not 
prove  unwholesome. 

NymphjE'a  lo'tus.  The  Egyptian  lotus. 
An  aquatic  plant,  a  native  of  both  Indies. 
The  root  is  conical,  firm,  about  the  size  of  a 
middling  pear,  covered  with  a  blackish  bark, 
and  set  round  with  fibres.  It  has  a  sweetish 
taste,  and,  when  boiled  or  roasted,  becomes 
as  yellow  within  as  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  The 
plant  grows  in  abundance  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  and  is  there  much  sought  after  by  the 
poor,  who,  in  a  short  time,  collect  enough  to 
supply  their  families  with  food  for  several 
days. 

Nymvhje'a  nelc'mbo.  Faba  Egyptiaca. 
Cyamus  JEgyptiacus.  Nymphcea  Indica. 
The  pontic,  or  Egyptian  bean.  The  fruit 
of  the  nymphcea  nelumbo,  of  Linnaeus,  which 
grows  on  marshy  grounds  in  Egypt,  and 
some  of  the  neighbouring  countries.  It  is 
eaten  either  raw  or  boiled,  and  is  a  tonic 
and  astringent. 

Nymphoi'des.     (From  vuppdua.,  the  wa- 
ter-lily, and  &fo;,  likeness.)    An  herb  resem- 
bling the  water-lily. 
NYMPHOMANIA.  (From      .^.««, 


nympha,  and  fxctvt*,  madness.)  Furor  ute~ 
rinus.  Called  by  the  Arabians,  Acrai. 
Brachuna.  Arascon.  Arsalum.  (Estro- 
mania.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
Locales,  and  order  Dysorexics,  of  Cullen, 
characterized  by  excessive  and  violent  de- 
sire for  coition  in  women.  The  effects,  as 
described  by  Juvenal,  in  his  sixth  satire, 
are  most  humiliating  to  human  nature.  It 
acknowledges  the  same  causes  as  satyriasis ; 
but  as  females,  more  especially  in  warm 
climates,  have  a  more  irritable  fibre,  they 
are  apt  to  suffer  more  severely  than  the 
males. 

It  is  a  species  of  madness,  or  a  high  de- 
gree of  hysterics.  Its  immediate  cause  is  a 
preternatural  irritability  of  the  uterus  and 
pudenda  of  women,  or  an  unusual  acrimony 
of  the  fluids  in  these  parts.  Its  presence  is 
known  by  the  wanton  behaviour  of  the  pa- 
tient ;  she  speaks  and  acts  with  unrestrain- 
ed obscenity,  and,  as  the  disorder  increases, 
she  scolds,  cries,  and  laughs,  by  turns. 
While  reason  is  retained,  she  is  silent,  and 
seems  melancholy,  but  her  eyes  discover  an 
unusual  wantonness.  The  symptoms  are 
better  or  worse  until  the  greatest  degree  of 
the  disorder  approaches,  and  then,  by  every 
word  and  action,  her  condition  is  too  mani- 
fest. 

NYMPHOTO'MIA.  (From  ru^a,  the 
nympha,  and  Tty.vu>,  to  cut.)  The  ope- 
ration of  removing  the  nympha  when  too 
large. 

NYSTA'GMUS.  (From  vug-cue,  to  sleep.) 
A  twinkling  of  the  eyes,  such  as  happens 
when  a  person  is  very  sleepy.  Authors 
also  define  nystagmus  to  be  an  involuriary 
agitation  of  the  oculary  bulb.  It  is  known 
by  the  instability  or  involuntary  and  con- 
stant motions  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  from 
one  canthus  to  another,  or  in  some  other 
directions.  Sometimes  it  is  accompanied 
with  an  hippus,  or  an  alternate  and  repeat- 
ed dilatation  and  constriction  of  the  pupil. 
The  species  are,  1.  Nystagmus,  from  fear. 
This  agitation  is  observed  under  the  opera- 
tion for  the  cataract ;  and  it  is  checked  by 
persuasion,  and  waiting  a  short  space  of 
time.  2.  Nystagmus,  from  sand  or  small 
gravel,  falling  in  the  eye.  3.  Nystagmus, 
irom  a  catarrh,  which  is  accompanied  with 
much  inflammation.  4.  Nystagmus,  from 
saburra  in  the  prima?  viae,  as  is  observed  in 
infants  afflicted  with  worms,  and  is  known  by 
the  signs  of  saburra.  5.  Nystagmus  sympto- 
matica, which  happens  in  hysteric,  epileptic, 
and  sometimes  in  pregnant  persons,  and  is  a 
common  symptom  accompanying  St.  Vitus's 
dance. 
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O^A'.     See  Quercu&. 

Oak  of  Jerusalem.  Bee  Chenupodium 
botri/s. 

Oak,  sea.     See  Fucus  Vesiculosus. 

Oak,  willow-leaved.  See  Quercus  Phel- 
los. 

Oat.     See  A  vena. 

Obel^'a.  (From  o&ko;,  a  dart,  or  a 
spit.)  Obelwa  sagittalis,  an  epithet  for  the 
sagittal  suture  of  the  skull. 

Obeliscothe'ca.  (From  o&xwxo?,  an 
obelisk,  and  6jjx»,  a  bag ;  so  called  from  the 
shape  of  its  seed-bags.)  The  dwarf  Ameri- 
can sun-flower. 

Oblesion.  (From  ob,  against,  and  Icedo, 
to  hurt.)     An  injury  done  to  any  part. 

OBLi'auus  asce'ndens  abdominis.  See 
Obliquus  internus  abdominis. 

OBLi'auus  asce'ndens  inte'rnus.  See 
Obliquus  internus  abdominis. 

OBLi'auus  au'ris.  See  Laxator  tym- 
pani. 

OBLi'auus  ca'pitis  infe'rior.  See 
Obliquus  inferior  capitis. 

OBLi'auus  ca'pitis  superior.  See 
Obliquus  superior  capitis. 

OBLi'auus  desce'ndens  abdo'minis. 
See  Obliquus  exlemus  abdominis. 

OBLi'auus  desce'ndens  exte'rnus. 
See  Obliquus  exlemus  abdominis. 

OBLi'acus  exte'rnus.  See  Obliquus 
externus  abdominis. 

OBLI'QUUS  EXTE'RNUS  ABDO'MI- 
NIS. This  muscle,  which  is  so  named  by 
Morgagni,  Albinus,  and  Winslow,  is  the 
Obliquus  descendens,  of  Vesalius  and  Dou- 
glas, and  the  Obliquus  major,  of  Haller,  and 
some  others.  By  Dumas  it  is  named  Ilio- 
pubicosto-abdominal.  It  is  a  broad,  thin 
muscle,  fleshy  posteriorly,  and  tendinous  in 
its  middle  and  lower  part,  and  is  situated 
immediately  under  the  integuments,  cover- 
ing all  the  other  muscles  of  the  lower  belly. 
It  arises  from  the  lower  edges  of  the  eight, 
and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  of  the  nine 
inferior  ribs,  not  far  from  their  cartilages, 
by  as  many  distinct  fleshy  portions,  which 
indigitate  with  corresponding  parts  of  the 
serratus  major  anticus,  and  the  latissimus 
dorsi.  From  these  .several  origins,  the 
fibres  of  the  muscle  descend  obliquely  for- 
wards, and  soon  degenerate  into  a  broad 
and  thin  aponeurosis,  which  terminates  in 
the  linea  alba.  About  an  inch  and  a  half 
above  the  pubes,  the  fibres  of  this  aponeu- 
rosis separate  from  each  other,  so  as  to  form 
an  aperture,  which  extends  obliquely  in- 
wards and  forwards,  more  than  an  inch  in 


length,  and  is  wider  above  than  below,  be- 
ing nearly  of  an  oval  figure.  This  is  what 
is  sometimes,  though  erroneously,  called  the 
ring  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  for  it  be- 
longs only  to  the  external  oblique,  there, 
being  no  such  opening  either  in  the  obliquus 
internus,  or  in  the  transversalis,  as  some 
writers,  and  particularly  Douglas  and  Che- 
selden,  would  give  us  to  understand.  This 
opening,  or  ring,  serves  for  the  passage  of 
the  spermatic  vessels  in  men,  and  of  the 
round  ligament  of  the  uterus  in  women, 
and  is  of  a  larger  size  in  the  former  than  in 
the  latter.  The  two  tendinous  portions, 
which,  by  their  separation,  form  this  aper- 
ture, are  called  the  columns  of  the  ring. 
The  anterior,  superior,  and  inner  column, 
which  is  the  broadest  and  thickest  of  the 
two,  passes  over  the  symphysis  pubis,  and 
is  fixed  to  the  opposite  os  pubis;  so  that 
the  anterior  column  of  the  right  obliquus 
externus,  intersects  that  of  the  left,  and  is, 
as  it  were,  interwoven  with  it,  by  which 
means  their  insertion  is  strengthened,  and 
their  attachment  made  firmer.  The  pos- 
terior, interior,  and  exterior  column,  ap- 
proaches the  anterior  one  as  it  descends, 
and  is  fixed  behind  and  below  it  to  the  os 
pubis  of  the  same  side.  The  fibres  of  that 
part  of  the  obliquus  externus,  which  arises 
from  the  two  inferior  ribs,  descend  almost 
perpendicularly,  and  are  inserted,  tendinous 
and  fleshy,  into  the  outer  edge  of  the  ante- 
rior half  of  the  spine  of  the  ilium.  From 
the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  that 
bone,  the  external  oblique  is  stretched  ten- 
dinous to  the  os  pubis,  forming  what  is 
called  Pouparfs,  and  sometimes  Fallopius's 
ligament,  Fallopius  having  first  described 
it.  Winslow  and  many  others  name  it 
the  inguinal  ligament.  But,  after  all,  it 
has  no  claim  to  this  name,  it  being  nothing 
more  than  the  tendon  of  the  muscle,  which 
is  turned  or  folded  inwards  at  its  interior 
edge.  It  passes  over  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  lower  extremity,  and  is  thickest  near  the 
pelvis  ;  and  in  women,  from  the  greater  size 
of  the  pelvis,  it  is  longer  and  looser  than  in 
men.  Hence  we  find  that  women  are  most 
liable  to  crural  hernia? ;  whereas  men,  from 
the  greater  size  of  the  ring  of  the  external 
oblique,  are  most  subject  to  the  inguinal. 
From  this  ligament,  and  from  that  part  of 
the  tendon  which  forms  the  ring,  we  ob- 
serve a  detachment  of  tendinous  fibres, 
which  are  lost  in  the  fascia  lata  of  the  thigh. 
This  may,  in  some  measure,  account  for  the 
pain  which,  in  cases  of  strangulated  hernia:, 
is  felt  when  the  patient  stands  upright,  an'l 
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which  is  constantly  relieved  upon  bending 
the  thigh  upwards.  This  muscle  serves  to 
draw  down  the  ribs  in  expiration ;  to  bend 
the  trunk  forwards  when  both  muscles  act, 
or  to  bend  it  obliquely  to  one  side,  and,  per- 
haps, to  turn  it  slightly  upon  its  axis,  when 
either  acts  singly ;  it  also  raises  the  pelvis 
obliquely  when  the  ribs  are  fixed  ;  it  sup- 
ports and  compresses  the  abdominal  viscera, 
assists  in  the  evacuation  of  the  urine  and 
faeces,  and  is  likewise  useful  in  parturition. 

OBLi'aucs  infe'rior.  See  Obliquus  in- 
ferior capitis,  and  Obliquus  inferior  oculi. 

OBLI'QUUS  INFERIOR  CAPITIS. 
This  muscle,  which  is  the  obliquus  inferior 
sive  major,  of  Winslow,  and  the  Spini 
oxoido-tracheli-alloidien,  of  Dumas,  is  lar- 
ger than  the  obliquus  superior  capitis.  It 
is  very  obliquely  situated  between  the  two 
first  vertebrae  of  the  neck.  It  arises  tendi- 
nous and  fleshy  from  the  middle  and  outer 
side  of  the  spinous  process  of  the  second  ver- 
tebra of  the  neck,  and  is  inserted  tendinous 
and  fleshy  into  the  lower  and  posterior  part 
of  the  transverse  process  of  the  first  vertebra. 
Its  use  is  to  turn  the  first  vertebra  upon  the 
second,  as  upon  a  pivot,  and  to  draw  the  face 
towards  the  shoulder. 

OBLIQUUS  INFE'RIOR  OCULI. 
Obliquus  minor  oculi,  of  Winslow,  and 
Maxillo  schrolicien,  of  Dumas.  An  oblique 
muscle  of  the  eye,  that  draws  the  globe  of 
the  eye  forwards,  inwards,  and  downwards. 
It  arises  by  a  narrow  beginning  from  the 
outer  edge  of  the  orbitar  process  of  the  su- 
perior maxillary  bone,  near  its  junction  with 
the  lachrymal  bone,  and  running  obliquely 
outwards,  is  inserted  into  the  scletoric  mem- 
brane of  the  eye. 

OBLi'accs  infe'rior  si've  ma'jor.  See 
Obliquus  inferior  capitis. 

OBLi'aucs  inte'rncs.  See  Obliquus  in- 
ternum abdominis. 

OBLI'QUUS  INTE'RNUS  ABDOMI- 
NIS, m.  acelivis.  This  muscle,  which  is  die 
Obliquus  ascendent,  of  Vesalius,  Douglas, 
and  Cowper,  the  Obliquus  minor,  of  Haller, 
the  Obliquus  internus,  of  Winslow,  the  Ob- 
Hquus  ascendent  internus,  oi  Innes,  and  the 
Ilio-lumbo-costi  abdominal,  of  Dumas,  is 
situated  immediately  under  the  external 
oblique,  and  is  broad  and  thin  like  that 
muscle,  but  somewhat  less  considerable  in 
its  extent.  It  arises  from  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses of  the  three  inferior  lumbar  verte- 
brae, and  from  the  posterior  and  middle 
part  of  the  os  sacrum,  by  a  thin  tendinous 
expansion  which  is  common  to  it  and  to 
the  serratus  posticus  inferior;  by  short 
tendinous  fibres,  from  the  whole  spine  of 
the  ilium,  between  its  posterior  tuberosity 
and  its  anterior  and  superior  spinous  pro- 
cess ;  and  from  two-thirds  of  the  posterior 
surface  of  what  is  called  Fallopius's  liga- 
ment, at  the  middle  of  which  we  find  the 
round  ligament  of  the  uterus  in  women, 
and  the   spermatic  vessels  in  men,  passing 


under  the  thin  edge  of  this  muscle ;  and 
in  the  latter,  it  likewise  sends  off  some 
fibres,  which  descend  upon  the  spermatic 
chord,  as  far  as  the  tunica  vaginalis  of  the 
testis,  and  constitute  what  is  called  the 
cremaster  muscle,  which  surrounds,  sus- 
pends, and  compresses  the  testicle.  From 
these  origins,  the  fibres  of  the  internal  ob- 
lique run  in  different  directions  ;  those  of 
the  posterior  portion  ascend  obliquely  for- 
wards, the  middle  ones  become  less  and 
less  oblique,  and,  at  length,  run  in  a  ho- 
rizontal direction,  and  those  of  the  an- 
terior portion  extend  obliquely  downwards. 
The  first  of  these  are  inserted,  by  very 
short  tendinous  fibres,  into  the  cartilages 
of  the  fifth,  fourth,  and  third  of  the  false 
ribs ;  the  fibres  of  the  second,  or  middle 
portion,  form  a  broad  tendon,  which,  after 
being  inserted  into  the  lower  edge  of  the 
cartilage  of  the  second  false  rib,  extends 
towards  the  linea  alba,  and  separates  into 
two  i uyers ;  the  anterior  layer,  which  is 
the  thickest  of  the  two,  joins  the  tendon  of 
the  obliquus  externus,  and  runs  over  the 
two  upper  thirds  of  the  rectus  muscle,  to 
be  inserted  into  the  linea  alba  ;  the  posterior 
layer  runs  under  the  rectus,  adheres  to  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  tendon  of  the  trans- 
versalis,  and  is  inserted  into  the  cartilages 
of  the  first  of  the  false,  and  the  last  of  the 
true  ribs,  and  likewise  into  the  linea  alba. 
By  this  structure  we  may  perceive  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  rectus  is  enclosed,  as  it 
were,  in  a  sheath.  The  fibres  of  the  an- 
terior portion  of  the  internal  oblique,  or 
those  which  arise  from  the  spine  of  the 
ilium  and  the  ligamentum  Fallopii,  likewise 
form  a  broad  tendon,  which,  instead  of  sepa- 
rating into  two  layers,  like  that  of  the  other 
part  of  the  muscles,  runs  over  the  lower 
part  of  the  rectus,  and  adhering  to  the  un- 
der surface  of  the  tendon  of  the  external 
oblique,  is  inserted  into  the  fore-part  of  the 
pubes.  This  muscle  serves  to  assist  the  obli- 
quus externus  ;  but  it  seems  to  be  more  evi- 
dently calculated  than  that  muscle  is  to  draw 
the  ribs  downwards  and  backwards.  It  like- 
wise serves  to  separate  the  false  ribs  from  the 
true  ribs,  and  from  each  other. 

OBLi'aucs  ma'jor  aedo'minis.  See  Ob- 
liquus externus  abdominis. 

OBLi'aucs  major  ca'pitis.  See  Obli- 
quus inferior  capitis. 

OBLi'accs  ma'jor  o'culi.  See  Obliquus 
superior  oculi. 

OBLi'auus  mi'norabdo'minis.  See  Ob- 
liquus interims  abdominis. 

OBLi'aucs  mi'nor  ca'pitis.  See  Obli- 
quus superior  capitis. 

OBLi'aucs  mi'nor  o'ccli.  See  Obliquus 
inferior  oculi. 

OBLI'QUUS  SUPERIOR  CA'PITIS. 
Riolanus,  who  was  the  first  that  gave 
particular  names  to  the  oblique  muscles  of 
the  head,  called  this  muscle  obliquus  minor, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  inferior,  which. 
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on  account  of  its  being  much  larger,  he 
named  obliquus  major.  Spigelius  afterward 
distinguished  the  two,  from  their  situation 
with  respect  to  each  other,  into  superior  and 
inferior  ;  and  in  this  he  is  followed  by  Cow- 
per  and  Douglas.  Winslow  retains  both 
names.  Dumas,  calls  it  Trachelo-altoido- 
occipital.  That  used  by  Albinus  is  here 
adopted.  This  little  muscle,  which  is  nearly 
of  the  same  shape  as  the  recti  capitis,  is 
situated  laterally  between  the  occiput  and 
the  first  vertebra  of  the  neck,  and  is  covered 
by  the  complexus  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
splenius.  It  arises,  by  a  short  thick  tendon, 
from  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of.  the 
transverse  process  of  the  first  vertebra  of 
the  neck,  and  ascending  obliquely  inwards 
and  backwards,  becomes  broader,  and  is  in- 
serted, by  a  broad  flat  tendon,  and  some  few 
fleshy  fibres,  into  the  os  occipitis,  behind  the 
back  part  of  the  mastoid  process,  under  the 
insertion  of  the  complexus  and  splenius, 
and  a  little  above  that  of  the  rectus  major. 
The  use  of  this  muscle  is  to  draw  the  head 
backwards,  and  perhaps  to  assist  in  its  rota- 
tory motion. 

OBLIQUUS  SUPE'RIOR  O'CULI. 
Trochlearis.  Obliquus  major,  of  Winslow, 
and  Optico-trochlei-scleroticien,  of  Dumas. 
An  oblique  muscle  of  the  eye,  that  rolls  the 
globe  of  the  eye,  and  turns  the  pupil  down- 
wards and  outwards.  It  arises  like  the 
straight  muscles  of  the  eye  from  the  edge  of 
the  foramen  opticum  at  the  bottom  of  the 
orbit,  between  the  rectus  superior  and  rec- 
tus internus;  from  thence  runs  straight 
alon°-  the  papyraceous  portion  of  the  eth- 
moid bone  to  the  upper  part  of  the  orbit, 
where  a  cartilaginous  trochlea  is  fixed  to 
the  inside  of  the  internal  angular  process  of 
the  os  frontis,  through  which  its  tendon 
passes,  and  runs  a  little  downwards  and  out- 
wards, enclosed  in  a  loose  membranaceous 
sheath,  to  be  inserted  into  the  sclerotic 
membrane. 

OBLi'auus  supe'rior  si  ve  mi  nor.  bee 
Obliquus  superior  capitis. 

OBLi'auus  supe'rior  si've  trochlea' - 
ris.     See  Obliquus  superior  oculi. 

Obsidia'num.  A  species  of  glass  so  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  kind  of  stone, 
which  one  Obsidius  discovered  in  Ethiopia, 
of  a  very  black  colour,  though  sometimes 
pellucid  and  of  a  muddy  water.  Pliny  says 
also,  that  obsidianum  was  a  sort  ol  colour 
with  which  vessels  were  glazed.  Hence 
the  name  is  applied,  by  Libavius,  to  glass  of 

antimony.  , 

OBSTETRIC.  (Obstetricus :  from  obste- 
tric a  nurse.)     Belonging  to  midwifery. 

OBSTIPA'TIO.  (From  obstipo,  to  stop 
up  )  Costiveness.  A  genus  of  disease  in 
the  class  Locales,  and  order  Epischeses,  of 
Cullen,  comprehending  three  species: 

1.  Obstipatio  debilium,  in  weak  and  com- 
monly dyspeptic  persons. 

2.  Obstipatio  ritridorum,  m  persons  ol 
rigid  fibres,  and  a  melancholic  temperament, 
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o.  Obstipatio  obstructorutn,  from  obstruc- 
tions.    See  Colica. 

Obstrue'ntia.  (From  obstruo,  to  shut 
up.)  Medicines  which  close  the  orifices  of 
the  ducts,  or  vessels. 

Obstupefacie'ntia.  (From  obstupefa- 
cio,  to  stupefy.)     Narcotics. 

Obtunde'ntia.  (From  oMunrfo,  to  make 
blunt.  Substances  which  sheath  or  blunt 
irritation,  and  are  much  the  same  as  demul- 
cents. They  consist  chiefly  of  bland,  oily, 
or  mucilaginous  matters,  which  form  a  co- 
vering on  inflamed  and  irritable  surfaces, 
particularly  those  of  the  stomach,  lungs,  and 
anus. 

OBTURATOR  EXTE'RNUS.  Extra- 
pelvio-pubi-trochanterien,  of  Dumas.  This 
is  a  small  flat  muscle,  situated  obliquely  at 
the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  thigh, 
between  the  pectinalis  aud  the  fore-part  of 
the  foramen  thyroideum,  and  covered  by 
the  adductor  brevis  femoris.  It  arises  ten- 
dinous and  fleshy  from  all  the  inner  half  of 
the  circumference  of  the  foramen  thyroi- 
deum, and  likewise  from  part  of  the  obtu- 
rator ligament.  Its  radiated  fibres  collect 
and  form  a  strong  roundish  tendon,  which 
runs  outwards,  and,  after  adhering  to  the 
capsular  ligament  of  the  joint,  is  inserted 
into  a  cavity  at  the  inner  and  back  part  of 
the  root  of  the  great  trochanter.  The  chief 
uses  of  this  muscle  are  to  turn  the  thigh  ob- 
liquely outwards,  to  assist  in  bending  the 
thigh,  and  in  drawing  it  inwards.  It  like- 
wise prevents  the  capsular  ligament  from  be- 
ing pinched  in  the  motions  of  the  joint. 

OBTURATOR  INTE'RNUS.  Marsu- 
pialis,  seu  obturator  internus,  of  Douglas, 
Marsupialis,  seu  bursalis,  of  Cowper,  and 
Intra-pelvio-trochanterien,  of  Dumas.  A 
considerable  muscle,  a  great  part  of  which 
is  situated  within  the  pelvis.  It  arises,  by 
very  short  tendinous  fibres,  from  somewhat 
more  than  the  upper  half  of  the  internal 
circumference  of  the  foramen  thyroideum 
of  the  os  innominatum.  It  is  composed  of 
several  distinct  fasciculi,  which  terminate 
in  a  roundish  tendon  that  passes  out  of  the 
pelvis,  through  the  niche  that  is  between  the 
spine  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and, 
after  running  between  the  two  portions  of 
the  gemini,  which  enclose  it  as  in  a  sheath, 
is  inserted  into  the  cavity  at  the  root  of  the 
great  trochanter,  after  adhering  to  the  ad- 
jacent part  of  the  capsular  ligament  of  the 
joint.  This  muscle  rolls  the  os  femoris 
obliquely  outwards,  by  pulling  it  towards 
the  ischiatic  niche,  upon  the  cartilaginous 
surface  of  which  its  tendon,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  membranous  sheath,  moves  as 
upon  a  pulley. 

OBTURATOR  NERVE.  A  nerve  of 
the  thigh,  that  is  lost  upon  its  inner  mus- 
cles. 

OCCIPITAL  BONE.  Os  occipitis.  Os 
memoriae.        Os     nervosum.       Os    basilar/. 
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inferior  part  of  the  skull,  is  of  an  irregular 
figure,  convex  on  the  outside  and  concave 
internally.  Its  external  surface,  which  is 
very  irregular,  serves  for  the  attachment 
of  several  muscles.  It  affords  several  ine- 
qualities, which  sometimes  form  two  semi- 
circular hollows  separated  by  a  scabrous 
ridge.  The  inferior  portion  of  the  bone  is 
stretched  forwards  in  form  of  a  wedge, 
and  hence  iscalled  the  cuneiform  process,  or 
basilary  process.  At  the  base  of  this  pro- 
cess, situated  obliquely  on  each  side  of  the 
foramen  magnum,  are  two  Hat,  oblong  pro- 
tuberances, named  condyles.  They  are  co- 
vered with  cartilage,  and  serve  for  the 
articulation  of  the  head  with  the  first  verte- 
bra of  the  neck.  In  the  inferior  portion  of 
this  bone,  at  the  basis  of  the  cranium,  and 
immediately  behind  the  cuneiform  process, 
we  observe  a  considerable  hole,  through 
which  the  medulla  oblongata  passes  into  the 
spine.  The  nervi  accessorii,  the  vertebral 
arteries,  and  sometimes  the  vertebral  veins 
likewise  pass  through  it.  Man  being  de- 
signed for  an  erect  posture,  this  foramen 
magnum  is  found  nearly  in  the  middle  of 
the  basis  of  the  human  cranium,  and  at  a 
pretty  equal  distance,  from  the  posterior  part 
of  the  occiput,  and  the  anterior  part  of  the 
lower  jaw ;  whereas  in  quadrupeds  it  is 
nearer  the  back  part  of  the  occiput.  Besides 
this  hole,  there  are  four  other  smaller  fora- 
mina, viz.  two  before,  and  two  behind  the 
condyles.  The  former  serve  for  the  trans- 
mission of  the  ninth  pair  of  nerves,  and  the 
two  latter  for  the  veins  which  pass  from  the 
external  parts  of  the  head  to  the  lateral  sinu- 
ses. On  looking  over  the  internal  surface  of 
the  os  occipitis,  we  perceive  the  appearance 
of  a  cross,  formed  by  a  very  prominent  ridge, 
which  rises  upwards  from  near  the  foramen 
magnum,  and  by  two  transverse  sinuosi- 
ties, one  on  each  side  of  the  ridge.  This 
cross  occasions  the  formation  of  four  fossae, 
two  above  and  two  below  the  sinuosities. 
In  the  latter  are  placed  the  lobes  of  the 
cerebellum,  and  in  the  former  the  poste- 
rior lobes  of  the  brain.  The  two  sinuosi- 
ties serve  to  receive  the  lateral  sinuses. 
In  the  upper  part  of  this  bone  is  seen  a 
continuation  of  the  sinuosity  of  the  longi- 
tudinal sinus ;  and  at  the  basis  of  the  cra- 
nium we  observe  the  inner  surface  of  the 
cuneiform  process  made  concave,  for  the 
reception  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  The 
occipital  bone  is  thicker  and  stronger  than 
any  of  the  other  bones  of  the  head,  except 
the  petrous  part  of  the  ossa  temporum ; 
but  it  is  of  unequal  thickness.  At  its  late- 
ral and  inferior  parts,  where  it  is  thinnest, 
it  is  covered  by  a  great  number  of  muscles. 
The  reason  for  so  much  thickness  and 
strength  in  this  bone,  seems  to  be,  that  it 
covers  the  cerebellum,  in  which  the  least 
wound  is  of  the  utmost  consequence ;  and 
that  it  is,  by  its  situation,  more  liable  to 
be  fractured  by  falls  than  any  other  bone 


of  the  cranium.  For,  if  we  fall  forwards, 
the  hands  are  naturally  put  out  to  prevent 
the  iorehead's  touching  the  ground;  and 
if  on  one  side,  the  shoulders  in  a  great 
measure  protect  the  sides  of  the  head ;  but 
if  a  person  fall  backwards,  the  hind  part  of 
the  head  consequently  strikes  against  the 
earth,  and  that  too  with  considerable  vio- 
lence. iNature  therefore  has  wisely  con- 
structed this  bone  so  as  to  be  capable  of 
the  greatest  strength  at  its  upper  part,  where 
it  is  the  most  exposed  to  injury.  The  os 
occipitis  is  joined,  by  means  ol  the  cunei- 
form process,  to  the  sphenoid  bone,  with 
which  it  often  ossilies,  and  makes  but  one 
bone  in  those  who  are  advanced  in  life. 
It  is  connected  to  the  parietal  bones  by  the 
lambdoidal  suture,  and  to  the  temporal 
bones  by  the  additamentum  of  the  temporal 
suture.  The  head  is  likewise  united  to  the 
trunk  by  means  of  this  bone.  The  two 
condyles  of  the  occipital  bone  are  received 
into  the  superior  oblique  processes  of  the 
atlas,  or  first  vertebra  of  the  neck,  and  it  is 
by  means  of  this  articulation  that  a  certain 
degree  of  motion  of  the  head  backwards  and 
forwards  is  performed.  But  it  allows  only 
very  little  motion  to  either  side ;  and  still 
less  of  a  circular  motion,  which  the  head 
obtains  principally  by  the  circumvolution  of 
the  atlas  on  the  second  vertebra,  as  is  de- 
scribed more  particularly  in  the  account  of 
the  vertebrae.  In  the  foetus,  the  os  occipitis 
is  divided  by  an  unossified  cartilaginous  sub- 
stance into  four  parts.  One  of  these,  which 
is  the  largest,  constitutes  all  that  portion  of 
the  bone  which  is  above  the  foramen  mag- 
num ;  two  others,  which  are  much  smaller, 
compose  the  inside  of  the  foramen  magnum, 
and  include  the  condyloid  processes ;  and 
the  fourth  is  the  cuneiform  process.  This 
last  is  sometimes  not  completely  united  with 
the  rest,  so  as  to  form  one  bone,  before  the 
sixth  or  seventh  year. 

Occipitalis.     See  Occipito-frontalis. 

OCCIPITO-FRONTA'LIS.  Digastri- 
cus  cranii.  Epicranius,  of  Albinus.  Fron- 
talis et  occipitalis,  of  Winslow  and  Cowper, 
and  Occipitofrontal,  of  Dumas.  A  single, 
broad,  digastric  muscle,  that  covers  the  cra- 
nium, pulls  the  skin  of  the  head  backwards, 
raises  the  eye-brows  upwards,  and  at  the 
same  time,  draws  up  and  wrinkles  the  skin 
of  the  forehead.  It  arises  from  the  posterior 
part  of  the  occiput,  goes  over  the  upper 
part  of  the  os  parietale  and  os  frontis,  and  is 
lost  in  the  eyebrows. 

O'CCIPUT.  The  hinder  part  of  the  head. 
See  Caput. 

Occult  quality.  A  term  that  has  been 
much  used  by  writers  that  had  not  clear 
ideas  of  what  they  undertook  to  explain  j 
and  which  served  therefore  only  for  a  cover 
to  their  ignorance. 

Occult  diseases  is  likewise  from  the 
same  mint  as  the  former,  occultw  signify, 
ing  hidden,  and  therefore,  nothing  can  be 
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understood,  when  a  person  speaks  of  a  hid- 
den disease,  but  that  it  is  a  disease  he  does 
not  understand. 

Oche'ma.  (From  o^ta,,  to  carry.)  A 
vehicle,  or  thin  fluid. 

Ocheteu'ma.  (From  o^eroc,  a  duct.) 
The  nostril. 

O'chetus.  (From  o^tm,  to  convey.)  A 
canal,  or  duct.  The  urinary  or  abdominal 
passages. 

O'cheus.  (From  o%ia>,  to  carry.)  The 
bag  of  the  scrotum. 

O'chra.  (From  o^/w,  pale ;  so  named 
because  it  is  often  of  a  pale  colour. 

1.  Ochre.  Minera  Jerri  lutea  vel  rubra. 
An  argillaceous  earth  impregnated  with 
iron  of  a  red  or  yellow  colour.  The  Ar- 
menian bole,  and  other  earths,  are  often 
adulterated  with  ochre. 

2.  The  fore-part  of  the  tibia. 
O'chrus.     (From  e<^poc,  pale ;    so  called 

from  the  pale  muddy  colour  of  its  flowers.) 
A  leguminous  plant,  or  kind  of  pulse. 

Ochtho'des.  (From  o^floc,  importing 
the  tumid  lips  of  ulcers,  callous,  tumid.) 
An  epithet  for  ulcers,  whose  lips  are  cal- 
lous and  tumid,  and  consequently  difficult  to 
heal. 

Ocima'strum.  (Dim.  of  ocimum,  basil.) 
Wild  white  campion,  or  basil. 

O'CIMUM.  (From  urn;,  swift;  so 
called  from  its  quick  growth.)  Ocymum. 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
mean  system.  Class,  Didynamia.  Order, 
Gymnospermia. 

O'cimtjm  basi'licum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  common  or  citron  basil.  Ba- 
silicum.  The  plant  which  bears  this  name 
in  the  pharmacopseias,  is  the  Ocimum  foliis 
ovatis  glabris ;  calycibus  ciliatis,  of  Linnaeus. 
It  is  supposed  to  possess  nervine  qualities, 
but  is  seldom  employed  but  as  a  condiment 
to  season  high  dishes,  to  which  it  imparts  a 
grateful  odour  and  taste. 

O'cimum  caryophylla'tum.  Ocimum 
minimum  of  Caspar  Bauhin,  and  Linnaeus. 
Small  or  bush  basil.  This  plant  is  mildly 
balsamic.  Infusions  are  drank  as  tea,  in 
catarrhous  and  uterine  disorders,  and  the 
dried  leaves  are  made  into  cephalic,  and 
sternutatory  powders.  They  are,  when 
fresh,  very  juicy,  of  a  weak  aromatic  and 
very  mucilaginous  taste,  and  of  a  strong  and 
agreeable  smell  improved  by  drying. 

Octa'na.  (From  octo,  eight.)  An  er- 
ratic intermitting  fever,  which  returns  every 
eighth  day. 

Octa'vi/s  hu'meri.    The  Teres  minor. 

Octa'vus  humeri  placektti'ni.  The 
Teres  minor. 

Ocula'res  commu'nes.  A  name  for  the 
nerves  called  Motorcs  oculorum. 

Ocula'RIA.  (From  oculus,  the  eye ;  so 
called  from  its  uses  in  disorders  of  the  eye.) 
See  Euphrasia. 

O'culi  addv'ctor.  See  Rectus  int emus 
ncv.H. 
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O'culi  atto'llens.  See  Rectus  suptrw 
oculi. 

O'culi  cancro'rum.     See  Cancer. 

O'culi  depre'ssor.  See  Rectus  inferior 
oculi. 

O'culi  eleva'tqr.     See  Rectus  superior 

O'culi  leva'tor.  See  Rectus  superior 
oculi. 

O'culi  OBLi'auus  infe'rior.  See  Obli- 
quus  inferior  oculi. 

O'culi  OBLi'auus  ma'jor.  See  Obliquus 
superior  oculi. 

O'culi  OBLi'auus  mi'nor.  See  Obliquus 
inferior  oculi. 

O'culus  bovi'wus.  See  Hydrophthal- 
mia. 

O'culus  bo'vis.  See  Chrysanthemum 
leucanthemum. 

O'culus  bu'bulus.     See  Hydrophthalmia. 

O'culus  chri'sti.  Austrian  flea-bane; 
a  species  of  Inula. 

O'culus  elephanti'kus.  A  name  given 
to  Hydrophthalmia. 

O'culus  ge'nu.     The  knee  pan. 

O'culus  la'chrymans.     The  Epiphora* 

O'culus  mu'ndi.  A  species  of  Opal, 
generally  of  a  yellowish  colour.  By  lying  in 
water  it  becomes  of  an  amber  colour,  and 
also  transparent. 

Odaxi'smos.  (From  o Jour,  a  tooth.)  A 
biting  sensation,  pain,  or  itching  in  the 
gums. 

Odojvtago'gos.  (From  oS'ov; ,  a  tooth,  and 
ct-yu,  to  draw.)  The  name  of  an  instru- 
ment to  draw  teeth,  one  of  which,  made 
of  lead,  Forrestus  relates  to  have  been 
hung  up  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  denoting, 
that  such  an  operation  ought  not  to  be 
made,  but  when  the  tooth  was  loose  enough 
to  draw  with  so  slight  a  force  as  could  be 
applied  with  that. 

Odonta'gra.  (From  oJm/j,  a  tooth,  and 
ctyp*.,  a  seizure.) 

1.  The  gout  in  the  teeth. 

2.  A  tooth-drawer. 
ODONTA'LGIA.      (From  o/st/c,  a 

tooth,  and  <t\y@J,  pain.)  The  toothach. 
This  "well-known  disease  makes  its  attack 
by  a  most  violent  pain  in  the  teeth,  most 
frequently  in  the  molares,  more  rarely  in 
the  incisorii,  reaching  sometimes  up  to  the 
eyes,  and  sometimes  backwards  into  the 
cavity  of  the  ear.  At  the  same  time,  there 
is  a  manifest  determination  to  the  head, 
and  a  remarkable  tension  and  inflation  of 
the  vessels  takes  place,  not  only  in  the  parts 
next  to  that  where  the  pain  is  seated,  but 
over  the  whole  head. 

The  toothach  is  sometimes  merely  a 
rheumatic  affection,  arising  from  cold,  but 
more  frequently  from  a  carious  tooth.  It  is 
also  a  symptom  of  pregnancy,  and  takes 
place  in  some  nervous  disorders.  It  may 
attack  persons  at  any  period  of  life,  though 
it  is  most  frequent  in  the  young  and  ple- 
thoric.    From  the  variety  of  causes  which 
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alay  produce  this  affection,  it  has  been 
named  by  authors  odontalgia  cariosa- 
scorbutica,  catarrhalis,  arthritica,  gravi- 
darum, hysterica,  Btomachica,  and  rheu- 
matica. 

ODONTALGIC  A.  (Medicamenla  odon- 
falgica ;  from  cfovtaKyta,  the  toolhach.) 
Medicines  which  relieve  the  toolhach, 

Many  empirical  remedies  have  been  pro- 
posed for  the  cure  of  the  toothach,  but  have 
not  in  any  degree  answered  (he  purpose. 
When  the  affection  is  purely  rheumatic, 
blistering  behind  the  ear  will  almost  al- 
ways remove  it ;  but  when  it  proceeds  from 
a  carious  tooth,  the  pain  is  much  more 
obstinate.  In  this  case  it  has  been  recom- 
mended to  touch  the  pained  part  with  a  hot 
iron,  or  with  oil  of  vitriol,  in  order  to  de- 
stroy the  aching  nerve  ;  to  hold  spirits  in 
the  mouth  ;  to  put  a  drop  of  oil  of  cloves 
into  the  hollow  of  the  tooth,  or  a  pill  made 
of  camphor,  opium,  and  oleum  caryophylli. 
Others  recommend  gum  mastich,  dissolved 
in  oleum  terebinthina?,  applied  to  the  tooth 
upon  a  little  coiton.  The  great  Boerhaave 
is  said  to  have  applied  camphor,  opium, 
oleum  caryophylli,  and  alcohol,  upon  cot- 
ton. The  caustic  oil  which  may  be  col- 
lected from  writing  paper,  rolled  up  tight, 
and  set  fire  to  at  the  end,  will  sometimes 
destroy  the  exposed  nervous  substance  of  a 
hollow  tooth.  The  application  of  radix 
pyrethri  by  its  power  of  stimulating  the  sa- 
livary glands  either  in  substance  or  in  tinc- 
ture, has  also  been  attended  with  good 
effects.  But  one  of  the  most  useful  ap- 
plications of  this  kind,  is  strong  nitrous 
acid,  diluted  with  three  or  four  times  its 
weight  of  spirit  of  wine,  and  introduced 
into  the  hollow  of  the  tooth,  either  by 
means  of  a  hair  pencil  or  a  little  cotton. 
When  the  constitution  has  had  some  share 
in  the  disease,  the  Peruvian  bark  has  been 
recommended,  and  perhaps  with  much 
justice,  on  account  of  its  tcnic  and  anti- 
septic powers.  When  the  pain  is  not 
fixed  to  one  tooth,  leeches  applied  to 
the  gum  are  of  great  service.  But  very 
often  all  the  foregoing  remedies  will  fail, 
and  the  only  infallible  cure  is  to  draw  the 
tooth. 

ODONTI'ASIS.  (From  oJW/a*,  to 
put  forth  the  teeth.)  Dentition,  or  cuttiug 
teeth. 

Odo'ntica.  (From  oifouc,  a  tooth.)  Re- 
medies for  pains  in  the  teeth. 

Odontirrh(e'a.  (From  cJbyc,  a  tooth, 
and  fiw,  to  flow.)  Bleeding  from  the 
socket  of  the  jaw,  after  drawing  a  tooth. 

Obo'ntis.  (From  o<f<w,  a  tooth;  so  called 
because  its  decoction  was  supposed  useful 
in  relieving  (he  toothach.)  Odontitis.  A 
species  of  lychnis. 

Odontitis.     See  Odontis. 

Odontoglv'phum.  (From  otloyc,  a  tooth, 
and  yxvqu,  to  scrape.)  An  instrument  for 
dealing  and  scraping  the  teeth 
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ODONTOID.  (Odontoides;  from  o<W, 
a  tooth,  and  «<f<j;,  form,  because  it  is  shaped 
like  a  tooth.)  Tooth-like.  A  process  of 
the  second  vertebra  of  the  neck  is  so  called. 
See  Dentatus. 

Odontoli'thos.  (From  oSow,  a  tooth,  and 
xiBoc,  a  stone.)  The  tartar,  or  stony  crust 
upon  the  teeth. 

Odontophy'ia.  (From  cSovs,  a  tooth, 
and  <pva>,  to  grow.)  Dentition,  or  cutting 
teeth. 

Ooontotri'sima.  (From  cdot/j,  a  tooth, 
and  t^Cm,  to  wear  away.)  A  dentifrice, 
or  medicine,  to  clean  the  teeth. 

ODORIFEROUS  GLANDS.  Glandules 
odoriftrm.  These  glands  are  situated  around 
the  corona  glandis  of  the  male,  and  under 
the  skin  of  the  labia  majora  and  nymphae 
of  females.  They  secrete  a  sebaceous  mat- 
ter, which  emits  a  peculiar  odour  ;  hence 
their  name. 

OZ'a.  (Om :  from  otu>,  to  bear ;  so 
named  from  its  fruitfulness.)  The  service- 
tree. 

(ECONOMY,  ANIMAL.  (From  uue, 
a  house,  and  vo/utoe,  a  law.)  (Economia 
animalis.  The  conduct  of  nature  in  pre- 
serving animal  bodies  is  called  the  animal 
ceconomy. 

CEDE'MA.  (From  oiSm,  (o  swell.)  A 
synonym  of  anasarca.     See  Anasarca. 

G^demato'des.     Like  to  an  oedema. 

OZdkmosa'rca.  (From  oifo/ma,  a  swell- 
ing, and  <rap!j,  flesh.  A  species  of  tumour 
mentioned  by  M.  A.  Severinus,  of  a  middle 
nature,  betwixt  an  adoma,  or  soft  tumour, 
and  sarcoma,  or  hard  tumour. 

OZNA'NTHE.  (From  o/v«,  wine,  and 
avSoc,  a  flower;  so  called  because  its  flow- 
ers smell  like  the  vine.) 

1.  The  botanical  name  of  a  genus  of  the 
umbelliferous  plants.  Class,  Pentandria, 
Order,  Digynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the 
hemlock  dropwort.  (Enanlhe  cha>.rophylli 
foliis. 

OZna'nthe  corca'ta.  The  hemlock  drop- 
wort.  (Enanlhe  cheerophylli  foliis,  of  Lin- 
naeus. An  active  poison  that  has  too  often 
proved  fatal,  by  being  eaten  in  mistake  in- 
stead of  water-parsnip.  The  juice  never- 
theless, cautiously  exhibited,  promises  to  be 
an  efficacious  remedy  in  inveterate  scorbu- 
tic eruptions.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  not 
unpleasant  to  the  taste,  and  esteemed  to 
be  most  deleterious  of  all  the  vegetables 
which  this  country  produces.  Mr.  Howel, 
surgeon  at  Haverfordwest,  relates,  that 
"  eleven  French  prisoners  had  the  liberty 
of  walking  in  and  about  the  town  of  Pem- 
broke. Three  of  them  being  in  the  fields 
a  little  before  noon,  dug  up  a  large  quantity 
of  this  plant,  which  they  took  to  be  wild 
celery,  to  eat  with  their  bread  and  butter 
for  dinner.  After  washing  it  they  all  three 
ate,  or  rather  tasted  of  the  roots.  As  they 
were  entering  the  town,  without  any  pre- 
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vious  notice  of  sickness   at  the  stomach, 
or  disorder  in  the  head,  one  of  them  was 
seized   with  convulsions.     The   other  two 
ran  home,  and  sent  a  surgeon  to  him.    The 
surgeon  endeavoured  first  to  bleed,  and  then 
to  vomit  him  ;  but  those  endeavours  were 
fruitless,  and  he  died  presently.     Ignorant 
of  the  cause  of  their  comrade's  death,  and 
of  their  own  danger,  they  gave   of  these 
roots  to  the  other  eight  prisoners,  who  ate 
of  them  with  their  dinner.     A  few  minutes 
afterward    the    remaining    two    who    ga- 
thered the  plants  were  seized  in   the   same 
manner  as  the  first,  of  which    one   died ; 
the  other  was  bled,  and  a  vomit,  with  great 
difficulty,  forced  down  on   account  of  his 
jaws  being,    as  it  were,    locked    together. 
This  operated,  and  he  recovered,  but  was 
some  time  affected  with  dizziness  in   his 
bead,  though    not  sick  ;   or  the  least  disor 
dered  in  the   stomach.      The   other  eight 
being  bled  and  vomited  immediately  were 
soon  well."      At  Clonmel,  in  Ireland,  eight 
boys  mistaking  this  plant  for  water-parsnip, 
ate  plentifully  of  its  roots.     About  four  or 
five  hours  after  the  eldest  boy  became  sud- 
denly convulsed  and  died ;  and  before  the 
next  morning  four  of  the   other  boys  died 
in  a  similar  manner.    Of  the  other  three, 
one  was  maniacal  several  hours,  another 
lost    his     hair  and    nails,    but   the    third 
escaped    unhurt.      Stalpaart   Vander  Wiel 
mentions  two  cases  of  the  fatal  effects  of 
this  root ;  these,  however,  were  attended 
with  great  heat  in  the  throat  and  stomach, 
sickness,  vertigo,  and  purging;  they  both 
died  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  hours 
after  eating  the  root.     Allen,  in  his  Synop- 
sis  Medicinae,  also   relates    that  four  chil- 
dren suffered  greatly  by  eating  this  poison. 
In  these  cases  great  agony  was  experienced 
before  the  convulsions  supervened  ;  vomit- 
ings likewise  came  on,  which  were  encou- 
raged  by  large  draughts  of  oil   and   warm 
water,  to  which  their  recovery  is  ascribed. 
The  late  Sir  William   Watson,  who  refers 
to  the  instances  here  cited,  also  says,  that 
a  Dutchman  was   poisoned   by  the  leaves 
of  the  plant  boiled  in  pottage.     It  appears, 
from  various  authorities,  that  most   brute 
animals  are  not  less  affected  by  this  poison 
than  man  ;  and  Mr.  Lightfoot   informs  us, 
that  a  spoonful  of  the  juice  of  this  plant 
olven  to  a  dog,    rendered    him    sick  and 
stupid  ;  but  a  goat  was  observed  to  eat  the 
plant  with  impunity.     The  great  virulence 
of  this  plant  has  not,  however,  prevented  it 
from  being  taken   medicinally.     In  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Poulteney  to  Sir  William  Watson, 
we  are   told   that  a  severe  and  inveterate 
cutaneous  disorder  was  cured  by  the  juice 
of  the  root,   though  not  without  exciting 
the  most  alarming   symptoms.      Taken  in 
the  dose  of  a  spoonful,  in  two  hours  after- 
ward, the  head  was  affected  in  a  very  ex- 
traordinary manner,  followed  with  violent 
sickness  and  vomiting,  cold  sweat?,  and 


rigours  ;  but  this  did  not  deter  lie  patient 
from  continuing  the  medicine,  in  somewhat 
less  doses,  till  it  effected  a  cure. 

(Ena'nthe  charophy'lli  fo'liij,  See 
(Enanthe  crocala. 

(Ena'nthe  cicu't*  fa'cie  lobe'lli.  The 
GZnanlht  crocala. 

(Ena'rea.  (Oivctpar.  from  o/vap*,  the  cut- 
tings of  vines.)  The  ashes  prepared  of  the 
twigs,  &c.  of  vines. 

(Enel^'um.  (From  o;vor,  wine,  and  exa/ov, 
oil.)     A  mixture  of  oil  and  wine. 

(Eno'gala.  (From  wvoc,  wine,  and  yeLKa, 
milk.)  A  son  of  potion  made  of  wine  and 
milk.  According  to  some,  it  is  wine  as 
warm  as  new  milk. 

(Eno'garum.  (From  onoc,  wine,  and 
yapw,  garura.)  A  mixture  of  wine  and 
garum. 

(Eno'meli.  (From  onoc,  wine,  and  /utxt, 
honey.)  Mead,  or  wine,  made  of  honey, 
or  sweetened  with  honey. 

(Eno'plia.  (From  oaof,  wine.)  The 
great  jubeb-tree,  the  juice  of  whose  fruit 
is  like  that  of  the  grape. 

(Enosta'gma.  (From  e<w,  wine,  and 
n*.£a>,  to  distil.)     Spirit  of  wine. 

CEno'thera.  (From  &«v&c,  wine;  so  called 
because  its  dried  roots  smell  like  wine.)  A 
species  of  lysimachia. 

(E'nus  a'nthinos.  (From  avfloc,  a  flow- 
er.) Flowery  wine.  Galen  says  it  is  (Enos 
anlhusmias,  or  wine  impregnated  with  flow- 
ers, in  which  sense  it  is  an  epithet  for  the 
Cyceon. 

(E'nus  antho'smias.  (From  av8oc,  a 
flower,  and  qo-/a»,  a  smell.)  Sweet-scented 
wines. 

(E'nus  apoce'dus.  Wine  in  which  the 
dais,  or  taeda  hath  been  boiled. 

(E'nus  apeze'smenus.  A  wine  heated 
to  a  great  degree,  and  prescribed  among 
other  things,  as  garlic,  salt,  milk,  and  vine- 
gar. 

(E'nus  ueu'terus.  (A5ut«/>oc,  second.) 
Wines  of  the  second  pressing 

(E'nus  diacheo'menus.  Wine  diffused 
in  larger  vessels,  cooled  and  strained  from 
the  lees,  to  render  it  thinner  and  weaker; 
wines  thus  drawn  off  are  called  saccus,  and 
saccata,  from  the  bag  through  which  they 
are  strained. 

(E'nus  galacto'des.  (From  yaxa,  milk) 
Wine  with  milk,  or  wine  made  as  warm  as 
new  milk. 

(E'nus  ma'lacus.  (EnusmaUhacus.  Soft 
wine.  Sometimes  it  means  weak  and  thin, 
opposed  to  strong  wine  ;  or  mild,  in  oppo- 
sition to  austere. 

(E'nus  meli'chroos.  Wine  in  which  is 
honey. 

(E'ncs  ojno'des.     Strong  wine. 

(E'nus  straphi'dios  leu'cos.  White  wine 
made  from  raisins. 

(E'nus  tethala'smenos.  Wine  mixed 
with  sea-water. 

CE  sophaojE'cs.       (From     oirtxtxy,-.  the 
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gullet.)    The  muscle  forming  the  sphincter 
tesophagi. 

(Esophagi'smcs.  (From  o«ropa^oc,  the 
gullet.)     Difficult  swallowing,  from  spasm. 

(ESO'PHAGUS.  (From  oice,  to  carry, 
and  ipxyo,  to  eat ;  because  it  carries  the 
food  into  the  stomach.)  The  membraneous 
and  muscular  tube  that  descends  in  the 
neck,  from  the  pharnyx  to  the  stomach. 
It  is  composed  of  three  tunics,  or  mem- 
branes, viz.  a  common,  muscular,  and  mu- 
cous. Its  arteries  are  branches  of  the  oeso- 
phageal, which  arises  from  the  aorta.  The 
veins  empty  themselves  into  the  vena  azy- 
gos.  Its  nerves  are  from  the  eighth  pair 
and  great  intercostal ;  and  it  is  every  where 
under  the  internal  or  mucous  membrane 
supplied  with  glands  that  separate  the  mu- 
cus of  the  oesophagus,  in  order  that  the  mas- 
ticated bole  may  readily  pass  down  into  the 
stomach. 

GEstroma'nia.  (From  ets-po;,  the  pu- 
denda of  a  woman,  and  pawo/uca,  to  rage.) 
A  furor  uterinus. 

OESTRUM  VENEREUM.  (From  oes- 
trus, a  gad-bee  ;  because  by  its  bite  or  sting: 
it  agitates  cattle.)  The  venereal  orgasm, 
or  pleasant  sensation  experienced  during 
coition. 

(E'svpe.  (From  dk,  a  sheep,  and  /jujtoc, 
sordes.)  (Esypos.  (Esypum.  (Esypus.  It 
frequently  is  met  with  in  the  ancient  Phar- 
macy, for  a  certain  oily  substance,  boiled 
out  of  particular  parts  of  the  fleeces  of  wool, 
as  what  grows  on  the  flank,  neck,  and  pans 
most  used  to  sweat. 

O'ffa  a'lba.  (From  pliath,  a  fragment, 
Heb.)  Van  Helmont  thus  calls  the  while 
coagulation  which  arises  from  a  mixture  of 
a  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  and  of  urine  ; 
but  the  spirit  of  urine  must  be  distilled 
from  well-fermented  urine  ;  and  that  must 
be  well  dephlegmated,  else  it  will  not  an- 
swer. 

OFFICINAL.  (Officinalis  ;  from  officina, 
a  shop.)  Any  medicine,  directed  by  the  col- 
leges of  physicians  to  be  kept  in  the  shops, 
is  so  termed. 

Offosca'tio.     The  same  as  Amaurosis. 

OIL.  (Oleum;  from  oka,  the  olive  ; 
this  name  being  at  first  confined  to  the 
oil  expressed  from  the  olive.)  Oils  are  de- 
fined, by  modem  chemists,  to  be  proper 
juices  of  a  fat  or  unctuous  nature,  either 
solid  or  fluid,  indissoluble  in  water,  com- 
bustible with  flame,  and  volatile  in  different 
degrees  They  are  never  formed  but  by 
organic  bodies ;  and  all  the  substances  in 
the  mineral  kingdom,  which  present  oily 
characters,  have  originated  from  the  action 
of  vegetable  or  animal  life.  Oils  are  dis- 
tinguished   into    fat.    and    essential    oils 
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volatility  is  such   that   they  rise  with  the 
heat  of  boiling  water,  and  their  taste  is  very 
acrid ;  they  are  likewise  much  more  com- 
bustible than  fat   oils  ;  they  are   obtained 
by  pressure,   distillation,   Sic.  from  strong- 
smelling  plants,  as  that  of  peppermint,  ani- 
seed, caraway,  &c.     The  use  of  fat  oils  in 
the  arts,  and  in  medicine,  is  very  consider- 
able .  they  are    medicinally  prescribed   as 
relaxing,  softening,  and  laxative  remedies ; 
they  enter  into  many  medical  compounds, 
such  as  balsams,  unguents,  plasters,  Sic.  and 
they  are  often  used  as  food  on   account  ot 
the  mucilage  they  contain.    See  Oka.    Es- 
sential oils  are  employed  as  cordial,  stimu- 
lant, and  antispasmodic  remedies. 
Oil,  (ethereal.     See  Oleum  tzthereum. 
Oil,  almond.     See  Amygdalus. 
Oil  of  allspice.    See  Oleum  pimento:. 
OH  of  amber.     See  Oleum  succini. 
Oil  of  caraway.     See  Oleum  carui. 
Oil,  castor.     See  Ricinus. 
Oil  of  chamomile.    See  Oleum  antliemidis. 
Oil  of  juniper.     See  Oleum  juniperi. 
Oil  of  lavender.     See  Oleum  lavendula. 
Oil  of  linseed.     Sec  Oleum  lini. 
Oil  of  mace.     See  Oleum  macis. 
Oil,  olive.     See  Oka  europaa. 
Oil  of  origanum.     See  Oleum  origani. 
Oil,  palm.     See  Cocos  butyracea. 
Oil.  of  pennyroyal.     See  Oleum  pulegii. 
Oil  of  peppermint.     See   Oleum  menlhaz 
piperita:. 

Oil,  rock.     See  Petroleum. 
Oil  of  spearmint.    See   Oleum  mentha  vi- 
ridis. 

Oil,  sulphurated, 
turn. 

Oil  of  turpentine, 
thince  reclificalum. 

Ointment.     See  Ungucnlum. 
O'LEA.    The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linncean  system.     Class,  Monandria. 
Order,  Monogynia. 

0'lf.a  eukopje'a.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  from  which  the  olive  oil  is  ob- 
tained. Oliva.  Oka  sativa.  Oka  foliis 
lanctolatis  inlegerrimis,  racemis  axillaribus 
coarclatis.  of  Linnajus.  The  olive-tree,  in 
all  ages,  has  been  greatly  celebrated,  and 
held  in  peculiar  estimation,  as  the  boun- 
teous gift  of  heaven  ;  it  was  formerly  ex- 
hibited in  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the 
Jews,  and  is  still  continued  as  emblematic 
of  peace  and  plenty.  The  varieties  of  this 
tree  are  numerous,  distinguished  not  only 
by  the  form  of  the  leaves,  but  also  by  the 
shape,  size,  and  colour  of  the  fruit;  as  the 
large  Spanish  olive,  the  small  oblong  Pro- 
vence olive,  &.c.  &ic.  These,  when  pickled, 
are  well  known  to  us  by  the  names  ot 
Spanish    and    French    olives,     which    are 


See    Oleum    sulphura- 
See    Oleum  terebin- 


under  the  former  head  are  comprehended  extremely  grateful  to  many  stomachs,  and 

oil  of  olives,  almonds,  rape,  ben,  linseed,  said  to  excite  appetite  and  promote  diges- 

hemp,  cocoa,     &ic.      Essential    oils   differ  tion  ;  they  are  prepared    from  the   green 

from  fat  oils  by  the  following  characters:  unripe  fruit,  which  is  repeatedly  steeped  in 

'heir  smell  is  strong  and  aromatic ;  their  water,  to  which  some  quicklime  or  alkaline 
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salt  is  added,  in  order  to  shorten  the  opera-  and  red  fir?.  It  is  supposed  to  be  superior 
tion  ;  after  this,  they  arc  washed  and  pre-  to  that  obtained  by  wounding  the  tree, 
served  in  a  pickle  of  common  salt  and  water, 
to  which  an  aromatic  is  sometimes  added. 
The  principal  consumption,  however,  of  this 
fruit,  is  in  the  preparation  of  the  common 
sallad  oil,  or  ottum  olivie  of  the  pharmaco- 
poeias, which  is  obtained  by  grinding  and 
pressing  them  when  thoroughly  ripe  ;  the 
finer  and  purer  oil  issues  first  by  gentle 
pressure,  and  the  inferior  sorts  on  heating 
what  is  left,  and  pressing  it  more  strongly. 
The  best  olive  oil  is  of  a   bright   pale  am 


O'i.kum  jEthe'reum.  ./Ethereal  oil. 
Oleum  tiui.  After  the  distillation  of  sul- 
phuric .-ether,  carry  on  the  distillation  with 
a  less  decree  of  heat-  until  a  black  froth 
begins  to  rise  ;  then  immediately  remove 
the  retort  from  the  fire.  Add  sufficient 
water  to  the  liquor  in  the  retort,  that  the 
oily  part  may  float  upon  the  surface.  Sepa- 
rate this,  and  add  to  it  as  much  lime  water 
as  may  be  necessary  to  neutralize  the  adhe- 
rent acid,  and  shake  them  together.  Lastly, 


ber  colour,  bland  to  the  taste,  and  without  collect  the  aethereal  oil  which  separates, 
any  smell ;  it  becomes  rancid  by  age,  and  This  oil  is  used  as  an  ingredient  in  the  com- 
sooner,  if  kept  in  a  warm  situation.     With     pound   spirit  of  aslher.     It   is  of  a  yellow 


regard  to  its  utility,  oil,  in  some  shape, 
forms  a  considerable  part  of  our  food,  both 
animal  and  vegetable,  and  affords  much 
nourishment.  With  some,  however,  oily 
substances  do  not  unite  with  the  contents  of 


colour,  iess  volatile  than  aether,  soluble  In 
alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  water. 

O'leum  amycdala'rum.  See  Amyg- 
dalvs. 

O'i.kum  anima'le.       An    empyreumatic 


the  stomach,  and  are  frequently  brought  up  oil  obtained  by  distillation  from  animal  sub- 
by  eructation  ;  this  happens  more  especially  stances.  It  is  sometimes  exhibited  as  an 
to  those  whose  stomachs  abound  with  acid. 
Oil,  considered  as  a  medicine,  is  supposed 
to  correct  acrimony,  and  to  lubricate  and 
relax  the  fibres  ;  and  therefore  has  been  re- 
commended internally  to  obviate  the  effects 
of  various  stimuli  which  produce  irrita- 
tion, and  consequent  inflammation  :  on  this 


antispasmodic  and  diaphoretic,  in  the  dose 
of  from  ten  to  forty  drops. 

O'leum  ahi'si.  Formerly  Oleum  essen- 
lialeanisi,  oleum  e  seminibus  anid.  Oil  of 
anise  The  essential  oil  of  aniseed  pos- 
sesses nil  the  virtues  attributed  to  the  ani- 
sum,  and  is  often  given  as  a  stimulant  and 


ground  it  has  been  generally  prescribed  in  carminative,    in  the   dose    of  from   five  to 

coughs,  catarrhal  affections,  and  erosions,  eight  drops  mixed  with  an  appropriate  ye- 

The  oil  of    olives    is    successfully  used  in  hide      See  Pimpiuellaanisum. 

Switzerland   against   the  tania   osculis   su-  O'letjm   anthk'midis.      Oil    of    chamo- 

perficialibus,  and  it  is   in  very  high  estima-  mile,  formerly  called  oleum  e  floribus  cha- 

tion  in  this  and  other  countries  against  ne-  meemeli.     See  Antkemis  nobilis. 

phritic  pains,  spasms,  colic,  constipation  of  O'leum     camphora'tum.      See    Linimen- 

the   bowels,   &c.      Externally   it  has  been  turn  canphora. 

.found    a   useful    application   to   bites  and  O'j.kum  carpa'thicum.     A   fine  essential 

stings  of  various  poisonous  animals,  as  the  oil,  distilled  from  the  fresh    cones  of  the 

mad    dog,    several    serpents,    fee.    also  to  tree  which  affords  the  common  turpentine. 


burns,  tumours,  and  other  affections,  both 
by  itself,  or  mixed  in  liniments  or  poultices. 
Oil  rubbed  over  the  body  is  said  to  be  of 
great  service  in  dropsies,  particularly  as- 
cites. Olive  oil  enters  several  officinal  com- 
positions, and  when  united  with  water,  by 
the  intervention  of  alkali,  is  usually  given  in 
coughs  and  hoarsenesses. 

Olea'men.  (From  oleum,  oil.)  A  thin 
liniment  composed  of  oils. 

Olea'kder.  (From  olea,  the  olive-tree, 
which  it  resembles.)     The  rose-bay. 

Olea'ster.  (Dim.  of  olea,  the  olive- 
tree.)     The  wild  olive. 

OLECRANON.  (From  o>xsv»,  the 
ulna,  and  xp»v&v,  the  head.)  The  elbow, 
or  process  of  the  ulna,  upon  which  a  person 
leans. 

O'leke.     (n.Mv».)     The  cubit,  or  ulna. 
Oleosaccharum.      (From     Oleum,    oil, 
and  saccharuvi,  sugar.)     An  essential   oil, 
ground  up  with  sugar. 
O'LEUM.    See  Oil. 


See  I'inus  sylveslris. 

O'l.ECM  ca'rui.  Formerly  called  Oleum 
essentiale  carui.  Oleum  exseutialt  e  semi- 
nibus earui.  The  oil  of  caraways  is  an 
admirable  carminative  diluted  with  rectified 
spirit  into  an  essence,  and  then  mixed  with 
any  proper  fluid.    See  Carutn. 

O'leum  carvophy'li.i  akoma'tici.  A 
stimulant  and  aromatic  preparation  of  the 
clove.     See  Eugenia  caryophyllala. 

O'leum  ce'drinum.  Essentia  it  cedro. 
The  oil  of  the  peel  of  citrons  obtained  in  a 
particular  manner  without  distillation,  in 
Italy. 

Oleum  cin.namo'mi.  A  warm,  stimu- 
lant, and  delicious  stomachic.  Given  in 
the  dose  of  from  one  to  three  drops,  rubbed 
down  with  some  yolk  of  egg,  in  a  little 
wine  it  allays  violent  emotions  of  the  sto- 
mach from  morbid  irritability,  and  is  par- 
ticularly serviceable  in  debility  of  the  pri- 
ma? via:-,  after  cholera. 

O'leum    co'rnu    ce'rvi.        This    is    ap- 


O'leum   abietinum.     The  resinous  juice     plied  externally  as  a  stimulant  in  paralytic 
which  exudes  spontaneously  from  the  silver    affections  of  the  limbs. 
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Oleum  gabia'num.  See  Petroleum  rU' 
brum. 

O'leum  juhi'peri.  Formerly  called 
Oleum  essmtiale  juniperi  baccce.  Oleum 
essenliale  e  baccis  juniperi.  Oil  of  juniper. 
Oil  of  juniper  berries  possesses  stimulant, 
carminative,  and  stomachic  virtues,  in  the 
dose  of  from  two  to  four  drops,  and  in  a 
larger  dose  proves  highly  diuretic.  It  is 
often  administered  in  the  cure  of  dropsical 
complaints,  when  the  indication  is  to  pro- 
voke the  urinary  discharge. 

O'leum  lwe'ndulje.  Formerly  called 
Oleum  tsstntiuh  lavenduUe  Oleum  tssen- 
tiule  e  floribus  lavendulee.  Oil  oi  lavender. 
Though  mostly  used  as  a  perfume,  this 
es>ential  oil  may  be  exhibited  internally, 
in  the  dose  of  from  one  to  five  drops,  as  a 
stimulant  in  nervous  headaths,  hysteria, 
and  (lehilily  of  the  stomach. 

Oleum  i.au'ri.  Oleum  laurimim.  An 
anodyne  and  antispasmodic  application, 
generally  rubbed  on  sprains  and  bruises 
iniHltended  with  inflammation. 

O'leum  limo'nis.  The  essential  oil  of 
lemons  possesses  stimulant  and  stomachic 
powers,  but  is  principally  used  externally, 
mixed  with  ointments,  as  a  perfume. 

O'leum  li'ni.  Linseed  oil  is  emollient 
and  demulcent,  in  the  dose  of  from  half  an 
ounce  to  an  ounce.  It  is  frequently  given 
in  the  form  of  clyster  in  colics  and  obstipa- 
tion. Cold-drawn  linse«d-oil,  with  lime- 
water,  and  extract  of  lead,  forms,  in  many 
instances,  the  best  application  for  burns  and 
ucalds      See  Linum. 

O'leum  lu'cii  pi'shis.     See  Esox  lucius. 

O'leum  ma'cis.  Oleum  myrislica,  ex- 
pressum.  Oil  of  mace.  A  fragrant  seba- 
ceous substance,  expressed  in  the  East 
Indies  from  the  nutmeg.  These  are  two 
kinds.  The  best  is  brought  in  stone  jars, 
is  somewhat  soft,  of  a  yellow  colour,  and 
resembles  in  smell  the  nutmeg.  The  other 
is  brought  from  Holland,  in  flat  square 
cakes.  The  weak  smell  and  faint  colour 
warrants  our  supposing  it  to  be  the  former 
kind  sophisticated.  Their  use  is  chiefly 
external,  in  form  of  plaster  unguent,  or 
liniment. 

O'leum  malaba'thbi.  An  oil  similar  in 
flavour  to  that  of  cloves,  brought  from  the 
East  Indies,  where  it  is  said  to  be  drawn 
from  the  leaves  of  the  cassia-tree. 

O'leum  me'ntha:  pipebi't^e.  Formerly 
called  Oleum  essenliale  menthce.  piperilidis. 
Oil  of  peppermint.  Oil  of  peppermint 
possesses  all  the  active  principle  of  the 
plant.  It  is  mostly  used  to  make  the 
simple  water;  mixed  with  rectified  spirit 
it  forms  nn  essence,  which  is  put  into  a 
variety  of  compounds,  as  sugar  drops  and 
troches,  which  are  exhibited  as  stimulants, 
carminatives,  and  stomachics. 

O'leum  me'nthje  vi'ridis.  Formerly 
called  Oleum  essentiale  menlha;  saiivec.  Oil 
of  spearmint.     This  essential  oil  is  mostly 


in  use  for  making  the  simple  water,  but  may 
be  exhibited  in  the  dose  of  from  two  to  five 
drops  as  a  carminative,  stomachic,  and  sti- 
mulant. 

O'leum  ne'roli.  Essentia  neroli.  The 
essential  oil  of  the  flowers  of  the  Seville 
orange-tree.  It  is  brought  to  us  from  Italy 
and  France. 

O'leum  mybi'stic2E.  The  essential  oil 
of  nutmeg  is  an  excellent  stimulant  and 
aromatic,  and  may  be  exhibited  in  every 
case  where  such  remedies  are  indicated, 
with  advantage 

Oleum  myri'sticb  expre'ssum.  This 
is  commonly  called  oil  of  mace.  See  Oleum 
macis. 

Oleum  ou'v.*.     See  0!ea. 

O'leum  ori'gani.  Formerly  called  Oleum 
essenliale  origani.  Oil  of  origanum.  A  very- 
acrid  aid  stimulating  essential  oil.  It  is 
employed  for  alleviating  the  pain  arising 
from  caries  of  the  teeth,  and  for  making  the 
simple  water  of  majoram. 

O'leum  i'a'lmje.     See  Cocos  bulyracea. 

O'leum  pe'trje.     See  Petroleum. 

O'leum  pimento.  Oil  of  allspice.  A 
stimulant  and  aromatic  oil. 

O'leum  pule'gii.  Formerly  called  Ole- 
um essentiale  pulegii.  Oil  of  pennyroyal. 
A  stimulant  and  antispasmodic  oil,  which 
may  be  exhibited  in  hysterical  and  nervous 
affections. 

O'leum  ri'cini.     See  Ricinus. 

O'leum  rosmari'm.  Formerly  called 
Oleum  essentiale  roris  marini.  Oil  of  rose- 
mary. The  essential  oil  of  rosemary  is  an 
excellent  stimulant,  and  may  be  given  with 
great  advantage  in  nervous  and  spasmodic 
affections  of  the  stomach. 

O'leum  sabi'nje.  a  stimulating  emmena- 
gogue  :  it  is  best  administered  with  myrrh, 
in  the  form  of  bolus. 

Ole'um  sa'ssafras.  An  agreeable  sti- 
mulating stomachic  carminative  and  sudo- 
rific 

O'leum  sina'peos.  This  is  an  emollient 
oil,  the  acrid  principle  of  the  mustard  re- 
maining in  the  seed.     See  Sinapis. 

O'leum  su'ccini.  Oleum  succini  rectifi- 
cation "  Put  amber  in  an  alembic,  and 
with  the  heat  of  a  sand-bath,  gradually  in- 
creased, distil  over  an  acid  liquor,  an  oil, 
and  a  salt  contaminated  with  oil.  Then 
redistil  the  oil  a  second  and  a  third  time." 
Oil  of  amber  is  mostly  used  externally,  as  a 
stimulating  application  to  paralytic  limbs,  or 
those  affected  with  cramp  and  rheumatism. 
Hooping-cough,  and  other  convulsive  dis- 
eases, are  said  to  be  relieved  also  by  rubbing 
the  spine  with  this  oil. 

Oleum  sulphura'tum.  Formerly  called 
Balsnmum  sulphuris  simplex.  Sulphurated 
oil.  "  Take  of  washed  sulphur,  two  ounces  ; 
olive  oil,  a  pint.  Having  heated  the  oil  in 
a  very  large  iron  pot,  add  the  sulphur  gra- 
dually, and  stir  the  mixture  after  each  addi- 
tion until  they  have  united."    This,  which 
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was  formerly  called  simple  balsam  of  sul- 
phur, is  an  acrid  stimulating  preparation, 
and  much  praised  by  some  in  the  cure  of 
coughs  and  other  phthisical  complaints 

O'leum  sy'ri*.  A  fragrant  essential  oil, 
obtained  by  distillation  -from  the  balm  of 
Gilead  plant.  See  Dracoccphalum  molda- 
vica. 

O'leum  templi'kum  Oleum  templinum 
veruni.  A  terehinthinate  oil  obtained  from 
the  fresh  cones  of  the  Pinus  ab.ts,  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

O'leum  te'rrje.     See  Pelndeum. 

O'leum  tere'  i'nthin/e  rectifica'tum 
"Take  of  oil  of  turpentine,  a  pint ;  water, 
pqur  pints.  Distil  over  the  oil."  Stimulant, 
diuretic,  and  sudorific  virtues  are  attributed 
to  this  preparation,  in  the  dose  of  from  >en 
drops  to  twenty,  which  are  given  in  rheu- 
matic pains  of  the  chronic  kind,  especially 
sciatica.  Its  chief  use  internally,  however, 
is  as  an  anthelmintic  and  styptic  Uterine, 
pulmonic,  gastric,  intestinal,  and  other  hae- 
morrhages, when  passive, are  more  effectu- 
ally relieved  by  its  exhibition  than  by  any 
other  medicine.  Externally  it  is  applied, 
mixed  with  ointments,  and  other  applica- 
tions, to  bruises,  sprains,  rheumatic  pains, 
indolent  ulcers,  burns,  and  scalds. 

O'leum  vi'ni.  Stimulant  and  anodyne 
in  the  dose  of  from  one  to  four  drops. 

O'leum  vitri'oli.     See  Sulphuric  acid. 

OLFAClOKY  NERVES.  (Mrvi  olfac- 
torii .-  from  olfaclus,  the  sense  of  smell- 
ing.) The  first  pair  of  nerves  are  so  termed, 
because  they  are  the  organs  of  smelling. 
They  arise  from  the  corpora  striata,  perfo- 
rate the  ethmoid  bone,  and  are  distributed 
very  numerously  on  the  pituitary  membrane 
of  the  nose. 

OLl'BANUM.  (From  lebona,  Chal.)  See 
Juniperus  h/cia. 

Oligotrophia.  (From  ohryos,  small, 
and  Ttiqo,  to  nourish.)  Deficient  nourish- 
ment. 

Olisthe'ma-  (From  ouc-baim,  to  fall  out.) 
A  luxation. 

Oli'va.     See  Oka. 

Olives.  1  See  0ka 

Olirt-tree.      ) 

Olive,  spurge.     See  Daphne  mesereum. 

Oliva'rius.  (From  oliva,  the  obve.) 
Oliviformis.  Resembling  the  olive;  ap- 
plied to  two  eminences  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  medulla  oblongata,  called  corpora 
olivaria. 

Olophly'ctis.  (From  okog,  whole,  and 
*wmi  a  pustule.)  A  small  hot  eruption, 
covering  the  whole  body  j  when  partial,  it 
is  called  phylctama. 

Olusa'trum.  (Id  est,  olus  atrum,  the 
black  herb,  from    its  black  leaves.)     Lo- 

VaOM\'GRA.  (From  opo*  the  shoulder, 
and  aypa,  a  seizure.)  The  gout  in  the 
shoulder.  .       , 

O  M  K  N  T  1'  T  I  S.       f  Omentitis;    from 


OME 

omentum,  the  caul.)     Inflammation  of  the 
omentum,  a  species  of  peritonitis. 

OMENTUM.  (From  omen,  a  guess ; 
so  called  because  the  soothsayers  prophe- 
sied from  an  inspection  of  this  part.)  Epip- 
loon. The  caul  An  adipose  membranous 
viscus  of  the  abdomen,  that  is  attached  to 
the  stomach,  and  lies  on  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  intestines.  It  is  thin  and  easily  torn, 
being  formed  of  a  duplicature  of  the  perito- 
neum, with  more  or  less  of  fat  interposed. 
It  is  distinguished  into  the  great  omentum 
and  the  little  omentum 

The  omentum  majus,  which  is  also  termed 
omentum  gnslrocolicum,  arises  from  the  whole 
ot  the  great  curvature  of  the  stomach,  and 
even  as  far  as  the  spleen,  from  whence  it 
descends  loosely  behind  the  abdominal  pa- 
rietes,  and  over  the  intestines  to  the  navel, 
and  sometimes  into  the  pelvis.  Having 
descended  thus  far,  its  inferior  margin  turns 
inwards  and  ascends  again,  and  is  fastened 
to  the  colon  and  the  spleen,  where  its  vessels 
enter. 

The  omentum  minus,  or  omentum  hepali- 
co-gaslricum,  arises  posteriorly  from  the 
transverse  fissure  of  the  liver.  It  is  com- 
posed of  a  duplicature  of  peritoneum,  passes 
over  the  duodenum,  and  small  lobe  of  the 
liver;  it  also  pas?es  by  the  lobulus  spigelii 
and  pancreas,  proceeds  into  the  colon  and 
small  curvature  of  the  stomach,  and  is  im- 
planted ligamentous  into  the  oesophagus, 
it  is  in  this  omentum  that  Winslow  disco- 
vered a  natural  opening,  which  goes  by  his 
name.  If  air  be  blown  in  at  the  foramen 
of  Winslow,  which  is  always  found  behind 
the  lobulus  spigelii,  between  the  right  side 
of  the  liver  and  hepatic  vessels,  the  vena 
portarum  and  duodenum,  the  cavity  of  the 
omentum,  and  all  its  sacs  may  be  dis- 
tended. 

The  omentum  is  always  double,  and  be- 
tween its  lamellae  closely  connected  by  very 
tender  cellular  substance,  the  vessels  are 
distributed  and  the  fat  collected.  Where 
the  top  of  the  right  kidney,  and  the  lobulus 
spigelii  of  the  liver,  with  the  subjacent 
large  vessel?,  form  an  angle  with  the  duo- 
denum, there  the  external  membrane  of  the 
colon,  which  comes  from  the  peritoneum 
joining  with  the  membrane  of  the  duode- 
num, which  also  arises  immediately  from 
the  peritoneum  lying  upon  the  kidney,  en- 
ters the  back  into  the  transverse  fissure  of 
the  liver,  for  a  considerable  space,  is  conti- 
nuous with  its  external  coat,  contains  the 
gall-bladder,  supports  the  hepatic  vessels, 
and  is  very  yellow  and  slippery  Behind 
this  membranous  production,  betwixt  the 
right  lobe  of  the  liver,  hepatic  vessels,  vena 
portarum,  biliary  ducts,  aorta,  and  adjacent 
duodenum,  there  is  the  natural  opening 
just  mentioned,  by  which  air  may  be  blown 
extensively  into  all  the  cavity  of  the  omen- 
tum. From  thence,  in  a  course  continuous 
with  this  membrane  from  the  pylorus  and 
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the  smaller  curvature  of  the  stomach,  the 
external  membrane  of  the  liver  joins  in  such 
a  manner,  with  that  of  the  stomach,  that  the 
thin  membrane  of  the  liver  is  continued  out 
of  the  fossa  of  the  venal  duct,  across  the  lit- 
tle lobe  into  the  stomach  stretched  before 
the  lobe  and  before  the  pancreas.  This 
little  omentum,  or  omentum  kepatico-gaslri- 
cum-  when  inflated,  resembles  a  cone,  and 
gradually  becoming  harder  arid  emaciated, 
it  changes  into  a  true  ligament,  by  which 
the  oesophagus  is  connected  to  the  dia- 
phragm.  But  the  larger  omentum,  the 
omentum  gastrocolicum,  is  of  a  much  greater 
extent.  It  begins  at  the  6rst  accession  of 
the  right  gastro-epiploic  artery  to  the  sto- 
mach, being  continued  there  from  the  upper 
plate  of  the  transverse  mesocolon;  and  then 
from  the  whole  great  curve  of  the  stomach, 
as  far  as  the  spleen,  and  also  from  the  right 
convex  end  of  the  stomach  towards  the 
spleen,  until  it  also  terminates  in  a  ligament 
that  ties  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the 
spleen  to  the  stoma,  h  ;  this  is  the  anterior 
lamina.  Being  continued  downward,  some- 
times to  the  navel,  sometimes  to  the  pelvis, 
it  hangs  before  the  intestines,  and  behind 
the  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  until  its  lower 
edge  being  reflected  upon  itself,  ascends, 
leaving  an  intermediate  vacuity  between  it 
and  the  anterior  lamina,  and  is  continued  to 
a  very  great  extent,  into  (he  external  mem- 
brane of  the  transverse  colon,  and  lastly, 
into  the  sinus  of  the  spleen,  by  which  the 
large  blood- vessels  are  received,  and  it  ends 
finally  on  the  oesophagus,  under  the  dia- 
phragm. Behind  the  stomach,  and  before 
the  pancreas,  its  cavity  is  continuous  with 
that  of  the  smaller  omentum.  To  this  the 
omentum  colicum  is  connected,  which  arises 
farther  to  the  right  than  the  first  origin  of 
the  omentum  gastrocolicum  from  the  meso- 
colon, with  the  cavity  of  which  it  is  conti- 
nuous, but  produced  solely  from  the  colon 
and  its  external  membrane,  which  departs 
double  from  the  intestine  ;  it  is  prolonged, 
and  terminates  by  a  conical  extremity, 
sometimes  of  longer,  sometimes  of  shorter 
extent,  above  the  intestinum  caecum.  For 
all  the  blood  which  returns  from  the  omen- 
tum and  mesocolon,  goes  into  the  vena  por- 
tarum,  and  by  that  into  the  liver  itself.  The 
omentum  gastrocolicum  is  furnished  with 
blood  from  each  of  the  gastro-epiploic  arte- 
ries, by  many  descending  articulated 
branches,  of  which  the  most  lateral  are  the 
longest,  and  the  lowest  anastomose  by  mi- 
nute twigs  with  those  of  the  colon.  It  also 
ha  branches  from  the  splenic,  duodenal, 
and  adipose  arteries.  The  omentum  coli- 
cum has  its  arteries  from  the  colon,  as  also 
the  smaller  appendices,  and  also  from  the 
duodemal  and  right  epiploic.  The  arteries 
of  the  small  omentum  come  from  the  hepa- 
tics,  and  from  the  right  and  left  coronaries. 
The  omentum  being  fat  and  indolent,  has 
very  small  nerve?.    They  arise  from  the 


nerves  of  the  eighth  pair,  both  in  the  greater 
and  lesser-  curvatures  of  the  stomach.  The 
arteries  of  the  mesentery  are  in  general  the 
same  with  those  which  go  to  the  intestine, 
and  of  which  the  smaller  branches  remaiu 
in  the  glands  and  fat  of  the  mesentery.  Va- 
rious small  accessory  arteries  go  to  both 
mesocolons,  from  the  intercostals,  sperma- 
tics,  lumbars,  and  capsular,  to  the  trans- 
verse portion  from  the  splenic  astery,  and 
paiicreateo-duodenalis,  and  to  the  left  meso- 
colon, from  the  branches  of  the  aorta  going 
to  the  lumbar  glands.  The  veins  of  the 
omentum  in  general  accompany  the  arte- 
ries, and  unite  into  similar  trunks;  those  of 
the  left  part  of  the  gastrocolic  omentum 
into  the  splenicr  and  also  those  of  the  hepa- 
togastric, which  likewise  sends  its  blood 
to  the  trunk  of  the  vena  portarum  ;  those 
from  the  larger  and  right  part  of  the  gastro- 
colic omeutum,  from  the  omentum  colicum, 
and  from  the  appendices  epipioicae  into  the 
mesenteric  trunk.  All  the  veins  of  the 
mesentery  meet  together  and  end  in  the 
vena  portarum. being  collected  first  into  two 
large  branches,  of  which  the  one,  the  me- 
senteric, receives  the  gastro-epiploic  vein, 
the  colicae  mediae,  the  iliocolica,  and  all 
those  of  the  small  intestines,  as  far  as  the 
duodenum  ;  the  other,  which  going  trans- 
versely, inserts  itself  into  the  former.,  above 
the  origin  of  the  duodenum,  carries  back 
the  blood  of  the  left  gastric  veins,  and  those 
of  the  rectum,  except  the  lowermost,  which 
belongs  partly  to  those  of  the  bladder,  and 
partly  to  the  hypogastric  branches  of  the 
pelvis.  The  vein  which  is  called  haemor- 
rhoidalis  interna  is  sometimes  inserted  ra- 
ther into  the  splenic  than  iuto  the  mesen- 
teric vein.  Has  the  omentum  also  Iympha 
tic  vessels  ?  Certairrly  there  are  conglobate 
glands,  both  in  the  little  omentum  and  in 
the  gastrocolicum  ;  and  ancient  anatomists 
have  observed  pellucid  vessels  in  the  omen- 
tum ;  and  a  modern  has  described  them  for 
lacleals  of  the  stomach. 

Ome'ntum  co'licum.     See  Omentum. 

Ome'ntum  gastro-co'eicum.  See  Omen- 
tum. 

Ome'ntum  hepatico-ga^tricum.  See 
Omentum. 

OMO.  Names  compounded  with  this 
word  belong  to  muscles  which  are  attached 
to  the  scapula  ;  from  s,«oc,  the  shoulder. 

Omoco'tyle.  (From  a^oc,  the  shoulder, 
and  iccTuhn.  a  cavity.)  I  he  cavity  in  the 
extremity  of  the  neck  of  the  scapula,  in 
which  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  articu- 
lated. 

OMO-HYOIDE'US.  Coraeo  hyoideus, 
of  Albinus  and  Douglas,  Scapulo  hyoidien, 
of  Dumas.  A  muscle  situated  between  the 
os  hyoides  and  shoulder,  that  pulls  the  09 
hyoides  obliquely  downwards.  It  arises 
broad,  thin,  and  fleshy,  from  the  superior 
costa  of  the.  scapula,  near  the  semilunar 
notch,   and  from  the  ligament  that  ru«? 
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across  it;  thence  ascending  obliquely,  it  be- 
comes tendinous  below  the  sternocleido- 
mastoideus,  and  growing  fleshy  again,  is  in- 
serted into  the  base  of  the  os  hyoides 

OMOPLA'TA.  (From  apoc,  the 
shoulder,  and  ?rxtiv;,  broad.)  See  Sca- 
pula. 

Omoprato-hyoide'us  The  same  as 
Omnhyoideus. 

Omo'tocos  (From  a>/ucc,  crude,  and  tuctu, 
to  bring  forth.)     A  miscarriage. 

Omo'tribes.  (From  afxoc  crude,  and 
rpt&e,  to  bruise.)  Oil  expressed  from  unripe 
olives. 

Ompha'cinum.  (From  ofx^ax.iov^  the  juice 
of  unripe  grapes.)  Oil  expressed  from  un- 
ripe olives. 

Ompha'cion  Omphacium.  (From  op- 
<psuw?,  an  unripe  grape)  The  juice  of 
unripe  grapes  ;  and  by  some  applied  to  that 
of  wild  apples,  or  crabs,  commonly  called 
Verjuice. 

Omphaci'tis.  (From  o^^xac.  an  unripe 
grape, because  it  resembles  an  unripe  grape.) 
A  small  kind  of  gall  ;  an  excrescence  from 
the  oak. 

Omphaco'meli.  (From  o/xpouus,  an  un- 
ripe grape,  and  /utki,  honey.)  A  sort  of  oxy- 
mel  made  of  the  juice  of  unripe  grapes  and 
honey. 

Otphaloca'rpos.  (From  o/utpxhoc,  the 
navel,  and  icapm;,  fruit ;  so  called  because 
its  fruit  resembles  a  navel.)  Cleavers  ;  hay- 
riff. 

OMPHALOCE'LE.  (From  o,a<?>*xoc,  the 
navel,  and  j«a»,  a  tumour)  An  umbilical 
hernia      See  Hernia. 

Omphalo'des.  (From  ojutpaxoc,  a  navel, 
and  t/cJoc,  resemblance  :  so  named  because 
the  calyx  is  excavated  in  the  middle  like  the 
human  nayel.)     A  plant  resembling  borage. 

Omphaloma'ntia.  (From  of*<pa,Kos,  the 
navel,  and  fAAvrevn,  to  prophesy.)  The 
foolish  vaticination  of  midwives,  who  pre- 
tend to  foretell  the  number  of  the  future  off- 
spring from  the  number  of  knots  in  the 
navel. 

OMPHALOS.  (From  eftqioja-nu,  to  roll 
up.)     The  navel. 

OMPHALOTO'MIA.  (From  ofjt<pa\oc,  the 
navel,  and  rz/xva),  to  cut.)  The  separation 
of  the  navel-string. 

Ona'gra.  (From  ovzypot,  the  wild  ass ) 
An  American  plant ;  so  called  because  it  is 
said  to  tame  wild  beasts.  Also  a  name  for 
the  rheumatism  in  the  elbow. 

ONEIRODYNIA.  (From  napav,  a  dream, 
and  oSuvu.  anxiety.)  Disturbed  imagination 
during  sleep.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the 
the  class,  Neuroses,  and  order,  Vesanice,  of 
Cullen,  containing  two  species. 

1  Oneirodynia  activa,  walking  in  the 
sleep. 

2.  Oneirodynia  gravans,  the  incubus,  or 
nightmare.     See  Nightmare. 

Oneiro'gimos.  (From  ovticirla,  to  dream. "l 
Venereal  dream?. 


Oneiro'gonos.  (From  ovtipot,  a  dream, 
and  yon,  the  seed.)  So  the  Greeks  call  an 
occasional  emission  of  the  semeu  in  sleep, 
when  it  only  happens  rarely. 

Onion.     See  Jlllium  cepa. 

Onion,  sea.     See  Scilla. 

O'ms.  (From  ovof,  an  ass.)  The  dung 
of  an  ass.  I  was  in  rep  with  Hip  ,o- 
crates. 

Oni'scus.  (From  ovot,  an  ass;  so  called 
because,  like  the  ass,  it  requires  much  beat- 
ing before  it  is  useful.)  The  stock-fish.  Also 
the  slow  worm. 

Oni'sous  ase'llos.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  woodlouse.  Millepedes.  Mil- 
lepedce.  These  insects,  though  they  obtain  a 
place  in  the  pharmacopoeias,  are  very  sel- 
dom used  medicinally  in  this  country;  they 
appear  to  act  as  stimulants  and  slight  diu- 
retics, and  for  this  purpose  they  ought  to  be 
administered  in  a  much  greater  dose  than 
is  usually  prescribed.  The  expressed  juice 
of  forty  or  fifty  living  millepedes,  given  in  a 
mild  drink,  has  been  said  to  cure  very  ob- 
stinate jaundices. 

Oni'tis.  (From  gpoc,  an  ass,  because 
asses  covet  it.)     The  origanum  plant. 

Onobry'chis.  (From  ovo;,  an  ass,  and 
(Zpvxfti.  to  bray;  so  called,  according  to 
Blanchard,  because  the  smell  or  taste  makes 
asses  brny.)  Holy  hay  ;  saintfoin  ;  cocks- 
head vt  tch. 

0^0' A  IS.  (From  owe,  an  ass,  because 
it  interrupts  asses  when  at  plough.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class,  Diadelphia.  Order,  Decan- 
dria 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  rest- 
harrow. 

Ono'nis  arve'nsis      See  Ononis  spinosa. 

Ono'nis  spino'sa.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  rest-harrow.  Resla  bovis.  Jirresla 
bovis.  Remora  aratri.  The  roots  of  this 
plant  have  a  faint  unpleasant  smell,  and  a 
sweetishjbitterish,  somewhat  nauseous  taste. 
Their  active  matter  is  confined  to  the  corti- 
cal part,  which  has  been  sometimes  given  in 
powder,  or  other  forms,  as  an  aperient  and 
diuretic. 

ONOPO'RDIUM.  (OvsirejsJw,  from  cvo;, 
an  ass,  and  mpSov.  to  break  wind  .;  so  named 
from  its  being  much  coveted  by  asses,  and 
from  the  noise  it  makes  upon  pressure  )  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna?an 
system.  Class,  Syngenesia.  Order,  Poly- 
gamia  cequalis. 

Onopo'rdium  aca'nthium.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  cotton-thistle  Car- 
duus  lomentosus.  The  plant  distinguished 
by  this  name  in  the  pharmacopoeias,  is  the 
Onopordium  acanthium  ;  calycibus  squamo- 
sis  .  squamis  palentibus  ;  foliis  ovalo-oblongis, 
simtntis,  of  Linnaeus  Its  expressed  juice 
has  been  recommended  as  a  cure  for  cancer, 
either  applied  by  moistening  lint  with  it,  or 
mixing  some  simple  farinaceous  substance, 
so  as  to  form  a  poultice,  which  shou' 
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act  vviiLi  the  disease,  and  renewed 
twice  a  day. 

Ono'sma  ecBioi'des.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  whose  root  is  called  an- 
ehusa  lutea  in  some  pharmacopoeias.  It  is 
supposed  to  possess  eramenagogue  virtues. 

Onv'chia.  (From  ovt/|,  the  nail.)  A 
whitlow  at  the  side  of  the  linger  nail. 

O'NVX.  Ow£.  Unguis.  An  abscess, 
ir  collection  of  pus  between  the  lamellae  of 
the  cornea  :  so  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  stone  called  onyx.  The  diagnostic 
signs  are,  a  while  spot  or  speck,  prominent, 
soft,  and  fluctuating.     The  species  are, 

1.  Onyx  superjicialis,  arising  from  in- 
flammation, not  dangerous,  for  it  vanishes 
when  the  inflammation  is  resolved  by  the 
u  se  of  astringent  collyria. 

2.  Onyx  profundus,  or  a  deep  abscess, 
which  is  deeper  seated  between  the  lamella? 
of  the  cornea,  sometimes  breaking  inter- 
nally, and  forming  an  hypopium  :  when  it 
opens  externally  it  leaves  a  iistnla  upon  the 
cornea;  whenever  the  pus  is  exsiccated, 
there  remains  a  leucoma. 

Ooei'des.  (From  wov,  an  egg,  and  tides, 
a  likeness.)  An  epithet  for  the  aqueous 
humour  of  the  eye. 

OrnioGLossoi'DES.  (From  o<pKy\otr<rov, 
ophiglossum,  and  erfoj,  a  likeness.)  A  fun- 
gus resembling  the  adder's  tongue. 

OPHIOGLO'SSUM.  "(From  opa,  a 
serpent,  and  y\wT<r*,  a  tongue;  so  called 
from  the  resemblance  of  its  fruit.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class,  Cryptogamia.  Order,  Fitices. 
Adder's  tongue. 

OPHIOHRH'IZA.  (From  «p/f,  a 
serpent,  and  pt£a,  a  root,  because  the  plant, 
says  Hermann,  is  regarded  in  Ceylon,  as  a 
grand  specific  for  the  bite  of  the  naja  or 
ribband  snake.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants.  Class,  I'entandria.  Order,  Mono- 
gynia. 

Ophiorrhi'za  mu'ngos.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  whose  root  is  called  radix 
serpentina  in  the  pharmacopoeias.  Mungos 
radix.  This  biiter  root  of  the  plant  Qpkivr- 
■hiza  mungos,  of  Linnaeus,  is  much  esteemed 
in  Java,  Sumatra,  fcc.  as  preventing  the 
effects  which  usually  follow  the  bite  of  the 
naja,  a  venomous  serpent,  with  which  view 
it  is  eaten  by  them.  It  is  also  said  to  be 
exhibited  medicinally  in  the  cure  of  intes- 
tinal worms. 

Opiiiosco'rodox.  (From  op/s,  a  serpent, 
and  tncspcfcv,  garlic,  so  named  because  it 
is  spotted  like  a  serpent.)  Broad-leaved 
garlic. 

Opiiiosta'phyi.um.  (From  opt;,  a  serpent, 
and  ra<pu\H,  a  berry,  so  called  because  ser- 
pents feed  upon  its  berries.)  White  bryony. 
See  Bryonia. 

OrillO  XYLL'  M.  (From  o?i?,  and 
JaAoK,  because  ils  root  spreads  in  a  zigzag 
manner,   like  the    twisting  of  a  serpent.) 
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ltte  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  (he 
Linnaean  system.  Class.  Pentandria.  Or- 
der, Monogynia.    Serpentine- wood  plant. 

Ophio'xyltjm  sEKrENTi'NCM.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  tree  whose  wood  is 
termed  lignum  serpentum.  The  nature  of 
this  root  does  not  appear  to  be  yet  ascer 
tained.  It  is  the  produce  of  the  Ophioxylum 
serpentinum,  of  Linnaeus :  by  whom  it  is 
said  to  be  very  bitter.  In  the  cure  of  the 
bite  of  venomous  serpents  and  malignant 
diseases  it  is  said  to  be  eflicacious. 

O'phrvb.  (0<ppv(.)  The  lowest  part  of 
the  forehead,  where  the  eyebrows  grow. 
Also  an  herb  so  called  because  its  juic<; 
was  used  to  make  the  hair  of  the  eyebrow;; 
black. 

OPHTHALMIA.  (From  opQ^a, 
the  eye.)  Ophthalmitis.  An  inflammation 
of  the  membranes  of  the  eye,  or  of  the 
whole  bulbof  the  eye.  The  symptoms  which 
characterize  this  disease  are  a  preternatural 
redness  of  the  tunica  conjunctiva,  owing 
to  a  turgescence  of  its  blood-vessels  ;  pain 
and  heat  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  eye, 
often  attended  with  a  sensation  of  some 
extraneous  body  between  the  eye  and  eye- 
lid, and  a  plentiful  effusion  of  tears.  All 
these  symptoms  are  commonly  increased 
by  motion  of  the  eye,  or  its  coverings,  and 
likewise  by  exposure  to  light.  We  judge 
of  the  depth  of  the  inflammation  by  the 
degree  of  pain  produced  by  light  thrown 
upon  the  eye.  When  the  pain  produced 
by  light  is  considerable,  we  have  much  rea- 
son to  imagine  that  the  parts  at  the  bottom 
of  the  eye,  and  especially  the  retina,  are 
chiefly  affected,  and,  vice  versa,  when  the 
pain  is  not  much  increased  by  this  exposure, 
we  conclude  with  great  probability  that  the 
inflammation  is  confined  perhaps  entirely  to 
the  external  covering  of  the  eye.  In  super- 
ficial affections  of  this  kind  too  the  symp- 
toms are  in  general  local  ;  but,  whenever 
the  inflammation  is  deep-seated,  it  is  at- 
tended with  severe  shooting  pains  through 
the  head,  and  fever  to  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree commonly  takes  place.  During  the 
whole  course  of  the  disease  there  is  for  the 
most  part  a  very  plentiful  flow  of  tears, 
which  frequently  become  so  hot  and  acrid  as 
to  excoriate  the  neighbouring  parts,  but  it 
often  happens  after  the  disease  has  been  of 
some  duration,  that  together  with  the  tears  a 
considerable  quantity  of  a  yellow  purulent- 
like  matter  is  discharged,  and  when  the 
inflammation  has  either  spread  to  the  eye- 
lids, or  has  been  sealed  there  from  the  be- 
ginning, as  soon  as  the  tarsi  become  af- 
fected a  discharge  takes  place  of  a  viscid 
glutinous  kind  of  matter,  which  greatly  adds 
to  the  patient's  distress,  as  it  tends  to  in- 
crease the  inflammation  by  cementing  Ihe 
eyelids  so  firmly  together  as  to  render  it 
extremely  dilficult  to  separate  them. 

Ophthalmia  is  divided  into  external,  when 
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the  inflammation  is  superficial,  and  internal, 
when  the  inflammation  is  deep-seated,  and 
the  globe  of  the  eye  is  much  affected. 

In  severe  ophthalmia  two  distinct  stages 
are  commonly  observable  ;  the  fiivi  is  at- 
tended with  a  great  deal  of  licit  and  pain 
in  the  eye.  and  considerable  febrile  disorder; 
the  second  is  comparatively  a  chronic  affec- 
tion without  pain  and  fever.  The  eye  is 
merely  weakened,  moister  than  in  the 
healthy  state,  and  more  or  less  red. 

Ophthalmia  may  be  induced  by  a  variety 
of  exciting  causes,  such  as  operate  in  pro- 
ducing inflammation  in  other  situations.  A 
severe  cold  in  which  the  eyes  are  affected  at 
the  same  time  with  the  pituitary  cavities, 
fauces,  and  trachea;  change  of  weather; 
sudden  transition  from  heal  to  cold ;  the 
prevalence  of  cold  winds;  residence  in  damp 
or  sandy  countries,  in  the  hot  season  ;  ex- 
posure of  the  eyes  to  the  vivid  rays  of  the 
sun  ;  are  causes  usually  enumerated  ;  and 
considering  these,  it  does  not  seem  extra- 
ordinary that  ophthalmiashould  often  make 
its  appearance  as  an  epidemic,  and  afflict 
persons  of  every  age  and  sex.  Besides 
these  exciting  causes,  writers  also  generally 
mention  the  suppression  of  some  habitual 
discharge,  as  of  the  menses,  bleedings  from 
the  nose,  from  haemorrhoids,  &c.  Besides 
which,  inflammation  of  the  eyes  may  be 
occasioned  by  the  venereal  and  scrofulous 
virus. 

OPHTHALMIC  GANGLION.  Gan- 
glion ophlhalmicum.  Lenticular  ganglion. 
This  ganglion  is  formed  in  the.  orbit,  by  the 
union  of  a  branch  of  the  third  or  fourth 
pair  with  the  first  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves. 

OPHTHALMIC  NERVE.  Mrvns 
ophthalmicus.  Orbital  nerve.  The  first 
branch  of  the  ganglion  or  expansion  of  the 
fifth  pair  of  nerves.  It  is  from  this  nerve 
that  a  branch  is  given  off,  to  form,  with  a 
branch  of  the  sixth,  the  great  intercostal 
nerve. 

OruTHA  lmici  extekni.  See  Molores 
oculorum. 

OPHTHALMODYNIA.  (From  6<f.9»\Ms;, 
an  eye,  and  nJVvx,  pain.)  A  vehement  pain 
in  the  eye,  without,  or  with  very  little  red 
ness.  The  sensation  of  pain  is  various,  as 
itching,  burning,  or  as  if  gravel  were  be- 
tween the  globe  of  the  eye  and  lids.  The 
species  are : 

1.  Ophthalmodynia  rheumalica,  which  is 
a  pain  in  the  muscular  expansions  of  the 
globe  of  the  eye,  without  redness  in  the 
albuginea.  I  he  rheumatic  inflammation  is 
serous,  and  rarely  produces  redness. 

2.  Ophthalmodynia  periodica,  is  a  periodi- 
cal pain  in  the  eye,  without  redness. 

3.  Ophthalmodynia  spasmodica,  is  a  press- 
ing pain  in  the  bulb  of  the  eye,  arising  from 
spasmodic  contractions  of  the  muscles  of 
the  eye,  in  *iervou«,  hysteric. and  hypofhon- 


oriac  persons.     It  is  observed  to  leriumal* 
by  a  flow  of  tears. 

4.  Ophthalmodynia  from  an  internal  in~ 
/lamination  of  the  eye.  In  this  disorder,, 
there  is  a  pain  and  sensation  as  if  the  globe 
was  pressed  out  of  the  orbit. 

0.  Ophthalmodynia  hydrophlhalmica.  After 
a  great  pain  in  the  interior  part  of  the  o; 
fiontis,  the  sight  is  obscuied,  the  pupil  is 
dilated,  and  the  bulb  of  the  eye  appears 
larger,  pressing  on  the  lid.  This  species  ii. 
likewise  perceived  from  an  incipient  hy- 
drophthalmia  of  the  vitreous  humour. 

6.  Ophthalmodynia  arenosa,  is  an  itching 
and  sensation  of  pain  in  the  eye,  as  if  sand 
or  gravel  were  lodged  between  the  globo 
and  lid. 

7.  Ophthalmodynia  symptomatica,  which 
is  a  symptom  of  some  other  eye-disease, 
and  is  to  be  cured  by  removing  the  exciting 
cause. 

8.  Ophthalmodynia  cancrosa,  which  arises 
from  cancerous  acrimony  deposited  in  the 
eye,  and  is  rarely  curable. 

Ophthalmopo'nia.  (From  ofBaXptc;, 
the  eye,  and  jrov«»,  to  labour.)  An  intense 
pain  in  the  eye,  whence  the  light  is  in- 
tolerable. 

OPHTHALMOPTO'SIS.  (From  efface, 
an  eye,  and  wraxrt;.  a  fall.)  A  falling  down 
of  the  globe  of  the  eye  on  the  check,  can- 
thus,  or  upwards,  the  globe  itself  being 
scarce  altered  in  magnitude.  The  cause  is 
a  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  and  ligamen- 
tous expansions  of  the  globe  of  the  eye. 
The  species  are, 

1.  Ophthalmoplosis  violent  a,  which  is  ge- 
nerated by  a  violent  contusion  or  strong 
stroke,  as  happens  sometimes  in  boxing. 
The  eye  falls  out  of  the  socket  on  the  cheek 
or  canthus  of  the  eye,  and  from  the  elonga- 
tion and  extension  of  the  optic  nerve  occa- 
sions immediate  blindness. 

2.  Ophthalmoplosis,  from  a  tumour  within 
the  orbit.  An  extostosis,  toph,abscess,encyst- 
ed  tumours,  as,  atheroma,  hygroma;  or  scir- 
rhus,  forming  within  the  orbit,  or  induration 
of  the  orbital  adeps,  may  throw  the  bulb  ot' 
the  eye  out  of  the  sockets  upwards,  down- 
wards, or  towards  either  canthus. 

3.  Ophlhalmoptosis  paralytica,  or  the 
paralytic  ophthalmoptosis,which  arises  from 
a  palsy  of  the  recti  muscles,  whence  a 
stronger  power  in  the  oblique  muscles  of 
the  bulb. 

4.  Ophlhalmoplosis  slaphylomatica,  when 
the  staphyloma  depresses  the  inferior  eyelid, 
and  extends  on  the  cheek. 

O  P  I  ATE.  (Medicamentum  opialum  ; 
from  the  effects  being  like  that  of  opium.) 
A  medicine  that  procures  sleep,  &.c.  See 
Anodynes. 

O  >ion.     (Owhv,)     Opium. 

Opi'smus..  (From  atnor,  opium.)  An 
opiate  confection. 

Opi'sTHEirAR.     iTroni  omrS*:.  backward* 
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,  Ihe  palm.)     The  back  part  of  the 

Opisthocka'nium.  (From  c-rnrdiv,  back- 
ward, and  Kpavicv,  the  head.)  the  occiput, 
or  hinder  part  of  the  head. 

Opisthocvpho'sis.  (From  rndkr,  back- 
ward, and  xuqaxris,  a  gibbosity.)  A  curved 
spine. 

OPISTHOTONOS.  (From  wwfiw, 
backwards,  and  rum,  to  draw.)  A  fixed 
spasm  of  several  muscles,  so  as  to  keep  the 
body  in  a  fixed  position,  and  bent  back- 
wards. Cullen  considers  it  as  a  variety  of 
tetanus.     See  Tetanus. 

O'PIUM.  (Probably  from  otto?,  juice, 
or  from  opi,  Arab.)  The  inspissated  juice 
of  the  white  poppy.  See  Fapaver  somni- 
ftrum. 

Opoba'lsamum.  (From  ants,  juice,  and 
Ca.Kffay.Qv,  balsam.)  See  dmyris  gilead- 
c  nsis. 

Opoca'lpason.  (From  c-cs,  juice,  and 
-><t\-x<t<rcv,  a  tree  of  that  name.)  Opocarpason. 
The  juice  of  a  tree  called  Carpasus.  It  re- 
sembles myrrh,  but  is  poisonous. 

OpodeoceT.e.  A  rupture  through  the  fo- 
ramen ischii,  or  into  the  labia  pudendi. 

OPODELDOC.  A  term  of  no  mean- 
ing, frequently  mentioned  by  Paracelsus. 
Formerly  it  signified  a  plaster  for  all  exter- 
nal injuries,  but  now  is  confined  to  a  cam- 
phorated soap  liniment. 

OPO'PAN  \X.  (From  errs;,  juice,  and 
.tot*,  the  panacea.)  See  Paslinaca  opopa- 
ti  ax. 

Opo'pia.  (From  o-TOf/.ai,  to  see.)  The 
bones  of  the  eyes. 

Opo'rice.  (From  oropa,  autumnal  fruits.) 
A  conserve  made  of  ripe  fruits. 

Oppila'tio.  (From  oppilo,  to  shut  up.) 
Oppilation  is  a  close  kind  of  obstruction  ; 
for,  according  to  Rhodius,  it  signifies,  not 
only  to  shut  out,  but  also  to-  fill. 

Oppilati'va.  (From  oppilo,  to  shut  up.) 
Medicines  or  substance  which  shut  up  the 
pores. 

Oppo'nens  po'llicis.  See  Flexor  ossis 
mclacarpi  pollicis. 

Oppre'ssio.  The  catalepsy,  or  any  pres- 
sure upon  the  brain. 

Opsi'gonos.  (From  c-lt,  late,  and  -yivo/uai, 
to  be  born.)  A  dens  sapientiae,  or  late  cut 
footh. 

O  1»  T  I  C  NERVES.  (JVerti  opticl, 
from  cxloftat,  to  see  ;  because  they  are  the 
organs  of  sight.)  The  second  pair  of 
nerves  of  the  brain,  they  arise  from  the 
thalami  nervorum  opticorum,  perforate 
the  bulb  of  the  eye,  and  in  it  torm  the 
retina. 

Opu'ntia.  (M  Opuntt,  from  the  city  Opus, 
near  which  it  Nourished.)     See  Cactus. 

Orache,  stinking.  See  Chenopodium  vul- 
varia. 

Orange.     See  Citrus  auranlium. 

Orttnge,  Seville.    See  Citrus aurantvxm. 


:c, shaddock.      See  Shaddock. 

ORB1CU  L  A'R  EOS.  Orbicularis 
shaped  like  a  ring,  from  orbiculus,  a  1  i 1 1 1 « - 
ring.  Us  pisi/orme.  The  name  of  a  bone 
of  the  carpus.  Also  a  very  small  round 
bone,  not  larger  than  a  pinhead,that  belongs 
to  the  internal  ear. 

ORBICUL  A'K  IS  OR  I  S.  (Muscu- 
his  orbicularis  oris,  from  orbiculus,  a  little 
ring  ;  so  called  from  its  shape.)  Sphincter 
labiorum,  of  Douglas,  semi  orbicularis,  of 
Wioslow,  constrictor  oris,  ot  Cowper,  and 
labial,  of  Dumas.  A  muscle  of  the  mouth, 
formed  in  a  great  measure  by  those  of 
the  lips  :  the  fibres  of  tiie  superior  de- 
scending, those  of  the  inferior  ascending 
and  decussating  each  other  about  the  corner 
of  the  mouth,  they  run  along  the  lip  to  join 
those  of  the  opposite  side,  so  that  the  fleshy 
fibres  appear  to  surround  the  mouth  like  a 
sphincter.  Its  use  is  to  shut  the  mouth,  by 
contracting  and  drawing  both  lips  together, 
and  to  counteract  all  ihe  muscles  that  assist 
in  opening  it. 

ORBICULARIS  PALPE|BRA 
R  U  ivl.  Orbicularis,  scil.  musculus.  Orbi- 
cularis palpebrarum  ciliaris,  of  authors,  and 
maxillo  palpebral,  of  Dumas.  A  muscle 
common  to  both  the  eyelids.  It  arises  by  a 
number  of  fleshy  fibres  from  the  outer  edge 
of  the  orbiter  process  of  the  superior  maxil- 
lary bone,  and  from  a  tendon  near  the  inner 
angle  of  the  eye  ;  these  fibres  run  a  little 
downwards  and  outwards,  over  the  upper 
part  of  the  cheek,  below  the  orbit,  covering 
the  under  eyelid,  and  surround  the  external 
angle,  being  closely  connected  only  to  the 
skin  mid  tat:  they  then  run  over  the  super- 
ciliary ridge  of  the  os  frontis,  towards  the 
inner  canthus,  where  they  mix  with  the 
fibres  of  the  occipito  frontalis  and  corru- 
gator  supercilii:  then  covering  the  upper- 
eyelid,  they  descend  to  the  inner  angle  op- 
posite to  their  inferior  origin,  and  firm  I  v 
adhere  to  the  internal  angular  process  of  the 
os  frontis,  and  to  the  short  round  tendon 
which  serves  to  fix  the  pelpebrse  and  muscu- 
lar fibres  arising  from  it.  It  is  inserted  intu 
the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary 
bone  by  a  short  round  tendon,  covering 
the  anterior  and  upper  part  of  the  lachrymal 
sac,  which  tendon  can  be  easily  felt  at  the 
inner  canthus  of  the  eye.  The  use  of  this 
muscle  is  to  shut  the  eye,  by  drawing  both 
lids  together,  the  fibres  contracting  from 
the  outer  angle  towards  the  inner,  press 
the  eyeball,  squeeze  the  lachrymal  gland, 
and  convey  the  tears  towards  the  puncta 
lachrymalia. 

Orbicularis  palpebrarum  ciliaris. 
See  Orbicularis  palpebrarum. 

ORBIT.  Orbita.  The  two  cavities  un- 
der the  forehead,  in  which  the  eyes  are  situ- 
ated, are  termed  orbits.  The  angles  of  the 
orbits  are  called  canthi.  Each  orbit  is  com- 
posed of  seven  bones,  viz.  the  frontal  inaxik- 
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lary,  jugal,  lachrymal,  ethmoid,  palatine, 
and  sphenoid.  The  use  of  this  bony  socket 
is  to  maintain  and  defend  tlte  organ  of  sight, 
and  its  adjacent  parts. 

O'rchea.  (From  o/y_/?,  a  testicle  Ga- 
len says  it  is  the  scrotum'. 

O'RCHIS.     (From  Myopat,  to  desire.) 

1.  A  testicle. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Einnaean  system.  Class,  Gynandria.  Or- 
der, Diandria. 

O'rchis  bifo'jlia.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  butterfly  orchis.     See  Orchis  viuscula. 

O'rchis  ma'scula.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  male  orchis.  Salyrion.  Dog's- 
stones.  Male  orchis.  Orchis  bulbisindivisis, 
nectarii  Inbio  quudritabo  crenuluto,  curnu 
obtuso  pelalis  dorsalibus  rejlcxis,  ofLinnams. 
The  root  has  a  place  in  the  Materia 
Medica  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia 
on  account  of  the  glulinous  slimy  juice 
which  it  contains.  The  root  of  the  orchis 
bifolia  is  also  collected.  Gatyrion  root  has  a 
sweeiish  taste,  a  faint  and  somewhat  unplea- 
sant smell.  Its  mucilaginous  or  gelatinous 
tiuality  has  recommended  it  as  a  demulcent 
Salep, which  is  imported  here  from  the  East, 
is  a  preparation  of  an  analogous  root,  which, 
considered  as  an  article  of  diet,  is  accounted 
extremely  nutritious,  as  containing  a  great 
quantity  of  farinaceous  matter  in  a  small 
bulk.  The  supposed  aphrodisiac  qualities 
of  this  root,  which  have  been  noticed  ever 
.since  the  days  of  Dioscorides,  seem,  says 
Dr.  Woodville,  to  be  founded  on  the  fan- 
ciful doctrine  of  signatures,  thus  orchis, 
i.  e.  cp%fc,  testiculus,  habet  radices,  instar 
testiculorem. 

O'rchis  mo'rio.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  orchis,  from  whose  root  the  salep  is 
made.  Salep  is  a  farinaceous  powder  im- 
ported from  Turkey.  It  may  be  obtained 
from  several  other  species  of  the  same  genus 
of  plants.  It  is  an  insipid  substance,  of 
which  a  small  quantity,  by  proper  manage- 
ment, converts  a  large  portion  of  water  into 
a  jelly,  the  nutritive  powers  of  which  have 
been  greatly  overrated.  Salep  forms  a 
considerable  part  of  the  diet  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Turkey,  Persia,  and  Syria  The 
method  of  preparing  salep  is  as  follows  : 
the  new  root  is  to  be  washed  in  water,  and 
the  fine  brown  skin  which  covers  il  is  to 
be  separated  by  means  of  a  small  brush,  or 
by  dipping  the  root  in  warm  water,  and 
rubbing  it  with  a  coarse  linen  clolh.  The 
roots  thus  cleaned,  are  to  be  spread  on  a 
tin  plate,  and  placed  in  an  oven,  heated  to 
the  usual  degree,  where  4hey  are  to  remain 
six  or  ten  minutes.  In  this  time  they  will 
have  lost  their  milky  whiteness,and  acquired 
a  transparency  like  horn,  without  any  dimi- 
nution of  bulk.  Being  arrived  at  this  state 
they  are  to  be  removed  in  order  to  dry  and 
harden  in  the  air,  which  will  require  several 
days  to  effect  ;  or  they  may  be  dried  in  a 
few    hours,  by  using   a    ^  pry  gentle  heat. 


,  thus  prepared,  contains  a  _ 
tity  of  vegetable  aliment  ;  as  a  wholesonn 
nourishment  it  is  much  superior  to  rice 
and  lias  the  singular  property  of  concealing 
the  taste  of  salt  water.  Hence,  to  pre* 
the  dreadful  calamity  of  famine  at  sea,  it  has 
been  proposed  that  the  powder  of  it  should 
constitute  part  of  the  provisions  of  every 
ship's  company.  With  regard  to  its  medi- 
cinal properties,  it  may  be  observed,  that  it? 
restorative,  mucilaginous,  and  demulcent 
qualities,  render  it  of  considerable  use  in 
various  diseases,  when  employed  as  ali- 
ment, particularly  in  sea-scurvy,  diarrhoea, 
dysentery,  symptomatic  fever,  arising  from 
the  absorption  of  pus,  and  the  stone  or 
gravel. 

ORCHITIS.  (From  cr/j;,  a  testicle.) 
See  Hernia  liumoialis. 

O'rchos.  (From  c^ot,  a  plantation  or 
orchard  ;  so  called  from  the  regularity  with 
which  the  hairs  are  inserted.)  The  extre- 
mities of  the  eyelies,  where  the  eyelashes 
grow. 

ORCH  O'T  O  M  Y.  (From  o^«,  a  tes- 
ticle, and  rtftvu,  to  cut.)  Castration.  The 
operation  of  extracting  a  testicle. 

Orkoseli'num.  (From  coc?,  a  moun- 
tain, and  tnuvov,  parsley,  so  named  because 
it  grows  wild  upon  mountains.)  Black 
mountain  parsley.     See  Mhamanta. 

Okk'stion.  (From  o/jcj,  a  mountain-) 
In  Dioscorides  it  is  the  Helenivm,  or  a 
kind  of  elecampane  growing  upon  moun- 
tains. 

Ore'xis.  (From  epiyo/uat,  to  desire.) 
Ortxia.     The  appetite. 

ORIBASIUS,  an  eminent  physician  of 
the  4th  century,  was  born  at  Pergamus,  or 
according  to  others,  at  Sardes,  where  he  re- 
sided for  some  time.  He  is  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  most  learned  and  accomplished 
men  of  his  age,  and  the  most  skilful  in  his 
profession  :  and  he  not  only  obtained  great 
public  reputation,  but  also  the  friendship  of 
the  Emperor  Julian,  who  appointed  him 
quaestor  of  Constantinople.  But  after  the 
death  of  that  prince  he  suffered  a  severe  it 
verse  ;  he  was  stripped  of  his  property,  and 
sent  into  banishment  among  the  Barbarians. 
He  sustained  his  misfortunes  however  with 
great  fortitude  ;  and  the  dignity  of  his  cha- 
racter, with  his  professional  skill  and  kind- 
ness, gained  him  the  veneration  of  these 
rude  people,  among  whom  he  was  adored  as 
a  tutelary  god.  At  length  he  was  recalled 
to  the  Imperial  court,  and  regained  the 
public  favour.  He  was  chiefly  a  compiler  ; 
but  some  valuable  practical  remarks  first 
occur  in  his  writings.  He  made,  at  the 
request  of  Julian,  extensive  "Collections' 
from  Galen  and  other  preceding  authors, 
in  about  seventy  books,  of  which  only  seven- 
teen now  remain  ;  and  afterward  made  a 
"  Synopsis"  of  this  vast  work,  for  the  use  of 
his  son,  in  nine  books  :  there  are  also  extant 
four  books,   on  medicines  and  diseases,  en- 
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ed  "  Euporistorum  Libri. '  He  praises 
highly  local  evacuations  of  blood,  espe- 
cially by  scarifications,  which  had  been 
little  noticed  before  :  and  he  affirms,  that 
he  was  himself  cured  of  the  plague  by  it, 
having  lost  in  this  way  two  pounds  of  blood 
from  the  thighs  on  the  second  day  of  the 
disease.  He  first  described  a  singular  spe- 
cies of  insanity,  under  the  name  of  lycan- 
fhropia,  in  which  the  patient  wanders  about 
by  night  among  the  tombs,  as  if  changed 
into  a  wolf:  though  such  a  disease  is  noticed 
in  the  New  Testament. 

Ori  cia.  (From  Oricus,  a  city  of  Epirus, 
near  which  it  grows.)  A  species  of  fir  or 
turpentine-tree. 

Orienta'lia  fo'lia.  The  leaves  of 
senna. 

ORI'GAMJ  M.  (From  opo;,  a  moun- 
tain, and  yavcv,  to  rejoice ;  so  called  be- 
cause it  grows  upon  the  side  of  moun- 
tains.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Didynamia.  Order, 
Gymnosperrnia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  wild 
marjoram. 

Ori'ganum  cre'ticum.  See  Origanum 
dictamnus. 

Ori'ganum  dicta'mnus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  dittany  of  Crete.  Dictamnus 
rrtlicus.  Origanum  crelicum.  Onilis.  The 
leaves  of  this  plant,  Origanum  diclamnvs  : 
foliis  inferioribus  tomentosis,  spicis  nutanli- 
hus,  of  Linnseus,  are  now  rarely  used  ;  they 
have  been  recommended  as  emmenagogue 
and  alexipharmic. 

Ori'ganum  marjora'.va.  The  systematic 
name  of  sweet  marjoram.  Marjorana.  Ori- 
ganum, foliis  oralis  oblusis,  sptcis  subrolun- 
rompactis  pubescentibus,  of  Linnaius. 
This  plant  has  been  long  cultivated  in  our 
gardens,  and  is  in  frequent  use  for  culinary 
■mrposes.  The  leaves  and  tops  have  a  plea- 
int  smell, and  a  moderately  warm  aromatic, 
bitterish  taste.  They  yield  their  virtues  to 
aqueous  and  spirituous  liquors,  by  infusion, 
and  to  water  in  distillation,  affording  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  essential  oil.  The  me- 
dicinal qualities  of  the  plant  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  wild  plant  (see  Origanum  vul- 
gart ;)  but  being  much  more  fragrant,  it  is 
thought  to  be  more  cephalic,  and  better 
adapted  to  those  complaints  known  by  the 
name  of  nervous ;  and  may  therefore  be 
employed  with  the  same  intentions  as  la- 
r.  It  was  directed  in  the  pulvis  sler- 
nulnlorius,  by  both  pharmacopoeias,  with  a 
.  iew  to  the  agreeable  odour  which  it 
communicates  to  the  asarabacca,  rather 
than  to  its  errhine  power,  which  is  very  in- 
considerable  ;  but  it  is  now  wholly  omitted 
in  the  I'harm.  Lond.  In  its  recent  state,  it  is 
said  to  have  been  successfully  applied  to 
scirrhous  tumours  of  the  breast. 
Origanum  svri'acum.  The  Syrian  herb 
•■'•  Tevcrium  tnai 


Origanum  vulga're.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  wild  marjoram.  Marjorana 
mancurana.  Origanum  lifracleoticum,  from 
Heracka,  where  the  best  was  said  to  be  pro- 
duced. Zazarhendi  herba.  Wild  marjoram. 
Origanum  vulgar  e  ;  spicis  subro/undis  paid- 
culatis  co'iglomeralis,  brac'tis  calyce  lon^io- 
ribusovatis,o(  Linnaeus.  This  plawt  grows 
wild  in  many  parts  of  Britain.  It  has  an 
agreeable  aromatic  smell,  approaching  to 
that  of  marjoram,  and  a  pungent  taste 
much  resembling  thyme,  to  which  it  is 
likewise  thought  to  be  more  allied  in  its 
medicinal  qualities,  and  therefore  deemed 
to  be  emmenagogue,  tonic,  stomachic,  &c. 
The  dried  leaves  used  instead  of  tea,  are 
said  to  be  exceedingly  grateful.  They  are 
employed  in  medicated  baths  and  fomenta- 
tions. 

O'ris  constructor.  See  Orbicularis 
oris. 

Orlea'na  te'rra.  (Orleana,  so  named 
from  the  place  where  it  grows.)  See  Bixa 
orltana. 

Ornitho'galum  mari'timum.  (From 
cpvis,  a  bird,  and  ya\x,  milk,  se  called  from 
the  colour  of  its  flowers,  which  are  like 
the  milk  found  in  eggs.)  A  kind  of  wild 
onion.     See  Scilla. 

Ornithoglo'ssum.  (From  opvig,  a  bird, 
and  yxao-ra,  a  tongue,  so  called  from  its 
shape.)  Bird's  tongue.  The  seeds  of  the 
ash-tree,  as  sometimes  so  called. 

ORNITHOLOGY .  (From  opvis,  a  bird,  and 
hcyec,  a  discourse.)  That  part  of  natural 
history  which  treats  of  birds. 

Ornithopo'uium.  (From  cpn;,  a  bird,  and 
rev;,  a  foot ;  so  called  from  the  likeness  of 
its  pods  to  a  bird's  claw.)  Bird's  foot; 
scorpion-wort. 

O'rnui.  (From  orn,  Heb.)  The  ash-tree 
which  arlbrds  manna. 

Oroba'nche.  (From  6/>s£sc,  the  wild 
pea,  and  *y%a>,  to  suffocate  ;  so  called  be- 
cause it  twines  round  the  orobus  and  de- 
stroys it)  The  great  tooth-wort  or  hypo- 
cystis. 

Orobry'chis.  (From  epoCte,  the  wood- 
pea,  and  @pu%»  to  eat.)  J  he  same  a? 
orobus. 
O'ROBUS.  (From  tpotle,  to  eat.) 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  olants  in  the 
Linn^an  system.  Class,  Diadtfyhia.  Order. 
Decandria. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  ervum. 
See  Ervum. 

O'robus    tubero'sus.       The    heath-pen. 
The  root  of  this  plant  is  said  to  be  nutrition? 
The  Scotch  islanders  hold   them  in    great 
esteem,  and  chew  them  like  tobacco. 
Oroseli'num.     See  Alhamanta. 
Orpimekt.     Orpimenlum.      Native  orpi- 
ment  is  found  in  yellow,  brilliant,  and  as  it 
were,  talky  masses,  often  mixed  with  real- 
gar, and  sometimes  of  a  greenish  co' 
See  .Arsenic. 

Orphic.     Pee  Sedum  tcfevhium. 
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Orrhopy'gium.  (From  epsc,  the  extremi- 
ty, and  m>y»,  the  buttocks.)  The  extremity 
of  the  spine,  which  is  terminated  by  the  os 
coccygis. 

O'rruos.  (From  ps*,  to  flow.)  Serum, 
whey.  The  raphe;  and  the  extremity  of 
the  sacrum. 

Orris,  common.     See  Iris  germanica. 

Orris,  Florentine.     See  Ins  flortnlina. 

Orthoco'lon.  (From  •p6of,  straight,  and 
moxev,  a  limb.)  It  is  a  species  of  =tiff  joint, 
when  it  cannot  be  bended,  but  remains 
straight. 

ORTHOPNCE'  A.  (From  op8oc,  erect,  and 
<mo»,  breathing.)  A  very  quick  and  labo- 
rious breathing,  during  which  the  person  is 
obliged  to  be  in  an  erect  posture. 

Orva'le.  (Orcale,  French.)  A  species 
of  clary  or  horminum. 

Orvieta'kum  is  used  for  a  medicine  that 
resists  poisons,  from  a  mountebank  ot  Or- 
vieta  in  Italy,  who  first  made  himself  famous 
by  taking  such  things  upon  the  stage,  after 
doses  of  pretended  poisons.  Though  some 
say,  its  inventor  was  one  H.  F.  Orvietanus, 
and  that  it  is  named  after  him. 

ORY'ZA      (From  ores,  Arab.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Triandria.  Order, 
Digyma.     The  rice  plant. 

2.  The  name  for  rice,  or  the  seeds  of  the 
Orysa  saiiva,  of  Linnaeus. 

Ory'za  sati'va.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  plant  which  affords  the  rice,  which  is 
the  principal  food  ot  the  inhabitants  in  all 
parts  of  the  Last,  where  it  is  boiled  and 
eaten,  either  alone  or  with  their  meat. 
Large  quantities  of  it  are  annually  sent 
into  Europe,  and  it  meets  with  a  general 
esteem  for  family  purposes.  The  people 
of  Java  have  a  method  of  making  puddings 
of  rice,  which  seems  to  be  unknown  here, 
but  it  is  not  difficult  to  put  in  practice  if  it 
should  merit  attention.  They  take  a  coni- 
cal earthen  pot,  which  is  open  at  the  large 
end,  and  perforated  all  over :  this  they  fill 
about  half  full  with  rice,  and  putting  it  into 
a  larger  earthen  pot  of  (he  same  shape, 
filled  with  boiling  water,  the  rice  in  the 
first  pot  soon  swells,  and  stops  the  perfora- 
tions so  as  to  keep  out  the  w  ater  ,  by  this 
method  the  .rice  is  brought  to  a  firm  con- 
sistence, an"!  forms  a  pudding,  which  is 
generally  eaten  with  butler,  oil,  sugar, 
vinegar,  and  spices  The  Indians  eat  stew- 
ed rice  with  good  success  against  the  bloody 
flux;  and  in  most  inflammatory  disorders 
they  cure  themselves  with  only  a  decoction 
of  it.  The  spirituous  liquor  called  arrack 
is  made  from  this  grain.  Rice  grows  natu- 
rally in  moist  places  ;  and  will  not  come 
to  perfection  when  cultivated,  unless  the 
ground  be  sometimes  overflowed,  or  plen- 
tifully watered.  The  grain  is  of  a  gray 
colour  when  first  reaped  ;  but  the  growers 
have  a  method  of  whitening  it  before  it  is 
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sent  to  market.  The  manner  ot  , 
forming  this,  and  beating  it  out  in  Egypt 
is  thus  described  by  Hasselquist.  They 
have  hollow  iron  cylindrical  pestles,  about 
an  inch  diam«ter,  lifted  by  a  wheel  worked 
with  oxen.  A  person  sits  between  the 
pestles,  and,  as  they  rise,  pushes  forward 
the  rice,  whilst  another  winnows  and  sup- 
plies fresh  parcels.  Thus  they  continue 
working  until  it  is  entirely  free  from  chaff. 
Having  in  this  manner  cleaned  it,  tney 
add  one-thirtieth  part  of  salt,  and  rub 
them  both  together,  by  which  the  grain 
acquires  a  whiteness ;  then  it  is  passed 
through  a  sieve,  to  septuate  the  salt  again 
from  it.  In  the  island  of  Ceylon  they  have 
a  much  more  expeditious  method  of  getting 
out  the  rice  ;  for,  in  the  field  where  it  is 
reaped,  they  dig  a  round  hole,  with  a 
level  bottom,  about  a  foot  deep,  and  eight 
yards  diameter,  and  fill  it  with  bundles 
of  corn.  Having  laid  it  properly,  the 
women  drive  about  half  a  dozen  oxen  con- 
tinually round  the  pit ;  and  thus  they  will 
tread  out  forty  or  fifty  bushels  a  day.  This 
is  a  very  ancient  method  of  treading  out 
corn,  and  is  still  practised  in  Africa  upon 
other  sorts  of  grain. 

OS.     1.  (Os,  ossis,  neut.)     A  bone. 

2  (Os,  oris,  neut.)  the  mouth. 

Os  exte'rnum.  The  entrance  into  the 
vagina.  It  is  so  named  in  opposition  to 
the  mouth  of  the  womb,  which  is  called  the 
os  internum,  or  os  tinea;. 

Os  inte'rnum  Os  tinea,  and  amphideon, 
or  amphideum.  Galen  calls  it  osckeon. 
The  orifice  or  mouth  of  the  womb. 

Os  eeo'nis.     The  antirrhinum  linaria. 

Os  tin'c.£.     See  Os  internum. 

Oscheocele.  (From  otr^sov,  the  scro- 
tum, and  »»W),  a  tumour.)  This  term  is 
sometimes  given  to  a  tumour  of  the  scro- 
tum, from  an  accumulation  of  water,  (see 
Hydrocele;)  and  sometimes  to  a  scrotal 
hernia,  (see  Hernia.) 

O'scheon.  Oo-^eov  The  scrotum.  Galen 
gives  the  name  to  the  os  uteri. 

Oscheo'phvma.  (From  o<r%tot,  the  scro- 
tum, and  <pu/xa,  a  tumour.)  A  swelling  of 
the  scrotum. 

Oscillation  »/  Boerhaave.    See  Irritability. 

O'scitans.  (From  oscito,  to  gape.)  The 
yawning  fever. 

OSClTA'llO.  (From  oscito,  to  gape.) 
Chasme.     Oscedo.     Yawning.     Gaping 

Oscut.ato'rius.  (From  osculo,  to  kiss ; 
so  called  because  the  action  of  kissing  is 
performed'  by  it.)  The  sphincter  muscle  of 
the  lips. 

O'SCULUM.  (Dim.  of  o?,  mouth.)  A 
little  mouth. 

Osmund-royal.     See  Osmunda  regalis. 

OSMU'iNDA.  (From  Osmund,  who  first 
used  it.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Cryptogamin. 
Order,  Filics- 
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Osmumea  rega'lis.  Filix  florida.  The 
systematic  name  of  the  osmund-royal.  Its 
root  possesses  astringent  and  emmenagoguc 
virtues. 

O'sphys.     Orquc    The  loins. 

OSSA  SPOJVGIO'SA.  The  spongy 
bones  are  two  in  number,  and  are  called 
ossa  spongiosa  htferiora.  The  ethmoid  bone 
has  two  turbinated  portions, which  are  some- 
times called  the  superior  spongy  bones. 
These  bones,  which  from  their  shape,  are 
sometimes  called  ossa  turbinala,  have,  by 
some  anatomists,  been  described  as  belong- 
ing to  the  ethmoid  bone ;  and  by  others, 
as  portions  of  the  ossa  palati.  In  young 
subjects,  however,  they  are  evidently  dis 
tinct  bones.  They  consist  of  a  spongy 
lamella  in  each  nostril.  The  convex  sur- 
face of  this  lamina  is  turned  toward  the 
septum  narium,  and  its  concave  part  toward 
the  maxillary  bone,  covering  the  opening  of 
the  lachrymal  duct  into  the  nose.  From 
their  upper  edge  arise  two  processes:  the 
posterior  of  these,  which  is  the  broadest, 
hangs  as  it  were  upon  the  edge  of  the 
antrum  highmorianum ;  the  anterior  one 
joins  the  os  unguis,  and  forms  a  part  of  the 
lachrymal  duct.  These  bones  are  com- 
plete in  the  foetus.  They  are  lined  wild 
the  pituitary  membrane;  and,  besides  their 
connexion  with  the  ethmoid  bone,  are 
joined  to  the  ossa  maxillaria  superiora, 
ossa  palati,  and  ossa  unguis.  Besides  these 
ossa  spongiosa  inferiora,  there  are  some- 
times two  others,  situated  lower  down,  one 
in  each  nostril.  These  are  very  properly 
considered  as  a  production  of  the  sides  of 
the  maxillary  sinus  turned  downwards.  In 
many  subjects,  likewise, we  find  other  small- 
er bones,  standing  out  into  the  nostrils, 
which,  from  their  shape,  might  also  deserve 
the  name  of  turbinata,  but  they  are  uncer- 
tain in  their  size,  situation,  and  number. 

OSSI'CULA  AUD1TUS.  The  small 
bones  of  the  internal  ear  are  four  in  num- 
ber, viz.  the  malleus,  incus,  stapes,  and  os 
orbiculare  ;  and  are  situated  in  the  cavity  of 
the  tympanum.  See  Malleus,  Incus,  Stapes, 
and  Orbiculare  os. 

OSSIFICATION.  (From  os,  a  bone,  and 
facio,  to  make.)     See  Bone. 

Ossi'fraga.  (From  os,  a  bone,  and  fran- 
go,  to  break.)  A  petrified  root,  called  the 
bone-binder,  from  its  supposed  virtues  in 
uniting  fractured  bones. 

Ossi'fragus.     See  Osteocolla. 

Ossi'voRos.  (From  os,  a  bone,  and  voro, 
to  devour.)  Applied  to  a  species  of  tumour 
or  ulcer,  which  destroys  the  bone. 

Osta'gra.  (From  ca-tcv,  a  bone,  and 
ay  fa,  a  laying  hold  of.)  A  forceps  to  take 
out  bones  with 

Ostei'tes.  (From  os-wv,  a  bone.)  The 
bone-binder.     See  Osteocolla. 

OSTEOCOLLA.  (From  or«v,  a  bone, 
and  KoKKaie,  to  glue.)  Ossifragra.  Holosleus. 
'■Itteites.    Amostcus.    Oslcolithos.  Slelochitcs. 


Glue-bone,  stone,  or  bone-binder. ;  A  par- 
ticular carbonate  of  lime  found  in  some 
parts  of  Germany,  particularly  in  the  March' 
of  Brandenburgh,  and  in  other  countries. 
It  is  met  with  in  loose  sandy  grounds, 
spreading  from  near  the  surface  to  a  cor. 
siderable  depth,  into  a  number  of  ramifica- 
tions, like  the  roots  of  a  tree  ;  it  is  of  a 
whitish  colour,  soft  whilst  under  the  earth , 
friable  when  dry,  rough  on  the  surface, 
for  the  most  part  either  hollow  within  or 
filled  with  a  solid  wood,  or  with  a  powdery 
white  matter.  It  was  formerly  celebrated 
for  promoting  the  coalition  of  fractured 
bones,  and  the  formation  of  callus;  which 
virtues  are  not  attributed  to  it  in  the  pre- 
sent day. 

OSTEO'COPlLs.  (From  orwv,  a  bone, 
and  koitgc,  uneasiness.)  \  very  violent 
fixed  pain  in  any  part  of  the  bone. 

Osteoge'nica.  (From  og-eov,  a  bone,  and 
ymaue,  to  beget)  Medicines  which  pro- 
mote the  generation  of  a  callus. 

OSTEOGENY  (Osteogenia,  from  osw, 
a  bone.  &ndyivux,  generation.)  The  growth 
of  bones.  Bones  are  either  formed  between 
membranes  or  in  the  substance  of  cartilages, 
and  the  bony  deposition  is  affected  by  a  de- 
termined action  of  arteries.  The  secretion 
of  bone  takes  place  in  cartilage  in  the  long 
bones,  as  those  of  the  arm,  leg,  kc. ;  and 
betwixt  two  layers  of  membrane,  as  in  the 
bones  of  the  skull,  where  true  cartilage  is 
never  seen.  Often  the  bony  matter  is 
formed  in  distinct  bags,  and  there  it  grows 
into  form,  as  in  the  teeth  ;  for  each  tooth  is 
formed  in  its  little  bag,  which  by  injection 
can  be  filled  and  covered  with  vessels.  Any 
artery  of  the  body  can  assume  this  action, 
and  deposite  bone,  which  is  formed  also 
where  it  should  not  be,  in  the  tendons,  and 
in  the  joints,  in  the  great  arteries,  and  in 
the  valves  in  the  flesh  of  the  heart  itself,  or 
even  in  the  soft  and  pulpy  substance  of  the 
brain. 

Most  of  the  bones  in  the  foetus  are 
merely  cartilage  before  the  time  of  birth  ; 
this  cartilage  is  never  hardened  into  bone, 
but  from  the  first  it  is  an  organized  mass. 
It  has  its  vessels  which  are  at  first  transpa- 
rent, but  which  soon  dilate  ;  and  whenever 
the  red  colour  of  the  blood  begins  to  appear 
in  them,  ossification  very  quickly  succeeds, 
the  arteries  being  so  far  enlarged  as  to  carry 
the  coarser  parts  of  the  blood.  Ihe  first 
mark  of  ossification  is  an  artery,  which  is 
seen  running  into  the  centre  of  the  jelly 
which  is  formed.  Other  arteries  soon  ap- 
pear, and  a  network  of  vessels  is  formed, 
and  then  a  centre  of  ossification  begins, 
stretching  its  rays  according  to  the  length  of 
the  bone,  and  then  the  cartilage  begins  to 
grow  opaque,  yellow,  brittle  ;  it  will  no 
longer  bend,  and  a  bony  centre  may  easily 
be  discovered.  Other  points  of  ossification 
are  successively  formed,  preceded  by  the 
appearance   of  arteries       The  ossification 
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follows  the  vessels,  and  buries  and  hides 
those  vessels  by  which  it  is  formed.  The 
vessels  advance  toward  the  end  of  the  bone, 
the  whole  body  of  the  bone  becomes  opaque, 
and  there  is  left  a  small  vascular  circle  only 
at  either  end  :  the  heads  are  separated  from 
the  body  of  the  bone  by  a  thin  cartilage, 
and  the  vessels  of  the  centre,  extending 
still  towards  the  extremities  of  the  bone, 
perforate  the  cartilage,  pass  into  the  head  of 
the  bone,  and  then  its  ossification  also  be- 
gins, and  a  small  nucleus  of  ossification  is 
formed  in  its  centre.  Thus  the  heads  and 
the  body  are  at  first  distinct  bones,  formed 
apart,  joined  by  a  cartilage,  and  not  united 
till  the  age  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  Then 
the  deposition  of  bone  begins,  and  while  the 
bone  is  laid  by  the  arteries,  the  cartilage  is 
conveyed  away  by  the  absorbing  vessels  ; 
and  while  they  convey  away  the  superfluous 
cartilage,  they  model  the  bone  into  its  due 
form,  shape  out  its  cavities,  cancelli,  and 
holes,  remove  the  thinner  parts  of  the  re- 
maining cartilage,  and  harden  it  into  due 
consistence.  The  earth  which  constitutes 
the  hardness  of  bone,  and  all  its  useful  pro- 
perties, is  in  organized,  and  lies  in  the  inter- 
stices of  bone,  where  it  is  made  up  of  gela- 
tinous matter  to  give  it  consistence  and 
strength,  furnished  with  absorbents  to  keep 
it  in  health,  and  carry  off  its  wasted  parts  ; 
and  pervaded  by  blood-vessels  to  supply  it 
with  new  matter.  During  all  the  process 
of  ossification  the  absorbents  proportion  their 
action  to  the  stimulus  which  is  applied  to 
them  ;  they  carry  away  the  serous  fluid, 
when  jelly  is  to  take  its  place ;  they  remove 
the  jelly  as  the  bone  is  laid  ;  they  continue 
removing  the  bony  particles  aiso,  which  (as 
in  a  circle)  the  arteries  continually  renew ; 
this  renovation  and  change  of  parts  goes  on 
even  in  the  hardest  bones,  so  that  after  a 
bone  is  perfectly  formed,  its  older  particles 
are  continually  being  removed,  and  new 
ones  are  deposited  in  their  place.  The  bony 
particles  are  so  deposited  in  the  flat  bones 
of  the  skull  as  to  present  a  radiated  struc- 
ture, and  the  vacancies  between  the  fibres 
which  occasion  this  appearance,  are  found 
by  injection  to  be  chiefly  passages  for  blood- 
vessels As  the  foetus  increases  in  size  the 
osseous  fibres  increase  in  number,  till  a  la- 
mina is  produced ;  and  as  the  bone  conti- 
nues to  grow,  more  lamina?  are  added,  till 
the  more  solid  part  of  a  bone  is  formed. 
The  ossification  which  begins  in  cartilage  is 
considerably  later  than  that  which  has  its 
origin  between  membranes.  The  generality 
of  bones  are  incomplete  until  the  age  of  pu- 
berty, or  between  the  fifteenth  and  twentieth 
vears,  and  in  some  few  instances  not  until  a 
later  period:  the  small  bones  of  the  ear, 
however,  are  completely  formed  at  birth. 

OSTEOGRAPHY.  (From  o<rwr,  a  bone, 
and  yp*<ft»,  to  describe.)  The  description  of 
the  bones.    See  fior^. 


usiF.oi.i  thos.     (From  or*;i,  a  bone; 
\i8&s,  a  stone.)     See  Osleoeolla. 

OSTEOLOGY.  (From  ertav,  a  bone,  and 
xoyes,  a  discourse.)  The  doctrine  of  the 
bones.     See  Bone. 

Ostia'rius.  (Fromo5<»'um,adoor.)  The 
pylorus. 

Osti'ola.  (Dim.  of  ostium,  a  door.)  The 
valves  or  gates  of  the  heart. 

O'stkea.  Ostreum.  (From  o>?p*zov,  a 
shell.)  The  oyster.  The  shell  of  this  fish  is 
occasionally  used  medicinally  ;  its  virtues 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  carbonate  ot  lime. 
See  Creta. 

Ostri'tiom.  (Blanchard  calls  it  a  cor- 
ruption from  laserpitium.)  Imperatoria,  or 
master-wort. 

Ostru'thium.  Laserpitium.  See  Impe- 
ratoria. 

Osy'ris.  Cassia  poelica  Lobelli.  Cassia 
lalinorum.  Cassia  lignea  monspeliemium. 
Cassia  monspeliensium.  Poet's  rosemary. 
The  whole  shrub  is  astringent.  It  grows  in 
the  southern  parts  of  Europe. 

OTA'LGIA.  (From  on;  the  ear,  and  ttxyt;. 
pain.)     The  earach. 

Otenchy'tes.  (From  wro;,  the  genitive 
of  ews,  an  ear,  and  ty%evu,  to  pour  in.)  A 
syringe  for  the  ears. 

Otho'nna.  (From  cSora,  lint ;  so  called 
from  the  softness  of  its  leaves.)  A  species 
of  celandine. 

O'tica.  (From  cv;,  the  ear.)  Medicines 
against  diseases  of  the  ear. 

Oti'tks.  (From  ou;,  the  ear.)  An  epi- 
thet of  the  little  finger,  because  it  is  com- 
monly made  use  of  in  scratching  the  ear. 

OTITIS.  (From  o«,  the  ear.)  Inflam- 
mation of  the  internal  ear.  It  is  known  by 
pyrexia,  and  an  excruciating  and  throbbing 
pain  in  the  internal  ear,  that  is  sometimes 
attended  with  delirium. 

Otopla'tos.  (From  «/;,  the  ear.)  A 
stinking  ulcer  behind  the  ears. 

Otopyo'sis.  (From  ouc,  the  ear,  and 
■xuev,  pus.)  A  purulent  discharge  from  the 
ear. 

OTORRHEA.  (From  we,  the  ear,  and 
.6ta>,  to  flow  )  A  discharge  of  blood  or  mat- 
ter from  the  ear. 

OVALE  FORA'MEN.  See  Foramen 
ovale. 

OVA'RIUM.  (Dim.  of  ovum,  an  egg.) 
The  ovaria  are  two  flat  oval  bodies,  about 
one  inch  in  length,  and  rather  more  than 
half  in  breadth  and  thickness,  suspended  in 
the  broad  ligaments,  about  the  distance  of 
one  inch  from  the  uterus  behind,  and  a  lit- 
tle below  the  Fallopian  tubes.  To  the 
ovaria,  according  to  the  idea  of  their  struc- 
ture entertained  by  different  anatomists,  va- 
rious uses  have  been  assigned,  or  the  pur- 
pose they  answer  has  been  differently  ex 
plained.  Some  have  supposed  that  their 
texture  was  glandular,  and  that  they  secret- 
ed a  fluid  equivalent  to;  and  similar  t 
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male  semen ;  but  others,  who  have  examined 
them  with  more  care,  assert  that  they  are 
ovaria  in  the  literal  acceptation  of  the  term, 
and  include  a  number  of  vesicles,  or  ova,  to 
the  amount  of  twenty-two  of  different  sizes, 
joined  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  ovaria 
by  cellular   threads   or  pedicles ;    and  that 
they  contain  a  fluid  which  has  the  appear- 
ance of  thin  lymph.     These  vesicles  are,  in 
fact,  to  be  seen  in  the  healthy  ovaria  of  every 
young  woman.     They  differ  very  much  in 
their    number  in  different   ovaria,   but  are 
very  seldom  so  numerous  as  has  just  been 
stated.       All   have    agreed  that  the  ovaria 
prepare    whatever   the    female  supplies  to- 
wards the  formation  of  the  foetus ;  and  this 
is  proved  by  the  operation  of  spaying,  which 
consists    in    the    extirpation  of  the  ovaria, 
after   which   the  animal  not  only  loses  the 
power  of  conceiving,  but  desire  is  for  ever 
extinguished.     The  outer  coat  of  the  ovaria, 
together  with  that  of  the  uterus,  is  given  by 
the  peritoneum  ;  and  whenever  an  ovum  is 
passed   into  the  Fallopian  tube,  a  fissure  is 
observed   at  the   part  through  which  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  transferred.     These 
fissures    healing,    leave    small    longitudinal 
cicatrices  on  the  surface,  which  are  said  to 
enable  us  to  determine,  whenever  the  ova- 
rium is  examined,  the  number  of  times  a 
woman  has  conceived.     The  corpora  lutea 
are  oblong  glandular  bodies  of  a  yellowish 
colour,  found  in  the    ovaria  of   all  animals 
when   pregnant,    and,   according   to    some, 
when  they  are  salacious.     They  are  said  to 
be   calyces,    from    which  the   impregnated 
ovum  has  dropped  ;  and  their  number  is  al- 
ways in  proportion  to  the  number  of  concep- 
tions found  in  the  uterus.     They  are  largest 
and  most  conspicuous  in  the  early  state  of 
pregnancy,  and  remain  for  some  time  after 
delivery,    when    they    gradually  fade    and 
wither  till   they  disappear.       The  corpora 
lutea  are  very  vascular,  except  at  their  cen- 
tre, which  is  whitish  ;  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  white  part  is  a  small  cavity,  from  which 
the  impregnated  ovum  is  thought  to  have 
immediately  proceeded.       The   ovaria  are 
the    seat  of   a  particular    kind    of   dropsy, 
which  most  commonly  happens  to   women 
at  the  time  of  the   final    cessation    of  the 
menses,  though  not  unfrequently  at  a  more 
early  period  of  life.     It  is  of  the  encysted 
kind,  the  fluid  being  sometimes  limpid  and 
thin,  and    at  others  discoloured  and  gelati- 
nous.    In  some  cases  it  has  been  found  con- 
tained in  one  cyst,  often  in  several ;  and  in 
others  the  whole  tumefaction  has  been  com- 
posed of   hydatids    not  larger  than  grapes. 
The  ovaria  are    also   subject,   especially  a 
short  time  after  delivery,  to  inflammation, 
terminating  in  suppuration,  and  to  scin-hous 
and  cancerous    diseases,    with  considerable 
enlargement.     In  the  former  state,  they  ge- 
nerally adhere    to    some  adjoining  part,  as 
the  uterus,  rectum,  bladder,  or  external  in- 
tejUTneats,  and   the  matter  is  discharged 
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lroni  the  vagina,  by  stool,  by  urine,  or  by 
an  external  abscess  of  the  integuments  of  the 
abdomen. 

OVIDUCT.  (Oviducfus,  from  ovum,  an 
egg,  and  ductus,  a  canal.)  The  Fallopian 
tube,  or  canal,  which  runs  from  the  ovary  to 
the  bottom  of  the  womb. 

OVIPAROUS.  (From  ovum,  an  egg,  and 
pario,  to  bring  forth.)  Animals  which  ex- 
clude their  young  in  the  egg,  which  are  after- 
ward hatched. 

Ovo'ritm  te'sTjE.  Egg-shells.  A  testa- 
ceous absorbent. 

O'VUM.     See  Egg. 

O'vpm  philoso'pmicum.  Ovumchymicum. 
A  glass  body  round  like  an  egg. 

O'vum  ru'ffum.     See  Abarnahas. 

OXALATE.  Oxalas.  A  salt  formed 
by  the  combination  of  the  oxalic  acid  with 
different  bases ;  thus,  oxalate  of  ammonia, 
&c. 

OXALIC  ACID.  Acidum  oxalicunu 
Acid  of  sugar.  This  acid  is  obtained  by 
evaporating  the  fresh  juice  of  wood-sorrel 
almost  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  when  it 
is  to  be  poured  into  a  glass  vessel  with  a 
narrow  neck,  and  covered  with  a  stratum  of 
the  oil  of  olives.  After  some  weeks  the 
sides  of  the  bottle  are  invested  with  a  crust, 
which  is  the  salt  of  sorrel,  or  superoxalas 
potassaj.  The  salt  of  sorrel  is  then  to  be 
dissolved  in'  boiling  water,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  the  nitrate  of  barytes  added  to 
it,  when  the  barytes  will  unite  with  the 
oxalic  acid,  and  the  potash  with  the  nitrio 
acid.  The  oxalate  of  barytes,  which  is  pre- 
cipitated, is  then  to  be  decompounded  by 
digestion  w;th  sulphuric  acid,  by  which 
means  the  oxalic  acid  is  let  loose.  Formerly 
this  acid  was  considered  as  different  from 
that  of  sugar,  but  it  is  now  proved  by  expe- 
riment to  be  the  same  in  all  its  proper- 
ties. 

O'XALIS.  (From  o£t/j,  sharp;  so  called 
from  the  sharpness  of  its  juice.)  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Decandria.  Order,  Pentagynia.  Wood- 
sorrel. 

O'xalis  acetose'lla.  (Dim.  ofacetosa.) 
The  systematic  name  of  the  wood-sorrel. 
Lvjula.  Alkluja.  Oralis;  foliis  ternatis, 
scapo  unifloro,fiore  albo,  capsulis  pentangonis 
elasticis,  radice  squamoso-articulata,  of  Lin- 
nseus.  This  plant  grows  wild  in  the  woods, 
and  flowers  in  April  and  May.  The  leaves 
are  shaped  like  a  heart,  standing  three  toge- 
ther on  one  stalk.  The  acetosella  is  totally 
inodorous,  but  has  a  grateful  acid  taste,  on 
which  account  it  is  used  in  sallads.  It3 
taste  is  more  agreeable  than  the  common 
son-el,  and  approaches  nearly  to  that  of  the 
juice  of  lemons,  or  the  acid  of  tartar,  with 
which  it  corresponds  in  a  great  measure  in 
its  medical  effects,  being  esteemed  refrige- 
rant, antiscorbutic,  and  diuretic.  It  is  recom- 
mended by  Bergius,  in  inflammatory,  bi- 
lious   and   putrid  frver*.       The  principal 
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use,  however,  of  the  acetosella,  is  to  allay 
inordinate  heat,  and  to  quench  thirst;  for 
this  purpose  a  pleasant  whey  may  be  formed 
by  boiling  the  plant  in  milk,  which  under 
certain  circumstances  may  be  preferable  to 
ihe  conserve  directed  by  the  London  Col- 
lege, though  an  extremely  grateful  and  use- 
ful medicine.  Many  have  employed  the 
root  of  Lujula,  probably  on  account  of  its 
beautiful  red  colour  rather  than  for  its  su- 
perior efficacy.  An  essential  salt  is  prepared 
from  this  plant,  known  by  the  name  of  es- 
sential salt  of  lemons,  and  commonly  used 
for  taking  ink-stains  out  of  linen.  What  is 
sold  under  the  name  of  essential  salt  of  le- 
mons in  this  country,  is  said  by  some  to 
consist  of  cream  of  tartar,  with  the  addition 
of  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid.  The 
leaves  of  wood-sorrel  when  employed  exter- 
nally in  the  form  of  poultices,  are  powerful 
suppurants,  particularly  in  indolent  scrofu- 
lous humours. 

Oxa'lme.  (From  o%-jc,  sharp,  and  ax;, 
salt.)     A  mixture  of  vinegar  and  salt. 

Ox-eye-daisy.  See  Chrysanthemum  leu- 
canthemum. 

Ox's-tongue.     See  Picris  echiodes. 
Oxyca'ntha  gale'ni.  (From  of v;,  sharp. 
and  euuxvd*.,  a    thorn;    so    called  from  the 
acidity  of  its  fruit.)      The  barberry.      See 
Serberis. 

Oxyce'drus.  (From  ofu?,  acutely,  and 
xfJpGc,  a  cedar ;  so  called  from  the  sharp 
termination  of  its  leaves.)  A  kind  of 
cedar.  Spanish  juniper,  a  species  of  juni- 
perus. 

Oxyco'ccos.  (From  sft/c,  acid,  and 
jMwto? ,  a  berry ;  so  named  from  its  acidity.) 
See  Vaccinium  oxycoccos. 

Oxy'cratum.  (From  ofuc,  acid,  and 
xtfttnvfu,  to  mix.)  Oxycrates.  Vinegar 
mixed  with  such  a  portion  of  water  as  is  re- 
quired, and  rendered  still  milder  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  little  honey. 

Oxycro'ceum  empla'strum.  (Fromofu?, 
acid,  and  upoKoc,  crocus,  saffron.)  A  plas- 
ter in  which  there  is  much  saffron,  but  no 
vinegar  necessary,  unless  in  dissolving  some 
gums. 

OX  YD.  Oxid.  Oxide.  Oxyde.  Oxy- 
dum.  A  substance  formed  by  the  union  of 
oxygen  with  a  basis :  thus,  oxyd  of  iron, 
oxyd  of  copper,  &c. 

Oxyd  of  carbon,  gaseous.  See  Carbon, 
gaseous  oxyde  of. 

Oxydation.  The  operation  by  which 
a  substance  is  made  to  combine  with 
oxygen. 

Oxyde'rcica.  (From  ofi/c,  acute,  and 
tyxM,  to  see.)  Medicines  which  sharpen  the 
sight. 

O'XYDUM.  (So  called  from  oxygen, 
which  enters  into  its  composition.)  See 
Oxyd. 

O'XYDUM  ANTIMO'NII.  See  Antimonii 
oxydum. 
O'xydum  arse/sici  a'lbum.  SeeArsenic, 


O XYDUM    CC'PRI     VIRIDE     ACETATU.'. 

See  Verdigris. 

Oxydum  fe'rri  lu'teum.  See  Fern 
subcarbonas. 

O'xydum  fe'rri  ni'grum.  Black  oxyde 
of  iron.  The  scales  which  fall  from  iron, 
when  heated,  consist  of  iron  combined  with 
oxygen.  These  have  been  employed  medi- 
cinally, producing  the  general  effects  of 
chalybeates,  but  not  very  powerfully.  They 
are  hardly  now  in  use. 

Oxydum  fe'rri  ru'brum.  Red  oxyde 
of  iron.  In  this  the  metal  is  more  highly 
oxydized,  than  in  the  black.  It  may  be 
formed  by-long  continued  exposure  to  heat 
and  air  ;  or  by  treating  iron  with  acids.  Its 
properties  in  medicine  are  similar,  but  it  is 
hardly  employed  at  present,  unless  to  give 
colour  to  a  plaster,  &c. 

O'xydum  hydra'rgyri  cine'reum. 
See  Hydrargyri  oxydum  cinereum. 

O'xydum  hydra'rgyri  nigrum.  See 
Hydrargyri  oxydum  cinereum. 

O'xydum  hydra'rgyri  ru'brum.  See 
Hydrargyri  oxydum  rubrum. 

O'xydum  plu'mbi  a'lbum.  See  Plumbi 
subcarbonas. 

O'xydum  plumbi  ru'brum.     See  Lead. 

O'xydum  plu'mbi  semivi'treum.  See 
Lithargyrus. 

O'xydum  stibii  a'lbum.  See  Antimonii 
oxydum. 

O'xydum  sti'bii  semivi'treum.  A  vi- 
treous oxyde  of  antimony.  It  was  formerly 
called  Vitrum  antimonii,  and  consists  of  an 
oxyde  of  antimony  with  a  little  sulphur  ;  it 
is  employed  to  make  antimonial  wine. 

O'xydum  sti'bii  sulphura'tum.  This 
is  an  oxyde  of  antimony  with  sulphur,  and 
was  formerly  called  Hepar  ant  imonii.  Cro- 
cus metallorum.  Crocus  antimonii.  It  was 
formerly  exhibited  in  the  cure  of  fevers  and 
atonic  diseases  of  the  lungs.  Its  principal 
use  now  is  in  preparing  other  medicines. 

O'xydum  zi'wci  sublima'tum.  SeeZin- 
ci  oxydum. 

O'XYDUM  ZI'NCI.     See  Zinci  oxydum. 

Oxy'garum.  (From  ofuc,  acid,  and  y&pm, 
garum.)  A  composition  of  garum  and 
vinegar. 

OXYGEN.  (Oxygenium ;  from  ofuc,  acid, 
and  ymace,  to  generate ;  because  it  is  the 
generator  of  acidity.)  This  substance,  al- 
though existing  sometimes  in  a  solid  and 
sometimes  in  an  aeriform  state,  is  never  dis- 
tinctly perceptible  to  the  human  senses,  but 
in  combination. 

We  know  it  only,  in  its  combination,  by 
its  effects.  Nature  never  presents  it  soli- 
tary ;  chemists  do  not  know  how  to  insulate 
it.  It  is  a  principle  which  was  long  un- 
known. It  is  absorbable  by*  combustible 
bodies,  and  converts  them  into  oxydes  or 
acids.  It  is  an  indispensable  condition  of 
combustion,  uniting  itself  always  to  bodies 
which  burn,  augmenting  their  weight,  and 
changing  their  properties.     It  may  be  di?- 
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engaged  in  the  9tate  of  oxygen  gas,  from 
burnt  bodies,  by  a  joint  accumulation  of 
caloric  and  light.  It  is  highly  necessary  for 
the  respiration  of  animals.  It  exists  univer- 
sally dispersed  through  nature,  and  is  a  con- 
stituent part  of  atmospheric  air,  of  water,  of 
acids,  and  of  all  bodies  of  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  combinations 
into  which  it  is  capable  of  entering,  is  that 
which  it  forms  with  light  and  caloric.  The 
nature  of  that  mysterious  union  has  not  been 
ascertained,  but  it  is  certain  that,  in  that 
state,  it  constitutes  the  gasseous  fluid  called 

OXYGEN    GAS. 

Properties  of  Oxygen  Gas.— Oxygen  gas 
is  an  elastic  invisible  fluid,  like  common 
air,  capable  of  indefinite  expansion  and 
compression.  It  has  neither  taste  nor  odour, 
nor  does  it  show  any  traces  of  an  acid.  Its 
specific  gravity,  as  determined  by  Kirwan, 
is  0.00135,  that  of  water  being  1.0000;  it 
is,  therefore,  740  times  lighter  than  the 
same  bulk  of  water.  Its  weight  is  to  atmo- 
spheric air  as  1103  to  1000.  One  hundred 
and  sixteen  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  gas 
weigh  39.38  grains.  It  is  not  absorbed  by 
water,  but  entirely  absorbable  by  combus- 
tible bodies,  which,  at  the  same  time,  dis- 
engage its  caloric  and  light,  producing  in 
consequence  a  strong  heat  and  flame.  It 
rekindles  almost  extinct  combustible  bo- 
dies. It  is  indispensable  to  respiration, 
and  is  the  cause  of  animal  heat.  It  hastens 
germination.  It  combines  with  every  com- 
bustible body,  with  all  the  metals,  and 
with  the  greater  number  of  vegetable  and 
animal  substances.  It  is  considered  as  the 
cause  of  acidity  ;  and  from  this  last  property 
is  derived  the  name  oxygen,  a  word  denoting 
the  origin  of  acidity. 

The  act  of  its  combining  with  bodies  is 
called  oxydisement,  or  oxygenation;  and  the 
bodies  with  which  it  is  combined  are  called 
oxydes,  or  acids. 

Oxygen  gas  is  the  chief  basis  of  the  pneu- 
matic doctrine  of  chemistry. 

Methods  of  obtaining  Oxygen  Gas. — We 
are  at  present  acquainted  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  bodies  from  which  we  may,  by  art, 
produce  oxygen  gas.  It  is  most  amply 
obtained  from  the  oxydes  of  manganese, 
lead,  or  mercury  ;  from  nitrate  of  potash  ; 
from  the  green  leaves  of  vegetables,  and 
from  hyperoxymuriate  of  potash,  or  soda. 
Besides  these,  there  are  a  great  many  other 
substances,  from  which  oxygen  gas  may  be 
procured. 

1.  In  order  to  procure  oxygen  gas  in  a 
state  of  great  purity,  pure  hyperoxymu- 
riate of  potash,  or  soda,  must  be  made  use 
of.  With  this  view,  put  some  of  the  salt 
into  a  small  earthen  or  glass  retort,  the 
neck  of  which  is  placed  under  the  shelf  of 
the  pneumatic  trough,  filled  with  water  ; 
and  heat  the  retort  by  means  of  a  lamp. 
The  salt  will  begin  to  melt,  and  oxygen 
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gas  will  be  obtained  in  abundance,  and  of 
great  purity,  which  may  be  collected  and 
preserved  over  water. 

Explanation. — Hyperoxymuriate  of  pot- 
ash consists  of  hyperoxymuriatic  acid  and 
potash;  at  an  elevated  temperature,  a 
decomposition  of  the  acid  takes  place;  its 
oxygen  unites  to  the  caloric,  and  forms  oxy- 
gen gas.  The  hyperoxymuriatic  acid  be- 
comes therefore  converted  into  simple  muri- 
atic acid,  which  remains  in  the  retort  united 
to  the  potash,  in  the  form  of  muriate  of 
potash.  . 

2.  Oxygen  gas  may  likewise  be  obtained 
from  the  green  leaves  of  vegetables. 

For  this  purpose  fill  a  bell-glass  with 
water,  introduce  fresh-gathered  green  leaves 
under  it,  and  place  the  bell,  or  receiver, 
inverted  in  a  vessel  containing  the  same 
fluid ;  expose  the  apparatus  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  and  very  pure  oxygen  gas  will  be 
liberated. 

The  emission  of  oxygen  gas  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  vigour  of  the  plant  and  the 
vivacity  of  the  light ;  the  quantity  differs 
in  different  plants  and  under  different  con- 
ditions. 

Explanation. — It  is  an  established  fact, 
that  plants  decompose  carbonic  acid,  and 
probably  water,  which  serve  for  their  nou- 
rishment; they  absorb  the  hydrogen  and 
carbon  of  these  fluids,  disengaging  a  part  of 
the  oxygen  in  a  state  of  purity.  Light,  how- 
ever, favours  this  decomposition  greatly; 
in  proportion  as  the  oxygen  becomes  disen- 
gaged, the  hydrogen  becomes  fixed  in  the 
vegetable,  and  combines  partly  with  the  car- 
bon and  partly  with  the  oxygen,  to  form  the 
oil,  &c.  of  the  vegetable. 

3.  Nitrate  of  potash  is  another  substance 
frequently  made  use  of  for  obtaining  oxygen 
gas,  in  the  following  manner : 

Take  any  quantity  of  this  salt,  introduce 
it  into  a  coated  earthen  or  glass  retort,  and 
fit  to  it  a  tube,  which  must  be  plunged  int© 
the  pneumatic  trough,  under  the  receiver 
filled  with  water.  When  the  apparatus  has 
been  properly  adjusted,  heat  the  retort  gra- 
dually, till  it  becomes  red  hot ;  the  oxygen, 
gas  will  then  be  disengaged  rapidly. 

Explanation. — Nitrate  of  potash  consists 
of  nitric  acid  and  potash.  Nitric  acid  con- 
sists again  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  On 
exposing  the  salt  to  ignition,  a  partial  de- 
composition of  the  acid  takes  place ;  the 
greatest  part  of  the  oxygen  of  the  nitric- 
acid  unites  to  caloric,  and  appears  under 
the  form  of  oxygen  gas.  The  other  part 
remains  attached  to  the  potash  in  the  state 
of  nitrous  acid.  The  residue  in  the  retort 
is,  therefore,  nitrate  of  potash,  if  the  pro- 
cess has  been  carried  only  to  a  certain 
extent. 

Remark. — If  too  much  heat  be  applied^ 
particularly  towards  the  end  of  the  process, 
a  total  decomposition  of  the  nitric  acid 
takes  place ;   the  oxygen  gas,  in  that  case, 
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will  therefore  be  mingled  with  nitrogen  »as- 
The  weight  of  the  two  gases,  when  collected, 
will  be  found  to  correspond  very  exactly 
with  the  weight  of  the  acid  which  had  been 
decomposed.  The  residue  then  left  in  the 
retort  is  potash. 

4.  Black  oxyde  of  manganese,  however, 
is  generally  made  use  of  for  obtaining  oxy- 
gen gas,  on  account  of  its  cheapness.  This 
native  oxyde  is  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder ; 
a  stone,  or  rather  an  iron  retort,  is  then 
charged  with  it  and  heated.  As  soon  as  the 
retort  becomes  ignited,  oxygen  gas  is  obtain- 
ed plentifully. 

Explanation. — Black  oxyde  of  manganese 
is  the  metal  called  manganese  fully  saturated 
with  oxygen,  together  with  many  earthy  im- 
purities ;  on  applying  heat,  part  of  the  solid 
oxygen  quits  the  metal,  and  unites  to  caloric, 
in  order  to  form  oxygen  gas ;  the  remainder 
of  the  oxygen  remains  united  to  the  metal 
with  a  forcible  affinity;  the  metal, therefore, 
approaches  to  the  metallic  state,  or  is  found 
in  the  state  of  a   gray  oxyde    of  manganese. 

One  pound  of  the  best  manganese  yields 
upwards  of  1400  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  gas, 
nearly  pure.  If  sulphuric  acid  be  previously 
added  to  the  manganese,  the  gas  is  produced 
by  a  less  heat,  and  in  a  larger  quantity ; 
a  glass  retort  may  then  be  used,  and  the  heat 
of  a  lamp  is  sufficient. 

5.  Red  oxyde  of  mercury  yields  oxygen 
gas  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  manga- 
nese. 

Explanation. — This  oxyde  consists  like- 
wise of  solid  oxygen  and  mercury,  the  com- 
bination of  which  takes  place  on  exposing 
mercury  to  a  heat  of  about  610°  Fahr.  At 
this  degree  it  attracts  oxygen,  and  becomes 
converted  into  an  oxyde ;  but  if  the  temper- 
ature be  increased,  the  attraction  of  oxygen 
is  changed.  The  oxygen  then  attracts  calo- 
ric stronger  than  it  did  the  mercury;  it 
therefore  abandons  it  and  forms  oxygen  gas. 
The  mercury  then  reappears  in  its  metallic 
state. 

6.  Red  oxyde  of  lead  yields  oxygen  gas 
on  the  same  principle. 

Oxygenated  muriatic  acid.  See  Oxymuri- 
atic acid. 

Oxygly'cum.  (From  ogvs,  acid,  and 
ylvKu;,  sweet.)  Honey  mixed  with  vinegar. 
An  oxymel. 

Oxyla'pathum.  (From  cj-v;,  acid,  and 
\a<r*Qcv,  the  dock ;  so  named  from  its  acidity.) 
See  Rumex  acutus. 

O'XYMEL.  (From  o£u?,  acid,  and  /utu, 
honey.)  Apomeli.  Adipson.  Honey  and 
vinegar  boiled  to  a  syrup.  Mel  acelatvm. 
Now  called  Oxymel  simplex.  "  Take  of  cla- 
rified honey,  two  pounds;  acetic  acid,  a 
pint.  Boil  them  down  to  a  proper  con- 
sistence, in  a  glass  vessel,  over  a  slow  tire." 
This  preparation  of  honey  and  vinegar  pos- 
sesses aperient  and  expectorating  virtues, 
and  is  given,  with  these  intentions,  in  the 
cure  of  htunoraJ  asthma,  and  other  diseases 


of  the  chest,  in  doses  of  one  or  two  drachms. 
It  is  also  employed  in  the  form  of  gargle, 
when  diluted  with  water. 

O'xymel  jEr.(t'ginis.  See  Linimenlum 
mruginis. 

O'xymel  co'lchici.  Oxymel  of  meadow 
saffron  is  an  acrid  medicine,  but  is  neverthe- 
less employed,  for  its  diuretic  virtues,  iu 
dropsies. 

O'xymel  sci'll;e.  "Take  of  clarified 
honey,  three  pounds  ;  vinegar  of  squills,  two 
pints.  Boil  them  in  a  glass  vessel,  with  a 
slow  fire,  to  the  proper  thickness."  Aperi- 
ent, expectorant,  and  detergent  virtues,  are 
attributed  to  the  honey  of  squills.  It  is 
given  in  doses  of  two  or  three  drachms,  along 
with  some  aromatic  water,  as  that  of  cinna- 
mon, to  prevent  the  great  nausea  which  it 
would  otherwise  be  apt  to  excite.  In  large 
doses  it  proves  emetic. 

Oxymu'rias  hydra'rg  stri.  See  Hydrar- 
gyri  oxymurias. 

OXYMURIA'TIC  ACID  GAS.  Oxyge- 
naled  muriatic  acid  gas.  Chlorine.  Dephlo- 
gisticated  marine  acid.  This  gas  possesses  an 
uncommonly  pungent  and  suffocating  odour. 
It  is  absolutely  and  in  every  respect  non-re- 
spirable ;  animals  immersed  in  it  die  instantly. 
It  is  absorbable  by  water,  and  forms  with  it 
what  is  called  liquid  oxymuriatic  acid.  When 
water  is  saturated  with  it,  the  compound 
crystallizes  atlow  temperatures.  Oxymuri- 
atic acid  gas  is  not  invisible,  but  has  a  yellow 
greenish  colour.  It  is  capable  of  maintain- 
ing and  exciting  combustion  in  many  cases. 
Phosphorus,  charcoal,  red  sulphuret  of  mer- 
cury, sulphuret  of  antimony,  bismuth,  iron, 
zinc,  copper,  gold,  arsenic,  cobalt,  tin,  lead, 
and  several  other  combustible  bodies  take 
fire  spontaneously  when  introduced  into  it.  It 
is  heavier  than  atmospheric  air.  It  weakens 
and  reddens  the  flame  of  a  taper,  but  does 
not  extinguish  it.  It  decomposes  ammonia. 
It  thickens  fat  oils.  It  detonates  with  hydro- 
gen gas.  Nitrous  gas  immediately  produces 
a  cloud  of  reddish  vapour  with  it.  It  is  like- 
wise decomposed  by  sulphuretted,  phosphu- 
retted,  and  carburetted  hydrogen  gases.  It 
is  not  altered  by  exposure  to  light,  and 
passes  unaltered  through  an  ignited  porce- 
lain tube.  It  bleaches  stuffs,  and  totally 
destroys  most  of  the  vegetable  colours,  ren- 
dering them  white.  It  also  bleaches  yellow 
wax,  &c. 

This  gas  may  be  obtained  in  several 
ways. 

1.  Take  one  part  of  the  native  oxyde  of 
manganese,  and  as  much  red  precipitate  of 
mercury,  or  red  lead,  put  them  into  a  glas3 
retort,  and  aud  four  parts  of  concentrated 
muriatic  acid.  This,  on  distillation,  affords 
a  quantity  of  yellow  aeriform  fluid,  which 
is  oxymuriatic  acid  gas. 

2.  Put  into  a  retort  one  part  of  powdered 
black  oxyde  of  manganese,  three  or  four  of 
concentrated  muriatic  acid,  connect  the  re- 
tort with  the  pneumatic  trough,  and  receive 
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the  gas  over  water  in  the  usual  maimer. 
When  no  more  gas  is  liberated,  apply  the 
heat  of  a  lamp,  and  gas  will  be  produced 
abundantly,  which  may  be  kept  in  bottles 
with  ground  glass  stoppers. 

The  oxyde  of  manganese  yields  up  in  this 
process  part  of  its  oxygen  to  part  of  the 
muriatic  acid,  which  becomes  converted  into 
oxymuriatic  acid  gas;  the  oxyde  of  manga- 
nese being  thus  partly  deoxydized  is  dissolved 
in  the  remaining  quantity  of  the  muriatic 
acid,  which  remains  behind  in  the  retort  as 
muriate  of  manganese. 

The  retort  containing  the  mixture  should 
not  be  filled  above  one-third,  for  the  mix- 
ture on  the  application  of  heat,  swells,  and 
is  very  apt  to  be  forced  over  into  the  neck  of 
the  retort. 

3.  Oxymuriatic  acid  gas  may  likewise  be 
obtained  in  an  indirect  manner,  by  decom- 
posing muriate  of  soda  in  contact  with  black 
oxyde  of  manganese.  For  that  purpose  mix 
eight  parts,  by  weight,  of  muriate  of  soda 
with  three  of  powdered  oxyde  of  manganese, 
put  the  mixture  into  a  tubulated  retort,  and 
pour  upon  it  gradually  four  parts  of  sulphu- 
ric acid,  diluted  previously  with  three  of 
water,  and  which  has  been  suffered  to  cool 
after  dilution.  On  applying  a  gentle  heat, 
gas  will  be  produced  as  before. 

In  this  operation  the  sulphuric  acid  acts 
on  the  muriate  of  soda,  to  the  base  of  which 
it  unites  ;  the  muriatic  acid  liberated  by  this 
union,  attacks  the  oxyde  of  manganese ; 
one  part  of  it  combines  with  the  oxygen; 
and  another  with  the  oxyde  brought  nearer 
to  the  metalhc  state  ;  and  the  result  is  sul- 
phate of  soda  and  muriate  of  manganese, 
which  remain  in  the  distilling  vessel ;  and 
oxymuriatic  acid,  which  passes  in  the  state 
of  gas  at  common  temperatures. 

In  preparing  this  gas,  great  care  should  be 
taker,  that  it  does  not  escape  into  the  apart- 
ment in  any  considerable  quantity ;  as  it 
acts  violently  on  the  pituitous  membrane, 
occasions  a  defluxion  of  the  brain,  blunts 
the  senses  of  smell  and  taste,  produces  head- 
ach,  ^and  proves  extremely  injurious  to 
health. 

Pelletier  fell  a  sacrifice  in  attempting  to 
breathe  it ;  a  consumption  was  the  conse- 
quence, which  proved  rapidly  fatal. 

Liquid  ammonia  is  the  remedy  best  cal- 
culated to  check  its  effects  when  accident- 
ally set  at  liberty  in  places  where  it  is  pre- 
pared. 

The  water  which  adheres  to  the  inner  side 
of  the  vessel  filled  with  oxymuriatic  acid  gas, 
crystallizes  in  the  form  of  yellow  spangles, 
if  the  temperature  is  near  the  freezing  point. 
If  a  considerable  quantity  of  gas  be  thus 
condensed,  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  it  at 
a  low  temperature,  for  as  soon  as  the  tem- 
perature is  raised,  it  expands,  and  endan- 
gers the  bursting  of  the  vessel.  When  ab- 
sorbed by  water  it  forms  liquid. 


OXYMURIATIC  ACID. 

This  acid  is  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour. 
It  has  a  styptic  bitter  taste,  and  a  very  suffo- 
cating odour.  Instead  of  reddening  blue 
vegetable  colours,  it  has  the  remarkable  pro- 
perty of  rendering  them  white.  In  high 
temperatures,  when  light  is  excluded,  phos- 
phorus remains  unaltered  in  liquid  oxymu- 
riatic acid  ;  but  if  light  be  admitted,  the 
colour  of  the  acid  gradually  disappears,  and 
the  phosphorus  is  converted  into  phosphorfc 
acid.  It  thickens  oils  and  animal  fats,  and 
renders  them  less  disposed  to  combine  with 
alkalies.  Its  action  upon  metals  presents 
phenomena  extremely  curious  and  import- 
ant; the  oxygen  of  the  acid  unites  with 
the  metal,  and  the  produced  oxyde  is  after- 
ward dissolved  by  the  deoxydized  acid. 

Method  of  obtaining  Oxymuriatic  Acid. — 
Put  into  a  tubulated  retort,  supported  over 
a  lamp,  one  part  of  black  oxyde  of  man- 
ganese reduced  to  a  gross  powder,  and  pour 
over  it  three  parts  of  concentrated  muriatic 
acid :  recline  the  retort  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  fluid  which  rises  up  into  its  neck, 
may  easily  run  back  again  into  the  body, 
and  apply  a  receiver  with  a  little  distilled 
water  in  it ;  the  receiver  must  be  luted  to 
the  retort  by  a  fillet  of  paper.  When  the 
effervescence,  which  instantly  takes  place  on 
the  affusion  of  the  acid,  ceases,  apply  a  gen- 
tle heat.  Oxymuriatic  acid  gas  will  be 
evolved,  and  the  receiver  become  filled  with 
yellow  vapours,  which  are  absorbed  by  the 
water.  When  the  water  has  acquired  a 
yellowish-green  colour,  the  receiver  may  be 
removed,  and  another  one  applied  till  no 
more  gas  is  extricated.  The  process  may 
be  more  elegantly  conducted  by  joining  the 
apparatus  of  Burkitt  or  Pepys,  to  the  distil- 
latory vessel.  The  common  muriatic  acid 
which  may  arise  is  condensed  in  the  first 
bottle,  and  the  oxymuriatic  acid  gas  unites  to 
the  water  in  the  second,  third,  &c. 

The  phenomena  attending  the  formation 
of  this  gas,  and  its  action  on  other  bodies, 
are  here  explained  according  to  the  theory 
of  Berthollet.  Scheele,  who  first  discovered 
it,  supposed  it  to  be  muriatic  acid,  deprived 
of  phlogiston.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  has 
maintained  a  similar  opinion,  and  given  it  the 
name  of  chlorine  from  its  colour.  He  sup- 
poses muriatic  acid  to  be  a  compound  of 
chlorine  and  hydrogen ;  and  that  in  all  cases, 
where  chlorine  appears  to  oxydize  bodies,  it 
is  in  consequence  of  water,  or  some  other 
substance  containing  oxygen,  being  at  the 
same  time  decomposed. 

Oxymyrrhi'ne.  (From  c%v;,  acute,  and 
/xvppnn,  the  myrtle ;  so  called  from  its  re- 
semblance to  myrtle,  and  its  pointed  leaves.) 
Oxymyrsinc.     Wild  myrtle. 

Oxymyrsi'ne.     See  Ozymyrrhine. 

Oxyni'trum.  (From  o£w?,  acid,  and  vt- 
Tfw,  nitre.)  A  plaster  composed  chiefly  of 
vinegar  and  nitre. 


046  OXY  OZY 

OXYO'PIA.     (From  e£«c,  acute,  and        Oyster.    See  Ostrea. 
a4,  the  eye.)     The  faculty  of  seeing  more        Oyster-shell.     See  Ostrea. 
acutely  than  usual.     Thus  there  have  been        OZM'NA.     (From    cf»,    a    stench.)     An 

instances  known  of  persons  who   could  see  ulcer  situated  in    the  nose,    discharging   a 

the   stars  in  the  daytime.     The   proximate  foetid   purulent  matter,  and  sometimes  ac- 

cause  is  a  preternatural  sensibility    of  the  companied  with  caries  of  the  bones.     Some 

retina.     It  has  been  known  to  precede  the  authors  have  signified  by  the  term,  an  ill— 

gutta  serena ;  and  it  has  been  asserted  that  conditioned  ulcer  in  the  antrum.     The  first 

prisoners  who  have  been  long  detained    in  meaning  is  the  original  one.     The   disease 

darkness,  have  learned  to  read  and  write  in  is  described  as  coming  on  with  a  trifling  tu- 

darkened  places.  mefaction  and   redness  about  the  ala  nasi, 

Oxyphlegma'sia.       (From  o^ug,  acute,  accompanied   with   a    discharge   of  mucus, 

and  qxiy-eti,  to  burn.)     An   acute  inflamma-  with  which  the  nostril  becomes  obstructed, 

tion.  The  matter  gradually  assumes  the  appearance 

Oxyphce'nicon.      (From  o£uf,  acid,  and  of  pus,  is  most  copious  in  the  morning,  and 

pom*,  the  tamarind ;  a  native  of  Phoenicia.)  is  sometimes  attended  with  sneezing,  and  a 

See  Tamarindus.  little  bleeding.     The  ulceration  occasionally 

Oxypho'nia.    (From  o|w>,  sharp,  and  p«y»,  extends  around  the  ala  nasi  to  the  cheek,  but 

the  voice.)     The  same  as  Paraphonia  clan-  seldom  far  from  the  nose,  the  ala  of  which 

gens.     It  is  a  howling.  also  it  rarely  destroys.     The  ozaena  is  often 

Oxyre'gma.    (From  o£wc,  acid,  and  fpwyu,  connected  with    scrophulous   and    venereal 

to  break  wind.)     An  acid  eructation.  complaints.       In  the  latter  cases,    portions 

Oxyrrho'dinon.  (From  o%vc,  acid,  and  of  the  ossa  spongiosa  often  come  away. 
/nxT/vov,  oil  of  roses.)  A  composition  of  the  After  the  complete  cure  of  all  venereal  corn- 
oil  of  roses  and  vinegar.  plaints,  an  exfoliating  dead  piece    of   bone 

Oxysaccha'rdm.     (From  o£uc,  acid,  and  will  often  keep  up  symptoms  similar  to  those 

coot^ot/iov,  sugar.)     A  composition  of  vinegar  of  the  ozaena,    until    it  is  detached.     Mr. 

and  sugar.  Pearson  remarks,  that  the  ozaena  frequently 

O'xysal  diaphore'ticum.     A  prepara-  occurs  as  a  symptom  of  the  cachexia  syphi- 

tion  of  Angelo   Sala.      It   is    a   fixed    salt,  loidea.     It  may  perforate  the  septum  nasi, 

loaded  with  more    acid   than  is    necessary  destroy  the  ossa  spongiosa,  and  even  the  ossa 

to  saturate  it.     The  salt  of  juniper  is  of  this  nasi.     Such  mischief  is  now  more  frequently 

kind.  the  effect  of  the  cachexia  syphiloidea,  than 

Oxy'toca.  (From  ofoj,  quick,  and  tihtu,  of  lues  venerea.  The  ozaena  must  not  be 
to  bring  forth.)  Medicines  which  promote  confounded  with  abscesses  in  the  upper  jaw- 
delivery,  bone. 

Oxytriphy'llum.     (From  o^t/c,  acid,  and        O'zymum.     (From  o^co,  to  smell ;  so  called 

Tpiyuxhov,  trefoil ;  so  named  from  its  acidity.)  from  its  fragrance.)     Sweet  Basil. 
Wood-sorrel. 


P. 


JL   .    A  contraction  of  pugillus,  a  pugil,  or  professorship    on  his  return  to   Leyden  in 

eighth  part  of  a  handful,  and  sometimes  a  1589.     His  whole  ambition  was  centred  in 

contraction  of  partes,  parts.  supporting  the  dignity    and    utility  of  this 

P.  M.     A  contraction  of  paries  cequales.  office ;    and    he    obtained    general    esteem. 

P.  P.     A    contraction  of  pulvis  patrum.  Anatomy  and    botany   were  his    favourite 

Jesuit's  powder.  pursuits ;    and    Leyden    owes    to    him  the 

PAAW,  Peter,  was  born  at  Amsterdam,  establishment  of  its   botanic  garden.       He 

in    1564.        After   studying  four    years    at  died  in  1617.     Besides  some  commentaries 

Leyden,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  other  cele-  on  parts  of  Hippocrates  and  other  ancient 

brated  schools  for  improvement ;  and  took  authors,  he  left   a  treatise  on  the  Plague, 

his  de°ree  at  Rostock.     Thence  he  repaired  and    several    other    works,    chiefly    anato- 

to  Padua,    and  attended  the  dissections    of  mical. 

1  Fabricius  ab   Aquapendente  ;    and   possess-  PA'BULUM.     (From  pasco,  to  feed.) 

in"  a  great  memory,  as  well  as  great  assi-  Food,  aliment.     The  animal   heat  and  ani- 

duity,  he  evinced  such  respectable  acquire-  mal  spirits  are  called  pabulum  vitce,  the  food 

ments  that  he  was  appointed  to  a  medical  of  life. 
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PAC'CHIONI.  Antonio,  was  born  at 
Reggio,  in  1664.  After  studying  there 
for  some  time  he  went  to  complete  himself 
at  Rome  under  the  celebrated  Malpighi; 
who  subsequently  introduced  him  into  prac- 
tice at  Tivoli,  where  he  resided  six  years  with 
considerable  reputation.  He  then  returned 
to  Rome,  and  assisted  Lancisi,  in  his  expla- 
nation of  the  plates  of  Eustachius.  He 
devoted  also  great  attention  to  dissection, 
particularly  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain. 
In  his  first  work  he  assigned  to  the  dura 
mater  a  contractile  power,  whereby  it  acted 
upon  the  brain ;  this  notion  obtained  tem- 
porary celebrity,  but  it  was  confuted  by 
Baglivi  and  other  anatomists.  He  after- 
ward announced  the  discovery  of  glands 
near  the  longitudinal  sinus,  from  which  he 
alleged  lymphatics  pass  to  the  pia  mater ; 
this  involved  him  in  farther  controversies. 
He  was  a  member  of  several  learned  aca- 
demies, and  died  in  1726.  Among  his  post- 
humous works  is  one  on  the  mischief  of  epis- 
pastics  in  many  diseases. 

Pacchionian  glands.  See  Glandula.  Pac- 
ckionce. 

Pachy'ntica.  (From  -nra^j/va,  to  in- 
crassate.)  Medicines  which  incrassate  or 
thicken  the  fluids. 

Pa'chys.  rist^u?,  thick.  The  name  of 
a  disorder  described  by  Hippocrates,  but 
not  known  by  us. 

Pa 'dcs.     See  Prunus  pad  us. 

P^edancho'ne.  (From  <mttit,  a  child, 
and  ay%u,  to  strangulate.)  A  species  of 
quinsy  common  among  children. 

Pjedarthro'cace.  (From  <nraus,  a  boy, 
<tfipov,  a  joint,  and  xmcov,  an  evil.)  The 
joint  evil.  Severinus  calls  the  Spina  Ven- 
tosa  by  this  name,  as  also  doth  Dr.  Cullen. 
By  some  this  name  is  used  to  express  a  sort 
of  anasarca. 

PTEO'NIA  (From  Pa?on,  who  fust  ap- 
plied it  to  medicinal  purposes.)     Paeony. 

1 .  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Polyandria.  Or- 
der, Digynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  com- 
mon peony. 

PjEo'nia  officinalis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  common  paeony.  Male  and 
female  paeony.  This  plant,  Pceonia  foliis 
oblongis,  of  Linnaeus,  has  long  been  con- 
sidered as  a  powerful  medicine;  and,  till 
the  late  revision  by  the  London  College,  it 
had  a  place  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Materia 
Medica ;  in  which  the  two  common  varieties 
of  this  plant  are  indiscriminately  directed  for 
use:  and,  on  the  authority  of  G.  Bauhin, 
improperly  distinguished  into  male  and  fe- 
male paeony. 

The  roots  and  seeds  of  paeony  have,  when 
fresh,  a  faint,  unpleasant  smell,  somewhat 
of  the  narcotic  kind,  and  a  mucilaginous 
subacrid  taste,  with  a  slight  degree  of  bit- 
terness and  astringency.  In  drying,  they 
'ose    their  smell  and  part  of  their    taste. 


Extracts  made  from  them  by  water  are 
almost  insipid,  as  well  as  inodorous ;  but 
extracts  made  by  rectified  spirits  are  mani- 
festly bitterish,  and  considerably  adstrin- 
gent.  The  flowers  have  rather  more  smell 
than  any  of  the  other  parts  of  the  plant, 
and  a  rough,  sweetish  taste,  which  they  im- 
part, together  with  their  colour,  both  to  wa- 
ter and  spirit. 

The  roots,  flowers,  and  seeds  of  paeony, 
have  been  esteemed  in  the  character  of  an 
anodyne  and  corroborant,  but  more  espe- 
cially the  roots;  which,  since  the  days  of 
Galen,  have  been  very  commonly  em- 
ployed as  a  remedy  for  the  epilepsy.  For 
this  purpose,  it  was  usual  to  cut  the  root 
into  thin  slices,  which  were  to  be  attached 
to  a  string,  and  suspended  about  the  neck 
as  an  amulet ;  if  this  failed  of  success,  the 
patient  was  to  have  recourse  to  the  inter- 
nal use  of  this  root,  which  Willis  directs  to 
be  given  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  and  in 
the  quantity  of  a  drachm,  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  by  which,  as  we  are  informed, 
both  infants  and  adults  were  cured  of  this 
disease.  Other  authors  recommended  the 
expressed  juice  to  be  given  in  wine,  and 
sweetened  with  sugar,  as  the  most  effectual 
way  of  administering  this  plant.  Many 
writers,  however,  especially  in  modern  times, 
from  repeated  trials  of  the  paeony  in  epi- 
leptic cases,  have  found  it  of  no  use  what- 
ever ;  though  proie^sor  Home,  who  gave 
the  radix  paeoniae  to  two  epileptics  at  the 
Edinburgh  infirmary,  declares  that  one  re- 
ceived a  temporary  advantage  from  its  use. 
Of  the  good  effects  of  this  plant,  in  other 
disorders,  we  find  no  instances  record- 
ed. 

Paigil.     See  Primula  veris. 

PAIN.  Dolor.  Any  unpleasant  sensa- 
tion, or  irritation. 

Painter's  colic.     Sec  Colica  pictonum. 

Palate.     See  Palatum. 

PALATE  BONE.  (Os  palati;  from 
palo,  to  hedge  in,  because  it  is  staked  in, 
as  it  were,  by  the  teeth.)  These  two  bones 
are  of  a  very  irregular  figure.  They  are 
placed  between  the  ossa  maxillaria  superiors 
and  the  os  sphenoides  at  the  back  part  of 
the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  extend  from  thence 
to  the  bottom  of  the  orbit.  Each  of  these 
bones  may  be  divided  into  four  parts,  viz. 
the  inferior,  or  square  portion,  the  pterygoid 
process,  the  nasal  lamella,  and  orbitar  pro- 
cess. The  first  of  these,  or  the  square  part 
of  the  bone,  helps  to  form  the  palate  of  the 
mouth.  The  upper  part  of  its  internal 
edge  rises  into  a  spine,  which  makes  part 
of  the  septum  narium.  The  pterygoid  pro- 
cess, which  is  smaller  above  than  below, 
is  so  named  from  its  being  united  with  the 
pterygoid  processes  of  the  sphenoid  bone, 
with  which  it  helps  to  form  the  pterygoid 
fossae.  It  is  separated  from  the  square  part 
of  the  bone,  and  from  the  nasal  lamella, 
by  an  oblique  fossa,  which,  applied  to 
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another  in  the  os  maxillare,  forms  a  pas- 
sage for  a  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves. 
The  nasal  lamella  is  nothing  more  than  a 
very  thin  bony  plate,  which  arises  from  the 
upper  side  of  the  external  edge  of  the  square 
part  of  the  bone.  Its  inner  surface  is  con- 
cave, and  furnished  with  a  ridge,  which  sup- 
ports the  back  part  of  the  os  spongiosum 
inferius.  Externally,  it  is  convex,  and 
firmly  united  to  the  maxillary  bone.  The 
orbilar  process  is  more  irregular  than  any 
other  part  of  the  bone.  It  has  a  smooth 
surface,  where  it  helps  to  form  the  orbit ; 
and,  when  viewed  in  its  place,  we  see  it 
contiguous  to  that  part  of  the  orbit  which 
is  formed  by  the  os  maxillare,  and  appear- 
ing as  a  small  triangle  at  the  middle  extre- 
mity of  the  orbitar  process  of  this  last-men- 
tioned bone.  This  fourth  part  of  the  os 
palati  likewise  helps  to  form  the  zygomatic 
fossa  on  each  side,  and  there  its  surface  is 
concave.  Between  this  orbitar  process  and 
the  sphenoid  bone,  a  hole  is  formed, 
through  which  an  artery,  vein,  and  nerve, 
are  transmitted  to  the  nostrils.  The  ossa 
palati  are  complete  in  the  foetus.  They  are 
joined  to  the  ossa  maxillaria  superiora,  os 
sphenoides,  os  ethmoides,  ossa  spongiosa  in- 
feriora,  and  vomer. 

Pala'ti   circumfle'xus.     See  Circum- 
Jl  exits. 

Pala'ti  leva  'tor.  See  Levator  palati. 
Pala'ti  te'nsor.  See  Circumflexus. 
P  A  L  A  T  OP  H  A  R  YN  G  E'U  S.  (Mus- 
culus  palato-phuryngeus ;  so  called  from  its 
origin  in  the  palate  and  insertion  in  the 
pharyx.)  Thyro-staphilinus,  of  Douglas. 
Thyro-pharyngo-slcphilinus,  of  Winslow, 
and  palato-pkar-yngicn,  of  Dumas.  A  mus- 
cle situated  at  the  side  of  the  entry  of  the 
fauces.  It  arises  by  a  broad  beginning 
from  the  middle  of  the  velum  pendulum 
palati  at  the  root  of  the  uvula  posteriorly, 
and  from  the  tendinous  expansion  of  the  cir- 
cumflexus palati.  The  fibres  are  collected 
within  the  posterior  arch  behind  the  ton- 
sils, and  run  backwards  to  the  top  and 
lateral  art  of  the  pharynx,  where  the  fibres 
are  scattered  and  mixed  with  those  of  the 
stylo-pharyngeus.  It  is  inserted  into  the 
edge  of  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage.  Its  use  is  to  draw  the 
uvula  and  velum  pendulum  palati  down- 
wards and  backwards,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  pull  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  pharynx 
upwards,  and  shorten  it ;  with  the  constric- 
tor superior  pharyngis  and  tongue,  i4 
in  shutting  the  passage  into  th^  nostrils ;  and 
in  swallowing,  it  thrusts  the  food  from  th* 
fauces  into  the  pharynx. 

Palato-salpinge'us.  (From  palatum, 
the  palate,  and  <ra\myt>,  a  trumpet ;  so  call- 
ed from  its  origin  in  the  palate,  and  its  trum- 
pet-like shape.)     See  Circumflexus. 

Palato-staphili'nus.  See  Azygos  UVU- 
ltE. 

PALATUM.    (From  palo.  lo  hedge  in, 


because  it  is  staked  in,  as  it  were,  by 
the  teeth.)  The  palate  or  roof  of  the 
mouth. 

PALATUM  MOLLE.  The  soft  pa- 
late. This  lies  behind  the  bony  palate; 
and  from  the  middle  of  it  the  uvula  hangs 
down. 

Pax*a  i)e  mecha.  A  name  given  by 
some  to  the  Juncus  Odoratus. 

P  ••■  limpi'ssa.  (From  <vraxtv,  repetition, 
'Brifra-a,  pitch.)  Dioscorides  says  that  dry 
pitch  is  thus  named,  because  it  is  prepared 
of  pitch  twice  boiled. 

Palindro'mia.  Uaxiv,  again,  and  ift- 
pot,  a  course.)  This  term  is  used  by  Hip- 
pocrates for  any  regurgitation  of  humours 
to  the  more  noble  parts  :  and  sometimes  for 
the  return  of  a  distemper. 

Palitj'rus.  (From  /ara\xa>,  to  move,  and 
ovpov,  urine ;  so  called  from  its  diuretic  qua- 
lities.)    A  species  of  white  thorn. 

PALLAS  Peter  Simon,  was  born  at 
Berlin,  where  his  father  was  professor  of 
surgery  in  1741.  He  applied  early  and 
assiduously  to  his  studies,  particularly  to 
dissection,  insomuch  that  he  was  enabled, 
at  the  age  of  17,  to  read  a  public  course  on 
anatomy.  He  then  went  to  Halle,  and  in 
1759  to  Gottingen,  where  a  severe  illnefs 
for  some  time  interrupted  his  pursuits ; 
but  he  afterward  made  numerous  expe- 
riments on  poisons,  and  dissections  of  ani- 
mals ;  and  composed  a  very  ingenious 
treatise  on  those  which  are  found  within 
others,  particularly  the  worms  occurring  in 
the  human  body.  In  the  following  year 
he  took  his  degree  at  Leyden,  then  travelled 
through  Holland  and  England,  directing 
his  attention  almost  entirely  to  natural 
history.  In  1762  his  father  recalled  him 
to  Berlin,  but  allowed  him  soon  after  to 
settle  at  the  Hajrue,  where  he  could  better 
prosecute  his  favourite  studies ;  the  fruit  of 
which  shortly  appeared  in  a  valuable  trea- 
tise on  zoophytes,  and  some  other  publica- 
tions ;  and  he  was  admitted  into  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  and  the  Academy 
Naturae  Curiosorum,  to  which  he  had  sent 
interesting  papers.  About  this  period  he 
meditated  a  voyage  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  other  Dutch  settlements;  but 
his  father  again  recalled  him  in  1766 ; 
however,  in  the  following  year,  he  was 
induced  by  Catherine  II.  to  become  pro- 
fessor of  natural  history  at  St.  Petersburg. 
Thence,  in  1768,  he  set  out,  with  some 
other  philosophers,  on  a  scientific  tour,  as 
far  as  Siberia,  which  occupied  six  years ; 
of  this  he  afterward  published  a  most  in- 
teresting account  in  five  quarto  volumes, 
comprehending  every  thing  memorable  in 
the  several  provinces  which  he  had  visited. 
This  was  followed  by  a  particular  history  of 
the  Mongul  tribes,  who  had,  at  different 
periods,  overrun  the  greater  part  of  Asia, 
and  whom  he  clearly  proved  to  be  a  distinct 
race  from  the  Tartar?.    In    1777   he  rear» 
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rjeioi«  the  academy  a  dissertation  on  the 
formation  of  mountains,  and  the  changes 
which  this  globe  has  undergone,  particularly 
in  the  Russian  empire.  He  also  published, 
from  time  to  time,  numerous  works  relative 
to  zoology,  botany,  agriculture,  and  geo- 
graphy. About  the  year  1784,  he  received 
signal  proofs  of  the  empress's  favour;  who 
not  only  considerably  increased  his  salary, 
and  conferred  upon  him  the  order  of  St. 
Vlodimir,  but  learning  that  he  wished  to 
dispose  of  his  collection  of  natural  history, 
gave  him  a  greater  price  than  he  had  va- 
luer! it  at,  and  allowed  him  the  use  ot  it 
daring  his  life.  In  1794  he  travelled  to 
the  Crimea,  of  which  he  published  an  ac- 
count on  his  return  ;  and  his  health  now 
beginning  to  decline,  the  empress  presented 
him  an  estate  in  that  province,  with  a  libe- 
ral sum  for  his  establishment.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  situation  was  particu- 
larly unhealthy,  and  proved  very  injurious 
to  bis  family.  At  length  he  determined  to 
visit  his  brother,  and  his  native  city,  where 
he  died  shortly  after,  in  1811. 

PALLIATI'VA.  (From  pallio,  to  dissem- 
ble.) Medicines  given  only  with  an  intent 
to  relieve  pains  in  a  fatal  disease. 

Palm  oil.     See  Cocos  bulyracea. 

PA'LMA.     (From  <&a\Ka>,  to  move.) 

1.  The  palm  of  the  hand. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Liunrcan  system,  so  called  because  the 
leaves  are  extended  from  the  top  like  the 
lingers  upon  the  hand. 

Pa  lma  christi.     Sec  Ricinus. 

PALMA'ltfS  BRFi'v'I.S.  \Palmnris;  from 
jialma,  the  hand.)  Palmaris  breris  vel  caro 
quadrala,  of  Douglas,  and  Palmare  culani, 
of  Dumas.  A  small,  thin,  cutaneous,  flexor 
muscle  of  the  hand,  siiuated  between  the 
wrist  and  the  little  finger.  Fallopius  tells 
ns  that  it  was  discovered  by  Cananus. 
AVinslow  names  it  palmaris  cutaneus.  It 
arises  from  a  small  part  of  the  interna)  an- 
nular ligament,  and  inner  edge  of  the  apo- 
neurosis palmaris,  and  is  inserted  by  small 
bundles  of  fleshy  fibres  into  the  ospisiforme, 
and  into  the  skin  and  fat  that  cover  the 
abductor  minimi  digiti.  This  muscle  seems 
to  assist  in  contracting  the  palm  of  the 
hand. 

Palma'ris  cuta'neus.  See  Palmaris 
breris. 

PALMA'RIS  LO'NGUS.  Ulnaris  gra- 
cilis, of  Winslow,  and  Epilrochlo  carpi  pal- 
mairt,  of  Dumas.  A  flexor  muscle  of  the 
arm,  siiuated  on  the  fore-arm,  immediately 
under  the  integuments.  It  arises  tendinous 
from  the  inner  condyle  of  the  os  humeri, 
but  soon  becomes  fleshy,  and  after  conti- 
nuing so  about  three  inches,  terminates  in 
a  long  sfender  tendon,  which,  near  the 
wrist,  separates  into  two  portions,  one  of 
which  is  inserted  into  the  internal  annular 
ligament,  and  the  other  loses  itself  in  a 
(endinous  membrane,  that  is  nearly  of  a 
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triangular  shape,  and  extends  over  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  from  the  carpal  ligament 
to  the  roots  of  the  fingers,  and  is  called 
aponeurosis  palmaris.  Some  of  the  fibres  ot 
this  expansion  adhere  strongly  to  the  meta- 
carpal bones,  and  separate  the  muscles  and 
tendons  of  each  finger.  Several  anato- 
mical writers  have  considered  this  aponeu- 
rosis as  a  production  of  the  tendon  of  this 
muscle,  but  seemingly  without  reason, 
because  we  now  and  then  find  the  latter 
wholly  inserted  into  the  carpal  ligament, 
in  which  case  it  is  perfectly  distinct  from 
the  aponeurosis  in  question  ;  and,  in  some 
subjects  the  palmaris  longus  is  wanting, 
but  the  aponeurosis  is  always  to  be  found. 
Rhodius,  indeed,  says  that  the  latter  is  now 
and  then  deficient;  but  there  is  good  reason 
to  think  that  he  w^as  mistaken.  This  muscle 
bends  the  hand,  and  may  assist  in  its  pro- 
nation ;  it  likewise  serves  to  stretch  the 
aponeurosis  palmaris. 

Pa'lmos.  (From  sa\A«,  to  beat.)  A 
palpitation  of  the  heart. 

Pa'lmula.  (Dim.  of  palma,  the  hand: 
so  called  from  its  shape.) 

1.  A  date. 

2.  The  broad  and  fiat  end  of  a  rib. 
PA'LPEBRJE.     (jj palpitando,  from  their 

frequent  motion.)  1'lie  eyelids,  distinguish- 
ed into  upper  and  under  ;  at  each  end  they 
unite  and  form  the  canthi. 

Palpebral  tup  trior  is  levator.  See  Levator 
palpebral  superioris. 

Palpebrarum  uperiens  rectus.  Sec  Leva- 
tor palpibra;  superioris. 

PALPITVTIO.  1.  A  palpitation  or  con- 
vulsive motion  of  a  part. 

2.  Palpitation  of  the  heart,  which  is  either 
constant  or  frequently  returning.  A  genus 
of  disease  in  the  class  Neuroses,  and  order 
Spasmi,  of  Cullen. 

Palsy.     See  Paralysis. 

Paluda'pium.  (From  palus,  a  lake,  and 
apium,  smallage;  so  named  because  it  grows 
in  and  about  rivulets.)  A  species  of  small- 
age. 

Pa'lus  sa'nctus.     A  name  of  guaiacum. 

Pamphi'lium.  (From  ieat',  all,  and 
ipiKoc,  grateful,  so  called  from  its  extensive 
usefulness.)  A  plaster  described  by  Ga- 
len. 

Pampinifo'rmis.  (From  pampinus,  a  teu- 
dril,  and  forma,  a  likeness.)  Resembling  a 
tendril ;  applied  to  the  spermatic  chord  and 
the  thoracic  duct. 

PAxNACE'A,  (From  irav,  the  neuter  of 
rar,  all,  and  a^jupiM,  to  cure.)  An  epithet 
given  by  the  ancients  to  those  remedies 
which  they  conceived  would  cure  every 
disease.  Unfortunately  for  men  of  the 
present  day,  there  are  no  such  remedies. 

Panacea  du'cisholsa'ti/E.  The  sulphate 
of  potash. 

Panace'a  duplica'ta.  Sulphate  of  pot- 
ash. 

Panace'a  vegeta'bilis,     Saffron. 
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PAN  A' DA.  (Dim.  of  pane,  bread. 
Ital.)  Panata.  Panatella.  Bread  boiled 
in  water  to  the  consistence  of  pap.  Dry 
biscuits  soaked  are  the  best  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Pahale'thes.  (From  ir*v,  all,  and  ax«6»;, 
true.)  A  name  of  a  cephalic  plaster,  from 
its  universal  efficacy. 

Panaui'tia.  Corrupted  from  parony- 
chia. 

PANARIS.  (Corrupted  from  ■parony- 
chia.) See  Paronychia. 

PANA'VA.  The  lignum  pavanae.  See 
Croton  tiglium- 

PA'NAX.  (From  -u.\,  all,  and  aus,  a 
cure.)     See  LastrpUium  chironium. 

Pa'nax  quinq.uefoT.iijm.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  plant  which  affords  the  gin- 
seng root.  Ginseng.  Panax  quinqutfidium ; 
foliis  iernis  quinalis,  of  Linnams.  'Ihe  root 
is  imported  into  this  country  scarcely  the 
thickness  of  the  little  finger,  about  three  or 
four  inches  long,  frequently  forked,  trans- 
versely wrinkled,  of  a  horny  texture,  and 
both  internally  and  externally  of  a  yellow- 
ish-white colour.  To  the  taste  it  discovers 
a.  mucilaginous  sweetness,  approaching  to 
that  of  liquorice,  accompanied  with  some 
degree  of  bitterness,  and  a  slight  aromatic 
warmth.  The  Chinese  ascribe  extraordina- 
ry virtues  to  the  root  of  ginseng,  and  have 
no  confidence  in  any  medicine  unless  in  com- 
hiaation  with  it.  In  Europe,  however,  it  is 
very  seldom  employed. 

Panchhe'stos.  (From  aw,  all,  andjyisror, 
useful,  so  named  from  its  general  useful- 
ness.) Panchreston.  An  epithet  of  a  col- 
lyrium  described  by  Galen.  It  is  also  of 
the  same  signification  as  Panacea,  but  little 
used. 

Panxhymago'ca.  (From  ™v,  all,  ^ty/cj, 
3uccu$,  humour,  and  *yo,  duco,  to  lead  or 
draw  )  This  term  is  ascribed  to  such  medi- 
cines as  are  supposed  to  purge  all  humours 
equally  alike  ;  but  this  is  a  conceit  not  now 
minded. 

Panc<e'nus.  (From  wac,  all,  and  noivo;, 
common.)  Epidemic  ;  applied  to  popular 
diseases,  which  attack  all  descriptions  of 
persons. 

Pancra'tium.  (From  ok;, all,  and  Kpavtai, 
to  conquer  ;  so  called  from  its  virtues  in 
overcoming  all  obstructions.)     See  Scilla. 

PA'NCKEAS.  (From  r*c,  all,  and 
Kftxiy  flesh  ;  so  called  from  its  fleshy  con- 
sistence.) A  glandular  viscus  of  the  abdo- 
men, of  a  long  figure,  compared  to  a  dog's 
tongue,  situated  in  the  epigastric  region 
under  the  stomach.  It  is  composed  of  in- 
numerable small  glands,  the  excretory  ducts 
of  which  unite  and  form  one  duct,  called 
the  pancreatic  duct,  which  perforates  the 
duodenum  with  the  ductus  communis  cho- 
ledochus,  and  conveys  a  fluid,  in  its  nature 
similar  to  saliva,  into  the  intestines.  The 
pancreatic  artery  is  a  branch  of  the  splenic. 


The  veins  evacuate  themselves  into 
splenic  vein.  Us  nerves  are.  from  the  par 
vagum  and  great  intercostal.  The  use  of 
the  pancreas  is  to  secrete  the  pancreatic 
juice,  which  is  to  be  mixed  with  the  chyle 
in  the  duodenum.  The  quantity  of  the 
fluid  secreted  is  uncertain  ;  but  it  must  be 
very  considerable,  if  we  compare  it  with  the 
weight  of  the  saliva,  the  pancreas  being 
three  times  larger,  and  seated  in  a  warmer 
place.  It  is  expelled  by  the  force  of  the 
circulating  blood,  and  the  pressure  of  the 
incumbent  viscera  in  the  full  abdomen,  lis 
great  utility  appears  from  its  constancy, 
being  found  in  almost  all  animals;  nor  is 
this  refuted  by  the  few  experiments  in  which 
a  part  of  it  was  cut  out  from  a  robust  ani- 
mal, without  occasioning  death  ;  because 
the  whole  pancreas  cannot  be  removed 
without  the  duodenum  :  for  even  a  part  of 
the  lungs  may  be  cut  out  without  producing 
death;  but  they  are  not,  therefore,  useless. 
It  seems  principally  to  dilute  the  viscid 
cystic  bile,  to  mitigate  its  acrimony,  and  to 
mix  it  with  the  food.  Hence  it  is  poured 
into  a  place  remote  from  the  duct  from  the 
liver,  as  often  as  there  is  no  gall-bladder. 
Like  the  rest  of  the  intestinal  humours,  it 
.dilutes  and  resolves  the  mass  of  aliments, 
and  performs  every  other  office  of  th.-; 
saliva. 

Pancreatic  duct.    See  Ductus  pancreaticus. 

Pancreatic  juice.     See  Pancreas. 

Pancre'ne,  (From  rac.  all,  and  x.pw»,  a 
fountain.)  A  name  of  the  pancreas  from 
its  great  secretion. 

Pandai.i'tium.     A  whitlow. 

PANDEMIC.  (Pandemicus;  from  irttv 
all,  and  Sn/utcc,  the  people.)  A  synonym  oi 
epidemic.     See  Epidemic. 

Pandicula'tio.  (From  pandiculo,  to 
gape  and  stretch.)  Pandiculation,  or  that 
restless  stretching  and  gaping  which  accom- 
panies the  cold  fit  of  an  ague 

PA'iNICUM.  (A  pauieulis,  from  ifs 
many  panicles  ;  the  spike  consisting  of  in- 
numerable thick  seeds,  disposed  in  many 
paaticles.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linmvan  system.  Class,  Triandria. 
Order,  Digyniu. 

Pa'nicun  Ita'licum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  affords  the  Indian 
millet-seed,  which  is  much  esteemed  in 
Italy,  being  a  constant  ingredient  in  soups, 
and  made  into  a  variety  of  forms  for  the 
table. 

Pa'nicum  mu.ia'ceum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  affords  the  millet- 
seed.  They  are  esteemed  as  a  nutritious 
article  of  diet,  and  are  often  made  into 
puddings  in  this  country. 

Pa'nis  cuculi.     See    Oxalis  acetosella. 

Pa'nis  porci'nus.    A  species  of  cyclamen. 

PAMNI'CULUS.     (From  pannus,  cloth.) 

1.  A  piece  of  fine  cloth. 

2.  The  cellular  and  carnous  membranes 
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so  called  from  their  resemblance  to  a 
piece  of  fine  cloth. 

Panno'nica.  (From  pannus,  a  rag;  so 
called  because  its  stalk  is  divided  into  many 
uneven  point?,  like  the  end  of  a  piece  of 
fag.)     Hawk-weed. 

IVnsus.  (From  mv»,  to  labour.)  1.  A 
piece  of  cloth. 

2.  A  tent  for  a  wound. 

3.  A  speck  in  the  eye,  resembling  a  bit  of 
rag. 

4.  An  irregular  mark  upon  the  skin. 
Pano'cti/F..     Buboes  in  the  groin. 

P  A  N  OPHO'BI  A.  (From  <sw,  all, 
and  <pc£sc,  fear.)  That  kind  of  melan- 
choly which  is  attended  with  groundless 
fears. 

Pansits.     See  Viola  tricolor. 
Pantago'ga.     (From  Text,  all,   and  aya>, 
to  drive  out.)     Medicines  which  expel  all 
mortiid  humours. 

Panto'lmius.  (From  <sr«c,  all,  and  -ros- 
acea), to  dare  ;  so  named  from  its  general 
uses.)  A  medicine  described  by  ^Fgi- 
neta. 

Pantopho'bia.  The  same  as  hydro- 
phobia. 

Pa'nus.  (From  ■vrivm,  to  work.)  1.  A 
weaver's  roll. 

2.  A  soft  tumour  shaped  like  a  weaver's 
roll. 

P  APA'VER.  (Paparer,  from  papa, 
pap;  so  called  because  nurses  used  to  mix 
this  plant  in  children's  food  to  relieve  the 
colic  and  make  them  sleep.)  J.  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna;an  sys- 
tem. Class,  Polyandria.  Order,  Alonogy- 
nia.     The  poppy. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  white 
poppy.     See  Papaver  somniftrum. 

Papa'ver  erra'ticum.  See  Papavtr 
rhaas. 

Papa'ver  nigrum.  The  black  poppy. 
This  is  merely  a  variety  of  the  papaver  som- 
niferum,  producing  black  seeds.  See  Pa- 
laver. 

Papaver  rikeas.  The  systematic  and 
pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  red  corn  poppy. 
Papaver  erratievm.  Papaver  capsvlis  gin- 
Iris  (tlobosii.  caulc-piloso  mullifloro ;  foliis 
'j'tnnatijitlis  indsis,  of  Linnams.  The  heads 
of  this  species,  like  those  of  the  somniferum, 
contain  a  milky  juice  of  a  narcotic  quality  ; 
from  which  an  extract  is  prepared,  that  has 
been  successfully  employed  as  a  sedative. 
The  flowers  have  somewhat  of  the  smell  of 
opium,  and  a  mucilaginous  taste,  accom- 
panied with  a  slight  degree  of  bitterness. 
A  sirup  of  these  flowers  is  directed  in  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia,  which  has  been 
thought  useful  as  an  anodyne  and  pectoral, 
and  is  prescribed  in  coughs  and  catarrhal 
affections.     See  Syrupus  rkaados. 

Papa'vek  somm  i  i.iu  m.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  white  poppy,  from  which  opium 
is  obtained.  Linnaeus  describes  the  plant  : — 
Papaver  calycibus,  capsulisqve  glabris,   foliis 


amplexicaulibus  incisix.  This  drug  is  also 
called  opium  Ihebaicum,  from  being  ancient- 
ly prepared  chiefly  at  Thebes  :  Opion  and 
manus  dei,  from  its  extensive  medical  vir- 
tues, fcc.  The  Arabians  called  it  ojfion  and 
a  Hum.  It  is  the  concreted  milky  juice  of 
the  capsule  or  head  of  the  poppy,  ft  is 
brought  from  'turkey,  Egypt,  the  East 
Indies,  and  other  parts  of  Asia,  where  pop- 
pies are  cultivated  for  this;  use  in  fields,  as 
corn  among  us.  The  manner  in  which  it  is 
collected  lias  been  described  long  ago  by 
Kaempfer  and  others  ;  but  the  most  circum- 
stantial detail  of  the  culture  of  the  poppy, 
and  the  method  of  procuring  the  opium,  is 
that  given  by  Mr.  Kerr,  as  practised  in  the 
province  of  Bahar:  he  says,  "the  field 
being  well  prepared  by  the  plough  and  har- 
row, and  reduced  to  an  exact  level  superfi - 
cies,  it  is  then  divided  into  quadrangular 
areas  of  seven  feet  long,  and  five  feet  in 
breadth,  leaving  two  feet  of  interval,  which 
is  raised  five  or  six  inches,  and  excavated 
into  an  aqueduct  for  conveying  water  to 
every  area,  for  which  purpose  they  have  a 
well  in  every  cultivated  field.  The  seeds 
are  sown  in  October  or  November.  The 
plants  are  allowed  to  grow  six  or  eight 
inches  distant  from  each  other,  and  are  plen- 
tifully supplied  with  water;  when  the 
young  plants  are  six  or  eight  inches  high, 
they  are  watered  more  sparingly.  But  the 
cultivator  spreads  all  over  the  areas  a  nu- 
trient compost  of  ashes,  human  excrements, 
cow-dung,  and  a  large  portion  of  nitrous 
earth,  scraped  from  the  highways  and  old 
mud  walls.  When  the  plants  are  nigh 
flowering,  they  are  watered  profusely,  to 
increase  the  juice. 

When  the  capsules  are  hnlf  grown,  no 
more  water  is  given,  and  they  begin  to  col- 
lect the  opium. 

At  sunset  they  make  two  longitudinal 
double  incisions  upon  each  half  ripe  capsule, 
passing  from  below  upwards,  and  taking 
care  not  to  penetrate  the  internal  cavity  of 
the  capsule.  The  incisions  are  repeated 
every  evening  until  each  capsule  has  receiv- 
ed six  or  eight  wounds ;  then  are  they  al- 
lowed to  ripen  their  seeds.  The  ripe  cap- 
sules afford  little  or  no  juice.  If  the  wound 
was  made  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  a  cicatrix 
would  betoo  soon  formed.  The  night  dews, 
by  their  moisture,  favour  the  exstillation  of 
the  juice. 

Early  in  the  morning,  old  women,  boys, 
and  girls,  collect  the  juice  by  scraping  it 
oft"  the  wounds  with  a  small  iron  scoop,  and 
depusite  the  whole  in  an  earthen  pot,  where 
it  is  worked  by  the  hand  in  the  open  sun- 
shine, until  i<  becomes  of  a  considerable 
spissitude.  It  is  then  formed  into  cakes  of 
a  globular  shape,  and  about  four  pounds  in 
weight,  and  laid  into  little  earthen  basins  to 
be  further  exsiccated.  These  cakes  are  co- 
vered over  with  the  poppy  or  tobacco  leaves, 
and  dried  until  they  are  fit  for  sale.    Opium 
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is  frequently  adulterated  with  cow-dun?,  the 
extract  of  the  poppy  p|a„(  procured  by  boil- 
ing, and  various  other  substances  which 
they  keep  in  secrecy." 

This  process,  however,  is  now  but  rarely 
practised,  the  consumption  of  this  drug 
being  too  great  to  be  supplied  by  that  me- 
thod of  collection. 

The  best  sort  of  the  officinal  opium  is  the 
expressed  juice  of  the  heads,  or  of  the  heads 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  stalks  inspissated 
by  a  gentle  heat  ;  this  was  formerly  called 
meconium,  in  distinction  from  the  true 
opium,  or  juice  which  issues  spontane- 
ously. 

The  inferior  sorts  (for  there  are  consider- 
able differences  in  the  quality  of  this  drug,) 
are  said  to  be  prepared  by  boiling  the  plant 
in  water,  and  evaporating  the  strained  de- 
coction ;  but  as  no  kind  of  our  opium  will 
totally  dissolve  in  water,  the  juice  is  most 
probably  extracted  by  expression.  Newman 
was  informed  by  some  Turks  at  Genoa  and 
Leghorn,  that  in  some  places  the  heads, 
stalks,  and  leaves  are  committed  to  the  press 
together,  and  that  this  juice  inspissated  af- 
fords a  very  good  opium. 

On  this  head  Dr.  Lewis  remarks,  that  the 
point  has  not  yet  been  fully  determined. 
It  is  commoidy  supposed,  that  whatever 
preparations  the  Turks  may  make  from  the 
poppy  for  their  own  use,  the  opium  brought 
to  us  is  really  the  milky  juice  collected  from 
incisions  made  in  the  heads,  as  described  by 
Kaempfer.  It  is  certain  that  an  extract 
made  by  boiling  the  heads,  or  the  heads  and 
stalks,  in  water,  is  much  weaker  than  opium; 
but  it  appears,  also,  that  the  pure  milky 
tears  are  considerably  stronger. 

The  principles  separable  from  opium  are. 
a  resin,  gum,  besides  a  minute  portion  of 
saline  matter,  and  water  and  earth,  which 
are  intimately  combined  together,  insomuch 
that  all  the  three  dissolve  almost  equally  in 
•water  and  in  spirit.  It  is  probably  to  the 
saline  principle  Nicholson  observes  in  this 
and  other  vegetables,  lhat  the  intimacy  of 
union  is  in  great  measure  to  be  ascribed. 

Four  ounces  of  opium,  treated  with  alco- 
hol, yielded  three  ounces  and  four  scruples 
of  resinous  extract;  five  drachms  and  a 
scruple  of  insoluble  impurities  remaining. 
On  taking  four  ounces  more,  and  applying 
water  at  first,  Newman  obtained  two  ounces 
five  drachms  and  one  scruple  of  gummv 
extract ;  the  insoluble  part  amounting  here 
to  seven  drachms  and  a  scruple.  In  distil- 
lation, alcohol  brought  over  little  or  no- 
thing; but  the  distilled  water  was  consider- 
ably impregnated  with  the  peculiar  ill  smell 
of  opium. 

From  this  analysis  may  be  estimated  the 
effects  of  different  solvents  upon  it.  Alco- 
hol and  proof  spirit  dissolving  its  resin, 
affords  tinctures  possessing  all  its  virtues. 
Water  dissolves  its  gummy  part,  which  is 
•    less  active,  but  a  part  of  the  resin  is 
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at  the  same  time  taken  up  by   the  'medi 
of  the    gum.     Wines   also   afford    solution* 
possessing  the  virtues  of  opium.      Vinegar 
dissolves   its  active  matter,  but  greatly  im- 
pairs its  power. 

The  use  of  this  celebrated  medicine, 
though  not  unknown  to  Hippocrates,  can 
be  clearly  traced  to  Diagoras,  who  was 
nearly  his  cotemporary.  and  its  importance 
has  ever  since  been  gradually  advanced  by 
succeeding  physicians  of  different  nations. 
Its  extensive  practical  utility,  however,  has 
not  been  long  well  understood  ;  and  in  this 
country  perhaps  may  be  dated  from  the  tim< 
of  Sydenham.  Opium  is  the  chief  narcotic 
now  employed  ;  it  acts  directly  upon  the 
nervous  power,  diminishing  the  sensibility, 
irritability,  and  mobility  of  the  system  ;  and, 
according  to  Cullen,  in  a  certain  manner 
suspending  the  motion  of  the  nervous  fluid 
to  and  from  the  brain,  and  thereby  inducing 
sleep,  one  of  its  principal  effects.  From 
this  sedative  power  of  opium,  by  which  it 
allays  pain,  inordinate  action,  and  restless- 
ness, it  naturally  follows  that  it  may  be 
employed  with  advantage  in  a  great  variety 
of  diseases.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  any 
disorder  in  which,  under  some  circum- 
stances, its  use  is  not  found  proper ;  and 
though  in  many  cases  it  fails  of  producing 
sleep,  yet,  if  taken  in  a  full  dose,  it  occa- 
sions a  pleasant  tranquillity  of  mind,  and 
a  drowsiness,  which  approaches  to  sleep, 
and  which  always  refreshes  the  patient. 
Besides  the  sedative  power  of  opium,  it  is 
known  to  act  more  or  less  as  a  stimulant, 
exciting  the  motion  of  the  blood.  By  a 
certain  conjoined  effort  of  this  sedative  and 
stimulant  effect,  opium  has  been  thought  to 
produce  intoxication,  a  quality  for  which  it 
is  much  used  in  eastern  countries. 

The  principal  indications  which  opium  is 
capable  of  fulfilling  are,  supporting  the  ac- 
tions of  the  system,  allaying  pain  and  irri- 
tation, relieving  spasmodic  action,  inducing 
sleep,  and  checking  morbidly  increased  se- 
cretions. It  is  differently  administered,  as 
it  is  designed  to  fulfil  one  or  other  of  these 
indications. 

Where  opium  is  given  as  a  stimulus,  it 
ought  to  be  administered  in  small  doses, 
frequently  repeated,  and  slowly  increased, 
as  by  this  mode  the  excitement  it  produces 
is  best  kept  up.  But  where  the  design  is  to 
mitigate  pain  or  irritation,  or  the  symptoms 
arising  from  these,  it  ought  to  be  given  in  a 
full  dose,  and  at  distant  Intervals,  by  which 
the  state  of  diminished  power  and  sensibi- 
lity is  most  completely  induced. 

One  other  general  rule,  with  respect  to 
the  administration  of  opium,  is,  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  given  in  any  pure  inflam- 
matory affection,  at  least  until  evacuations 
have  been  used,  or  unless  mean*  are  em- 
ployed to  determine  it  to  the  surface,  and 
produce  a  diaphoresis. 

In  continued  fevers,  not  of  the  purp  in- 


flammatory  kind,  opium  is  administered 
sometimes  as  a  general  stimulus,  and  at 
other  times  to  allay  irritation.  The  great 
practical  rule  in  such  cases  is,  that  it  ought 
to  be  given  in  such  quantities  only,  that  the 
pulse  becomes  slower  and  fuller  from  its 
operation  Its  exhibition  is  improper  where 
local  inflammation,  especially  of  the  brain, 
or  of  its  membranes,  exists. 

In  intermittent  fever,  the  exhibition  of  an 
opiate  renders  the  paroxysms  milder,  and 
facilitates  the  cure  Dr.  Cullen  recom- 
mends the  union  of  opium  with  bark,  which 
enables  (he  stomach  to  bear  the  latter  in 
larger  doses,  and  adds  considerably  to  its 
efficacy. 

In  th-  profluvia  and  cholera,  opium  is 
Rmp'oyed  to  lessen  the  discharge,  and  is 
frequently  the  principal  remedy  iu  effecting 
the  cure.  In  passive  ha?morrhagy,  it  proves 
useful  by  its  stimulant  power.  In  retroce- 
dent  gout  it  is  used  as  a  powerlul  stimu- 
lant. 

In  convulsive  and  spasmodic  diseases  it  is 
advantageously  administered,  with  the  view 
of  reflecting  symptoms,  or  even  of  effecting 
a  permanent  cure,  and  in  several  of  them 
it  requires  to  be  given  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent. 

In  lues  venerea  it  promotes  the  action 
of  mercury,  and  relieves  Uie  irritation  ari- 
sing either  from  that  remedy,  or  from  the 
disease. 

In  the  year  1779:  opium  was  introduced 
into  practice  as  a  specific  against  the  lues 
venerea.  It  wasemployed  in  sever-l  of  the 
military  hospitals,  where  it  acquired  the 
reputation  of  a  most  efficacious  remedy; 
and  Dr.  Michael  is,  physician  of  the  Hessian 
forces,  published  an  account  of  a  great 
number  of  successful  experiments  made 
with  it,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Medical 
Communications  in  the  year  1784  Opium 
was  afterward  given  as  an  anti-venereal 
remedy  in  some  foreign  hospitals  Many 
trials  were  also  made  of  its  virtues  in  several 
of  the  London  hospitals,  and  in  the  Royal 
Infirmary  at  Edinburgh  Very  favourable 
reports  of  its  efficacy  in  removing  venereal 
complaints  were  published  by  different  prac- 
titioners ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  so  many 
deductions  were  to  be  made,  and  so  many 
exceptions  were  to  be  admitted,  that  it  re- 
quired little  sagacity  to  discover,  that  most 
of  the  advocates  for  this  medicine  reposed 
but  a  slender  and  fluctuating  confidence  in 
its  anti-venereal  powers  Mr.Pearson  made 
several  experiments  on  the  virtues  of  opium 
in  lues  venerea,  at  the  Lock  Hospital,  in 
the  year  1784  and  1785  ;  and  published  a 
narrative  of  its  effects,  in  the  second  volume 
of  (he  Medical  Communications.  "  The 
result  of  my  experiments,"  says  he,  "  was 
very  unfavourable  to  the  credit  of  this  new 
remedv  ;  and  I  believe  that  no  surgeon  in 
this  country  relies  on  opium  as  a  specific 
against  the  venereal   virus.     I    have   been 
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ioug  accustomed  to  administer  opium  with, 
great  freedom  during  the  venereal  course; 
and  the  experience  of  nearly  twenty  year* 
has  taught  me  that,  when   it  is  combined 
with    mercury,  the  proper  efficacy  of  the 
latter  is  not  in  any  measure  increased  ;  that 
it  would  not  be  safe  to  rely  upon  a  smaller 
quantity  of  the  mineral  specific,  nor  to  con- 
tract the  mercurial  course  within   a  shorter 
limit  than  where  no  opium   had   been  em- 
ployed.      This    representation    will  not,  I 
presume,  admit  of  controversy  ;  yet  we  fre- 
quently hear  people  expressing  themselves 
upon  this  head,  as  if  opium  manifested  some 
peculiar  qualities  in  venereal  complaints,  of 
a  distinct  nature  from  its  well-known   nar- 
cotic properties,  and  thus  afforded  an  im- 
portant aid  to   mercury  in   the  removal  of 
lues  venerea."     Perhaps  it  may  not  be  un- 
useful  to  disentangle  this  subject  from  the 
perplexity  in  which  such  indefinite  language 
necessarily  involves  it.   Opium,  when  given 
in  conjunction  with  mercury,  by  diminish- 
ing   the   sensibility    of    the   stomach    and 
bowels,  prevents  many   of  those  inconve- 
niences which  this  mineral  is  apt  to  excite 
in  the  primae  viae;  and  thus  its  admission 
into  the  genera)  system  is  facilitated.     Mer- 
cury will  likewise  often  produce  a  morbid 
irritability,  accompanied  with    restlessness 
and  insomnolescenee,  and  it  sometimes  ren 
ders  venereal  sores  painful  and  disposed  to 
spread.     These  accidental  evils,  not  neces- 
sarily connected  with  the  venereal  disease, 
may  be  commonly  alleviated,  and  often  en- 
tirely removed,  by  a  judicious  administra- 
tion of  opium ;  and  the  patient  will  conse- 
quently be  enabled  to  persist  in  using  the 
mineral  specific.     It,  however,  must  be  per- 
fectly obvious,   that  opium,  in  conferring 
this  sort  of  relief,  communicates  no  addi- 
tional   virtues   to    mercury,   and    that,   in 
reality,    it    assists   the  constitution   of   the 
patient,   not  the  operation  of  the  medicine 
with  which   it  is  combined.    The  salutary 
effects  of  mercury  as  an   antidote,  may  be 
diminished  or  lost  by  the  supervention  of 
vomiting,  dysentery,  &c.  Opium  will  often 
correct  these  morbid  appearances,  and  so 
will  spices,  wine,  and  appropriate  diet,  Sic. 
yet  it  would  be  a  strange  use  of  words  to 
urge,  wherever  these  articles  of  food  were 
beneficial  to  a  venereal  patient    (hat  they 
concurred    in    augmenting    the    medicinal 
virtues  of  mercury.     It    may  be  supposed 
that  the  majority  of  medical  men  would  un- 
derstand by  the  terms,  "  to  assist  a  medicine 
in  curing  a  contagious  disease,"  that  the 
drug  conjoined    with  the  specific  actually 
increased  its  medicinal  efficacy;  whereas,  in 
the   instances    before    us.  it   is  the   human 
body  only  which  has  been  aided  to  resist  the 
operation  of  certain  noxious  powers,  which 
would  render  a  perseverance  in  the  antidote 
prejudicial    or  impossible.      The  soothing 
qualities    of  this   admirable  medicine   can 
scarcely  be  estimated  too  highlv.    Yet  nre 
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must  beware  (if  ascribing  effects  to  them 
which  have  no  existence;  since  a  confidence 
in  the  anti-venerenl  virtue  of  opium  would 
be  a  source  of  greater  mischief,  than  its 
most  valuable  properties  would  be  able  to 
compensate. 

Opium  is  employed  with  laxatives  in  colic, 
and  often  prevents  ileus  and  inflammation, 
by  relieving  the  spasm. 

His  often  given  to  promote  healthy  sup- 
puration, and  is  a  principal  remedy  in  ar 
resting  the  progress  of  grangrene. 

The  sudorific  property  of  opium  is  justly 
considered  of  considerable  power,  more 
especially  in  combination  with  ipecacuanor 
antimony.  The  compound  powder  of  ipe- 
cacuan,  consisting  of  one  part  of  ipecacuan, 
one  part  of  opium,  and  eight  of  sulphate  of 
potasii,  is  a  very  powerful  sudorific,  given 
in  a  dose  from  15  to  25  grains.  The  com- 
bination of  opium  with  antimony  is  gene- 
rally made  by  adding  30  to  40  drops  of 
antimonial  wine  to  25  or  30  drops  of 
tincture  of  opium,  and  forming  them  into  a 
draught. 

Opium,  taken  into  the  stomach,  in  im- 
moderate doses,  proves  a  narcotic  poison, 
producing  vertigo,  tremors,  convulsions,  de- 
lirium, stupor,  stertor,  and  finally,  fatal  apo- 
plexy. 

Where  opium  has  been  taken  so  as  to  pro- 
duce these  dangerous  consequences,the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  are  first  to  be  evacua- 
ted by  a  powerful  emetic,  as  a  solution  of 
the  sulphate  of  zinc.  Large  draughts  of 
vinegar,  or  any  of  the  native  vegetable 
acids,  are  then  to  be  swallowed.  Moderate 
doses  of  brandy,  or  a  strong  infusion  of 
coffee,  have  also  been  found  useful. 

Respecting  the  external  application  of 
opium,  authors  seem  not  suffii  iently  agreed. 
^orne  allege,  that  when  applied  to  the  skin 
it  allays  pain  and  spasm,  procures  sleep,and 
produces  all  the  salutary  or  dangerous  ef- 
fects which  resultfromitsinternal  use;  while 
others  say,  that  thus  applied  it  has  little  or 
no  effect  whatever  It  has  also  been  assert- 
ed that  when  mixed  with  caustic,  it  dimi- 
nishes the  pain  which  would  otherwise  en- 
sue; and  if  this  be  true,  it  is  probably  by  de- 
creasing the  sensibdity  of  the  part.  Inject- 
ed by  the  rectum,  it  has  all  the  effect  of  opi- 
um taken  into  the  stomach  ;  but  to  answer 
this  purpose,  double  the  quantity  is  to  be  em- 
ployed. Applied  to  the  naked  nerves  ofani- 
inais,  it  produces  immediate  torpor  and  loss 
of  power  in  all  the  muscles  with  which  the 
nerves  communicate. 

The  requisite  dose  of  opium  varies  in  dif- 
ferent persons  and  in  different  states  of  the 
same  persons.  A  quarter  of  a  grain  will  in 
one  adult  produce  effects  which  ten  times 
the  quantity  will  not  do  in  another,  and  a 
dose  that  might  prove  fatal  in  cholera  or 
colic, would  not  be  perceptiblein  manycases 
of  tetanus,  or  mania.  The  lowest  fatal  dose 
fo  tbo=e  unaccustomed  to  lake  it.seems  to  be 


about  four  grains  ;  but  a  dangerous  do 
so  apt  to  produce  vomiting,  that  it  lias  sel- 
dom time  to  occasion  death.  When  given 
in  too  small  a  dose,  it  often  pioduces  dis- 
turbed sleep,  and  other  disagreeable  conse- 
quences; and  in  some  cases  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  be  made  to  agree  in  any  dose  or 
form.  Often,  on  the  other  hand,  from  a 
small  dose,  sound  sleep  and  alleviation  of 
pain  will  be  produced  ;  while  a  larger  one 
occasions  vf rtigoand  delirium.  Some  prefer 
the  repetition  of  small  doses;  others  the  gi- 
ving a  full  dose  at  once;  its  operation  is  sup- 
posed to  last  about  eight  hours ;  this  how- 
ever must  depend  upon  circumstances.  Tho 
usual  dose  is  one  grain.  The  officinal  pre- 
paration of  this  drug  are  numerous.  The 
following  are  among  the  principal  :  Opivm 
purijic  turn,  pilula  saponis  cum  opio,  pulvis 
cornu  usti  cum  opio,  tinctvru  opii  :  tinctura 
camphorce  composita,  and  confectio  opii:  it 
is  also  an  ingredient  in  the  pu his  ipecacu- 
anbae  cumpositus,  electuarium  japonicum, 
pidvis  cretcc  eomposilus  cum  opio,  &.c.  The 
capsules  of  the  poppy  are  also  directed  for 
medicinal  use  in  the  form  of  fomentation, 
and  in  the  syrupus  papaveris,  a  useful  ano- 
dyne, which  often  succeeds  in  procuring 
sleep  where  opium  fails  ;  it  13,  however, 
more  especially  adapted  to  children.  The 
•ceds  of  this  species  of  poppy  contain  a  bland 
oil,  and  in  many  places  are  eaten  as  food  ; 
as  a  medicine,  they  have  been  usually 
given  in  the  form  of  emulsion  in  catarrhs, 
stranguries,  kc. 

Papaw.  The  fruit  of  the  carica  puyapa, 
which  see. 

PAPI'LLA.  1.  The  nipple  of  the  breast. 
See  Nipple. 

2.  The  fine  terminations  of  nerves,  he.  as 
the   nervous   papillae    of  the  tongue,  skin, 

fcc. 

Papi'll;e  medulla'res.  Small  eminences 
on  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Papillaris  iie'rba.     See  Lapsana. 

PA'rrus.  The  hair  on  the  middle  of  the 
chin      See  Capillus. 

FA'PULA.  {Papula,  dim.  of  pappa,  a 
dug  or  nipple.)  A  very  small  and  acumi- 
nated elevation  of  the  cuticle,  with  an  in- 
flamed base,  not  containing  a  fluid,  nor 
tending  to  suppuration.  The  duration  of 
papula?  is  uncertain,  but  they  terminate  for 
the  most  pari  in  scurf. 

Pa'r  cuculla'ke.  So  Casserius  calls  the 
Musr.ulus  Crico  Jlrytcenoidcus. 

PAR  VA'GUM.  (Par,  a  pair.)  The 
eighth  pair  of  nerves.  They  arise  from  the 
corpora  olivaria  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
and  proceed  into  the  neck,  thorax,  and 
abdomen.  In  the  neck  (he  par  vagum  gives 
offtv\o  branches,  the  lingual  and  superior 
laryngeal;  and  in  the  thorax,  four  branches, 
the  recurrent  laryngeal,  the  cardiac,  the 
pulmonary,  and  the  oesophageal  plexuses. 
At  length  the  trunks  of  the  nervi  vagi,  ad- 
jacent   to  the  mediastinum,   run   into  th^ 
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stomach,  and  there  form  the  stomachic 
plexus,  which  branches  to  the  abdominal 
plexuses. 

PARACELSUS,  a  native  of  Swit- 
zerland, born  about  the  year  1493.  His  fa- 
ther is  said  to  have  been  a  practitioner  in 
medicine,  and  inspired  him  with  a  taste  for 
chemistry.  He  very  early  commenced  a 
sort  of  rambling  life,  assuming  the  pom- 
pous names  of  Pliili-ppus,  Auretlut,  Thto- 
plirastus,  Paracelsus,  Bombastus  de  Hoheu- 
heim  ;  and  after  visiting  the  schools  of 
France,  ltal) ,  and  Germany,  he  sought 
for  in  form  at  ion  during  several  years  among 
quacks  of  every  description,  pretending 
that  he  had  found  Ihe  principles  of  the 
medical  art  altogether  erroneous.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  possessed  the  talent  of  impo- 
sing upon  mankind  in  an  eminent  degree, 
for  even  the  learned  Erasmus  is  said  to  have 
consulted  him.  It  cannot  be  a  matter  of 
surprise,  that  by  the  bold  use  of  active  me- 
dicines, especially  mercury,  antimony,  and 
opium,  he  should  have  effected  some  re- 
markable cures:  these  cases  were  displayed 
with  the  usual  exaggeration,  while  those  in 
which  he  failed,  or  did  mischief,  passed  un- 
noticed. His  reputation,  however,  became 
so  great,  that  the  magistrates  of  Basle  en- 
gaged him,  at  a  large  salary,  to  fill  the 
chair  of  medicine  in  their  university.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  1527,  he  began  delivering 
lectures,  sometimes  in  barbarous  Latin, 
oftenerin  German;  but  though  he.  gained 
at  first  some  enthusiastic  adherents,  the  ridi- 
culous vanity  which  he  displayed,  despising 
every  other  authority  in  medicine,  whether 
ancient  or  modern,  soon  created  such  dis- 
gust, that  he  was  left  without  n  audience. 
A  quarrel  with  the  magistrates  on  account 
of  a  decision  against  his  demand  of  fees 
which  was  deemed  exorbitant,  decided  him 
in  the  following  year  to  leave  the  place. 
He  subsequently  resided  in  Alsace,  and 
other  parts  of  Germany,  leading  a  life  of 
extreme  intemperance  in  the  lowest  com- 
pany ;  yet  occasional  instances  of  extraor- 
dinary success  in  his  practice  still  preserved 
him  some  reputation,  notwithstanding  nu- 
merous failures.  But  the  most  striking 
proof  of  the  folly  of  his  pretensions  was 
given  in  his  own  person  ;  for  after  announ- 
cing that  he  was  in  possession  of  an  elixir, 
which  would  prolong  human  life  to  an  in- 
definite period,  he  died  at  Saltsburgin  1541, 
of  a  fever.  It  must  be  acknowledged, 
however,  that  Paracelsus  was  of  material 
service  to  medicine,  by  showing  that  many 
active  medicines  might  be  safely  employed  ; 
and  particularly  as  having  been  one  of  the 
first  to  exhibit  mercury  in  the  cure  of  syphi- 
lid, which  had  been  in  vain  attempted  by  the 
Galenical  remedies  then  in  use.  He  pub- 
lished little  during  his  life,  but  a  great 
number  of  posthumous  treatises  appeared 
under  his  name,  which  are  too  replete  with 
"d>surditip<:  to  deserve  enumeration. 


PARACENTESIS.  (From  itapuxnrnu,  to 
pierce  through.)  The  operation  of  tapping 
to  evacuate  the  water  in  ascites,  dropsy  of 
the  ovarium,  &.c. 

Paracma'sticos.  (From  7rupoujna^o>,  to 
decline.)  Paracmc.  The  declension 
any  distemper  ;  also,  according  to  Galon, 
that  part  of  life  where  a  person  is  said  to 
grow  old,  and  which  be  reckons  from  35 
to  49,  when  he  is  said  to  be  o!d. 

Para'coe.  (From  »•*/><«,  dim.  and  ax;««>, 
to  hear.)  Difficult  hearing  dulness  of 
hearing. 

PaRACOI.LE'tICA.      (From     TapcMOXKaoy.a!, 

to  glue  together.)  Agglutinanis ;  sub- 
stances which  unite  parts  preternaturally 
separated. 

Para'cope.  (From  zapcutoirta),  to  be 
delirious.)  In  Hippocrates  it  is  a  slight 
delirium. 

Paracru'sis  (From  Trxpetxpcuai,  to  depre- 
cate.) A  slight  disarrangement  of  the  fa- 
culties where  the  patient  is  inattentive  to 
what  is  said  to  him. 

PARACUSIS.  (From  -xapa,  wrong,  and 
**«/»,  to  hear.)  Depraved  hearing.  Deaf- 
ness. A  genus  of  disease  in  the  Class 
Locales,  and  Order  Dysesthesia,  of  Cullen. 
There  are  two  species,  1.  Paracusis  imper- 
fecta. Surdilas.  When  existing  sounds  are 
not  heard  as  usual.  2.  Paracusis  imagina- 
ria,  called  also  susurrus.  Syrigmus  Stj- 
ringmos.  Tinnitus  aurium.  When  imagina- 
ry sounds  are  heard,  not  from  without,  but 
excited  within  the  ear. 

Paracyma'nchjd.  (From  napa,  way,  a 
dog: ;  and  *>£*,  to  strangle.)  i  species  of 
Quinsy  :  it  being  a  distemper  to  which  dogs 
are  subject. 

Paradi'sus.  (Heb.)  A  pungent  seed 
resembling  the  cardamom, is  named granuiit 
paradisi,  from  its  virtues. 

Paradisi  grana.     See  Amonv.nn. 

Paraglo'ssa.  (From  napa,  and  yhiava, 
the  tongue.)  A  prolapsus  of  the  tongue,  a 
swelled  tongue. 

Parago'ge.  (From  irapayv,  to  adduce.) 
This  term  signifies  that  fitness  of  the  bones 
to  one  another,  which  is  discernible  in  their 
articulation  ;  and  bones  which  are  thereby 
easier  of  reduction,  whe  ^located,  are  by 
Hippocrates  called  vxpaya,yoTtp*. 

Parala 'bipsis.  (From  7rupaxa/u-a>  to  shine 
a  little.)  Some  writers  use  Ibis  word  to 
express  a  cicatrix  in  the  transparent  part  of 
the  cornea  of  the  eye. 

Paralla'gma.  (From  napaMaTrai,  to 
change.)  Parallaxis.  The  transmutation 
ot  a  solid  part  from  its  proper  place,  as 
where  one  part  of  a  broken  bone  lies  over 
another. 

Param  a'xis.     See  Parallagma. 

Parai.lf.'la.  (From  napah^a,  parallel.) 
A  sort  ot  scurl  or  leprosy,  affecting  only 
the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  running  down 
them  in  parallel  lines ;  it  happens  some- 
times in  the  venereal  disease 
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Paralo'gia.  (From  !r*pa*ey,u,  to  talk 
absurdly.)  A  delirium  in  which  the  patient 
talks  wildly. 

Paralo'phia.  (From  n-»fa,  near,  and 
Acpea,  the  first  vertebra  of  the  back.)  Thus 
some  anatomical  writers,  as  Keil,  &c.  ex- 
press the  lower  and  lateral  part  of  the  neck 
near  the  vertebrae. 

PARA'LYSIS.  (From  Trctps.\vu>,  to  loose 
or  weaken.)  Catalysis,  jltionilus  morbus. 
Stupor.  Tremor.  The  palsy  A  genus  of 
disease  in  the  t  lass  JWuroses,  and  Order 
Comala,  >»f  Cullen,  known  by  a  loss  or  di- 
minution of  the  power  of  voluntary  motion, 
affecting  certain  parts  of  the  body,  often 
accompanied  with  drowsiness.  In  some 
instances,  the  disease  is  confined  to  a  par- 
ticular part  ;  but  it  more  usually  happens 
that  one  entire  side  of  the  body  from  the 
head  downwards  is  affected.  The  species 
are  :  1.  Paralysis  partialis,  partial,  or  palsy 
of  some  particular  muscle.  2.  Paralysis 
hemiplegica,  palsy  of  one  side  longitudinally. 
3.  Paralysis  paraplegica,  palsy  of  one  half 
of  the  body,  taken  transversely, as  both  legs 
and  tnighs.  4.  Paralysis  venenata,  from  the 
sedative  effects  of  poisons.  Paralysis  is  also 
symptomatic  of  several  diseases,  as  worms, 
scrofula,  syphilis,  kc. 

It  may  arise  in  consequence  of  an  attack 
of  apoplexy.  It  may  likewise  be  occasioned 
by  any  thing  that  prevents  the  flow  of  the 
nervous  power  from  the  brain  into  the  or- 
gans of  motion ;  hence  tumours,  over  dis- 
tention and  effusion,  often  give  rise  to  it. 
It  may  also  be  occasioned  by  translations  of 
morbid  matter  to  the  head,  by  the  suppres- 
sion of  usual  evacuations,  and  by  the  pres- 
sure made  on  the  nerves  by  luxations,  frac- 
tures, wounds,  or  other  external  injuries. 
The  long-continued  application  of  sedatives 
will  likewise  produce  palsy,  as  we  find  those, 
whose  occupations  subject  them  to  the  con 
stant  handling  of  white  lead,  and  those  who 
are  much  exposed  to  the  poisonous  fumes  of 
metals  or  minerals,  are  very  apt  to  be  at- 
tacked with  it.  Whatever  tends  to  relax 
and  enervate  the  system,  may  likewise 
prove  an  occasional  cause  of  this  disease. 

Palsy  usually  comes  on  with  a  sudden  and 
immediate  loss  of  the  motion  and  sensibility 
of  the  parts  ;  but  in  a  few  instances,  it  is 
preceded  by  a  numbness,  coldness,  and 
paleness,  and  sometimes  by  flight  convul- 
sive twitches.  When  the  head  is  much  af- 
fected, the  eye  and  mouth  are  drawn  on  one 
side,  the  memory  and  judgment  are  much 
impaired,  and  the  speech  is  indistinct  and 
incoherent.  If  the  disease  affects  the  ex- 
tremities, and  has  been  of  long  duration,  it 
not  only  produces  a  loss  of  motion  and  sen- 
sibility, but  likewise  a  considerable  flacci- 
dity  and  Wasting  away  in  the  muscles  of 
the  parts  affected. 

When  palsy  attacks  any  vital  part,  such 
as  the  brain,  heart,  or  lungs,  it  soon  tertni- 
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nates  fatally.  When  it  arises  as  a  const. 
quence  of  apoplexy,  it  generally  proves  very 
difficult  of  cure.  Paralytic  affections  of  the 
lower  extremities  ensuing  from  any  injury 
done  to  the  spinal  marrow,  by  blows  and 
other  accidents,  usually  prove  incurable. 
Palsy,  although  a  dangerous  disease  in  every 
instance,  particularly  at  an  advanced  period 
of  life,  is  sometimes  removed  by  the  occur- 
rence of  a  diarrhoea  or  fever. 

The  morbid  appearance  to  be  observed 
on  dissections  in  palsy,  are  pretty  similar 
to  those  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  apo- 
plexy ;  hence  collections  of  blood,  and  of 
serous  fluids,  are  often  (ound  effused  on  (he 
brain,  bin  more  frequently  the  latter,  and  in 
some  instances  the  substance  of  this  organ 
seems  to  have  suffered  an  alteration.  In 
palsy  as  well  as  in  apoplexy,  the  collection 
of  extravasated  fluid  is  generally  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  brain  to  that  which  is 
affected. 

The  general  indications  are,  to  remove, 
as  far  as  possible,  any  compressing  cause, 
and  to  rouse  gradually  the  torpid  portion  of 
the  nervous  system.  It  will  sometimes  be 
proper,  where  the  attack  is  sudden,  the 
disease  originating  in  the  head,  with  great 
determination  of  blood  in  that  part,  parti- 
cularly in  a  plethoric  habit,  to  open  the 
temporal  artery,  or  jugular  vein,  or  apply 
cupping-glasses  to  the  neck,  and  exhibit 
active  purges,  with  the  other  means  pointed 
out  under  apoplexy.  But  where  the  patient 
is  advanced  in  life,  of  a  debilitated  consti- 
tution, and  not  too  full  of  blood,  the  object 
should  lather  be  to  procure  regular  and 
healthy  discharges  from  the  bowels,  obviate 
irritation  in  the  brain  by  blisters  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  procure  a  steady  deter- 
mination to  the  skin  by  gentle  stimulant 
diaphoretics,  as  ammonia,  guaiacum,  &ic. 
in  moderate  doses  regularly  persevered  in. 
Emetics  have  been  sometimes  very  useful 
under  these  circumstances,  but  would  be 
dangerous  where  congestion  in  the  brain 
existed.  Certain  narcotic  substances  have 
been  found  occasionally  successful,  as  aco- 
nite, arnica,  toxicodendron,  nux  vomica, 
and  opium  ;  but  the  tendency  of  the  latter 
to  produce  fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the 
head  must  greatly  limit  its  use.  Various 
local  means  oi  increasing  the  circulation, 
and  soliciting  nervous  energy  into  the 
affected  parts,  are  resorted  to  in  this  com- 
plaint, often  with  decided  benefit.  Jn 
all  cases  it  is  proper  to  keep  up  sufficient 
warmth  in  the  limb,  or  the  disease  may  be 
rendered  incurable.  But  in  addition  to  this, 
in  tedious  cases,  fomentations,  the  vapour 
bath,  frictjon,  electricity,  and  a  variety  of 
stimulant,  rubefacient,  or  even  vesicatory, 
embrocations, liniments,and  plasters, may  as- 
sist materially  in  the  recovery  of  the  patient, 
te  use  of  some  of  these  it  should  be  a 
rule  to  begin  near  the  boundary  of  the  dis- 
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ease,  and  carry  them  onward,  as  the  amend- 
ment proceeds,  not  only  as  they  will  be  more 
likely  to  answer  a  good  purpose,  but  also 
because  there  would  be  some  risk  in  stimu- 
lating loo  powerfully  an  extreme  pari.  A 
suitable  diet,  according  10  the  habit  of  the 
patient,  warm  clothing,  the  prudent  use  of 
the  bath,  and  other  means  calculated  to 
strengthen  the  system,  must  not  be  ne- 
glected. 

Para'lysis  he'rba.  .(From  iragaM/ai,  to 
weaken  ;  so  called  from  its  use  in  paralytic 
disorders.)  The  cowslip  and  primrose  are 
sometimes  so  termed.  See  Primula  veris 
and  Primula  vulgaris. 

Paramk'ria.  (From  a-aga,  near,  and 
/zHgoc,  the  thigh.)  the  inward  parts  of  the 
thigh. 

Para'mesus.  (From  va^*,  near,  and 
fsarot,  the  middle.)  The  ring  linger,  or  that 
which  is  between  the  middle  and  the  little 
fingers. 

Paranie'a.  Paranoia.  (From  iraga,  dim, 
and  vceai,  to  understand.)  Alienation  of 
mind  ;  defect  of  judgment. 

Parape'ciiyum.  (From  wag*,  near,  and 
*■»%?;,  the  cubit.  That  part  of  the  arm 
from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist. 

P  A  R  A  P  H  I  M'O  S  I  S.  (From  vat*., 
about,  and  9i/uoa>,  to  bridle.)  The  paraphi- 
mosis is  a  disorder  wherein  the  prepuce, 
being  retracted  toward  the  poot  of  the  penis, 
cannot  be  returned  again  over  the  glans, 
but  makes  a  sort  of  ligature  behind  the  co- 
rona. It  is  easily  known  ;  the  glans  is  un- 
covered, the  skin  tumefied  on  the  corona, 
and  above  it  forms  a  circular  collar  or  stric- 
ture, which,  from  the  skin  being  unequally 
extended,  becomes  indented,  and  makes 
several  rings  round  the  part.  This  disease 
may  proceed  from  two  causes  ;  as,  first, 
from  the  imprudence  of  young  people,  and 
sometimes  also  of  grown  persons,  who,  ha- 
ving the  end  of  their  prepuce  too  strait, 
cannot  uncover  their  glans  without  pain, 
and  when  they  have  done  it,  neglect  return- 
ing it  so  soon  as  they  ought;  and  thus  the 
contracted  part  of  the  prepuce  forms  a  con- 
striction behind  the  glans.  Soon  after,  the 
glans  and  penis  swell,  and  the  prepuce, 
being  consequently  very  much  distended,  is 
affected  in  the  same  manner;  an  inflamma- 
tion seizes  upon  both,  and  swellings  quickly 
appear  upon  the  stricture  formed  by  the 
prepuce,  so  that  the  whole  may  be  liable 
to  a  gangrene,  if  not  speedily  relieved. 
The  second  thing  that  may  produce  a  para- 
phimosis, is  a  venereal  virus.  In  adults, 
whose  glans  is  uncovered,  there  frequently 
arise  venereal  chancres  in  the  prepuce  after 
impure  coition,  which,  before  they  digest, 
are  generally  attended  with  inflammation, 
more  or  less  considerable.  This  inflamma- 
tion is  alone  sufficient  to  render  the  pre- 
puce too  strait  for  the  size  of  the  penis, 
in  consequence  of  which  a  swelling  or  inos- 
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culation  may  ensue  like  that  before  men- 
tioned ;  and  this  is  what  is  termed  a  para- 
phimosis. 

PARAPH  0'  N  I  A.  (From  waga, 
wrong,  and  ?w?.  sound  )  Alteration  of 
the  voice.  A  genus  of  disease,  in  the 
Class  Locales,  and  Order  Dyscinesicc,  of 
Cullen,  comprehending  six  species,  viz. 
parapliouia  pub'erum,  paraphonia  rauca, 
paraphonia  resonans,  parapliouia  palalina, 
paraphonia  clangens,  and  paraphonia  co- 
in at osa. 

Para'phora.  (From  tragapsga,  to  trans- 
fer.) A  slight  kind  of  delirium,  or  light- 
headedness in  n  fever;  some  use  this  word 
for  a  delirium  in  general. 

Parapiirfjne'sis.  A  delirium ;  also  pa- 
raphrenitis. 

PARAPHRENIAS.  (From  rraga,  dim. 
and  pg»y,  the  mind)  Diaphragmatilis.  An 
inflammation  of  the  diaphragm.  A  genus 
of  disease  in  the  Class  Pyrexia,  and  Order 
Phlegmasia,  of  Cullen,  known  by  delirium, 
with  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  pain  in  the 
region  of  the  diaphragm. 

Parai'HRo'syne.  (From  jragapgors*,  to 
be  estranged  in  mind.)  The  same  as  Mania. 
Parapuymo'sis.  See  Paraphimosis. 
P  A  R  A  P  L  EG  I  A.  (From  ragaa-x»<nrai, 
to  strike  inharmoniously.)  Palsy  ot  one  half 
of  the  body  taken  transversely.  A  species 
of  paralysis.     See  Paralysis. 

Parapople'xia.  (From  iraga,  dim.  and 
airowA»|/a,  an  apoplexy.)  A  slight  apo- 
plexy. 

Pararthre'ma.  (From  ^raga,  and  agSgw, 
a  joint.)  A  slight  luxation  ;  a  tumour  Irons 
protrusion,  as  a  hernia. 

Pararthre'mata.  Plural  of  pararthrt- 
ma,  and  synonymous  with  ectopia. 

Parary'thmos.  (From  waga,  and  pu6/uos, 
number.)  A  pulse  not  suitable  to  the  age  of 
the  person. 

Parascepa'stra.  (From  ;raga,  and  <rxe- 
■ra£a>  to  cover.)  A  cap  or  bandage  to  go 
round  the  whole  head. 

Para'schide.  (From  sraga,  and  <r^f», 
to  cleave.)  A  fragmeut  or  fissure  in  a  bro- 
ken bone. 

PAKASITIC.  (Parasiticalis  ;  from  <va- 
g:wroc,  a  parasite  or  hanger-on.)  Animals 
and  plants  are  so  termed  that  receive  their 
nourishment  in  the  bodies  of  others,  as 
worms,  polypes,  hydatids,  Sic. 

Para'sphagis.  (From  traga,  near,  and 
cryayyt,  the  throat.)  That  pari  of  the  neck 
contiguous  to  the  clavicles. 

Para'stata.  (From  -arog/rw/«,  to  stand 
near.)  It  signifies  any  thing  situated  near 
another. 

Para'stata.  (From  trxgimpt,  to  stand 
near.)  In  Hippocrates  it  signifies  the  Epi- 
didymis. Herophilus  and  Galen  called  these 
the  Varicosaz  Parastatcc,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  Glandulosa  Parastatm,  now  called 
Prostata.     Kufus  Ephesius  called  the  tub» 
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Fallopiana;  by  the  name  of  Parastala  Van- 

COSCE. 

PAKASTRi/jIMA.        (From      Tragao-TgE^a;,     to 

distort,  or  pervert.)  A  perversion,  or  con- 
vulsive distortion  of  the  mouth,  or  any  part 
©f  the  face. 

Parasyna'ncuk.  A  species  of  Quinsy. 
See  Paracynanche. 

Para'thenar.  (From  -wag*,  near,  and 
Swag,  the  sole  of  the  fool.)  A  muscle  si- 
tuated near  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

Para'thenar  mi'.noi;.  See  Flexor  brevis 
minimi  digil-i  pedis. 

Parda'licm.  (From  tsn^Soi,  the  panther.) 
An  oiutment  smelling  like  the  pantlier. 

PARE',  Ambrose,  a  French  surgeon, 
was  born  at  Lavel  in  1509.  He  commenced 
the  study  of  the  surgical  profession  early 
in  life,  and  practised  it  with  great  zeal 
both  in  hospitals  and  in  the  army.  His  re 
putation  at  length  rose  very  high,  and  he 
was  appointed  surgeon  in  ordinary  to 
Henry  II.  in  1552  ;  which  oliice  he  held 
also  under  '.he  three  succeeding  kings. 
Charles  IX.  derived  material  assistance  from 
his  professional  skill,  and  gave  a  signal 
proof  of  his  gratitude  ;  for  Pare  being  a 
Huguenot,  would  have  been  included  in 
the  horrible  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's, 
had  not  the  king  sent  for  him  on  the*pre- 
ceding  night,  and  ordered  him  not  to  leave 
the  royal  chamber.  After  having  been  long 
esteemed  as  the  first  surgeon  of  his  time, 
and  beloved  for  his  private  virtues,  he  died 
in  the  year  1590.  He  was  the  author  of 
some  works,  which  were  universally  read, 
and  translated  into  most  of  the  languages 
of  Europe,  containing  a  body  of  surgical 
science.  He  was  a  man  of  original  mind, 
and  a  real  improver  of  his  art,  especially  in 
the  treatment  of  gunshot  wounds  ;  adopting 
a  lenient  method,  instead  of  the  irritating 
and  cauterizing  applications  previously  in 
use.  He  was  also  a  bold  and  successful 
operator,  and  displayed  on  many  occasions 
all  the  resources  of  an  enlightened  surgeon. 
He  appears  however  to  have  borrowed  free- 
ly from  the  Italian  writers  and  practitioners, 
especially  in  anatomy.  There  is  also  an  af- 
fectation of  reference  to  the  works  of  the 
ancients  in  his  writings,  for  he  was  by  no 
means  well  versed  in  these,  aud  indeed 
obliged  to  request  another  to  translate  into 
French  some  of  the  books  of  Galen,  which 
he  wished  to  consult. 

Paregoric  Elixir.  See  Tiuclura  cam- 
phor cc  composila. 

P AKEGORICS.  (Medicamevla paregorica, 
<tsrotg»>og«(5f  ;  from  ^x^aycejai,  to  mitigate,  to 
assuage.)  Medicines  that  allay  pain  are  so 
termed. 

Parei'a.      rior^M*.    That  part  of  the  face 
which  is  between  the  eyes  and  chin. 
Parki'ra  bra'va.     See  Cisseimpelos. 
Pabknce'ph*m«.       (From    vra^a,    near, 
■ 


PARE  NCHYMA.  (From  «wji^u»,  to 
strain  through,  because  the  ancients  be- 
lieved the  blood  was  strained  through  it.) 
The  spongy  and  cellular  substance  that  con- 
nects parts  together.  It  is  new  only,  in 
anatomy,  applied  to  the  connecting  medium 
of  the  substance  of  the  lungs. 

PA'RESIS.  (From  wagi^u/,  to  relax.) 
An  imperfect  palsy. 

PARIE'RA  BRA'VA.  (8pan.)  See  Cis- 
sampelos. 

PARIETAL    BONES.     (Parietali.s, 
from  paries,  a  wall,  because  they  deleud  the 
brain  like  walls)     Ossa   vcrticis.     Ossa  sin- 
cipitis.     Ossa  verticalia  vcl  bregmati.i.    Two 
arched  and  somewhat  quadrangular  bones, 
situated  one  on  each  side  of  the  superior 
part  of  the  cranium.    Each  of  these  bones 
forms  an  irregular  square.     They  are  thicker 
above  than  below  ;  but  are  somewhat  thin- 
ner, and   at  the  same  time  more  equal  aud 
smooth  than  the  other  bones  of  the  cranium. 
The  only  foramen  we  observe  in  them,  is  a 
small  one  towards  the  upper  and   posterior 
part  of  each.     It  has  been  named  the  parie- 
tal foramen,  and  serves  for  the  transmission 
of  a  small  vein    to  the   longitudinal  sinus. 
In  many  subjects  this  foramen    is  wanting. 
On  the  inner  surface  of  these  hones  are  the 
marks  of  the  vessels  of  the  dura  mater,  and 
of  the  convoluted  surface  of  the  brain.     On 
the  inside  of  their  upper  edge  we  may  like- 
wise observe  a  considerable  furrow,  which 
corresponds  with  the  longitudinal  sinus  of 
the  dura  mater;  and  lower  down,  towards 
their  posterior  and  inferior  angle,  is  a  small- 
er one  for  part  of  the  lateral  sinuses.     These 
bones  are  joined  to  each  other  by  the  sagittal 
suture  :  to  the  os  sphenoides,  and  ossa  tern- 
porum,  by  the  squamous  suture  ;  to  the  os 
occipitis  by  the  lambdoidal  suture;  and  to 
the  os  frontis  by  the  coronal  suture.     Their 
connexion   with   this    latter   bone    is   well 
worthy  our  attention.     We  shall  find,  that 
in  the  mi-Jdle  of  the   suture,  where  the  os 
frontis,  from  its  size  and  flatness,  is  the  most 
in   danger  of    being  injured,  it  rests  upon 
the   arch   formed    by  the    parietal  bones; 
\\  hereas  at  the  sides,  the  parietal  bones  are 
found   resting  upon  the  os  frontis,  because 
this  same  arch  is  there  in  the  greatest  danger 
from    pressure.     In  new-born    infants,   the 
ossa  parietalia  are  separated  from  the  raid- 
die  of  the  divided  os  frontis-  by  a  portion  of 
the  cranium,  then  unossified.   When  the  fin- 
ger is  applied  to  this  part,  the  motion  of  the 
brain,  and    the  pulsation  of  the  arteries  of 
the  dura  mater,  may  be  easily  distinguished. 
In   general,  the  whole  of  this  part  is  com- 
pletely ossified  before  we  are  seven  years  of 
age. 

I'ARIETA'RIA.     (From    paries,  a  wall; 
because  it  grows  upon  old  walls,  and  among 
rubbish.     3.  The  riameof  a  genusof  plants 
in  the  Linnaean  system.     ClasSj  Puln. 
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2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  tlie  wall 
pellitory.     See  Parietaria  officinalis. 

Parieta'ria  oikicina'us.  The  system- 
atic name  of  Ihe  wall  pellitory.  Parietaria; 
foliis  lanceotatooralis,  ptdunculis  diclwtomis, 
tttlyeibus  diphyllis,  of  Linnaeus.  This  plant 
has  no  smell,  and  its  taste  is  simply  herba- 
ceous. In  the  practice  of  the  present  day, 
it  is  wholly  laid  aside,  although  is  was  for- 
merly in  high  estimation  as  a  diuretic. 

PA'RIS.  (So  called  in  reference  to  the 
voutli  of  that  name,  wbo  adjudged  the 
golden  apple  to  Venu3,  this  herb  bearing 
but  one  seed.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Liriiiffian  system.  Class, 
Octandria.     Order,  Telragynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopopial  name  of  the  herb 
Paris.  The  herb  true-love.  Paris  quadri- 
folia,  of  Linnaeus.  The  colour  and  smell 
of  this  plant  indicate  its  possessing  narcotic 
powers.  The  leaves  and  berries  are  said  to 
be  efficacious  in  the  cure  of  hooping-cough, 
and  to  act  like  opium.  Great  caution  is 
requisite  in  their  exhibition,  as  convulsions 
and  death  are  caused  by  an  overdose.  The 
root  possesses  emetic  qualities. 

Paris  quadriko'lia.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  herb  Paris.     See  Paris. 

Pari'sthmia.  (From  a-apa,  and  irby.Ki i 
the  part  of  the  throat  where  the  tonsils  are.) 
A  part  of  the  throat  near  the  tonsils,  or  dis- 
orders of  the  tonsils. 

Paristiimio'tomus.  (From  nrxpia-Q/uia, 
the  tonsils,  and  Tt/tvo,  to  cut.)  An  instru- 
ment with  which  the  tonsils  were  formerly 
scarified. 

Parodo'ntis.  (From  a*/*,  near,  and 
G<f«/f,  a  tooth.)  A  painful  tubercle  upon  the 
gums. 

PARONYCHIA.  (From  asrafa,  about, 
and  cvt/£,  the  nail.)  Panaris.  Panaritium. 
A  whitlow,  or  whitloe.  Any  collection  of 
pus  formed  in  the  fingers  is  termed  by  au- 
thors panaris,  or  whitloe,  and  is  an  abscess 
of  the  same  nature  with  those  arising  in 
other  parts  of  the  body.  These  abscesses 
are  situated  more  or  less  deep,  which  has 
induced  the  writers  upon  the  subject  to  di- 
vide ihem  into  several  species :  accordingly 
they  have  ranged  them  under  four  heads, 
agreeably  to  the  places  where  they  are 
formed.  The  first  kind  of  panaris  is  formed 
under  the  cuticle,  on  one  side  of  the  nail, 
and  sometimes  all  round  it.  The  second  is 
seated  in  the  fat  lying  under  the  skin,  be- 
tween that  and  the  sheath  which  involves 
the  flexor  tendons.  The  third  is  described 
by  authors  to  be  formed  within  the  sheath  ; 
and  they  still  add  a  fourth  species,  arising 
between  the  periosteum  and  the  bone. 

PARo'piiE.  (From  <arap*,  near,  and 
w|,  the  eye.)  The  external  angles  of  the 
eyes. 
'  Paropte'sis.  (From  <aaftt,  and  arlaa, 
to  roast.)  A  provocation  of  sweat,  by  ma- 
king a  patient  approach  the  fire,  or  by  pla- 
cing him  in  a  bagnio 
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Parora  sis.  (From  ^x^a,  dim.  and  tfaui, 
to  see.)     An  imltecility  of  sight. 

PARORCHI'DIUM.  (From  irap*,  and 
o^s,  a  testicle.)  A  tumour  in  the  groin, 
occasioned  by  the  testicle,  which  is  passing 
into  the  scrotum. 

PAROTID  GLAND.  (Glandvla 
parolidea ;  from  wyi/sa,  about,  aud  ot/f,  the 
ear.)  Parotis.  A  large  conglomerate  and 
salival  gland, situated  under  the  ear, between 
the  mamillary  process  of  the  temple  bone 
and  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  ex- 
cretoryductofthisglaudopens  in  the  mouth, 
and  is  called  from  its  discoverer  the  67«ie- 
nian  duct. 

Parotids/a.  (From  Trxpaam,  the  paro- 
tid gland.)  The  trivial  name  of  a  species 
of  quinsy,  in  which  the  parotid  gland,  neck., 
and  thro'at,  Rre  considerably  affected.  See 
Cynanche. 

PAROTIS.  (From  <erap*,  near,  and  et/s, 
the  ear.)     See  Parotid  gland. 

P  A  R  O  X  Y  S  M.  (Paroxysmus  ;  from 
irtpo&w,  to  aggravate.)  A  periodical  exa- 
cerbation or  fit  of  a  disease. 

Parsley,  black  movnlain.  See  Mtamanta 
Oreoseiiuum. 

Parsley,  common.  See  Jipirxm  Petrose- 
linum. 

Parsley,  Macedonian.  See  Bubon  Mace- 
douieum. 

Parsnip.    See  Pastinaca. 

Parsnip,  water.    See  Stum. 

Parthenia'strum.  (Dim.  of  parthenium, 
tansy.)  A  species  of  tansy,  or  bastard  fe- 
verfew. 

Pa'rtkenis.     The  same  as  parthenium. 

Parthb'mum.  (From  <w*/i6«voj,  a  virgin  : 
so  called  because  of  its  uses  in  diseases  of 
young  women.)     See  Matricaria. 

Parthe'nicm  mas.     See  Tanacelum. 

PARU'LIS.  (From  mapx,  near,  and  ovkov, 
the  gum.)  An  inflammation,  bile,  or  abscess 
in  the  gums. 

Pary'gron.  (From  'srata,  and  vypos,  hu- 
mid.) A  liquid  or  moist  preparation  for  al- 
laying a  topical  inflammation. 

Pasi'philus.  (From  <aras,  all,  and  <ptf.*c, 
grateful ;  from  its  general  usefulness.)  A 
name  given  to  a  vitriolic  plaster. 

Pa'sbia.  (From  rnrzetrm,  to  sprinkle  over.) 
See  Calaplasma. 

Pa'ssa.  (From  pando,  to  spread.)  In 
Paracelsus  it  is  a  whitloe. 

Pa'ssa  mi'nor.     See  Uva  passu  minor. 

Passava'ntkus.  (From  Tr.tg,  all,  and 
avtttw,  to  dry  up.)  An  epithet  given  by 
Schroder  to  a  powder  which  dries  up  and 
evacuates  morbid  humours. 

PASSIFLO'RA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnsean  system.  Class,  Oy- 
nandria.    Order,  Penlandria. 

Passiflo'ra  i.aurifo'lia.  Bay-leaved 
passion-flower.  A  native  of  Surinam.  The 
fruit  grows  to  the  size  of  a  small  lemon, 
which  it  greatly  resembles.  They  have  a 
rMirimt*  smell  and  fta*r>ur,  and  are  excel- 
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lent  for  quenching  thirst,  abating  heat  of  the 
stomach,  increasing  the  appetite,  recruiting 
the  spirits,  and  allaying  the  heat  in  burning 
fevers. 

Passiflo'ra  maufo'rmis.  Apple-shaped 
granadilla.  The  fruit  of  this  species  of 
passion-flower  is  esteemed  a  delicacy  in 
the  West  Indies,  where  it  is  served  up  at 
table  in  desserts  ;  they  are  not  unwhole- 
some. 

Passion,  cozliuc.     See  Diarrhoza. 

Passion,  hysteric.     See   Hysteria. 

Passion,  iliac.     See  Iliac  passion. 

Fassu'l,<e  majo'kes.  See  Via  passa  ma- 
jor. 

Passui.a'tum.  (From  passu  la,  a  fig,  or 
raisin.)  This  is  a  term  given  by  Dispensa- 
tory writers  to  some  medicines  where  rai- 
sins are  the  chief  ingredient,  as  the  electu- 
arium  passulatum,  SiC. 

Pa'ssum.  (From  passa,  a  grape,  or  rai- 
sin.)    Raisin  wine. 

Fa'sta  hf/gia.  (From  ■rrxtrc-a,  to  sprin- 
kle.) A  lozenge,  or  small  cake,  sprinkled 
ever  with  some  dry  powdered  substance. 

Pasti'lllm.  (Dim.  o( pasta,  a  lozenge.) 
Pctstillus.  A  little  lump  of  paste,  or  ball, 
made  to  take  like  a  lozenge;  a  (roch,  or 
pastil. 

FASTINA'CA.  (A  pasta  ;  from  its  use- 
fulness as  a  food)  1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Pentandria.  Order  Digynia.  Pars- 
nip. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  Pars- 
nip.    See' Paslinaca  saliva. 

Pastina'ca  oro'PAKAX.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  yields  opopanax. 
The  plant  from  whence  this  gum  resin  is 
produced  is  known  by  the  name  of  opopo- 
nacum,  panax  heracleum,  panax  costinum, 
panax paslinacea,  kyna,  Hercules  all  heal, 
and  opopanax-wort.  Paslinaca  opopanax, 
foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  basi  antica  excisis,  of 
Linnaeus.  Opopanax  is  the  gummi-resinous 
juice  obtained  by  means  of  incisions  made 
at  the  bottom  of  the  stalk  of  the  plant,  from 
which  it  gradually  exudes,  and  by  undergo- 
ing spontaneous  concretion,  assumes  the  ap- 
pearance under  which  we  have  it  imported 
from  Turkey  and  the  Fast  Indies,  viz.  some- 
times in  little  drops  or  tears,  more  common- 
ly in  irregular  lumps,  of  a  reddish  yellow 
colour  on  the  outside,  with  specks  of  white; 
internally  of  a  paler  colour,  and  trequently 
variegated  with  large  white  pieces.  Opo- 
panax has  a  strong  disagreeable  smell,  and 
a  bitter,  acrid,  somewhat  nauseous  taste.  It 
is  only  employed  in  the  present  practice  as 
»tn  antispasmodic  in  combination  with  other 
medicines,  although  it  was  formerly  in  high 
estimation  as  an  attenuant,  deobstruent,  and 
aperient.  Its  antispasmodic  virtues  are  less 
powerful  than  galbanura,  and  more  so  than 
ammoniacum.  It  has  no  place  in  the  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopoeia,  but  is  directed  by  the 
London  College. 
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Pastina'ca  sati'va.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  parsnip.  The  cultivated  or 
garden  parsnip  is  the  Paatinaca  .— foliolis 
sintplkitvr  pinnatis,  of  Linnaeus.  Elapho- 
hoscum,  of  the  ancients.  Its  roots  are  sweet 
and  nutritious,  and  in  high  esteem  as  an 
article  of  food.  They  possess  an  aromatic 
flavour,  more  especially  those  of  the  wild 
plant,  and  are  exhibited  in  calculous  com- 
plaints for  their  diuretic  and  sheathing 
qualities. 

PA  1  ELLA.  (Dim.  of  patina,  a  dish; 
so  named  from  its  shape.)  Uohita.  The 
knee-pan.  A  small  fiat  bone,  which,  in 
some  measure,  resembles  the  common 
figure  of  the  heart,  with  its  point  down- 
wards, and  is  placed  ai  the  forepart  of  the 
joint  of  the  knee.  It  is  thicker  in  its 
middle  part  than  at  its  edge.  Anteriorly  it 
is  a  little  convex,  and  rough  for  the  inser- 
tion of  muscles  and  ligaments;  posteriorly 
it  is  smooth,  covered  with  cartilage,  and 
divided,  by  a  middle  longitudinal  ridge, 
into  two  slightly  concave  surfaces,  of  which 
the  external  one  is  the  lurgest  and  deepest. 
They  are  both  exactly  adapted  to  the  pul- 
ley of  the  os  femoris.  The  edges  of  this 
posterior  surface  are  rough  and  prominent, 
where  the  capsular  ligament  is  attached, 
and  below  is  a  roughness  at  the  point  of 
the  bone,  where  the  upper  extremity  of 
a  strong  tendinous  ligament  is  fixed,  which 
joins  this  bone  to  the  tuberosity  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  tibia.  This  ligament  is  of 
considerable  thickness,  about  an  inch  in 
breadth,  and  upwards  of  two  inches  in 
length.  The  patella  is  composed  internally 
of  a  cellular  substance,  covered  by  a  thin 
bony  plate;  but  its  cells  are  so  extremely 
minute,  that  the  strength  of  the  bone  is, 
upon  the  whole,  very  considerable.  In 
new-born  children,  it  is  entirely  cartilagi- 
nous. The  use  of  this  bone  seems  to  be, 
to  defend  the  articulation  of  the  joint  of 
the  knee  from  external  injury.  It  likewise 
tends  to  increase  the  power  of  the  muscles 
which  act  in  the  extension  of  the  leg,  by 
removing  their  direction  farther  from  the 
centre  of  motion,  in  the  manner  of  a  pul- 
ley. When  we  consider  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  connected  with  the  tibia,  we 
find  that  it  may  very  properly  be  consi- 
dered as  an  appendix  to  the  latter,  which 
it  follows  in  all  its  motions,  so  as  to  be  to 
the  tibia  what  the  olecranon  is  to  the  ulna  ; 
with  this  difference,  however,  that  the  pa- 
tella is  moveable,  whereas  the  olecranon  is 
a  fixed  process.  Without  this  mobility,  the 
rotatory  motion  of  the  leg  would  have  been 
prevented. 

PATHF'j'ICI.  {Palhelicus ;  from  w 
6oc,  an  affection;  because  they  direct  the 
eyes  to  express  the  passions  of  the  mind.) 
Truclileutorts.  The  fourth  pair  of  nerves. 
They  arise  from  the  crura  of  the  cerebel- 
lum laterally,  and  are  distributed  in  the 
niuscnttis  obliquus  superior,  seu  trochlea 
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PATHOGNOMONIC.  (PaUwgru»nom- 
cut  (from  waSsj,  a  disease,  and  yaw**,  to 
know.)  A  term  given  to  those  symptoms 
which  are  peculiar  to  a  disease.  They  are 
also  termed  proper  or  characteristic  symp- 
toms. 

PATHOLOGY .  (Palhologia ;  from  «ra6ot, 
a  disease, and  wyec,  a  discourse.)  The  doc- 
trine of  diseases.  It  comprehends  nosology, 
a-lioloay,  symptomatology,  scinetolic.i,  and 
therapeia. 

Patie'ntia.  (From  potior,  to  bear,  or 
suffer.)  The  name  of  the  herb  monk's  rhu- 
barb, from  its  gentle  purging  qualities.  See 
Kitmcx  piititnlia. 
Patience, garden.  See  Rumex  patientia. 
Pa'tok  na'rium.  (From  paleo,  to  be 
opened.)  The  sinus,  cavity,  or  chasm  of  (he 
nose. 

Pa'trum   co'rtex.     (So   called   from  the 
Jesuits,  termed    fathers    in    the  church  of 
Rome,  who  first  spread  its  use  in  Europe.) 
See  Cinchona. 
Patu'ksa.     The  venereal  disease. 
Paum'na   confe'ctio.      (From  orauw,  to 
rest.)     It  is  a  warm  opiate,  similar  to  what 
the  London   College    have  called  Confr.ctio 
Opii,    in   their  Pharmacopoeia.      Jt   is    the 
Paulina  of   Aristarchus,  which  is  the  raine 
with  the  Coiijeclio  Archigtni*, 
Paul's  bctovy.     See  Veronica. 
Pau'lis.     See  JFgiueta. 
Pava'na.     See  Croton  Tiglium. 
Pa'vok      (From  paitn,  to  fear;  so  called 
from  the  dread  there   is  of   approaching  or 
touching  a  person   alfected   with  it.)     The 
itch. 

PEA.  A  species  of  pulse  of  great  va- 
riety, and  much  in  use  as  a  nourishing  ar- 
ticle of  diet. 

Pcnch.     See  Amygdalus  Pernca 
Peagle.     See  Primula  rem. 
Pearl.     See  Margarita. 
Pearl  ashes.     See  Potassa. 
Pearl  hurley.     See  llordeum. 
Pear.     Of  pears  there  are  many  varieties, 
affording  a  wholesome  nourishment. 
Peche'dion.     T\M%*fuft.     The  perinaeum. 
Fechi'kjm    co'rtex.     A  highly  aromatic 
bark,    the  produce  of  a  species  of  Lauras. 
It   is  extremely  fragrant   like  unlo   that  of 
cinnamon,  which  it  greatly  resembles  in  its 
properties.     In  Lisbon  it  is  much  esteemed 
in  the  cure  of  dysenteries,  and  for  allaying 
obstinate  vomitings. 
Pachu'rim  fa'ea.     See  Faba pechurim. 
Peciiu'ris.     See  Faba  pechurim. 
Pf.chva'gra.     (From  ,  <m%vs,  the    cubit, 
and  aypu,  a  seizure.)    The  gout  in  the  elbow. 
Pe'chvs.     Tbi^i/f.     The  cubit,  or  elbow. 
pEcuvTv'r.BE      An  epithet  for  the  scurvy. 
PECQUET,  John,  was  a  native   of  Di- 
eppe,  and  graduated  at  Montpelier.    He  pur- 
sued the  study  of  anatomy  with  great  ardour 
and  ingenuity,  which  he  evinced  by  the  dis- 
ery  of  the  thoracic  duct,  and  the  tecepta- 


cuIudi  chyli,  while  yet  a  student,  in  1647. 
He  then  settled  to  practise  in  his  native  town; 
but  soon  after  repaired  to  Paris,  with  a  view 
of  demonstrating  completely  the  important 
vessels  which  he  had  discovered,  and  he 
succeeded  in  tracing  the  progress  of  the 
chyle  into  the  left  subclavian  vein.  He  pub- 
lished an  account  of  this  discovery,  with  a 
Dissertation  on  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood, 
and  Motion  of  the  Chyle,  in  1651  ;  and  his 
fame,  in  consequence,  speedily  extended 
throughout  Furope,  though  some  denied  the 
truth,  others  the  originality  of  it.  Besides 
his  anatomical  skill,  he  was  a  man  of  con- 
siderablc  acquirements,  aid  became  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences.  He 
is  said,  however  to  have  shortened  his  life 
by  an  unfortunate  attachment  to  spirituous 
liquors,  and  died  in  1674. 

Pecquet'!  duct.     See  Thoracic  duct. 

Pe'cten.     The  puhes,  or  share-bone. 

PECTIN'A'LIS.  (Peclinalis,  sc  mus- 
cvlas;  so  named  from  its  arising  at  the  pec- 
ien,  or  pubes  )  Pectina.us,  of  authors,  and 
Pulio  femoral,  of  Dumas.  This  is  a  small 
flat  muscle,  situated  obliquely  between  the 
pubes  arid  the  little  trochanter,  at  the  upper 
and  anterior  part  of  the  thigh.  It  arises 
broad  and  fleshy  from  all  the  anterior  edge 
of  the  os  pectii.is,  or  pubis,  as  it  is  more 
commonly  called,  as  far  as  its  spine,  and  de- 
scendingobliqueiy  backwards  and  outwards, 
is  inserted  by  a  short  and  broad  tendon, 
into  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  linea 
aspera  of  the  os  ferhoris,  a  little  below 
the  lesser  trochanter.  This  muscle  serves 
to  bend  the  thigh,  by  drawing  it  upwards 
and  inwards,  and  likewise  assists  in  rolling 
it  outwards. 

PEdLNATI  MU  SCULL  (Pectinatns  ; 
from  peclen.a  comb  :  so  named  from  their 
supposed  resemblance.)  The  fasciculated 
muscular  fibres  of  the  right  auricle  of  the 
heart. 

Pectin/e'cs.     See  Peclinalis. 

P  tela  rails.     See  Pcrlurulis  major. 

PKCTORVLIS  MAJOR.  (Musculus 
ptctoralit  ;  from  pectus,  the  breast.)  Pec- 
l  oralis,  of  authors,  and  sterno-costo-clavio- 
humeral,  of  Dumas.  This  is  a  broad,  thick, 
fleshy,  and  radiated  muscle,  situated  imme- 
diately under  the  integuments,  and  covering 
almost  the  whole  anterior  part  of  the 
breast.  Winslow  calls  it  pectorah's  major, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  serratus  anticus, 
which  he  has  named  pettoralis  minor.  It 
arises  from  the  cartilaginous  extremities  of 
the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs,  from  the  last  of 
which  its  tendinous  fibres  descend  over  the 
upper  partfW  the  obliques  externus  and  rec- 
tus abdominis,  helping  to  form  a  part  of  the 
sheath  in  which  the  latter  is  included.  It 
likewise  springs  from  almost  the  whole 
length  of  the  sternum  by  short  tendinous 
fibres,  which  evidently  decussate  those  on 
the  other  side:    and  tendinous  and  fleshv 
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from  more  than  a  third  of  the  anterior  part 
of  the  clavicle.  From  these  origins  the 
fibres  run  in  a  folding  manner  towards  the 
axilla,  and  are  inserted  by  a  broad  tendon 
into  the  os  humeri,  above  the  insertion  of 
the  deltoid  muscle,  and  at  the  outer  side  of 
the  groove  which  lodges  the  tendon  of  the 
long  head  of  the  biceps  some  of  its  fibres 
likewise  extend  into  that  groove  ;  and, 
from  the  lower  part  of  this  tendon,  which  is 
spread  near  two  inches  along  the  os  humeri, 
we  find  it  sending  off  other  fibres,  which 
help  to  form  the  fascia  that  covers  the  mus- 
cles of  the  arm.  It  often  happens  that  that 
part  of  the  pectoralis  which  arises  from  the 
clavicle,  is  separated  from  the  inferior  por- 
tion, so  as  to  appear  like  a  distinct  muscle. 
This  has  induced  Winslow  to  divide  it  into 
parts,  one  of  which  he  calls  the  clavicular, 
and  the  other  the  thoracic  portion.  Some- 
times these  two  portions  are  inserted  by  se- 
parate tendons,  which  cross  one  another  at 
the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  os  humeri, 
the  tendon  of  the  thoracic  portion  being  in- 
serted at  the  outer  edge  of  the  bicipital 
groove,  immediately  behind  the  other.  This 
muscle,  a:id  the  latissimus  dorsi,  form  the 
cavity  of  the  axilla,  or  arm-pit.  The  use 
of  the  pectoralis  is  to  move  the  arm  for- 
wards, or  to  raise  it  obliquely  towards  the 
sternum.  It  likewise  occasionally  assists  in 
moving  the  trunk  upon  the  arm ;  thus,  when 
we  exert  any  efforts  with  the  hand,  as  in 
raising  ourselves  from  off  an  arm-chair,  or 
in  sealing  a  letter,  the  contraction  of  this 
muscle  is  particularly  observable.  To 
these  uses  Haller  adds  that  of  assisting  in 
respiration,  by  raising  the  sternum  and  ribs. 
He  tells  us  he  well  remembers,  that  when 
this  muscle  was  affected  by  rheumatism,  his 
breathing  was  incommoded  :  and  that,  when 
troubled  with  difficulty  of  respiration,  he 
had  often  found  himself  greatly  relieved  by 
raising  and  drawing  back  his  shoulders, 
keeping  his  arms  at  the  same  time  firmly 
fixed.  Winslow,  however,  has  denied  this 
use,  and  Albinus  has  omitted  it,  probably 
because  it  does  not  take  place  in  a  natural 
state. 

PECTOrtA'LIS  MINOR.  Scrratus  anti- 
cus,  of  Albirius.  Douglas  and  Covvper  call 
this  muscle  Serratus  minur  anticus,  and 
Winslow  gives  it  the  name  of  Pectoralis 
minor,  and  Dumas  calls  it  Coslo  coracoi- 
dien.  It  is  a  fleshy  and  pretty  considerable 
muscle,  situated  at  the  anterior  and  lateral 
part  of  the  thorax,  immediately  under  the 
pectoralis  major.  It  arises  from  the  upper 
edges  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ribs, 
near  where  they  join  with  thefr  cartilages 
hy  an  equal  number  of  tendinous  and  fleshy 
digiiations,  which  have  been  compared  to 
the  leeth  of  a  saw,  whence  this  and  some 
other  muscles,  from  their  having  a  similar 
origin,  or  insertion,  have  gotten  the  name 
of  serrali.    From  these  origins  it  becomes 
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thicker  and  narrower  as  it  ascends,  and  i-. 
inserted  by  a  flat  tendon  into  the  upper  part 
of  the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula.  The 
principal  use  of  this  muscle  is  to  draw  the 
scapula  forwards  and  downwards ;  and  when 
that  is  fixed,  it  may  likewise  serve  to  elevate 
the  ribs. 

PECTORALS.  (Medicamenta  pectoralia; 
from  pectus,  the  breast.)  Medicines  that  re- 
lieve disorders  of  the  chest. 

PE'CTUS.  (-oris,  neut.)  The  breast. 
See  Thorax. 

Pectu'sculum.  (Dim.  of  pectus,  the 
breast ;  so  named  from  its  shape.)  The 
metatarsus. 

PEDES  HIPPOCAMPI.  (Pes,  a  foot, 
so  named  from  their  resemblance  to  the  feet 
of  the  hippocampus,  or  sea-horse.)  Two 
columns  at  the  end  of  the  fornix  of  the  brain, 
which  diverge  pesteriorly. 

Pepe'thmps.  (From  mniam,  to  leap.) 
The  motion  which  is  sensible  in  the  arteries 
from  the  impulse  of  the  blood.     The  pulse. 

Pedia'smus.  (From  mftov,  a  field.)  An 
epithet  of  a  species  of  wild  myrrh. 

PEDICULA'RIA.  (From  pediculus,  a 
louse  ;  so  called  from  its  use  in  destroying 
lice.)  The  herb  staves-acre.  See  Delphi- 
nium Staphisagria. 

Pedicula'tio.  Morbus  pedicularis,  pfle/- 
ptacri;.  That  disease  of  the  body  in  which 
lice  are  continually  bred  on  the  skin. 

Pedi'culhs.  (Dim.  of  pes,  a  foot.)  1. 
A  louse,  so  named  from  its  many  small 
feet. 

2.  A  pedicle  or  foot-stalk  of  a  flower,  or 
leaf. 

Pedicus.  See  Extensor  brevis  digitorum 
pedis. 

P  E  D  I  L  U'V  I U  M.  (From  pedes,  the 
feet,  and  lavo,  to  wash.)  A  bath  for  the 
feet. 

Pe'dion.  (From  <wwc,  the  foot.)  The 
sole  of  the  foot. 

Pe'dora.  (From  pes,  afoot.)  The  sor- 
des  of  the  eyes,  ears,  and  feet. 

Peganet.jk'um.  (From  wyctvoy,  rue,  and 
o.oetov,  oil.)     Oil  of  rue. 

Pegane'rum.  (From  <mryavov,  rue.)  A 
plaster  composed  of  rue. 

Pe'ganuji.  (From  <nr»ywu,  to  compress; 
so  called  b<rcau-e,by  its  dryness,  it  conden»es 
the  seed.)     Rue. 

Pe'ge.  (Tinyti,  a  fountain.)  The  internal 
angles  of  the  eyes  are  called  Pegas. 

Pe'lada  A  species  of  baldness,  a  shed- 
ding of  the  hair  from  a  venereal  cause. 

PELA'GRA.  The  disease  called  the  pela- 
gra  does  not  appear  to  have  been  noticed 
by  any  of  our  nosologists.  Indeed,  few  ac- 
counts of  it  have  hitherto  been  published, 
although  the  peculiar  symptoms  with  which 
it  is  attended,  and  the  fatal  consequences 
which  generally  ensue  from  it,  render  it 
equally  curious  and  important.  In  certain 
districts,  as    Milan    and    Padua,    in  Italy, 
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where  it  is  peculiarly  prevalent,  it  is  com- 
puted to  attack  five  inhabitants  out  of  every 
hundred.  The  following  account  of  this 
singular  disease  is  extracted  from  Dr.  Jan- 
sen's  treatise  on  the  subject,  who  had  seen 
the  disease  at  Milan: 

About  the  month  of  March  or  April, 
when  the  season  invites  the  farmers  to  culti- 
vate their  fields,  it  often  happens  that  a 
shining  red  spot  suddenly  arises  on  the  back 
of  the  hand,  resembling  the  common  erysi- 
pelas, but  without  much  itching  or  pain,  or 
irnteed  any  other  particular  inconvenience. 
Both  men  and  women,  girls  and  boys,  are 
equally  subject  to  it.  Sometimes  this  spot 
affects  both  hands,  without  appearing  on 
any  other  part  of  the  body.  Not  uncom- 
monly it  arises  also  on  the  shins,  sometimes 
on  the  neck,  and  now  and  then, though  very 
rarely,  on  the  face.  It  is  sometimes  also 
seen  on  the  breasts  of  women,  where  they 
are  not  covered  by  the  clothes,  but  such 
parts  of  the  body  as  are  not  exposed  to  the 
air  are  very  seldom  affected  ;  nor  has  it 
everbeen  observed  to  attack  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  or  the  sole  of  the  foot.  This  red  spot 
elevates  the  skin  a  little,  producing  nume- 
rous small  tubercles  of  different  colours ; 
the  skin  becomes  dry  and  cracks,  and  the 
epidermis  sometimes  assumes  a  fibrous 
appearance.  At  length  it  falls  off  in  white 
furfuraceous  scales ;  but  the  shining  red- 
ness underneath  still  continues,  and,  in 
some  instances,  remains  through  the  follow- 
ing winter.  In  the  mean  time,  excepting 
(bis  mere  local  affection,  the  health  is  not 
the  least  impaired,  the  patient  performs  all 
his  rural  labours  as  before, enjoys  a  good  ap- 
petite, eats  heartily,  and  digests  well.  The 
bowels  are  generally  relaxed  at  the  very 
commencement  of  the  disease,  and  continue 
so  throughout  its  whole  course.  All  the 
other  excretions  are  as  usual :  and,  in  fe- 
males,lhe  menses  return  at  their  accustomed 
periods,  and  in  the  proper  quantity.  But 
what  is  most  surprising  is,  that  in  the  month 
of  September,  when  the  heat  of  the  summer 
is  over,  in  some  cases  sooner,  in  others 
later,  the  disorder  generally  altogether  dis- 
appears, and  the  skin  resumes  its  natural 
healthy  appearance.  This  change  has  been 
known  to  take  place  as  early  as  the  latter 
end  of  May  or  June,  when  the  disease  has 
only  been  in  its  earliest  stage.  The  pa- 
tients, however,  arc  not  now  to  be  con- 
sidered as  well  ;  the  disease  hides  itself,  but 
is  not  eradicated :  for,  no  sooner  does  the 
following  -pring  return,  but  it  quickly  re- 
appears, and  generally  is  accompanied  with 
severer  symptoms.  The  spot  grows  larger, 
the  skin  becomes  more  unequal  and  hard, 
with  deeper  cracks.  The  patient  now  be- 
gins to  feel  uneasiness  in  the  head,  becomes 
tearful,  dull,  less  capable  of  labour,  and 
much  wearied  with  his  usual  exertions.  He 
is  exceedingly  affected  with  the  changes  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  impatient  both  of  cold 
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and  heat.  Nevertheless,  he  generally  gets 
through  his  ordinary  labour,  with  less  vi- 
gour and  cheerfulness  indeed,  than  former- 
ly, but  still  without  being  obliged  to  take 
to  his  bed  ;  and,  as  he  has  no  fever,  his  ap- 
petite continues  good,  and  the  chylopoietic 
viscera  perform  their  proper  functions. 
When  the  pelagra  has  even  arrived  at  this 
stage,  the  returning  winter,  nevertheless, 
commonly  restores  the  patient  to  apparent 
health  ;  but  the  more  severe  the  symptoms 
have  been,  and  the  deeper  root  the  disease 
has  taken,  the  more  certainly  does  the  re- 
turn of  spring  produce  it  with  additional 
violence,  Sometimes  the  disease  in  the 
skin  disappears,  but  the  other  symptoms  re- 
main notwithstanding.  The  powers  both 
of  the  mind  and  body  now  become  daily 
more  enfeebled ;  peevishness,  watchings, 
vertigo,  and,  at  length,  complete  melan- 
choly, supervene-  Nor  is  there  a  more  dis- 
tressing kind  of  melancholy  any  where  to 
be  seen,  than  takes  place  in  this  disease. 
"  On  entering  the  hospital  at  Legnano," 
says  Dr.  Jansen,  "  I  was  astonished  at  the 
mournful  spectacle  1  beheld,  especially  in 
the  women's  ward.  There  they  all  sat,  in- 
dolent, languid,  with  downcast  looks,  their 
eyes  expressing  distress,  weeping  without 
cause,  and  scarcely  returning  an  answer 
when  spoken  to  ;  so  that  a  person  would 
suppose  himself  to  be  among  fools  and  mad 
people;  and,  indeed,  with  very  good  rea- 
son ;  for  gradually  this  melancholy  increa- 
ses, and  at  length  ends  in  real  mania. 

"  Many,  as  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing  in  this  hospital,  were  covered 
with  a  peculiar  and  characteristic  sweat, 
having  a  very  offensive  smell,  which  I  know 
not  how  better  to  express  than  by  com- 
paring it  to  the  smell  of  mouldy  bread.  A 
person  accustomed  to  see  the  disease  would 
at  once  recognise  it  by  this  single  symp- 
tom. Many  complained  of  a  burning  pain 
at  night  in  the  soles  of  the  feet,  which 
olten  deprived  them  of  sleep.  Some  with 
double  vision  ;  others  with  fatuity;  others 
with  visceral  obstructions  ;  others  with  ad- 
ditional symptoms.  Nevertheless,  fever 
still  keeps  off,  the  appetite  is  unimpaired, 
and  the  secretions  are  regularly  carried 
on.  But  the  disease  goes  on  increasing, 
the  nerves  are  more  debilitated,  the  legs 
and  thighs  lose  the  power  of  motion, 
stupor  or  delirium  comes  on,  and  the 
melancholy  terminates  in  confirmed  mania. 
In  the  hospital  at  Legnano,  I  saw  both  men 
and  women  in  this  maniacal  state.  Some 
lay  quiet ;  others  were  raving,  and  obliged 
to  be  tied  down  to  the  bed,  to  prevent 
them  from  doing  mischief  to  themselves 
and  others.  In  almost  all  these,  the  pulse 
was  small,  slow,  and  without  any  charac- 
ter of  fever.  One  woman  appeared  to 
have  a  slight  degree  of  furor  uterinus  ;  for, 
at  the  sight  of  men,  she  became  merry, 
smiled,  offered  kisses,  and  by  her  gesture-- 
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desired  them  to  come  towards  her.     Some 
were  occupied  in  constant  prayers  ;  some 
pleased  themselves  with  laughter,and  others 
with   other  things.     But  it  was  remarkable, 
that  all  who  were    in  this  stage   of  the  dis- 
ease,   had  a  strong    propensity    to  drown 
themselves.  They  now  begin  to  grow  ema- 
ciated, and  the  delirium   is  often  followed 
by  a  species  of  tabes.     A  colliquative  diar- 
rhoea comes  on,    which    no    remedy    can 
stop,  as  also  has  been   observed  in    nostal- 
gia.    Sometimes,  in  the  pelagra,  the  diar- 
rhoea  comes  on   before  the  delirium,  and 
the  delirium  and    stupor    mutually    inter- 
change   with    each    other.      The  appetite 
oflen  suddenly  failed,  so  that  the  sick  will 
sometimes    go    for    near  a  week    without 
tasting  food.     Not  uncommonly  it  returns 
as  suddenly,  so  that  they  eagerly  devoured 
whatever  was  offered  them,  and  this  even 
at  times  when  they  are  horribly  convulsed. 
The  convulsions  with   which  they  are  at- 
tacked, are  most  shocking  to  see,  and  are 
of  almost  every  kind,  catalepsy  excepted, 
which  has  been    described    by   writers.     I 
saw  one  girl  in  bed,  who   was   violently 
distorted  by  opisthotonos  every  time    she 
attempted  to  rise.     Some  are  seized  with 
emprosthotonos ;    and   others    with   other 
species  of    tetanus.       At  length,    syncope 
and  death  close  the  tragedy,  often  without 
any  symptom  of  fever  occurring  through 
the  whole  course  of  the  disease.     The  first 
stage  of  the    pelagra,    in  which    the  local 
affection  only  takes   place,  Dr.  Jansen  ob- 
serves, continues  in  some  instances  for  a 
great  length  of  time  ;  persons  being  occa- 
sionally met  with  jn  whom  it  has  lasted  six 
or  eight,  or  even  fifteen  years,  disappear- 
ing regularly  every  winter,  and   returning 
again  in  the  spring.      This  occasions  some 
of  the  inhabitants  to  pay  little  attention  to 
it;  although,  in  other  cases,  it  reaches  its 
greatest   height  after  the   second  or  third 
attack.     It  appears  that  this  disease  is  not 
infectious,  and  that   the  causes  producing 
it  are  yet  unascertained.     It  has  been  sup- 
posed by  some  to  arise  from  the   heat  of 
the  sun's  rays ;  and  hence   it  is  now   and 
then  called  mal  de  sole  :  but  this  does  not 
produce  any  similar  disease  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  where  it  is  in  an  equal  or  even 
much  greater  degree  than  at  Milan  ;  no 
disease  in  any  respect  resembling  it,  having 
hitherto    been    noticed    in    such    regions, 
exceot   the   lepra  asturiensis  described  by 
Thie'ry,  and  after  him  by  Sauvages.       In 
this,  a  tremor  of  the  bead  and  trunk  of  the 
body  takes  places,  which  does  not  happen 
in  the  pelagra.     This,  however,  is  the  prin- 
cipal difference  in  the  two  diseases. 

Pela'rium.    (From  7r»>.oc,  mud  ;  so  call 
cd  from  its  muddy  consistence.)      A  colly- 

rium.  r 

PELECA'Nin.      (From   mx^.m,  to  perlo- 

rate.) 

1.  The  peliran 


•2.  An  instrument  to  draw  teetli  :  so 
named  from  its  curvature  at  the  end  resem- 
bling the  beak  of  a  pelican. 

Peleci'num.  (From  muxw;,  a  hatchet, 
so  called  because  its  seeds  are  shaped 
like  a  two-edged  hatchet.)  The  hatchet- 
vetch. 

Pei.io'ma.  (From  rsxoc,  black.)  An 
ecchymosis  when  of  a  livid  colour. 

Pellitory,  baslard.  See  Achillea  ptar- 
mica. 

Pellitory  of  Spain.  See  Ant  hernia  pyre- 
thrttm. 

Pellitory,  wall.     See  Parielaria. 

Pe'lma.  (From  <nrexa>,  to  move  forwards.) 
The  sole  of  the  foot,  or  a  sock  adapted  to 
the  sole  of  thi  ioot. 

Pelta'is  cartij.a'go.  (From  pella,  a 
buckler;  so  called  from  its  shape.)  The 
scuttform  cartilage  of  the  larynx. 

F  E  L  V  1  C      L  I  G  A  M  E  N  T  S.      The 
articulation  of  the  os  sacrum  with  the  last 
lumbar  vertebra,  and  with  the  ossa  innomi- 
nata,  is  strengthened  by  means  of  a  strong 
transverse  ligament,  which  passes  from  the 
extremity  and    lower  edge  of  (he  last  lum- 
bar vertebra,  to  the  posterior  and  internal 
surface   of  the  spine  of  the  ilium.     Other 
ligaments  are   extended   posteriorly    from 
the  os  sacrum  to  the  ossa  ilia  on  each  side, 
and,    from    the  direction   of  their    fibres, 
may  be  called  the  lateral  ligaments.     Be- 
sides these,  there  are   many  shorter  liga- 
mentous fibres,   which  are  seen   stretched 
from  the  whole  circumference  of  the   arti- 
culating surfaces  of  these  two  bones.     But 
the  most  remarkable  ligaments  of  the  pel- 
vis are  the   two   sacro-ischiatic  ligaments, 
which  are  placed  towards  the  posterior  and 
inferior  part  of  the  pelvis.     One  of  these 
may  be  called  the  greater,  and   the   other 
the  lesser,  sacro-ischiatic   ligament.     The 
first  of  these   is  attached  to  the  pesterior 
edge  of  the  os  sacrum,  to  the  tuberosity 
of  the  ilium,  and  to  the  first  of  the  three 
divisions  of  the   os  coccygis.      Its   other 
extremity  is   inserted   into  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium.     At 
its     upper     part    it    is     of    considerable 
breadth,  after  which  it  becomes  narrower, 
but  expands  again  before  its  insertion  into 
the  ischium,  and  extending  along  the  tu- 
berosity of  that  bone   to  the  lower  branch 
of  the  os  pubis,  where   it  terminates  in  a 
point,  forms  a  kind  of  falx,  one  end  of 
which  is  loose,  while   the  other  is  fixed  to 
the  bone.    The  lesser  sacro-ischiatic  liga- 
ment is  somewhat  thicker  than  the  former, 
and  is  placed   obliquely  before  it.     It  ex- 
tends  from   the  transverse  process   of  the 
os  sacrum,  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  spine 
of  the  ilium,  on  each  side,  to  the  spine  of 
the  ischium.    These  two  ligaments  not  only 
serve  to  strengthen  the  articulation  of  the 
ossa  innominata  with  the  os  sacrum,  but  to 
suppor:   .      ..eight  of  the  viscera  contained 
in   the  pelvis,  the  back  and  lower  part  of 
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ivfaicb  is  closed  by  these  ligaments      The 

posterior  and  external  surface  of  the  greater 
ligament  likewise  serves  for  the  attach- 
ment of  some  portions  of  the  gluteus  maxi- 
mus  and  gemini  muscles.  The  symphisis 
pubis  is  strengthened  internally  by  a  trans- 
verse ligament,  some  of  the  libies  of  which 
are  extended  to  the  obturator  ligament. 

PE'LVIS.  (From  sr&a?,  a  basin, 
because  it  is  shaped  like  a  basin  used 
in  former  times.)  The  cavity  below  the 
belly.  The  pelvis  consists,  in  the  child, 
of  many  pieces,  but  in  the  adult,  it  is 
formed  of  four  bones,  of  the  os  sacrum 
behind,  the  ossa  innominata  on  either 
side,  and  the  os  coccygis  below.  6ee 
Sacrum,  fmwnvnalum  Os,  and  Coccygis  Os. 
It  is  wide  and  expanded  at  its  upper  part, 
and  contracted  at  its  inferior  aperture. 
The  upper  part  of  the  pelvis,  properly  so 
called,  is  bounded  by  an  oval  ring,  which 
parts  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  from  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen.  This  circle  is  de- 
nominated the  brim  of  the  pelvis ;  it  is 
formed  by  a  continued  and  prominent  line 
along  the  upper  part  of  the  sacrum,  the 
middle  of  the  ilium,  and  the  upper  part,  or 
crest,  of  the  os  pubis.  This  circle  of  the 
brim  supports  the  impregnated  womb, 
keeps  it  up  against  the  pressure  of  labour 
paius;  and  sometimes  this  line  has  been 
"  as  sharp  as  a  paper-folder,  and  has  cut 
across  the  segment  of  the  womb  ;"  and  so, 
by  separating  the  womb  from  the  vagina, 
lias  rendered  delivery  impossible  ;  and  the 
child  eScapinginto  the  abdomen, the  woman 
has  died.  The  lower  part  of  the  pelvis  is 
denominated  the  outlet.  It  is  composed 
by  the  arch  of  the  ossa  pubis,  and  by  the 
sciatic  ligaments,  it  is  wide  and  dilatable, 
to  permit  the  delivery  of  the  child ;  but 
being  sometimes  loo  wide,  it  permits  the 
child's  head  to  press  so  suddenly,  and  with 
such  violence  upon  the  soft  parts,  that  the 
perineum  is  torn. 

The  marks  of  the  female  skeleton  have 
been  sought  for  in  the  skull,  as  in  the 
continuation  of  the  sagittal  suture  ;  but  the 
truest  marks  are  those  which  relate  to  that 
great  function  by  which  chiefly  the  sexes 
are  distinguished  ;  for  while  the  male  pel- 
vis is  large  and  strong,  with  a  small  cavity, 
narrow  openings,  and  bones  of  greater 
strength;  the  female  pelvis  is  very  shallow 
and  wide,  with  a  large  cavity  and  slender 
bones:  and  with  every  peculiarity  which 
may  conduce  to  the  easy  passage  of  the 
child. 

The  office  of  the  pelvis  is  to  give  a  steady 
bearing  to  the  trunk,  and  to  connect  it 
with  the  lower  extremities,  by  a  sure  and 
firm  joining,  to  form  the  centre  of  all  the 
great  motions  of  the  body,  to  contain  the 
internal  organs  of  generation,  the  urinary 
bladder,  the  rectum,  and  occasionally  part 
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of  the  small   intestines,  and  to   give  sup- 
port to  the  gravid  uterus. 

Pelvis  au'rium.  The  cochlea  in  the 
ear. 

Pe'lvis  ce'rebhi.  The  infundibulum  in 
the  brain. 

Pemphigo'des.  (From  tstm^i'^,  a  blast 
of  wind.)  A  fever  distinguished  by  flatu- 
lencies and  inflations,  in  which  a  sort  of 
aerial  vapour  was  said  to  pass  through  the 
skin. 

PEMPHIGUS.  (From  mft.^%,  a  bub- 
ble, or  vesicle.)  Febris  bullosa.  Exanthe- 
mata serosa.  Morta.  Pemphigus  hetveti- 
cas.  Pemphigus  major.  Pemphigus  minor. 
The  vesicular  fever.  A  fever  attended  by 
successive  eruptions  of  vesicles  about  the 
size  of  almonds,  which  arc  filled  with  a  yel  • 
lowish  serum,  and  in  three  or  four  days  sub- 
side, the  fever  may  be  either  synccha  or 
typhus.  It  is  a  genus  of  disease  in  the  Class 
Pyrexicc,  and  Order  Exanthemata,  of  Cullen. 
The  latest  writers  on  this  disease  contend, 
that  it  is  sometimes  acute  and  sometimes  a 
chronic  affection  ;  that  the  former-is  con- 
stantly attended  with  fever,  the  latter  is  con- 
stantly without ;  that  in  neither  case  is  it  an 
acrimonious  or  contagious  matter  thrown 
out  by  the  constitution,  but  pure  serum  se- 
creted by  the  cutaneous  exhalcnt  arteries. 
So  rare  was  this  disease  when  Dr.  Cullen 
wrote,  that  he  never  saw  it  but  once,  in  a 
case  which  was  shown  to  him  by  Dr.  Home 
Dr.  David  stuart,  then  physician  to  the 
hospital  at  Aberdeen,  published  an  ac- 
count of  it  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical 
Commentaries.  '  The  patient  was  a  pri- 
vate soldier  of  the  seventy-third  regiment, 
aged  eighteen,  formerly  a  pedler,  and 
naturally  of  a  healthy  constitution.  About 
twenty  days  before  he  had  been  seized  with 
the  measles,  when  in  the  country  ;  and  in 
marching  to  town,  on  the  second  day  of 
their  eruption,  he  was  exposed  to  cold  ; 
upon  which  they  suddenly  disappeared. 
On  his  arrival  at  Aberdeen,  he  was  quar- 
tered in  a  damp  under-ground  apartment. 
He  then  complained  of  sickness  at  stomach, 
great  oppression  about  the  pra?cordia,  head- 
ach,  lassitude,  and  weariness  on  the  least 
exertion,  with  stiffness  and  rigidity  of  his 
knees  and  other  joints.  He  had  been  pur- 
ged wilh  but  little  benefit.  About  ten  days 
before,  he  observed  on  the  inside  of  his 
thighs,  a  number  of  very  small,  distinct, 
red  spots,  a  little  elevated  above  the  surface 
of  the  skin,  and  much  resembling  the  first 
appearance  of  the  smallpox.  This  eruption 
gradually  spread  itself  over  his  whole  body, 
and  the  pustules  continued  every  day  to  in- 
crease in  size. 

Upon  being  received  into  the  hospital,  he 
complained  of  headach,  sickness  at  sto- 
mach,oppression  about  the  praecordia, thirst, 
sore  throat,  with  difficulty  of  swallowing; 
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his  tongue  was  foul,  his  skin  felt  hot  and 
feverish:  pulse  from  110 to  120,  rather  de- 
pressed; belly  costive,  eyes  dull  and  languid, 
but  without  delirium.    The  whole  surface 
of  the  skin  was  interspersed  with  vesicles,  or 
phlyctaenaj,  of  the  size  of  an  ordinary  wal- 
nut; many  of  them  were  larger,  especially 
on  the  arms  and  breast.     In  the  interstices, 
between  the  vesicles,  the  appearance  oi  the 
skin  was  natural,  nor  was  there  any  rt 
round  their  base  ;  the  distance  from  one  to 
another  was  from  half  an   inch  to  a  hand- 
breadth  or  more.  In  some  places  two  or  three 
were  joined  together,  like  the  pustules  in  the 
confluent  smallpox.  A  few  vesicles  had  hurst 
of  themselves,  and  formed  a  whitish  scab,  or 
crust.     These  were  mostly  on  the  neck  and 
face;  others  showed  a  tolerable  laudable 
pus.     However,  by  far  the  greatest  number 
were  perfectly  entire,  turgid,  and  of  a  bluish 
colour.     Upon  opening  them,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  cuticle  elevated  above  the  cu- 
tis,  and  distended  with   a  thin,  yellowish, 
semipellucid  serum, formed  this  appearance. 
Nor  was  the  surface  of  the  cutis  ulcerated, 
or  livid;  but  of  a  red,  llorid  colour,  us  when 
the  cuticle  is  separated  by  a  blister,  or  super- 
ficial burning.      No  other  person  laboured 
under  a  similar  disease,  either  in  the  part  of 
the  county  from  which  he  came,  or  where 
he  resided,  in  Aberdeen. 

Since  the  publication  of  this  case  of  pem- 
phigus, by  Dr.  Stuart,  observations  on  this 
disease  have  been  published  by  Dr.  Dick- 
son, of  Dublin,  by  Mr.  Gaitsk'ell  and  Mr 
Upton,  in  the  Mem.  of  the  Medical  Society 
of  London.  Some  subsequent  observations 
on  pemphigus  were  published  in  the  Lon- 
don Med.  Journal,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Christie. 
From  a  case  which  Mr.  Christie  describes, 
he  is  disposed  to  agree  with  Dr.  Dickson,  in 
thinking  that  sometimes,  at  least,  pemphigus 
is  not  contagious.  He  remarks,  however, 
irhattheperaphigusdescribed  by  some  foreign 
writers  was  extremely  infectious  ;  circum- 
stances which,  he  thinks,  may  lead  to  a  divi- 
sion of  the  disease  inio  two  species,  the  pem- 


and  Arabia  in  small  grains  of  a  pale  yei; 
colour,  having  also  sometimes  mixed  with 
them  a  few  of  a  deep  red  colour.  Its  taste 
is  bitter,  but  followed  with  some  degree  ot 
sweetness.  It  has  been  chiefly  used  for  ex- 
ternal purposes,  and.  as  its  name  import! . 
has  been  thought  to  agglutinate  wound 
and  ulcers;  but  this  opinion  now  no  longer 
exists. 

Penetra'jntia.  (From  penclro,  to  pierce 
through.)  Medicines  which  pass  through  the 
pores  and  stimulate. 

Pennicilliform.  (Penicilliformis ;  from 
penicillum,  a  pencil,  and  forma,  likeness.) 
Resembling  a  painter's  pencil. 

PENICI'LLUS.  (Pencillum.  Dim 
of  peniculum,  a  brush.)  1.  A  tent  O! 
pledget. 

2.  The  secreting  extremities  of  the  vena 
porta;  are  called  poiicilli.     See  Liver. 

Peniihum.  A  kind  of  clarified  sugar, 
with  a  mixture  of  starch,  made  up  into 
small  rolls.  I  he  confectioners  call  it  barley- 
sugar. 

Pf.ni'dicm  sacchara'tum.  See  Penidium. 
PE'NIS.  (A  pendendo,  from  its  hang- 
ing down.)  Mcmbrum  virile.  The  cylindri- 
cal part  that  hangs  down,  under  the  mons 
veneris,  before  the  scrotum  of  males.  It  is 
divided  by  anatomists  into  the  root,  body, 
and  head,  called  the  glaris  penis.  It  is  com- 
posed of  common  integuments,  two  corpora 
cavernosa,  and  one  corpus  spongiosum, 
which  surrounds  a  canal,  the  urethra,  that 
proceeds  from  the  bladder  to  the  apex  of 
the  penis,  where  it  opens  by  the  meatus  uri- 
narius.  See  Urethra.  The  fold  of  (he  skin 
that  covers  the  glans  penis  is  termed  the 
prepuce.  The  arteries  of  the  penis  are  from 
the  hypogastric  and  ischialic.  The  vein  of 
the  penis,  vena  magna  ipsius  penis,  empties 
itself  into  the  hypogastric  vein.  The  ab- 
sorbents  of  this  organ  are  very  numerous, 
and  run  under  the  common  integuments  to 
the  inguinal  glands:  absorbents  also  are 
found  in  great  plenty  in  the  urethra.  The 
elands  of  the  penis  are,  Cowper's  glands 


phigus   simplex  and   complicalus,   both  ot     the  prostate,  muciparous,  and  odoriferous 
which,  but  especially  the  last,  seem  to  \ 
much  with  respect  to  mildness  and  malignity. 
Pe'mphigds  ma'jop.     A  title  under  which 


pemphigus  is  spoken  of  by  Salvages,  who 
defines 'it  an  eruption  of  pblyctsenae,  about 
the  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  filled  with  a  thin 
yellow  serum. 

Pe'mfhicus  mi'kob.  In  this  species  the 
vesicles  are  no  larger  than  garden-peas. 

Fe'mfhis.    A  species  of  Lylkrum. 

PEiirT.^'cs.  (From  -a^trTOS,  the  fifth.) 
An  ague,  the  paroxysm  of  which  returns 
every  fifth  day. 

Pen^e'a.     A  species  of  Poly 

Pen.e'a  mucrona'ta.      The    systematic 


glands.  The  nerves  of  the  penis  are  branch 
es  of  the  sacral  and  ischiatic. 

Pe'nis  cerebri.     The  pineal  gland. 

Pe'nis  ere'ctor.     See  Erector  penis. 

Pe'nis  mui.lie'bris.     See  Clitoris. 

Pennyroyal.     See  Mentha  pulegium. 

Pennyroyal,  hart's.  See  Mentha  cer 
vina. 

Pestada'ctylon.  (From  matt,  five, 
and  faxruxo;,  a  finger;  so  called,  because 
it  lias  five  leaves  upon  each  stalk,  like  the 
fingers  upon  the  hand.)  The  herb  cinque 
foil  ;  also  a  name  for  the  ricinus,  the  fruit 
of  which  resembles  a  hand 

my'rum.       (From  tamtt,   five,  and 


jiauio  of  the  plant  which  is  said  to  afford  the     pvpw,  ointment.)  An  ointment  coflipo 
sarcocolla.       Thi  »:Pe*si8     five  ingredient 
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Pentaneu'rok.  (From  -mm,  iive,  and 
vtufot,  a  string ;  so  called,  because  it  has 
five-ribbed  leaves.)    Ribwort. 

Pentapha'rmacon.  (From  ^svts,  five, 
and  futffjtxxov.,  remedium,  remedy.)  Any 
medicine  consisting  of  five  ingredients. 

Pentaphylloi'des.  (From  wtvroKpuKhov, 
cinquetoil,  and  «<Toc,  likeness  ;  so  called  from 
its  resemblance  to  cinquefoil.)  Barren  straw- 
berry 

Pextaphv'llum.  (From  <snyn,  five,  and 
fi/A^ov,  a  leaf;  so  named,  because  it  has 
five  leaves  on  each  stalk.)  See  Poltntilla 
reptans. 

Pentapleu'rcm.  The  same  as  penta- 
neuron. 

Penta'tomum.  (From  mewe,  five,  and 
tSjMvcd,  to  cut;  so  called  because  its  leaves 
are  divided  into  five  segments.)  Cinque- 
foil. 

Pento'robus.      (From    -owe,   five,  and 
opcCoc-  the  wood  pea;  so  called  because  it 
has  five  seeds  resembling  the  wood-pea.) 
The  herb  peony. 
Peonu,  common.     See  P&onia. 
Pepa'nsis.     (From  <ors»-«uv»,  to  concoct.) 
Pepasmus.    The  maturation  or  concoction 
of  humours. 
Pepa'smos.     The  same  as  pepansis. 
Pepa'stica.     (From  wanttvu,  to  concoct.) 
Digestive  medicines. 

Pe'pita  nux.     Jgnatius's  bean. 
Fe'plion.        (From    <b)-ot*o?,   the    herb 
devil's-milk ;    so  called    from    its    resem- 
blance.)    Peplos.   Wild  parsley. 

Pe'po.      (From  <an7rra>,  to  ripen.)      See 
Cucurbita 
Pepper,  black.     See  Piper  nigrum. 
Pepper,  Guinea.     See  Capsicum. 
Pepper,  Jamaica.     See  Myrtus  Pimenla. 
Pepper,  long.    See  Piper  longum 
Pepper,  pnorman's.     See  Polygonum  Hy- 
iropipct. 

Pepper,  wall-     See  lllecebra. 
Pepper,  water.     See   Polygonum   Hydro- 
piper. 

Pepper,  white.    See  Piper  Jtigrum. 
Peppermint.     See  Mentha  piperita. 
Pepperwort.     See  Lepidium. 
Pe'pticos.       (From    >&tzra>,    to    ripen.) 
Such  a  thing  as  promotes  digestion,  or  is 
digestive. 

Peracute.  Very  sharp.  Diseases  are 
thus  called  when  greatly  inflamed  or  aggra- 
vated beyond  measure. 

Pekcgpier.  Parsley-piert,  or  parsley- 
breakstone. 

PERCIVAL,  Thomas,  was  born  at  War- 
lington  in  1740  He  studied  for  three 
years,  with  great  assiduity,  at  Edinburgh  ; 
then  came  to  London,  and  was  chosen  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society ;  after  which 
he  visited  different  places  on  the  Continent, 
and  took  his  degree  at  Leyden.  In  1767, 
he  settled  at  Manchester,  and  continued 
'here  till  the  period  of  his  death,  in  1804, 


in  the  unremitting  exercise  of  his  Medical 
duties.  Dr.  Percival  possessed,  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  those  moral  and  intellectual 
endowments,  which  are  calculated  to  form  a 
distinguished  physician.  He  has  been  well 
characterized  as  an  author  without  vanity,  a 
philosopher  without  pride,  a  scholar  without 
pedantry,  and  a  Christian  without  guile. 
His  earlier  inquiries  were  directed  to  medi- 
cal, chemical,  and  philosophical  subjects, 
which  he  pursued  with  great  judgment:. 
combining  the  cautious  but  assiduous  use  of 
experiment,  with  scientific  observation,  and 
much  literary  research.  His  papers  were 
published  collectively,  under  (he  title  of 
"  Essays,  Medical  and  Experimental,"  in 
three  volumes  ;  which  have  passed  through 
many  editions,  and  obtained  him  consider- 
able reputation.  His  subsequentpublications 
were  of  a  moral  nature,  and  originally  con- 
ceived for  the  improvement  of  his  children. 
But  his  last  work, entitled  -'Medical  Ethics," 
which  appeared  in  1803,  is  adapted  for  the 
use  of  the  profession,  and  will  form  a  lasting 
monument  of  his  integrity  and  wisdom.  He 
contributed  also  numerous  papers  on  various 
subjects  to  the  memoirs  of  the  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Soeietyof  Manchester,  which 
he  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  esta- 
blishing,and  which  did  not  cease  to  manifest 
its  grateful  sense  of  his  merits  by  the  conti- 
nued appointment  of  him  to  the  presidency. 

Percolation.  {Percolaiio,  straining 
through  ;  from  per,  through,  and  colo,  to 
strain.)  It  is  generally  applied  to  animal 
secretion,  from  the  office  of  the  glands  be- 
ing thought  to  resemble  that  of  a  strainer, 
in  transmitting  the  liquors  that  pass  through 
them. 

Perde'tum.  In  Paracelsus  it  is  the  root 
of  skirret. 

Perennial  worm-grass.     See  Spigelia. 

Perete'rion.  (From  'nnpace,  to  dig 
through.)  The  perforating  part  of  the 
trepan. 

Perdi'cium.  (From  mnpS'i^,  a  partridge  ; 
so  called  because  partridges  were  said  to 
feed  upon  it.)     Pellitory  of  the  wall. 

Perfolia'ta.  (From  per,  and  folium,  so 
called  because  the  leaves  surround  the  stem, 
like  those  of  a  cabbage.)     See  Bupleurum. 

Pe'rforans.  See  Flexor  profundus  per- 
forans. 

Pe'rforans,  seu  fle'xor  profu'ndus. 
See  Flexor  longus  digitorum  pedis  profun- 
dus perforans. 

Pe'rforans  seu  fle'xor  te'rtii  inter 
no'dii  digito'rum  pe'dis.  See  Flexor  lon- 
gus digitorum  pedis  profundus  perforans. 

Pe'rforans  vu'lgo  profu'ndus.  See 
Flexor  profundus  perforans. 

Perfora'ta.  (From  perforo,  to  pierce 
through  ;  so  called  because  its  leaves  are 
full  of  holes.)     See  Hypericum. 

Perfora'tus.  See  Flexor  brevis  digilorum 
pedis,  and  Fkr.nr  sublimit  perforatus 
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Perfora'tus,  seu  fle'xor  secb'ndi  tk- 
terno'dii  digito'rdm  pe'dis.  See  Flexor 
brcvis  digitorum  pedis  perforatus  sublimis. 

Peria'mma.  (From  nntpmnrro,  to  bang 
round.)  An  amulet,  or  charm,  which  was 
hung  round  the  neck  to  prevent  infection. 

PERIBLETSIS.  (From  <&i?iG\i-xra>,  to 
stare  about.)  That  kind  of  wild  look  which 
is  observed  in  dr liiious  persons. 

Peri'bole.  (From  ^ipiSaAKw,  to  sur- 
round.) Sometimes  it  signifies  the  dress  of 
a  person  ;  at  others  a  translation  of  the  mor- 
bific humours  to  the  surface  of  the  body. 

PERIBRO'SIS.  An  ulceration,  or  ero- 
sion, at  the  corners  or  uniting  parts  of  the 
eyelids.  This  disorder  most  frequently  af- 
fects the  internal  commissure  of  the  eyelids. 
The  species  are,  1.  Peribrosis,  from  the  acri- 
mony of  the  tears,  as  may  be  observed  in 
the  epiphora.  2.  Peribrosis,  from  an  aegy- 
lops,  which  sometimes  extends  to  the  com- 
missure of  the  eyelids. 

P  E  R  I  C  A  R  D  IT  I S.  (From  urtpiHagfiov, 
the  pericardium.)  Inflammation  of  the  pe- 
ricardium.    See  Carditis. 

PERICA'RDIUM.  (From  ««/>/,  about, 
and  xapo*!*,  the  heart.)  The  membranous 
bag  that  surrounds  the  heart.  Its  use  is  to 
secrete  and  contain  the  vapour  of  the  peri- 
cardium, which  lubricates  the  heart,  and 
thus  preserves  it  from  concreting  with  the 
pericardium. 

Perica'rpia.  (From  <a-ipi,  about,  and 
carpus,  the  wrist.)  Are  medicines  that  are 
applied  to  the  wrist. 

Pericne'mia.  (From  <anpi,  about,  and 
*wf/w»,  the  tibia.)  The  parts  about  the 
tibia. 

PERICHONDRIUM.  (From  <mpi, 
about,  and  %ov<Spos,  a  cartilage.)  The  mem- 
brane that  covers  a  cartilage. 

Perjcfiri'sis.  (From  vrtft,  about,  and  yj,ia>, 
to  anoint.)     A  liniment. 

Pf.richri'sta.  (From  sra<,  around,  and 
yjim.to  anoint.)  Any  medicines  with  which 
the  eyelids  are  anointed,  in  an  ophthalmia. 

Pkricla,'sis.  (From  rript,  about,  and  kkom, 
to  break.)  It  is  a  term  used  by  Galen  for 
such  a  fracture  of  the  bone  as  quite  divides 
it,  and  forces  it  through  the  flesh  into  sight. 
Or  a  fracture  with  a  great  wound,  wherein 
the  bone  is  laid  bare. 

Periclv'menum.  (From  rnpuMfa,  to  roll 
round  ;  so  called  because  it  twists  itself 
round  whatever  is  near  it.)  The  honey- 
suckle, or  woodbine. 

PERICRANIUM.  (From  irtpt,  about, 
and  x/>*v/ov,  the  cranium.)  The  membrane 
that  is  closely  connected  to  the  bones  of  the 
bead. 

Peride'smica.  (From  mpi,  about,  and 
itvfAit,  a  ligature.)  Applied  to  an  ischuria, 
or  suppression  of  urine,  from  stricture  in  the 
urethra. 

Peri'dromos.  (From  vrtpi,  about,  and 
typo!,  a  course.)  The  extreme  circumfe- 
rence of  Ihe  hairs  of  the  heads 


Perif.  roia.  Utpie^yia.  Is  any  needles.* 
caution  or  trouble  in  an  operation,  as  jrfj*- 
fgyos  is  one  who  despatches  it  with  unne- 
cessary circumstances  ;  both  the  terms  are 
met  with  in  Hippocrates,  and  others  of  the 
Greek  writers. 

Perieste'cos.  (From  myimut,  to  sur- 
round, or  to  guard.)  An  epithet  for  diseases, 
signs,  or  symptoms,  importing  their  being 
salutary,  and  that  they  prognosticate  the 
recovery  of  the  patient. 

Peri'graphe.  (From  7nerygtt$u,  to  cir- 
cumscribe.) An  inaccurate  description,  or 
delineation.  In  Vesalius,  perigraphe  sig- 
nifies certain  white  lines  and  impressions, 
observable  in  the  musculus  rectus  of  the 
abdomen. 

Pe'rin.)  From  aregat,  a  bag.  A  testicle. 
Some  explain  it  the  l'erinecum  ;  others  say 
it  is  the  Jinus. 

Perineocele.  (From  myvatov,  the  peri- 
neum, and  xnKn,  a  rupture.)  A  rupture  in 
the  perinaeum. 

PERIJNyE'UM.  (From  mgmm,  to  flow 
round,  because  that  part  is  generally  moist.) 
The  space  between  the  anus  and  organs  of 
generation. 

Perin/e'us  transve'rsus.  See  Transver- 
sa! perineti. 

Periny'ctides.  (From  *£§/,  and  vv%,  the 
night.)  Little  swellings  like  nipples;  or,  as 
others  relate,  pustules,  or  pimple3,  which 
break  out  in  the  night. 

PERIOD  i  EUM.  (From  «g»,  about,  and 
cresv,  a  bone.)  The  membrane  v\  hich  invests 
the  external  surface  of  all  the  bones,  except 
the  crowns  of  the  teeth.  It  is  of  a  fibrous 
texture,  and  well  supplied  with  arteries, 
veins,  nerves,  and  absorbents.  It  is  called 
pericranium,  on  the  cranium  ;  periorbita,  on 
the  orbits  ;  perichondrium,  when  it  covers 
cartilage  ;  and  peridesmium,  when  it  covers 
ligament.  Its  use  appears  to  be  to  distri- 
bute the  vessels  on  the  external  surfaces  of 
bones. 

Periphijio'sis.     See  Phimosis. 
Peripneumonia.     See  Pneumonia. 
PERIPNEUMONIA.     (From   mgt,  and 
-rvi-jfAoiv,  the  lung.)     Pcripneuraony,  or  in- 
flammation of    the  lungs.)     See  Pneumo- 
nia. 

PERIPNEUMONIA  NO'THA.  Bastard 
or  spurious  peripneumony.  Practitioners, 
it  would  appear,  do  not  all  affix  this  name 
to  the  same  disease ;  some  affirming  it 
to  be  a  rheumatic  affection  of  the  respi- 
ratory muscles,  while  olhers  consider  it 
as  a  mild  peripneumony.  It  is  charac- 
terized by  difficulty  of  breathing,  great  op- 
pression Ht  the  chest,  with  obscure  pains, 
coughs,  and  occasionally  an  expectoration. 
Spurious  peripneumony  is  sometimes  so 
slight  as  to  resemble  only  a  violent  catarrh  ; 
and,  after  the  employment  of  a  few  proper 
remedies,  goes  off  by  a  free  and  copious 
expectoration;  but  sometimes  the  symptoms 
rim    high,   and  an  effusion  of   serum  into 
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'■he  bronchia  takes  place,  Which  destroys 
the  patient. 

Peripye'ma.  (From  -ars/x,  about,  and 
oi/cv,  pus.)  It  is  a  collection  of  matter 
about  any  part,  as  round  a  tooth  in  tbe 
gums 

Ff.rirrhe'xis.  (From  lanpt,  about,  and 
fMyvvpt.  to  break.)  A  breaking  off,  or  a 
separation  round  about,  either  of  corrupted 
bones  or  dead  flesh 

Pkrirrhoe'a.  (From  mptppuo,  to  flow 
about.)  It  is  a  reflux  of  humours  (rem  the 
habit  of  the  body  into  any  of  the  larger 
emunctories  for  its  excretion,  as  in  an  hy- 
dropsical  case,  of  water  upon  the  bowels  or 
kidneys,  where  it  passes  away  by  urine,  or 
stool. 

Pf.riscvpiu'smus.  (From  <a«/>/,  about, 
and  wpos,  gibbous.)  .n  incision  made 
across  the  forehead,  or  from  one  temple  to 
another,  over  the  upper  part  of  the  os 
froi.tis.  over  the  coronary  suture.  It  was 
formerly  used  when  a  considerable  in- 
flammation or  defluxion  in  the  eyes  at- 
tended. 

PERISTALTIC  MOTION.  {Perislal- 
ticus  ;  from  >&tfns-i\\ai,  to  contract.)  The 
vermicular  motion  of  the  intestines,  by 
which  they  contract  and  propel  their  con- 
tents. A  similar  motion  takes  place  in  the 
Fallopian  tubes,  after  conception,  by  means 
of  which  the  ovum  is  translated  from  the 
ovarium  into  the  uterus. 

Peristaphyli'nds.  (From  <z<^/,  about, 
and  s-*pwu>,  the  uvula.)  A  muscle  which  is 
connected  with  the  staphylinus. 

Periste'rium.  (From  <raf,3/s-«oc,  a  pigeon  ; 
so  called  because  pigeons  covet  it.)  The 
herb  vervain.     See  Verbena 

Peristro'ma.  (From  <srepts-opev\>vce,  to 
strew  about.)  Peristroma  properly  signifies 
any  covering,  and  probably  in  place  of  this, 
the  term  Peristoma  is  applied,  by  Pecquet, 
to  the  mucus  or  villous  coat  or  lining  of 
the  intestines,  the  same  which  Bilsius  calls 
Muscwn  Villosum  ;  Bartholine,  Crusla  Mem- 
brarwsa;  and  De  Graaf.  Crusta  Vermicu- 
laris. 

Pkrisy'stole.  (From  '&ipis-th\a>,  (o  com- 
press.) 1.  The  time  between  a  contraction 
and  dilation  of  the  heart. 

2.  A  pause,  or  intermissions  between  the 
systole  and  diastole,  which  is  by  most  de- 
nied to  be  perceived  in  healthy  persons;  but 
when  dying  it  is  very  sensibly  fell. 

Pibite'rion.  (From  >mpt,  and  ritftu,  to 
preserve.)  The  perforating  part  of  the 
trepan. 

pERiTON.*;onK'xis.  (From  'nnsirivamv, 
the  peritonaeum,  and  pt-ra-w.  to  break  )  A 
bursting  of  the  peritonaeum,  and  consequent 
hernia 

PERI  T  O  iN  vE'U  M.  (From  <m/>nun», 
to  extend  round.)  A  strong  simple  mem- 
brane, by  which  all  the  viscera  of  the  abdo- 
men are  surrounded.  It  has  an  exceedingly 
cmnoth,  exhaling)  and  moist   internal  cur- 


face.  Outwardly,  it  is  every  where  sur* 
rounded  by  cellular  substance,  which,  to- 
wards the  kidneys,  is  very  loose  and  very 
fat ;  but  is  very  short  at  the  lower  tendon  of 
the  transverse  muscles.  It  begins  from  the 
diaphragm,  which  it  completely  lines  ;  and, 
at  the  last  fleshy  fibres  of  the  ribs,  and  the 
external  lumbar  fibres,  it  completes  the  sep- 
tum, in  conjunction  with  the  pleura,  with 
which  it  is  continuous  through  the  various 
intervals  of  the  diaphragm.  Posteriorly,  it 
descends  before  the  kidneys;  anteriorly,  be- 
hind tbe  abdominal  muscles ;  it  dips  into 
the  pelvis  from  the  bones  of  the  pubes, 
passes  over  the  bladder,  and  descends  be- 
hind ;  and  being  again  carried  backwards, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  ureters,  in  two  lunar 
folds,  it  rejoins  upon  the  intestinum  rectum, 
that  part  of  itself  which  invests  the  loins, 
and  in  this  situation  lies  before  the  rectum. 
The  eellul.r  texture,  which  covers  the  peri- 
tonaeum on  the  outside,  is  continued  into 
sheaths  in  very  many  places  ;  of  which,  ones 
receives  tbe  testicle  on  each  side,  another 
the  iliac  vessels  of  the  pelvis,  viz.  the  obtu- 
ratoria,  those  of  the  penis  and  bladder,  and 
the  aorta,  and,  ascending  to  the  breast,  ac- 
companies the  oesophagus  and  vertebrae  ;  by 
means  of  which,  there  is  a  communication 
between  the  whole  body  and  the  perito- 
naeum, well  known  in  dropsical  people.  It 
has  various  prolongations  for  covering  the 
viscera,  lhe  shorter  productions  of  this 
membrane  are  -ailed  ligaments  ;  and  are 
formed  by  a  continuous  reduplication  of  the 
peritonaeum,  receding  from  its  inner  sur- 
face, enclosing  cellular  substance,  and  ex- 
tending to  some  viscus,  where  its  plates 
separate,  and  having  diverged,  embrace 
the  viscus  ;  but  the  intermediate  cellular 
substance  always  accompanies  this  mem- 
branaceous coat,  and  joins  it  with  the  true 
substance  of  the  viscus.  Of  this  short  kind 
of  production,  three  belong  to  the  liver, 
one  or  two  to  the  spleen,  and  others  to  the 
kidneys,  and  to  the  sides  of  the  uterus  and 
vagina.  By  these  means,  the  tender  sub- 
stance of  the  viscera  is  defended  from  injury 
by  any  motion  or  concussion,  and  their 
whole  mass  is  prevented  from  being  mis- 
placed by  their  own  weight,  and  from  inju- 
ring themselves,  being  securely  connected 
with  the  firm  sides  of  the  peritonaeum. 

PERITONI'llS.  (From  mpnnKr, 
the  peritonaeum.)  An  inflammation  of  the 
peritonaeum.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the 
Class  Pyrexia,  and  Order  Phlegmasia:  of 
Cullen,  known  by  the  presence  of  pyrexia, 
with  pain  in  the  abdomen,  that  is  increased 
when  in  an  erect  position,  but  without  other 
proper  signs  of  inflammation  of  the  abdo- 
minal viscera.  When  the  inflammation  at- 
tacks the  peritonaeum  of  (he  viscera,  it 
takes  the  name  of  the  viscus :  thus,  peri- 
tonilis  hepatis,  peritonitis  inteslinalis,  perito- 
nitis liVientalis,  or  epipluilis.  or  omrr 
peritonitis  mtsenterii,  he. 
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All  these  Dr.  Cullen  considers  under  the 
general  head  of  peritonitis,  as  there  are  no 
certain  signs  by  which  they  can  he  distin- 
guished from  each  other,  and  th-  metlrod  of 
curt  must  be  the  same  in  all.  He  however 
distinguishes  three  species. 

1.  Peritonitis  propiia  ;  when  the.  perito- 
neum, strictly  so  caled,  is  inflamed. 

2  Peiitoniisomenti.lis.  Omentitis-  Epi- 
ploitis,  w  bet;  the  omentum  is  affected. 

3  Peritonitis  mesenterial,  when  the  me- 
sentery is  inflamed 

Purizo'ma.  (From  mpt(umvpti,  to  gird 
round.)    This  term   strict!)  '  gir- 

dle ;  but  by  Hildanus,  ami  some  other  chi- 
rurgical  writers,  it  is  applied  to  those  instru- 
ments for  supporting  ruptures,  which-  we 
commonly  cali  trusses.  borne  also  express 
by  il  the  diaphragm. 

Peri.a.  (Hal.  aod  Span  perl,  Welch, 
perlen.  Germ.)     bee  Margarita. 

P  R'R  N  1  O.  A  kibe  or  chilblain.  A 
species  of  erythema,  of  Cullen.  Chilblains 
are  painful  inflammatory  swellings,  of  a 
deep  purple  or  leaden  colour,  to  which  the 
fingers,  toes,  heels,  and  other  extreme  parts 
of  the  body  are  subject  on  being  exposed  t(f 
a  severe  degree  of  cold.  The  pain  is  not 
constant,  but  rather  pungent  and  shooting 
at  particular  times,  and  an  insupportable 
itching  attends.  In  some  instances  the  skin 
remains  entire,  but  in  others  it  breaks  and 
discharges  a  thin  fluid.  When  the  degree 
of  cold  has  Deen  very  great,  or  the  applica 
tion  long  continued  the  parts  affected  are 
apt  to  mortify  and  slough  off,  leaving  a  foul 
ill-conditioned  ulcer  behind.  Children  and 
old  people  are  more  apt  to  be  troubled  with 
chilblains  than  those  of  a  middle  age  ;  and 
sue!'  as  sire  of  a  scrophulous  habit,  and  re- 
marked to  suffer  severely  from  them. 

Perone'us  anti'cus.  ,  See  Peroneus  bre 
vis. 

PERON  K'U  S  B  R  E'V  I  S.  (Peromus, 
sc.  musculus  zipovaio(,  from  ptrove,  the 
fibula.)  This  muscie  is  the  peroneus  se- 
cwdus  seu  anlicus,  of  Douglas,  the  ptro- 
neus  medius  seu  untkus,  of  Winslow,  the 
ptro»icus  sec-iidus.  of  Cowper,  and  petit 
perotteo  sus-metntarsitn,o(  Diiu.as.  It  arises 
by  at;  acute,  thin,  and  fleshy  origin  from 
the  anterior  and  outer  [tart  of  the  fibula,  its 
fibres  continuing  to  adhere  to  the  lower  half 
of  that  bone  Its  round  tendon  passes 
through  the  groove  in  the.  malleoli!?  exter- 
nus,  along  with  that  of  the  peroneus  longus, 
after  which  it  runs  in  a  separate  groove  to 
be  inserted  into  the.  upper  and  posterior  part 
e.  tubercle  at  the  basis  of  the  metatarsal 
bone  that  supports  the  little  toe.  Its  use  is 
to  assist  the  peroneus  longus. 

PKRONE'US  LONGUS.  This  mus- 
cle,  which  is  the  peroneus  primus  seu  posti- 
cus, of  Douglas,  peroneus  maximus  seu  pos- 
terior of  Winslow.  peroneus  primus,  of 
Cowper,  and  libi  peroneo-tarsien,  of  Du- 
mas, is  situated  somewhat  anteriorly  along 


the  outer  side  of  the  leg.  It  arises  tendi- 
nous and  fleshy  from  the  external  lateral  pur 
of  the  head  of  the  tibia,  and  likewise  from 
the  upper  anterior  surface  and  outer  side  of 
the  perone  or  fibula,  its  fibres  continuing  to 
adhere  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  latter  to 
within  three  or  four  incites  ot  the  malleolus 
externus.  It  terminates  in  a  long  round 
tendon,  which  runs  obliquely  behind  th^ 
malleolus  iuternus,  where  it  passes  through 
a  cartilaginous  groove  in  common  with  the 
peroneus  brevis,  being  bound  down  by  an 
annular  ligament.  When  it  has  reached 
the  os  calcis,  it  quits  the  tendon  of  the  pe- 
roneus brevis,  and  runs  obliquely  inwards 
along  a  groove  in  the  os  cuboides,  under  the 
muscles  on  the  sole  of  the  foot,  to  he  in- 
sert (I  into  the  outside  'if  the  posterior  ex- 
tremity of  the  metatarsal  bone,  that  supports 
the  great  toe.  >ear  the  insertion  of  this 
muscle  we  find  a  small  bursa  mucosa.  This 
muscle  draws  the  foot  outwards,  and  like- 
wise assists  in  extending  it. 

Perone'us   ma'ximus.     See  Peroneus  lon- 
gus. 

Pero.ne'us  me'dius.     See  Peroneus  brevis. 
Perone'us  posticus.     See  Peroneus  Ion- 
gvs. 

Perone'us  primus.  See  Peroneus  lon- 
gus. 

Perone'us  secu'kdus.  See  Peroneus 
brevis. 

P  E  R  O  N  E'U  S  T  F'R  T  I  U  S  This  is 
the  name  given  by  Albinus  to  a  muscle 
which  by  some  writers,  is  called  norms  Ve- 
salii,  or  Vesalius's  ninth  muscle  of  the  foot; 
but  by  most  considered  in  the  present  day  as 
a  portion  of  the  extensor  longus  digitorum 
pedis  It  is  situated  at  the.  anterior,  inferior, 
and  outer  part  of  the  leg,  along  the  outer 
edge  of  the  last-described  muscle,  to  which 
it  is  intimately  united  It  arises  fle  by 
from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lower  half 
of  the  fibula,  and  from  the  adjacent  part  of 
the  intercsseus  ligament.  Its  fibres  run 
obliquely  downwards  towards  a  tendon 
which  passes  under  the  annular  tig-  meat) 
and  then  running  obliquely  outwards  it  is 
inserted  into  the  root  of  the  metatarsal  bone 
that  supports  the  little  toe.  This  muscle  as- 
sists in  bending  the  foot. 

Pk'rone.  (From  vntpui,  to  fasten  ;  so 
called  because  it  fastens  together  the  tibia 
and  the  muscles.)     The  fibula 

PK'RSICA  (From  Persia,  its  native  soil.) 
The  pe-ch.     See  Jlmygdalus. 

Persica'ri\  (From  Persica,  the  peach- 
tree,  so  called  because  its  blossoms  are  like 
those  of  the  peach.)  See  Polygonum  Persi- 
caria. 

Pf.rsica'kia  mi'tis  See  Polygonum  Per- 
sicarin. 

Persica'ria  u'rens.  See  Polygonum 
hydropiper. 

PiRsicus  i'gnis.  A  carbuncle.  Avicenna 
says,  it  is  that  species  of  carbuncle  which  is 
attended  with  pustules  and  vesications. 
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fr-Rsi  stf.ns  fe'bris.  A  regular  inter- 
roittiog  fever,  the  paroxysms  of  which  re- 
turn at  constant  and  stated  hours. 

Persona'ta.      (From    persona,    a    mask, 
according   to    Pliny,  the    undent 
actors  used   to   mask  themselves  with  the 
leaves  of  this  plant.)     See  Arctium  lappa. 

PEKSPIRVJION.  Perspiralio.  The  va- 
pour that  is  secrtted  by  the  extremities  of 
the  cutaneous  arteries  from  the  external 
surface  of  the  body.  Il  is  distinguished 
into  sensible  and  insensible  The  former  is 
separated  in  the  form  of  an  invisible  vnpoor, 
the  latter  so  as  to  be  visible  in  the  f^rm  of 
very  little  drops  adhering  to  the  epidermis. 
The  srrrttoiy  orjan  is  composed  of  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  cutaneous  arteries.  The 
smell  of  she  perspirable  fluid,  in  a  healthy 
man  is  fatuous  and  animal  ;  its  taste  mani- 
festly salt  and  ammoniacai.  In  consistence 
il  is  vaporous  or  aqueous ;  and  its  specific 
gravity  in  the  latter  state  is  greater  than 
Jliat  of  wafer.  For  the  most  part  it  is  yel- 
lowish, from  the  passage  of  the  subcutane- 
ous oil,  and  sebaceous  matter  of  the  subcu- 
taneous glands.  Sometimes  it  is  reddish, 
from  the  globules  of  the  cru'or  passing 
through,  especially  under  the  axilla;.  The 
quantity  is  sometimes  so  profuse  as  not  only 
conspicuously  to  moisten  the  linen,  but  also 
the  thicker  garments. 

The  constituent  principles  of  'he  p"rspira- 
ble  fluid  appear  to  be,  1.  Water,  attenua- 
ted into  vapour,  by  the  matter  of  heat.  2. 
Animal  gas,  orcarburetted  hydrogen  ;  as  the 
production  of  carbonic  acid  gas  with  rhe 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  shows.  3.  Azotic 
gas  For  water,  in  which  a  man  is  bathed, 
soon  becomes  putrid.  Carburetted  hydro- 
gen, chemical!}  combined  witbazote,  would 
appear  to  constitute  putrid  miasma.  May 
not  this  be  the  origin  of  putrid  fever,  in  those 
narrow  confined  chambers  where  there  aie 
manv  persons?  4.  The  glandular  smegma 
and  subcutaneous  oil ;  hence  linen  is  stained 
with  a  yellowish  colour,  and  leai 
brought  on,  when  perspiration  is  profuse. 
5.  The  serum  of  th<  blood.  This  affords  an 
immense  quantity  ol  water,  and  the  albumi- 
nous and  saline  part  of  the  sweat.  1:  tnakt's 
the  linen  of  a  viscid  rigidity,  and  of  a  salt 
taste.     Glsss-blowe  :rete  so 

acrid  a  sweat ,  that  salt   lias  been  seen  col- 
lected on  their  i  ■ 

Perspiration   varies  in  respect  to,    l.Tho 
temperature   of  the   almosph  re.     Thus  men 
Lave  a   more;    copious,    \ 
coloured  sweat  in  summer  than  in  winter, 
and  in   warm  countries,  I  ;'uer  re- 

gions.   2    S( 
said  to  smell  moB 
nan.     3  Age.     The   young  are   m 
ject   to  n   the   aged,  win:,  during 

the  excessive  heat  of   the  summer  scarcely 
sweat    at    nil.     4.     Itigrala:       \n  ailiacious 
iting  garlic  :  a 


leguminous  from  peas  ;  an  acid  from  acids  ; 
a  fetid  from  anima'  food  only  ;  and  a  rancid 
sweat    trot,'  Is,    as    is    observed    i;» 

Greenland.  A  long  abstinence  from  drink 
causes  a  more  acrid  and  coloured  sweat  ; 
and  the  drinking  a  great  quantity  of  cold 
water  in  summer  a  limpid  and  thin  sweat. 
5.  rdici'ies.  The  sweat  of  those  «  ho 
have  taken  musk,  even  moderately,  and 
assafcetuia,  or  sulphur  smells  of  their  re- 
spective natures.  t:  Regions  of  the  bod;; 
The  sweat  of  the  head  is  greasy  ;  on  the 
forehead  it  is  more  aqueous;  under  the 
axillae  very  unguinous;  and  in  the  interstices 
of  the  toes,  it  is  very  fetid,  forming,  in  the 
most  healthy  man,  blackish  sordes.  7. 
Diseases.  It;  this  respect  it  varies  very 
much,  in  retard  to  quantity,  smell,  and  co- 
lour ;  for  the  sweat  of  gouty  persons  is  saiu 
to  turn  blue  vegetable  juices  to  a  red  colour. 
Some  men  also  have  a  lucid  sweat,  others 
a  sweat  tinging  their  linen  of  a  cseruiean 
colour. 

The  uses  of  the  insensible  perspiration 
are,  I.  i  o  liberate  the  blood  from  super- 
fluous aoiitibl  gas,  azoie,  and  water.  2.  To 
eliminate  the  noxious  and  heterogeneous 
excrements  ;  hence  the  acid,  rancid,  legu- 
minous, or  putrid  perspiration  of  .-ome 
men.  3  To  moisten  the  external  surface 
of  the  body,  lest  the  epidermis  cutis,  and  its 
nervous  papillae  be  dried  up  by  the  atmo- 
spheric air  4.  To  counterbalance  the  sup- 
pressed pulmonary  transpiration  of  the 
lu::gs ;  for  whtm  it  is  suppressed,  the  cuta- 
neous is  increased ;  hence  the  nature  of 
both  appears  to  be  the  same. 

Tut*  use   of  the  sensible  perspiration,  or 
sweat;   in   a    healthy   man,  ij  scarcely  ob- 
servable, unless  from  an  error  of  the"  non- 
naturals.     Its    first    effect  on     the   bod 
always  prejudicial,  by  exhausting  and  dry 
ingit"  although  it  is  sometimes  of  advan- 
tage.    1    I  atery  excretion 
thus   when  the  urine  is  deficient,  the  s 
is  oftf-j  more  abundant      In  this  manner sn 
aqueous  diarrhoea  is    frequently   cured  by 
sweating.     2    By   eliminating,  at   the  same, 
time,  any  morbid  matter.     Thus  various  mi 
asmata  are  critically  expelled,  in  acute  and 
chronic,  diseases,  with  the  sweat. 

PKRTU'SSISf.     (From  per,    much,    and 
tnssis,   cough.)      Tee     hooping-cough.       A 
is  of  disease  in  the  Class  Neuroses,  and 
Order  Spasmi,  of  Cullen,  known  by  a  con- 
volve strangulating  cough,  with  hooping, 

it    are    usually  i 
nated    by   a  vomiting,    and    being   conta- 
gion? 

Children  are  most  commonly  the  sub- 
jects of  this  disease,  and  it  seems  to  de- 
pend on  a  specific  contagion,  which  affects 
them  but  once  in  their  life.  The  disease 
being  once  produced,  the  tils  of  coughing 
art-  often  repeated  without  any  evident 
;  but  in  many  <'3c-e?r  the  contagion 
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may  be  considered  as  only  giving  the  pre- 
disposition, and  the  frequency  of  the  fits 
may  depend  upon  various  exciting  causes, 
such  as  violent  exercise,  a  foil  meal,  the 
haying  taken  food  of  difficult  digestion,  and 
irritation  of  the  lungs  by  dusi.  smoke,  or 
disagreeable  odours.  Emotions  of  the 
wind  may  likewise  prove  an  exciting  cause. 

Its  proximate  or  immediate  cause  seems 
to  be  a  viscid  matter  or  phlegm  lodged  about 
the  bronchia,  tmchea,  and  fauces,  which 
sticks  so  close  as  to  be  expectorated  with  the 
greatest  difficulty.  Some  have  supposed  it 
to  be  a  morbid  irritability  of  the  stomach, 
with  increased  action  of  its  mucous  glands; 
but  the  affection  of  the  stomach  which  takes 
place  in  the  disease,  is  clearly  only  of  a 
secondary  nature,  so  that  this  opinion  must 
be  erroneous. 

The  hooping-cough  usually  comes  on  with 
a  difficulty  of  breathing,  some  degree  of 
thirst,  a  quick  pulse,  and  other  slight  febrile 
symptoms,  which  are  succeeded  by  a  hoarse- 
ness, cough,  and  difficulty  of  expectoration. 
These  symptoms  continue  perhaps  for  a  fort- 
night or  more,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the 
disease  puts  on  its  peculiar  and  character- 
istic form,  and  is  now  evident,  as  the  cough 
becomes  convulsive,  and  is  attended  with  a 

Eeculiar  sound,  which   has  been  called   a 
oop. 

When  the  sonorous  inspiration  has  hap- 
pened, the  coughing  is  again  renewed,  and 
continues  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  till 
either  a  quantity  of  inuscns  is  thrown  up 
from  the  lungs,  or  the  contents  of  the  sto- 
mach are  evacuated  by  vomiting.  The  fit 
is  then  terminated,  and  the  patient  remains 
free  from  any  other  for  some  time,  and 
shortly  afterward  returns  to  the  amusements 
he  was  employed  in  before  the  accession  of 
the  fit,  expresses  a  desire  for  food,  and  when 
it  is  given  to  him,  takes  it  greedily.  In 
those  cases,  however,  where  the  attack  has 
been  severe,  he  often  seems  much  fatigued, 
makes  quick  inspirations,  and  falls  into  a 
faint. 

On  the  first  coming  on  of  the  disease, 
there  is  little  or  no  expectoration,  or,  if  any, 
it  consists  only  of  thin  mucus,  and  as  long 
as  this  is  the  case  the  fits  of  coughing  are 
frequent,  and  of  considerable  duration  ;  but 
on  the  expectoration  becoming  free  and 
copious,  the  fits  of  coughing  are  less  fre- 
quent, as  well  as  of  shorter  duration. 

By  the  violence  of  coughing,  the  free 
transmission  of  blood  through  the  lungs 
is  somewhat  interrupted,  as  likewise  the 
free  return  of  the  blood  from  the  head, 
which  produces  that  turgesceuce  and  suffu- 
sion of  the  face,  which  commonly  attend 
the  attack,  and  in  some  instances  brings 
on  a  haemorrhage  either  from  the  nose  or 

ears.  .     ,    .  , 

The  disease  having  arrived  at  its  height, 
usually  continues  for  some  weeks  longer, 
and  at  length  goes  off  gradually.    In  some 


cases  it  is,  however,  protracted  for  several 
months,  or  even  a  year. 

Although  the  hooping-cough  often  pro 
tedious,  and  is-  liable  to  return  with  violence 
on  any  fresh  exposure  to  cold,  when  not 
entirely  removed,  it  nevertheless  is  seldom 
fatal,  except  to  very  young  children,  who 
are  always  likely  to  suffer  more  from  it  than 
those  of  more  advanced  age.  The  danger 
seems  indeed  always  to  be  in  proportion  lo 
the  youth  of  the  person,  and  the  degree  of 
fever,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  which  ac- 
company the  disease,  as  likewise  the  state 
of  debility  which  prevails 

It  has  been  known  in  some  instances  to 
terminate  in  apoplexy  and  suffocation.  Jf 
the  fits  are  put  an  end  to  by  vomiting,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  a  favourable  symptom, 
as  may  likewise  the  taking  place  of  a  mode- 
rate and  free  expectoration,  or  the  ensuing 
of  a  slight  haemorrhage  from  the  nose  or  ears. 

Dissections  of  those  who  die  of  the  hoop- 
ing-cough usually  show  the  consequence  of 
the  organs  of  respiration  being  affected,  ami 
particularly  those  parts  which  are  the  seat  of 
catarrh.  When  the  disease  has  been  long 
protracted,  it  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  pul- 
monary consumption,  asthma,  or  visceral 
obstructions,  in  which  last  case  the  glands 
of  the  mesentery  are  found  in  a  hard  and 
enlarged  state. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  disease  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  the  early  period 
palliative  measures  can  only  be  employed  ; 
but  when  it  continues  merely  from  habit,  a 
variety  of  means  will  often  at  once  put  a 
stop  to  it.  In  the  first  stage  in  mild  cases 
very  little  is  required,  except  obviating  oc- 
casional irritation,  keeping  the  bowels  regu- 
lar, fee.  But  where  it  puts  on  a  more 
serious  character,  the  plan  will  differ  ac- 
cordingly as  it  is  attended  with  inflamma- 
tory symptoms,  or  exhibits  a  purely  spas- 
modic form.  In  the  former  case,  it  may 
be  sometimes  proper  in  plethoric  habits  to 
begin  by  a  full  bleeding,  or  leeches  to  the 
chest,  if  the  patient  be  very  young,  ther. 
clear  the  bowels  effectually,  apply  a  blister, 
and  exhibit  antimonials,  or  squill,  in  nau- 
seating doses,  assisted  perhaps  by  opium, 
to  promote  diaphoresis  and  expectorat;on. 
An  occasional  emetic,  where  the  breathing 
is  much  oppressed  with  wheezing,  in  young 
children  particularly,  may  afford  material 
relief.  When  the  disorder  is  more  of  the 
spasmodic  character,  some  of  these  means 
may  still  be  useful,  as  blisters,  and  nau- 
seating medicines,  so  far  as  the  strength  will 
admit ;  but  the  remedies  of  greatest  efficacy 
are  the  narcotics,  a:;  opium,  conium,  &c. 
exhibited  in  adequate  doses.  In  the  chro- 
nic or  habitual  stage  of  the  disease,  almost 
any  thing,  which  produces  a  considerable 
impression  on  the  constitution,  will  occasion- 
ally succeed  ;  but  we  chiefly  rely  on  seda- 
tive and  antispasmodic,  or  on  tonic  reme- 
dies, accordingly  as  there  are   marks  of 
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irritability,  or  of  mere  debility  in  the  sys- 
tem. Of  the  former  description  opium  is 
perhaps  the  best,  especially  in  conjunction 
with  squill,  given  in  a  full  dose  at  night, 
and  in  small  quantities  swallowed  slowly 
from  time  to  time  during  the  day.  Conium, 
assafoetida,  &c.  may  however  occasionally 
answer  better  in  particular  constitutions. 
Among  the  tonics  the  cinchona  is  often 
highly  efficacious,  where  no  appearances  of 
local  disease  attend :  some  of  the  metallic 
preparations  also,  particularly  sulphate  of 
zinc,  may  be  much  relied  upon.  Some- 
times stimulant  applications  to  the  chest, 
but  still  more  certainly  opiate  frictions,  will 
be  found  to  cure  this  disorder.  The  same 
is  very  often  accomplished  by  a  change  of 
air,  indeed  occasionally  after  the  failure  of 
most  remedies.  The  cold  bath  also,  where 
there  is  no  local  disease,  may  have  an  ex- 
cellent effect;  assisted  by  warm  clothing, 
especially  wearing  some  kind  of  fur  over  the 
chest.  Fear  and  other  emotions  of  the  mind, 
strangury  induced  by  the  use  of  the  lytta, 
&c.  &c.  rank  also  among  the  remedies  of 
pertussis. 

Peruvian  balsam.  See  Myroxylon  perui- 
ferum. 

Peruvian  bark.     See  Cinchona. 

Peruvia'nus  co'rtex.     See  Cinchona. 

Peruvia'nus  co'rtex  fla'vus.  See 
Cinchona. 

Peruvia'nus  co'rtex  ru'ber.  See 
Cinchona. 

PER VIGI'LIUM.  (From  per,  much,  and 
rigilo,  to  watch.)  Watching,  or  a  want  of 
sleep.    See  Vigilance. 

Pervi'nca.  (From  pervincio,  to  tie  to- 
gether.) So  called  because  its  stringy  roots 
were  used  for  binding  substances  together. 
The  herb  periwinkle. 

Pes  Alexandri'nus.  See  Jlnthemis  Py- 
rethrum. 

Pes  ca'pr^.  Goat's  foot,  a  species  of 
Oxalis;  also  a  species  of  Convolvulus. 

Pes  Ca'ti.     See  G/iaphalium. 

Pes  columbi'nus.  See  Geranium  ro- 
lundifolium. 

Pes  leo'nis.  The  ladies  mantle  is  some- 
times so  called.     See  Akhemilla. 

Pes  ti'gridis.  Tiger's  foot.  A  species 
of  Ipomaa. 

PESSARY.  (Prsarium,  from  Trta-xa, 
to  soften.)  An  instrument  that,  is  intro- 
duced into  the  vagina  to  support  the 
uterus. 

Pest ilait wort.     See  Tussilago  pclasiles. 

PE'STIS.  The  plague.  A  genus  of 
disease  in  the  Class  Pyrexia,  and  Order  Ex- 
itnllu  nw/a,  of  Cullen,  characterized  by  ty- 
phus, which  is  contagious  in  the  extreme, 
prostration  of  strength,  buboes,  and  car- 
buncles, petechias,  haemorrhage,  and  colli- 
quative diarrhoea. 

By  some  writers  the  disease  has  been 
divided  into  three  species ;  that  attended 
with  buboes ;  that  attended  with  carbun- 


cles ;  and  that  accompanied  with  pete- 
chia. This  division  appears  wholly  super- 
fluous. Dr.  Russel,  in  his  elaborate  trea- 
tise on  the  plague,  makes  mention  of  many 
varieties ;  but  when  these  have  arisen,  they 
seem  to  have  depended  in  a  great  measure 
on  the  temperament  and  constitution  of  the 
air  at  the  time  the  disease  became  epide- 
mical, as  likewise  on  the  patient's  habit  of 
body  at  the  time  of  his  being  attacked 
with  it. 

The  plague  is  by  most  writers  considered 
as  the  consequence  of  a  pestilential  conta- 
gion, which  is  propagated  from  one  person  to 
another  by  association,  or  by  coming  near 
infected  materials. 

It  has  been  observed  that  it  generally  ap- 
pears as  early  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  after 
infection ;  but  it  has  not  yet  been  ascertained 
how  long  a  person  who  has  laboured  under 
the  disease  is  capable  of  infecting  others, 
nor  how  long  the  contagion  may  lurk  in  an 
unfavourable  habit  without  producing  the 
disease,  and  may  yet  be  communicated,  and 
the  disease  excited,  in  habits  more  suscepti- 
ble of  the  infection.  It  has  generally  been 
supposed,  however,  that  a  quarantine  of  40 
days  is  much  longer  than  is  necessary  for 
persons,  and  probably  for  goods  also.  Ex- 
perience has  not  yet  determined  how  much 
of  this  term  may  be  abated.  "If  I  am  not 
much  mistaken,"  observes  Dr.  Thomas,  "  the 
Board  of  Trade  has,  however,  very  lately, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians, somewhat  abridged  it." 

It  sometimes  happens  that  after  the  appli- 
cation of  the  putrid  vapour,  the  patient  ex- 
periences only  a  considerable  degree  of 
languor  and  slight  headach  for  many  days 
previous  to  a  perfect  attack  of  the  disease  ; 
but  it  more  usually  comes  to  pass,  that  he 
is  very  soon  seized  with  great  depression  of 
strength,  anxiety,  palpitations,  syncope,  stu- 
pour,  giddiness,  violent  headach,  and  de- 
lirium, the  pulse  becoming  at  the  same  time 
very  weak  and  irregular. 

These  symptoms  are  shortly  succeeded  by 
nausea,  and  a  vomiting  of  a  dark  bilious 
matter,  and  in  the  further  progress  of  the 
disease,  carbuncles  make  their  appearance  ; 
buboes  arise  in  different  glands,  such  as  the 
parotid,  maxillary,  cervical,  axillary,  and  in- 
guinal; or  petechia?  heemorrhagies,  and  a 
colliquative  diarrhoea  ensue,  which  denote  a 
putrid  tendency  prevailing  to  a  great  degree 
in  the  mass  of  the  blood. 

Such  are  the  characteristic  symptoms  of 
this  malignant  disease,  but  it  seldom  hap- 
pens that  they  are  all  to  be  met  with  in  the 
same  person.  Some,  in  the  advanced  state 
of  the  disease,  labour  under  buboes,  others 
under  carbuncles,  and  others  again  are  co- 
vered with  petechiae. 

The  plague  is  always  to  be  considered  as 
attended  with  imminent  danger,  and  when 
it  prevailed  in  this  country  about  200  years 
ago,   proved   fatal    to   most  of  those  who 
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were  attacked  with  it.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  many  of  them  died  from  want  of 
care  and  proper  nourishment,  as  the  infected 
were  forsaken  by  their  nearest  friends ;  be- 
vause  in  Turkey  and  other  countries,  where 
attention  is  paid  to  the  sick,  a  great  many 
recover. 

When  the  disease  is  unattended  by  bu- 
boes, it  runs  its  course  more  rapidly,  and 
is  more  generally  fatal,  than  when  accom- 
panied by  such  inflammations.  The  ear- 
lier they  appear,  the  milder  usually  is  the 
disease.  When  they  proceed  kindly  to 
suppuration,  they  always  prove  critical,  and 
ensure  the  patient's  recovery.  A  gentle 
diaphoresis,  arising  spontaneously,  has  been 
known  in  many  instances  likewise  to  prove 
critical.  When  carbuncles  show  a  dispo- 
sition to  become  gangrenous,  the  event 
will  be  fatal.  Petechia;,  haemorrhagies,  and 
colliquative  diarrhoea  denote  the  same  ter- 
mination. 

Dissections  of  the  plague  have  disco- 
vered the  gall  bladder  full  of  black  bile, 
the  liver  very  considerably  enlarged,  the 
heart  much  increased  in  size,  and  the 
lungs,  kidneys,  and  intestines  beset  with 
carbuncles.  They  have  likewise  disco- 
vered all  the  other  appearances  of  putrid 
fever. 

Petalo'des.  (From  ntrahev,  a  leaf  or 
thin  scale.)  This  term  is  by  Hippocrates 
applied  to  a  urine  which  hath  in  it  flaky 
substances  resembling  leaves. 

Petasi'tes.  (From  itttaxrix,  a  hat,  so 
named  because  its  leaves  are  shaped  like  a 
hat.)     See  Tussilago  pelasites. 

Pete'chia.  (From  the  Italian  petechio, 
a.  flea-bite,  because  they  resemble  the  bites 
of  fleas.)  A  red  or  purple  spot  that  mostly 
appears  in  contagious  diseases,  and  resem- 
bles flea-bites. 

PETIT,  John  Lewis,  was  born  at  Paris 
in  1674,  From  his  childhood  he  displayed 
a  remarkable  degree  of  penetration,  which 
gained  him  the  attachment  of  M.  De  Littre, 
a  celebrated  anatomist,  who  resided  in  his 
father's  house.  He  took  a  pleasure,  even 
at  the  age  of  seven,  in  witnessing  the  pro- 
cess of  dissection;  and  being  allowed  to 
attend  the  demonstrations  of  that  gentle- 
man, he  made  such  progress,  that  when 
scarcely  twelve  years  old,  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  anatomical  theatre  was  con- 
fided to  him.  He  afterward  studied  sur- 
gery, and  was  admitted  master  at  Paris  in 
1700.  He  became,  as  it  were,  the  oracle  in 
his  profession  in  that  city,  and  his  fame  ex- 
tended throughout  Europe.  He  was  sent 
for  to  the  kings  of  Poland  and  Spain,  whom 
he  restored  to  health  :  they  endeavoured  to 
retain  him  near  their  persons  by  liberal 
offers,  but  he  preferred  his  native  place. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences;  and  was  appointed  Director  of 
the  Academy  of  Surgery,  and  Censor  and 
Koyal  Professor  at  the  schools.      He   was 
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likewise  chosen  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London.  He  died  in  1750.  Many  me. 
moirs  were  communicated  by  him  to  the 
French  academies.  His  only  separate  pub- 
lication was  a  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of 
the  Bones,  which  passed  through  several  edi- 
tions, but  involved  him  in  much  controversy. 
Some  posthumous  works,  relating  to  surgical 
diseases  and  operations,  likewise  appeared 
under  his  name. 

Petra'pium.  (From  petra,  a  rock,  and 
apium,  parsley ;  so  called  because  it  grows 
in  stony  places.)     Sec  Bubon  Mucedonicum. 

Petrei.jE'um.  (From  srw/j*,  a  rock,  and 
e\3uo»,oil.)  An  oil  or  liquid  bitumen  which 
distils  from  rocks. 

PETRO'LEUM.  (From  petra,  a  rock, 
and  oleum,  oil.)  The  name  of  petroleum 
is  given  to  a  liquid  bituminous  substance 
which  flows  between  rocks,  or  in  different 
places  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The 
more  fluid  species  are  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  naphtha,  and  the  thicker  by  those  of 
pissasphaltum  and  pisselawm.  See  Naphtha. 
Bitumen,  &c. 

Petro'leum  Barbade'nse.  Barbadoes 
tar.  This  is  chiefly  obtained  from  the  island 
of  Barbadoes,  and  is  sometimes  employed 
externally  in  paralytic  diseases. 

Petro'leum  ru'brum.  Oleum gabianum. 
Red  petroleum.  A  species  of  rock-oil,  of  a 
blackish  red  colour,  of  thicker  consistence, 
witli  a  less  penetrating  and  more  disagreeable 
smell  than  the  other  kinds  of  petroleum. 
It  abounds  about  the  village  of  Gabian  in 
Languedoc. 

Petro'leum  sulphura'tum.  A  stimula- 
ting balsamic  remedy  given  in  coughs,  asth- 
mas, and  other  affections  of  the  chest. 

Petropharyngje'us.  A  muscle  which 
arises  in  the  apophysis  petrosa,  and  is  in- 
serted into  the  pharynx. 

Petro-salpingo  staphyli'nus.  See 
Levator  pulati. 

PETROSELI'NUM.  (From  sw/xz,  a 
rock,  and  <r(Ktvov,  parsley.)     See  Apium. 

Petroseli'num  maceco'nicum.  See 
Bubon. 

Petroseli'num  vulga're.  See  Apium 
Pctroselinum. 

Petro'silex.  A  species  of  coa  e  flint, 
of  a  deep  blue  or  yellowish  green  colour. 
It  is  interspersed  in  veins  through  rocks; 
and  from  this  circumstance  derives  its 
name. 

PEUCE'DANUM.  (From  mum,  the 
pine-tree  ;  so  called  from  its  leaves  resem- 
bling those  of  the  pine-tree.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class,  Pcntandria.  Order,  Di- 
gynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  hog's 
fennel  and  sulphur-wort. 

Peuce'canum  officina'le.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  hog's  fennel.  Mara- 
thrum  sylvestre.  Marathrophyllum.  Pi- 
nastellum.       Faniculv.m   porcinvm*      The 
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taunt  which  bears  these  names  in  the  phar-    Canary-grass.     The  seed  of  this  plant  is  well 
.„a  ;„  tu«  T>*..„A„-n,im  n/firinrih >. : —    known  to  be  the  common  food  of  Canary- 


the  inhabit- 


macopoeias  is  the  Peucedanwn  officinale  : 

Miisqumau,  partita  JiUformibuslinearibus,  birds.     In  the  canary   islands, 

of  Linnseus.     The  root  is  the  officinal  part ;  ants  grind  it  into  meal,  and  make  a  coarse 

it  has  a  strong  fetid  smell,    somewhat    re-  sort  of  bread  with  it. 

semblin-  that  of  sulphureous  solutions,  and  Pha'llus  escule  ntus.     The  systematic 

an  acrid"  unctuous,  bitterish  taste.  Wounded,  name  of  the   morel    fungus.     It  grows    en 

when  fresh  in  the  spring  or  autumn,  par-  moist  banks  and  wet  pastures,  and  springs 

ticularly  in  the  former  season,  in  which  the  up  in  May.     It  is  used  in  the  same  manner  as 

root  is  most  vigorous,  it  yields  a  considerable  the  truffle,  for  gravies  and  stewed  dishes,  but 

quantity  of  yellow  juice,  which  soon  dries  gives  an  inferior  flavour. 

into  a  solid  gummy  resin,  which  retains  the  Phanta'sma.     (From  tarrafa^  to  make 


taste  and  strong  smell  of  the  root.  This,  as 
well  as  the  root,  is  recommended  as  a  nervine 
and  anti-hysteric  remedy. 

Peucedanum  silaus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  meadow  saxifrage.  Saxifraga 
vulgaris.  Saxifraga  anglica.  Hippomara- 
thrum.  Famiculum  erraticum.  English, 
or  meadow  saxifrage.  Peucedanum  silaus, 
of  Linnaeus.  The  roots,  leaves,  and  seeds 
of  this  plant  have  been  commended  as 
aperients,  diuretics,  and  carminatives  ;  and 
appear  from  their  aromatic  smell,  and  mo- 
derately warm,  pungent,  bitterish  taste,  to 
have  some  claim  to  these  virtues.  They  are 
rarely  used. 

Peye'ri  gla'ndulje.     Peyer's    glands. 


appear.)     Imagination.     Depraved  vision. 

Pha'ricwm.  (From  Pharos,  the  island 
from  whence  it  was  brought.)  A  violent 
kind  of  poison. 

PHARMACEU'TICA.  (From  yappa- 
«ya>,  to  exhibit  medicines.)  Pharmaceutics, 
or  the  doctrine  of  compounding  and  dosing 
medicines.     See  Pharmacy. 

Pharmacochy'mia.  (From  <papfAanov, 
a  medicine,  aud  yy/jna,  chemistry.)  Phar- 
maceutic chemistry,  or  that  part  of  chemistry 
which  respects  the  preparation  of  medi- 
cines. 

PHARMACOPCE'IA.  (From  Qapy.a- 
kov,  a  medicine,  and  <&oku>,  to  make.)  A 
dispensatory,  or  book  of  directions   for  the 


Brunner's  glands.     Small   glands     situated    composition  of  medicines  approved  of    by 


under  the  villous  coat  of  the  intestines 

Pezi'za  auri'cul^e.  Auricula  Judce. 
Fungus  sambucinus.  Agaricus  auricula 
forma.  Jew's  ears.  A  membranaceous  fun- 
gus, Pezisa  auricula;  concava  rugosa  auri- 
formis,  of  Linnaeus,  which  resembles  the 
human  ear.  Its  virtues  are  adstringent, 
and  when  employed,  (by  some  its  internal 
use  is .  not  thought  safe,)  it  is  made  into  a 
decoction,  as  a  gargle  for  relaxed  sore 
throats. 

Phjeno'mena.  Phenomenon.  (From 
93jvai,  to  make  appear.)  All  those  appear- 
ances in  the  human  body  which  are  contrary 
to  the  usual  process  of  nature. 

P  H  A  G  E  D  iE'N  A.  (From  qaym,  to 
eat.)  A  species  of  ulcer  that  spreads  very 
rapidly. 

PhageDjEivicus.  {Phagedanica,  sc.  me- 
dicamenta;  from  qctye,  to  eat.)  Applica- 
tions that  destroy  fungous  flesh. 

Pha'lacrum.  (From  qcLh.ax.po;,  bald.) 
A  surgical  instrument,  with  a  blunt,  smooth 
top  ;  as  a  probe. 

Phala'wges.     See  Phalanx. 

Phalahgo'sis.  (From  <pa\ay^,  a  row  of 
soldiers.)  1.  An  affection  of  the  eyelids, 
where  there  are  two  or  more  rows  of  hairs 
upon  them. 

2.  A  morbid  inversion  of  the  eyelids. 


medical  practitioners,  or  published  by  au- 
thority.    The  following  are  the  most  noted, 
viz. 
P.  Amstelodamensis. 
P.  Argentoratensis. 
P.  Augetoratensis. 
P.  Bateana. 
P.  Brandenburgensis. 
P.  Brandenburg ica. 
P.  Bruxellensis. 
P.  Edinburgensis. 
P.  Hafniensis. 
P.  Londinensis. 
P.  Norimbergensis , 
P.  Parisiensis. 
P.  Ratisbonensis. 
P.  Regia. 

PH  ARMACOPO'LA.  (From  <p«^ 
/uattcv,  a  medicine,  and  <&ocKtu,  to  sell.)  An 
apothecary,  or  vender  of  medicines. 

PHARMACOPO'LIUM.  (From  $a/>p«coir, 
a  medicine,  and  «bu\u»,  to  sell.)  A  druggist's 
or  apothecary's  shop. 

Pharmacopo'sia.  (From  qnp/xaxw,  a 
medicine,  and  <Gro<rn,  a  potion.)  A  liquid 
medicine. 

Pharmacothb'ca.  (From  <paffAttnor,  a. 
medicine,  and  nBufxi,  to  place.)  A  medicine- 
chest. 

PHARMACY.     The  art  of  preparing  re- 


PIIALANX.      (-gis,  f>zm.  from.  qaXayjz,    medies  for  the  treatment  of  diseases, 
a  battalion.)    The  small  bones  of  the  fingers        The  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica,   be- 
and  toes,  which   are  distinguished  into  the    ing  generally    unfit  for    administration   in 


first,  second,  and  third  phalanx 

Pha'laris  canarie'nsis.  (From  paAor, 
white,  shining;  so  named  from  its  white 
shining  seed,  and  canadensis,  from  its  be- 
ing the  principal  food  of  the  canary-birds.) 


their  original  state,  are  subjected  to  va- 
rious operations,  mechanical  or  chemical, 
by  which  they  become  adapted  to  this 
purpose.  Herein  consists  the  practice  of 
pharmacy,  which  therefore  requires  a  pre- 
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Vious  knowledge  of  the  sensible  and  che- 
mical properties  of  the  substances  ope- 
rated on.  The  qualities  of  many  bodies 
are  materially  changed  by  heat,  especially 
in  conjunction  with  air  and  other  chemi- 
u-  f^V^'  the  virtues  of  others  reside 
chiefly  in  certain  parts,  which  may  be  sepa- 
rated by  the  action  of  various  menstrua, 
particularly  with  the  assistance  of  heat; 
and  the  joint  operation  of  remedies  on  the 
human  body  is  often  very  different  from 
what  would  be  anticipated,  from  that 
which  they  exert  separately;  hence,  in  the 
preparations  and  compositions  of  the  Phar- 
macopoeias, we  are  furnished  with  many 
powerful  as  well  as  elegant  forms  of  medi- 
cine. 

Pharynge'ps.  (From  <pa.pvy^}  the  pha- 
rynx.) Belonging  to  or  affecting  the  pha- 
rynx ;  thus  cynanche  pharyngea,  &c. 

Pharymge'throjv.  <papvyMi>ov.  The 
pharynx,   or  fauces. 

Pharyjvgostaphyli'jvus.  A  muscle  ori- 
ginating in  the  pharynx  and  terminating  in 
the  septum,  above  the  uvula. 

Pharyngoto'mia.  (From  tpupuytj,  the 
pharynx,  and  <rty.m,  to  cut.)  The  operation 
cf  cutting  the  pharynx. 

P  H  A'R  Y  N  X.  (A-x-o  tov  <ptpw,  because 
it  conveys  the  food  into  the  stomach.)  The 
muscular  bag  at  the  back  part  of  the  mouth. 
It  is  shaped  like  a  funnel,  adheres  to  the 
fauces  behind  the  larynx,  and  terminates 
in  the  oesophagus.  Its  use  is  to  receive  the 
masticated  food,  and  to  convey  it  into  the 
oesophagus. 

Phase'olcs  vci.ga'ris.  (From  va<r»hoe, 
a  little  ship,  or  galliot,  which  its  pods  were 
supposed  to  resemble.)  The  systematic 
name  of  the  kidney-bean.  This  is  often  call- 
ed the  French  bean ;  when  young  and  well 
boiled  it  is  easy  of  digestion,  and  delicately 
flavoured.  They  are  less  likely  to  produce 
flatulency  than  peas. 

Phasga'jvium.  (From  tparyavov,  a  knife  ; 
so  called  because  its  leaves  are  shaped  like  a 
knife,  or  sword.     The  herb  sword-grass. 

Pha'tnium.  (From  yamnt,  a  stall.)  The 
socket  of  a  tooth. 

P  H  E  L  L  A'N  D  R  I  U  M.  (From  eaxe?, 
the  cork-tree,  and  ovJjp/oc,  male ;  so  called 
because  it  floats  upon  the  water  like  cork.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
nsean  system.  Class,  Pentandria.  Order, 
Digynia. 

Phella  ndrium  AftUA'ncuM.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  water-fennel.  Fatni- 
culvM  aquatievm.  Fine-leaved  water  hem- 
lock. The  plant  which  bears  this  name  in 
the  pharmacopoeias  is  the  Phellandrium 
uquaticum;  foliorum  ratnijicationibiis  diva- 
ricatis,  of  Linnaeus.  It  possesses  vertiginous 
and  poisonous  qualities,  which  are  best  coun- 
teracted by  acids,  after  clearing  the  primae 
vise.  The  seeds  are  recommended  by  some, 
in  conjunction  with  Peruvian  bark,  in  the 
cure  of  pulmonary  phthisis. 
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Phe'mos.     (From  <fi/uoce,  to  shut  up. 
medicine  against  a  dysentery. 

Philabe'lphus.  (From  <pthiu>,  to  love, 
and  adTtxps?,  a  brother  ;  so  called  because, 
by  its  roughness,  it  attaches  itself  to  what- 
ever is  near  it.)     See  Galium  Sparine. 

Piiii.anthro'pus.  (From  <}>m«&i,  to  love, 
and  av&pavro?,  a  man;  so  called  from  its 
uses.)  1 .  Medicines  relieving  the  pain  of  the 
stone. 

2.  The  herb  goose-grass,  because  it  sticks 
to  the  garments  of  those  who  touch  it.  See 
Galium  sparine. 

Philo'nium.  (From  Philo,  its  inventor.) 
A  warm  opiate. 

Phi'ltrum.  (From  fiMu,  to  love.)J  1.  A 
philtre,  or  imaginary  medicine,  to  excite 
love. 

2.  The  depression  on  the  upper  lip,  where 
lovers  salute. 

Phily'ria.  (The  name  of  the  daughter 
of  Chiron,  who  first  applied  it  medicinally.) 
Mock  privet. 

PHIMO'SIS.  (From  g>i/u*,  to  bind  up.) 
A  constriction  or  straightness  of  the  extre- 
mity of  the  prepuce,  which,  preventing  the 
glans  from  being  uncovered,  is  often  the 
occasion  of  many  troublesome  complaints. 
It  may  arise  from  different  causes,  both 
in  children  and  grown  persons.  Children 
have  naturally  the  prepuce  very  long ;  and 
as  it  exceeds  the  extremity  of  the  glans,  and 
is  not  liable  to  be  distended,  it  is  apt  to 
contract  its  orifice.  This  often  occasions  a 
lodgment  of  a  small  quantity  of  urine  be- 
tween that  and  the  glans,  which,  if  it  grows 
corrosive,  may  irritate  the  parts  so  as  to 
produce  an  inflammation.  In  this  case,  the 
extremity  of  the  prepuce  becomes  more  con- 
tracted, and  consequently  the  urine  more 
confined.  Hence  the  whole  inside  of  the 
prepuce  excoriates  and  suppurates  ;  the  end 
of  it  grows  thick  and  swells,  and  in  some 
months  becomes  callous.  At  other  times  it 
does  not  grow  thick,  but  becomes  so  straight 
and  contracted  as  hardly  to  allow  the  intro- 
duction of  a  probe.  The  only  way  to  re- 
move this  disorder  is  by  an  operation.  A 
phimosis  may  affect  grown  persons  from  the 
same  cause  as  little  children  ;  though  there 
are  some  grown  persons  who  cannot  uncover 
their  glans,  or  at  least  not  without  pain,  and 
yet  have  not  the  extremity  of  the  prepuce 
so  contracted  as  to  confine  the  urine  from 
passing,  we  notwithstanding  find  them  some- 
times troubled  with  a  phimosis,  which  might 
be  suspected  to  arise  from  a  venereal  taint, 
but  has,  in  reality,  a  much  more  innocent 
cause.  There  are,  we  know,  sebaceous 
glands,  situated  in  the  prepuce,  round  the 
corona,  which  secrete  an  unctuous  humour, 
which  sometimes  becomes  acrimonious,  irri- 
tates the  skin  that  covers  the  glands,  and  the 
irritation  extending  to  the  internal  mem- 
brane of  the  prepuce,  they  both  become 
inflamed,  and  yield  a  purulent  serum,  which 
cannot  be  discharged,  because  the  glans  i? 
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swelled,  and  the  orifice  of  the  prepuce  con-  symptoms  of  pyrexia;  and  then  pain,  stifl- 
trwted  We  find  also  some  grown  persons,  ness,  and  other  symptoms  of  topical  inflam- 
who  thou-h  they  never  uncovered  the  mation  supervene.  Sometimes  the  local  ai- 
rfare, have°been  subject  to  phimosis  from  a  fection  is,  from  the  first,  accompanied  with, 
venereal  cause.  In  some,  it  is  owing  to  but  is  not  preceded  by,  febrile  symptoms, 
gonorrhoea,  where  the  matter  lodged  be-  Upon  other  occasions,  the  topical  affection 
twcen  the  prepuce  and  the  glans  occasioned  is  neither  preceded  by  puerperal  lever,  nor 
the  same  excoriation  as  the  discharge  before  rigors,  &c;  but  soon  after  it  has  taken 
mentioned  from  the  sebaceous  glands.  In  place,  the  pulse  becomes  more  frequent,  the 
others,  it  proceeds  from  venereal  chancres  heat  of  the  body  is  increased,  and  the  pa- 
on  the  prepuce,  the  glans,  or  the  fraenum ;  tient  is  affected  with  thirst,  headach,  &c. 
which  producing  an  inflammation  either  on  The  pyrexia;  is  very  various  in  degree  in  dif- 
the  prepuce  or  glans,  or  both,  the  extremity  ferent  patients,  and  sometimes  assumes  an 
of  the  foreskin  contracts,  and  prevents  the  irregular  remittent  or  intermittent  type.  The 
discharge  of  the  matter.  The  parts,  in  a  complaint  generally  takes  place  on  one  side 
very  little  time,  are  greatly  tumefied,  and  only  at  first,  and  the  part  where  it  commences 
sometimes  a  gangrene  comes  on  in  less  than  is  various ;  but  it  most  commonly  begins  in 
two  days.  the  lumbar,  hypogastric,  or  inguinal  region, 

Phleborrha'gia.  (From  ***J.,  a  vein,  on  one  side,  or  in  the  hip,  or  top  of  the  thigh, 
and  pnywMi,  to  break  out.)  A  rupture  of  a  and  corresponding  labium  pudendi.  In  this 
vejn_  case,  the   patient  first  perceives   a  sense  of 

PHLEBOTOMY.  (Phhbotomia ;  from  pain,  weight,  and  stiffness,  in  some  of  the 
^^<4,  a  vein,  and  Ttfxvte,  to  cut.)  The  open-  above-mentioned  parts,  which  are  increased 
ing  of  a  vein.  by  every  attempt  to  move  the  pelvis,  or  lower 

Phlegm.  (From  fxrysc,  to  burn,  or  to  limb.  If  the  part  be  carefully  examined,  it 
excite.)  In  chemistry  it  means  water  from  generally  is  found  rather  fuller  or  hotter  than 
distillation,  but,  in  the  common  acceptation  natural,  and  tender  to  the  touch,  but  not  dis- 
of  the  word,  it  is  a  thick  and  tenacious  mu-  coloured.  The  pain  increases,  always  be- 
cus  secreted  in  the  lungs.  comes  very  severe,  and,  in  some  cases,  is  of 

Phlegmago'ga.  (From  QKey/xa,  phlegm,  the  most  excruciating  kind.  It  extends  along 
and  ay*,  to  drive  out.)  Medicines  which  the  thigh,  and  when  it  has  subsisted  for  some 
promote  the  discharge  of  phlegm.  time,  longer  or  shorter  in  different  patients, 

PHLEGMASIA.  (From  <f\ry»,  to  burn.)  the  top  of  the  thigh,  and  the  labium  pudendi 
An  inflammation.  become  greatly  swelled,  and  the  pain  is  then 

PHLEGMASIA  DO'LENS.  A  disease  sometimes  alleviated,  but  accompanied  with 
noticed  by  some  of  the  French  writers,  a  greater  sense  of  distention.  The  pain 
under  the  name  of  Uenflure  des  jambes  el  next  extends  down  to  the  knee,  and  is  gene- 
des  cuisses  de  la  femme  accouM  ;  whilst  rally  the  most  severe  on  the  inside  and  back 
others  have  called  it  depot  du  lait,  from  its  of  the  thigh,  in  the  direction  of  the  internal 
supposed  cause.  By  the  Germans  it  is  called  cutaneous  and  the  crural  nerves;  when  it 
(Edema  lacleum,  and  by  the  English  the  white  has  continued  for  some  time,  the  whole  of 
leg.  This  disease  principally  affects  women  the  thigh  becomes  swelled,  and  the  pain  i.s 
in  the  puerperal  state ;  in  a  few  instances  it  somewhat  relieved.  The  pain  then  extends 
has  been  observed  to  attack  pregnant  wo-  down  the  leg  to  the  foot,  and  is  commonly 
men;  and,  in  one  or  two  cases,  nurses,  on  the  most  severe  in  the  direction  of  the 
losing  their  children,  have  been  affected  by  posterior  tibial  nerve  ;  after  some  time,  the 
it.  Women  of  all  descriptions  are  liable  to  parts  last  attacked  begin  to  swell,  and  the 
be  attacked  by  it  during  and  soon  after  child-  pain  abates  in  violence,  but  is  still  very  con- 
bed  ;  but,  those  whose  limbs  have  been  pain-  siderable,  especially  on  any  attempt  to  move 
ed  or  anasarcous  during  pregnancy,  and  who  the  limb.  The  extremity  being  now  swelled 
do  not  suckle  their  offspring,  are  more  espe-  throughout  its  whole  extent,  appears  per- 
cially  subject  to  it.  It  has  rarely  occurred  fectly  or  nearly  uniform,  and  it  is  not  per- 
oftener  than  once  to  the  same  female.  It  ccptibly  lessened  by  a  horizontal  position, 
supervenes  to  easy  and  natural,  as  well  as  to  like  an  cedematose  limb.  It  is  of  the  natural 
difficult  and  preternatural,  births.  It  some-  colour,  or  even  whiter,  is  hotter  than  natu 
times  makes  its  appearance  in  twenty-four  or  ral ;  excessively  tense,  and  exquisitely  ten- 
forty-eight  hours  after  delivery,  and  at  other  dcr  when  touched.  When  pressed  by  the 
times,  not  till  a  month  or  six  weeks  after ;  finger  in  different  parts,  it  is  found  to  be 
but,  in  general,  the  attack  takes  place  from  elastic,  little,  if  any,  impression  remaining, 
the  tenth  to  the  sixteenth  day  of  the  lying-in.  and  that  only  for  a  very  short  time.  If  a 
It  has,  in  many  instances,  attacked  women  puncture,  or  incision,  be  made  into  the  limb, 
who  were  recovering  from  puerperal  fever  ;  in  some  instances,  no  fluid  is  discharged  ; 
and,  in  some  cases,  has  supervened,  or  sue-  in  others,  a  small  quantity  only  issues  out, 
ceeded  to  thoracic  inflammation.  It  not  un-  which  coagulates  soon  after  ;  and  in  others, 
lommonly  begins  with  coldness  and  rigors;  a  larger  quantity  of  fluid  escapes,  which  does 
these  are  succeeded  by  heat,  thirst,  and  other  not  coagulate ;  but  the  whole  of  the  effused 
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matter  cannot  be  drawn  off  in  this  way. 
The  swelling  of  the  limb  varies  both  in  de- 
gree and  in  the  space  of  time  requisite  for 
its  full  formation.  In  most  instances,  it  ar- 
rives at  double  the  natural  size,  and  in  some 
cases  at  a  much  greater.  In  lax  habits,  ami 
in  patients  whose  legs  have  been  very  much 
affected  with  anasarca  during  pregnancy, 
the  swelling  takes  place  more  rapidly  than 
in  those  who  are  differently  circumstanced  ; 
it  sometimes  arrives,  in  the  former  class  of 
patients,  at  its  greatest  extent  in  twenty-four 
hours,  or  less,  from  the  first  attack. 

Instead  of  beginning  invariably  at  the  up- 
per part  of  the  limb,  and  descending  to  the 
lower,  this  complaint  has  been  known  to  be- 
gin in  the  foot,  the  middle  of  the  leg,  the 
ham,  and  the  knee.  In  whichsoever  of  these 
parts  it  happens  to  begin,  it  is  generally  soon 
diffused  over  the  whole  of  the  limb,  and 
when  this  has  taken  plac  mb  presents 

the  same  phenomena,  exactly,  that  have 
been  stated  above,  as  observable  when  the 
ingUen,  &c.  are  first  affected. 

After  some  days,  generally  from  two  to 
eight,  the  febrile  symptoms  diminish,  and  the 
swelling,  heat,  tension,  weight,  and  tender- 
ness of  the  lower  extremity,  begin  to  abate, 
first  about  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  or 
about  the  knee,  and  afterward  in  the  leg 
and  foot.  Some  inequalities  are  found  in 
the  limb,  which,  at  first,  feel  like  indurated 
glands,  but,  upon  being  more  nicely  ex- 
amined, their  edges  are  not  so  well  defined 
as  those  of  conglobate  glands  ;  and  they  ap- 
pear to  be  occasioned  by  the  effused  matter 
being  of  different  degrees  of  consistence  in 
different  points.  The  conglobate  glands  of 
the  thigh  and  leg  are  sometimes  felt  dis- 
tinctly, and  are  tender  to  the  touch,  but  are 
seldom  materially  enlarged ;  and  as  the 
swelling  subsides,  it  has  happened,  that  an 
enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  in 
some  part  of  the  limb,  has  been  felt,  or  been 
supposed  to  be  felt. 

The  febrile  symptoms  having  gradually 
disappeared,  the  pain  and  tenderness  of  the 
limb  being  much  relieved,  and  the  swelling 
and  tension  being  considerably  diminished, 
the  patient  is  debilitated  and  much  re- 
duced, and  the  limb  feels  stiff,  heavy,  be- 
numbed, and  weak.  When  the  finger  is 
pressed  strongly  against  it  for  some  time, 
in  different  points,  it  is  found  to  be  less 
elastic  than  at  first,  in  some  places  retaining 
the  impression  of  the  finger  for  a  longer,  in 
other  places  for  a  shorter  time,  or  scarcely  at 
all.  And,  if  the  limb  be  suffered  to  hang 
down,  or  if  the  patient  walk  much,  it  is 
found  to  be  more  swelled  in  the  evening, 
and  assumes  more  of  an  oedematous  appear- 
ance. In  this  state,  the  limb  continues  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  time,  and  is  commonly 
at  length  reduced  wholly,  or  nearly  to  the 
natural  size. 

Hitherto  the  disease  has  been  described 
as  affecting  only  one  of  the  inferior  extremi- 
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ties,  and  as  terminating  by  resolution,  oi 
effusion  of  a  fluid  that    is   removed  by   the 
absorbents;  but,  unfortunately,  it  tometi 

happens,  that  after  it  abates  in  one  limb,  the 
other  is  attacked  in  a  similar  way.  It  also 
happens,  in  some  cases,  that  the  swelling 
is  not  terminated  by  resolution ;  for  some- 
times a  suppuration  takes  place  in  one  or 
both  legs,  and  ulcers  are  formed  which  are 
difficult  to  heal.  In  a  few  cases',  a  gangrene 
has  supervened.  In  some  instances,  the 
patient  has  been  destroyed  by  the  violence 
of  the  disease,  before  either  suppuration  or 
gangrene  have  happened. 

The  predisposing  causes  of  this  disease, 
when  it  occurs  during  the  pregnant  or  puer- 
peral state,  or  in  a  short  time  afterward, 
appear  to  be,  1st.  The  increased  irritability 
and  disposition  to  inflammation  which  prevail 
during  pregnane;:,  and  in  a  still  higher  degree 
for  someltme  after  parturition.  2dly.  The 
over-disttnded,  or  relaxed  slide  of  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  inferior  part  of  the  trunk  and  of 
the  lower  extremities,  produced  during  the 
latter  months  of  utero-gestation. 

Among  the  exciting  causes  of  this  dis- 
ease may  be  enumerated,  1st.  Contusions, 
or  violent  exertions  of  the  lower  portions  of 
the  abdominal  and  other  muscles  inserted  in 
the  pelvis,  or  thighs,  or  of  the  muscles  of 
the  inferior  extremities,  and  contusions  of 
the  cellular  texture  connected  with  these 
muscles,  during  a  tedious  labour.  2dly.  The 
application  of  cold  and  moisture,  which  are 
known  to  act  very  powerfully  upon  every 
system  in  changing  the  natural  distribution 
of  the  circulating  fluids,  and,  consequently, 
in  a  system  predisposed  by  parturition,  may 
assist  in  producing  the  disease,  by  occasion- 
ing the  fluids  to  be  impelled,  in  unusual 
quantity,  into  the  weakened  vessels  of  the 
lumbar,  hypogastric,  and  inguinal  regions, 
and  of  the  inferior  extremities.  3dly.  Sup- 
pression, or  diminution  of  the  lochia,  and  of 
the  secretion  of  milk,  which,  by  inducing 
a  plethoric  state  of  the  sanguiferous  system, 
may  occasion  an  inflammatory  diathesis, 
may  favour  congestion,  and  the  determina- 
tion of  an  unusual  quantity  of  blood  to  the 
vessels  of  the  parts  just  mentioned,  and 
thus  contribute  to  the  production  of  an  in- 
flammation of  these  parts.  4thly.  Food  taken 
in  too  large  quantity,  and  of  a  too  stimula- 
ting quality,  especially  when  the  patient  does 
not  give  suck.  This  cause  both  favours  the 
production  of  plethora,  and  stimulates  the 
heart  and  arteries  to  more  frequent  and  vio- 
lent action ;  the  effects  of  which  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  particularly  felt  in  the  lumbar, 
hypogastric,  or  inguinal  regions,  and  in  the 
lower  extremities,  from  the  state  of  their 
blood-vessels.  5thly.  Standing,  or  walking  too 
much,  before  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  low- 
er half  of  the  body  have  recovered  sufficiently 
from  the  effects  of  the  distention  which  existed 
during  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy.  This 
must  necessarily  occasion  too  great  a  deter- 
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mination  of  blood  to  these  parts,  and  con- 
sequently too  great  a  congestion  in  them  ; 
whence  they  will  be  more  stimulated  than 
the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  and  inflammation 
will  sometimes  be  excited  in  them. 

From  an  attentive  consideration  of  the 
whole  of  the  phenomena  observable  in  this 
disease,  and  of  its  remote  causes  and  cure, 
no  doubt  remains,  Dr.  Hull  thinks,  that  the 
proximate  cause  consists  in  an  inflammatory 
affection,  producing  suddenly  a  considerable 
effusion  of  serum  and  coagulating  lymph 
from  the  e.chalants  into  tlie  cellular  membrane 
of  the  limb. 

PHLEGMA'SIiE.  Inflammations.  The 
second  order  in  the  class  pyrexia  of  Cullen's 
nosological  arrangement,  characterized  by 
pyrexia,  with  topical  pain  and  inflamma- 
tion ;  the  blood,  after  venesection,  exhibiting 
a  buffy  coat. 

Phlegmatorrha'gia.  (From  ^ey/A*, 
mucus,  and  pxyw/ui,  to  break  out.)  A  dis- 
charge of  thin  mucous  phlegm  from  the  nose, 
through  cold. 

PHLEGMON.  (From  <f,Myu,  to  burn.) 
Phlegmone.  An  inflammation  of  a  bright 
red  colour,  with  a  throbbing  and  pointed 
tumour,  tending  to  suppuration. 

Phlogiston.  (From  qhoyifa,  to  burn.) 
The  inflammable  principle.  Stahl  gave  this 
term  to  a  principle  which  he  imagined  was 
pure  fire,  or  the  matter  of  fire  fixed  in  com- 
bustible bodies,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from 
fire  in  action,  or  in  a  state  of  liberty. 

Phlogisticated  air.     See  Nitrogen  gas. 

PHLOGO'SIS.  (From  <pAoyoa>,  to  inflame.) 
Inflammation. 

PHLYCTiE'NA.  (QKuiircuyca.  small 
bladders.)  Phlyctis.  Phlysis.  Small  pel- 
lucid vesicles,  that  contain  a  serous  fluid. 
Linnaeus  and  Vogel  use  phlyctana,  as  syno- 
nymous with  hydatids. 

Phlyza'cium.  (From  *m/£&,  to  be  hot.) 
A  pustule  on  the  skin,  excited  by  fire,  or 
heat.     See  Pustule. 

Phos'nix  dactyli'fera.  {Phanix ;  from 
Phanicia,  its  native  soil.)  The  systematic 
name  of  the  date-tree.  Phanix  frondibus 
pinnalis;  foliolis  ensiformibus  complicatis,  of 
Linnaeus.  The  fruit  is  called  dactylus  or 
date.  Dates  are  oblong.  Before  they  are 
ripe,  they  are  rather  rough  and  astringent ; 
but  when  perfectly  matured,  they  aire  much 
of  the  nature  of  the  fig.  Se  Ficus  Carica. 
Senegal  dates  are  most  esteemed,  they  having 
a  more  sugary,  agreeable  flavour  than  those 
of  ./Egypt  and  other  places. 

PHOSPHATES.  (Phosphas;  from  phos- 
phorus.) Salts  formed  by  the  union  of  phos- 
phoric acid  with  different  bases  ;  thus,  phos- 
phate of  ammonia,phosphate  of  lime,  Sic. 

PHOSPHITES.  Phosphis.  Salts  formed 
by  the  combination  of  phosphorous  acid  with 
different  bases ;  thus,  ammoniacal  phosphite, 
&c. 

Phosphorated  hydrogen  gas.  See  Hydro- 
gen gas,  phosphuretted. 
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PHOSPHORIC  ACID.  Acidum  phos- 
phoricum.  This  acid  may  be  obtained  from 
bones  in  the  following  manner  : — Three 
parts  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  are  to  be 
poured  upon  four  parts  of  pulverized  ashes 
of  bones,  and  occasionally  stirred.  By  these 
means  the  sulphuric  acid  combines  with  the 
calcareous  earth,  and  disengages  the  phos- 
phoric acid.  The  mass  is  then  to  be  re- 
peatedly washed  in  water,  and  the  ley  slowly 
evaporated  :  the  sulphate  of  lime,  which  still 
adheres,  will  be  thus  gradually  expelled  and 
separated  by  filtration ;  and  at  last,  phos- 
phoric acid,  in  a  dry  and  vitreous  form,  will 
be  obtained. 

Phosphorous  acid.  This  is  obtained  by 
the  slow  combustion  of  phosphorus  at  com- 
mon temperatures.  It  contains  less  oxygen 
than  the  phosphoric  acid. 

PHOSPHORUS.  (From  90;,  light,  and 
$ipa>,  to  carry.)  Autophosphorus.  Phospho- 
rus has  never  been  found  pure  in  nature. 
It  is  always  met  with  united  to  oxygen,  or 
in  the  state  of  phosphoric  ycid.  In  that 
state  it  exists  very  plentifully,  and  is  united 
to  different  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
substances. 

Properties. — Phosphorus  is  a  flesh-co- 
loured or  yellowish  semi-transparent  sub- 
stance, of  the  consistence  of  wax,  but  brittle 
during  frost.  In  atmospheric  air,  it  is  lu- 
minous at  common  temperatures  without 
emitting  any  material  heat.  It  has  a  rough 
disagreeable  taste,  and  its  odour  resembles 
that  of  garlic.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about 
1.770,  water  being  1.000.  Phosphorus  crys- 
tallizes in  laminas,  in  needles,  or  elongated 
octahedra.  Exposed  to  the  light,  it  be- 
comes covered  with  a  crust,  which  is  first 
white,  next  orange,  and  at  last  red.  It 
becomes  liquid  at  a  temperature  of  99°  Fahr. 
It  takes  fire  spontaneously,  and  burns  ra- 
pidly in  the  open  air,  at  148°  Fahr.  with  a 
brilliant  white  flame,  and  becomes  converted 
into  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  volatilized  at 
554°  Fahr.  if  air  be  excluded.  It  is  soluble 
in  caustic  alkalis,  by  the  assistance  of  heat. 
Expressed  and  essential  oils  take  up  a  small 
quantity,  and  are  rendered  luminous.  Sul- 
phuric ether,  nitric  ether,  and  ardent  spirit, 
dissolve  it  sparingly  in  the  cold.  It  com- 
bines with  lime,  strontia,  barytes,  sulphur, 
and  with  metals.  It  is  soluble  in  hydrogen 
gas,  and  decomposes  nitric  aid,  and  metallic 
solutions.  It  acts  strongly  and  frequently 
like  poison,  on  living  animals. 

Methods  of  obtaining  Phosphorus. — For 
some  time,  phosphorus  was  made  in  very 
inconsiderable  quantities,  and  by  a  tedious 
and  disagreeable  process,  consisting  in  eva- 
porating considerable  quantities  of  urine, 
and  decomposing  them  by  various  means. 

The  following  processes,  now  employed, 
are  more  easy  and  expeditious. 

Giobcrfs  Process. — According  to  this  me- 
thod, phosphorus  may  be  obtained  very  eco- 
nomically, and  without  an  offensive  prepa- 
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ration.  It  consists  in  pouring;  a  concentrated 
solution  of"  nitrate  of  lead,  by  a  little  at  a 
time,  into  a  quantity  of  urine,  until  no 
more  cloudiness  is  produced  by  a  further 
addition  of  the  solution.  The  mixture  is 
then  to  be  diluted  with  soft  water,  and  suf- 
fered to  stand  undisturbed ;  when  the  pre- 
cipitate is  fully  subsided,  the  clear  fluid  is 
to  be  separated.  The  precipitate  is  then 
formed  into  a  paste,  with  charcoal  powder, 
and  the  mass  is  to  be  dried  gradually  in 
aa  earthen  pan,  and  then  submitted  to  distil- 
lation. 

In  this  process  the  phosphoric  acid  of  the 
urine  unites  to  the  oxyde  of  lead  of  the 
nitrate  of  lead,  and  the  nitric  acid  joins  to 
the  ammonia  and  soda  of  the  urine ;  hence 
phosphate  of  lead  and  nitrate  of  soda  and 
ammonia  are  formed.  The  former,  being 
insoluble,  falls  to  the  bottom,  and  the  latter 
salts  remain  in  the  super-natant  fluid.  On 
adding  charcoal  to  the  phosphate  of  lead, 
and  exposing  it  to  a  high  temperature,  the 
union  is  again  broken  ;  the  phosphoric  acid 
becomes  decomposed,  its  oxygen  unites  to 
the  charcoal,  and  forms  carbonic  acid  gas, 
which  flies  off  during  the  distillation  ;  the 
phosphorus  comes  over  in  its  simple  state, 
and  the  metal  is  left  behind  in  the  retort,  to- 
gether with  the  super-abundant  quantity  of 
charcoal. 

Nicola's  Process. — Take  a  quantity  of 
bones  of  adult  animals,  burn  them  to  white- 
ness in  an  open  fire,  and  reduce  them  to  a 
fine  powder.  Upon  three  pounds  of  this 
powder,  after  having  been  put  into  a  ma- 
trass, there  may  be  poured  two  pounds  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  of  commerce  ; 
four  or  five  pounds  of  water  must  be  after- 
ward added  by  degrees,  to  assist  the  action 
of  the  acid.  The  whole  is  then  to  be  left  in 
a  gently-heated  sand-bath,  for  about  twelve 
hours,  or  more,  taking  care  to  supply  the 
loss  of  water  which  happens  by  evaporation. 
The  next  day,  a  large  quantity  of  water 
must  be  added,  the  clear  water  afterward 
decanted,  and  the  rest  strained  through  a 
cloth  or  sieve.  The  residuary  matter  is 
to  be  edulcorated  by  repeated  affusions  of 
hot  water,  till  it  passes  tasteless.  The 
water  which  has  been  used  to  wash  out  the 
adhering  acid,  is  mixed  with  the  before 
decanted  or  strained  liquor,  and  the  whole 
fluid  is  gradually  evaporated  in  a  flat 
earthen  basin,  to  the  consistence  of  sirup. 
It  is  then  to  be  mixed  with  an  equal  weight 
of  charcoal  powder,  and  submitted  to  dis- 
tillation in  an  earthen  or  iron  retort.  In- 
stead of  applying  a  receiver,  the  neck  of 
the  retort  may  be  immersed  in  a  basin  of 
water,  to  a  small  depth,  and  the  phospho- 
rus, as  it  comes  over,  will  fall  in  drops  to  the 
bottom. 

In  this  process,  the  sulphuric  acid  unites 
with  the  calcareous  earth  of  the  bones,  and 
forms  sulphate  of  lime  ;  and  the  phosphoric 
acid  of  the  bones  becomes  disengaged,  and 
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remains  dissolved  in  the  liquor.  The  char- 
coal, at  an  elevated  temperature,  takes 
the  oxygen  from  this  acid,  and  carbonic 
acid  .gas  is  formed,  and  phosphorus  passes 
over. 

Method  of  purifying  Phosphorus. — Phos- 
phorus obtained  in  either  manner  is  of  a 
dirty  blackish  colour,  and  soiled  with  a 
certain  quantity  of  charcoal,  and  half-burnt 
phosphorus,  which  gives  it  that  appear- 
ance. In  order  to  purify  it,  it  must  be  put 
into  a  piece  of  chamois  leather,  and  closely 
tied  up  in  it.  The  whole  is  then  immersed 
in  a  vessel  of  boiling  water,  the  phospho- 
rus melts,  and  may  be  pressed  through 
the  leather,  taking  care  to  keep  it  under  the 
water. 

It  is  better,  however,  to  purify  phosphorus 
by  a  second  distillation. 

Dr.  Higgins  purified  it  by  means  of  hydro- 
gen gas. 

Methods  of  moulding  Phosphorus  into  Cy- 
linders.— In  order  to  form  phosphorus  into 
sticks,  a  funnel  with  a  long  neck  may  be 
used,  the  lower  orifice  of  which  is  closed 
with  a  cork  :  the  funnel  is  then  to  be  filled 
with  water,  and  phosphorus  put  in  it,  and 
this  being  plunged  into  boiling  water,  the 
heat  communicated  to  the  funnel  melts  the 
phosphorus,  which  runs  into  the  neck  and 
acquires  that  form.  The  funnel  is  then  re- 
moved into  a  vessel  of  cold  water,  and  when 
it  is  thoroughly  cooled,  the  cork  is  taken  out 
and  the  phosphorus  thrust  out  of  its  mould 
with  a  piece  of  wood,  and  then  preserved  in 
water. 

Pelletier  invented  another  method,  which 
is  as  follows  : 

Take  a  few  tubes  of  any  length,  the  aper- 
tures of  which  are  of  such  a  size  that  they 
can  be  exactly  closed  with  the  extremity  of 
the  finger.  Melt  the  phosphorus  in  boiling 
water,  and  apply  to  it  one  of  the  ends  of 
the  tube,  while  you  hold  the  other  in  your 
mouth ;  make  a  short  inspiration,  that  the 
phosphorus  may  ascend  a  little  way  in  the 
tube ;  stop  the  inspiration  when  the  phospho- 
rus has  risen  a  sufficient  height,  and  close 
the  extremity  of  the  tube  with  the  fore  fin- 
ger, and  immerse  it  in  a  basin  of  cold  water. 
The  phosphorus  will  soon  become  fixed,  and 
by  a  slight  shake  may  be  separated  from  the 
tube. 

The  earliest  account  we  have  concerning 
the  medicinal  use  of  phosphorus,  is  in  the 
seventh  volume  of  Halter's  Collection  of 
Theses,  relating  to  the  history  and  cure  of 
diseases.  The  original  dissertation  is  en- 
titled, De  Phosphori  Loco  Medicamenti  ad- 
sumpti  virtute  medica,  aliquot  casibus  sin- 
gularibus  confirmata,  Auctore  J.  Gabi  Mentz. 
There  are  three  cases  of  singular  cures  per- 
formed by  means  of  phosphorus,  narrated 
in  this  thesis  ;  the  history  of  these  cases  and 
cures  was  sent  to  Dr.  Gabi  Mentz,  by  his 
father. 

The  first  instance  is  of  a  man  who  la- 
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boured  under  a  putrid  fever ;  for  whom  the 
best  alexipharmic  medicines,  as  they  are 
called,  together  with  a  proper  regimen, 
were  prescribed.  A  diarrhoea,  however, 
ensued,  accompanied  with  great  anxiety 
about  the  praecordia,  delirium,  and  general 
prostration  of  the  powers  of  life.  Proper 
remedies  were  tried  to  stop  the  diarrhoea, 
and  check  the  disease,  but  in  vain.  For 
three  days  the  patient  had  been  insensible 
and  exhausted.  In  this  extremity  the  phy- 
sician had  recourse  to  phosphorus;  two 
grains  of  which  were  exhibited,  together 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  theriaca,  to 
make  them  into  a  bolus.  This  occasioned 
a  gentle  sweat,  and  general  quiet.  The 
dose  was  twice  repeated  in  the  evening, 
and  again  towards  morning,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  another  grain.  The  sweat  be- 
came copious,  and  the  memory  and  the 
use  of  the  external  senses  were  restored. 
The  patient,  thus  revived,  was  afterward 
completely  re-established  by  other  reme- 
dies. 

The  second  case,  is  that  of  a  man  who 
laboured  under  a  bilious  fever.  Although 
various  remedies  appear  to  have  been  judi- 
ciously employed,  yet  the  disease  gained 
ground,  until  at  last  the  patient  was  almost 
quite  exhausted.  Three  grains  of  phospho- 
rus were  exhibited  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon,  which  produced  a  little  quiet; 
but  the  patient  became  so  thirsty  that  he 
could  not  refrain  from  drinking.  After 
this  he  was  quiet  for  two  hours,  and  a  pro- 
fuse sweat  broke  out  all  over  his  body. 
The  physician  seeing  this,  ordered  him  an- 
other dose  in  the  evening.  He  slept  and 
perspired  the  whole  evening,  and  by  means 
of  proper  remedies,  was  afterward  com- 
pletely cured. 

The  third  ease  is  entitled  a  malignant  ca- 
tarrhal fever,  with  petechia;.  It  seems  to 
have  been  the  common  typhus  petechiatis,  of 
Cullen,  accompanied  with  cough  and  other 
catarrhal  symptoms  in  the  beginning.  We 
are  informed  that  on  the  third  day  of  the 
disease,  the  patient  was  deprived  of  the  use 
of  his  external  senses ;  that  he  became  deli- 
rious, and  exceedingly  exhausted.  Two 
grains  of  phosphorus  were  given  to  him  at 
two  o'clock,  and  two  more  in  the  evening, 
which  restored  him  to  his  senses,  and  occa- 
sioned a  copious  sweat.  Proper  remedies 
were  afterward  employed,  which  accom- 
plished his  recovery. 

Dr.  Mentz  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
the  first  practitioners  who  tried  this  heroic 
remedy  internally.  Dr.  Morgenstern  and 
Dr.  Hatman  seem  both  to  have  afterward 
employed  it. 

The  following  twelve  cases,  relating  to 
this  interesting  subject,  are  translated  from 
a  thesis  which  is  very  little  known  in  this 
-ountry.  It  is  the  inaugural  dissertation  of 
one  Dr.  Wolff',  who  graduated  at  Gottingen 
in  the  vear  1701.  and   who  states  that  the 
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cases  are  extracted  from  the  private  diary  of 
his  father,  a  physician  of  eminence  in  Po- 
land, who  practised  physic  with  great  suc- 
cess and  reputation  for  upwards  of  thirty 
years. 

Case  I. — In  the  month  of  August,  1763, 
I  was  called  to  a  woman  twenty-live  years 
old,  whom  I  found  in  a  state  of  low  deli- 
rium. Her  pulse  was  small,  weak,  and 
tremulous,  almost  vanishing,  as  it  were, 
under  the  finger.  Her  whole  chest  and 
arms  were  disfigured  with  livid  spots,  Hei" 
neighbours  and  attendants  informed  me 
that  she  had  been  seized  with  a  fever  about 
eleven  days  before  I  saw  her  ;  and  that  she 
had  been  attended  by  some  ignorant  prac- 
titioner, who,  finding  that  his  remedies  did 
not  succeed,  had  deserted  her  the  day  be- 
fore, declaring  that  God  alone  could  euro 
her. 

The  case  appeared  to  me  one  of  those 
desperate  states  of  disease,  in  which  a  prac- 
titioner either  ought  to  refrain  from  doing 
any  thing,  or  to  make  trial  of  some  new, 
bold,  and  powerful  remedy,  which  might 
act  as  an  uncommon  stimulus  to  the  nerves, 
and  rouse  their  suppressed  energy.  Such 
a  remedy  I  expected  to  find  in  phosphorus ; 
and  accordingly  I  ordered  my  patient  five 
drops  of  its  solution  in  aether,  which  con- 
tained three  grains  of  phosphorus.  They 
were  exhibited  in  a  spoonful  of  Rhenish 
wine,  and  the  patient  swallowed  a  few 
cupsful  of  an  infusion  of  the  fiores  tiliae 
after  them.  I  visited  the  patient  three 
hours  afterward,  and  not  finding  any 
change,  I  repeated  the  dose.  Two  hours 
were  scarcely  elapsed  when  the  pube  be- 
gan to  rise,  and  the  whole  body  to  be 
diffused  with  an  equal  heat;  immediately 
afterward,  the  pulse  became  modulatory, 
a  breathing  sweat  (sudor  halituosus)  broke 
out,  and  at  the  same  time  the  delirium 
subsided. 

I  exhibited  a  third  dose  at  the  end  of 
sixteen  hours ;  a  number  of  red  spots  then 
appeared  on  the  skin,  and  the  patient  com- 
plained very  much  of  a  sense  of  oppres- 
sion and  pain  at  the  praecordia,  and  in  the 
abdomen.  These  symptoms  I  endeavoured 
to  allay  by  diluents  and  frequent  emollient 
clysters,  which  brought  away  a  great  quan- 
tity of  foul  fa?ces.  The  Peruvian  bark  com- 
pleted the  cure. 

Case  II. — A  young  woman  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  was,  for  the  first  time,  delivered 
of  a  healthy  child.  She  recovered  perfectly 
well  for  the  first  nine  days  ;  but  being  then 
greatly  frightened  by  some  sudden  noise  in 
the  house,  she  was  seized  with  a  chilly  fit, 
afterward  with  flushes  of  heat,  and,  soon 
became  delirious.  I  was  called  to  her  on 
the  third  day,  after  various  remedies  had 
been  tried  in  vain  by  another  physician. 
Finding  that  she  had  a  hard  pulse,  with 
great  oppression  in  her  chest,  and  a  foul 
ton"ue,   I    ordered    her  to  be    blooded,   to 
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take  a  solution  of  Glauber's  sail?,  aud  to 
receive  some  antiphlogistic  and  emollient 
clysters.  The  other  physician  strongly  op- 
posed this  advice,  contending  strenuously 
for  his  heating  diaphoretic  plan  ;  and  I 
therefore  returned  home.  He  continued 
to  administer  his  alexipharmics  and  cardiac 
remedies  to  the  unhappy  patient.  Three 
days  elapsed  before  1  heard  any  thing  of 
her;  but  some  of  her  friends  then  waited  on 
me,  entreating  me  with  great  earnestness  to 
visit  her,  as  her  physician  had  deserted  her, 
declaring  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  one 
to  save  her. 

I  found  her  with  a  tremulous  intermit- 
tent pulse,  cold  extremities,  and  wandering 
in  her  intellects.  Of  the  solution  of  phos- 
phorus I  immediately  gave  her  five  drops, 
in  a  little  Rhenish  wine  ;  and  in  about  two 
hours  after,  an  equal  degree  of  heat  diffused 
itself  over  her  body,  and  her  senses  return- 
ed. Upon  repeating  the  dose,  a  sweat 
broke  out,  which  relieved  her  so  much  that 
I  afterward  could  proceed  with  the  proper 
remedies  for  the  further  cure  of  the  com- 
plaint. 

Case  III. — A  young  man,  twenty-two 
years  old,  was  seized  with  a  putrido-gastric 
fever,  which  was  accompanied  with  a  white 
miliary  eruption.  On  the  seventh  day  of 
the  disease,  while  under  the  influence  of  a 
profuse  sweat,  he  was  taken  from  his  bed, 
at  his  own  desire,  and  had  his  linen  changed. 
An  hour  was  scarcely  elapsed  when  he 
was  seized  with  great  anxiety,  the  miliary 
eruption  almost  totally  disappeared,  and  he 
began  to  grow  delirious.  Being  called  to 
him,  I  gave  him  the  solution  of  phos- 
phorus, with  an  infusion  of  elder  flowers, 
and  Rhenish  wine.  In  about  an  hour 
afterward,  the  sweat  and  eruption  re- 
turned, and  he  was  snatched  from  the  jaws 
of  death. 

Case  IV. —  A  youth,  sixteen  years  old, 
was  seized  with  a  putrid  fever,  on  the  se- 
venth day  of  which  he  was  affected  with 
diarrhoea  of  so  severe  a  kind,  that  he  had 
forty-eight  stools  in  the  course  of  a  day. 
Being  sent  for  the  day  after,  I  found  him 
with  an  hippocratic  countenance,  and  sub- 
sultus  tendinum.  Having  exhibited  the 
phosphorus  twice  to  him,  a  general  breath- 
ing sweat  broke  out,  and  the  diarrhoea  sub- 
sided. Afterward,  proper  remedies  were 
exhibited,  and  he  was  restored  to  health  in 
fifteen  days. 

Seven  Cases. — During  the  year  1770 
and  1771,  while  the  war  was  carried  on 
upon  the  borders  of  our  remotest  pro- 
vinces between  the  Turks  and  Russians, 
a  putrid  fever  took  its  rise  in  the  camps, 
and  spread  itself  to  us.  It  was  then  that 
I  ordered  this  divine  remedy,  with  the 
happiest  effects,  to  seven  sick  who  laboured 
under  the  putrid  fever,  some  of  whom 
had  eruptions,  with  great  prostration  of 
strength. 


Cane  XII. — A  young  lady  ol  quality, 
twenty-five  years  old,  endowed  with  such 
an  exquisite  degree  of  nervous  sensibility, 
that  she  used  frequently  to  be  affected  with 
spasms  and  convulsive  motions  without  any 
apparent  cause,  became  pregnant  in  the 
year  1774,  which  was  the  seventh  of  her 
marriage.  On  the  third  day  preceding 
delivery,  she  was  seized  with  a  disease 
which  might  be  justly  said  to  be  somewhat 
between  catalepsy  and  coma  vigil.  She  lay 
stretched  out  upon  her  back,  her  eyes 
open  and  fixed,  her  legs  and  arms  were 
quite  flexible,  and  remained  in  any  pos- 
ture in  which  they  were  put ;  her  pulse 
and  respiration  were  entirely  natural,  and 
she  swallowed  whatever  fluid  was  put  into 
her  mouth. 

After  she  had  remained  three  days  in  this 
state,  she  was  delivered  of  a  dead  child, 
which,  from  the  marks  of  putrescency  on  its 
body,  must  have  died  some  days  before. 

Evacuations  carefully  employed,  anti- 
spasmodic and  nervous  remedies  exhibited, 
both  by  the  mouth  and  anus,  embrocations 
and  liniments  produced  such  a  salutary 
change,  that  in  15  days  the  putient  was 
able  to  leave  her  bed,  and  the  greatest  hope 
was  therefore  entertained  of  her  complete 
recovery.  But  on  the  twenty-eighth  day 
after  delivery,  when  I  went  again  to  visit 
my  patient,  (who  lived  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  me,)  I  found  her  complain- 
ing of  rigor  and  chilliness  of  the  inferior 
extremities,  her  pulse  was  frequent  and 
small,  and  her  face  was  more  flushed  than 
usual.  Frictions,  clysters,  the  pediluvium, 
and  antispasmodics,  were  all  tried,  but 
without  producing  any  favourable  event, 
and  towards  the  middle  of  the  night,  she 
became  totally  rigid  ;  yet  she  had  complete 
possession  of  her  mind,  although  all  the 
external  senses,  the  sight  excepted,  were 
abolished.  I  gave  to  her  three  drops  of 
the  solution  of  phosphorus  in  a  spoonful  of 
wine.  Scarcely  had  an  hour  elapsed  when 
a  warm  sweat  broke  out,  and,  together  with 
it  a  white  miliary  eruption.  Afterward 
other  remedies  were  exhibited,  which  effected 
her  recovery. 

Such  are  the  cases  related  by  Dr.  Wolff, 
which  it  is  presumed  will  be  found  suffi- 
ciently interesting  to  awaken  and  arrest  the 
attention  of  the  practitioners  of  this  country. 
A  medicine  of  greater  powers  cannot  be 
named,  if  the  facts  which  have  been  related 
are  correctly  true.  Little  doubt  can  be  en- 
tertained that  many  trials  will  soon  be  made 
with  it  in  this  country ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
they  will  be  made  with  caution,  and  under  as 
favourable  circumstances  for  the  reception 
of  such  a  powerful  stimulus  as  the  nature  of 
the  diseases  in  which  it  is  to  be  given  will  ad- 
mit of. 

The  dangerous  consequences  which  are 
likely  to  follow  the  injudicious  administra- 
tion   of    phosphorus   cannot    be   impressed 
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en  the  mind  more  strongly  than  by  the  re- 
lation of  a  few  cases  and  experiments  which 
are  mentioned  by  Weickard,  in  the  fourth 
part  of  his  miscellaneous  writings,  (Ver- 
mischte  Medicinche  Sehrifften,  von  M.  A. 
Weickard.)  These  cases  and  experiments 
I  literally  translated  from  the  original  Ger- 
man ;  a  work  from  which  the  medical  prac- 
titioner may  reap  much  information,  being 
replete  with  practical  remarks  made  by  a 
very  attentive  and  accurate  observer. 

A  Jew  of  a  phlegmatic  habit  was  struck 
with  apoplexy.  He  was  speechless  and 
lame,  and  could  not  void  his  fasces  except 
he  was  assisted  by  art ;  his  appetite,  how- 
ever, was  good.  Mineral  baths,  and  many 
remedies,  were  tried  to  restore  him,  but 
in  vain.  I  was  at  last  tempted  to  make 
a  trial  of  phosphorus.  At  iirst,  from  two 
1o  three  grains  were  given  to  him,  and  it 
was  my  intention  to  have  increased  the  dose 
to  five  or  six.  The  first  dose  was  given  in 
a  conserve,  but  the  following  day  in  honey. 
His  excrements  were  luminous.  Suddenly, 
about  the  middle  of  the  third  night,  he 
was  seized  with  violent  vomiting,  during 
which  he  was  very  ill ;  but,  after  the  vo- 
miting had  ceased,  he  found  himself  belter. 
The  pulse  was  small  and  quick.  I  did  not 
venture  to  give  any  more  phosphorus,  par- 
ticularly as  his  relations  were  afraid  of  it. 
A  blister  was  applied,  and  cooling  and  de- 
mulcent drinks  were  exhibited.  He  looked 
very  ill,  seemed  quite  exhausted,  and  ap- 
peared to  suffer  pain  in  the  abdomen,  which 
was  a  little  tumefied.  He  took  some  nou- 
rishment every  day  ;  but  what  he  ate  was 
very  small  in  quantity.  The  vomiting 
ceased  entirely.  He  lived  four  days  longer, 
and  died.  I  did  not  see  him  the  day  when 
that  event  happened ;  but  he  had  all  the 
symptoms  of  having  died  of  gangrene. 
There  were  even  externally,  according  to 
the  report  of  the  surgeon,  many  large  gan- 
grenous spots.  This  case  caused  me  a  great 
deal  of  uneasiness.  The  patient  could  not 
speak  for  some  time  before  his  death,  and 
could  not  therefore  describe  his  sufferings. 

Almost  about  the  same  time  that  Pro- 
fessor Zessler  exhibited  the  phosphorus  to 
his  two  patients,  the  intelligence  was  com- 
municated to  a  man  who  had  a  tendency 
to  apoplexy  and  to  palsy.  He  had  read  in 
Mellin'a  Materia  Medica  all  that  was  said 
in  praise  of  phosphorus,  and  he  was,  in 
consequence,  desirous  of  making  trial  of  it ; 
but,  before  he  began  to  take  it,  he  was 
seized  with  a  kind  of  apoplectic  fit,  in 
which  he  lay,  as  if  deprived  of  all  power. 
He  caused  three  grains  of  phosphorus  to 
be  rubbed  witli  a  little  oil,  and  to  be  given 
to  him  ;  he  took  his  dose  morning  and 
evening.  It  seemed  to  revive  him,  for  he 
got  up  and  walked  about  the  house.  He 
continued  to  take  this  medicine  several 
days,  upon  which  he  became  feverish,  and 
was  affected  with  nausea  and  loss  of  appe- 


tite. A  gentle  emetic  was  given  him.  Two 
days  after  this  I  saw  him  for  the  first  time  ; 
he  told  me  that  he  had  been  violently  af- 
fected with  pain  in  the  abdomen,  parti- 
cularly towards  the  evening.  He  was  very 
dry,  and  his  eyes  were  yellow.  When  I 
pressed  my  hand  on  the  abdomen,  it  did  not 
g;ve  him  pain.  I  ordered  him  whey,  nitre, 
acid  drinks,  cream  of  tartar,  and  clysters. 
The  third  day  alter  this  he  grew  worse. 
I  happened  to  be  out  of  town,  and  an- 
other physician  was  sent  for,  who  gave  him 
musk,  and  various  other  remedies.  I  vi- 
sited him  in  the  evening,  and  found  him 
gangrenous.  His  hands  were  applied  to 
his  head,  as  if  he  suffered  acute  pain  there  ; 
his  screams  were  loud  and  unremitting ; 
he  was  delirious,  and  spoke  unintelligibly, 
and  there  was  not  any  pulse  at  the  wrist. 
He  died  about  midnight.  Upon  inspecting 
the  body,  the  liver  appeared  obstructed, 
and  the  stomach  was  gangrenous  near  the 
cardia.  Is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  the 
phosphorus  had  occasioned  this  ?  or  was  this 
the  effect  of  a  gouty  or  rheumatic  acrimony 
thrown  upon  that  part  ?  It  was  afterward 
remarked  that  a  number  of  people  were 
seized  at  this  time  witli  vomiting  and  vio- 
lent pains  in  the  bowels,  and  also  with  the 
iliac  passion.  Two  months  were  scarcely 
elapsed  when  I  met  witli  a  case  in  which 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  complaint 
were  similar  to  those  narrated  in  the  above- 
mentioned  case,  but  where  the  patient 
had  not  swallowed  a  single  grain  of  phos- 
phorus. 

The  following  are  some  experiments 
which  Dr.  Weickard  made  with  phosphorus 
on  dogs : — 

"It  is  now,"  he  observes,  "upwards  of  a 
year  since  six  grains  of  phosphorus  were 
offered  to  a  hungry  dog.  The  phosphorus 
was  enclosed  in  a  piece  of  meat ;  the  dog 
smelt  it,  and  refused  to  take  it ;  it  was 
therefore,  forced  down  his  throat.  He 
immediately  began  to  run  about  the  room, 
exhibiting  much  anxiety,  and  seemed  de- 
sirous to  go  out.  He  grew  sick,  and  vo- 
mited the  bolus,  which  seemed  to  be  on 
fire ;  upon  this,  the  dog  again  appeared 
impatient  to  get  out.  The  smell  of  the 
phosphorus,  however,  ceased  to  be  emitted 
by  the  vomited  matter.  The  dog  smelt  it 
agiiin,  and  ate  it.  He  immediately  became 
extremely  lively,  springing  quickly  from  one 
table  to  another.  The  experiments  ought 
to  have  stopped  here ;  but  some  one 
brought  another  piece  of  meat,  in  which 
there  were  eight  grains  of  phosphorus  en- 
closed. This  was  also  forced  down  the 
dog's  throat,  and  he  again  vomited  it  on 
fire;  he  did  not,  however,  exhibit  the 
same  anxiety  to  leave  the  room  which  he 
had  done  the  first  time,  but  waited  pa- 
tiently, until  the  disagreeable  foetor  which 
arose  and  filled  the  apartment,  had  escaped 
from    his    morsrl,    after    which    he  ate    it 
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greedily.  His  inclination  to  leap  and  run 
about  was  now  uncommonly  great ;  nothing 
was  too  high  or  too  distant  for  him  ;  but  as 
we  were  afraid  he  might  do  some  injury  by 
this  kind  of  exercise,  he  was  dismissed  the 
apartment.  He  again  vomited  once  or  twice  ; 
but  since  that  time  has  remained  perfectly 
well." 

Such  are  the  principal  facts  related  by 
Weickard.  We  now  come  to  the  latest 
publication  on  the  subject  of  phosphorus. 
It  is  a  letter  on  its  medicinal  virtues  by 
M.  Alphonso  Leroi,  and  is  printed  in  the 
only  volume  of  Memoirs  which  the  Society 
of  Emulation  at  Paris  has  yet  published. 
One  of  the  first  experiments  which  M. 
Leroi  made  was  upon  himself;  he  swal- 
lowed three  grains  of  phosphorus  with  some 
theriaca.  It  is  a  wonder,  he  says,  that  he 
was  not  killed  by  it ;  for  phosphorus  does 
not  require  more  air  than  is  commonly 
contained  in  the  stomach,  in  order  to  take 
fire,  and  burn  in  such  a  manner  as  to  have 
eaten  through  that  organ.  "  For  two 
hours,"  the  professor  observes,  "  I  found 
myself  extraordinarily  incommoded  ;  I 
drank  frequently  little  draughts  of  cold 
water.  After  some  hours  had  elapsed  the 
uneasiness  ceased.  My  urine  was  high- 
coloured  ;  but  the  following  day  my  mus- 
cular force  was  doubled,  and  I  felt  an  in- 
supportable venereal  irritation.  I  after- 
ward gave  this  remedy  to  the  young  man 
whose  case  is  related  in  the  Gazette  de 
Sante,  for  the  29th  of  August,  1779.  It 
was  truly  owing  to  phosphorus  that  his 
life  was  saved  in  a  most  malignant  fever,  in 
which  the  prostration  of  strength  was  so  great 
as  not  to  leave  many  other  resources  but  this 
remedy." 

M.  Leroi  then  proceeds  to  inform  us,  that 
he  has  frequently  employed  phosphorus 
since  that  time.  He  at  first  prescribed  it 
in  the  form  of  a  lohoch.  It  is  always  diffi- 
cult to  pulverize  it ;  but  this  difficulty  he 
overcame  in  the  following  manner  :  M  He 
puts  the  phosphorus  into  warm  water,  and 
agitates  it  violently  ;  it  divides  itself  like 
oil,  into  a  great  number  of  little  globules, 
and,  if  cold  water  be  now  added,  it  is  pre- 
cipitated to  the  bottom  in  the  form  of  a 
powder.  Of  this  powder  one  or  two  grains 
are  to  be  taken,  and  rubbed  with  a  little 
sugar,  a  drop  or  two  of  oil,  and  some  yolk 
of  an  egg.  A  quarter  of  a  grain  every 
day  is  quite  sufficient  to  produce  great 
effects." 

At  other  times,  he  says,  he  has  given  it  in 
a  mixture  of  oil,  sirup,  and  some  aromatic 
distilled  water.  He  asserts,  that  Kun.kel 
gave  phosphorus  internally  in  England  in 
the  form  of  pills,  which  were  luminous ; 
and  he  informs  us  that  he  himself  has  found 
out  the  manner  of  composing  them;  but 
they  require  so  nice  a  manipulation,  that 
he  has  intrusted  the  secret  only  to  Messrs. 
Pelletier,  the   brothers,  being  warned  by 


his  own  experience  of  the  mischief  which 
arises  from  giving  it  improperly  prepared. 
Each  pill  contains  the  eighth  of  a  grain  of 
phosphorus.  They  are  endowed  with  a 
soporific  and  calming  property.  Professor 
Leroi  has  frequently  employed  them  in 
cases  of  rheumatismus,  in  a  great  number 
of  nervous  diseases,  pituitous  diseases,  and 
in  many  acute  and  chronic  complaints.  He 
believes  that  this  remedy  is  capable  of  pro- 
longing  life  beyond  the  natural  period  ;  and 
after  having  spoken  of  its  great  restorative 
power,  he  relates  the  following  case  in  con- 
firmation of  this  opinion  : — 

"  I  was  one  day  called  to  an  old  man,  aged 
eighty-seven,  the  uncle  of  Madame  de  Four- 
queux,  in  whom  life  seemed  to  be  almost  to- 
tally extinguished.  I  composed  for  him  a 
mixture  of  six  ounces  of  different  distilled 
aromatic  waters,  one  ounce  of  oil  containing 
three  grains  of  phosphorus,  and  two  ounces 
of  sirup.  Of  this  he  took  three  table-spoons- 
ful every  day  ;  and  besides  this,  he  took  eight 
drops  of  volatile  alkali,  in  a  glass  of  sweet 
aromatic  water,  twice  a  day,  before  his  meals. 
By  these  means  I  illuminated  the  dying 
embers  of  life,  and  he  survived  seven  years 
after  an  attack  of  weakness  in  which  it  must 
have  appeared  like  madness  to  attempt  to 
interfere. 

"  I  may  safely  affirm,  that  I  have  been 
as  much  occupied  in  seeking  out  the  case* 
in  which  this  medicine  proves  hurtful,  as  in 
detecting  those  in  which  it  is  serviceable ; 
and  I  can  assert,  not  only  from  my  own  ex- 
perience, but  also  from  that  of  the  late  M. 
Lecointre,  my  pupil,  who  was  physician  to 
the  hospital  at  Nambouillet,  that  we  have 
not  found  it  hurtful  in  any  one  case  :  that 
it  has  only  not  been  useful  in  some,  and 
that  only  in  such  cases  in  which  life  was 
already  extinct  in  some  parts  of  such  pa- 
tients as  had  not  a  sufficient  portion  of  liv- 
ing principle  in  them  to  reanimate  the  whole 
frame." 

M.  Leroi  affirms,  that  the  divisibility  of 
phosphorus  is  almost  infinite  ;  and,  in  proof 
of  this  assertion,  he  states  that  "  the  body 
of  a  woman  who  died  of  a  putrid  fever,  and 
who  had  taken  one  grain  of  phosphorus,  was 
entirely  luminous  within.  The  hands  of  the 
late  Rielle,  the  anatomist,  who  opened  the 
body,  were  luminous  some  hours  after  they 
had  been  washed  !  I" 

Upon  maturely  considering  all  the  facts 
which  have  been  brought  forward  concern- 
ing it,  little  room  for  doubt  will  be  left  in 
the  mind,  as  to  its  uncommon  powers  ;  but, 
although  this  be  granted,  experience  is  still 
wanting  to  point  out  the  diseases,  and  va- 
rious stages  of  disease,  in  which  it  may  be 
employed  with  equal  safety  and  utility,  as 
also  to  determine  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  would  be  dangerous  even  to  try  it. 
Thus  much  may  doubtless  be  asserted  con- 
cerning it,  that  it  is  one  of  the  highest  sti- 
muli which  we  have  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
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.  ia  medica  ;  and  that,  although  it  ia 
affirmed  by  M.  Leroi,  and  others,  to  be 
"calming  and  sedative,"  it  is  only  so  in 
such  cases  as  wine,  aether,  Hoffman's  ano- 
dyne liquor,  and  opium,  are  also  found  to 
be  calming  and  sedative,  that  is,  in  cases 
■where  the  arterial  action  of  the  whole  frame 
is  nearly  exhausted,  although  still  quick. 
Every  practitioner  should  be  cautioned 
against  exhibiting  it  in  any  inflammatory 
disease,  where  much  strength  exists ;  and 
in  all  cases,  very  small  doses  should  be  first 
exhibited,  and  those  with  the  utmost  cir- 
cumspection. 

Phosphuret.     See  Phosjihuretum. 

PHOSPHU  llE'TUM.  (Phospkuretwou, 
from  phosphorus.)  A  combination  of  phospho- 
rus not  oxygenated,  with  different  bases ;  as 
phosphuret  of  topper, phosphuret  of  iron,  &c. 

PHOTOPHOBIA.  (From  <put,  light,  and 
0c/£i»,  to  dread.)  Such  an  intolerance  of 
light,  that  the  eye,  or  rather  the  retina,  can 
scarcely  bear  its  irritating  rays.  Such  pa- 
tients generally  wink,  or  close  their  eyes  in 
light,  which  they  cannot  bear  without  ex- 
quisite pain,  or  confused  vision.  The  proxi- 
mate cause  is  too  great  a  sensibility  in  the 
retina.     The  species  are, 

1.  Photophobia  injiammatoria,  or  dread  of 
light  from  an  inflammatory  cause,  which  is 
a  particular  symptom  of  the  internal  oph- 
thalmia. 

2.  Photophobia,  from  the  disuse  of  light, 
which  happens  to  persons  long  confined  in 
dark  places  or  prisons  ;  on  the  coming  out  of 
which  into  light  the  pupil  contracts,  and  the 
persons  cannot  bear  light.  The  depression 
of  the  cataract  occasions  this  symptom, 
which  appears  as  though  fire  and  lightning 
entered  the  eye,  not  being  able  to  bear  the 
strong  rays  of  light. 

3.  Photophobia  nervea,  or  a  nervous  pho- 
tophobia, which  arises  from  an  increased 
sensibility  of  the  nervous  expansion  and 
optic  nerve.  It  is  a  symptom  of  the  hydro- 
phobia, and  many  disorders,  both  acute  and 
nervous. 

4.  Photophobia,  from  too  great  light,  as 
looking  at  the  sun,  or  at  the  strong  light  of 
modern  lamps. 

PHOTO'PSIA.  (From  q>ut,  light,  and 
•4«,  vision.)  Lucid  vision.  An  affection  of 
tlic  eye  in  which  the  patient  perceives  lumi- 
nous rays,  ignited  lines,  or  coruscations. 

Phua'gmi's.  (From  <ppao-<ru,  to  enclose, 
or  fence  ;  so  called  from  their  being  set 
round  like  a  fence  of  stakes.)  The  rows  of 
teeth. 

PHRE'NES.  (Phrm,  from  ty»y,  the  mind, 
(■realise  the  ancients  imagined  it  was  the  seat 
of  the  mind.)     The  diaphragm. 

Phrxjtb'si*.     See  Phrenitis. 

PHRENIC  NERVE.  (.Venus  phreni- 
ru.i,  from  <ppmt,  the  diaphragm.)  Dia- 
phragmatic nerve.  It  arises  from  a  union 
"f   the   branches   of   the  third,  fourth,  and 
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fifth  cervical  pairs,  on  each  side,  passes  be- 
tween the  clavicle  and  subclavian  artery, 
and  descends  from  thence  by  the  pericardium 
to  the  diaphragm. 

PHRE'NIC/K  ARTE'RItE.   The  arteries 
going  to  the  diaphragm. 

PHRE'iMC/E  VE'N^E.  The  veins  coming 
from  the  diaphragm. 

PHRENI'TIS.  (*/>«■««,  from  ^»»,  the 
mind.)  Phrenesis.  Phrenetiasis.  Phrenis- 
mus.  Cephalitis.  Sphacelismus.  Cepha- 
lalgia injiammatoria.  By  the  Arabians, 
karabitus.  Phrensy,  or  inflammation  ol  the 
brain.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
Pyrexia,  and  order  Phlegmasia,  of  Culleu  ; 
characterized  by  strong  fever,  violent  head- 
ach,  redness  of  the  face  and  eyes,  impa- 
tience of  light  and  noise,  watchfulness,  and 
furious  delirium.  It  is  symptomatic  of  se- 
veral diseases,  as  worms,  hydrophobia,  &c. 
Phrenitis  otten  makes  its  attacks  with  a 
sense  of  fulness  in  the  head,  flushing  of  the 
countenance,  and  redness  of  the  eyes,  the 
pulse  being  full,  but  in  other  respects  na- 
tural. As  these  symptoms  increase,  the 
patient  becomes  restless,  his  sleep  is  dis- 
turbed, or  wholly  forsakes  him.  It  some- 
times comes  on,  as  in  the  epidemic,  of  which 
Saaiman  gives  an  account,  with  pain,  or  n 
peculiar  sense  of  uneasiness  of  the  head, 
back,  loins,  and  joints ;  in  some  cases,  with 
tremor  of  the  limbs,  and  intolerable  pains  of 
the  hands,  feet,  and  legs.  It  now  and  then 
attacks  with  stupor  and  rigidity  of  the  Whole 
body,  sometimes  with  anxiety  and  a  sense  of 
tension  referred  to  the  breast,  often  accom- 
panied with  palpitation  of  the  heart.  Some- 
times nausea  and  a  painful  sense  of  weight 
in  the  stomach,  are  among  the  earliest 
symptoms.  In  other  cases,  the  patient  is 
attacked  with  vomiting,  or  complains  of  the 
heartburn,  and  griping  pains  in  the  bowels. 
When  the  intimate  connexion  which  sub- 
sists between  the  brain  and  every  part  of 
the  system  is  considered,  the  variety  of  the 
symptoms  attending  the  commencement  of 
phrenitis  is  not  so  surprising,  nor  that  the 
stomach  in  particular  should  suffer,  which 
so  remarkably  sympathizes  with  the  brain. 
These  symptoms  assist  in  forming  the  diag- 
nosis between  phrenitis  and  synocha.  The 
pain  of  the  head  soon  becomes  more  consi- 
derable, and  sometimes  very  acute.  a  If 
the  meninges,"  says  Dr.  Fordyce,  "are 
affected,  the  pain  is  acute  ;  if  the  substance 
only,  obtuse,  and  sometimes  but  just  sensi- 
ble." And  Dr.  Cullen  remarks,  "I  am 
here,  as  in  other  analogous  cases,  of  opinion, 
that  the  symptoms  above  mentioned  of  an 
acute  inflammation,  always  mark  inflamma- 
tion; of  membraneous  parts,  and  that  an  in- 
flammation of  parenchyma,  or  substance  of 
viscera,  exhibits,  at  least  commonly,  a  more 
chronic  inflammation. 

The  seat  of  the  pain  is  various:    some- 
times  it  seems  to  occupy  the  whole  head  ; 
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sometimes,  although  more  circumscribed,  it 
is  deep-seated,  and  ill-defined.  In  other 
cases  it  is  felt  principally  in  the  forehead  or 
occiput.  The  redness  of  the  face  and  eyes 
generally  increases  with  the  pain,  and  there 
is  often  a  sense  of  heat  and  throbbing  in 
the  head,  the  countenance  acquiring  a  pecu- 
liar fierceness.  The  symptoms,  for  the 
most  part,  do  not  last  long  before  the  pa- 
tient begins  to  talk  incoherently,  and  to 
show  other  marks  of  delirium.  Sometimes, 
however,  Saalman  observes,  delirium  did 
not  come  on  till  the  fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh 
day.  The  delirium  gradually  increases,  till 
it  often  arrives  at  a  state  of  phrensy.  The 
face  becomes  turgid,  the  eyes  stare,  and 
seem  as  if  bursting  from  their  sockets,  tears, 
and  sometimes  even  blood,  flowing  from 
them;  the  patient,  in  many  cases,  resembling 
a  furious  maniac,  from  whom  it  is  often  im- 
possible to  distinguish  him,  except  by  the 
shorter  duration  of  his  complaint.  The  de- 
lirium assists  in  distinguishing  phrenitis  and 
synocha,  as  it  is  not  a  common  symptom  in 
the  latter.  When  delirium  does  not  attend 
synocha,  however,  it  is  of  the  same  kind  as 
in  phrenitis. 

We  should,  a  priori,  expect  in  phrenitis 
considerable  derangement  in  the  different 
organs  of  sense,  which  so  immediately  de- 
pend on  the  state  of  the  brain.  The  eyes 
are  incapable  of  bearing  the  light,  and  false 
vision,  particularly  that  termed  muscoz  voli- 
tantcs,  and  flashes  of  light  seeming  to  dart 
before  the  eyes,  are  frequent  symptoms. 
The  hearing  is  often  so  acute,  that  the  least 
noise  is  intolerable :  sometimes,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  patient  becomes  deaf;  and 
the  deafness,  Saalman  observes,  and  mor- 
bid acuteness  of  hearing,  sometimes  alter- 
nate. Affections  of  the  smell,  taste,  and 
touch,  are  less  observable. 

As  the  organs  of  sense  are  not  frequently 
deranged  in  synocha,  the  foregoing  symp- 
toms farther  assist  the  diagnosis  between  this 
complaint  and  phrenitis. 

The  pulse  is  not  always  so  much  disturb- 
ed at  an  early  period,  as  we  should  expect 
from  the  violence  of  the  other  symptoms, 
compared  with  what  we  observe  in  idiopa- 
thic fevers.  When  this  circumstance  is  dis- 
tinctly marked,  it  forms,  perhaps,  the  best 
diagnosis  between  phrenitis  and  synocha, 
and  gives  to  phrenitis  more  of  the  appear- 
ance of  mania.  In  many  cases,  however,  the 
fever  runs  as  high  as  the  delirium ;  then  the 
case  often  almost  exactly  resembles  a  case  of 
violent  synocha,  from  which  it  is  the  more 
difficult  to  distinguish  it,  if  the  pulse  be  full 
and  strong.  In  general,  however,  the  hard- 
ness is  more  remarkable  than  in  synocha, 
and  in  many  cases,  the  pulse  is  small  and 
hard,  which  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
best  diagnostics  between  the  two  complaints, 
the  pulse  in  synocha  being  always  strong 
and  full.  In  phrenitis,  it  is  sometimes, 
though   rarelv,  intermitting.      The  respira- 


tion is  generally  deep  and  slow,  sometimes 
difficult,  now  and  then  interrupted  with  hic- 
cough, seldom  hurried  and  frequent;  a  very 
unfavourable  symptom.  In  many  of  the 
cases  mentioned  by  Saalman,  pneumonia 
supervened. 

The  deglutition  is  often  difficult,  sometimes 
convulsive.  The  stomach  is  frequently  op- 
pressed with  bile,  which  is  an  unfavourable 
symptom ;  and  complete  jaundice,  the  skin 
and  urine  being  tinged  yellow,  some- 
times supervenes.  Worms  in  the  stomach 
and  bowels  are  also  frequent  attendants  on 
phrenitis,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
may  have  a  share  in  producing  it.  The  hy- 
drocephalus internus,  which  is  more  allied 
to  phrenitis  than  dropsy  of  the  brain, 
properly  so  called,  seems  often,  in  part  at 
least,  to  arise  from  derangement  of  the  prima 
viae,  particularly  from  worms.  We  cannot 
otherwise  account  for  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  these  complaints. 

Instead  of  a  superabundance  of  bile  in 
the  prima?  viae,  there  is  sometimes  a  defi- 
ciency, which  seems  to  afford  even  a  worse 
prognosis.  The  alvine  faeces  being  of  a 
white  colour,  and  a  black  cloud  in  the 
urine,  are  regarded  by  Lobb  as  fatal  symp- 
toms. The  black  cloud  in  the  urine  is 
owing  to  an  admixture  of  blood ;  when 
unmixed  with  blood,  the  urine  is  generally 
pale. 

There  is  often  a  remarkable  tendency 
to  the  worst  species  of  haemorrhagies,  to- 
wards the  fatal  termination  of  phrenitis. 
Haemorrhagy  from  the  eyes  has  already  been 
mentioned.  Haemorrhagy  from  the  intes- 
tines also,  tinging  the  stools  with  a  black 
colour,  is  not  uncommon.  These  haemor- 
rhagies are  never  favourable ;  but  the  haemor- 
rhagies characteristic  of  synocha,  particularly 
that  from  the  nose,  sometimes  occur  at  an 
earlier  period,  and,  if  copious,  generally 
bring  relief.  More  frequently,  however, 
blood  drops  slowly  from  the  nose,  demon- 
strating the  violence  of  the  disease,  without 
relieving  it.  In  other  cases,  there  is  a  dis- 
charge of  thin  mucus  from  the  nose. 

Tremors  of  the  joints,  convulsions  of  the 
muscles  of  the  face,  grinding  of  the  teeth,  the 
face  from  being  florid  suddenly  becoming  pale, 
involuntary  tears,  a  discharge  of  mucus  from 
the  nose,  the  urine  being  of  a  dark  red  or  yel- 
low colour.or  black,  or  covered  with  a  pellicle, 
the  fseces  being  either  bilious  or  white,  and 
very  foetid,  profuse  sweat  of  the  head,  neck, 
and  shoulders,  paralysis  of  the  tongue,  ge- 
neral convulsions,  much  derangement  of  the 
internal  functions,  and  the  symptoms  of 
other  visceral  inflammations,  particularly  of 
the  pneumonia,  supervening,  are  enumerated 
by  Saalman  as  affording  tbe  most  unfavour- 
able prognosis.  The  delirium  changing  to 
coma,  the  pulse  at  the  same  time  becoming 
weak,  and  the  deglutition  difficult,  was  ge- 
nerally the  forerunner  of  death.  When,  on 
the  contrary,  there  is  a  copious  haemorrhagy 
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Iroin  the  hamiorrhoidal  vessels,  from  the  headach  or  delirium,  the  fever  often  suffers 
lun°-s,  mouth,  or  even  from  the  urinary  pas-   little  abatement 

gages,  when  the  delirium  is  relieved  by  sleep,  With  regard  to  the  duration  of  phrenitis, 
and  the  patient  remembers  his  dreams,  when  Filer  observes,  that  when  it  proves  latal, 
the  sweats  are  free  and  general,  the  deafness  the  patient  generally  dies  within  six  or  seven 
is  diminished  or  removed,  and  the  febrile  days.  In  many  fatal  cases,  however,  it 
symptoms  become  milder,  there  are  hopes  of  is  protracted  lor  a  longer  time,  especially 
recovery  where   the    remissions  have  been  consider- 

In  almost  all  diseases,  if  we  except  those  able.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  longer 
whicli  kill  suddenly,  as  the  fatal  termination  it  is  protracted,  providmg  the  symptoms  do 
approaches,  nearly  the  same  train  of  symp-  not  become  worse,  the  better  is  the  prog- 
toms    supervenes,    viz.    those    denoting  ex-    nosis. 

treme  debility  of  all  the  functions.  Saalman  On  the  first  attack  of  the  disease  we  must 
remarks  that  the  blood  did  not  always  show  begin  by  bleeding  the  patient,  as  largely  as 
the  buffy  coat.  his  strength  will    permit :    it   may  be    pro- 

Phrenitis,  like  most  other  complaints,  has  ductive  of  more  relief  to  the  head,  where  the 
sometimes  assumed  an  intermitting  form,  patient  cannot  spare  much  blood,  if  the  tem- 
the  fits  coming  on  daily,  sometimes  every  poral  artery,  or  the  jugular  vein  be  opened  ; 
second  day.  When  phrenitis  terminates  fa-  and  in  the  progress  of  the  complaint  occa- 
vourably,  the  typhus,  which  succeeds  the  sional  cupping  or  leeches  may  materially 
increased  excitement,  is  generally  less  in  assist  the  other  means  employed.  Active 
proportion  to  that  excitement,  than  in  idio-  cathartics  should  be  given  directly  after  ta- 
pathic  fevers  ;  a  circumstance  which  assists  king  blood,  calomel  with  jalap,  followed  by 
in  distinguishing  phrenitis  from  synocha.  some    saline    compound   in  the    infusion  of 

The  imperfect  diagnosis  between  these  senna,  until  the  bowels  are  copiously  evacua- 
complaints  is  further  assisted  by  the  effects  ted.  The  head  should  be  shaved,  and  kept 
of  the  remedies  employed.  For  in  phrenitis  constantly  cool  by  some  evaporating  lotion. 
in  removing  the  delirium  and  other  local  Antimonial  and  mercurial  preparations  may 
symptoms  the  febrile  symptoms  in  general  then  be  given  to  promote  the  several  dis- 
soon  abate.  Whereas  in  synocha,  although  charges,  and  dimmish  arterial  action :  to 
the  delirium  and  headach  be  removed,  yet  which  purpose  digitalis  also  may  power- 
the  pulse  continues  frequent,  and  other  fully  concur.  Blisters  to  the  back  of  the 
marks  of  indisposition  remain  for  a  much  neck,  behind  the  ears,  or  to  the  temples, 
longer  time.  each  perhaps  successively,  when  the  violence 

It  will  be  of  use  to  present,  at  one  view,  of  the  disorder  is  lessened  by  proper  evacua- 
the  circumstances  which  form  the  diagnosis  tions,  may  contribute  very  much  to  obviate 
between  phrenitis  and  synocha.  internal  mischief.     The  head  should  be  kept 

Synocha  generally  makes  its  attack  in  the  raised  to  counteract  the  accumulation  of 
same  manner ;  its  symptoms  are  few  and  blood  there ;  and  the  antiphlogistic  regimen 
little  varied.  The  symptoms  at  the  com-  must  be  observed  in  the  fullest  extent, 
mencement  of  phrenitis  are  often  more  com-  Stimulating  the  extremities  by  the  pedilu- 
plicated,  and  differ  considerably  in  different  vium,  sinapisms,  &c.  may  be  of  some  use  in 
cases.  Derangement  of  the  internal  func-  the  decline  of  the  complaint,  where  an  irri- 
tions  is  comparatively  rare    in  synocha.     In    table  state  of  the  brain  appears. 


prhenitis  it  almost  constantly  attends,  and 
often  appears  very  early.  The  same  obser- 
vation applies  to  the  derangement  of  the 
organs  of  sense.  In  synocha,  the  pulse 
from  the  commencement  is  frequent  and 
strong.     In    phrenitis,    symptoms    denoting 


Phreneti'asis.     See  Phrenitis. 
Phrensy.     See  Phrenitis. 
Phtheiri'asis.      (From  qQsif,  a  louse.) 
See  Phlhiriusis. 

Phthei'rium.     See  Phtliei roctonvm . 
Phtheiro'ctonum.    (From  <j>Smj>,  a  louse, 


the  local  affection  often  become  considerable  and  ktw*,  to  kill,  because  it  destroys  lice.) 

before   the   pulse    is  much    disturbed.      In  Phtheirium.      The    herb    stapltis-ogria,    or 

phrenitis,  we  have  seen  that  the  pulse  some-  Staves-acre. 

times  very  suddenly  loses  its  strength,  the  PHTHIRI'ASIS.         (From   p9s//>,    a 

worst  species  of   hajmorrhagies,    and   other  louse.)     Mvrbus    Pediculosus.     Pediculatio. 

symptoms  denoting  extreme  debility,  show-  Phtheiriasis.      A  disease  in   which   several 

ing  themselves ;  and  such  symptoms  are  ge-  parts  of  the  body  generate  lice,  which  often 

nerallythe  forerunners  of  death:  but  thatwhen  puncture  the  skin,  and  produce  little  sordid 

the  termination  is  favourable,  the  degree   of  ulcers. 

typhus  which  succeeds  it  is  less  in  proportion  PHTHl'SIS.      (From  p9uu,  to  consume.) 


to  the  preceding  excitement  than  in  spiocha 
Lastly,  if  we  succeed  in  removing  the  de- 
lirium and  other  symptoms  affecting  the 
head,  the  state  of  the  fever  is  found  to  par- 
take of  this  favourable  change  more  imme- 
diately and  completely  than  in  synocha, 
where,  although  we  succeed  in  relieving  the 


Tubes  Pulinonulis.  Pulmonary  consump- 
tion. A  disease  represented  by  Dr.  Cullen 
as  a  sequel  of  haemoptysis :  it  is  known  by 
emaciation,  debility,  cough,  hectic  fever,  and 
purulent  expectoration. 

Species:    1.  Phthisis   incipient,  incipient, 
without  any  expectoration  of  pti». 
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2.  Phthisis  humida,  with  an  expectoration 
of  pus. 

3.  Phthisis  scrophulosa,  from  scrophulous 
tubercles  in  the  lungs,  Ice. 

4.  Phthisis  hmmoptaicch,  from  haemoptysis. 

5.  Phthisis  exanthemuticu,  from  exanthe- 
mata. 

6.  Phthisis  clilorofica,  from  chlorosis. 

7.  Phthisis  syphilitica,    from  a  venereal 
ulcer  in  the  lungs. 

The  causes  which  predispose  to  this  dis- 
ease are  very  numerous.  The  following 
are,  however,  the  most  general ;  hereditary 
disposition ;  particular  formation  of  body, 
obvious  by  a  long  neck,  prominent  shoulders, 
and  narrow  chest ;  scrophulous  diathesis, 
indicated  by  a  fine  clear  skin,  fair  hair,  deli- 
cate rosy  complexion,  large  veins,  thick  up- 
per lip,  a  weak  voice,  and  great  sensibility ; 
certain  diseases,  such  as  syphilis,  scrophula, 
the  smallpox,  and  measles ;  particular  em- 
ployments exposing  artificers  to  dust,  such 
as  needle-pointers,  stone-cutters,  millers,  &c. 
or  to  the  fumes  of  metals  or  minerals  under 
a  confined  and  unwholesome  air  ;  violent 
passions,  exertions,  or  affections  of  the  mind, 
as  grief,  disappointment,  anxiety,  or  close 
application  to  study,  without  using  proper 
exercise;  frequent  and  excessive  debauche- 
ries, late  watching,  and  drinking  freely  of 
strong  liquors ;  great  evacuations,  as  diar- 
rhoea, diabetes,  excessive  venery,  fluor  albus, 
immoderate  discharge  of  the  menstrual  flux, 
and  the  continuing  to  suckle  too  long  under 
a  debilitated  state  ;  and,  lastly,  the  applica- 
tion of  cold,  either  by  too  sudden  a  change 
of  apparel,  keeping  on  wet  clothes,  lying  in 
damp  beds,  or  exposing  the  body  too  sud- 
denly to  cool  air,  when  heated  by  exercise  ; 
in  short,  by  any  thing  that  gives  a  consider- 
able check  to  the  perspiration.  The  more 
immediate  or  occasional  causes  of  phthisis 
are,  haemoptysis,  pneumonic  inflammation 
proceeding  to  suppuration,  catarrh,  asthma, 
and  tubercles,  the  last  of  which  is  by  far  the 
most  general.  The  incipient  symptoms 
usually  vary  with  the  cause  of  the  disease  ; 
but  when  it  arises  from  tubercles,  it  is 
usually  thus  marked  :  It  begins  with  a  short 
dry  cough,  that  at  length  becomes  habitual, 
but  from  which  nothing  is  spit  up  for  some 
.time,  except  a  frothy  mucus  that  seems  to 
proceed  from  the  fauces.  The  breathing  is 
nt  the  same  time  somewhat  impeded,  and 
upon  the  least  bodily  motion  is  much  hur- 
ried :  a  sense  of  straitness,  with  oppression 
at  the  chest,  is  experienced :  the  body  be- 
comes gradually  leaner,  and  great  languor, 
with  indolence,  dejection  of  spirits  and  loss 
of  appetite,  prevail.  In  this  state  the  patient 
frequently  continues  a  considerable  length 
of  time,  during  which  he  is,  however,  more 
readily  affected  than  usual  by  slight  colds, 
and  upon  one  or  other  of  these  occasions  the 
cough  becomes  more  troublesome  and  se- 
vere, particularly  by  night,  and  it  is  at 
length  attended  with  an  expectoration,  which 
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towards  morning  is  more  free  and  copj 
By  degrees  the  matter  which  is  expectorated 
becomes  more  viscid  and  opaque,  and  now 
assumes  a  greenish  colour  and  purulent  ;iji- 
pearance,  being  on  many  occasions  streaked 
with  blood.  In  some  cases,  a  more  severe 
degree  of  haemoptysis  attends,  and  the 
patient  spits  up  a  considerable  quantity  of 
florid,  frothy  blood.  The  breathing  at 
length  becomes  more  difficult,  and  the  ema- 
ciation and  weakness  go  on  increasing.  With 
these,  the  person  begins  to  be  sensible  of  pain 
in  some  part  of  the  thorax,  which,  however,  is 
usually  felt  at  first  under  the  sternum,  parti- 
cularly on  coughing.  At  a  more  advanced 
period  of  the  disease,  a  pain  is  sometimes  felt 
on  one  side,  and  at  times  prevails  to  so  high 
a  degree  as  to  prevent  the  person  from  lying 
easily  on  that  side  ;  but  it  more  frequently 
happens,  that  it  is  felt  only  on  making  a 
full  inspiration,  or  coughing.  Even  where 
no  pain  is  felt,  it  often  happens,  that  those 
who  labour  under  phthisis  cannot  lie  easily 
on  one  or  other  of  their  sides,  without  a  fit 
of  coughing  being  excited,  or  the  difficulty 
of  breathing  being  much  increased.  At  the 
first  commencement  of  the  disease,  the  pulse 
is  often  natural,  or  perhaps  is  soft,  small, 
and  a  little  quicker  than  usual ;  but  when 
the  symptoms  which  have  been  enumerated 
have  subsisted  for  any  length  of  time,  it  then 
becomes  full,  hard,  and  frequent.  At  the 
same  time  the  face  flushes,  particularly  after 
eating,  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of 
the  feet  are  affected  with  burning  heat ;  the 
respiration  is  difficult  and  laborious  ;  even- 
ing exacerbations  become  obvious,  and  by 
degrees,  the  fever  assumes  the  hectic  form. 
This  species  of  fever  is  evidently  of  the  re- 
mittent kind,  and  has  exacerbations  twice 
every  day.  The  first  occurs  usuallly  about 
noon,  and  a  slight  remission  ensues  about 
five  in  the  afternoon.  This  last  is,  how- 
ever, soon  succeeded  by  another  exacer- 
bation, which  increases  gradually  until  after 
midnight  ;  but  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  a  remission  takes  place,  and  this 
becomes  more  apparent  as  the  morning  ad- 
vances. During  the  exacerbations  the  pa- 
tient is  very  sensible  to  any  coolness  of  the 
air,  and  often  complains  of  a  sense  of  cold 
when  his  skin  is,  at  the  same  time,  preterna- 
turally  warm.  Of  these  exacerbations,  that 
of  the  evening  is  by  far  the  most  consider- 
able. From  the  first  appearance  of  the  hec- 
tic symptoms,  the  urine  is  high  coloured,  and 
deposits  a  copious  branny  red  sediment.  The 
appetite,  however,  is  not  greatly  impaired, 
the  tongue  appears  clean,  the  mouth  is  usu- 
ally moist,  and  the  thirst  is  inconsiderable. 
As  the  disease  advances,  the  fauces  put  on 
rather  an  inflamed  appearance,  and  are  be- 
set with  aphthae,  and  the  red  vessels  of  the 
tunica  adnata  become  of  a  pearly  white. 
During  the  exacerbations,  a  florid  circum- 
scribed redness  appears  on  each  cheek  ;  but 
at   other  times  the   face   is  pale,   and    the 


coonleoance  somewhat  dejected.  At  the 
commencement  of  hectic  fever,  the  belly  is 
usually  costive  ;  but  in  the  more  advanced 
stages  of  it,  a  diarrhoea  often  comes  on,  and 
this  continues  to  recur  frequently  during  the 
remainder  of  the  disease;  colliquative  sweats 
likewise  break  out,  and  these  alternate  with 
each  other,  and  induce  vast  debility.  In 
the  last  stage  of  the  disease  the  emaciation 
is  so  great,  that  the  patient  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  walking  skeleton,  his  countenance 
is  altered  his  cheeks  are  prominent,  his  eyes 
look  hollow  and  languid,  his  hair  falls  off, 
bis  nails  are  of  a  livid  colour,  and  much  in- 
curvated,  and  his  feet  are  affected  with 
eedeiualous  swellings.  Tu  the  end  of  the 
disease  the  senses  remain  entire,  and  the 
mind  is  confident  and  full  of  hope.  It  is. 
indeed,  a  happy  circumstance  attendant  on 
phthisis,  that  those  who  labour  under  it  are 
seldom  apprehensive  or  aware  of  any  dan- 
ger ;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  to 
meet  with  persons  labouring  under  its  most 
advanced  stage,  flattering  themselves  w  ith  a 
speedy  recovery,  and  forming  distant  pro- 
jects under  that  vain  hope.  Some  days  be- 
fore death  the  extremities  become  cold.  In 
some  cases  a  delirium  precedes  that  event, 
and  continues  until  life  is  extinguished. 

As  an  expectoration  of  mucus  from  the 
lungs  may  possibly  be  mistaken  for  puru- 
lent matter,  and  may  thereby  give  us  reason 
to  suspect  that  the  patient  labours  under  a 
confirmed  phthisis,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
point  out  a  sure  criterion,  by  which  we  shall 
always  be  able  to  distinguish  the  one  from 
the  other.  The  medical  world  are  indebted 
to  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Darwin  for  the  dis- 
covery, who  has  directed  the  experiment  to 
be  made  in  the  following  manner: 

Let  the  expectorated  matter  be  dissolved 
in  vitriolic  acid,  and  in  caustic  lixivium, and 
add  pure  water  to  both  solutions.  If  there 
is  a  fair  precipitation  in  each,  it  is  a  certain 
Mgu  of  the  presence  of  pu? ;  but  if  there  is 
not  a  precipitate  in  either,  it  is  certainly 
mucus. 

Sir  Everard  Home,  in  his  dissertation  on 
the  properties  of  pus,informs  us  of  a  curious, 
and  apparently  a  decisive  mode  of  distin- 
guishing accurately  between  pus  and  animal 
mucus.The  property, he  observes, which  cha- 
racterizes pus, and  distinguishes  it  from  most 
other  substances,  is,  its  being  composed  of 
globules,  which  are  visible  when  viewed 
through  a  microscope  ;  whereas  animal  mu- 
cus, and  all  chemical  combinations  of  ani- 
mal substances  appear  in  the  microscope  (o 
be  made  up  of  flakes.  This  properly  was 
first  noticed    by  the  late   Mr.  John  Hunter. 

Pulmonary  consumption  is  in  every  case 
to  be  considered  as  attended  with  much 
danger;  but  it  is  more  so  when  it  proceeds 
from  tubercles,  than  when  it  arises  in  con- 
sequence cither  of  haemoptysis,  or  pneumo- 
nic suppuration.  In  the  last  instance,  the 
will  be  greater  where  the  abscess  breaks 
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inwardly,  and  gives  iise  to  empyema,  than 
when  its  contents  are  discharged  by  the 
mouth.  Even  cases  of  this  nature  have, 
however,  been  known  to  terminate  in  im- 
mediate death.  The  impending  danger  is 
generally  to  be  judged  of,  however,  by  the 
hectic  symptoms;  but  more  particularly  by 
the  fetor  of  the  expectoration,  the  degree  of 
emaciation  and  debility,  the  colliquative 
sweats,  and  diarrhoea.  The  disease  has, 
in  many  cases,  been  found  to  be  consider- 
ably'reiarded  in  its  progress  by  pregnancy, 
and  in  a  few  lias  b<  en  alleviated  by  an  at- 
tack of  mania. 

1  be  morbid  appearance  most  frequently 
to  be  met  with  on  the  dissection  of  those 
who  die  of  phthisis,  i-  (be  existence  of  tu- 
bercles in  the  cellular  substance  of  the 
lungs.  These  are  small  tumours  which 
have  the  appearances  of  indurated  glands, 
are  of  different  sizes,  and  are  often  found  in 
clusters.  Their  firmness  is  usually  in  pro- 
portion to  their  size,  and  when  laid  open  in 
ibis  state  they  are  of  a  white  colour,  and  of 
a  consistence  nearly  approaching  to  carti- 
lage. Although  indolent  at  first,  they  at 
length  become  inflamed,  and  lastly  form 
little  abscesses  or  vomica;,  which  breaking 
and  pouring  their  contents  into  the  bron- 
chia, give  rise  to  purulent  expectoration, 
and  thus  lay  the  foundation  of  phthisis.  Such 
tubercles  or  vomica?  are  most  usually  situ 
ated  at  the  upper  and  hack  part  of  the, 
lungs;  but  in  some  instances  they  Occupy 
the  outer  part,  and  then  adhesions  to  ih- 
pleura  are  often  formed. 

When  the  disease  is  partial,  only  about  a 
fourth  of  (he  upper  and  posterior  part  ol  the 
lungs  is  usually  found  diseased  ;  but  in 
some  cases  life  has  been  protracted  (ill  not 
one-twentieth  part  of  them  appeared, on  dis- 
section, fit  for  performing  (heir  function. 
A  singular  observation,  confirmed  by  the 
morbid  collections  of  anatomists,  is,  thai  Ihe 
left  lobe  is  much  oftener  affected  than  (he 
right. 

The  indications  are,  1.  To  moderate  in- 
flammatory action.  2.  To  sup;, oil  the 
strength,  and  promote  the  healing  of  ulcers 
in  the  lungs.  3.  To  palliate  urgent  symp- 
toms. The  first  object  may  require  occa- 
sional small  bleedings,  where  the  strength 
will  permit,  in  the  early  period  of  (he  dis- 
ease ;  but  in  the  scrophulous  (his  measure 
is  scarcely  admissible.  Local  pain  wil 
more  frequently  lead  to  the  use  of  cupping 
with  or  without  the  scarificator,  leeches' 
blisters,  and  other  modes  of  deriving  (lie 
nervous  energy,  as  well  as  blood,  from  the. 
seat  of  the  disease.  The  bowels  must  be 
kept  soluble  by  gentle  laxatives,  as  cassia, 
manna,  sulphate  or  magnesia,  &.c.  :  unj 
diaphoresis  promoted  by  saline  medicines, 
or  (he  pulvis  ipecacuanha?  compositus.  The 
occasional  use  of  an  emetic  may  benefit  the 
patient  by  promoting  the  function  of  the 
skin,  and  expectoration,   especially    where 
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there  is  a  wheezing  respiration.  The  inha- 
lation of  steam,  impregnated,  perhaj)s,  with 
hemlock,  or  aether,  may  be  useful  as  sooth- 
ing: the  lungs,  and  facilitating  expectoration. 
Certain  sedative  remedies,  particularly  digi- 
talis, and  hemlock,  have  been  much  em- 
ployed in  this  disease  ;  and  in  so  far  as  Ihey 
moderate  the  circulation,  and  relieve  pain, 
they  are  clearly  beneficial :  hut  too  much 
reliance  must  not  be  placed  upon  thetn. 
Certain  sedative  gases  have  been  also  pro- 
posed lo  be  respired  by  the  patient,  as  hy- 
drogen, &c,  but  their  utility  is  very  ques- 
tionable. Among  (he  tonic  medicines  the 
mineral  acids  are,  perhaps,  the  most  gene- 
rally ireful  ;  however,  myrrh  and  chaly- 
beates,  in  moderate  doses,  often  answer  a 
good  purpose.  But  a  great  deal  will  de- 
pend on  a  due  regulation  of  t tie  diet,  »  hich 
should  be  of  a  nutritious  kind,  but  not 
heating,  or  difficult  of  digestion  ;  milk, 
especially  that  of  the  ass;  farinaceous  vege- 
tables; acescent  fruits  ;  the  different  kinds 
of  shell-fish  ;  the  lichen  islandicus,  boiled 
with  milk,  he.  are  of  this  description.  Some 
mode  of  gestation  regularly  employed,  par- 
ticularly sailing  :  warm  clothing  ;  removal 
lo  a  warm  climate,  or  to  a  pure  and  mild 
riir  in  litis,  may  materially  concur  in  arrest- 
ing the  progress  of  the  disease,  in  its  incipi- 
ent stage.  With  regard  to  urgent  symptoms 
requiring  palliation,  the  cough  may  be  al- 
layed by  demulcents,,  hut  especially  mild 
opiates  swallowed  slowly;  colliquative 
sweats  by  acids,  particularly  the  mineral  : 
diarrhoea  by  chalk,  and  other  astringents, 
hut  most  efl'ectuallyby  small  doses  of  opium. 

Phthi'sis  ischia'di<-a.  A  wastiiig  of 
tiie  thigh  and  leg  from  an  abscess  or  other 
cause  in  the  hip. 

Pathi'sis  pupi'LT.iE.     An  amaurosis. 

Phtho'kia.  (From  ?5;p*,  an  abortion.) 
Medicines  which  promote  abortion. 

Phu.  (<j>ot/,  or  <$°u,  from  pkua,  Arab.) 
See  Valeriana  phu. 

Phyge'thlon.  (From  «y«,  to  grow.)  A 
red  and  painful  tubercle  in  the  armpits, 
neck,  and  groins. 

Phylacte'rium.  (From  ^vxawai,  to 
preserve.)  An  amulet  or  preservative 
against  infection. 

Fhyi.la  tfTHU*  k'meuca.  The  system- 
atic name  of  the  Indian  tree,  from  which 
the  emblic  myrobalan  is  obtained. 

Phylli'tis.  (From  pc/XAcv,  a  leaf;  so 
called  because  the  leaves  only  appear.)  Sec 
.hplenium  scolopeitdrium. 

PHY'MA.  (From  91/u,  to  produce.)  A 
small  tubercle  on  any  external  part  of  the 

hodv. 

PHY'SALIS.  (From  yvaate,  to  inllate  ; 
:  o  called  because  its  seed  is  contained  in  a 
hind  of  bladder.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnajau  system.  Class,  Pen- 
landria.     Order,  Monogynia. 

Phy'.-ams  ai:kkkf.'ngi.  The  systematic 
.•of  the  winter  cherrv.    .^'Jieken^i.  Ha- 


licneabuin.  This  plant,  PhysalU  ;  foliit 
mini*  integria  acnlis  haute  herbaceo,  m/ernc 
subrnntosa,  of  Linnmus,  is  cultivated  in  our 
gardens.  The.  berries  are.  recommended  as 
a  diuretic,  from  six  to  twelve  for  a  dose,  in 
dropsical  and  calculous  diseases. 

FIIYSCO'iNlA.  (From  puo-Ktfv,  a  big- 
bellied  fellow.)  Hyposarca.  llypersarcki- 
dius.  Enlargement  of  the  abdomen.  A  ge- 
nus of  disease  in  the  class  cachexia:,  and 
order  iidumcscfvlice,  of  Cullen  ;  known  bv 
a  tumour  occupying  chiefly  one  part  of  the 
abdomen,  increasing  slowly,  and  neither  so- 
norous nor  fluctuating.  Species:  1.  Hepa- 
tica.  2.  Splenica.  3.  Renalis.  4.  Ulerina. 
5.  Jib  ovario.  6.  illesenlcrica.  7.  Omentalis. 
8.    Visocralis. 

Phyje'ma.  (From  furxu,  to  inflate.) 
Physesis.    A  windy  tumour. 

Fhvse'ter  macroceVhai.us.  (Physeter, 
from  Quran,  to  inflate  ;  so  named  from  its 
act  of  blowing  and  discharging  watet 
from  its  nostrils,  and  macrocephatus,  from 
/jluk^;,  long,  and  Ktpu.x»,  the  head  ;  from 
the  length  of  its  head  )  The  spermaceti 
whale.  Spermaceti,  now  called  in  the 
pharmacopoeia  Cetaceum,  is  an  oily,  con- 
crete, crystalline,  semi-transparent  matter, 
obtained  from  the  cavity  of  the  cranium  of 
several  species  of  whales,  but  principally 
from  the  Physeter  macrocephalus,  or  sperma- 
ceti  whale.  It  was  formerly  very  highly 
esteemed,  and  many  virtues  were  attributed 
to  it;  but  it  is  now  chiefly  employed  in  af- 
fections of  the  lungs,  prima?  vise,  kidney.', 
he.  as  a  softening  remedy,  mixed  with  mu- 
cilages It  is  also  employed  by  surgeons 
as  an  emollient  in  form  of  cerates,  oint- 
ments, he.     See  also  Jiinberqris. 

PHYSIOGNOMY.  (Physiognomia,  from 
dw«?,  nature,  and  yiva>Tx&,  to  know.)  The 
art  of  knowing  the  disposition  of  a  person 
from  the  countenance. 

PHYSIOLOGY,  (Physiologia,  from  pt/«c, 
nature,  and  >.<•.}  oc,  a  discourse.)  The  science 
which  treats  of  the  actions  and  powers  of 
an  animated  body. 

Piiysoce'i.e.  (From  q>v<ra,  wind,  andjoiAJ), 
a  tumour.)  A  sppcies  of  hernia,  whose  cou- 
tents  are  distended  with  wind- 

Physocf.'piialus.  (From  pus-*,  wind,  and 
y.'4ak>t,  the  head.)  Emphysema  of  the  head. 
See  Pneumatosis. 

PHYSOMETRA.  (From  <^<r*«,  to  in- 
flate, and  //£t>*,  the  womb.)  Uyslero- 
physe.  A  windy  swelling  of  the  uterus  A 
tympany  of  the  womb.  A  genus  of  disease 
in  the  class  cachexia,  and  order  intumescen- 
ticE,  of  Cullen,  characterized  by  a  perma- 
nent elastic  swelling  of  the  hypogastrium, 
from  flatulent  distention  of  the  womb.  U 
is  a  rare  disease,  and  seldom  admits  of  a 
cure. 

Phytkc'ma.  (From  <pwru/ce,  to  genetrate; 
so  called  from  its  great  increase  and 
growth.)     The  herb  rocket. 

PHYTOLACCA.       (Phytolaccn.       From 
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rtt  tB  plant,  and  auk**,  gum  lac  ;  so  call- 
ed because  it  is  of  the  colour  of  lacca.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Decan- 
dria.     Order,  Dr.cagynia. 

Phytolacca  decandria.  The  system- 
atic nime  of  the  Pork-physic.  Pork-w  eed. 
Poke-weed.  Red  weed  of  Virginia.  Red 
nightshade.  American  nightshade.  Sola- 
tium racemosum  Jlmericanum.  Solauum  mag- 
num virgininnum  rubrum.  In  Virginia  and 
other  parts  of  America,  the  inhabitants  boil 
the  leaves,  and  eat  them  in  the  manner  of 
spinach.  They  are  said  to  hhve  an  anodyne 
quality,  and  the  juice  of  the  root  is  violently 
cathartic.  The  Portuguese  had  formerly  a 
trick  of  mixing  the  juice  of  the  berries  with 
their  red  wines,  in  order  to  give  them  a 
deeper  colour;  but  it  was  found  to  debase 
the  flavour.  This  was  represented  to  his 
Portuguese  majesty,  who  ordered  all  the 
stems  to  be  cut  down  yearly  before  they  pro- 
duced flowers,  thereby  to  prevent  any  far- 
ther adulteration.  This  plant  has  been  used 
as  a  cure  for  cancers,  but  to  no  purpose. 

PHYTOLOGY.  (Phytotogia.  From  ^tji*, 
an  herb,  and  Koyoq,  a  discourse.)  That  part 
of  the  science  of  natural  history  which  treats 
on  plants. 

Phytominera'lia.  (From  ^i/toi-,  a  plant, 
and  mineralis,  a  mineral )  Substances  of  a 
vegetable  and  mineral  nature  ;  as  amber. 

PI'A  MA'TCR.  (Pia  mater,  the  na- 
tural mother ;  so  called  because  it  embraces 
the  brain,  as  a  good  mother  folds  her 
child.)  Localis  membrana.  Meninx  tenuis. 
A  thin  membrane,  almost  wholly  vascular, 
that  is  firmly  accreted  to  the  convolutions 
of  the  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  medulla  ob- 
longata, and  medulla  spinalis.  Its  use 
appears  to  be,  to  distribute  the  vessels  to, 
and  contain  the  substance  of,  the  cere- 
brum. 

PICA.  (Pica,  the  magpie;  so  named  be- 
cause it  is  said  the  magpie  is  subject  to  this 
affection.  Pieacio.  Malaria.  Mlotriopha- 
gia.  Citla.  Cissa.)  Longing.  Depraved 
appetite,  with  strong  desire  for  unnatural 
food.  It  is  very  common  to  pregnant  wo- 
men and  chlorotic  girls,  and  by  some  it  is 
-aid  to  occur  to  men  who  labour  under  sup- 
pressed haemorrhoids. 

Pi'cea.  (ri/Tur.  pitch.)  'J  lie  common  or 
red  fir  or  pitch-tree  is  so  termed.  The  cones, 
branched,  and  every  part  of  the  tree,  afford 
the  common  resin  called  frankincense.  See 
Pinus  abies. 
Pichu'kim.  See  Peckurim. 
Pi'cris  echioi'des.  (From  ?r/^:c  'bit- 
ter, and  echioidts.  from  eyi;,  a  viper,  and 
Mfa,  resemblance.)  The  systematic  name 
of  the  common  ox-tongue;  the  leaves  are 
frequently  used  as  a  pot-herb  by  the  coun- 
try people,  who  esteem  it  good  to  relax  the 
bowels. 

PicTONirs.  (From  the  Pictones,  who 
were  subject  to  this  disease.)  Applied  to 
1  specie?  of    colic       ft  should  he    rather 


called  colica  pictorum,  the  painter's  colic, 
because,  from  their  use  of  lead,  they  are 
much  ahTuited  with  it. 

Pik'stkum.  (From  irn?cs,  to  press.)  An 
instrument  to  compress  the  head  of  a  dead 
foetus,  for  its  more  easy  extraction  from  the 
womb. 

Pig-nut.  Earth-nut.  Ground-nut  The 
bulbous  root  of  the  B'unium  bulbocitstanum, 
of  Linnaeus  ;  which  see.  Pig-nuts,  so  called 
because  that  animal  is  very  fond  of  them, 
and  will  dig  with  his  snout  to  some  depth  fob 
them,  are  of  a  dirty  brownish  colour,  a  little 
bigger  than  a  hazel-nut,  and  flavoured  like 
the  chestnut.  They  are  said  to  possess  a 
styptic  quality,  and  are  deemed  serviceable 
in  laxitv  of  the  kidneys. 

P I  G  M  E'INTU  M.  (From  pingo,  to 
paint.)  Pigment.  This  name  is  given  by 
anatomists  to  a  mucous  substance  found 
in  the  eye,  which  is  of  two  kinds.  Tfic 
pigment  of  the  iris,  is  that  which  covers  the 
anterior  and  posterior  surface  of  the  iris, 
and  gives  the  beautiful  variety  of  colour 
in  the  eyes.  The  pigment  of  the  choroid 
membrane,  is  a  black  or  brownish  mucus, 
which  covers  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
choroid  membrane,  contiguous  to  the  re- 
tina, and  the  interior  surface  of  t."ie  ciliary 
processes. 
Pica  hy'stricis.  The  bezoar  hystricis. 
Pi'la  marina  A  species  of  alcyonium 
found  on  seacoasts  among  wrack.  It  is  said 
to  kill  worms,  and  when  calcined  to  be  use- 
ful in  scrofula. 

Piles.     See  Hcemorrhois. 
Pile-ivort.     See  Ranunculus  ficaria. 
Pi'li  cokgf.'niti.     The  hair  of  the  head, 
eyebrows,  and  eyelids,  are  so  termed  be- 
cause they  grow  in  utero. 

Pi'li  postge'niti.  The  hair  which  grows 
from  the  surface  of  the  body  after  birth,  is 
so  termed  in  contradiction  to  that  which  ap- 
pears before  birth  ;  as  the  hair  of  the  head, 
eyebrows,  and  eyelids. 

Pilose'lla.  (From  pilus,  hair,  because 
its  leaves  are  hairy.)     See  tfieracium. 

Pills,  aloelic,  with  myrrh.  See  Pilulce 
aloes  cum  myrrha. 

Pills,  compound  aloetic  See  Pilulce  aloes 
composite:. 

Pills,  compound  gamboge.  See  Pilulce 
cambogice  composite. 

Pills,  compound  galbamim.  See  Piluloz 
gatbani  composite.. 

Pills,  compound  squill.  See  Piluloz  scillcc 
compositw. 

Pills  of  iron  with  myrrh.  See  Pilulce  fer- 
ri  composite. 

Pills,  soap,  with  opium.    See  Pilulce  sapo- 
nis  cum  opio 
Pills  mercurial.     See    Pilulce  hydrargyri. 
Pills,  compound  calomel.    See  Pilulce  %- 
drargyri  mbmvriatis  composite. 

PI'LULA.  A  pill.  A  small  round 
form  of  medicine  the  size  of  a  pea.  The 
consistence  of    piHs    is  be^t    preserved  I" 
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keeping  the  mass  in  bladders,  and  occasion-  reVui,  an  ounce  :    myrrh,    sagspeuuuj,    ftj 

ally  moistening  it.  In  the  direction  of  masses  each  an  ounce  and  a  half ;  assafcetida  gum 

to  be  thus  divided,  the  proper  consistence  is  resin,  half  an  ounce  ;  simple  syrup,  as  much 

to  be  looked  for  at  fir=t,  as  well  as  its  pre-  as  is  sufficient.     Beat  them  together  until 

serration    afterward;  for  if  the  mass  then  they  form    a    uniform    mass."      A    stimu- 

become  hard  and  dry,  it  is  unfit  for  that  di-  lating    antispasmodic    and    emmenagogue. 

vision  for  which  it  was  originally  intended  ;  From  half    a    scruple    to    half    a  drachm 

and  this  is  in  many  instances  such  an  objec-  may  be   given  three  times  a  day  in    ner 


tion  lo  the  form,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  pharmacopoeia,  the 
greater  number  of  articles  had  not  better 
be  kept  in  powder,  and  their  application  to 
t lie  formation  of  pills  left  to  extempora- 
neous direction. 


vous  disorders  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, in  hysterical  affections  and  hypo- 
chondriasis. 

Pi'lolje  hydra'rgyri.  Mercurial  pills, 
Often  from  its  colour  called  the  blue  pill. 

Take  of  purified  mercury,  two  drachms; 


Pi'lul/E  iv'loes  compo'sitj>e.  Compound  confection  of  red  roses,  three  drachms;  li- 
alneiic  pills.  "  lake  of  extract  of  spike  quorice  root,  powdered,  a  drachm.  Rub 
aloe,  powdered,  an  ounce  ;  extract  of  gen-  the  mercury  with  the  confection,  until  the 
liau,  half  an  ounce  ;  oil  of  caraway,  forty  globules  disappear;  then  add  the  liquorice 
minims;  simple  syrup  as  much  as  is  suffi-  root,  and  beat  the  whole  together,  until  they 
c.ient.  Beat  them  together  until  they  form  are  thoroughly  incorporated." 
a  uniform  mass."  From  fifteen  to  twenty-  An  alterative  and  anti-venereal  pill,  which 
five  grains  prove  moderately  purgative  and  mostly  acts  on  the  bowels  if  given  in  suffi- 
stomachic.  cient  quantity  to  attempt  the  removal  of  the 

Pi'lulJe  i'loes  cvm  my'rrha.  Aloetie  venereal  disease,  and  therefore  requires  the 
pills  with  myrrh;  "Take  of  extract  of  addition  of  opium.  The  dose  is  from  five 
spike  aloe,  two  ounces ;  saffron,  myrrh,  of  grains  to  a  scruple.  Three  grains  of  the 
each  an  ounce  ;  simple  syrup,  as  much  as  mass  contain  one  of  mercury.  Joined  with 
is  sufficient.  Powder  the  aloes  and  myrrh  the  squill  pill,  it  forms  an  excellent  expec- 
separatelj  ;  then  beat  them  all  together  torant  and  alterative,  calculated  to  assist 
until  they  form  a  Uniform  mass."  From  the  removal  of  dropsical  diseases  of  the 
ten  grains  to  a  scruple  of  this  pill,  substi-  chest,  and  asthmas  attended  with  visceral 
tuted  for  the  pilula  Ruji,  prove  stomachic    obstruction. 

and  laxative,  and  are  calculated  lor  delicate  Pi'lula:  hydra'kgyri  stBMURi'ATis  com- 
females,  especially  where  there  is  uterine  po'sita:.  Compound  pills  of  submuriate  of 
obstruction.  mercury.      "Take  of  submuriate  o'f  rner- 

Pi'lui.je  cameo'gia:  composita.  Com-  cury,  precipitated  sulphuret  of  antimony, 
pound  gamboge  pills.  '•  Take  of  gamboge,  of  each  a  drachm  ;  guaiacum  resin,  pow- 
powdered,  extract  of  spike  aloe,  powdered,  dered,  two  drachms.  Rub  the  submuriate 
compound  cinnamon  powder,  of  each  a  of  mercury,  first  with  the  precipitated  sul- 
dracb.ro  ;  soap,  two  drachms.  Mix  the  phuretof  antimony,  then  with  the  guaiacum 
powders  together;  then  having  added  the  resin,  and  add  a9  much  acacia  mucilage  as 
soap,  heat  the  whole  together  until  they  are  may  be  requisite  to  give  the  mass  a  proper 
thoroughly  incorporated."  These  pills  are  consistence.-'  This  is  intended  as  a  sub- 
now  first  introduced  in  the  Loudon  Pharma-  stitute  for  the  famed  Plummer's  pill.  It 
copceia.  as  forming  a  more  active  purgative  is  exhibited  as  an  alterative  in  a  variety  ot 
pill  than  the  pit.  aloes  cum  myrrha,  and  in  diseases,  especially  cutaneous  eruptions, 
til's  way  supplying  an  article  very  common-  pains  of  the  venereal  or  rheumatic  kind, 
ry  necessary  in  practice.  '1  he  dose  is  from  cancerous  and  scirrhous  affections,  and 
ten  grains  lo  a  scruple.  chronic  ophthalmia.     The  dose  is  from  five 

Pi  i  ui.a  ajhmoniare'ti  cu'pri.  An  ex-  to  ten  grains.  In  about  five  grains  of  the 
cellent  tonic  and  diuretic  pill,  which  may  be  mass  there  is  one  grain  of  the  submuriate  of 
given  with  advantage  in  dropsical  diseases,    mercury. 

where  tonics  and  diuretics  are  indicated.  Pi'lulje  sapo'nis  cum  o'pio.    Pills  of  soap 

Pi'n;i.A fe'rki  composite.  Compound  and  opium.  Formerly  called  pilula  sapona- 
iron  pills.  Pills  of  iron  and  myrrh.  "Take  cea>.  "  Take  of  hard  opium  powdered,  half 
of  myrrh,  powdered,  two  drachms ;  subcar-  an  ounce  ;  hard  soap,  two  ounces.  Beat 
bonate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  iron,  sugar,  of  them  together  until  they  are  thoroughly  in- 
each  a  drachm.  Rub  the  myrrh  with  the  corporated."  The  dose  is  from  three  to  ten 
subcarbonate  of  soda;  add  the  sulphate  of  grains.  Five  grains  of  the  mass  contain  one 
iron,  and  rub  them   again  ;  then   beat  the     of  opium. 

whole  together  until  they  are  thoroughly  Pi'lvlm  Sci't.l.k  conro'siT^;.  Corn- 
incorporated."  These  pills  answer  the  same  pound  squill  pills,  "take  of  squill  root, 
purpose  as  the  mislura  ferricoinposita.  The  fresh  dried  and  powdered,  a  drachm; 
dose  is  from  ten  grains  to  one  scruple.  ginger  root,  powdered,  hard  soap,  of  each 

Pi'lll.t.  ga'lbam  compo'sit.*:.  Com-  three  drachms;  ammoniacum,  powdered, 
pound  galbunum  pills.  Formerly  called  two  drachms.  Mix  the  powders  (ogelhen 
piluta;  gummvste.   "  Take  of  galbanum  gum    then  beat  them   with  the  soap,  adding  a- 


much  simple  sirup  as  may  be   sufficient  to 
give  a  proper  consistence. 

Kn  atienuant,  expectorant,  and  diuretic 
pill,  mostly  administered  in  the  ■  cure  of 
asthma  and  dropsy.  The  dose  is  from  ten 
grains  to  a  scruple. 

Pl'LUS.  (n^of,  waol  carded.)  The  short 
hair  m  hich  is  found  all  over  the  body.  See 
Capillus. 

PIME'NTA.  (From  Pimienta.  Sp.  pep- 
per.)    See  Myrius  Pimento. 

Pime'nto.     See  Myrius  Pimenla. 

Pimpernel.  The  AnagaUis  arvensis  is  some- 
times so  called.     See  JinagalUs 

Pimpernel,  water.  See  Veronica  beeca- 
bunga. 

PI  M  PI  NELL  A.  (Quasi  bipintlla  or  bi- 
penula,  from  the  double  pennate  order  of  its 
leaves.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Pentandria.  Or- 
der, Digynia.     Pimpitiella. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  Pimp- 
nella  alba  and  magna. 

Pimpine'lla  a'lia.  A  variety  of  the 
pimpinella  magna,  n hose  root  is  indifferently 
used  with  that  of  the  greater  pimpinel.  The 
pimpinella  saxifraga  was  also  so  called 

Pimpine'lla  hm'sum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  anise  plant.  Anisum.  Anisum 
vulgare.  Pimpinella  anitnm  ;  foliis  radi- 
calibus  trifidisincisis,  of  Linnaeus.  A  native 
cf  Eg^  pt.  Anise  seeds  have  an  aromatic 
smell,  and  a  pleasant,  warm,  and  sweetish 
taste.  An  essential  oil  and  distilled  water  are 
prepared  from  them,  which  are  employed  in 
flatulencies  and  gripes,  to  which  children  are 
more  especially  subject ;  also  in  weakness  of 
the  stomach,  diarrhoeas,  and  loss  of  tone  in 
the  prima*  via?. 

Pimpine'lla  ita'lica.  The  root  which 
bears  (his  name  in  some  pharmacopaeias  is 
that  (jf  the  Sanguisorba  officinalis,  of  Lin- 
naeus.    It  is  now  fallen  into  disuse. 

Pimpine'lla  ma'gna.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  greater  pimpinella.  Pimpi- 
tiella nigra.  The  root  of  this  plant  has  been 
lately  extolled  in  the  cure  of  erysipelatous 
ulcerations,  tinea  capitis,  rheumatism,  and 
other  diseases. 

Pimpine'lla  ni'gra.  See  Pimpinella 
magna. 

Pimpine'lla  no'stras.      See  Pimpinella. 

Pimpine'lla  saxi'eraga.  The  system- 
atic name  of  the  Burnet  saxifrage.  Several 
species  of  pimpinella  were  formerly  used 
olfiGinally  ;  but  the  roots  which  obtain  a 
place  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopoeia,  are  those  of  the  Bur- 
net saxifrage,  the  Pimpinella  saxifraga ; 
foliis  pinnatis,  foliulis  radicalibus  subroluvdis, 
ummit  linearibus,  of  Linnaeus.  They  have 
an  unpleasant  smell  ;  and  a  hot,  pungent, 
bitterish  tiiste  :  they  are  recommended  by 
several  writers  as  a  stomachic  :  if)  the  way 
of  gargle,  they  have  been   employed  for 
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dissolving  viscid  mucus,  and  to  stimulate 
the  tongue  when  that  organ  becomes  pa- 
ralytic. 

Pinaste'llum.  (From  pinus,  the  pine- 
tree  ;  so  called  because  its  leaves  resemble 
those  of  the  pine-tree.)  Hog's  fennel.  See 
Peuctdanuin 

Pi'nea.  The  stone  pine.  The  young 
and  fresh  fruit  of  this  plant.  Pinus  pinea,  ol* 
Linnaeus,  are  eaten  in  some  countries  in  the 
same  manner  as  almonds  here,  eitheralone, 
or  mixed  wiih  sugar  They  are  nutritive, 
demulcent,  and  laiative. 

PINEAL  GLAND.  (Called  pineal,  from 
pinea,  a  pine-apple,  from  its  supposed  re- 
semblance to  that  fruit.)  Glandula  pinta- 
lu.  Conarium.  A  small  heart-like  sub- 
stance, about  the  size  of  a  pea,  situated 
immediately  over  the  corpora  quadrigemi- 
na,  and  hanging  from  the  lhalmi  nervorum 
oplicorum  by  two  crura  or  peduncles.  Its 
use  is  not  known.  It  was  formerly  suppo- 
sed to  be  the  seat  of  the  soul. 

Pine-apple.     See  Bromelia  ananas. 

Pine-thistle.  See  Alractylis  gummu 
fera. 

Pi'neus  pu'rgans.      See  Jatropha  cureas. 

PINGUE'DO.  (From  pinguis,  fat.)  Fat. 
See  Fat. 

P  I  N  G  U  1'C  U  L  A.  (From  pinguis,  fat, 
so  called  because  its  leaves  are  fat  to  the 
touch.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants. 
Class,  Diundria.  Order,  Monogynia.  But- 
te rwort. 

Pingci  cula  vulga'ris.  SaJiicula  mon- 
tana.  Sanicula  eburacensis.  Viola palustris. 
Lipuris.  Cucullata.  Dodecatheon  Plinii. 
Butterwort.  Yorkshire  sanicle.  The  re- 
markable unctuosity  of  this  plant  has  caused 
it  to  be  applied  to  chaps,  and  as  a  pomatum 
to  the  hair.  Decoctions  of  the  leaves  in 
broths  are  used  by  the  common  people  in 
Wales  as  a  cathartic. 

Pikho'nes  i'ndici.  See  Jatropha  cur- 
eas. 

Pijik,  Indian.     See  Spigelia. 

Pinna.  (Tlma,  a  wing)  The  name  of 
the  lateral  inferior  part  of  the  nose,  and 
the  broad  part  of  the  ear. 

Pinna'culum.  (Dim.  of  pinna,  a  wing.) 
A  pinnacle.  A  name  of  the  uvula  from  its 
shape. 

P  I '  N  U  S.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linhaean  system.  Clas3, 
Monoecia  Order,  Monadelphia.  The  pine- 
tree. 

Pi'nus  a'bies.  Elate  Theleia.  The  Nor- 
way spruce  fir,  which  affords  the  Burgundy 
pitch  and  common  frankincense. 

1.  Pi\r  arida.  Formerly  called  Pir  bur- 
gundica.  The  prepared  resin  of  the  Pinus 
abies ;  foliis  solitariis,  subtetragonis  aculius- 
culis  distichis,  ramis  infra  nudis  conis  cylin- 
draceis,  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  of  a  solid 
consistence,  yet  somewhat  soft,  of  a  red- 
dish  brown  colour,  and  not  disagreeable 
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smell.  It  is  used  externally  as  a  stimulant 
in  form  of  plaster  in  catarrh,  pertussis,  and 
dyspnoea 

2.  Mielis  resina.  Thus  :  Common  frank- 
incense. This  is  a  spontaneous  exudation, 
and  is  brought  in  small  masses,  or  tears, 
chiefly  from  Germany,  but  partly  and  purest 
from  France.  It  is  applicable  to  the  same 
purposes  as  Burgundy  pitch,  but  little  used 
at  present. 

Pi'nus  balsa'mea.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  tr«:e  which  affords  the  Canada  balsam. 
Abies  canadensis  The  Canada  balsam  is 
oneof  the  purest  turpentines  procured  from 
the  Hinus  bahamea,  of  Linrnvus,  and  im- 
ported from  Canada.  For  its  properties, 
see  Turpentine. 

Pi'nus  ce'mbra.  This  affords  the  Carpa- 
thian balsam.  Oleum  Gennanis.  Carpa 
thicum.  This  balsam  is  obtained  both  by 
wounding  the  young  branches  of  the  Pinus 
cimbra  ;  folii?  quints,  Itvibus,  of  Linnaeus, 
and  by  boiling  them.  It  is  mostly  diluted 
with  turpentine,  and  comes  to  us  in  a  very 
liquid  and  pellucid  stale    rather  white. 

Pi'nus  la'kix  The  systematic  name  of 
the  tree  which  gives  us  the  agaric  and  Ve 
nice  turpentine  The  larch-tree.  The 
Venice  turpentine  issues  spontaneously 
through  the  bark  of  the  Pinus  Iarix  ;  fotiis 
fasciculalis  motlibiJS  obtusiusculis  bracteis  ex- 
tra squamas  slrobilorum  extjtitibus.  Hort. 
Kew.  It  is  usually  thinner  than  any  of 
the  other  sorts  ;  of  a  clear  whitish  or  pale 
yellowish  colour;  a  hot,  pungent,  bitterish, 
disagreeable,  taste;  abd  a  strong  smell,  with- 
out any  thing  of  the  aromatic  flavour  of  the 
Chian  kind.  For  its  virtues, see  Turpentine. 
See  also  Boltlus  lands. 

Pi'nus  pi'cea.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  silver  fir. 

Pi'nus  pi'nea.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  stone  pine  tree.     See  Pinea. 

Pi'nus  sylve'stris.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  Scotch  fir,  which  affords  common 
turpentine,  and  its  oil,  resin,  tar,  and 
pitch. 

1.  Common  turpentine  is  the  juice  which 
flows  out  on  the  tree  being  wounded  in  hot 
weather.     See  Turpentine. 

2.  From  this  the  oil  is  obtained  by  distil- 
lation, mostly  with  water,  in  which  case 
yellow  resin  rsleft;  but  if,  without  addition, 
the  residuum  is  common  resin,  or  colo- 
phony. The  oil  is  ordered  to  be  purified  in 
the  pharmacopoeia.  See  Oleum  lerebinlhinm 
reclifica'um 

3.  When  the  cold  begins  to  check  the  exu- 
dation of  the  juice,  part  of  this  concretes  in 
the  wounds  ;  which  is  collected,  and  term- 
ed galipot  in  Provence,  barras,  in  Guienne, 
sometimes  also  white  resin,  when  thoroughly 
hardened  by  long  exposure  to  the  air.  See 
Resita  flava,  and  R  Alba. 

4.  -  he  Pix  liquida,  or  tar,  is  produced 
from  the  Pinus  sylveslris ;  foliis  geminis  rigi* 


dis,  eonis,  ovato-ronicis  longitudine  foliorum 
subgrminis  basi  rotundafis,  of  Linnaeus,  by 
cutting  it  into  pieces  which  are  enclosed  in  a 
large  oven  constructed  for  the  purpose.  It  is 
well  known  for  its  economical  uses.  Tar- 
water  or  water  impregnated  with  the  more 
soluble  parts  of  tar,  was  sometime  ago  a 
very  fashionable  remedy  in  a  variety  of  com- 
plaints, but  is  in  the  present  practice  fallen 
into  disuse. 

6  Common  pitch  is  tar  inspissated  ;  it  is 
now  termed  in  the  pharmacopoeia,  Resina 
nigr :,  which  see. 

PITER,  {jwrtfi :  from  awt*,  to  con- 
coct because  by  its  hf-at  it  assists  digestion.) 
Pepper.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Uiandria.  Or- 
der, Trigynia. 

Pi'per  a'lbum.  Leucopiper.  See  Piper 
nigrum. 

Pi'per  brasilia'num.     Guinea  pepper. 

Pi'per  calecu'ticum.     Guinea  pepper. 

Pi'per  caryophylla'tum.  Jamaica  pep- 
per. 

Pi'per  cauda'tum.     See  Piper  cubeba. 

Pi'per  cube'ba  The  plant  whose  ber- 
ries are  called  cubebs.  Piper  caudatunl. 
Cumamus.  The  dried  berries  of  the  Piper, 
foliis  oblique  ovatis,  sew  oblongis  renosis  acutis, 
spica  soliiaria  pedunculata  opposilifolia.fruc- 
tibus  pedicellatis,  of  Linnaeus.  They  are  of 
an  ash  brown  colour,  generally  wrinkled, 
and  resembling  pepper,  but  furnished  each 
with  a  slender  stalk.  They  are  a  warm 
spice,  of  a  pleasant  smell,  and  moderately 
pungent  taste,  imported  from  Java ;  and  may 
be  exhibited  in  all  cases  where  warm  spicy 
medicines  are  indicated,  but  they  are  inferior 
to  pepper. 

Pi'per  decortica'tum.     White  pepper. 

Pi'per  eava'sci.     The  clove-berry  tree. 

Pi'pi  r  cuine'ense.     See  Capsicum. 

Pi'per  hispa'niccm.     See  Capsicum. 

Pi'per  i'ndicum.  Guinea  or  Indian  pep- 
per.    See  Capsicum, 

Pi'per  jamaice'nse.  See  Myrlus  pi- 
mmla. 

Pi'per  lo'ngum.  Macropiper.  Acapalli. 
Catn-tripnli.  Pimpilim.  Long  pepper. 
Piper,  foliis  cordatis  petiolalis  stssilibusque, 
of  Linnaeus,  the  berries  or  grains  of  this 
plant  are  gathered  while  green,  and  dried 
in  the  heat  of  the  sun,  when  they  change  to  a 
blackish  or  dark  gray  colour.  They  possess 
precisely  the  ^arne  qualities  as  the  piper  iu- 
dicum,  only  in  a  weaker  degree. 

Piper  lusita'nicum.     bee   Capsicum. 

Pi'per  mura'le.     See  Sedum  acre. 

Pi'per  ni'grum.  Melanopiper.  Molago- 
codi.  Lada.  Piper  aromatkum.  Black 
pepper.  This  species  of  pepper  is  obtained 
in  the  East  Indies,  from  the  Piper,  foliis 
ovatis  septan  nerviis  glabris,  petiolis  simpli- 
rissimis,  of  Linnaeus.  lis  virtues  are  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  other  peppers.  The 
black  and  white  pepper  are  both  obtainp^ 
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noui  the  same  tree,  the  difference  depend- 
ing on  their  preparation  and  degrees  of  ma- 
turity. 

Piperi'tis.  (From  piper,  pepper,  sn  call- 
ed because  its  leaves  and  roots  are  biting 
like  pepper  to  the  taste  )  The  herb  dittany 
or  lepidium. 

Piramida'i.ia  corpora.  See  Corpora 
pyramidalia 

PISIFO'RME  OS.  The  fourth  bone  of 
the  first  row  of  the  carpus. 

Pismire      See  Formica. 

Piss-a-bed.     See  Leonlodon  taraxacum. 

Pissaspha'ltus.  (From  mtra-ot,  pitch,  and 
avQaX'rc;,  bitumen.)  The  thicker  kind  of 
rock  oil. 

PIST<£'CIA.  (Tlircuua,  supposed  to  be  a 
Syrian  word.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnapan  system.  Glass,  Dioe- 
cia.     Order,  Pentandria. 

Pista'cia  lenti'scus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  tree  which  .ilfords  the  mastich. 
Masliche.  Mastiz.  The  tree  which  affords 
this  resin,  is  the  Pislacia  ;  foliis  abrupte  pin- 
itatis,  foliolis  lanceolatis.  of  Linnaeus.  A  na- 
tive of  the  south  of  Europe.  In  the  island 
of  Chio,  the  officinal  mastich  is  obtained 
most  abundantly  ;  anil  according  to  Tour- 
nefort.  by  making  transverse  incisions  in  the 
bark  of  the  tree,  from  whence  the  mastich 
exudes  in  drops,  which  are  suffered  to  run 
down  to  the  ground,  when,  after  sufficient 
time  is  allowed  for  their  concretion,  they 
are  collected  for  use.  Mastich  is  brought  to  us 
in  small,  yellowish,  transparent,  brittle  tears, 
or  grains;  il  has  a  light  agreeable  smell, 
especially  when  rubbed,  or  beated  ;  on  being 
chewed,  it  first  crumbles,  soon  after  sticks 
together,  and  becomes  soft  and  white,  like 
wax,  without  impressing  any  considerable 
taste.  It  is  considered  to  be  a  rnild  corro- 
borant and  adstrimjent ;  and  as  possessing  a 
balsamic  power,  it  has  been  recommended 
in  haemoptysis,  proceeding  trom  ulceration, 
leucorrhcea,  debility  of  the  stomach,  and  in 
diarrhoeas,  and  internal  ulcerations  Chew- 
ing this  drug  has  likewise,  been  said  to  have 
been  of  use  in  pains  of  I  he  teeth  and  gums, 
and  in  some  catarrhal  complaints  ;  it  is, 
however,  in  the  present  day,  seldom  used 
either  externally  or  internally.  The  wood 
abounds  with  the  resinous  principle,  and  a 
tincture  may  be  obtained  from  it,  which  is 
esteemed  in  some  countries  in  the  cure  of 
haemorrhages,  dysenteries,  and  gout. 

Pista'cia  mix.  Pistachio-nut  See  Pis- 
'acta  vera. 

Pista'cia  terebi'nthus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  tree  which  gives  out  the  Cyprus 
turpentine.  Terelrinlhina  de  Chio.  Chio  or 
Chian  turpentine.  This  substance  is  classed 
among  (he  resins.  It  is  procured  by  wound- 
ing the  bark  of  the  trunk  of  the  Pislacia 
terebinl/ius,  of  Linnaeus.  The  best  Chio 
turpentine  is  about  the  consistence  of  honey, 
\cry   tenacious,  clear,  and  almost  transpa- 


rent :  of  a  white  colour,  inclining  to  yel- 
low, and  a  fragrant  smell,  moderately 
warm  to  the  taste,  but  free  from  acrimony 
and  bitterness.  Its  medicinal  qualities  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  other  turpentines. 
See  Turpentine. 

Pi-ta'cia  vera.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  tree  which  affords  the  nux  pislacia. 
An  oblong  pointed  nut,  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  fiihert,  including  a  kernel  of  a 
pale  greenish  colour,  covered  with  a  yellow 
or  greenish  skin.  It  is  the  produce  of  a 
large  tree,  the  Pistmia  vera;  folds  impari- 
pennatis  ;  foliolis  subovatis  recurvis,  of  Lin- 
naeus. Pistachio-nuts  have  a  sweetish  unc- 
tuous taste,  resembling  that  of  sweet  al- 
monds, and,  like  the  latter,  afford  an  oil, 
and  may  be  formed  into  an  emulsion. 
Pistachio-nut.  See  Pislacia  v>ra. 
Pistolo'chia.  (From  ms-o;,  faithful, 
and  Ac^aa,  parturition,  so  called  because  it 
was  thought  to  promote  delivery.)  Birth- 
wort. 

PITCAJRN,  Archibald,  was  born  at 
Edinburgh  in  1652.  He  applied  to  the 
study  of  divinity,  and  afterward  of  the  law, 
in  that  university,  with  such  intensily,  that 
he  was  threatened  with  symptoms  of  con- 
sumption, for  the  removal  of  which  he  went 
to  Montpelier;  where  his  attention  was 
diverted  to  medicine  ;  on  his  return  he 
applied  himself  zealously  to  the  mathema- 
tics, which  appearing  to  him  capable  of 
elucidating  medical  subjects,  he  was  deter- 
mined in  consequence  to  adopt  this  profes- 
sion. After  attending  diligently  to  the 
various  branches  at  Edinburgh,  he  went  to 
complete  his  medical  studies  at  Paris,  and 
then  returned  to  settle  in  his  native  place, 
where  he  quickly  obtained  a  large  practice, 
aud  extensive  reputation.  In  1688  he  pub- 
lished a  little  tract  to  establish  Harvey's 
claim  to  the  Discovery  of  the  Circulation. 
About  four  years  after  he  was  invited  to 
become  professor  of  physic  at  Leyden, 
which  he  accepted  accordingly  ;  and  he 
ranked  among  his  pupils  the  celebrated 
Boerhaave  However,  his  mathematical 
illustrations  of  medicine  not  beinjr  favour- 
ably received,  he  relinquished  the  appoint- 
ment in  about  a  year.  He  returned  then 
to  practise  at  Edinburgh,  where  his  life 
terminated  in  1718.  He  published  while 
at  Leyden,  and  subsequently,  several  dis- 
sertations to  prove  the  utility  of  mathema- 
tics in  medical  discussions ;  which  were 
more  than  once  reprinted.  After  his  death 
hi-  lectures  were  made  public,  under  the 
title  of  "Elementa  Medicina?  Pbysico-Mu 
thematica." 

Pitch.     See  Resina  nigra. 

Pilch,  Burgundy.     See  Piims  abies. 

Pitch,  Jews.     See  Bitumen  Judaicum. 

Pitrh-tree.     See  Picea. 

Pitta'cium.      (From    twt*,    pitch.)      A 
pitch  plaster. 

Pitto  ta.       (From  nnra.    pitch.)      Mr 
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Jicines  in   which  pitch  is  the  principle  in- 
gredient. 

PITUi'TA.  Phlegm,  or  viscid  and  gluti- 
nous mucus. 

PITUITARY  GLAND.  Glandula  pitui- 
taria.  A  gland  situated  within  the  cranium, 
between  a  duplicating  of  the  dura  muter, 
in  the  ^ella  turcica  of  the  sphenoid 
bone. 

PITUITARY  MEMBRANE.  Membrana 
piluitaria.  Schneideiia::  membrane.  The 
mucous  membrane  that  lines  the  nostrils 
and  sinuses,  communicating  with  the  nose, 
is  so  called,  because  it  secretes  the  mucus 
of  those  parts  to  which  the  ancients  as- 
signed the  name  of  piluila. 

PITYRIASIS  (From  mrvfot,  bran,  so 
named  from  its  branny-like  appearance.) 
A  genus  in  the  second  order,  or  scaly  dis- 
eases, of  Dr.  Willan's  cutaneous  diseases. 
The  pityriasis  consists  of  irregular  patches 
of  small  thin  scales,  which  repeatedly  form 
and  separate,  but  never  collect  into  crusts, 
nor  are  attended  with  redness  or  inflamma- 
tion, as  in  the  lepra  and  s<  aly  tetter.  Dr. 
Willan  distinguishes  pityriasis  from  the 
porrigo  of  the  Latins,  which  has  a  more 
extensive  signification,  and  comprehends  a 
disease  of  the  scalp,  terminating  in  ulcer- 
ation ;  whereas  the  former  is,  by  the  best 
Greekauthors,  represent'  d  as  always  dry  and 
scaly.  Thus,  according  to  Alexander  and 
Pauius,  pityriasis  is  characterized  by  "  the 
separation  of  slight  furluraceous  substances 
from  the  surface  of  the  head,  or  othei  parts 
of  the  body,  without  ulceration.  Their 
account  of  this  appearance  is  conformable 
to  experience;  and  the  two  varieties  of  it 
which  they  have  pointed  out  may  be  deno- 
minated Pityi-iasi*  capitis,  and  Pityriasis 
versicolor. 

Pityriasis  capitis,  when  it  affects  very 
young  infants,  is  termed  by  nurses  the  dan- 
id  riff.  It  appears  at  the  upper  edge  of  the 
forehead  and  temples,  as  a  slight  whitish 
scurf  set  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe;  on  other 
parts  of  the  head  there  are  large  scales,  at 
a  distance  from  each  other,  flat,  and  semi- 
pellucid.  Sometimes,  however,  they  nearly 
cover  the  whole  of  the  hairy  scalp,  being 
close  together,  and  imbricated.  A  similar 
appearance  may  take  place  in  adults  ;  but  it 
is  usually  the  effect  of  lepra,  scaly  tetter, 
or  some  general  disease  of  the  skin. 

Elderly  persons  have  :he  pityriasis  ca- 
pitis in  nearly  the  same  form  as  infants  ; 
the  only  difference  is,  that  this  complaint  in 
old  people  occasions  larger  exfoliations  of 
the  cuticle. 

The  pityriasis  versicolor  chiefly  affects  the 
arms,  breast,  and  abdomen.  It  is  diffused 
very  irregularly  ;  and  being  of  a  different 
colour  from  the  usual  skin  colour,  it  ex- 
hibits a  singular  chequered  appearance. 
These  irregular  patches,  which  are  at  first 
small,  and  of  a  brown  or  yellow  hue,  ap- 
pear at  the  scrobiculus  cordis,  about    the 
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mammse,  clavicles,  &.c.  Enlarging  gradu- 
ally, they  assume  a  tesselated  form ;  in 
other  cases  they  are  branched,  so  as  to  re- 
semble the  foliaceous  lichens  growing  on 
the  bark  of  trees  ;  and  sometimes  when  the 
discoloration  is  not  continuous,  they  sug- 
gest the  idea  of  a  map,  being  distributed  on 
the  skin  like  islands,  continents,  peninsulas, 
&,c.  All  the  discoloured  parts  are  slightly 
rough,  with  minute  scales,  which  soon  fail 
off,  but  are  constantly  replaced  by  others. 
This  scurf  or  scaliness,  is  most  conspicuous 
on  the  sides  and  epigastric  region.  The 
cuticular  lines  are  somewhat  depper  in  the 
patches  than  on  the  contiguous  parts  ;  but 
there  is  no  elevated  border,  or  distinguish- 
ing boundary  between  the  discoloured  part 
of  the  skin,  and  that  which  retains  its  na- 
tural colour.  'I  he  discoloration  rarely 
extends  over  the  whole  body.  II  is  strong- 
est and  fullest  round  the  umbilicus,  on  the 
breasts  and  sides;  it  seldom  appears  in  the 
skin  over  the  sternum,  or  along  the  spine  of 
the  back.  Interstices  of  proper  skin  co- 
lour are  more  numerous,  and  largest  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen  and  back,  where 
the  scales  are  often  small,  distinct,  and  a 
little  depressed.  The  face,  nates,  and  lower 
extremities  are  least  affected  ;  the  patches 
are  found  upon  the  arms,  but  mostly  on  the 
inside,  where  they  are  distinct  and  of  dif- 
ferent sizes. 

The  pityriasis  versicolor  is  not  a  cuticular 
disease  ;  for  when  the  cuticle  is  abraded 
from  any  of  the  patches,  the  sallow  colour 
remains  as  before  in  the  skin  or  rete  mu co- 
sum.  This  singular  appearance  is  not  at- 
tended with  any  internal  disorder,  nor  with 
any  troublesome  symptom,  except  a  little 
itching  or  irritation  felt  on  getting  into  bed, 
and  after  strong  exercise,  or  drinking  warm 
liquors.  There  is  in  some  cases  a  slight 
exanthema,  partially  distributed  among  the 
discoloured  patches  ;  and  sometimes  an  ap- 
pearance like  the  lichen  pilaris  ;  but  erup- 
tions of  this  kind  are  not  permanent,  nei- 
ther do  they  produce  any  change  in  the 
original  form  of  the  complaint.  The  dura- 
tion of  the  pityriasis  versicolor  is  always 
considerable.  Dr.  Willan  has  observed  its 
continuance  in  some  persons  for  four,  five, 
or  six  years.  It  is  noi  limited  to  any  aje 
or  sex.  Its  causes  are'  not  pointed  out  with 
certainty.  Several  patients  have  referred  it 
to  fruit  ta^en  in  too  great  quantities  ;  some 
have  thought  it  was  produced  by  eating 
mushrooms;  others  by  exposure  to  sudden 
alternations  of  cold  and  heat.  In  some  indi- 
viduals, who  had  an  irritable  skin,  and  occa- 
sionally used  violent  exercise,  the  complaint 
has  been  produced,  or  at  least  much  aggra- 
vated, by  weaiing  flannel  next  to  the  skin. 
It  is  likewise  often  observed  in  persons  who 
had  resided  for  a  length  of  time  in  a  tropi- 
cal climate. 

Pix  a'rida.  )  r,       D.  ... 

r,      u  „     ,.  >  bee  Pmns  antes. 

Pix  BrRou  ndica.   \ 
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Pjx  liquid  a.  Tar.  See  Pinus  Sylvea- 
Iris. 

Placf.'bo.  I  will  please:  an  epithet 
given  to  any  medicine  adapted  more  to 
please  than  benefit  the  patient. 

P  L  A  C  E'N  T  A.  (From  irxxitw;,  a  cnk^, 
so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  cake.) 
The  placenta  is  circular,  Hat,  vascular, 
and  apparently  fleshy  substance,  different 
in  its  diameter  in  different  subjects,  but 
usually  extending  about  six  inches,  or  up- 
wards, over  about  one-fourth  part  of  the 
outside  of  the  ovum  in  pregnant  women. 
It  is  more  than  one  inch  in  thickness  in  the 
middle,  and  becomes  gradually  thinner  to- 
wards the  circumference  from  which  the 
membranes  are  continued.  The  placenta  is 
the  principal  medium  by  which  the  commu- 
nication between  the  parent  and  child  is 
preserved  ;  but  though  all  have  allowed  the 
importance  of  the  office  which  it  performs, 
there  has  been  a  variety  of  opinions  on  the 
nature  of  that  office,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  executed. 

That  surface  of  the  placenta  which  is 
attached  to  the  uterus  by  the  intervention  of 
the  connecting  membrane,  is  lobulated  and 
convex ;  but  the  other,  which  is  covered 
with  the  amnion  and  chorion,  is  concave 
and  smooth,  except  the  little  eminences 
made  by  the  blood-vessels.  It  is  seldom 
found  attached  to  the  same  part  of  the  ute- 
rus in  two  successive  births ;  and,  though 
it  most  frequently  adheres  to  the  anterior 
part,  it  is  occasionally  fixed  to  any  other, 
even  to  the  os  uteri,  in  which  stale  it  be- 
comes a  cause  of  a  dangerous  hemorrhage 
at  the  time  of  parturition.  The  placenta 
is  composed  of  arteries  and  veins,  with  a 
mixture  of  pulpy  or  cellular  substance.  Of 
these  vessels  there  are  two  orders,  very  cu- 
riously interwoven  with  each  other.  The 
first  is  a  continuation  of  those  from  the 
funis,  which  ramify  on  the  internal  surface 
of  the  placenta,  the  arteries  running  over 
the  veins,  which  is  a  circumstance  peculiar 
to  the  placenta;  and  then,  sinking  into  its 
substance,  anastomose  and  divide  into  innu- 
merable small  branches.  The  second  order 
proceeds  from  the  uterus ;  and  these  ramify 
in  a  similar  manner  with  those  from  the 
funis,  as  appears  when  a  placenta  is  inject- 
ed from  those  of  the  parent.  The  veins,  in 
their  ramifications,  accompany  the  arteries 
as  in  other  parts.  There  have  been  many 
different  opinions  with  respect  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  blood  circulates  between 
the  parent  and  child,  during  its  continu- 
ance in  the  uterus.  For  a  long  lime  it  was 
believed  that  the  intercourse  between  them 
was  uninterrupted,  and  that  the  blood  pro- 
pelled by  the  powers  of  the  parent  perva- 
ded, by  a  continuance  of  the  same  force,  the 
vascular  system  of  the  foetus ;  but  repeated 
attempts  having  been  made,  without  suc- 
cess, to  inject  the  whole  placenta,  funis  and 
fo?tus,  from  the  vessels  of  the  parent,  or  auy 
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part  of  the  uterus,  from  the  vessels  of  the 
funis,  it  is  now  generally  allowed,  that  the 
two  systems  of  vessels  in  the  placentn,  one 
of  which  may  be  called  maternal,  the  other 
fcetal.  are  distinct.  It  is  also  admitted,  that 
the  blood  of  the  foetus  is,  with  regard  to  its 
formation,  increase,  and  circulation,  uncon- 
nected with,  and  totally  independent  of  the 
parent  ',  except  that  the  matter  by  which  the 
blood  of  the  foetus  is  formed  must  be  derived 
from  the  parent.  It  is  thought  that  which 
has  probably  undergone  some  preparatory 
changes  in  its  passage  through  the  uterus, 
is  conducted  by  the  uterine  or  maternal  ar- 
teries of  the  placenta  to  some  cells  or  small 
cavities,  in  which  it  is  deposited  :  and  that 
some  part  of  it,  or  something  secreted  from 
it,  is  absorbed  by  the  fecial  veins  of  the  pla- 
centa, and  by  tbem  conveyed  to  the  foetus 
for  its  nutriment.  When  the  blood  which 
circulates  in  the  foetus  requires  any  altera- 
tion in  its  qualities,  or  when  it  has  gone 
through  the  course  of  the  circulation,  it  is 
carried  by  the  arteries  of  the  funis  to  the 
placenta,  in  the  cells  of  which  it  is  deposit- 
ed, and  then  absorbed  by  the  maternal  veins 
of  the  placenta,  and  conducted  to  the  ute- 
rus, whence  it  may  enter  the  common  cir- 
culation of  the  parent.  Thus  it  appears, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  Harvey,  that 
the  placenta  performs  the  office  of  a  gland, 
conveying  air,  or  secreting  the  nutritious 
juices  from  the  blood  brought  from  the  pa- 
rent by  the  arteries  of  the  uterus,  and  car- 
ried to  the  foetus  by  the  veins  of  the  funis, 
in  a  manner  probably  not  unlike  to  that  in 
which  milk  is  secreted  and  absorbed  from 
the  breasts.  The  veins  in  the  placenta  are 
mentioned  as  the  absorbents,  because  no 
lymphatic  vessels  have  yet  been  found  in 
the  placenta  or  funis ;  nor  are  there  any 
nerves  in  these  parts ;  so  that  the  only  com- 
munication hithprto  discovered  between  the 
parent  and  child,  is  by  the  sanguineous  sys- 
tem. The  proofs  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  blood  circulates  between  the  parent  and 
child  are  chiefly  drawn  from  observations 
made  upon  the  funis.  When  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  child  was  supplied  with 
blood  in  a  direct  stream  from  the  parent,  it 
was  asserted  that,  on  the  division  of  the 
funis,  if  that  part  next  to  the  placenta  was 
not  secured  by  a  ligature,  the  patient  would 
be  brought  into  extreme  danger  by  the 
hemorrhage  which  must  necessarily  follow. 
But  this  opinion,  which  laid  the  foundation 
of  several  peculiarities  in  the  management 
of  the  funis  and  placenta,  is  proved  not  to 
be  true :  for,  if  the  funis  he  compressed 
immediately  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  and 
whilst  the  circulation  in  it  is  going  on,  the 
arteries  between  the  part  compressed  and 
the  child  throb  violently,  but  those  between 
the  compression  and  the  placenta  have  no 
pulsation  ;  but  the  vein  between  the  part 
compressed  and  the  placenta  swells,  and 
that  part  next  to  the  falus  becomes  flaccid. 
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but  if,  under  (he  same  circumstance?,  the 
funis  be  divided,  and  (hat  part  next  the 
child  be  not  secured,  the  child  would  be  in 
danger  of  loosing  its  life  by  the  hemorrhage  ; 
yet  the  mother  would  suffer  no  inconve- 
nience if  the  other  part  was  neglected.  It 
is,  moreover,  proved,  (hot  a  woman  may  die 
of  a  haemorrhage  occasioned  by  a  separation 
of  the  placenta,  and  the  child  he  neverthe- 
less born,  after  her  death,  in  perfect  health. 
But  if  the  placenta  be  injured,  without  sepa- 
ration, either  by  the  rupture  of  the  vessels 
which  pass  upon  its  inner  surface,  or  in  any 
other  way,  the  child  being  deprived  of  its 
proper  blood,  would  perish,  yet  the  parent 
might  escape  without  injury.  See  also  Se- 
Cundines. 

Place'ntula.  (Dim.  of  placenta.)  A 
small  placenta. 

Pladaro'tis.  (From  ir&*<Jafif,  moist, 
flaccid.)  A  fungous  and  flaccid  tumour 
within  the  eyelid. 

Pr.ANTA'GO.  (From  plant  a,  the  sole  of 
the  feet;  so  called  from  the  shape  of  its 
leaves,  or  because  its  leaves  lie  upon  the 
ground  and  are  trodden  upon.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnscan 
system.  Class,  Petrandria.  Older,  Monogy- 
nia.     The  plantain. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  {he  plan- 
lago major. 

Planta'go  coronopus.  Coronopvdium. 
Ccrnu  cervinum.  Stella  lerrw.  Planlago. 
Buck's-horn  plantain.  The  Planlago  coro- 
nopus,  of  Linnasus.  lis  medical  virtues  are 
the  same  as  those  of  the  other  plantains. 

Planta'go  latifo'lia.     See  Planlago. 

Planta'go  ma'jor.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  broad-leaved  plantain.  Cenlinerria. 
Polyneuron.  Planlago  latifolia.  Planlago 
major  ;  foliis  ovalis  glabri.i,  scapo  tereti,  spica 
flosculis  imbricalis,  of  Linnaeus.  This  plant 
was  retained  until  very  lately  in  the  ma- 
teria medica  of  the  Edinburgh  College, 
in  which  the  leaves  are  mentioned  as  the 
pharmaceutical  part  of"  (he  plant;  they  have 
a  weak  herbaceous  smell,  an  austere,  bitter- 
ish, subsaline  taste;  and  their  qualities  are 
said  to  be  refrigerant,  attenuating,  subslyptic 
and  diuretic. 

Planta'go  psy'li.ium.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  branching  plantain.  Psyllium. 
Pul.icaris  herba.  Crystaliion  and  cyno/noia 
of  Oiibnsius.  Flea-wort.  The  seeds  of 
this  plant,  Planlago  psyllium  ;  eaule  ramosn 
herbaceo,  foliis  subdentatis,  recti  rial  in ;  enpi- 
fulis  aphyllis,  of  LinnajtH,  have  a  nauseous, 
mucilaginous  taste,  and  no  remarkable 
smell.  The  decoction  of  the  seeds  is  re- 
commended in  hoarseness  and  asperity  of 
the  fauces. 

Plantain.     See  Planlago. 

Plantain-tree.     See  Musa  paradhiaca. 

PLANTA'RIS.  (Planlaris,  sn.  mmculus. 
From ptanta,  the  sole  of  the  foot,  to  which 
it  belongs.)  Tibialis  gracilis,  vulgo  pianta- 
ris,  of  Win-slow.      Erttntor    iarri    minor, 
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vulgo  plantaris,  of  Douglas.  A  muscle  oi 
the  foot,  situated  on  the  leg,  that  assists  the 
soleus,  and  pulls  the  capsular  ligament  of 
the  knee  from  between  the  bones.  It  is 
sometimes,  though  seldom,  found  wanting  on 
both  sides.  This  long  and  slender  muscle, 
which  is  situated  under  the  gastrocnemius 
externus,  arises,  by  a  thin  fleshy  orig  n, 
from  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  outer 
condyle  of  the  os  femoris.  It  adheres  to 
the  capsular  ligament  of  the  joint,  and, 
after  running  obliquely  downwards  and  out- 
wards, for  the  space  of  three  or  four  inches, 
along  the  second  origin  of  the  gastrocnemius 
internus,  and  under  the  gastrocnemius  ex- 
ternus, terminates  in  a  long,  thin,  and 
slender  tendon,  which  adheres  to  the  inside 
of  the  tendo  Achillis,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  inside  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  os 
calcis.  This  tendon  sometimes  sends  offHii 
aponeurosis  that  loses  itself  in  the  capsular 
ligament,  but  it  does  not  at  all  contribute  to 
form  the  aponeurosis  that  is  spread  o\ ;  r  the 
sole  of  the  foot,  as  was  formerly  supposed, 
and  as  its  name  would  seem  to  imply.  Its 
use  is  to  assist  the  gastrocnemii  in  extend- 
ing the  foot.  It  likewise  serves  to  prevent 
the  capsular  ligament  of  the  knee  from  being 
pinched. 

Pi.a'num  os.  {Planus,  soft,  smooth  ;  ap- 
plied to  bone  whose  surface  is  smooth  nr 
flat.)  The  papyraceous  or  orbital  portion  of 
the  ethmoid  bone  was  formerly  so  called-, 

Plaster,  ammoniacum.  See  Emplaslrum 
ammoniaci. 

Piaster,  ammoniacum,  with  mercury.  See 
Emplaslrum  ammoniaci  cum  hydrargyro. 

Plaster,  blistering  jly.  See  Emplaslrum 
lyila. 

Plaster,  compound  Galbanum.  See  Em- 
pbistrum  Galbani  composition. 

Plaster,  compound  pilch.  See  Emplastrum 
piiis  compositum. 

Plaster,  cumin.     See  Emplaslrum  cumuni. 

Plosler,  lead.     See  Emplaslrum  plumbi. 

Piaster,  mercurial.  See  Emplastrum  hy- 
dra rgyri. 

Plaster  of  opium.     See  Emplaslrum  itjiii. 

Plaster,  resin.     See  Emplastrum  resiwr. 

Plaster,  soap.     See  Emplastrum  tapoflit. 

Plaster,  wax.     See  Emplastrum  cerce. 

Pla'ta.  (From  wa«ti/c»  broad)  The 
shoulder-blade. 

PLATER,  Felix,  was  born  at  Basle,  in 
1536,  his  father  being  principal  of  the  Col- 
lege there.  lie  went  to  complete  his  medi- 
cal studies  at  Monlpelier,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  at  an  early  age,  and  obtain- 
ed his  doctor's  degree  a!  twenty.  He  then 
settled  in  li is  native  place,  and  four  years 
after  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  medicine, 
and  became  the  confidential  physician  of  the 
princes  and  nobles  of  (he  Upper  Rhine.  Ha 
possessed  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
branches  of  science  connected  with  medi- 
cine, and  contributed  much  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  University,  where  he  continued 
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i  teacher  upwards  of  fifty  years.  He  died 
in  1614,  extremely  regretted  by  his  country- 
men. The  following  are  his  principal  works 
"  De  Corporis  Huniani  Structura  et  Usu,"  in 
three  books ;  "  De  Febribus  ;"  "  Praxens 
Medicae,  tomi  ties ;"  "  Observalionum  Medi- 
cinaliuru,  libri  tres." 

Platia'smus.  (From  ttx^tuc,  broad.)  A 
defect  in  the  speech  in  consequence  of  too 
broad  a  mouth. 

PLAT1NA.  A  metal  so  called.  (The 
name  platina  was  given  to  this  metal  by  the 
Spaniards  from  the  word  plain,  which  sig- 
nifies silver  in  their  language,  by  way  of 
comparison  with  thai  metal,  whose  colour  it 
imitates  :  or  from  the  river  Plata,  near  which 
it  is  found)  It  exists  in  nature,  only  in  a 
metallic  state  in  small  grains,  combined  with 
iron,  copper,  plumbago,  &c.  The  largest 
mass  of  which  we  have  beard,  is  one  of  the 
size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  in  the  pos=esiion  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Bergara.  It  is  found 
in  the  parishes  of  Novita  and  Citaria,  north 
from  Choco  in  Peru,  and  near  Carthageua 
in  South  America.  It  was  unknown  in 
Europe  before  the  year  1748.  Don  Antonio 
Ulioa  then  gave  the  first  information  con- 
cerning its  existence,  in  the  narrative  of  his 
voyage  with  the  French  academicians  to 
Peru. 

Properties. — Platina,  purified  from  all  ex- 
traneous mixture,  is  of  a  white  colour,  in- 
termediate between  that  of  silver  and  tin. 
It  is  the  hardest  of  all  metals.  Its  specific 
gravity  being  from  2(1.6  to  23.  makes  it  by 
far  the  heaviest  body  known.  It  is  malle- 
able and  ductile,  like  gold  ;  but  to  what  de- 
gree is  not  yet  ascertained.  We  have  seen 
platina  draw  n  into  a  wire  of  a  smaller  dia- 
meter than  the  two  thousandth  part  of  an 
inch.  It  is  the  most  infusible  of  all  the 
metals.  It  cannot  be  melted  (in  a  con- 
siderable quantity  at  least)  by  the  most 
violent  heat  of  our  furnaces,  hut  may  be 
fused  by  the  heat  of  a  burning  lens,  or  by 
the  assistance  of  oxygen  gas.  When  pure, 
its  parts  may  be  made  to  combine  or  weld> 
by  hammering  in  a  while  heal ;  a  property 
confined  to  this  metal  and  iron.  It  suffers 
no  alteration  from  the  action  of  air  ;  neither 
water,  the  earths,  nor  the  salino-terrene  sub- 
stances have  any  power  of  reaction  upon  it. 
Potash  acts  upon  it  at  a  high  temperature. 
It  is  not  oxydized  when  exposed  red-hot 
to  the  air  for  a  very  long  time.  It  may 
however  be  oxydized  by  the  galvano-electric 
spark,  and  by  the  nitro-muriatic  acid.  This 
ncid  dissolves  it,  and  assumes  first  a  yellow 
and  afterward  a  deep  orange  colour.  The 
solution  tinges  animal  substances  with  a 
dark  colour,  and  may  be  decomposed  by 
alkalis  and  by  muriate  and  nitrate  of  am- 
monia, which  have  no  effect  on  solutions  of 
gold.  The  precipitate,  which  is  a  triple  com- 
pound, consisting  of  ammonia,  muriatic  acid, 
and  oxyde  of  platina,  may  be  reduced  by 
(he  action  of  a  violent  heat.     No  other  acid 


has  any  action  upon  platina  ;  but  they  will 
combine  with  its  oxyde.  Platina  combines 
with  phosphorus  and  sulphur  with  consider- 
able facility.  It  unites  with  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  metals  by  fusion.  Of  these  alloys, 
that  with  copper  is  the  most  valuable,  as  it  is 
ductile,  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish,  and  does 
not  tarnish  on  exposure  to  air;  the  rest  of 
thern  are  very  little  known. 

Method  of  obtaining  Platina. — The  pro- 
cesses most  commonly  employed  to  obtain 
pure,  platina,  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Take  equaJ  parts  of  platina  in  grains, 
and  acidulous  tartrate  of  potash,  put  the 
mixture  into  a  well  luted  crucible,  and  expose 
it  for  two  hours  to  a  violent  heat.  The 
platina  fuses,  but  it  becomes  brittle  and 
whiter  than  platina  is  in  common  ;  then  ex- 
pose it  to  a  very  strong  heat  under  a  muffle, 
by  which  means  all  the  arsenic  combined 
with  it  will  be  disengaged,  and  the  platina 
remain  behind  in  a  malleable  state. 

2.  Platina  may  likewise  be  obtained  pure, 
by  decomposing  the  nitro-muriatic  solution 
ot  common  platina,  by  muriate  of  ammonia, 
heating  the  precipitate  intensely,  and  stamp- 
ing it  when  of  a  white  heat  into  one  mass; 
or,  by  assisting  the  fusion  with  a  stream  of 
oxygen  gas. 

3.  Janetlys  process,  which  is  considered 
as  the  best,  and  which  is  generally  used  for 
obtaining  malleable  platina,  is  as  follows: 

Triturate  common  platina  with  water, 
to  wash  off  every  contaminating  matter 
that  water  can  cany  away.  Mix  the  platina 
with  about  one-fifth  part  of  arsenious  acid 
and  one-fifteenth  part  of  potash  ;  putting 
the  whole  in  a  proper  crucible  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  having  well  heated  the 
crucible  and  the  furnace  receiving  it,  put 
in  one-third  of  the  mixture,  apply  to  this 
a  strong  heat,  and  add  onc-;hird  more: 
alter  a  renewed  application  of  heat,  throw 
in  the  last  portion.  After  a  thorough  fusion 
of  (he  whole,  cool  and  break  the  mass. 
Then  fuse  it  a  second  lime,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, even  a  third  time,  till  it  ceases  to  be 
magnetic.  Break  it  into  small  pieces,  and 
melt  those  pieces  in  separate  crucibles,  and 
in  portions  of  a  pound  and  a  half  of  the  pla- 
tina to  each  crucible,  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  arsenious  acid  and  half  a  pound  of 
potash.  After  cooling  the  contents  of  the 
different  crucibles  in  a  horizontal  position, 
in  order  to  have  them  throughout  of  equal 
thickness,  heat  them  under  a  muffle  to  vola- 
tilize the  arsenious  acid,  and  maintain  them 
in  this  slate,  without  increase  of  heat,  for  the 
space  of  six  hours.  Heat  them,  next,  in 
common  oil,  till  the  oil  shall  have  evaporated 
to  dryness.  Then  immerse  them  in  nitric 
acid,  boil  them  in  water,  heat  them  to  red- 
ness in  a  crucible,  and  hammer  them  into  a 
dense  mass.  They  are  now  fit  to  be  heated 
in  a  naked  fire,  and  hammered  into  bars  for 
the  purposes  of  commerce. 

Mr.  Kichte*   directs,   in   order  to  purify 
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platina,  and  render  it  malleable,  the  follow- 
ing process:  dissolve  plafina  of  commerce 
in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  and  let  fall  into  this 
solution  of  potash,  until  a  precipitate  begins 
to  appear ;  then  add  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
potash,  till  the  whole  is  precipitated.  Wash 
the  precipitate  till  the  water  that  passes  do 
not  change  its  colour  by  adding  to  it  pros- 
siate  of  potash.  Dry  the  precipitate  and  mix 
with  it  1.5  limes  its  weight  of  soda,  freed 
from  its  water  of  crystallization  ;  press  it 
into  a  crucible,  but  not  so  as  to  fill  it,  heat  it 
gradually,  and  raise  the  heat  till  it  fuses. 

Platyco'ria.  (From  irharv;,  broad,  and 
Kop»,  the  pupil  of  the  eye.)  An  enlarged 
pupil. 

Platyophtha'lmim.  (From    r^arc/?, 

broad,  and  opdah/uoc,  the  eye  ;  so  called  be- 
cause it  is  used  by  women  to  enlarge  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  pye.)     Antimony. 

Platyphy'llum.  (From  irxatrvt,  broad, 
and  <(>v\xcv,  a  leaf.)     Broad  leaved. 

PLATY'SMA      MYOl'DES.  (From 

VKntvg,  broad,  (xv;,  a  muscle,  and  aS^, 
resemblance.)  Musculus  cutaneus,  of  Win- 
slow.  Quadratus  gevce  vel  lalissimus  colli, 
of  Douglas.  Latissimus  culli,  of  Albums. 
Quadratus  gtnos,  sen  telragonns,  of  Win- 
slow,  and  thoraco  maxilli  facial,  of  Du- 
mas. A  thin  muscle  on  the  side  of  the 
neck,  immediately  under  the  skin,  that 
assists  in  drawing  the  skin  of  the  cheek 
downwards  ;  and  when  the  mouth  is  shut, 
it  draws  all  that  part  of  the  skin  to  which 
it  is  connected  below  the  lower  jaw  up- 
wards. 

Plt'ct&vm.  (From  stmhtui,  to  fold.)  The 
horns  of  the  uterus. 

Ple'ctrum.  (From  wast-to;,  to  strike,  so 
named  from  their  resemblance  to  a  drum- 
stick.) The  styloid  process  of  the  temporal 
bone,  and  the  uvula. 

PLEMPIUS,  Vopiscus  Fortunatus, 
was  burn  at  Amsterdam,  in  1601.  He 
commenced  his  medical  studies  at  Leyden, 
then  travelled  for  improvement  to  Italy, 
and  took  his  degree  at  Bologna.  He  set- 
tled as  a  physician  in  his  native  city,  and 
acquired  a  hi^h  reputation  there  ;  whence 
be  was  invited  to  a  professorship  at  Lou- 
vain,  whilher  he  repaired  in  1633.  He 
adopted  on  this  occasion  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion, and  took  a  new  degree,  in  conformity 
with  the  rules  of  the  university.  He  was 
soon  after  nominated  principal  of  the  col- 
lege of  Breugel.  His  death  happened  in 
1671.  He  increased  the  reputation  of  Lou- 
vain  by  (he  extent  of  his  attainments,  and 
distinguished  hiin?e!f  in  all  the  public  ques- 
tions that  came  under  discussion.  Me 
was  auibor  of  many  works  i:»  Latin  and 
Dutch:  in  one  of  which,  entitled  "  Funda- 
ment*, seu  Institution!*  Medicinal"  he  gave 
a  satisfactory  proof  of  his  candour,  by  stre- 
nuously advocating  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  of  which  he  had  previously  expressed 
doubts. 
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Plero  sis.     See  Plethora. 

Pi.e'smone.     See  Plethora. 

PLETHO'RA,  (From  frMifi*,  to  fill.) 
Plesmone.  Plerosis.  An  excessive  fulness 
of  vessels,  or  a  redundance  of  blood. 

Pi.eumo'nia.     See  Pneumonia. 

PLEU'RA.  (Tlhtupa.      A    membrane 

which  lines  the  internal  surface  of  the  tho- 
rax, and  covers  its  viscera.  It  forms  a 
great  process,  the  mediastinum,  which  di- 
vides the  thorax  into  two  cavities.  Its  use 
is  to  render  the  surface  of  the  thorax  moist 
by  the  vapour  it  exhales.  The  cavity  nf 
the  thorax  is  every  where  lined  by  this 
smooth  and  glistening  membrane,  which 
is  in  reality  two  distinct  portions  or  bags, 
which,  by  being  applied  to  each  other  la- 
terally, form  the  septum  called  mediasti- 
num ;  this  divides  the  cavity  into  two  parts, 
and  is  attached  posteriorly  to  the  vertebra 
of  the  back  ;  and  anteriorly  to  the  sternum. 
But  the  two  laminae  of  which  this  septum 
is  formed  do  not  every  where  adhere  to 
each  other;  for  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
thorax  they  are  separated,  to  afford  a  lodg- 
ment to  the  beart  ;  and  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  cavity  they  receive  between  them  the 
thymus  gland.  The  pleura  is  plentifully 
supplied  with  arteries  and  veins  from  the 
internal  mammary,  and  the  intercos- 
tals.  Its  nerves,  which  are  very  inconsi- 
derable, are  derived  chiefly  from  the  dorsal 
and  intercostal  nerves.  The  surface  of  the 
pleura,  like  that  of  the  peritonaeum  and 
other  membranes  lining  cavities,  is  con- 
stantly bedewed  with  a  serous  moisture, 
which  prevents  adhesions  of  the  viscera. 
The  mediastinum,  by  dividing  the  breast 
into  two  cavities,  obviates  many  inconve- 
niencies  to  which  we  should  otherwise  be  li- 
able. It  prevents  the  two  lobes  of  the  Iung9 
from  compressing  each  other  when  we  lie 
on  one  side,  and  consequently  contributes 
to  the  freedom  of  respiration,  which  is  dis- 
turbed by  the  least  pressure  on  the  lungs. 
If  the  point  of  a  sword  penetrates  between 
the  ribs  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  the 
lungs  on  that  side  cease  to  perform  their 
office,  because  the  air  being  admitted  through 
the  wound,  prevents  the  dilatation  of  that 
lobe,  while  the  other  lobe,  which  is  separated 
from  it  by  the  mediastinum,  remains  unhurt, 
and  continues  to  perform  its  functions  as 
usual. 

PLEURI'TIS.  (From  nxwpa,  the 
membrane  lining  the  lungs.)  Pleurisy,  or 
inflammation  of  the  pleura.  A  species 
of  pneumonia,  of  Cullen.  See  Pneumonia. 
In  some  instances  the  inflammation  is  par- 
tial, or  affects  one  place  in  particular,  which 
is  commonly  on  the  right  side  ;  but  in  ge- 
nera!, a  morbid  affection  is  communicated 
throughout  its  whole  extent.  The  disease 
i=  occasioned  by  exposure  to  cold,  and  by 
all  th<*  causes  which  usually  give  rise  to 
all  inflammatory  complaints ;  and  it  at- 
tacks chiefly  those  of  a  vigorous  constitu- 
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iion  and  plethoric  habit.  In  consequence 
of  (be  previous  inflammation,  it  is  apt  at 
its  departure  to  leave  behind  a  thickening 
of  the  pleura,  or  adhesion  to  the  ribs  and 
intercostal  muscles,  which  either  lay  the 
foundation  of  future  pneumonic  complaints, 
or  render  the  patient  more  susceptible  of  the 
changes  in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  than 
before. 

It  comes  on  with  an  acute  pain  in  the 
side,  which  is  much  increased  by  making  a 
full  inspiration,  and  i?  accompanied  by  flush- 
ing in  the  bice,  increased  heal  over  the  whole 
body,  rigours,  difficulty  of  lying  on  the  side 
affected,  together  with  a  cough  and  nausea, 
and  the  pulse  is  hard,  strong,  and  freqnenl, 
and  vibrates  under  the  6ng«  when  pressed 
upon,  not  unlike  the  tense  firing  of  a  mu- 
sical instrument.  If  blood  is  drawn  and 
allowed  to  stand  for  a  short  lime,  it  will  ex- 
hibit a  thick  sizy  or  buffy  coat  at  its  sur- 
face. If  the  disease  be  neglected  on  its  on- 
set, and  the  inflammation  proceed  with 
great  violence  and  rapidity,  (be  lungs  them- 
selves become  affected,  the  passage  of  the 
blood  through  them  is  stopped,  and  the  pa- 
tient is  suffocated;  or  from  the  combination 
of  the  two  affections,  the  inflammation  pro- 
ceeds on  to  suppuration,  and  an  abscess  is 
formed.  The  prognostic  in  pleurisy  must 
be  drawn  from  the  severity  of  the  symp- 
toms. If  the  fever  and  inflammation  have 
run  high,  and  the  pain  should  cease  sud- 
denly, with  a  change  of  countenance,  and  a 
sinking  of  the  poise,  great  danger  may  be 
apprehended  ;  but  if  the  heat  and  other 
febrile  symptoms  abate  gradually,  if  respi- 
ration is  performed  with  greater  ease  and 
less  pain,  and  a  free  and  copious  expecto- 
ration ensues,  a  speedy  recovery  may  be  ex- 
pected. 

The  appearances  on  dissection  are  much 
the  same  as  those  mentioned  under  the 
bead  of  pneumonia,  viz.  an  inflamed  state 
of  the  pleura,  connected  with  the  lungs, 
having  its  surface  covered  with  red  vessels, 
and  a  layer  of  coagulated  lymph  Is  ing  upon 
it,  adhesions,  too,  of  the  substance  of  the 
lungs  to  ("lie  pleura.*  Besides  these,  the  lungs 
themselves  are  often  found  in  an  inflamed 
state,  with  an  extravasation  either  of  blood 
or  coagulated  lymph  in  their  substance.  Tu- 
bercles and  abscesses  are  likewise  frequently 
met  with.     See  Pneumonia. 

Pleukocolle'sis.  (From  Thtvptt,  the 
pleura,  and  KoKhace,  to  adhere.)  An  adhe- 
sion of  the  pleura  to  the  lungs  or  some  neigh- 
bouring part. 

PLEURODYNIA.  (From  vMupa,  and 
tiuvit,  pain.)  A  pain  in  the  side,  from  a  rheu- 
matic affection  of  the  pleura. 

Pi.euko-pnkumo'nia.  (From  vhtvpa,  and 
muptona,  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs.)  An 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  pleura. 

Plkurorthopn.c'a.  (From  7r\ivpa,  the 
pleura,  itflcr,  upright,  and  t.'-oo.  to  breathe.) 
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A    pleurisy    in   which    the  patient  cannot 
breathe  without  keeping  his  body  upright. 

PLEUROSTHO'TONOS.  (From  vktvpov, 
the  side,  and  nuvu>,  to  stretch.)  A  spasmo- 
dic disease  in  which  the  body  is  bent  to  one 
side. 

P  L  E'X  U  S.  (From  plector,  to  plait  or 
knit.)  A  network  of  vessels.  The  union 
of  two  or  more  nerves  is  also  called  a 
nlexus. 

PLEXUS  CARDI'ACUS.  The  cardiac 
plexus  of  nerves  is  the  union  of  the  eighth 
i.air  of  nerv<  sand  great  sympathetic. 

PLEXUS  CBOKOl'DES.  The  choroid 
plexus  of  a  network  ot  vessels  situated  in 
the  lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain. 

PLEXUS  PAMPINIFO'RMIS.  The 
r.lexu-  of  vessels  about  the  spermatic  chord. 

PLEXUS  PULMO'MCUS.  The  pul- 
monic plexus  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
eighth  pair  of  nerves  with  the  great  sympa- 
thetic. 

Pi.e'xijs  reticuia'ris.  A  network  of 
vessels  under  the  fornix  of  the  brain. 

P  L  I'C  A.  (From  vlico,  to  entangle. 
This  disease  is  commonly  distinguished  by 
the  adjective  Polonica,  it  being  almost  pe- 
culiar to  the  inhabitants  of  Poland.)  Helo- 
lit.  Kollo.  Rhopalosis.  Plica  polonica. 
Trichoma.  Plaited  hair.  A  disease  of  the 
hairs,  in  w  hich  they  become  long  and  coarse, 
and  matted  and  glued  into  inextricable  tan- 
gles. It  is  peculiar  to  Poland,  Lithuania, 
and  Tartan ,  and  generally  appears  during 
the  autumnal  season. 

Pi.ica'iua.  (From  plico,  to  entangle  ;  so 
called  because  its  leaves  are  entangled  to- 
gether in  one  mass.)  Wolf's-claw,  or  club 
moss. 

Pli'nthils.  nwvrflioc.  The  fourfold 
bandage. 

Plum,  Malabar.     See  Eugenia  Jamhos. 

Plumba'go.  (From  plumbum,  lead;  so 
called  because  it  is  covered  with  lead-colour* 
ed  spots)  1.  Lead-wort.  See  Potygonum 
penicaria. 

2.  An  ore  of  a  shining  blue-black  colour, 
a  greasy  feel,  and  tuberculated  when  frac- 
tured. It  is  by  many  erroneously  taken  for 
molybdena,  from  which  it  is  easily  distin- 
guished by  its  fracture,  that  of  the  latter  be- 
ing always  lamellaied. 

Plumba'go  Europa:'a.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  tooth-wort.  Dentaria.  Den- 
lillaria.  This  plant  is  to  be.  distinguished 
from  the  pellitory  of  Spain,  which  is  also 
called  dentaria.  It  is  the  Plumbago  Euro- 
pcea ;  foliis  amplexicaulibus,  lanceolatis  sca- 
bris,  of  Linnaeus.  The  root  was  formerly 
esteemed,  prepared  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
as  a  cure  for  the  toothach  arising  from 
caries. 

PLU'MBI  CARBO'NAS.  See  Plumbi  sub- 
carbonas. 

Pi.u'mbi  o'xydum  jemivi'trf.vm.  See  Li- 
thar gyrus, 
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PLU'MBI  SUBACETA'TIS  LI'QUOB. 
Liquor  acdatis  plumbi.  Solution  of  acetate 
of  lead,  formerly  called  aqua  litliargyri  ace- 
tali.  Goulard's  extract.  "  Take  of  semi- 
vitrified  oxyde  of  lead,  (wo  pounds ;  acetic 
acid,  a  gallon.  Mix,  and  boil  down  to  mx 
pints,  constantly  stirring  ;  then  set  it  by,  that 
the  feculencies  may  subside,  and  strain." 

It  is  principally  employed,  in  a  diluted 
state,  by  surgeons,  as  a  resolvent  against  in- 
flammatory affections. 

PLU'MBI  SUBACETA'TIS  LIQUOR 
DILUTUS.  Liquor  acetatis  plumbi  dilulus. 
Diluted  soluiion  of  acetate  of  lead.  Aqua 
litliargyri  acetati  composita.  **  Take  of  solu- 
tion of  subacetate  of  lead,  a  fluid  drachm  ; 
distilled  water,  a  pint ;  weak  spirit,  a  fluid 
drachm.  Mix."  The  virtues  of  this  water, 
the  aqua  vegeto-mineralis  of  former  pharma- 
copoeias, applied  externally,  are  resolvent, 
refrigerant,  and  sedative. 

PLU'MBI  SUBCARBO'NAS.  Car- 
bonas  plumbi.  Subcarbonale  of  lead,  com- 
monly called  cerusse,  or  white  lead.  This 
article  is  made  in  the  large  ;vay  in  white 
lead  manufactories,  by  exposing  thin  sheets 
of  lead  to  tbe  vapour  of  vinegar.  The  lead 
is  curled  up  and  put  into  pots  of  eurtben- 
ware,  in  which  the  vinegar  is,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  rest  just  above  the  vinegar.  Hundreds 
of  these  are  arranged  together  and  surround- 
ed with  dung,  the  heat  from  which  volutili- 
zes  the  acetic  acid,  which  is  decomposed  by 
the  lead,  and  an  imperfect  carbonate  of  lead 
is  formed,  which  is  of  a  white  colour.  This 
preparation  is  seldom  used  in  medicine  or 
surgery  but  for  the  purpose  of  making  other 
preparations,  as  the  superacetate.  It  is 
sometimes  employed  medicinally  in  form  of 
powder  and  oirmient,  to  children  whose  skin 
is  fretted,  ll  should,  however,  be  cautious- 
ly used,  as  there  is  great  reason  to  believe 
that  complaints  of  the  bowels  of  children 
originate  from  its  absorption.  See  Pulvis 
cerusstF  componitus. 

P  L  U'M  B  I  SDPERACE'TAS.  Ce- 
russa  acelala.  Formerly  called  saccharum 
saturni,  or  sugar  of  lead,  from  its  sweet 
taste.  It  possesses  sedative  and  asiringent 
qualities  in  a  vpry  hii;h  degree,  and  is  per- 
haps ihe  most  powerful  internal  medicine  in 
profuse  haemorrhages,  especially  combined 
With  opium  ;  but  ils  use  is  not  entirely  with- 
out hazard,  as  it  has  sometimes  produced 
violent  colic  and  palsy  ;  wherefore  it  is 
better  nol  to  continue  it  unnecessarily.  The 
dose  may  be  from  one  to  three  grains.  It 
has  been  also  recommended  to  check  the 
expectoration,  and  colliquative  discharges 
in  phthisis,  but  will  probably  be  only  of 
temporary  service.  Externally  it  is  often 
itsea  for  "the   same   purposes  as  the  liquor 

inrnbi  subacetaiis. 

.PLUMBUM.     See  Laid. 

Pltj'mbum  ca'noidum.     See  Tin. 

Pr.rsi'BCM  cwe'reijm.     Bismuth. 
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Plo'mbum  ni'gbum.    Black  lead. 

Plu'mbum  ru'brum.  The  philosopher's 
stone. 

Plu'mbum  c'stum.     Burnt  lead. 

Plumme'ri  pi'lui.*:.  Hummer's  pills.  A 
composition  of  calomel, antimony,  guaiacum, 
and  balsam  of  copaiba.  See  Pilulcc  hydrar- 
gyri  svbmurialu  composites. 

Plums.  Three  sons  of  plums  are  ranked 
among  the  articles  of  the  materia  medica; 
they  are  all  met  with  in  tbe  gardens  of  this 
country,  but  the  shops  are  supplied  with 
I  hem  modei  ntely  dried  from  abroad.  1.  Tbe 
pruna  Brignolensia ;  the  Biignole  plum,  or 
pruuelloe,  brought  from  Brignole  in  Pro- 
vence ;  it  is  of  a  reddish  yellow  colour,  and 
has  a  very  grateful,  sweet,  subacid  taste. 
2.  The  pruna  Gallica ;  tbe  common  or 
French  prune.  3.  The  pruna  damusctna, 
or  damson.  All  these  fruits  possess  the 
same  general  qualities  with  the  other  sum- 
mer fruits.  The  prunelloes,  in  which  the 
sweetness  has  a  greater  mixture  of  acidity 
than  in  the  other  sorts,  are  used  as  mild  re- 
frigerants in  fevers  and  other  hot  indisposi- 
tions. The  French  prunes  and  damsons  are 
the  most  emollient  and  laxative  ;  they  are 
often  taken  by  themselves  gently  to  move 
the  belly,  where  there  i3  a  tendency  to  in- 
ff  ruinations.  Decoctions  of  them  afford  a 
useful  basis  for  laxative  or  purgative  mix- 
tures, and  the  pulp  in  substance  for  elec- 
tuaries. 

Pi.unket's    cancer     remedy. "Take 

crows'  foot,  which  grows  in  low  grounds, 
one  handful ;  deg's  fennel,  three  sprigs ; 
both  well  pounded ;  crude  brimstone  in 
powder,  three  middling  thimbles-full ;  while 
arseoic  (he  same  quantity  ;  incorporated  all 
in  a  mortar,  and  made  into  small  balls  the 
size  of  a  nutmeg,  and  dried  in  the  sun. 
These  balls  must  be  powdered  and  mixed 
with  the  yelk  of  an  egg,  and  laid  over  the 
sore  or  cancer  upon  a  piece  of  pigs's  bladder, 
or  stripping  of  a  calf  when  dropped,  which 
must  be  cut  to  the  size  of  'he  sore,  and 
smeared  with  the  yelk  of  an  egg.  This 
must  be  applied  cautiously  to  the  lips  or  nose 
lest  any  part  of  it  get  down  ;  nor  is  it  (o  be 
laid  on  too  broad  on  the  face,  or  too  near  (he 
heart,  nor  to  exceed  the  breadth  of  half  a 
crown  ;  but  elsewhere  as  far  as  (he  sore  goes. 
The  plaster  must  not  be  stirred  until  it  drops 
off  of  itself,  which  will  be  in  a  week.  Clean 
bandages  are  often  to  be  put  on. 

PNEUMATIC  APPARATUS.  The  dis- 
covery of  aeriform  fluids  has,  in  modern 
chemistry,  occasioned  the  necessity  of  some 
peculiar  instruments,  by  means  of  which 
those  substances  may,  in  distillations,  solu- 
tions, or  other  operations,  be  caught,  col- 
lected, and  properly  managed.  The  proper 
instruments  for  this  are  styled  the  pneumatic 
apparatus.  Any  kind  of  air  is  specifically 
lighter  than  any  liquid  ;  and,  therefore,  if 
not   decomposed   by   it,    ri«e  through  it  in 
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bubbles.  On  (his  principle  rests  the  essen- 
tial part  of  the  apparatus,  adapted  to  such 
operations.  Its  principal  part  is  the  pneu- 
matic trough,  which  is  a  kind  of  reservoir 
for  the  liquid,  through  \«  bich  the  sras  is  con- 
voyed and  caused  to  rise,  and  i-  filled  either 
with  water  or  with  quicksilver.  Some 
inches  below  its  brim,  a  horizontal  shelf  is 
fastened,  In  dimension  about  half  or  the 
third  part  of  the  trough,  and  in  (he  water- 
trough  this  is  provided  on  its  fort- most  edge 
with  a  row  of  holes,  into  which,  from  under- 
neath, short-necked  funnels  are  fixed.  The 
trough  is  filled  with  water  sufficient  to  co- 
ver the  shelf,  to  support  the  receivers,  which 
being  previously  filled  with  water  are  placed 
invertedly,  their  open  end  turned  doun 
upon  the  ebove-mentioned  holes,  through 
which  afterward  the  ga*es,  conveyed  there 
and  directed  by  means  of  the  funnels,  rise 
in  the  form  of  air-bubbles. 

In  some  cases  the  trough  must  be  filled 
with  quicksilver,  because  water  absorbs  or 
decomposes  .  .  e  ki;;ds  of  air.  The  price 
and  specific  gravity  of  that  metal  make  it 
necessary  to  give  lo  (he  quicksilver-trough 
smaller  dimensions.  It  is  either  cut  in 
marble,  or  made  of  wood  well  joined.  The 
late  Karsten  has  contrived  an  apparadis, 
which,  to  the  advantage  of  saving  room, 
adds  that  of  great  oonveniency. 

To  disengage  g.;ses,  retorts  of  glass, 
either  common  or  tubulated,  are  employed, 
and  placed  in  a  sand-bath,  or  heat,  d  by  a 
lamp.  Earthen,  or  coated  retort  glass,  are 
put  in  the  naked  fire.  If  necessary,  they 
are  joined  with  a  metallic  or  glass-convey- 
ing pipe.  When,  besides  the  aeriform, 
other  fluids  are  to  be  collected,  the  middle 
or  intermediate,  hotde  finds  ils  use  ;  and  to 
prevent,  after  cooling,  the  rising  of  the  >v fl- 
ier from  the  trough  into  the  disengaging 
vessels,  the  tube  of  safety  is  employed.  For 
the  extrication  of  gases  taking  place  in  so- 
lutions, for  which  no  external  heat  is  re- 
quired, the  bottle  called  disengaging  bottle, 
or  proof,  may  he  used.  For  receivers,  to 
collect  the  disengaged  airs,  various  cylinders 
of  glass  are  used,  whether  graduated  or  not, 
either  closed  at  one  end,  or  open  at  both  ; 
and  in  this  last  case,  they  are  made  air- 
tight by  a  stopper  fitted  by  grinding.  Be- 
sides these,  glass  bells  and  common  bottles 
are  employed. 

To  combine  with  water,  in  a  commodious 
way,  some  gases  (hat  are  only  gradually  and 
slowly  absorbed  by  it,  the  glass  apparatus  of 
Pdrker  is  serviceable. 

Pneumatocele.  (From  msu^*,  wind, 
and  wiad,  a  tumour.)  Any  species  of  hernia, 
that  is  distended  wilh  flatus. 

I'm  i  mato'mphalus.  (From  7r\iv/ua,  wind, 
and  ifxtaxz;,  the  navel.)  A  flatulent,  umbi- 
lical hernia. 

P  N  E  UMAT  O'S  I  S.  (From  mw/xaviti, 
to  inflate.)  Emphysema.  Windy  swell- 
ing.    A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  Ca- 


chexia, and  order  Inlumescentia,  of  Cul- 
len,  known  by  a  collection  of  air  in  the  cel- 
lular texture  under  the  skin,  rendering  it 
tense,  elastic,  and  crepitating.  The  species 
of  pneumatosis  are  : 

1  Pneumatosis  spontanea,  without  any 
manifest  cause. 

2.  Pneumatosis  traumatica,  from  a 
wound. 

3.  Pneumatosis  venenata,  from  poisons. 
4    Pneumatosis  hysterica,  with  hysteria. 

F  N  E  U  M  O  iN  I  A.  (From  <mtuuw,  a 
lung.)  Pneumonitis.  Peripneumonia.  Pe- 
ripneumonia vera.  Inflammation  of  the 
lunsrs.  A  ^enus  of  disease  in  the  class  Py- 
rexia, aid  order  Phlegmasia;,  of  Cullen  ; 
characterized  by  pyrexia,  difficult  respi- 
ration, cough,  and  a  sense  of  weight  and 
pain  in  the  thorax.  The  species  of  pneu- 
monia, according  to  the  above  nosologisf, 
are, 

1.  Peripneumonia.  The  pulse  not  al- 
ways hard,  but  sometimes  soft :  and  obtuse 
pain  in  the  breast  :  the  respiration  always 
difficult  ;  sometimes  the  patient  cannot 
breathe,  unless  in  an  upright  posture  ;  the 
face  swelled,  and  of  a  livid  colour  ;  the 
cough  for  the  most  part  with  expectoration, 
frequently  bloody 

2.  Pleuritis.  The  pulse  hard  ;  a  pun- 
gent pain  in  one  side,  aggravated  during 
tbe  time  of  inspiration  ;  an  uneasiness  when 
lying  on  one  side  ;  a  very  painful  cough, 
dry  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  after- 
ward  with  expectoration,  and  frequently 
bloody      See  Pleuritis. 

With  respect  to  pneumonia,  the  most  ge- 
neral cause  of  this  inflammation,  is  the  ap- 
plication of  cold  to  the  body,  which  givps  a 
check  to  the  perspiration,  and  deiei  mines  a 
great  flow  of  blood  to  the  lungs.  It  attacks 
principally  those  of  a  robust  constitution 
and  plethoric  habit,  and  occurs  most  fre- 
quently in  the  winter  season  and  spring  of 
the  year;  but  it  may  arise  in  either  of  the 
other  seasons,  when  there  are  sudden  vicis- 
situdes from  heat  to  cold. 

Other  causes,  such  as  violent  exerti.ms  in 
singing,  speaking,  or  playing  on  wind  in- 
struments, by  producing  an  increased  action 
of  the  lungs,  have  been  known  to  occasion 
peripneumony.  Those  who  have  laboured 
under  a  former  attack  of  ibis  complaint,  are 
much  predisposed  to  returns  of  it. 

The  true  peripneumony  comes  on  wilh 
an  obtuse  pain  in  the  chest  or  side,  great 
difficulty  of  breathing,  (particularly  in  a 
recumbent  position,  or  when  lying  on  the 
side  affected,)  together  with  a  cough,  dry- 
ness of  the  skin,  heat,  anxiety,  and  thirst. 
At  the  first  commencement  of  the  disease 
the  pulse  is  usually  full,  strong,  hard,  and 
frequent  ;  but  in  a  more  advanced  stage  it  is 
commonly  weak,  soft,  and  often  irregular. 
In  the  beginning,  the  rough  is  frequently 
dry  and  without  expectoration  ;  but  in 
some  cases  it  is  moist  even  from  the  first. 
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and  the  matter  spit  up  is  various  both  in 
colour  and  consistence,  and  is  often  streaked 
with  blood. 

If  relief  is  not  afforded  in  time,  and  the 
inflammation  proceeds  with  such  violence 
as  to  endanger  suffocation,  the  vessels  of  the 
neck  will  become  turgid  and  swelled  ;  the 
face  will  alter  to  a  purple  colour;  an  effu- 
sion of  blood  will  take  place  into  the  cellu- 
lar substance  of  the  lungs,  so  as  to  impede 
the  circulation  through  that  organ,  and  the 
patient  will  soon  be  deprived  of  life. 

If  these  violent  symptoms  do  not  arise, 
and  the  proper  means  for  carrying  off  the 
inflammation  have  either  been  neglected,  or 
have  proved  ineffectual,  although  adopted 
at  an  early  period  of  the  disease,  a  suppu- 
ration may  ensue,  which  event  is  to  be 
known  by  frequent  slight  shiverings,  and 
an  abatement  of  the  pain  and  sense  of 
fulness  in  the  part,  and  by  (he  patient 
being  able  to  lie  on  the  side  which 
was  affected,  without  experiencing  great 
uneasiness. 

When  peripneumony  proves  fatal,  it  is 
generally  by  an  effusion  of  blood  taking 
place  into  the  cellular  texture  of  the  lungs, 
so  as  to  occasion  suffocation,  which  usually 
happens  between  the  third  and  seventh  day  ; 
but  it  may  likewise  prove  fatal,  by  termina- 
ting either  in  suppuration  or  gangrene. 

When  it  goes  off  by  resolution,  some 
very  evident  evacuation  always  attends  it ; 
such  as  a  great  flow  of  urine,  with  a  copi- 
ous sediment,  diarrhoea,  a  sweat  diffused 
over  the  whole  body,  or  a  haemorrhage  from 
the  nose ;  but  the  evacuation  which  most 
frequently  terminates  the  complaint,  and 
which  does  it  with  the  greatest  effect,  is  a 
free  and  copious  expectoration  of  thick 
white  or  yellow  matter,  slightly  streaked, 
with  blood,  and  by  this  the  disease  is  car- 
ried off  generally  in  the  course  of  ten  or 
twelve  days. 

Our  opinion  as  to  the  event,  is  to  be 
drawn  from  the  symptoms  which  are  pre- 
sent. A  high  degree  of  fever,  attended 
with  delirium,  great  difficulty  of  breathing, 
acute  pain,  and  dry  cough,  denote  great 
danger :  on  the  contrary,  an  abatement  of 
the  febrile  symptoms,  and  of  the  difficulty 
of  breathing,  and  pain  taking  place  on  the 
coining  on  of  a  free  expectoration,  or  the 
happening  of  any  other  critical  evacuation, 
promises  fair  for  the  recovery  of  the  patient. 
A  termination  of  the  inflammation  in  sup- 
puration, is  always  to  be  considered  as  dan- 
gerous. 

On  dissection,  the  lungs  usually  appear 
inflamed,  and  there  is  often  found  an  ex- 
travasation, either  of  blood,  or  of  coagulable 
lymph,  in  their  cellular  substance.  The 
same  appearances  likewise  present  them- 
selves in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  and 
within  the  pericardium.  The  pleura  con- 
nected with  the  lungs,  is  also  in  an  inflamed 
■=tate,baving  its  surface  every  where  crowded 


with  red  vessels.  Besides  these,  absce&SM 
are  frequently  found  in  the  substance  of 
the  lungs,  as  likewise  tubercles  and  adln 
sions  to  (he  ribs  are  formed.  A  quantity  of 
purulent  matter  is  often  discovered  also  in 
the  bronchia.  In  the  early  period  of  this 
disease  we  may  hope,  by  active  measures, 
to  bring  about  immediate  resolution  ;  but 
when  it  is  more  advanced  we  must  look 
for  a  discharge  by  expectoration,  as  the 
means  «f  restoring  the  part  to  a  heallhy 
state.  We  should  begin  by  large  and  free 
bleeding,  not  deterred  by  the  obscure  pulse 
sometimes  found  in  peripneumony,  carry- 
ing this  evacuation  to  faintness,  or  to  the 
manifest  relief  of  the  breathing.  In  the 
subsequent  use  of  this  measure,  we  must 
be  guided  by  the  violence  of  the  disease  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  strength  of  the 
patient  on  the  other;  the  scrophulous,  in 
particular,  cannot  bear  it  to  any  extent; 
and  it  is  more  especially  in  the  early  part  of 
the  complaint  that  il  produces  a  full  and 
decisive  effect.  Under  doubtful  circum- 
stances it  will  be  better  to  take  blood 
locally,  particularly  when  there  are  pleuritic 
symptoms  ;  with  which  blisters  may  co- 
operate. The  bowels  must  be  well  eva- 
cuated in  the  first  instance,  and  subsequent- 
ly kept  regular:  and  antimonials  may  be 
given  with  great  advantage,  combined  often 
with  mercurials,  to  promote  the  discharges, 
especially  from  the  skin  and  lungs.  Digi- 
talis is  proper  also,  as  lessening  the  activity 
of  the  circulation.  The  antiphlogistic  regi- 
men is  to  be  observed,  except  that  the 
patient  will  not  hear  too  free  exposure  to 
cold  To  quiet  the  cough  demulcents  may 
be  of  some  use,  or  cooling  sialagogues  :  but 
where  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms  is  less- 
ened by  copious  depletion,  opiates  are 
more  to  be  relied  upon  ;  a  little  sirup  of 
poppy,  for  instance,  swallowed  slowly  from 
time  to  lime;  or  a  full  dose  of  opium  may 
be  given  at  night  to  procure  sleep,  joined 
with  calomel  and  antimony,  that  it  may 
not  heat  the  system,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, assist  them  in  promoting  the  secre- 
tions. Inhaling  steam  will  occasionally 
assist  in  bringing  about  expectoration :  or, 
where  there  is  a  wheezing  respiration,  squill 
in  nauseating,  or  sometimes  even  emetic, 
doses  may  relieve  the  patient  from  the 
virid  matter  collected  in  the  air  passages. 
When  the  expectoration  is  copious  in  the 
decline  of  the  complaint,  tonic  medicines, 
particularly  myrrh,  with  a  more  nutritions 
diet,  become  necessary  to  support  the 
strength  :  and  the  same  means  will  be  pro- 
per, if  it  should  go  on  to  suppuration. 
Where  adhesions  have  occurred,  or  other 
organic  change,  though  the  symptoms  may 
appear  trifling,  much  caution  is  required  to 
prevent  the  patient  falling  into  Phthisis ; 
on  which  subject,  see  the  management  of 
that  disease  :  and  should  serous  effusion 
happen,  see  Hydrothor* 
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.loi'LKtKi'ns.  (From  imwfxw,  the 
nogs,  and  <ar\tjfirK,  an  inflammation  of  the 
pleura.)  An  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and 
pleura. 

f  niga'mum.  (From  irvryx,  to  suffocate.) 
The  nightmare.  A  disorder  id  which  the 
patient  appears  to  be  suffocated. 

Pnix.  (From  w/>»,  to  suffocate. )  An 
hysterical  sense  of  suffocation. 

PODA'GRA.  (From  <arew,  the  foot,  and 
aypn,  a  taking,  or  seizure.)  t'ebris  podagrka. 
Arthritis.  Dolor  podagricus.  The  gout.  A 
genus  of  disease  in  the  Class  Pyrexia:,  and 
Order  Phlegmasia:,  of  Cullen  ;  known  by 
pyrexia,  pain  in  the  joints,  chiefly  of  the 
great  toe,  or  at  any  rate  of  the  hands  and 
feet,  returning  at  intervals  :  previous  to  the 
attack,  the  functions  of  the  stomach  are 
commonly  disturbed.     Hie  species  are, 

1.  Podagra  regular  is.  Arthritis  podagra. 
Arthritis  rachialgica.  Arthritis  JEstiva,  of 
Sauvages.     The  regular  gout. 

2.  Podagra  alonica.  Arthritis  mtlancho- 
Hca,  hiemalis,  chlorotica,  and  asthamatica,  of 
Sauvages.      the  atonic  gout. 

3.  Podagra  relrogada.  The  retrocedent 
gout. 

4.  Podagra  aberrans.  Misplaced  or  wan- 
dering gout.     See  Arthritis. 

Podagra'ria.  ^From  prodagra,  the  gout; 
m>  called,  because  it  was  thought  to  expel 
the  gout,)  Gout-weed.  A  species  of  sgo- 
podium. 

Podoni'ptrum.  (From  isroy;,  a  foot,  and 
v/t7»,  to  wash  or  bathe.)  A  bath  for  the 
feet. 

Podophv'llum.  (From  'a-yj;,  a  foot,  and 
avkxov,  a  leaf ;  so  named  from  its  shape.) 
A  species  of  wolf's-bane. 

Podothe'ca.  (From  -nrcuc,  a  foot,  and 
-Tititf/.t,  to  put.)  A  shoe,  or  stocking.  An 
anatomical  preparation,  consisting  of  a  kind 
of  shoe  of  the  scarf-skin,  with  the  nails  ad- 
hering to.it,  taken  from  a  dead  subject. 

POISON.  Venerium.  That  substance 
which,  when  applied  externally,  or  taken 
into  the  human  body,  uniformly  effects 
such  a  derangement  in  the  animal  economy 
as  to  produce  disease,  may  be  defined  n 
poison,  it  is  extremely  difficult,  however, 
to  give  a  definition  of  a  poison ;  and  the 
above  is  subject  to  great  inaccuracy. 
Poisons  are  divided,  with  lespect  to  the 
kingdom  to  which  they  belong,  into  ani- 
mal, vegetable,  mineral,  and  halituous, 
or  aerial. 

Poisons,  in  general,  are  only  deleterious 
in  certain  doses ;  for  the  most  active,  in 
small  doses,  form  the  most  valuable  medi- 
cines. There  are,  nevertheless,  certain 
poisons,  which  are  really  such  in  the  small- 
est (juantity,  and  which  are  never  adminis- 
tered medicinally  ;  as  the  poison  of  hydro- 
phobia, or  the  plague.  There  are  likewise 
substances  which  arc  innocent  when  taken 
into  the  stomach,  but  which  prove  dele- 
when  taken  into  the  lungs,  or  when 
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ed  tb  an  abraded  surface;  thus  car- 
bonic acid  is  continually  swallowed  with 
fermented  liquors,  and  thus  the  poison  of  the 
viper  may  be  taken  with  impunity;  whilst 
inspiring  carbonic  acid  kills,  and  the  poison 
of  the  viper  inserted  into  the  flesh,  often 
proves  fatal. 

Several  substances  also  act  as  poisons 
when  applied  either  externally  or  internally> 
as  arsenic. 

When  a  substance  produces  disease,  not 
only  in  mankind,  but  in  all  animals,  it  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  term  common  poison,  as  ar- 
senic, sublimate,  <cc.  whilst  that  which  is 
poisonous  to  man  only,  or  to  animals,  and 
often  to  one  genus  merely,  is  said  to  be  a 
relative  poison  ;  thus  aloes  are  poisonous  to 
dogs  and  wolves;  the  phellandrium  aqua- 
ticum  kills  horses,  whilst  oxen  devour  it 
greedily,  and  with  impunity.  It  appears, 
then,  that  substances  act  as  poisonous  only 
in  regard  to  their  dose,  the  part  of  Hie  body 
they  are  applied  to,  and  the  subject. 

Poisons  enter  the  body  in  the  following 
ways  : 

1.  Through  the  oesophagus  alone,  or  with 
the  food. 

2.  Through  the  anus  by  clysters. 

3.  Through  the  nostrils. 

4.  Through  the  lungs  with  the  air. 

5.  Through  the  absorbents  of  the  skin, 
either  whole,  ulcerated,  cut,  or  torn. 

Poison  oak.     See  Rhus  toxicodendron. 

Polemo'mum.  (From  Poltmon,  its  in- 
ventor.)    Wild  sage. 

Poley  mountain.     See  Tcucrium. 

Po'lium.  (From  >&<,\:c;,  white  ;  so  called 
from  its  white  capillaments.)  Poley.  Teu- 
criura  of  Linnaeus;  of  which  botanists  enu- 
merate several  species. 

Po'lium  cre'ticum.  See  Tcucrium  cre- 
ticum. 

Po'lium  monta'num.  See  Teucrium  ca- 
pitalum. 

Po'llex.     The  thumb,  or  great  toe. 

Polvchre'stus.  (From  ■o-oaw?,  much,  and 
%pi?o;,  useful.)  Having  many  virtues,  or 
uses.  Applied  to  many  medicines  from  theii' 
extensive  usefulness. 

POLYDIPSIA.  (From  <tmM;t  much,  ami 
ef/4»,  thirst.)  Excessive  thirst.  A  genus  of 
disease  in  the  Class  Locales,  and  Order  Dy~ 
norexia:,  of  Cullen.  It  is  mostly  sympto- 
matic of  fever,  dropsy,  excessive  discharges, 
or  poisons. 

POLY'GALA.  (From  <&ohus,  much,  and 
yxxa,  milk;  so  named  from  the  abundance 
of  its  milky  juice.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnean  system.  Class,  Diadelphia.  Or- 
der, Octandria. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  Com- 
mon milkwort. 

Poly'gala  ama'ra.  This  is  a  remark- 
ably bitter  plant,  and  though  not  used  in 
this  country,  promises  to  be  as  efficacious  ar 
thine  in  greater  repute     It  hag  been  givef 
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freely  in  phthisis  pulmonalis,  and,  like 
other  remedies,  Tailed  in  producing  a  cure  : 
yet.  as  a  palliative,  it  claims  attention.  Its 
virtues  are  balsamic,  demulcent,  and  cor- 
roborant. 

Poly'gala  sk'nega.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  rattlesnake  milkwort.  Seneka. 
Poly  gala ;  Jlnribus  itnberbibus  spicatis,  cattle 
erecto  htrbaceo  simplicissimo,  foliis  ovato  Ian- 
ceolalis,oi  Linhteus.  The  root  of  this  plant 
was.  formerly  much  esteemed  as  a  specific 
against  the  poison  of  the  rattle-snake,  and 
as  an  antiphlogistic  in  pleurisy,  pneumonia, 
&c.  but  it  is  now  very  much  laid  aside.  Its 
dore  is  from  ten  to  twenty  grains;  but  when 
employed,  it  is  generally  used  in  the  form 
of  decoction,  which,  when  prepared  ac- 
cording to  the  formula  of  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia,  may  be  given  every  second 
or  third  hour. 

Poly'gala  vtjlga'ris.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  common  milkwort.  The  root 
of  this  plant,  Poly  gala  vulgaris,  of  Lin- 
naeus,  is  somewhat  similar  in  taste  to  that  of 
the  seneka,  but  much  weaker.  The  leaves 
are  very  bitter,  and  a  handful  of  them,  infu- 
sed in  wine,  is  said  to  be  a  safe  and  gentle 
purge. 

Poi.ygona'tum.  (From  wew/c,  many,  and 
yew,  a  joint  ;  so  named  from  its  numerous 
joints  or  knots.)  Sigillum  Solomonis.  Solo- 
mon's seal.  The  Concallaria  polygonalum, 
of  Linnaeus. 

POLY'GONUM.  (From  avoMc,  many,  and 
yem,  »  joint ;  so  named  from  its  numerous 
joints  )  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Octandria,  Or- 
der,   Trigynia.     Knot-grass. 

Poly'gonum  avicula'ke.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  knot-grass.  Centumnodia. 
This  plant  is  never  used  in  this  country;  it  is 
said  to  be  useful  in  stopping  haemorrhages, 
diarrhoeas,  &x. ;  but  little  credit  is  to  be  gi- 
ven to  this  account. 

Poly'gonum  bacci'fkkum.  A  species  of 
equisetum,  or  horse-tail. 

Polygonum  bisto'rta.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  officinal  bistort.  Bislorla. 
Polygonum  ;  cattle  simplicissimo  monoslacliio, 
foliis  oratis  in  petiolum  dt  current  thus,  of 
Linnaeus.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Britain. 
Every  part  manifests  a  degree  of  stypticity 
to  the  taste,  and  the  root  is  esteemed  to  be 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  vegetable 
astringents,  and  frequently  made  use  of  as 
such,  in  disorders  proceeding  from  a  laxity 
and  debility  of  the  solids,  lor  restraining 
alvine  fluxes,  after  due  evacuations,  and 
other  preternatural  discharges  both  serous 
and  sanguineous.  It  has  been  sometimes 
given  in  intermitting  fevers  ;  and  some- 
times also,  in  small  doses,  as  a  corroborant 
and  antiseptic,  in  acute  malignant  and 
colliquative  fevers  ;  in  which  intentions 
Peruvian  bark  has  now  deservedly  super- 
seded both  these  and  all  other  adstringents. 
The  common  dose  of  bistort  root  In  sub- 


stance, is  fifteen  or  twenty  grains:  iu  urgent 
case*  it  is  extended  to  a  drachm.  Its  astrin- 
gent matter  is  totally  dissolved  both  by  wa- 
ter and  rectified  spirits 

Poly'gonum  divaiuca'tum.  The  system- 
atic name  of  the  eastern  buckwheat  plant. 
The  roots,  reduced  to  a  coarse  meal,  are  the 
ordinary  food  of  the  Siberians. 

Poly'gonum  fagopy'rum.  The  system- 
atic name  of  the  buckwheat.  The  grain  of 
this  plant  constitutes  the  principal  food  ol 
the  inhabitants  of  Russia,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland. 

Poly'gonum  hydro'fiper.  The  system- 
atic name  of  the  poor  man's  pepper.  Hy- 
dropiper.  Biting  arsmart.  Lake-weec1. 
Water  pepper.  This  plant  is  very  common 
in  our  ditches ;  the  leaves  have  an  acrid 
burning  taste,  and  seem  to  be  nearly  of  tho 
same  nature  with  those  of  the  arum.  They 
have  been  recommended  as  possessing  anti- 
septic, aperient,  diuretic  virtues,  and  given 
in  scurvies  and  cachexies,  asthmas,  hypo- 
chondriacal and  nephritic  complaints,  and 
wandering  gout.  The  fresh  leaves  have 
been  applied  externally,  as  a  stimulating 
cataplasm. 

Poly'gonum  lahfo'lium.  Common  knot- 
grass. 

Polygonum  mas.     Common  knot-g; 

Poly'gonum  mi'nus.     Rupture-wort. 

Poly'gonum  peksica'ria.  The  system- 
atic name  or  the  Persicaria  of  the  old  phar- 
macopoeias. Persicaritt  milts.  Plumbagt. 
Arsmart.  This  plant,  Polygonum  persicaria, 
of  Linnaeus,  is  said  to  possess  vulnerary  and 
antiseptic  properties;  with  which  intentions 
it  is  given  in  wine  to  restrain  the  progress  of 
gangrene. 

Poly'gonum  selenoi'des.  Parsley  break- 
stone. 

POLYPO'DIUM.  (From  «m\vs,  many, 
and  irsu;,  a  foot  ;  so  called  because  it  has 
many  roots  )  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Cryplogamia. 
Order,  Filices.     Fern,  or  polypody. 

Poly'podium  aculea'tum.  Filix  acu- 
leala.     Spear-pointed  fern. 

Polypo'dium  h'lix  mas.  Aspidium 
filix  mas,  of  Dr.  Smith.  Pier  is.  Blancnon 
Oribasii.  Loncltilis  Male  polypody,  or 
fern.  Polypodi am  filix  mas,  of  Linnaeus. 
The  root  of  this  plaut  has  lately  been  greatly 
celebrated  for  its  effects  upon  the  lamia 
oxcaiis  svperficialibus,  or  broad  tape-worm. 
Madame  INoufer  acquired  great  celebrity 
by  employing  it  as  a  specific.  This  secret 
was  thought  of  such  importance. by  some 
of  the  principal  physicians  at  Paris,  who 
were  deputed  to  make,  a  complete  trial  of 
its  efficacy,  that  it  was  purchased  by  the 
French  kiDg,  and  afterward  published  by 
his  order.  The  method  of  cure  is  the  fol- 
lowing:— After  the  patient  has  been  pre- 
pared by  an  emollient  clyster,  and  a  sup- 
per of  panada,  with  butter  and  salt,  he  is 
directed  to  take  in  the  morning,  while  ir- 
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ued,  a  dose  ot  two  or  three  drachms  of  the 
powdered  root  of  the  male  fern.  The  pow- 
der must  be  washed  down  with  a  draught 
of  water,  and,  two  hours  after,  a  strong 
cathartic,  composed  of  calomel  and  seam- 
raony,  is  to  be  given,  proportioned  to  the 
strength  of  the  patient.  If  this  does  not 
operate  in  due  time,  it  is  to  be  followed  by 
a  dose  of  purging  salts,  and  if  the  worm  be 
not  expelled  in  a  few  hours,  this  process  is 
to  be  repeated  at  proper  intervals  Of  the 
success  of  this,  or  a  similar  mode  of  treat- 
ment, in  cases  of  taenia,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  as  many  proofs  in  this  country  afford 
sufficient  testimony;  but  whether  the  fern 
root  or  the  strong  cathartic  is  the  principal 
agent  in  the  destruction  of  the  worm,  may 
admit  of  a  question  ;  and  the  latter  opinion, 
Dr.  Woodville  believes,  is  the  more  gene- 
rally adopted  by  physicians.  It  appears, 
however,  from  some  experiments  made  in 
Germany,  (hat  the  taenia  has,  in  several  in- 
stances, been  expelled  by  the  repealed  ex- 
hibition of  the  root,  without  t lis  assistance 
of  any  purgative. 

POLYPUS.  (From  «vo\v;,  many,  and 
«wfj  a  foot,  from  its  sending  off  many  rami- 
fications, like  legs.) 

I  The  name  of  a  genus  of  zoophytes. 
2.  In  Cullen's  Nosology,  a  synonym  with 
sarcoma  A  kind  of  tumour,  which  is  gene- 
rally narrow  where  it  originates,  and  then 
becomes  wider,  somewhat  like  a  pear ; 
which  most  commonly  is  met  with  in  the 
nose,  uterus,  or  vagina  :  and  which  receiv- 
ed its  name  from  an  erroneous  idea,  that 
it  usually  had  several  roo(3,  or  feet,  like 
polypi,  or  zoophyte3. 

Polypi  vary  from  each  other  according 
to  the  different  causes  that  produce  them, 
and  the  alterations  that  happen  in  them. 
Sometimes  a  polypus  of  the  nose  is  owing 
to  a  swelling  of  the  pituitary  membrane, 
which  swelling  may  possess  a  greater  or  less 
space  of  the  membrane,  as  also  its  cellular 
substance,  and  may  affect  either  one  or  both 
nostrils.  At  other  times,  it  arises  from  an 
ulcer  produced  by  a  caries  of  some  of  the 
liones  which  form  the  internal  surface  of  the 
nostrils.  Polypuses  are  sometimes  so  soft, 
that  upon  the  least  touch  they  are  lace- 
rated and  bleed  ;  at  other  times  they  are 
very  compact,  and  even  scirrhous.  Some 
continue  small  a  great  while  ;  others  in- 
crease  so  fast,  as,  in  a  short  time,  to  push 
out  at  the  nostrils,  or  extend  backwards 
towards  the  throat.  Le  Dian  mentions, 
that  lie  has  known  them  fill  up  the  space 
behind  the  uvula,  and,  turning  towards 
:!ie  mouth,  have  protruded  the  fleshy  arcli 
of  the  palate  so  far  forwards  as  to  make 
it  parallel  with  the  third  denies  molares. 
There  are  others,  which,  though  at  first  free 
from  any  malignant  disposition,  become 
afterwnrd  carcinomatous,  and  even  highly 
cancerous.  Of  whatever  nature  the  poly- 
pus'is  it  intercepts  the   passage  of  the  air 


through  the  nostril,  and,  when  large,  forces 
the  srptum  narium  into  the  other  nostril,  so 
that  the  patient  is  unable  to  breathe,  unless 
through  the  mouth.  A  large  polypus  press 
ing  in  like  manner  upon  the  spongy  bones, 
gradually  forces  them  down  upon  the  max- 
illary bones,  and  thus  compresses  and  stops 
up  the  orifice  of  the  ductus  lachrymalis ;  nor 
is  it  impossible  for  the  sides  of  the  ennalis 
nasalis  to  be  pressed  together.  In  which  case 
the  lears,  having  no  passage  through  the 
nose,  the  eye  is  kept  constantly  watering, 
and  the  sacclnis  lachrymalis,  not  being  able 
to  discharge  its  contents,  is  sometimes  so 
much  dilated  as  to  form  what  is  called  a  flat 
fistula.  The  above  writer  has  seen  instances 
of  polypuses  so  much  enlarged  as  to  force 
down  the  ossa  palati. 

The  polypus  of  the  uierus  is  of  three  kinds, 
in  respect  to  situation.  It  either  grows 
from  the  fundus,  the  inside  of  the  cervix,  or 
from  the  lower  edge  of  the  os  uteri.  The 
first  case  is  the  rao.,t  frequent,  the  last  the 
most  uncommon.  Polypi  of  the  uterus 
are  always  shaped  like  a  pear,  and  have  a 
thin  pedicle.  They  are  almost  invariably  of 
that  species  which  is  denominated  fleshy, 
hardly  ever  being  scirrhous,  cancerous  or 
ulcerated. 

The  coagulated  substance  which  is  found 
in  the  cavities  of  the  heart  of  those  who 
are  some  time  in  arliculo  mortis,  is  impro- 
perly called  a  polypus. 

PQLYSA'RCIA.  (From  usroxi/s,  much, 
and  <r<tf%,  flesh.)  Polysomalia.  ObseUas. 
CorpuUniia.  Steatites,  of  Vogel.  Trouble- 
some corpulency,  or  fatness.  A  genus  of 
disease  in  the  Class  Cachexia,  and  Order 
latumescenlirt,  of  Cullen. 

Poi.vsoma'tia.  (From  <o*\v;,  much,  and 
5-cuv,  a  body.)     See  Poly>arcia. 

Polyspa'stum.  (From  ^;m/?,  much,  and 
<nra<(i,  to  draw.)  A  forcible  instrument  for 
reducing  luxations. 

P  O  L  Y  T  R  I'CHU  M.  (From  mkus, 
many,  a*nd  6pi%,  hair;  so  called  from  its  re- 
semblance to  a  woman's  hair,  or  because,  in 
ancient  times,  women  used  to  die  the  hair 
with  it,  to  keep  it  from  shedding.)  Poly- 
tricon. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Liunaean  system.  Class,  Cryptogamia.  Or- 
der, Musci. 

1.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the.  golden 
maidenhair. 

Poi.vtbi'chum  commc'ne.  The  system- 
atic name  of  the  golden  maidenhair  jldiui:- 
t/iiun  aurcum.  It  possesses,  in  an  inferior 
degree,  astringent  virtues  ;  and  was  formerly 
given  in  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  calculous 
complaints. 

PoLVo'aiCA  ischuria.  (From  <v».uc, 
much, and  ovpoy,  urine.)  Ischury,  from  long 
retention  of  urine. 

Pomaceum.     (From  pomum,  an   apple.) 
Cider,  or  the  fermented  juice   of  an  apple. 
Pomegranalt.     See  Pnnica  granatin^. 
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PpHPHOLVGO  in?.  (From  to-o^wvl.  a 
bubble,  and  ado;,  resemblance  )  Urine,  with 
bubbles  on  the  sin  face. 

Po'mpholvx.     (From  arejufes,  a  bladder.) 

1.  A  bubble. 

2.  Tiie  whitish  powder,  or  oxyde  of  zinc, 
which  adheres  lo  the  covers  of  the  crucibles 
in  making  brass,  in  the  form  of  small  bub- 
bles. 

Po'mphos.  (From  -=^?a>,  to  put  forth.) 
A  bladder,  or  watery  pustule. 

PO'MUM.     An  apple.     See  Pyrus  mains. 

PO'MLIW  ADA  All.  (Pomum,  an  apple  ; 
so  called  in  consequence  of  a  whimsical 
supposition  that  part  of  the  forbidden  apple 
Which  Adam  eat,  stuck  in  ihe  throat,  and 
thus  became  the  cause.)  The  protuberance 
in  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck,  formed  by 
the  forepart  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

Po'mum  amo'ris.  A  name  for  the  sola- 
num  lycbpersicum. 

PO'.NS  VAKOLII.  Corpus  annulare. 
Processus  annularis.  Eminentia  annularis. 
Varolius's  bridge.  An  eminence  of  the  me- 
dulla oblongata,  first  described  by  Varolius. 
It  is  formed  by  the  two  exterior  crura  of  the 
cerebellum  becoming  flattened,  and  passing 
over  the  crura  of  the  cerebrum. 

Po'kticv  vi'na.  Acid,  feculent,  and  tar- 
tarous  wines. 

Po'nticum  MEt.  A  sort  of  poisonous 
honey. 

Poor  man's  pepper.  See  Polygonum  hy- 
dropiper,  and  Lepidium. 

Poplar.     See  Populus. 

POTLES.  Ignye.  Ignys.  The  ham,  or 
joint  of  the  knee. 

POPLITEAL  ARTERY.  (Arteria  popli- 
tea;  from poplts,  the  ham.)  The  continua- 
tion of  the  crural  artery,  through  the  hollow 
of  the  ham. 

POPLITE'US.  (Poplileus  masculus,  from 
poplts,  the  ham.)  A  small  triangular  mus- 
cle lying  across  the  back  part  of  the  knee 
joint. 

Poppy,  red  corn.     See  Papaver  rhaas. 

Poppy,  while.     See  Papaver  somniftrum. 

Popula'go.  (From  jiopulus,  the  poplar; 
because  its  leaves  resemble  those  of  the 
poplar.)  Marsh  marigold. 

PO'PULUS.  (From  ■arow;,  many  ;  be- 
cause of  the  multitude  of  its  shoots.)  1. 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
naean  system.  Class,  Dioecia.  Order,  Oc- 
landria.. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  Po- 
pulus nigra,  of  Linnaeus,  the  black  poplar; 
called  also  JEgciros.  The  young  buds, 
ocxdi,  or  rudiments  of  the  leaves,  which 
appear  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring, 
were  formerly  employed  in  an  officinal 
ointment.  At  present  they  are  almost  en- 
tirely disregarded,  though  they  should  seem, 
from  theirsensible  qualities, to  be  applicable 
in  purposes  of  some   importance.      Thcv 


have  a  yellow,  unctuous,  odorous,  balsamic 
juice. 

Po'pctus  balsami'fera.     See  Fagara. 

Po'polos  m  i.ra.  The  systematic  name, 
of  the  black  poplar.     See  Populus. 

Po'rcus.     A  name  for  the  pudendum  mu 
liebre. 

PO'RI  BILIVRI1.  The  biliary  pons  or 
ducts,  that  receive  the  h\U-.  from  the  penicillj 
of  the  liver,  and  convey  it  to  the  hepatic 
duct,     see  Liver. 

Porocjs'ue.  ((Fom  <rvv}x,  a  callus,  and 
kvx»,  a  tumour.)  A  hard  tumour  of  the 
testicle. 

Pouo'mpualcm-  (From  impo;,  a  callus, 
and  oppzhc;,  the  navel.)  A  hard  tumour  of 
the  navel. 

P  O  K  RIG  O.  (A  porrigendo,  from  its 
spreading  abroad.)  A  disease  very  common 
among  children,  in  which  the  skin  of  the 
hairy  part  of  the  head  becomes  dry  and 
callous,  and  comes  off  like  bran  upon  comb- 
ing the  head- 

PO'R  R  U  M.  Porret,  or  common  leek. 
See  Allium  porrum. 

PO'RTA.  (A  portando,  because  through 
it  the  blood  is  carried  to  the  liver.)  That 
pari  of  the  liver  where  its  vessels  enter. 

Po'rtje  ve'na.     See  Vena  porta. 

Portaiguille.     The  acutenaculum. 

PO'KTIO  OU'RA.  (One  branch  of  the 
seventh  pair  of  nerves  is  called  porlio  dura, 
the  hard  portion,  either  from  its  being 
more  firm  than  the  other,  or  because  ,it 
runs  into  the  hard  part  of  the  skull  ;  and 
the  other  the  porlio  mollis,  or  soft  por- 
tion.) Facial  nerve.  This  nerve  arises 
near  the  pons,  from  the  crus  of  the  brain, 
enters  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone,  gives  off  a  branch  into  the  tympa- 
num, which  is  called  the  chorda  tympani, 
and  then  proceeds  to  form  the  pes  anserinns 
on  the  face,  from  whence  the  integuments 
of  the  face  are  supplied  with  nerves.  See 
Facial  nerve. 

PORTIO  MOLLIS.  Auditory  nerve. 
This  nerve  arises  from  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata and  fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain,  en- 
ters the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone,  and  is  distributed  on  the  internal 
ear,  by  innumerable  branches,  not  only  to 
the  cochlea,  but  also  to  the  membrane 
lining  the  vestibulum  and  semicircular 
canals,  and  is  the  immediate  organ  of  hear- 
ing- 

Portland  powder.  A  celebrated  gout 
remedy.  It  consists  ol  various  bitters  ;  prin- 
cipally of  horehound,  birthwort,  the  tops 
and  leaves  ot  germander,  ground-pine,  and 
centaury,  dried,  powdered,  and  sifted.  It 
is  now  fallen  into  disuse. 

Portora'rium.  (From  porta,  a  door, 
because  it  is,  as  it  were,  the  door  or  en- 
trance of  the  intestines.)  The  right  orifice 
of  the  stomach. 

PORTl'LA'CA.        rFrom    porlq 
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,,id  lac,  milk;  because  it  increases  the 
animal  milk.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
planti  in  the  Liunajan  system.  Class,  Dode- 
candria.    Order,  Digynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  pur- 
slane. Jlndrachne.  Allium  aallicum.  The 
plant  which  is  so  called  in  dietetical  and  me- 
dical writings,  is  the  Porlulnca  oleracea,  of 
Linnaeus  ;  it  abounds  with  a  watery  and 
fomeu'hat  acid  juice,  and  is  often  put  into 
soups,  or  pickled  with  spices.  It  is  said  to 
be  antiseptic  and  aperient. 

Portula'ca  olf.ra'cea.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  eatable  purslane.  See  Porlu- 
laca. 

PO'iUJS.     A  pore,  or  duct. 

Po'sca      Vinegar  and  water  mixed. 

Possf.'tum.  Posset.  Milk  curdled  with 
wine,  treacle,  or  any  acid. 

Post  braciiia'i.e.  (From  post,  after,  and 
braclriiim,  (he  arm  )     The  metacarpus. 

POSTE'RIOR  ANNUL VMS  (Mnsculus 
posterior  annularis.)  An  external  inlerosseal 
muscle  of  the  hand,  that  extends  and  draws 
the  ring-finger  inwards. 

POSTE'RIOR  AU'RIS.  See  Rtlrahenles 
auris. 

POSTE'RIOR  IN  D  I  C 1  S.  {Muscu- 
lus  posterior  indicts.)  An  internal  inleros- 
seal muscle  of  the  hand,  that  extends  the 
fore-finger  obliquely,  and  draws  it  out- 
wards 

POSTE'RIOR  MED  1 1  An  exter- 
nal interosseal  muscle  of  the  hand,  that 
extends  the  middle  finger,  and  draws  it  out- 
wards. 

POTAMOGE  IT  0  N.  (From  «wt«- 
y.»c,  a  river,  and  jew,  adjacent  ;  so 
named  becau  e  it  grows  about  rivers.)  the 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class,  Tctrandria.  Older,  Tttra- 
gynia. 

Potash,  acetate  of.     See  Potasses  acelas. 

Potash,  carbonate  of.  See  Polassa!  carbo- 
nas. 

Potash, fused.     See  Polassa  fusa. 

Potash,  solution  of.     See  Potasses  liquor. 

Potash,  subcarbonate  of.  See  Potasses 
subearboiws. 

Potash,  subcarbonate  of.  solution  of.  See 
Pot assee  sitbcarboitilis  liquor. 

Potash,  sutfiliate  of.     ,see  Potassct  sulphas. 

Potash,  sulphurct  of.  See  Potasses  sulpku- 
rr.tum. 

Potash,  svper-sulphate  of  See  Polassa!  su- 
ptrsulphas. 

Potash  super-tartrale  of.  See  Tutarum. 

Potash,  tartrate  of.     See  Polassa!  tartras. 

Potash,  with  lime.     See  Polassa  cum  cake 

Potash.     See  Polassa.   ■ 

POTA'SSA.     (So  culled  from  the  pots,  or 
vessels,  in  which  it  was  first  made.)    Potash. 
Vegetable  alkali.     This  alkali  may  be 
obtained  from  several  substances. 

1    By   evaporating   the    lixivium   of   the 

i-lics  of  wood  and   other  parts  of   plants. 

calcined,    and  80  disenjaged  from 
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all  the  blackeningprinciples,  when  it  is  com- 
monly termed  Peart-ash  ;  and  in  the  phar- 
macopoeia     Potassa  impuria. 

The  ashes  are  more  or  less  rich  in  alkali, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  wood  which 
affords  them.  In  general,  hard  woods  con- 
tain the  most.  The  ashes  of  beech  afford 
from  11  to  1311).  per  quintal,  according  to 
the  experiments  which  have  been  m;tde,  in 
the  large  way  ;  those  of  box  afforded  from 
12  to  141b.  Wormwood  affords  a  good 
quantity. 

To  extract  this  alkali,  nothing  more  is  ne- 
cessary than  to  wash  the  ashes,  and  to  con- 
centrate the  solution  in  boilers  of  cast  iron. 
It  is  on  account  of  ihe  alkali  that  wood  ashes 
are  employed  in  the  lixiviums  used  by  laun- 
dresses, or  bleachers.  I  he  use  of  alkali, 
in  this  case,  is  to  combine  with  the  fat 
substances,  and  to  render  them  soluble  in 
water. 

Almost  all  the  potash  sold  in  commerce 
for  the  use  of  our  glass-houses,  our  soap- 
makers,  our  bleaching-grounds,  &c.  is  fabri- 
cated in  the  north,  where  the  abundance  of 
wood  admits  of  its  being  applied  to  this  sin 
gle  purpose. 

2.  '1  he  lees  of  wine  are  almost  totally 
eonverted  into  this  alkali  by  combustion. 
Ibis  salt  is  called  cendres  gracelres  ;  it  has. 
almost  always  a  greenish  colour,  and  is  con- 
sidered as  very  pure. 

3.  The  combustion  of  tartar  of  wine 
likewise  affords  an  alkali  of  considerable 
purity.  It  is  usually  burned  wrapped  up 
in  paper,  in  small  packets,  which  are  dipped 
in  water,  and  afterward  exposed  upon 
burning  coals.  In  order  to  purify  it, 
the  residue  of  the  combustion  is  dissolved 
in  water,  the  solution  concentrated  by 
fire,  the  foreign  salts  separated  in  propor- 
tion as  they  precipitate,  and  a  very  pure 
alkali  is  at  last  obtained,  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  salt  of  tartar.  To  procure 
salt  of  tartar  more  speedily,  as  well  as  more 
economically,  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
nitrate  of  potash,  or  common  nitre,  and 
tartar,  may  be  burned.  The  residue,  after 
lixivia tion,  affords  a  beautiful  salt  of  tartar. 
Salt  of  tartar  is  the  form  of  this  alkali 
most  commonly  employed  for  medical 
uses. 

4.  If  saltpetre  be  fused  upon  charcoal,  the 
nitric  acid  is  decomposed  and  dissipated, 
while  the  alkali  remains  behind  ;  this  is  call- 
ed extemporaneous  alkali. 

When  th  salt  has  been  brought  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  purity  it  attracts  the 
humidity  of  the  air,  and  is  resolved  into  a 
liquor.  In  this  state  it  is  known  by  the 
very  improper  name  of  0?7  of  tartar  per  de- 
liquiuin. 

From  all  these  salts,  which  are  impure  and 
imperfect  carbonates  of  potash,  the  pure  al- 
kali may  be  extracted. 

Methods  of  obtaining  pure  Potash—  It  has 
Ions:  been  a  desideratum  with   chemists  to 
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possess  a  method  of  preparing  potash  in  a 
state  of  absolute  purity,  the  strong  tendency 
which  it  has  to  combination  renders  this  ex- 
tremely difficult.  The  following  are  the 
methods  now  made  use  of. 

1.  Bouillon  la  Grange's  apparatus  consists 
of  several  boxes  of  common  deal.  At  the 
bottom  put  river-sand,  which  must  be  well 
washed,  and  over  it  add  another  stratum, 
but  of  a  finer  kind,  and  cover  the  whole  with 
a  cloth,  besprinkled  with  wood  ashes.  In 
the  bottom  of  each  box  a  hole  is  made,  into 
which  is  fitted  a  glass  tube,  lor  the  purpose 
of  affording  a  passage  to  the  liquor  as  it  fil- 
ters through  the  sand. 

Having  arranged  the  apparatus  in  this 
manner,  take  equal  parts  of  quick  lime  and 
potash  of  commerce,  if  the  lime  is  very 
caustic  ;  but  in  the  contrary  case,  it  re- 
quires twenty  parts  of  lime  to  fifteen  of  pot- 
ash :  put  water  into  an  iron  kettle,  bring  it 
nearly  to  a  state  of  ebullition,  and  then  add 
the  lime,  which,  by  its  slaking,  will  bring 
the  water  to  that  state  completely.  When 
it  is  slaked,  mix  the  potash,  and  form  of 
the  whole  a  thick  liquid,  which  must  be  suf- 
fered to  cool  a  little.  Then  pour  the  mix- 
ture into  the  boxes,  and  immediately  throw 
water  over  it ;  but  to  prevent  the  v\  ater  from 
making  holes,  when  added,  place  over  the 
mixture  a  small  board,  which  will  rise  with 
the  water. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  place  earthen  pans 
or  other  vessels  to  receive  the  liquor  which 
runs  through  the  tubes  ;  and;  that  the  ley 
may  not  absorb  carbonic  acid  from  the  at- 
mosphere, the  vessels  must  be  closed  with 
care,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  exclude  the  ex- 
ternal air.  It  will  be  necessary  also  to 
keep  water  always  over  the  mixture,  which 
must  be  collected  till  it  passes  tasteless  from 
the  tubes. 

The  liquors  obtained  are  nearly  of  the 
same  degree  of  strength  till  towards  the  end 
of  the  process  ;  when  they  grow  weak  sud- 
denly. 

To  evaporate  the  water,  use  should  be 
made  of  cast-iron  pots,  beginning  with  the 
last  portions,  which  are  a  little  weaker  ;  and 
to  prevent  the  necessity  of  keeping  the 
strongest  a  long  time  in  contact  with  the  air 
when  boiling,  a  strong  ebullition  is  requi- 
site When  the  fluid  is  concentrated  to  a 
certain  degree,  any  sulphate  of  potash  that 
may  be  present  will  crystallize,  and  be  pre- 
cipitated. 

To  obtain  dry  potash,  pour  the  concen- 
trated liquor  into  a  small  basin,  and  proceed 
with  the  evaporation,  till  a  little  of  it,  poured 
on  an  iron  plate,  or  a  marble  slab,  becomes 

solid.  . 

Then  put  the  concrete  potash  into  ajar, 
and  pour  over  it  very  strong  alcohol;  the 
potash  alone  dissolves  in  it  ;  the  sulphate 
and  muriate  of  potash,  with  the  portions  of 
earth  and  even  of  potash  united  to  carbonic 
arid,  which  it  obstinately  retains,  or  which 


it  may  have  acquired  from  the  air  din 
the  evaporation,  remain  at  the  bottom  of 
the  solution.  Afterward  decant  the  pure 
liquor,  and  distil  it  in  a  retort  till  it  becomes 
colourless.  It  must  then  be  evaporated  in  a 
silver  basin.  On  cooling,  it  crystallizes  in 
white  laminai,  which  are  sometimes  three- 
tenths  of  an  inch  in  length  ;  or,  instead  of 
suffering  it  to  crystallize,  it  may  be  evapora- 
ted to  dryness. 

2.  Lowitz  has  given  anothpr  method. 
According  to  this  chemis',the  whole  of  the 
operation  for  obtaining  potash  of  the  great- 
est purity,  and  without  the  least  colour, 
consists  in  this  :  A  lixivium  of  potash,  freed 
from  carbonic  acid  in  the  usual  manner,  is 
evaporated  till  covered  with  a  thick  pellicle, 
After  the  cooling,  the  foreign  salt  which 
has  crystallized  is  to  be  separated,  and  the 
evaporation  of  the  lixivium  continued  in  an 
iron  pot.  During  this  second  evaporation, 
the  pellicle  of  foreign  salts,  particularly  of 
carbonate  of  poia-h,  which  continues  to  be 
formed,  must  be  carefully  taken  off  with  an 
iron  skimmer.  When  no  more  pellicle  is 
formed,  and  the  matter  ceases  to  boil  up, 
it  is  removed  from  the  fire,  and  suffered  to 
cool,  continually  stirred  with  an  iron  spa- 
tula. It  is  then  to  be  dissolved  in  double 
the  quantity  of  cold  water,  and  the  solution 
filtered,  and  evaporated  in  a  glass  retort, 
till  it  begins  to  deposite  regular  crystals.  If 
the  mass  should  consolidate  ever  so  little  by 
cooling,  a  small  quantity  of  water  is  to  be 
added,  and  ii  must  be  heated  again  to  ren- 
der it  fluid.  After  the  formation  of  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  regular  crystals,  the  fluid 
which  is  very  brown,  is  to  be  decanted,  and 
the  salt,  after  being  suffered  to  drain,  must 
be  re-dissolved  in  the  same  quantity  of  wa- 
ter. The  decanted  fluid  must  be  kept  in  a 
well-closed  buttle,  and  suffered  to  become 
clear  by  subsiding  during  several  days.  It 
must  then  be  decanted  for  a  second  evapo- 
ration and  crystallization.  The  process 
must  be  continued  as  long  as  the  crystals 
afford,  with  the  least  possible  quantity  of 
water,  solutions  perfectly  limpid.  These 
solutions  are  to  be  preserved  in  well-closed 
bottles,  to  defend  them  from  the  access  of 
air 

The  greatest  difficulty  of  this  process 
aiises  from  the  facility  with  which  the  fluid 
assumes  a  solid  form.  To  obviate  this  in- 
convenience, a  small  portion  of  it  may  be 
concentrated  to  tht-  point  at  which  it  be- 
comes converted  into  a  solid  mass  by  cool- 
ing. The  saturation  of  a  lixivium  consider- 
ably evaporated,  may  be  ascertained  by 
throwing  small  pieces  of  this  mass  into  it 
during  its  cooling.  When  these  are  no  long- 
er dissolved,  it  is  a  proof  that  it  is  at  the  re- 
quired point. 

With  regard  to  the  foreign  salts  which 
are  mixed  with  the  potash,  the  greatest  por- 
tion separates  by  crystallization,  after  the 
first    evaporation.     The  fest    Is    separated 


daring  (he  second  concentration,  by  the 
continual  skimming  of  the  pellicle.  The 
Itttle  which  may  remain  with  the  potash 
must  precipitate  for  want  of  water  of  solu- 
tion, in  a  lixivium,  wherein  the  alkali  itself 
is  no  longer  dissolved  but  by  its  own  water 
of  crystallization. 

Remarks — The  property  of  alkalis,  to 
dissolve  in  highly  rectified  alcohol,  with  the 
exclusion  of  every  foreign  salt,  would  af- 
ford nil  excellent  means  of  obtaining  potash 
very  pure,  if  their  mutual  action  did  not 
afford  a  new  source  of  impunity.  For  «  hen 
an  alkali,  absolutely  pure  and  crystallized, 
is  dissolved  in  spirit  of  wine,  even  without 
heat,  the  fluid  assumes  a  very  brown  colour, 
which  becomes  still  deeper  after  being  de- 
canted from  the  saline  mass. 

The  crystallization  of  potash  is  very  dif- 
ferent,accordingly  as  the  crystals  are  formed 
with  cold  or  heat.  In  the  first  case,  the 
crystals  obtained  are  octahedra  in  groups, 
which  contain  0-43  water  of  crystallization, 
and  excite,  by  their  solution  in  water,  even 
in  the  summer,  a  degree  of  cold  very  near 
the  point  of  aqueous  congelation.  In  the 
second  case,  very  thin  crystalline  transpa- 
rent blades  of  extraordinary  magnitude  are 
formed,  which  by  an  assemblage  of  lines 
crossing  each  other  in  infinite  directions, 
present  an  aggregate  of  cells  or  cavities, 
most  commonly  so  perfectly  closed  that  the 
vessel  may  be  inverted  without  the  escape 
of  the  smallest  drop  of  lixivium,  though 
sometimes  included  to  the  amount  of  an 
ounce  or  two.  For  this  reason,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  break  this  fine  crystallization  that 
the  fluid  may  run  off.  The  crystals  pre- 
sent, in  their  regular  formation,  rectangular 
tetragonal  blades,  which,  as  they  contain 
little  water  of  crystallization,  produce  a 
considerable  degree  of  heat  wheti  dissolved 
in  waier. 

By  exposing  such  alkaline  crystals  to  a 
red  heat,  in  a  silver  crucible,  they  become 
fused  ;  and.  after  cooling,  afford  a  mass  as 
white  as  snow,  extremely  caustic,  and  deli- 
quescent. 

As  the  crystals  and  the  lixivium,  during 
the  length  of  time  required  to  drain  the 
salt,  may  frequently  become  charged  with  a 
portion  of  carbonic  acid,  it  is  advisable,  in 
order  to  avoid  this  inconvenience  as  much 
as  possible,  that  the  lixivium,  as  soon  as  it  is 
brought  to  the  requisite  point  of  concentra- 
tion, should  be  poured  into  a  narrow-necked 
bottle,  and  well  closed  therein  to  crystal- 
lize After  the  crystals  are  formed,  the 
bottle  is  to  be  reversed  without  opening, 
and  kept  in  a  temperature  rather  warm  un- 
til the  crystals  are  well  dried.  During  the 
winter,  the  liquor  after  the  first  crystalliza- 
tion, continues  to  crystallize  without  being 
submitted  to  a  new  evaporation,  provided 
only  that  it  be  exposed  to  a  temperature 
somewhat  colder  than  that  wherein  the  first 
rtrystals  were  formed. 
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Properties  of  pure  Potash. — Potash,  in 
a  cry^allized  form,  consists  ol  soft,  quad- 
rangular compressed  prisms,  which  are  ex- 
tremely caustic  and  deliquescent.  It  dis- 
solves all  soft  animai  matters  when  brought 
into  contact  with  it.  It  liquefies  by  a  gentle 
heat,  ami  rises  in  fumes  at  high  tempera- 
tures. It  does  not  unite  in  a  direct  man- 
ner with  phosphorus:  It  easily  combines 
with  sulphur  and  many  of  the  metallic 
dxyds.  It  dissolves  alumine  in  the  humid 
way,  and  even  a  small  quantity  of  silei ; 
but  it  does  not  act  on  glucine,  or  zircon, 
nor  on  magnesia,  or  lime  It  contracts  no 
union  with  barytes.  It  absorbs  water  and 
carbonic  acid  rapidly.  It  fuses  into  glass 
with  silex,  by  the  aid  of  fire.  It  combines 
with  the  acids,  and  forms  salts,  which  in 
general  do  not  yield  their  acid  unless  to 
barytes.  It  changes  blue  vegetable  colours 
green,  and  possesses  all  the  general  pro- 
perties of  alkalis. 

Decomposition  of  Polassa. 

Potassa,  from  its  analogy  to  ammonia, 
has  often  been  conjectured  to  be  a  com- 
pound body  ;  but  nothing  satisfactory  had 
ever  been  proved.  Its  decomposition,  how- 
ever, has  since  been  effected  by  the  labours 
of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  and  the  discovery 
of  its  constituents  will  ever  be  regarded  as 
the  most  important  in  chemistry.  Sir  H. 
Davy  was  led  to  institute  experiments,  with 
a  view  to  decompose  the  fixed  alkalis  by 
his  previous  discovery,  that,  by  the  powers 
of  galvanism,  the  principles  of  bodies  were 
separated,  according  to  a  certain  law,  some 
being  attracted  to  the  one  galvanic  pole, 
others  to  the  other ;  and  that  the  strength 
of  these  attracting  forces  are  proportional 
to  the  energies  of  the  opposite  electricities 
in  the  galvanic  circle,  and  to  the  conducting 
power  and  the  degree  of  concentration  of 
the  substances  submitted  to  their  action. 

In  his  first  attempts,  he  exposed  the  al- 
kali, dissolved  in  water,  to  the  action  of  the 
galvanic  battery,  but  the  water  alone  of  the 
solution  was  decomposed.  Potassa,  in  fu- 
sion, was  then  placed  in  the  galvanic  cir- 
cuit ;  a  vivid  light,  and  appearances  of  the 
production  of  combustible  matter  were  ob 
served  ;  on  submitting  the  solid  alkali,  ren- 
dered a  conductor  of  electricity  by  being 
very  slightly  moistened,  to  the  galvanic  ac- 
tion, these  appearances  were  still  better 
marked  ;  and  it  was  in  this  way  that  he  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  the  complete  decompo- 
sition. 

"  A  small  piece  of  pure  potash,  which 
had  been  exposed  a  few  seconds  to  the  at- 
mosphere, so  as  to  give  conducting  power 
to  the  surface,  was  placed  upon  an  insu- 
lated disc  of  platina,  connected  with  the 
negative  side  of  the  battery  in  a  state  of  in- 
tense activity  ;  and  a  platina  wire,  commu- 
nicating with  the  positive  iide,  was  brought 
in  contact  with  the  upper  surface  of  the 
alkali,     tinder  these  circumstances  a  vivid 
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action  was  observed  to  take  place.  The 
potash  began  to  fuse  at  boll)  its  points  of 
electrization.  There  was  a  violent  efferves- 
cence at  its  upper  surface  ;  at  the  lower,  or 
negative  surface,  (here  was  no  liberation  of 
elastic  fluid  ;  but  small  globules,  having  a 
high  metallic  lustre,  and  being  precisely 
similar  in  visible  characters  to  quicksilver, 
appeared  ;  some  of  which  burnt,  with  an 
explosion  and  bright  flame,  as  soon  as  thty 
were  iormed,aridotne,s  remained,  and  were 
merely  tarnished,  and  finally  covered  with 
u  white  film,  .shich  formed  on  their  surfaces. 
These  ^lot'ules,  numerous  experiments  soon 
showed  to  be  the  substance  1  was  in  search 
of,  and  a  peculiar  inflammable  principle  the 
basis  of  the  potash  " 

The  piatina,  sir  H.  Davy  found,  had  no 
Share  i;i  iis  production;  as  it  was  equally 
produced  when  other  metals,  and  even  char- 
coal were  used  for  completing  the  electrical 
circuit.  The  phenomena  too  were  quite 
independent  of  the  presence  of  air. 

As,  in  the  decomposition  of  compound 
substances  by  galvanism,  Sir  H  Davy  had 
found  that  when  combustible  bases  had  been 
developed  at  the  negative  side,  oxygen  is 
evolved  at  the  positive  side,  it  was  reason- 
able to  conclude  that  this  happened  in  the 
above  experiment,  and  that  the  efferves- 
cence observed  at  the  partol  thepolassa  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  positive  wire, 
was  due  to  the  disengagement  of  oxygen 
gas.  lie  accordingly  found,  performing  the 
experiments  in  glass  lubes,  so  as  to  collect 
the  aerial  product  given  out  at  the  positive 
surface,  that  this,  on  the  most  delicate  ex- 
amination, proved  to  be  pure  oxygen  ;  and, 
unlesi  an  excess  of  water  was  present,  no 
gas  was  evolved  trom  the  negative  surface, 
nothing  being  produced  there  but  the  inflam- 
mable globules. 

By  these  analytical  experiments,  there- 
fore, potassa  is  proved  to  be  a  compound  of 
a  peculiar  substance,  highly  inflammable, 
and  having  a  metallic  lustre  with  oxygen. 
And  this  he  soon  confirmed  by  synthetic 
experiments. 

He  found  that  the  metallic  lustre  of  this 
inflammable  substance  immediately  became 
destroyed  in  the  atmosphere,  and  a  white 
crust  formed  upon  it  which  was  pure  potas- 
sa. This  was  soon  dissolved  by  attracting 
humidity  from  the  air;  a  new  quantity  was 
formed  on  the  surface,  until  the  whole  dis- 
appeared, and  had  formed  a  saturated  al- 
kaline solution.  When  the  globules  were 
placed  in  tubes  containing  atmospheric  air, 
or  oxygen  gas,  an  absorption  oi  oxygen  took 
place,  and  a  crust  of  alkali  was  formed. 
When  they  were  strongly  heated,  confined 
in  given  portions  of  oxygen,  a  rapid  com- 
bustion, with  a  brilliant  white  flame,  was 
produced,  and  they  were  converted  into  a 
white  and  solid  mass,  which  was  found  to 
be  potassa ;  oxygen  was  absorbed,  and 
nothing  emitted  which  affected  the  purity  of 


the  residual  air.  From  subsequent  exj 
ments,  -iir  H.  Davy  endeavoured  to  deter- 
mine the  proportions  of  these  elements. 
From  the  products  of  the  combustion  of  the 
base,  <  ompared  with  tin-  quantity  ol  oxygen 
absorbed,  he  inferred,  taking  the  mean  of 
two  experiments,  that  potassa  consists  of 
86  1  of  base,  and  139  of  oxygen.  From 
the  results  of  the  decomposition  of  water 
by  the  base  the  proportions  indicated  were 
84  of  base  and  16  ot  ONygen.  The  mean  of 
these  will  be  very  nearly  85  and  15. 

The  decomposition  of  potassa  may  be  ef- 
fected, without  difficulty,  with  a  galvanic 
battery  of  not  very  high  powers.  One  of  100 
plates  of  six  inches  square,  is  sufficient. 

An  important  confirmation  of  the  disco- 
very is  that  which  has  been  received  from 
an  experiment  performed  by  Gay  Lussac 
and  Thenard.  It  occurred  to  these  che- 
mists, that  potassa  might  be  decomposed 
by  causing  a  substance  to  act  on  it  having 
a  strong  attraction  for  oxygen.  They  put 
clean  iron  filings  into  a  gun  barrel,  bent  so 
that  the  filings  in  the  curvature  could  he 
raised  to  a  sufficient  heat,  by  the  barrel 
being  placed  across  a  furnace.  With  one 
extremity  of  it  a  tube  is  connected  contain- 
ing solid  potassa.  When  the  iron  filings 
in  the  barrel  are  brought  to  a  white  heat, 
the  alkali  in  the  tube  which  has  been  pre- 
viously kept  cold  by  a  freezing  mixture,  is 
melted  by  applying  heat  to  it  by  a  port- 
able furnace ;  and  it  is  allowed  to  run 
through,  by  a  small  apenure,  upon  the  iron 
filings.  It  suffers  decomposition,  the  iron 
attracts  its  oxygen,  and  the  inflammable 
base  is  sublimed  to  the  other  end  of  the 
tube,  which  is  kept  cold,  so  as  to  condense  it; 
a  tube  of  safety,  containing  a  little  mercury, 
being  connected'  with  the  extremity,  to 
allow  of  the  disengagement  of  any  aerial 
matter,  and  at  the  same  lime  exclude  the  air. 
Hydrogen  gas  is  disengaged  during  the  pro- 
cess, which  appears  to  be  derived  from  the 
decomposition  of  water  contained  in  the 
alkali,  and  the  result  is  most  successful  when 
the  alkali  is  in  the  driest  state.  The  base 
of  the  alkali  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  bril- 
liant lamina?,  adnering  to  the  inside  of  the 
gun-barrel.  There  is  also  found  in  the  cur- 
vature where  the  filings  were  contained,  an 
alloy  of  it  with  iron.  According  to  Sir  H. 
Davy,  who  performed  the  experiment  with 
success,  the  base  thus  obtained  is  rather 
heavier  than  that  procured  by  electricity, 
probably  from  containing  a  little  iron. 

l'o  the  mailer  discovered  by  these  re- 
searches, as  the  base  of  potassa,  Sir  H.  Davy 
has  given  the  name  of 

FOlAsSIUM; 
the  termination  of  this  name  being  that  as- 
signed to  metals,   and  this  substance  being 
presumed  to  be  metallic. 

Potassium,  at  the  temperature  of  60°  of 
Fahrenheit,  appears  in  the  form  of  small 
globules,  possessing  the  metallic  lustre  an<f 
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opacity/and  having  the  general  appearauce 
of  quicksilver,  so  that  by  the  eye  it  is  not 
easy  to  distinguish  between  them.  At  this 
temperature,  however,  it  is  rather  imper- 
fectly lluid,  so  thut  it  does  not  easily  recover 
its  globular  form.  At  70°  it  is  more  liquid 
and  mobile  :  and  at  the  temperature  of  1(JU° 
is  so' completely  so,  that  different  globules 
can  be  easily  run  into  one.  At  50°  it  be- 
comes a  soft  and  malleable  solid,  which  has 
the  lustre  of  polished  silver,  and  at  32°  it 
becomes  harderand  brittle,  displaying,when 
broken,  a  crystallized  texture,  Though  so 
fusible,  it  is  not  very  volatile,  but  requires 
a  temperature  approaching  a  red  heat  to 
convert  it  into  vapour.  It  condenses  un- 
changed. It  is  a  perfect  conductor  of  elec- 
tricity, and  is  also  an  excellent  conductor 
of  heat. 

It  is  lighter  than  alcohol,  or  ether.  Sir 
11.  Davy  found  that  it  did  not  even  sink  in 
naphtha  twice  distilled,  the  specific  gravity 
of  which  was  about  770.  Its  specific  gra- 
vity, he  estimates,  compared  with  that  of 
water,  13  as  6  to  10,  at  62°  of  Fahrenheit. 
In  its  solid  form  it  is  rather  heavier,  but 
still,  when  cooled  to  40°,  it  swims  in  distil- 
led naphtha. 

Its  chemical  relations  are  not  less  singular 
than  its  physical  properties. 

It  combines  with  oxygen  slowly  and 
without  flame,  at  all  temperatures  below 
that  of  its  volatilization  ;  but,  at  this  tem- 

Cerature,  combustion  of  it  takes  place,  the 
eat  is  intense,  and  the  light  white  and 
vivid.  It  appears  to  combine  with  different 
proportions  of  oxygen,  according  to  circum- 
stances. Potassium  inllames  in  other  gases 
which  can  afford  oxygen,  as  the  oxymuriatic 
acid  gas.  It  is  so  liable  to  oxygenation, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  preserve  it  unchanged  ; 
the  best  method  is  to  keep  it  in  naphtha; 
for,  although  it  does  not  sink  in  that  fluid,  it 
is  enveloped  by  a  film  of  it,  which  protects 
it  from  the  action  of  the  air. 

When  heated  in  hydrogen  gas,  at  a  degree 
below  its  point  of  vaporization,  it  diminishes 
in  volume,  and  the  gas  explodes  with  the 
production  of  alkaline  fumes,  when  it  is 
allowed  to  pass  into  the  air,  a  portion  of  the 
petassium  appears,  therefore,  to  have  been 
dissolved  ;  but,  by  cooling,  this  is  in  a  great 
measure  deposited,  as  the  gas  loses  its  pro- 
perty of  detonating  spontaneously. 

Potassium,  when  brought  into  contact 
with  water,  decomposes  it  with  great  vio- 
lence, an  explosion  is  produced,  with  flame, 
and  potassa  is  formed.  Placed  on  ice,  it  in- 
stantly burns  with  a  bright  flame,  melting 
the  ice.  So  strong  is  the  action  of  this  sub- 
stance on  water,  that  it  discovers,  by  the 
decomposition  it  produces,  the  smallest 
quantity  of  water  in  other  liquids,  as  in 
alcohol,  or  in  ether.  Potassium,  thrown 
into  solutions  of  the  mineral  acids,  inflames 
and  burns  on  the  surface ,and  the  compound 
of  potassa.with  the  acid  employed,is  formed. 
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Potassium  combines  with  the  primary  in- 
flammables. When  brought  in  contact  with 
phosphorus,  under  exposure  to  air,  both 
bodies  become  fluid,  bum,  and  phosphate  of 
potash  is  formed.  When  the  experiment  is 
made  under  naphtha,  so  as  to  exclude  the 
air,  they  combine,and  form  a  compound  less 
fusible  than  either  of  its  ingredients.  It  has 
the  lustre  of  polished  lead. 

When  potassium  is  broughtin  contact  with 
sulphur  in  fusion,  under  the  vapour  of  naph- 
tha, they  combine  rapidly  with  the  evolution 
of  heat  and  light,  and  a  gray  substance,  in 
appearance  like  sulphuret  of  iron,  is  formed, 
a  little  sulphuretted  hydrogenbeingevolved- 
When  the  union  is  effected  in  the  atmos- 
phere, inflammation  takes  place. 

With  the  metals,  potassium  enters  readily 
into  combination.  With  mercury  it  pro- 
duces some  singular  results.  When  one 
part  of  it  is  added  to  eight  or  ten  parts  of 
mercury  in  volume,  at  60°  Fahrenheit,  they 
constantly  unite  and  form  a  substance  ex- 
actly like  mercury  in  colour,  but  which  has 
less  coherence  ;  for  small  portions  of  it  ap- 
pear like  flattened  spheres.  When  a  globule 
is  made  to  touch  a  globule  about  twice  as 
large,  they  combine  with  considerable  heat; 
Hie  compound  is  lluid  at  the  temperature  of 
its  formation  ;  but,  when  cold,  it  appears  as 
a  solid  metal,  similar  in  colour  to  silver.  If 
the  quantity  of  the  basis  of  potassa  is  still 
further  increased,  so  as  to  be  about  one- 
thirtieth  the  weight  of  mercury,  the  amalgam 
increases  in  hardness,  and  becomes  brittle. 
The  solid  amalgam,  in  which  the  basis  is  in 
the  smallest  proportion,  seems  to  consist  of 
about  one  part  in  weight  of  base,and  seventy 
parts  of  mercury,  and  is  very  soft  and 
malleable. 

When  these  compounds  are  exposed  to 
air,  they  rapidly  absorb  oxygen  ;  potassa, 
which  deliquesces,  is  formed,  and,  in  a  few 
minutes,  the  mercury  is  found  pure  and 
unaltered.  When  a  globule  of  the  amalgam 
is  thrown  into  water,  it  rapidly  decomposes 
it,  with  a  hissing  noise  ;  potassa  is  formed, 
pure  hydrogen  is  disengaged,  and  the  mer- 
cury remains  free. 

The  fluid  amalgam  of  mercury  and  po- 
tassium dissolves  all  the  metals ;  and,  in 
this  state  of  union,  mercury  acts  on  platina 
and  iron. 

When  potassium  is  heated  with  gold,  or 
silver,  or  copper,  in  a  close  vessel  of  pure 
glass,  it  rapidly  acts  upon  them  ;  and  when 
the  compounds  are  thrown  into  water,  the 
fluid  is  decomposed,  potassa  formed,  and 
the  metals  appear  to  be  separated  unaltered. 
It  reduces  the  metallic  oxydes  when  heated 
with  them,  and  when  the  potassium  is  in 
excess,  it  combines  with  the  reduced  metal. 
In  consequence  of  this  property,  it  decom- 
poses flint  glass  and  green  glass,  reducing 
the  metallic  oxydes  they  contain,  forming 
potassa,  which  dissolves  the  glass.  At  a 
red  heat,  it  acts  even  on  the  purest  glass 
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attracting  part  of  the  oxygen  of  the  alkali  iu 
the  glass. 

The  preparations  of  this  alkali  that  are 
used  in  medicine  are, 

1.  Potassa  f'usa. 

2.  Liquor  potassa?. 

3.  Potassa  cum  calce. 

4.  Subcarbonas  potassa;. 

5.  Carbonas  potassa?. 
6-  Sulphas  potassa;. 

7.  Super-sulphas  potassa 
S.  Tartras  po'xssae. 
i>.  Acetas  potassa;. 

10.  Citras  potassre. 

11.  Hyper-oxymurias  potassie. 

12.  Sulpliuretum  potassa?. 

Pota'ssa  cum  ca'i.ce.     Potash  with  lime. 


ounces;  distilled  water,  a  pint.       Having 
previously    dissolved  the  subcpi'bonatc    or' 
potash  in  the  water,  add  the  suhcarbonate 
of  ammonia;    then,  by  means  of  a  sand- 
bath,  apply  a  heat  of  180°  for  three  hours, 
or  until   the  ammonin  shall   be  driven  off; 
lastly,  set  the    solution   by,  to  crystallize. 
The  remaining  solution  may  be  evaporated 
in  the  same  manner,  that  crystals  may  again 
>  ben  it  is  s-Jt  by." 
'  his  process  was  invented  by  Berthollet. 
The  potash  takes  the  carbonic  acid  from  the 
ammonia,    which  is  volatile,   and  passes  off 
in  the  temperature  employed.     It  is,  how- 
ever, very  difficult  to  detach  the  ammonia 
entirely.     Potash  is  thus  saturated  with  car- 
bonic acid,  of  which  it  contains  double  the 


Calx  cum  kali  puro.  Causlicum  commune  quantity  that  the  pure  suhcarbonate  of  pot- 
forlius.  Lapis  infernalis  sivs  seplicus.  "  Take  ash  does  ;  it  givc3  out  this  proportion  on  the 
of  solution  of  potash,  three  pints;  fresh  addition  of  muriatic  acid,  and  may  be  con- 
lime,  a  pound.  Boil  (he  solution  of  potash  verted  into  the  subsalt,  by  heating  it  a  short 
down  to  a  pint,  then  add  the  lime,  pre-  time  to  redness.  It  is  less  nauseous  to  the 
viously  slaked  by  the  addition  of  water,  and  taste  than  the  suhcarbonate  ;  it  crystallizes, 
mix  them  together  intimately."  This  is  and  does  not  deliquesce.  Water  at  the  com- 
in  common  use  with  surgeons,  as  a  caustic,  mon  temperature,  dissolves  one-fourth  its 
to  produce  ulcerations,  and  to  open  ab-  weight,  and  at  212°,  five-sixths;  but  this  lat- 
scesses.  ter  heat  detaches  some  of  the  carbonic  acid. 

Pota'ssa  impu'ra.     See  Polassa.  The  carbonate  of  potash  is  now  generally 

Pota'ssa   fu'sa.      Fused  potash.      Kali    used  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  carbonic 
purum.    Alkali  vegetabite  fixum  causlicum.    acid  to  the  stomach,  by  giving  a  scruple  in 
"Take  of  solution    of    potash,    a    gallon,    solution   with  a  table-spoonful  of  lemon- 
Evaporate  the  water  in  a  clean  iron  pot,    juice,  in  the  act  of  effervescing. 
over  the  fire,  until,  when  the  ebullition  has        Pota'ssve  li'o.uor.     Solution  of  potash. 
ceased,   the  potash  remains    in  a  state  of 
fusion ;  pour  it  upon  a  clean  iron  plate,  in- 
to pieces  of  convenient  form."     This  pre- 
paration of  potash  is  violently  caustic,  de- 
stroying the  living  animal  fibre  with  great    potash  in  two  pints  of  the  water;  add  the 
energy.  remaining  water  to  the  lime.    Mix  the  li- 

Pota'ssa  ace'tas.  Acetate  of  potash,  quors  while  they  are  hot,  stir  them  together, 
Acelated  vegetable  alkali.  Kali  acclatum. 
Sal  diureticus.  Terra  foliaia  lartari.  Sal 
scnnerli.  "  Take  of  suhcarbonate  of  pot- 
ash, a  pound  and  a  half.  Acetic  acid,  a 
gallon.  Mix  them  together  in  a  large  glass 
vessel,  and  having  evaporated  the  solution 
to  half,  over  the  fire,  add  gradually  as 
much  more  acetic  acid  as  may  be  necessary 
for  perfect  saturation.  Let  the  solution 
be  further  reduced  to  one  half  by  evapo- 
ration, and  strain  it ;  then  by  means  of 
a  water-bath  evaporate  it,  so  that  on  of  potash,  formerly  called  Kali  praparalum. 
being  removed  from  the  fire,  it  shall  crys-  Sal  absinifrii.  Sal  Tarlari.  Sal  planlarum. 
tallize."  "Take  of  impure  potash,  powdered,  three 

The  acetate  of  potash  is  esteemed  as  a  pounds ;  boiling  water,  three  pints  and  a 
saline  diuretic  and  deobstruent.  It  is  half.  Dissolve  the  potash  in  water,  and 
given  in  the  dose  of  from  gr.  x.  to  3ss.  filter;  then  pour  the  solution  into  a  clean 
three  times  a  day  in  any  appropriate  vehicle  iron  pot,  and  evaporate  the  wafer  over  a  mo- 
against  dropsies,  hepatic  obstructions,  and  derate  fire,  until  the  liquor  thickens ;  then 
the  like.  'et  l'ie  m'e  De  withdrawn,  and  stir  the  liquor 

Pota'ssa  carbo'nas.  Carbonate  of  pot-  constantly  with  an  iron  tod,  until  the  salt 
ash.  This  preparation,  which  has  been  long  concretes  into  granular  crystals." 
known  by  the  name  of  Kali  aeralum,  ap-  A  purer  subcarbonate  of  potash  may  be 
peared  in  the  last  London  Pharmacopoeia  prepared  in  the  same  manner  from  tartar, 
for  the  first  time.  It  is  made  thus:— "Take  which  must  first  be  burnt,  until  it  becomes 
of  subcarbonate  of  potash,  made  from  tartar,  ash-coloured. 
apotrnd:  subcarbonate  of  ammonia,  three        Tb  is  preparation   of  potash  is   in  -reneral 


Aqua  kali  puri.  Lixivium  saponanum. 
"  Take  of  subcarbonate  of  potash  a  pound, 
lime  newly  prepared,  half  a  pound.  Boil- 
ing distilled  water,  a  gallon.     Dissolve  the 


then  set  the  mixture  by  in  a  covered  vessel; 
and  after  it  has  cooled,  strain  the  solution 
through  a  cotton  bag." 

If  any  diluted  acid  dropped  into  the 
solution  occasion  the  extrication  of  bub- 
bles of  gas,  it  will  be  necessary  to  add 
more  lime,  and  to  strain  it  again.  A  pint 
of  this  solution  ought  to  weigh  sixteen 
ounces. 

Pota'ssa  ni'tras.     See  JVitre. 

Pota'ssa:   subcarbo'nas.     Subcarbonate 
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use  to  form  the  citrate  of  potash  for  the  sa- 
line draughts.  A  scruple  is  generally  di- 
rected to  be  saturated  with  lemon  juice.  In 
this  process,  the  salt  which  is  composed  of 
potash  and  carbonic  acid  is  decomposed. 
The  citric  acid  having  a  greater  affinity  tor 
the  potash  than  the  carbonic,  seizes  it  and 
forms  the  citrate  of  potash,  whilst  the  car- 
bonic acid  flies  off  in  the  form  of  air.  The 
subcarbonate  of  potash  possessesantacid  vir- 
tues, and  may  be  exhibited  with  advantage 
in  convulsions  and  other  spasms  of  the  in- 
testines arising  from  acidity,  in  calculous 
and  gouly  complaints,  leucorrhoea,  scrofula, 
and  aphthous  affections.  The  dose  is  from 
ten  grains  to  half  a  drachm. 

Potass^:  subcarbona'tis  liquor.  So- 
lution of  subcarbonate  of  potash.  Aqua  kali 
prmparati.  Lixivium  tartari.  Oleum  larlari 
per  deliquium.  "  Take  of  subcarbonate  of 
potash,  a  pound;  distilled  water,  twelve  fluid 
ounces.  Dissolve  the  subcarbonate  of  pot- 
ash in  the  water,  and  then  strain  the  solu- 
tion through  paper." 

Potass.*:  su'lphas.  Formerly  called  Ka- 
li vitrihlalum.  Alkali  vegetable  vitriolaltim. 
Sal  de  duobw.  Arcanum  duplicatum.  Sal 
polychrestus.  Nitrum  vitriolatum.  Tart  arum 
vilriolatum.  "  Take  of  the  salt  which  re- 
mains after  the  distillation  of  nitric  acid,  two 
pounds ;  boiling  water,  two  gallons.  Mix 
them  that  the  salt  may  be  dissolved  ;  next 
add  as  much  subcarbonate  of  potash  as  may 
be  requisite  for  the  saturation  of  the  acid  ; 
then  boil  the  solution  until  a  pellicle  ap- 
pears upon  the  surface,  and,  after  straining, 
set  it  by,  that  crystals  may  form.  Having 
poured  away  the  water,  dry  the  crystal')  on 
bibulous  paper."  Its  virtues  are  cathartic, 
diuretic,  and  deobstruent ;  with  which  in- 
tentions it  is  administered  in  a  great  variety 
of  diseases,  as  constipation,  suppression  of 
the  lochia,  fevers,  icterus,  dropsies,  milk 
tumours,  &x  The  dose  is  from  one  scruple 
to  half  an  ounce. 

Pota'ss-S  sdlphure'tuji.  Sulphuret  of 
potash.  Kali  sulphuratum.  Hepar  sulphuris. 
Liver  of  sulphur.  "Take  of  washed  sul- 
phur, an  ounce  ;  subcarbonate  of  potash, 
two  ounces;  rub  them  together,  and  put 
them  in  a  covered  crucible,  which  is  to 
be  kept  on  the  fire  till  they  unite."  In 
this  process  the  carbonic  acid  is  driven  off, 
and  a  compound  formed  of  potash  and  sul- 
phur. This  preparation  has  been  employed 
in  several  cutaneous  diseases  with  advantage, 
both  internally,  and  in  the  form  of  bath  or 
ointment.  It  has  also  been  recommended 
in  diabetes.  The  dose  is  from  live  to  twenty 
grains. 

Pota'ssje  supersu'lphas.  Supersulphate 
of  potash.  '  Take  of  the  salt  which  re- 
mains after  the  distillation  of  nitric  acid, 
two  pounds  ;  boiling  water,  four  pints  Mix 
them  together,  so  that  the  salt  may  be  dis- 
solved, and  strain  the  solution  ;  then  boil  it 
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to  one  half,  and  set  it  by  lhal  crystals  may 
form.  Having  poured  away  the  water,  dry 
these  crystals  upon  bibulous  paper." 

Pota'ssa:  superta'utras.  See  Tartarum. 

Pota'ss/e  ta'rtras.  Tartrate  of  potash, 
formerly  called  Kali  tarlarisatum.  Tartarian 
solubile.  Tartarus  lartarizatus.  Sal  vegetabi- 
lis.  Alkali  vegelabile  tartarisalum.  "  Take 
of  subcarbonate  of  potash,  sixteen  ounces; 
supertartrate  of  potash,  three  pounds;  boil- 
ing water,  a  gallon.  Dissolve  the  subcar- 
bonate of  potash  in  the  water;  next  add  the 
supertartrate  of  potash,  previously  reduced 
to  powder,  gradually,  until  bubbles  of  gas 
shall  cease  to  arise'.  Strain  the  solution 
through  paper,  then  boil  it  until  a  pellicle 
appear  upon  the  surface,  and  set  it  by,  that, 
crystals  may  form.  Having  poured  away 
the  water,  dry  the  crystals  upon  bibulous  pa- 
per." Diuretic,  deobstruent,  and  eccoprotic 
virtues  are  attributed  to  this  preparation. 

Potato,  common.  The  root  of  the  Sola- 
mow  tuberosum,  of  Lintiieus ;  which  see. 

Potato,  Spanish.  The  root  of  the 
Convolvulus  batatas,  of  Linnajus.  It  is 
a  native  of  the  West  Indies.  It  is  firm, 
and  of  a  pale  brown  on  the  outside  ;  white 
within,  and  very  sweet,  like  chestnuts,  and 
the  only  esculent  root  of  the  genus  convol- 
vulus. 

POTENTI'LLA.  (Apotentia,  from  its  ef- 
ficacy.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnajan  system.  Class,  Icosaudria.  Order; 
Polygyria. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  wild 
tansy. 

Potf.nti'i.la  anseri'na.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  silver-weed,  or  wild  tansy. 
Argentina.  Anserina.  The  leaves  of  this 
plant,  Pulentilla ;  Jbliis  dentaiis,  serratis 
caule  tepenle,  pedunculis  unijloris,  of  Lin- 
naeus, possess  mildly  adstringent  and  corro- 
borantqualities ;  but  are  seldom  used,  except 
by  the  lower  orders. 

Potenti'i.i.a  re'ptans.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  common  cinquefoil,  or  five- 
leaved  grass.  Pentapliyllum.  The  roots  of 
this  plant,  Potenlilla ;  foliis  quinatis,  caule 
repente  pedunculis  unijloris,  of  Linnajus, 
have  a  bitterish  styptic  taste.  They  were 
used  by  the  ancients  in  the  cure  of  in'termit- 
tents;  but  the  medicinal  quality  of  cinque- 
foil is  confined,  in  the  present  day,  to  stop 
diarrhoeas  and  other  fluxes. 

POTE'RIUM.  (From  <bwt»/>/ov,  a  cup  ; 
so  named  from  the  shape  of  its  flowers.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
naean  system.  Class,  Monoecia.  Order,  Po- 
lyandria. 

Pote'rium  sanguiso'rba.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  Burnet  saxifrage,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  often  put  into  cool  tankards  ; 
they  have  an  adstringent  quality. 

POTT,  Percivm.,  was  born  in  London, 
iu  1718,     It  was  the  wish   of  his  friends  to 
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brmg  him  up  to  the  church,  in  which  he 
might  have  obtained  good  patronage  ;  but 
he  had  an  irresistible  inclination  to  the  sur- 
gical profession.  He  was  accordingly  ap- 
prenticed to  Mr.  Nourse,  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's hospital,  who  gave  anatomical  lec- 
tures ;  for  which  he  was  employed  in  pre- 
paring the  subjects,  and  thus  laid  the  best 
foundation  for  chirurgical  skill.  In  1744  he 
was  elected  assistant  surgeon,  and  five  years 
after,  one  of  the  principal  surgeons  at  the 
hospital.  He  had  the  merit  of  chiefly  bring- 
ing about  a  great  improvement  in  his  pro- 
fession, availing  himself  of  the  resources  of 
nature  under  a  lenient  mode  of  treatment, 
and  exploding  the  frequent  use  of  the  cau- 
tery, and  other  severe  methods  formerly  re- 
sorted to.  In  17S6  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
receive  a  compound  fracture  of  the  leg  ;  but 
the  confinement  occasioned  by  this  accident 
led  him  to  compose  his  "  Treatise  on  Rup- 
tures;" which  was  soon  followed  by  an  ac- 
count of  the  Hernia  Congenita.  In  175S  he 
produced  a  judicious  essay  on  "  Fistula  La- 
chrymalis  ;"  and  two  years  after  an  elabo- 
rate dissertation  "  On  Injuries  of  the  Head  ;" 
which  was  soon  followed  by  "  Practical  Re- 
marks on  the  Hydrocele,"  he.  In  1764  he 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  ; 
and  about  the  same  period  he  instituted  a 
course  of  lectures  on  Surgery.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  his  treatise  "  On  Fistula  in  Ano" 
appeared,  in  which  he  effected  a  very  great 
improvement;  and  in  1768  some  remarks 
"  On  Fractures  and  Dislocations,"  were 
added  to  a  new  edition  of  bis  work  on  Inju- 
ries of  the  Head.  Seven  years  after  this  he 
published  "  Chirurgical  Observations"  on 
Cataract,  Polypus  of  the  Nose,  Cancer  of 
the  Scrotum,  Ruptures,  and  Mortification  of 
the  lower  Extremities  :  this  was  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  a  <*  Treatise  on  the  Necessity  of 
Amputation  in  some  Cases;"  and  by  "  Re- 
marks on  the  Palsy  of  the  lower  Limbs," 
from  Curvature  of  the  Spine.  He  had  now 
attained  the  greatest  eminence  in  his  pro- 
fession,but  towards  the  close  of  the  year  17S8 
a  severe  attack  of  fever,  neglected  at  first, 
terminated  his  active  acd  valuable  life. 

POUPA'RTIl  LIGAME'NTUM.  See  Pou- 
vart's  ligament. 

"  POUPART'S  LIGAMENT.  Ligament  urn 
Poupartii.  Fallopian  ligament.  Inguinal 
ligament.  A  strong  ligament,  or  rather  a 
tendinous  expansion  of  the  external  oblique 
muscle,  going  across  from  the  inferior  and 
anterior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  to 
the  crista  of  the  os  pubis.  It  is  under  this 
ligament  that  the  femoral  vessels  pass; 
and  when  the  intestine  or  omentum  passes 
underneath  it,  the  disease  is  called  a  femoral 
hernia. 

Powder,  antimonial.      See  Anlimonialis 
pulvis. 

Powder  of  burnt  hartshorn  with  opium.  See 
2fulris  cornu  vsti  rxrm  opio. 
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Powder,  compound,   of  aloes.     See  k'\> 
aloes  composilus. 

Powder,  compound,  of  chalk.  See  Pulvis 
eretft  composilus. 

Powder,  compound,  of  chalk  with  opium. 
See  Palvis  cretce  composilus  cum  opio. 

Powder,  compound,  of  cinnamon.  See  Pul- 
vis cinnnmomi  composilus. 

Powder,  compound,  of  cenlrayerva.  See 
Pulvis  contraycrvce  composilus. 

Powder,  compound,  of  ipecacuanha.  See 
Pulvis  ipecacuanha;  composilus. 

Powder,  compound,  of  kino.  See  Pulvis 
kino  composilus. 

Powder,  compound,  ofscammony.  See  Pul- 
vis scammoneai  composilus. 

Powder,  compound,  of  senna.  See  Pulvis 
senna  composilus. 

Powder,  compound,  of  tragacanth.  Sec 
Pulvis  Iragacanthce  composilus. 

Power,  muscular.       See   Irritability  and 
Muscular  motion- 
Power,  tonic.     See  Irritability. 

Praiciptiate,  red.  See  Hydrargyri  nilrico- 
oxydum. 

Precipitate,  white.  See  Hydrargyrum 
prcr.cipitatum  album. 

PRiECOR'DIA.  (From  pros,  before,  and 
cor,  the  heart.)  The  lorepart  of  the  region 
of  the  thorax. 

Pr.£fi;'knium.  (From  pro:,  before,  end 
furnus,  a  furnace.)  The  mouth  of  a  chemi- 
cal furnace. 

Pr-epara'ntia  medicame'nta.  Medicine 
preparing  the  peccant  fluids  to  pass  oft". 

PR^PARA'JNTIA  VA'SA.  The  sperma- 
tic vessels  of  the  testicles. 

FR^PUTIUM.  (From  prapulo,  to  cut 
off  before,  because  some  nations  used  to  cut 
it  oft'  in  circumcision.)  Epagogion  of  Dios- 
corides.  Posthe.  The  prepuce.  The  mem- 
branous or  cutaneous  fold  that  covers  the 
glans  penis  and  clitoris. 

Prmpuce.     See  Prccpulium. 

Pka'sium.  (From  vpaaia,  a  square  border; 
so  called  from  its  square  stalks.)  JMami- 
bium,  or  horehound. 

Pra'sujm.  (From  vpua*,  to  burn,  because 
of  their  hot  taste.)     The  leek. 

PRAXIS.  (From  7rpx<r<ra>,  to  perform.) 
The  practice  of  medicine. 

P  R  E  C  1  P  I  T  AT  ION.  {Prcecipitalio ; 
from  praa.ipito,  to  cast  down.)  When  two 
bodies  are  united,  for  instance,  an  acid  and 
an  oxyde,  and  a  third  body  is  added,  such 
as  an  alkali,  which  has  a  greater  affinity 
with  the  acid  than  the  metallic  oxyde  has, 
the  consequence  is,  that  the  alkali  combines 
with  the  acid,  and  the  oxyde,  thus  deserted, 
appears  in  a  separate  state  at  the  bottom 
of  the,  vessel  in  which  the  operation  is 
performed.  This  decomposition  is  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  precipitation, 
and  the  substance  that  sinks  is  named  a  pre- 
cipitate. 

The  substance,  by  the  addition  of  which 
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phenomenon  is  produced,  is  denomina- 
ted (he  precipitant. 

PREDISPOSING  CAUSE.  Causa  prce- 
disponens.  Causa  proegumena.  That  which 
renders  the  body  susceptible  of  disease.  The 
most  frequent  predisposing  causes  of  disea- 
ses are,  the  temperament  and  habit  of  the 
body,  idiosyncrasy,  age,  sex,  and  structure 
of  the  part  diseased. 

PREDISPOSITION.  Prcedisposilio.  That 
constitution  or  state  of  the  solids,  or  fluids, 
or  of  both,  which  disposes  the  body  to  the 
action  of  disease. 

P  K  E  G  N  A  N  C  Y.  Ulero  gestation.  The 
particular  manner  in  which  pregnancy  takes 
place  has  hitherto  remained  involved  in  ob- 
scurity, notwithstanding  the  laborious  in- 
vestigation of  the  most  eminent  philoso- 
phers of  all  ages. 

Although  pregnancy  is  a  state  which  (with 
a  few  exceptions)  is  natural  to  all  women,  it 
is  in  general  the  source  of  many  disagreeable 
sensations,  and  often  the  cause  of  diseases 
which  might  be  attended  with  the  worst 
consequences  if  not  properly  treated. 

It  is  now,  however,  universally  acknow- 
ledged, that  those  women  who  bear  chil- 
dren, enjoy,  usually,  more  certain  health, 
and  are  much  less  liable  to  dangerous  dis- 
eases, thau  those  who  are  unmarried,  or  who 
prove  barren. 

Signs  of  pregnancy. — The  womb  ha3  a 
very  extensive  influence,  by  means  of  its 
nerves,  on  many  other  parts  of  the  body  ; 
hence,  the  changes  which  are  produced  on 
it  by  impregnation,  must  be  productive  of 
changes  on  the  state  of  the  general  system. 
These  constitute  the  signs  of  pregnancy. 

During  the  first  fourteen  or  fifteen  weeks, 
the  signs  of  pregnancy  are  very  ambiguous, 
and  cannot  be  depended  on  ;  for,  as  they 
proceed  from  the  irritation  of  the  womb  on 
other  parts,  they  may  be  occasioned  by 
every  circumstance  which  can  alter  the 
natural  state  of  that  organ. 

The  first  circumstance  v^  Inch  renders  preg- 
nancy probable,  is  the  suppression  of  the 
periodical  evacuation,  which  is  generally 
accompanied  with  fulness  in  the  breasts, 
headach,  flushings  in  the  face,  and  heat  in 
the  palms  of  the  hands. 

These  symptoms  are  commonly  the  con- 
sequences of  suppressions,  and  therefore  are 
to  be  regarded  as  signs  of  pregnancy,  in  so 
far  only  as  they  depend  on  it. 

As,  however,  the  suppression  of  the  peri- 
odical evacuation  often  happens  from  acci- 
dental exposure  to  cold,  or  from  the  change 
of  life  in  consequence  of  marriage,  it  can 
never  be  considered  as  an  infallible  sign. 

The  belly,  some  weeks  after  pregnancy, 
becomes  flat,  from  the  womb  sinking,  and 
hence  drawing  down  the  intestines  along 
with  it;  but  this  cannot  be  looked  upon  as 
a  certain  sign  of  pregnancy,  because  an 
enlargement  of  the  womb  from  any  other 
/■jiuse  will  produce  the  same  effrff. 


Many  women,  soon  after  they  are  preg 
nant,  become  very  much  altered  in  their 
looks,  and  have  peculiar  irritable  feelings, 
inducing  a  disposition  of  mind  which  renders 
their  temper  easily  ruffled,  and  inciting  an 
irresistible  propensity  to  actions  on  which, 
on  other  occasions,  they  would  be  ashamed. 

In  such  cases  the  features  acquire  a  pecu- 
liar sharpness,  the  eyes  appear  larger,  and 
mouth  wider  than  usual ;  and  the  woman 
has  a  particular  appearance,  which  cannot 
be  described,  but  with  which  women  are 
well  acquainted. 

These  breeding  symptoms,  as  they  are 
called,  originate  from  the  irritation  produced 
on  the  womb  by  impregnation  ;  and  as  they 
may  proceed  from  any  other  circumstance 
which  can  irritate  that  organ,  they  cannot 
be  depended  on  when  the  woman  is  not 
young,  or  where  there  is  not  a  continued 
suppression  for  at  least  three  periods. 

The  irritations  on  the  part  contiguous  to 
the  womb  are  equally  ambiguous ;  and 
therefore  the  signs  of  pregnancy,  in  the  first 
four  months,  are  always  to  be  considered  as 
doubtful,  unless  every  one  enumerated  be 
distinctly  and  unequivocally  present. 

From  the  fourth  month,  the  signs  of  preg- 
nancy are  less  ambiguous,  especially  after 
the  womb  has  ascended  into  the  cavity  of 
the  belly.  In  general,  about  the  fourth 
month,  or  a  short  time  after,  the  child  be- 
comes so  much  enlarged,  that  its  motions 
begin  to  be  felt  by  the  motherland  hence 
a  sign  is  furnished  at  that  period  called 
quickening.  Women  very  improperly  con- 
sider this  sign  as  the  most  unequivocal  proof 
of  pregnancy  ;  for  though,  when  it  occurs 
about  the  period  described,  preceded  by  the 
symptoms  formerly  enumerated,  it  may  be 
looked  upon'as  a  sure  indication  that  the 
woman  is  with  child  ;  yet  when  there  is  an 
irregularity,  either  in  the  preceding  symp- 
toms or  in  its  appearance,  the  situation  of 
the  woman  must  be  doubtful. 

This  fact  will  be  easily  understood  ;  for 
as  the  sensation  of  the  motion  of  the  child 
cannot  be  explained,  or  accurately  descri- 
bed, women  may  readily  mistake  other  sen- 
sations for  that  of  quickening.  Flatus  has 
often  been  so  pent  up  in  the  bowels,  that  the 
natural  pulsation  of  the  great  arteries,  of 
which  people  are  conscious  only  in  certain 
states  of  the  body,  has  frequently  been  mis- 
taken for  this  feelin?. 

After  (he  fourth  month,  the  womb  rises 
gradually  from  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  en- 
larges the  belly,  and  pushes  out  the  navel  ; 
hence  the  protrusion  of  the  navel  has  been 
considered  one  of  the  most  certain  signs  of 
pregnancy  in  the  latter  months.  Every  cir- 
cumstance, however,  which  increases  the 
bulk  of  the  belly  occasions  this  symptom; 
and  therefore  it  cannot  be  trusted  to,  unless 
other  signs  concur. 

The  progressive  increase  of  the  belly, 
along  with  suppression,  after  having  been 
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formerly  regular,  and  the  consequent  symp- 
toms, together  with  the  sensation  of  quick- 
ening at  the  proper  period,  afford  the  only 
true  marks  of  pregnancy. 

These  signs,  however,  are  not  to  be  en- 
tirely depended  on  ;  for  the  natural  desire 
which  every  woman  has  to  be  a  mother,  will 
induce  her  to  conceal,  even  from  herself, 
every  symptom  which  may  render  her  situ- 
ation doubtful,  and  to  magnify  every  cir- 
cumstance which  can  tend  to  prove  that  she 
is  pregnant 

Beside  quickening  and  increase  of  bulk 
of  the  belly,  another  symptom  appears  in 
the  latter  months,  which,  wheu  preceded  by 
the  ordinary  signs,  renders  pregnancy  cer- 
tain beyond  a  doubt.  It  is  the  presence  of 
milk  in  the  breasts.  When-  however,  there 
is  any  irregularity  in  the  preceding  symp- 
toms, this  sign  is  no  longer  to  be  considered 
of  any  consequence. 

As  every  practitioner  must  naturally  wish 
to  distinguish  pregnancy  from  disease,  the 
disorders  which  resemble  it  should  be  tho- 
roughly understood,  and  also  their  diag- 
nostics. It  is,  however,  necessary  to  re- 
mark, that  wherever  any  circumstance  oc- 
curs which  affords  the  most  distant  reason 
to  doubt  the  case,  recourse  ought  to  be  had 
to  the  advice  of  an  experienced  practitioner, 
and  every  symptom  should  be  unreservedly 
described  to  him. 

Prehe'nsio.  (From  prehendo,  to  sur- 
prise ;  so  named  from  its  sudden  seizure.) 
the  catalepsy. 

PRESBYOPIA.  (From  a-ptrSvt,  old,  and 
rA,,  the  eye  ;  because  it  is  frequent  with 
old  men.}  The  defect  of  the  sight  by  which 
objects  close  are  seen  diffusedly,  but  at 
remoter  distances,  distinctly.  As  the  myopia 
is  common  to  infants,  so  the  presbyopia  is  a 
malady  common  to  the  aged.  The  proxi- 
mate cause  is  a  tardy  adupation  of  the  rays 
in  a  focus,  so  that  it  falls  beyond  the  retina. 
The  species  are, 

1.  Presbyopia  from  a  flatness  of  the  cornea. 
By  so  much  the  cornea  is  flatter,  so  much 
the  less  and  more  tardy  it  refracts  the  rays 
into  a  focus.  This  evil  arises,  1st,  From  a 
want  of  aqueous  or  vitreous  humour  which 
is  common  to  the  aged  ;  or  may  arise  from 
some  disease  ;  3d,  From  a  cicatrix,  which, 
diminishes  the  convexity  of  the  cornea;  3d, 
From  a  natural  conformation  of  the  cornea. 

2.  Presbyopia  from  too  flat  a  crystalline 
lens.  This  evil  is  most  common  to  the  aged, 
or  it  may  happen  from  a  wasting  of  the 
crystalline  lens. 

3.  Presbyopia  from  too  small  density  of 
the  cornea  or  humours  of  the  eye.  By  so 
much  more  these  humours  are  thin  or  rari- 
lied,  so  much  the  less  they  refract  the  rays 
of  Light.  Whosoever  is  affected  from  this 
cause  is  cured  in  olderage  ;.  for  age  induces 
a  greater  density  of  the  cornea  and  lens. 
From  this  it  is  an  observed  fact, that thtfret- 
byopcs  are  often  cured  ppontanennslv.  and 
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throw  away  their  glasses,  which  younger 
persons  in  this  disease  are  obliged  to  use. 

4.  Presbyopia  from  a  custom  of  viewing 
continually  remote  objects  ;  hence  artificers 
who  are  occupied  in  remote  objects  are  said 
to  contract  this  malady.  The  reason  of 
this  phenomenon  is  not  very  clear. 

5.  Presbyopia  senilis.  From  a  multitude 
of  causes  aged  persons  are  presbyopes;  from 
a  penury  of  humours  which  render  the  cor- 
nea and  lens  flatter,  and  the  bulb  shorter. 
When  in  senile  ages,  from  dryness,  the  bulb 
of  the  eye  becomes  flatter  and  shorter,  and 
the  corner  flatter,  those  who  were  short- 
sighted or  myopes  before,  see  now  without 
their  concave  glasses 

6  Presbyopia  from  too  close  a  proximity 
of  objects.  The  focus  is  shorter  of  distant, 
but  longer  of  nearer  objects. 

7.  Presbyopia  from  a  coarctated  pupil. 

8.  Presbyopia  mercurialis,  which  arises 
from  the  use  of  mercurial  preparations. 
The  patient  feels  a  pressing  pain  in  the  eye, 
which,  from  being  touched  is  increased,  and 
the  bulb  of  the  eye  appears  as  if  rigid,  and 
with  difficulty  can  be  moved.  Near  objects 
the  patient  can  scarcely  distinguish,  and 
distant  only  in  a  confused  manner.  Many 
have  supposed  this  disorder  an  imperfect 
amaurosis. 

Pre'sbytve.     See  Presbyopia. 

Presbytia.  (From  ff/wfuc,  old;  be- 
cause it  is  usual  to  old  people.)  See  Pres- 
byopia. 

Presu'ra.  (From  irpiBa,  to  inflame.) 
Inflammation  at  the  ends  of  the  fingers 
from  cold. 

Priapei'a.     See  Kicolina  ruslica. 

Prjapi'scus  (From  v-piancs,  the  penis.) 
1 .  A  tent  made  in  the  form  of  a  penis.  2. 
A  bougie. 

PRIAPI'SMUS.  (From  J\?iavoc,  a  heathen 
god,  whose  penis  is  always  painted  erect.) 
Priapism.  A  continual  erection  of  the  pe- 
nis. Ccelius  Aurelianus  says  it  is  a  palsy  of 
the  seminal  vessels,  by  which  the  disorder 
is  produced. 

Priapism.     See  Priapismus. 

PRIA'PUS.  (Upturn* ,  a  heathen  god, 
remarkable  for  the  largeness  of  his  genitals.) 
1.  The  penis. 

2.  A  name  of  the  nepenthes,  or  wonderful 
plant,  from  the  appendages  at  the  end  of  the 
leaves  resembling  an  erected  penis. 

PRl'MdE  VIVE.  The  first  passages.  The 
stomach  and  the  intestinal  tube  are  so  called, 
and  the  lacteals  the  secundai  vice. 

Primary  Teeth.     See  Tenth. 

Primrose.    See  Primula  vulgaris. 

PRI'MULA.  (From  primulas,  the  begin- 
ning ;  so  called  because  it  flowers  in  the 
beginning  of  the  spring.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnasan  system. 
Class,  Pentandria.    Order,  Monogytriu. 

Pri'mula  ve'rhs.  (From  primulus,  the 
beginning,  so  called  because  it  flowers  in 
the  beginning  of  the  spring.)      Vrrhnrnihrm 
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The  cowslip,  paigil,  or  peagle.  The  flow- 
ers of  this  plant  have  a  moderately  strong 
and  pleasant  smell,  and  somewhat  roughish 
bitter  taste.  Vinous  liquors  impregnated 
with  their  flavour  by  maceration  or  fermen- 
tation, and  strong  infusions  of  them  drank 
as  tea,  are  supposed  to  be  mddly  corrobo- 
rant, antispasim  die.  and  anodyne.  An  in- 
fusion of  three  pounds  of  the  fresh  flowers  in 
five  pints  of  boiling  water  is  made  in  the 
shops  into  asyrup  of  a  fine  yellow  colour,  and 
agreeably  impregnated  with  the  flavour  of 
the  cowslip. 

Primula  vclga'ris.  The  primrose.  The 
leaves  and  root  of  this  common  plant  pos- 
sess sternutatory  properties. 

Pri'nceps  alexiphahm.\co'rum.  Angeli- 
ca. Which  by  some  was  formerly  so  much 
esteemed  as  to  obtain  this  name. 

PRINCIPLES.  Principia.  Primary  sub- 
stances. According  tu  modern  chemists, 
this  term  is  applied  to  those  particles  which 
are  composed  of  two  or  more  elements,  (see 
Elements,)  that  may  again  be  decomposed 
by  the  action  of  fire  or  putridity,  such  as 
water,  gum,  resin,  he. 

PR1NGLE,  Sir  John,  was  born  in  Scot- 
land in  1707.  Having  determined  to  make 
medicine  his  profession,  he  went  to  Edin- 
burgh for  a  year,  and  then  to  Leyden,  to 
profit  by  the  instructions  of  the  celebrated 
Boerhaave,  where  he  took  his  degree  in 
1730.  Then  settling  at  Edinburgh,  he  ob- 
tained four  years  after  the  appointment  of 
professor  of  moral  philosophy  jointly  with 
Mr.  Scott.  In  1742  he  was  made  physi- 
cian to  the  Earl  of  Stair,  who  then  com- 
manded the  British  army,  and  soon  after 
physician  to  the  military  hospital  in  Flan- 
ders. He  acquitted  himself  with  so  much 
credit,  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who 
succeeded  to  the  command,  appointed  him, 
in  1745,  physician  general  to  the  forces,  and 
subsequently  to  the  royal  hospitals,  in  the 
Low  Countries, when  he  resigned  his  Scotch 
professorship.  He  soon  after  accompanied 
the  same  nobleman  in  his  expedition  against 
the  rebels  in  Scotland  ;  but  in  1747  went 
again  to  the  army  abroad,  where  he  conti- 
nued till  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
The  Duke  of  Cumberland  then  appointed 
him  his  physician,  and  he  settled  in  Lon- 
don :  but  the  war  of  1775  called  him  again 
to  the  army,  which,  however,  he  finally 
quitted  three  years  after.  He  had  been 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
1745,  and  on  settling  in  London,  contri- 
buted many  papers  to  their  transactions, 
particularly  his  Experiments  on  Septic  and 
Antiseptic  Substances,  for  which  he  was 
presented  with  the  Copleian  medal.  In 
1752  his  "  Observations  on  the  Diseases  of 
the  Army,"  first  appeared,  and  rapidly 
passed  through  several  editions,  and  was 
translated  into  other  languages  :  the  utility 
of  the  work,  indeed,  equalled  the  reputation 
it  acquired,   and  which   i'   ctiil    preserve?, 


especially  from  the  importance  of  the  pro- 
phylactic measures  suggested.  After  quit- 
ting the  army,  he  was  admitted  a  licentiate, 
and  his  fame  as  a  physician,  as  well  as  phi- 
losopher, speedily  attained  a  high  pitch  ;  he 
received  successively  various  appointments 
about  the  royal  family,  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  the  College,  and  1766  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  baronet.  Among  numerous 
literary  honours  from  various  academies  of 
science  in  Europe,  the  highest  was  confer- 
red upon  him  in  177'S  being  then  elected 
president  of  the  Royal  Society ;  the  duties 
of  which  office  he  zealously  fulfilled  for 
eight  years,  when  declining  health  compel- 
led his  resignation.  His  discourses  on  the 
annual  presentation  of  the  Copleian  medals 
displayed  so  much  learning  and  general  in- 
formation, that  their  publication  was  re- 
quested. In  1780  he  went  to  Edinburgh 
for  the  improvement  of  his  health;  but  the 
want  of  his  accustomed  society,  and  the 
sharpness  of  the  air,  compelled  him  to  re- 
turn in  the  following  year;  he  presented, 
however,  to  the  College  of  Physicians  there 
before  his  departure,  ten  folio  volumes,  in 
manuscript,  of  "  Medical  and  Physical 
Observations,"  with  the  restriction  thai  they 
should  not  be  published,  nor  lent  out  of  the 
library.  His  death  happened  soon  after  his 
return  to  London,  namely,  in  the  beginning 
of  1782. 

Priono'des.  (From  Trpiw,  a  saw.)  Ser- 
rated ;  applied  to  the  sutures  of  the 
skull. 

PRIOR  ANNULARIS.  (Musculus  prior 
annularis.)  Fourth  interosseus,  of  Wins- 
low.  An  internal  interosseus  muscle  of  the 
hand.     See  lnterossei  maims. 

PRl'OR  I'NDICIS.  Extensor  terlii  inter- 
nndii  indicis,  of  Douglas.  Sou-metacarpo-la- 
leri-phalangien,  of  Dumas.  An  internal  in- 
terosseai  muscle  of  the  hand,  which  draws 
the  fore-finger  inwards  towards  the  thumb, 
and  extends  it  obliquely. 

PRl'OR  ME'DI  I.  (Musculus  prior  medii.) 
Second  interosseus,  of  Douglas,  and  sou-me- 
tacarpo-lateri-phalangien,  of  Dumas.  An  ex 
ternal  interosseous  muscle  of  the  hand.  See 
lnterossei  mantis. 

PROBANG.  A  flexible  piece  of  whale- 
bone with  sponge  fixed  to  the  end. 

PROBE.  (From  probo,  to  try  ;  because 
surgeons  try  the  depth  and  extent  of 
wounds,  &.C.  with  it.)  Stylus.  A  chirur- 
gical  instrument  of  a  long  and  slender 
form. 

Pro'bole.  (From  7rpoCa\Ka>,  to  project.) 
A  prominence.     An  apophysis. 

P  R  O  B  OS  C  I  S.  (From  v?o,  before, 
and  /Sco-Kai,  to  feed.)  A  snout  or  trunk,  as 
that  of  an  elephant,  by  which  it  feeds 
itself. 

Procy'rdium.  (From  57710,  before,  and 
e.apcf/a,  the  stomach  or  heart.)  The  pit  of 
the  stomach. 

PROCATARCTIC     CAUSE.        (Causa 
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procalarclica,  from  nyjojcaTat^a,  to  go  before.) 
See  Exciting  cause. 

PROCESS.  (Processus,  from  procedo,  to 
go  before.)  An  eminence  of  a  bone;  as 
the  spinous  and  transverse  processes  of  the 
vertebrae. 

Processus  cauda'tus.  See  Lobulus 
caudatus. 

Prock'ssus  cs'ci  vermifo'rmis.  See 
Intestines. 

Proce'ssus  cilia'ris.  See  Ciliar  liga- 
ment. 

Procl'ssus  mamtlla'res.  A  name  for- 
merly applied  to  the  olfactory  nerves. 

PROCIDENTIA.  (From  procido,  to  fall 
down.)  A  falling  down  of  any  part ;  thus, 
procidentia  ani,  uteri,  vugin<z,  &.c. 

Proco'ndylus.  (From  7rpo,  before,  and 
xovfuxix,  the  middle  joint  of  the  finger.) 
The  first  joint  of  a  finger  next  the  meta- 
carpus. 

PROCTALGIA.  (From  ,r/>**Toc,  the 
fundament,  and  ttK-yo;,  pain.)  A  violent 
pain  at  the  anus.  It  is  mostly  symptomatic 
of  some  disease,  as  piles,  seirrhus,  prurigo, 
cancer,  &.c. 

P  R  O  C  T'l  T  I  S.  (From  ^/.toc,  the 
anus.)  Clunesia.  Cyssotis.  Inflammation 
of  the  internal  or  mucous  membrane  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  rectum. 

Proctoleucohrroe'a.  (From  jt/kwctsc,  the 
anus,  ksuko;,  white,  and  pve,  to  flow.)  Proc- 
torrhea. A  purging  of  white  mucus  with 
heat  and  itching. 

Proctorrhce'a.  (From  trpoKro;,  the 
anus,  and  put,  to  flow.)  See  Proctoleucor- 
rhcea. 

PROFLU'VIA.  (From  profluo,  to 
run  down.)  Fluxes.  The  fifth  order  in 
the  Class  Pyrexia,  of  Cullen's  nosology, 
characterized  by  pyrexia,  with  increased  ex- 
cretions. 

Proflu'vii  co'rtex.  See  Kerium  anti- 
dysenterieum. 

PROFUNDUS.  See  Flexor  profundus 
perforans. 

PROFU'SIO.  A  passive  loss  of  blood.  A 
genus  of  disease  in  the  Class  Locales,  and 
Order  Apocenoses,  of  Cullen. 

Proglo'ssis.  (From  7rro,  before,  and 
yhOKra-tt,  the  tongue.)  The  tip  of  the 
tongue. 

PROGNOSIS.  (From  5*710,  before, 
and  yivwiuc,  to  know.)  The  art  of  fore- 
telling the  event  of  diseases  from  particular 
symptoms. 

PROGNOSTIC.  (Prognosticus,  from 
■xfnyaui<T*ot),  to  know  beforehand.)  Applied 
to  those  symptoms  which  may  be  foretold 
before  they  appear. 

PROLA'PSUS.  (From  prolabor,  to  slip 
down.)  Procidentia.  Delapsio.  Exania. 
Proptoma.  Proptosis.  A  protrusion.  A 
genus  of  disease  in  the  Class  Locales,  and 
Order  Ectopics,  of  Cullen  ;  distinguished  by 
the  falling  down  of  a  part  that  is  uncovered. 
Prole'pticps.       (From    fr^sr^Cstrw.    *o 
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anticipate.)  Applied  to  those  diseases 
whose  paroxysms  anticipate  each  other,  or 
return  after  less  and  less  intervals  of  inter- 
mission. 

Promalacte'rium.  (From  ir/>o,  before, 
and  /A.tiKz?Tm,  to  soften.)  The  room  where 
the  body  was  softened  previous  to  bathing. 

Prometopi'dium.  (From  tt/bo,  before,  and 
/xtrmTrov,  the  forehead.)  Prometopis.  The 
skin  upon  the  forehead. 

Prom eto' pis.     See  Prometopidium. 

PRONATION.  The  art  of  turning  the 
palm  of  the  hand  downwards.  It  is  per- 
formed by  rotating  the  radius  upon  the  ulna, 
by  means  of  several  muscles  which  are  term- 
ed pronators  ;  as, 

Prona'tor  quad'ratus.  See  Pronator 
radii  quadratus. 

Prona'tor  ra'dii  bre'vis.  See  Pronator 
radii  qundralus. 

PRONA'TOR  RA'DII  QUADRATUS. 
Pronator  quadratus,  of  Douglas  and  Albi- 
nus.  Pronator  quadratus  she  transversus,  of 
VVinslow.  Pronator  radii  brevis  seu  quadra- 
tus, of  Cowper.  Cubito  radial,  of  Dumas. 
This,  which  has  gotten  its  name  from  its 
use  and  its  shape,  is  a  small  fleshy  muscle 
situated  at  the  lower  and  inner  part  of  the 
fore-arm,  and  covered  by  the  tendons  of  the 
flexor  muscles  of  the  hand.  It  arises  ten- 
dinous and  fleshy  from  the  lower  and  inner 
part  of  the  ulna,  and  runs  nearly  in  a  trans- 
verse direction,  to  be  inserted  into  that  part 
of  the  radius  which  is  opposite  to  its  origin, 
its  inner  fibres  adhering  to  the  interos- 
seous ligament.  This  muscle  assists  in  the 
pronation  of  the  hand,  by  turning  the  radius 
inwards. 

PRONA'TOR  RA'DII  TERES  of  Innes 
and  Cowper.  Pronator  teres,  of  Albinus and 
Douglas.  Pronator  teres  sive  obliquus  of 
VVinslow.  Epitrochloradial,  of  Dumas.  This 
is  a  small  muscle,  situated  at  the  upper  and 
anterior  part  of  the  fore-arm.  It  is  called 
teres,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  pronator 
quadratus.  It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy 
from  the  anterior  and  inferior  part  of  the 
outer  condyle  of  the  os  humeri  ;  and  tendi- 
nous from  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna, 
near  the  insertion  of  the  brachialis  internus. 
The  median  nerve  passes  between  these 
two  portions  From  these  origins  the  mus- 
cle runs  obliquely  downwards  and  out- 
wards, and  is  inserted  tendinous  and  fleshy, 
into  the  anterior  and  convex  edge  of  the  ra- 
dius, about  the  middle  of  that  bone.  This 
muscle,  as  its  name  indicates,  serves  to  turn 
the  band  inwards. 

Pronerva'tio.  (From  pro,  before,  and 
nervus,  a  string.)  A  tendon  or  string  like 
the  end  of  a  muscle. 

PROPHYLACTIC.  (Prophylactica,  from 
xpo,  and  <pu\a<r<ru>,  to  defend.)  Any  means 
made  use  of  to  preserve  health. 

Proprieta'tis  elixir.  Elixir  of  aloes, 
or  the  tinctura  aloes  composita. 

Propto'ma.      (From   trporvrloo,    to    fall 
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Conn.)  Procidentia.  A  relaxation,  such 
as  that  of  the  scrotum,  of  the  under  lip,  of 
Ihe  breasts  in  females,  of  the  praepuce,  or  of 
Ibe  ears. 

Propyk'aia.  (From  *pt>,  before,  and  irvw, 
pus.)     A  premature  collection  of  pus. 

Pro'ra.  (From  v-pcepo.,  the  prow  of  a  ves- 
sel )     The  occiput. 

Prosarthro'sis.  (From  irpoc,  to,  and 
ap9poce,  to  articulate.)  That  articulation  which 
has  manifest  motion. 

Prospe'gma.  (From  vrpoff4eywf*i,  to  fix 
near.)     A  fixing  of  feumours  in  one  spot. 

Pro'stasis  (From  irpoisyy.i,  to  predomi- 
nate.) An  abundance  of  morbid  hu- 
mours. 

PROSTATE  GLAND.  (Clnndula  pros- 
tata, from  ?rpo,  before,  and  itrTUfxi,  to  stand  ; 
because  it  is  situated  before  the  urinary 
bladder.)  Corpus  glandulosum.  tfdenoides. 
A  very  large,  heart-like,  firm  gland,  situated 
between  the  neck  of  the  urinary  bladder 
and  the  bulbous  part  of  the  urethra.  It  se- 
cretes the  lacteal  fluid,  which  is  emitted 
into  the  urethra  by  ten  or  twelve  ducts.,  that 
open  near  the  verumontanum,  during  coi- 
tion. This  gland  is  liable  to  inflammation 
and  its  consequences. 

Prostate,  inferior.  See  Transvcrsus 
pcrinei  alter. 

Proto'gala.  (From  vrpwroc,  first,  and 
yahx,  milk.)  The  first  milk  after  deli- 
very. 

PROXIMATE  CAUSE.  Causa  proxima. 
The  proximate  cause  of  a  disease  may  be 
said  to  be  in  reality  the  disease  itself.  All 
proximate  causes  are  either  diseased  actions 
of  simple  fibres,  or  an  altered  state  of  the 
fluids. 

PRU'NA.  (PI.  of  prunum.)  Plums  or 
prunes.     See  Plums. 

Prune      See  Plums 

PRUNE'LLA.  (From  pruna,  a  burn,  be- 
cause it  heals  burns.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class  Didynamia.  Or- 
der, Gymnospcrmia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  what  is 
also  called  self-heal.  *  Prunella ;  foliis  om- 
nibus ovato-oblongis,  serratis,  petiolatis.  of 
Lumens;  it  is  recommended  as  an  astrin- 
gent in  haemorrhages  ar>d  fluxes,  as  also  in 
gargles  against  aphthae  and  inflammation  of 
the  lances. 

Prunella  vulgaris.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  self-heal.  Prunella.  Consolida 
minor.     Symphitum  minus. 

Prumlloe.     See  Plum. 

Pru'num  ga  llicum.  See  Prunus  domes- 
tica. 

Pru'num  sylve'stre.  See  Prunus pino- 
sa- 

PRU'NUS.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Icosandria. 
Order,  Manogyniu. 

Pbo''RM  awkesi'aca.      Apricots  arc  the 
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fruit  of  Ihe  Prunus  armeniaca,  of  Linnaeus. 
Whpn  ripe  they  are  easily  digested,  and  arc 
considered  as  a  pleasant  and  nutritious  deli- 
cacy. 

Pru'nus  a'vium.  The  systematic  name 
of  thi>  black  cherry-tree.  Prunus;  umbellis, 
sesnlibus,  foliis  orato-lnnceolalis,  subtus  pube- 
seentibus,  conduplicatis,  of  Linnaeus.  The 
flavour  of  the  ripe  fruit  is  esteemed  by  many, 
and  if  not  taken  in  too  large  quantities, they 
are  extremely  salutary.  A  gum  exudes  from 
the  tree,  whose  properties  are  similar  tr> 
those  of  gum  arabic. 

Pru'nus  ce'rasus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  red  cherry-tree.  Prunus  umbellis  sub- 
peduncnlatu,  foliis  oralo-lanreolalis,  glabris, 
condiiplicalis,  of  Linnaeus.  This  species  pos- 
sesses a  pleasant,  acidulated,  sweet  flavour, 
and  is  extremely  proper  in  fevers,  scurvy, 
and  bilious  obstructions.  Red  cherries  are 
mostly  eaten  as  a  luxury,  and  are  very 
wholesome,  except  to  those  whose  bowels 
are  remarkably  irritable. 

Pru'nus  dome'stica.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plum  or  damson  tree.  Prunus 
pedimculis  subsolitariis.  foliis  lanceolato  ovalis 
ronroluli.i,  ramis  muticis ;  gtmmm  florifem, 
aphyllce,  of  Linm-ens.  Prunes  are  consider- 
ed as  emollient,  cooling,  and  laxative,  espe- 
cially the  French  prunes,  which  are  directed 
in  the  decoction  of  senna,  and  other  purga- 
tives ;  and  the  pulp  is  ordered  in  the  dec- 
tvarium  e  senna.  The  Damson  is  only  a  va- 
riety, which,  when  perfectly  ripe,  affords  a 
wholesome  article  for  pies,  tarts,  &c.  gently 
opening  the  body ;  but  when  damsons  are 
not  perfectly  mature,  they  produce  colicky 
pains,  diarrhoea,  and  convulsions  in  children; 
See  Plums. 

Prunus  lauro-ce'rasus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  poison  laurel.  Lauro-cerasus. 
Common  or  cherry  laurel.  Prunus  fioribus 
raccmosis  foliis  semperrirenlibns  dorso  biglan- 
dulosis,  ofLinnaeus.  The  leaves  of  the  lauro- 
cerasus  have  a  bitter  styptic  taste,  accom- 
panied with  a  flavour  resembling  that  of  bit- 
ter almonds,  or  other  kernels  of  the  drupa- 
ceous fruits:  the  flowers  also  manifest  a 
similar  flavour.  The  powdered  leaves,  ap- 
plied to  the  nostrils,  excite  sneezing,  though 
not  so  strongly  as  tobacco.  The  kernel-like 
flavour  which  these  leaves  impart,  being 
generally  esteemed  grateful,  has  some- 
times caused  them  to  be  employed  for 
culinary  purposes,  and  especially  in  cus- 
tards, puddings,  blancmange,  &.c. ;  and  as 
the  proportion  of  this  sapid  matter  of  the 
leaf  to  the  quantity  of  the  milk  is  com- 
monly inconsiderable,  bad  effects  have  sel- 
dom ensued.  But  as  the  poisonous  quality 
of  this  laurel  is  now  indubitably  proved,  the 
public  ought  to  be  cautioned  against  its  in- 
ternal use. 

The  following  communication;  to  Ihe 
Royal  Society,  by  Dr.  Madden  of  Dub 
lin,'  contains  the   first  and  principal  proofs 
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of  (he  deleterious  effects  of  this  vegetable 
upon  mankind  :— "  A  very  extraordinary 
accident  that  fell  out  here  some  months 
ago,  has  discovered  to  us  a  most  danger- 
ous poison,  which  was  never  before  known 
to  be  so,  though  it  has  been  in  frequent 
use  among  us.  The  thing  I  mean  is  a  sim- 
ple water,  distilled  from  the  leaves  of  the 
tauro-cerasus ;  the  water  is  at  first  milky, 
but  the  oil  which  comes  over  being, 
in  a  good  measure,  separated  from  the 
phlegm,  by  passing  it  through  a  ilannel 
bag,  it  becomes  as  clear  as  common 
tvater.  It  has  the  smell  of  bitter  al- 
monds, or  peach-kernel,  and  has  been 
for  many  years  in  frequent  use  among  our 
housewives  and  cooks,  to  give  that  agree- 
able flavour  to  their  creams  and  puddings. 
It  has  also  been  much  in  use  among  our 
drinkers  of  drams ;  and  the  proportion 
they  generally  use  it  in  has  been  one  part 
of  laurel-water  to  four  of  brandy.  IS'or  has 
this  practice,  however  frequent,  ever  been 
attended  with  any  apparent  ill  conse- 
quences, till  some  time  in  the  month  of 
September,  1728,  when  it  happened  that 
one  Martha  Boyse,  a  servant,  who  lived 
ivith  a  person  who  sold  great  quantities  of 
this  water,  got  a  bottle  of  it,  from  her  mis- 
tress, and  gave  it  to  her  mother.  Ann 
Boyse  made  a  present  of  it  to  Frances 
Eaton,  her  sister,  who  was  a  shopkeeper  in 
town,  and  who,  she  thought,  might  oblige 
her  customers  with  it.  Accordingly,  in  a 
few  days,  6he  gave  about  two  ounces  to  a 
woman  called  Mary  Whaley.  who  drank 
about  two-thirds  of  what  was  filled  out,  and 
went  aWay.  Frances  Eaton  drank  the  rest. 
In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  Mary  Wha- 
ley had  drank  the  water,  (as  I  am  in- 
formed,) she  complained  of  a  violent  dis- 
order in  her  stomach,  soon  after  lost  her 
speech,  and  died  in  about  an  hour,  without 
vomiting  or  purging,  or  any  convulsion. 
The  shopkeeper,  F.  Eaton,  sent  word  to 
her  sister,  Ann  Boyse,  of  what  had  hap- 
pened, who  came  to  her  upon  the  message, 
and  affirmed  that  it  was  not  possible  the 
cordial  (as  she  called  it)  could  have  occa- 
sioned the  death  of  the  woman  ;  and,  to 
convince  her  of  it,  she  filled  out  about 
three  ounces  and  drank  it.  She  continued 
talking  with  F.  Eaton  about  two  minutes 
longer,  and  was  so  earnest  to  persuade  her 
of  the  liquor's  being  inoffensive,  that  she 
drank  about  two  spoonsful  more,  but  was 
hardly  well  sealed  in  her  chair  when  she 
died  without  the  least  groan  or  convulsion. 
Frances  b^aton.  who,  as  before  observed, 
had  drank  somewhat  more  than  a  spoonful, 
found  no  disorder  in  her  stomach,  or  else- 
where; but  to  prevent  any  ill  consequences, 
she  took  a  vomit  immediately,  and  has 
been  well  ever  since." — Dr.  Madden  men- 
tions auother  case,  of  a  gentleman  at  Kil- 
kennv,    who    mistook    a    bottle  of  laurel- 
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water  for  a  bottle  of  ptisan.  What  quantity 
he  drank  is  uncertain,  but  he  died  in  a  few 
minutes,  complaining  of  a  violent  disorder 
in  the  stomach.  In  addition  to  this,  we 
may  refer  to  the  unfortunate  case  of  Sir 
Theodosius  Boughton,  whose  death,  in 
1780,  an  English  jury  declared  to  be  oc- 
casioned by  this  poison.  In  this  case,  the 
active  principle  of  the  lauro-cerasus,  was 
concentrated  by  repeated  distillations,  and 
given  to  the  quantity  of  one  ounce;  the 
suddenly  fatal  effects  of  which  must  he 
still  in  the  recollection  of  the  public.  To 
brute  animals  this  poison  is  almost  instan- 
taneously mortal,  as  amply  appears  by  the 
experiments  of  Madden.  Mortimer,  IS'i- 
cholls,  Fontana,  Langrish,  Vater,  and 
others.  The  experiments  conducted  by 
these  gentlemen, show  that  the  laurel-water 
is  destructive  to  animal  life,  not  only  when 
taken  into  the  stomach,  but  also  on  being 
injected  into  the  intestines,  or  applied  ex- 
ternally to  different  organs  of  the  body.  It 
is  remarked  by  Abbe  Fontana,  tha't  this 
poison,  even  "when  applied  in  a  very  small 
quantity  to  the  eyes,  or  to  the  inner  part 
of  the  mouth,  without  touching  the  ceso- 
phagus,  or  being  carried  into  the  stomach, 
is  capable  of  killing  an  animal  in  a  few- 
minutes:  whilst,  applied  in  a  much  greater 
quantity  to  wounds,  it  has  so  little  activity, 
that  the  weakest  animals,  such  as  pigeons, 
resist  its  action." 

The  most  volatile  is  the  most  active  part 
of  the  lauro-cerasus;  and  if  we  judge  from 
its  sensible  qualifies,  an  analogous  princi- 
ple seems  to  pervade  many  other  vegetable 
substances,  especially  the  kernels  of  drupa- 
ceous fruits  ;  and  in  various  species  of  the 
amygdalus,  this  sapid  principle  extends  to 
the  flowers  and  leaves.  It  is  of  importance 
to  notice,  that  this  is  much  less  powerful  in 
its  action  upon  human  subjects  than  upon 
dogs,  rabbits,  pigeons,  and  reptiles.  To 
poison  man,  the  essential  oil  of  the  lauro- 
cerasus  must  be  separated  by  distillation, 
as  in  the  spirituous  or  common  laurel  water: 
and  unless  this  is  strongly  imbued  with  the 
oil,  or  given  in  a  large  dose,  it  proves  inno- 
cent. Dr.  Cullen  observes,  that  the  seda- 
tive power  of  the  lauro-cerasus  acts  upon 
the  nervous  system  in  a  different  manner 
from  opium  and  other  narcotic  substances, 
whose  primary  action  is  upon  the  animal 
functions;  for  the  lauro-cerasus  does  not 
occasion  sleep,  nor  does  it  produce  local 
inflammation,  but  seems  to  act  directly 
upon  the  vital  powers.  Abb6  Fontana 
supposes  that  this  poison  destroys  animal 
life,  by  exerting  its  effects  upon  the  blood ; 
but  the  experiments  and  observations  from 
which  he  draws  his  opinion,  are  evidently 
inconclusive.  It  may  also  be  remarked, 
lhat  many  of  the  Abbe's  experiments  con- 
tradict each  other.  Thus,  it  appears  from 
the  citation  given  above,  that  the  poison  of 
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,1,1s  vegetable,  when  applied  to  wounds, 
does  not  prove  fatal ;  but  future  experiments 
Jed  the  Abbe  to  assert  that  the  oil  of  the 
lauro-cerasus,"  whether  given  internally,  or 
applied  to  the  wounds  of  animals,  is  one  01 
the  most  terribleand  deadly  poisons  known. 
Though  this  vegetable  seems  to  have  esca- 
ped the  notice  ot  Stoerck,  yet  it  is  not  w.th- 
out  advocates  for  its  medical  use.  Linnaeus 
informs  us,  that  in  Switzerland  it  is  com- 
monly and  successfully  used  in  pulmonary 
complaints.  Langrish  mentions  itsethcacy 
in  agues  ;  and  as  Bergins  found  bitter  al- 
monds to  have  this  effect,  we  may,  by  ana- 
logy, conclude  that  this  power  ot  the  lauro- 
rerasus  is  well  established.  Baylies  found 
that  it  possessed  a  remarkable  power  ot  di- 
lating the  blood,  and  from  experience,  re- 
commended it  in  all  cases  of  disease  supposed 
to  proceed  from  too  dense  a  state  ot  that 
fluid;  adducing  particular  instances  ot  its 
efficacy  in  rheumatism,  asthmas,  and  scir- 
rhous afFcelions.  Nor  does  this  author  seem, 
to  have  been  much  afraid  of  the  deleterious 
quality  of  lauro-cerasus,  as  he  directs  a 
pound  of  its  leaves  to  be  macerated  in  a  pint 
of  water,  of  which  he  gives  from  thirty  to 
sixty  drops  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Pru'nus  pa'ols.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  wild  cluster,  or  bird  cherry-tree.  Va- 
duz. The  bark  and  berries  of  this  shrub  are 
used  medicinally.  The  former,  when  taken 
from  the  tree,  has  a  fragrant  smell,  and  a 
bitter,  subastringenl  taste,  somewhat  similar 
to  that  of  bitter  almonds.  Made  into  a  de- 
coction, it  cures  intermittents,  and  it  has 
been  recommended  in  the  cure  of  several 
forms  of  syphilis.  The  latter  are  said  to 
cure  the  dysentery. 

Pbu'nus  shino'sa.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  sloe-tree.  Prunus  sykestris.  Primus 
pedunculis  colilariis,fidiis  lanceolatis,  glabns, 
rami's  spinosis  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  some- 
times employed  in  gargles,  to  tumefactions 
of  the  tonsils  and  uvula,  and  from  its  ad- 
stringent  taste  was  formerly  much  used  in 
hemorrhages,  &.c. 

PRURIGO.  (From  prurio,  to  itch.)  Pru- 
ritus. Scabies.  Psora.  Dana.  Libido. 
Pavur.  The  prurigo  is  a  genus  of  disease  in 
the  order  papulous  eruptions  of  Dr.  Willan's 
cutaneous  diseases.  As  it  arises  from  dif- 
ferent causes,  or  at  different  periods  of  life, 
and  exhibits  some  varieties  in  its  form,  he 
describes  it  under  the  titles  of  prurigo  mitis, 
prurigo  formicans,  and  prurigo  senilis. 
In  these  the  whole  surtace  of  the  skin  is 
usually  airected  ;  but  there  are  likewise 
many  cases  of  local  prurigo,  which  will  be 
afterward  noticed  according  to  their  respec- 
tive situations. 

1.  The  prurigo  mitis  originates  without 
any  previous  indisposition,  generally  in 
spring,  or  the  beginning  of  summer.  It 
is  characterized  by  soft  and  smooth  eleva- 
tions of  the  cuticle",  somewhat  larger  than 
the  papulffl  of  the  lichen,  from  which  they 
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also  differ  by  retaining  the  usual  colour  of 
the  skin;  for  they  seldom  appear  red,  or 
much  inflamed,  except  from  violent  fric- 
tion. They  are  not,  as  in  the  other  case, 
accompanied  with  tingling,  but  with  a 
sense  of  itching  almost  incessant.  This  is. 
however,  frit  more  particularly  on  un- 
dressing, and  often  prevents  rest  for  some 
hours  after  getting  into  a  bed.  When  the 
tops  of  the  papula.1  are  removed  by  rubbing 
or  scratching,  a  clear  fluid  oozes  out  from 
them,  and  gradually  concretes  into  thin 
black  scVos. 

This  species  of  prurigo  mostly  affects 
young  persons,  anil  its  cause  may,  I  think, 
says  Dr.  Willan,  in  general  be  referred  to 
sordes  collected  on  the  skin,  producing 
some  degree  of  irritation,  and  also  prevent- 
ing the  free  discharge  of  the  cutaneous  ex- 
halation ;  the  bad  consequences  of  which 
must  necessarily  be  felt  at  that  season  of 
the  year  when  perspiration  is  most  co- 
pious. Those  who  have  originally  a  de- 
licate or  irritable  skin,  must  likewise,  in 
the  same  circumstances,  be  the  greatest  suf- 
ferers. 

I  he  eruption  extends  to  the  arms,  breast, 
back  and  thighs,  and  often  continues  du- 
ring two  or  three  months  of  the  summer, 
if  not  relieved  by  proper  treatment.  When 
persons  affected  with  it  neglect  washing  the 
skin,  or  are  uncleanly  in  their  apparel,  t lie 
eruption  grows  more  inveterate,  and  at 
length,  changing  its  form,  often  terminate 
in  the  itch.  Pustules  arise  among  the  pa- 
pulae, some  tilled  with  lymph,  others  with 
pus.  The  acarus  seabiei  begins  to  breed  in 
the  furrows  of  the  cuticle,  and  the  disorder 
becomes  contagious. 

2.  The  Prurigo  formicans  is  a  much 
more  obstinate  and  troublesome  disease 
than  the  foregoing.  It  usually  affects  per 
sons  of  adult  age,  commencing  at  aJl  sea- 
sons of  the  year  indifferently  ;  and  its  dura- 
tion is  from  four  months  to  two  or  three 
years,  with  occasional  short  intermissions. 
The  papulae  are  sometimes  larger,  some- 
times more  obscure  than  in  the  preceding 
species;  but  are,  under  every  form,  attend- 
ed with  an  incessant,  almost  intolerable 
itching.  They  are  diffused  over  the  whole 
body,  except  the  face,  feet,  and  palms  of 
the  hands  ;  they  appear,  however,  in 
greatest  number  on  those  parts  which,  from 
the  ordinary  mode  of  dress,  are  subjected 
to  tight  ligatures  ;  as  about  the  neck,  loins, 
and  thighs. 

The  itching  is  complicated  with  other 
sensations,  which  are  variously  described 
by  patients.  They  sometimes  feel  as  if 
small  insects  were  creeping  on  the  skin  ; 
sometimes  as  if  stung  all  over  by  ants  ; 
sometimes  as  if  hot  needles  were  piercing 
the  skin  ip  divers  places.  On  standing 
before  a  fire,  or  undressing,  and  more 
particularly  on  getting  into  bed,  these  sen- 
scions,  become' most  violent,  and  usually 
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preclude  all   rest  during  the  greater  part 
of    the    night.       The    prurigo     fori.iioans 
is  by    most   practitioners    deemed    conta- 
gious, and  confounded  with    the    itch.     In 
endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  justness  of 
this  opinion,  Dr.   WiHan   has  been    led   to 
make  the  following  remarks  :    1.  The  erup- 
tion is,  for  the  most   part,  connected   with 
internal  disorder,    and    arises    where    no 
source  of  infection  can  be  traced.     2.  Per- 
sons affected  may  Ifave  constant  intercourse 
with  several  others,  and  yet  never  commu- 
nicate the  disease  to  any  of  them      3.  Seve- 
ral persons  of  one  family  may  have  the  pru- 
rigo formicans  about  the  same  time  ;  but  lie 
thinks   this    should    be    referred    rather    to 
a  common  predisposition  than  to  contagion, 
having  observed  that  individuals  of  a  family 
are  often  so  affected  at  certain   seasons  of 
the   year,  even  when  they  reside  at  a  dis- 
tance from  each  other. 

Although  the  prurigo  formicans  is  never,, 
like  the  former  species,  converted  into  the 
itch,  yet  it  does  occasionally  terminate  in  a 
pustular  disease,  not  contagious. 

3.  Prurigo  senilis.  This  affection  does 
not  differ  much  in  its  symptoms  and  exter- 
nal appearances  from  the  prurigo  formi- 
cans; but  has  been  thought  by  medical 
writers  to  merit  a  distinct  consideration, 
on  account  of  its  peculiar  inveteracy.  The 
prurigo  is  perhaps  aggravated,  or  be- 
comes more  permanent  in  old  age  from 
the  dry,  condensed  state  of  the  skin  and 
cuticle  which  often  takes  place  at  thai 
period.  Those  who  are  affected  with  it 
in  a  high  degree  have  little  more  comfort 
to  expect  during  life,  being  incessantly  tor- 
mented with  a  violent  and  universal  iteh- 
iug.  The  state  of  the  skin  in  the  prurigo 
senilis  h  favourable  to  the  production  of 
an  insect,  the  pediculus  humanus,  more 
especially  to  the  variety  of  it  usually  termed 
body-lice. 

These  insects,  it  is  well  known,  are 
bred  abundantly  among  the  inhabitants  of 
sordid  duellings,  of  jails,  workhouses,  i.e. 
and  in  such  situations  prey  upon  persons 
of  all  ages  indiscriminately.  But  in  the 
prurigo  senilis  they  arise,  notwithstanding 
every  attention  to  clean liues,s  or  regimen, 
and  multiply  so  raj  .'idly  that  the  patient 
endures  extreme  distress,  from  their  per- 
petual irritation.  The  nits  or  eggs  are 
deposited  on  the  small  hairs  of  tin;  skin, 
ij.ud  the  pediculi  an;  only  found  on  the  skin, 
or  on  the  linen,  not  under  the  cuticle,  as 
some  authors  have  represented.  In  con- 
nexion with  the  foregoing  series  of  com- 
plaints, Dr.  Willati  mentions  some  pruri- 
ginous  affections  which  are  merely  local. 
He  confines  his  observations  to  (he  most 
troublesome  of  these,  seated  in  the  podex, 
prapulium,  urethra,  pubes,  scrotum,  and 
pudendum  rnuliebre.  itching  of  the  nos- 
Jrils,  eyelids:  lips,  or  of  the  external 
far,  being  generally  symptomatic  of  other 
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is,  do  not  require  a  particular  c. 
deration. 

1.  Prurigo  podicis.  Ascarides  in  the 
rectum  excite  a  frequent  itching  r,nd  irri- 
tation about  the  sphincter  ani,  which 
ceases  when  the  cause  is  removed  by  pro- 
per medicines.  A  similar  complaint  often 
arises,  independently  of  worms,  hemor- 
rhoidal tumours,  or  other  obvious  causes 
which  is  mostly  found  to  affect  persons 
engaged  in  sedentary  occupations;  and 
may  be  referred  to  a  morbid  state  of  secre- 
tion in  the  parts,  founded,  perhaps,  on  a 
diminution  of  constitutional  vigour.  The 
itching  is  not  always  accompanied  with  an 
appearance  of  papula;  or  tubercles;  it  is 
little  troublesome  during  the  daytime,  but 
returns  every  night  soon  after  getting  into 
bed,  and  precludes  rest  for  several  hours. 
The  complaint  continues  in  this  form  durin" 
three  or  four  months,  and  has  then  an  inter- 
mission; till  it  is  produced  again  by  hot  wea- 
ther, fatigue,  watching,  or  some  irregula- 
rity in  diet.  The  same  disease  occurs  at 
the  decline  of  life,  under  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances. 

Women,  after  the  cessation  of  the  cala- 
menia,  are  liable  to  be  affected  with  this 
species  of  prurigo,  more  especially  in  sum- 
mer or  autumn.  The  skin  between  the 
nates  is  rough  and  papulated,  sometimes 
scaly,  and  a  little  humour  is  discharged  by 
violent  friction.  Along  with  this  com- 
plaint, there  is  often  an  eruption  of  itching 
papula-  on  the  neck,  breast,  and  back; 
a  swelling  and  inflammation  of  one  or  both 
ears,  and  a  discharge  of  matter  from  be- 
hind them,  and  from  the  external  meatus 
audilorius.  The  prurigo  podicis  some- 
times occurs  as  ;,  symptom  of  the  lues  vene- 
rea. 

2.  The  prurigo  praputH  is  owing  to  an  al- 
tered stale  of  secretion  on  the  glans  penis, 
and  inner  surface  of  the  praeputium.  During 
the  heat  of  summer  there-is  also,  in  some 
persons!,  an  unusual  discharge  of  mucus, 
w  iiich  becomes  acrimonious,  and  produces 
a  troublesome  itching,  and  often  an  excoria- 
tion of  these  parts.  Washing  of  them  with 
water,  or  soap  and  water,  employed  from 
time  to  time,  relieves  the  complaint,  and 
should  indeed  b«  practised  as  an  ordinary 
point  o£  cleanliness,  where  no  inconvenience 
is  immediately  felt.     If  the  fluid  be  sect 

in  too  large  a  quantity,  that  excess  ma 
restrained  by  washes  made  with  the  liquor 
plumb!  snbucetatis,  or  by  applying  the  un- 
guentum  pl'umbi  superacelatis. 

3.  Prurigo  urethralis  A  very  trouble- 
some itching  sometimes  takes  place  at  the 
extremity  of  the  urethra  in  females,  without 
any  manifest  cause  It  occurs  as  well  in 
young  women  as  in  those  who  are  of  an  ad- 
vanced age.  On  examination  no  stricture 
nor  tumour  has  been  found  along  the  course 
of  the  urethra.  Probably,  however,  the 
itehins;  may  be  occasioned  by  a  morbid  state 
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oi  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  being  in  some 
instances  connected  with  pain  and  difficulty 
of  making  water. 

An  itching  at  the  extremity  of  the  urethra 
in  men  is  produced  by  calculi,  and  by  some 
diseases  of  tlit:  bladder.  In  cases  of  stric 
ture  an  itching  is  also  felt,  but  near  the 
place  where  the  stricture  ii  situated.  Ano- 
ther cause  of  it  is  small  broken  hairs,  which 
are  sometimes  drawn  in  from  the  pubes,  be- 
tween the  prsputium  and  glans,  and  which 
afterward  becoming  fixed  in  the  entrance  of 
the  urethra,  occasion  an  itching,  or  slight 
stinging,  particularly  on  motion  Mr.  J. 
Pearson,  surgeon  of  the  Lock  Hospital,  has 
seen  five  cases  of  this  kind,  and  gave  imme- 
diate relief  by  extracting  the  small  hair  from 
the  urethra. 

4.  Prurigo  pubis.  Itching  papula?  often 
arise  on  the  pubes,  and  become  extremely 
sore  if  their  tops  are  removed  by  scratching. 
They  are  occasioned  sometimes  by  •neglect 
of  cleanliness,  but  more  commonly  by  a 
species  of  pediculus,  which  perforates  the 
cuticle,  and  thus  derives  its  nourishment, 
remaining  fixed  in  the  same  situation.  Thrse 
insects  arc  termed  by  Liniueus,  &.<:.  pedi- 
culi  pubis  ;  they  do  not,  however,  affect  the 
pubes  only,  but  often  adhere  to  the  eye- 
brows, eyelids,  and  axillae.  They  are  often 
found,  also,  on  the  breast,  abdomen,  thighs, 
and  legs,  in  persons  of  the  sanguine  tem- 
perament, who  have  those  parts  covered  with 
strong  hairs.  It  is  remarkable  that  they 
seldom  or  never  fix  upon  the  hairy  scalp. 
The  great  irritation  produced  by  them  on 
the  skin,  solicits  constantly  scratching,  by 
which  they  are  torn  from  their  attachments  : 
and  painful  tubercles  arise  at  the  places 
where  they  had  adhered  When  the  pedi- 
culi  are  diffused  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  surface  of  the  body,  the  patient's  linen 
often  appears  as  if  sprinkled  with  drops  of 
blood. 

5.  Prurigo  scroti.  The  scrotum  is  affect- 
ed with  a  troublesome  and  constant  itching 
from  ascarides  within  the  rectum,  from  dic- 
tion by  violent  exercise  in  hot  weather,  and 
very  usually  from  (he  pediculi  pubis.  Ano- 
ther and  more  important  form  of  the  com- 
plaint appears  in  old  men,  sometimes  con- 
nected with  the  prurigo  podicis,  and  refer- 
able to  a  morbid  slate  of  the  skin,  or  super- 
ficial glands  of  the  part.  The  scrotum,  in 
this  case  assumes  a  brown  colour,  often  also 
becoming  thick,  scaly,  and  wrinkled.  The 
itching  extends  to  the  skin  covering  the  pe- 
nis, more  especially  along  the  course  of  the 
urethra  ;  and  has  little  respite,  either  by  day 
or  night 

<i.  !  he  Prurigo  pndtndi  muliebris  is  some- 
what analogous  t.  thi  prurigo  scroti  in  men. 
It  is  often  a  symptomatic  complaint  in  the 
lichen  and  lepra  ;  it  likewise  originates  from 
ascarides  irritaliugthe  rectum, a:ul  is, in  some 
enses,  connected  with  adischarge  of  the  fluor 


A  similar  affection  arises  in  consequence 
of  the  change  of  state  in  the  genital  organs 
at  the  time  of  puberty  attended  with  a  series 
of  most  distressing  sensations  Dr.  W'illan 
confines  his  attention  to  one  case  of  the  dis- 
order which  maybe  considered  as  idiopathic, 
and  which  usually  affects  women  soon  after 
the  cessation  of  the  catamenia.  It  chielly 
occurs  in  those  who  are  of  the  phlegmatic 
temperament  and  inclined  to  corpulency, 
Its  seat  is  the  labia  pudendi,  and  entrance 
to  the  vagina.  It  is  often  accompanied 
with  an  appearance  of  tension  or  fulness 
of  those  parts,  and  sometimes  with  inflam- 
ed itching  papula;  on  the  labia  and  mons 
veneris.  The  distress  arising  from  a  strong 
and  almost  perpetual  itching  in  the  above 
situation,  may  be  easily  imagined.  In  or- 
der to  allay  it  in  some  degree,  the  sufferers 
have  fivquent  recourse  to  friction,  and  to 
cooling  applications  :  m  hence  they  are  ne- 
cessitated to  forego  the  enjoyment  of  society. 
An  excitement  of  venereal  sensations  also 
takes  place  from  the  constant  direction  of 
the  mind  lo  the  parts  affected,  as  well  as 
from  the  means  employed  to  procure  allevi- 
ation The  complicated  distress  thus  aris- 
ing, renders  existence  almost  insupportable, 
and  often  produces  a  state  of  mind  bordering 
on  pbrensy. 

Deep  ulcerations  of  the  parts  seldom 
take  place  in  the  prurigo  pudendi  ;  hut 
the  appearance  of  aphthae  on  the  labia  and 
nymphac,  is  by  no  means  unusual  From 
intercourse  with  females  under  these  cir- 
cumstances men  are  liable  to  be  affected 
with  aphthous  ulceiations  on  the  glans,  and 
inside  of  the  praeputhim,  which  prove  trou- 
blesome for  a  length  of  time,  and  often  ex- 
cite an  alarm,  being  mistaken  for  chancres. 
Women,  after  the  fourth  month  of  their 
pregnancy  often  suffer  greatly  from  the 
prurigo  pudendi,  attended  with  aphtha'. 
These,  in  a  few  cases,  have  been  suc- 
ceeded by  extensive  ulcerations,  which 
destroyed  the  uymphae,  and  produced  a 
fatal  hectic :  such  instances,  are,  however, 
extremely  rare.  The  complaint  has,  in 
general,  some  intervals  or  remissions  ;  and 
the  aphtha*  usually  disappear  soon  after  de- 
livery,  whether  at  the  full  time,  or  by  a  mis- 
carriage. 

PRURITUS.  (From  prurio,  to  itch.)  See 
Prurigo. 

PKUSSl  \TES  Salts  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  prussic  acid,  or  colouring  matter  of 
Prussian  blue  with  different  bases  ;  thus,, 
pnissiiilc  of  potash,  be 

PUUSSlC  ACID  An  acid  obtained  from 
Prussian  blue,  in  which  it  is  coml  ii  d  with 
oxyde  of  iron.  Its  compounds  with  bases 
are  termed  Prussiates. 

Psaixoi'des.  (From  -\.ahKoc,  a  stringed 
instrument,  and  ttaos,  a  likeness  ;  because  it 
appears  as  if  stringed  like  a  dulcimer.)  Ap- 
plied by  the  ancients  to  the  inner  surface  of 
the  fornix  of  the  brain. 
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PSALTE  RIUM.  (A  harp  ;  because  it  is 
marked  with  lines  that  give  it  the  appear- 
ance of  a  harp.)  Lyra.  The  medullary 
body  that  unites  the  posierior  crura  of  the 
fornix  of  the  brain. 

Psammi'smus.  (From  4(ty*«!ic,  sand.)  An 
application  of  hot  sand  to  any  part  of  the 
body. 

Psammo'des.  (From  4«i«A">«»  sand.)  Ap- 
plied to  urine  which  depositee  a  sandy  sedi- 
ment. 

P^ELLl'SMUS.  (From  4*\A<f»,  to  have 
a  hesitation  of  speech.)  Psdlons.  Defect 
of  speech.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  Class 
Locates,  and  Order  Dyscintsim.  of  Cullen. 

Pseli.o'tis.     sec  Psellismus. 

P-EUDO.  (4«/eT;,f,  false.)  Spurious; 
prefixed  to  many  substances  which  are  only 
fictitious  imitations;  as  pseudamomum,  a  spu- 
rious kind  of  amomum,  &ic 

Pseuua'corus.     See  Iris  pseudacorus. 

PSEUDOBLE'PSIS  (From  4a/J«.  false, 
and  Gm^k,  sight )  Phanlasma.  Suffusio. 
Imaginary  vision  of  objects.  A  genus  of 
disease  in  the  Class  Loculcs,  and  Order  Dy- 
&tzslh,esi<e,  of  Cullen  ;  characterized  by  de- 
praved sight,  creating  objects,  or  represent- 
ing them  different  from  what  they  arc.  Spe- 
cies : 

1.  Pseudoblepsi.i  imaginaria,  in  which  ob- 
jects are  perceived  that  are  not  present. 

2.  Pseudoblepsis  mutant,  in  which  ob- 
jects that  are  present  appear  somewhat 
changed. 

Pseudofyre'thrum.  See  Achillea  ptar- 
mica. 

PSI'DIUM.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linna;an  system. 

Psi'pium  roMi'FERUM  The  systematic 
name  of  the  apple  guava.  This  plant,  and 
the  pyriferum,  bear  fruits,  the  former  like 
apples,  the  latterlike  pears.  Theapplekind 
is  most  cultivated  in  the  Indies,  on  account 
of  the  pulp  having  a  fine  acid  flavour,  where- 
as the  pear  species  is  sweet,  and  therefore 
not  so  agreeable  in  warm  climates.  Of  the 
inner  pulp  of  either,  the  inhabitants  make 
jellies;  and  of  the  outer  rind  they  make  tarts, 
marmalades,  &c.  The  latter  they  also  stew 
and  eat  with  milk,  and  prefer  them  to  any 
other  stewed  fruits.  I  hey  have  an  astrin- 
gent quality,  which  exists  abo  in  every  part 
of  the  tree,  and  abundantly  in  the  leaf-buds, 
which  are  occasionally  boiled  with  barley 
and  liquorice,  as  an  excellent  drink  against 
diarrhoeas.  A  simple  decoction  of  the  leaves, 
used  as  a  bath,  is  said  to  cure  the  itch,  and 
most  cutaneous  eruptions 

Psi'dium  pyri'ferum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  pear  guava.  See  Psidium  po- 
wiferum. 

Psilo'thra.  (From  4'*sa,>  to  denudate.) 
Applications  to  remove  the  hair. 

Psilo'thrum.  (From  4'*»»» to  depilate  ;) 
so  called  because  it  was  used  to  remove  the 
bair.     The  white  briony 

Psimmy'titium.    (From  -lira,  to  smooth  ; 


so  called  because  of  its  use  as  a  cosmetic 
Cerusse,  or  white  lead. 

PSO'.'E.  (4°*/,  the  loins.)  Alopeces.  Nc- 
frometrm  Natrometeres.  The  name  of  two 
pair  of  muscles  in  the  loins. 

PSO  \S  ABSCESS.     See  Lumbar  absctsi. 

PSO'AS  MA'GNUS.  (From  4<><u,  the 
loins,  because  it  is  situated  in  the  loins.) 
Psoas,  seu  lumbaris  inlerrtui,  of  YVinslow, 
Pre-lumbotroclwnlm,  of  Dumas  This  is 
a  long,  thick,  and  very  considerable  muscle, 
situated  close  to  the  forepart  and  sides  of 
the  lumbar  vertebra'.  It  arises  from  the 
bodies  of  the  last  vertebra  of  the  hack,  and 
of  all  the  lumbar  vertebra;  laterally,  as  well 
as  from  the  anterior  surfaces  of  their  trans- 
verse processes  by  distinct  tendinous  and 
fleshy  slips,  tliat  are  gradually  collected  into 
one  mass,  which  becomes  thickei  as  it  de- 
scends, till  it  reaches  the  Inst  of  the  lumbar 
vertebrae,  where  it  grows  narrower  again, 
and  uniting  its  outer  and  posterior  edge 
(where  it  begins  to  bt  come  tendinous)  with 
the  iliacus  interims,  descends  alone;  with 
that  muscle  under  the  ligamentum  Fallopii, 
and  goes  to  be  inserted  tendinous  at  the 
bottom  of  the  trochanter  minor  of  the  os 
femoris,  and  fleshy  into  the  bone  a  little 
below  that  process.  Between  the  tendon  of 
this  muscle  and  the  ischium,  we  find  a 
considerable  bursa  mucosa.  This  muscle, 
at  its  origin,  has  some  connexion  with  the 
diaphragm,  and  likewise  with  the  quadratns 
lumborum  It  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
flexors  oi  the  thigh  forwards,  and  may  like- 
wise assist  in  turning  it  outwards.  When 
the  inferior  extremity  is  fixed,  it  may  help 
to  bend  the  body  forwards,  and  in  an  erect 
posture,  it  greatly  assists  in  preserving  the 
equilibrium  of  the  trunk  upon  the  upper  part 
ot  the  thigh. 

PSO'AS  PA'RVUS.  Pre-lumbo-pubien, 
of  Dumas.  This  muscle,  which  was  first 
described  by  Riolanus,  is  situated  upon  the 
psoas  magnus,  at  the  anterior  part  of  the 
loins.  The  psoas  parvus  arises  thin  and 
fleshy  from  the  side  of  the  uppermost  ver- 
tebra of  the  loins,  and  sometimes  also  from 
the  lower  edge  of  the  last  vertebra  of  the 
back,  and  from  the  transverse  process  of 
each  of  these  vertebra*;  it  then  extends  over 
part  of  the  psoas  magnus,  a:>d  terminates  in 
a  thin  flat  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into 
thai  part  of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  where  the 
os  pubis  joins  the  ilium.  From  this  tendon 
a  great  number  of  fibres  are  sent  off  which 
form  a  thin  fascia,  that  covers-part  of  the 
psoas  magnus  and  iliacus  interims  and  gra- 
dually loses  itself  on  the  forepart  of  the 
thigh.  In  the  human  body  this  muscle  is 
very  often  wanting ;  but  in  a  dog,  according 
to  Douglas,  it  is  never  deficient.  Riolanus 
was  of  opinion,  that  it  occurs  oftener  in  men 
than  in  women  ;  Winslow  asserts  just  the 
contrary  ;  but  the  truth  seems  to  be,  that  it 
is  as  often  wanting  in  one  sex  as  in  the 
other.     Its  rise  seems  to  be  to  assist  the  psoas 
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magnas  in  bending  the  loins  forward  ;  and 
when  we  are  lying  upon  our  back,  it  may 
help  to  raise  the  peivis. 

Pso'as  si've  lumba'ris  ihte'rnus.  See 
Psoa.1  ma  gnus. 

PSO'RA.  ¥»/>a.  Scabies.  The  itch. 
A  genus  of  disease  in  the  Class,  Locales,  and 
Order  Dialyses,  of  Cullen  :  appearing  first 
on  the  wrists  and  between  the  fingers  in 
small  pustules  with  watery  heads.  It  is 
contagious. 

PSOKI'ASIS.  (From  *•»/>*,  the  itch.) 
The  disease  to  which  Dr  Willan  gives  this 
title  is  characterized  by  a  rough  and  scaly 
state  of  the  cuticle,  sometimes  continuous, 
sometimes  in  separate  patches,  of  various 
sizes,  but  of  an  irregular  figure,  and  for  the 
most  part  accompanied  with  rhagades  or  fis- 
sures of  the  skin.  From  the  lepra  it  may 
be  distinguished,  not  only  by  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  patches,  but  also  by  its  cessation 
and  recurrence  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  by  the  disorder  of  the  constitu- 
tion with  which  it  is  usually  attended.  Dr. 
Willan  gives  the  following  varieties  : 

1.  Psoriaris  guttata.  This  complaint  ap- 
pears in  small,  distinct,  but  irregular  patches 
of  laminated  scales  with  little  or  no  inllam- 
mation  round  them.  The  patches  very  sel- 
dom extend  to  the  size  of  a  sixpence.  They 
have  neither  an  elevated  border,  norlhe  oval 
or  circular  form  by  which  all  the  varieties  of 
lepra  are  distinguished  ;  but  their  circum- 
ference issometimesangular,  and  sometimes 
goes  into  small  serpentine  processes.  The 
scale  formed  upon  each  of  them  is  thin,  and 
may  be  easily  detached,  leaving  a  red,  shining 
base.  The  patches  are  often  distributed  over 
the  greatest  part  of  the  body,  but  more  par- 
ticularly on  the  back  part  of  the  neck,  the 
breasts,  arms,  loins,  thighs,  and  legs.  They 
appear  -also  upon  the  face,  which  rarely 
happens  in  lepra.  In  that  sitaution  they  are 
red  and  more  rough  than  the  adjoining 
cuticle,  but  not  covered  with  scales.  The 
psoriasis  guttata  often  appears  on  children 
in  a  sudden  eruption,  attended  with  a  slight 
disorder  of  the  constitution,  and  spreads 
over  the  body  within  two  or  three  days.  In 
adults  it  commences  with  a  few  sctily  patches 
on  the  extremities,  proceeds  very  gradually, 
and  has  a  longer  duration  than  in  children. 
Its  first  occurrence  is  usually  in  the  spring 
season,  after  violent  pains  in  the  head, 
stomach,  and  limbs.  During  the  summer  it 
disappears  spontaneously,  or  may  be  soon 
removed  t>y  proper  applications,  but  it  is  apt 
to  return  again  early  in  the  ensuing  spring, 
and  continues  so  to  do  for  several  successive 
years.  When  the  scales  have  been  removed, 
and  the  disease  is  about  to  go  off,  the  small 
patches  have  a  shining  appearance,  and  they 
retain  a  dark  red,  intermixed  with  somewhat 
of  a  bluish  colour,  for  many  days,  or  even 
weeks,  before  the  skin  is  restored  to  its  usual 
state.  In  the  venereal  disease  there  is  an 
eruption  which  very  much   resembles  the 


psoriasis  guttata,  the  only  difference  being  a 
slighter  degree  of  scaliness,  and  a  different 
shade  of  colour  in  the  patches,  approaching 
to  a  livid  red,  orvery  dark  rose  colour.  The 
patches  vary  in  their  extent,  from  the  section 
of  a  pea,  to  the  size  of  a  silver  penny,  but 
are  not  exactly  circular.     They  rise  at  first 
very  little,  if  at  all,  above  the  cuticle.     As 
soon,  however,as  the  scales  appear  01;  them., 
they  become  sensibly  elevated  ;  and  some- 
times the  edge  or  circumference  of  the  patch 
is  higher  than  the  little  scales  in  its  centre. 
This  eruption  is  usually  seen  upon  the  fore- 
head, breast,  between  the  shoulders,  or  in  the 
inside  of  the  fore  arms,  in  the  groins,  about 
the  inside  of  the  thighs,  and  upon  the  skin 
covering  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen. 
The  syphilitic  psoriasis  guttata  is  attended 
with,  or  soon  followed  by,  an  ulceration  ot' 
the  throat.     It  appears  about  six  or  eight 
weeks  after  a  chancre  has  been  healed  by  an 
ineffectual  course  of  mercury.     A  similar 
appearance  takes  place  at  nearly  the  same 
period,  in  some  cases  where  no  local  symp- 
toms had  been  noticed.    When  a  venereal 
sore  is  in  a  discharging  state,  this  eruption, 
or  other  secondary  sypmtoms,  often  appear 
much  laterthan  the  period  above  mentioned. 
They  may  also  be  kept  back  three  months, 
or  even  longer,  by  an  inefficient  application 
of  mercury.    If  no  medicines  be  employed, 
the  syphilitic  form  of  the  psoriasis  guttata 
will    proceed    during  several  months,  the 
number  of  the  spots  increasing,  and  their 
bulk  being  somewhat  enlarged,  but  without 
any  other  material  alteration. 

2.  The  Psoriasis  diffusa,  spreads  into  large 
patches  irregularly  circumscribed,  reddish, 
rough,  and  chappy,  with  scales  interspersed. 
It  commences,  in  general,  with  numerous 
minute  asperities,  or  elevations  of  the  cuti- 
cle, more  perceptible  by  the  touch  than  by 
sight.  Upon  these  small  distinct  scales  are 
soon  after  formed,  adhering  by  a  dark  cen- 
tral point,  while  their  edges  may  be  seen 
white  and  detached.  In  the  course  of  two 
or  three  weeks  all  the  intervening  cuticle, 
becomes  rough  and  chappy,  appears  red, 
and  raised,  and  wrinkled,  the  lines  of  the 
skin  sinking  into  deep  furrows.  The  scales 
which  form  amongthem  are  often  slight, and 
repeatedly  exfoliate.  Sometimes,  without 
any  previous  eruption  of  papula:,  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  skin  becomes  dry,  harsh,  cracked, 
reddish,  and  scaly,  as  above  described.  In 
other  casfls,  the  disorder  commences  with 
separate  patches  of  an  uncertain  form  and 
size  some  of  them  being  small,  like  those  hi 
the  psoriasis  guttata,  some  much  larger.  The 
patches  gradually  expand  till  they  become 
confluent,  and  nearly  cover  the  part  or  limb 
affected.  Both  the  psoriasis  guttata  and  diffu- 
sa likewise  occur  as  a  sequel  of  the  lichen 
simplex.  This  transition  takes  place  more 
certainly  after  frequent  returns  of  the  lichen , 
The  parts  most  affected  by  psoriasis  diffusa 
are  the  cheeks,  chin,  upper  eyelWs,  ami  cor- 
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ners  of  the  eyes,  the  temples,  the  external 
ear,  the  neck,  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  lower 
extremities,  and  the  fore-arm,  from  the  el- 
bow to  the  back  of  the  hand,  along  the  supi- 
nator muscle  of  the  radius.  I  he  fingers  are 
sometimes  nearly  surrounded  with  a  loose 
pcaly  incrustation  ;  the  nails  crack  and  exfo- 
liate superficially.  The  scaly  paiches  like- 
wise appear,  though  less  frequently,  on  the 
forehead  and  scalp,  on  the  shoulders,  back, 
and  loins,  on  the  abdomen  and  instep.  This 
disease  occasionally  extends  to  all  the  parts 
above  mentioned  at  the  same  time  ;  but,  in 
general,  it  affects  them  successively,  leaving 
one  place  fre.-,  and  appearing  in  others; 
sometimes  again  returning  to  its  first  situa- 
tion the  psoriasis  ditfu-a  is  attended  with  a 
sensation  of  heat,  and  with  a  very  trouble- 
some itching,  especially  at  night  It  exhibits 
small,  slight,  distinct  scales,  having  less  dis- 
position than  the  lepra  to  form  thick  crusts. 
The  chaps  or  fissures  of  the  skin,  which 
usually  make  a  part  of  this  complaint,  are 
very  sore  and  painful,  but  seldom  discharge 
any  fluid.  When  the  scales  are  removed  by 
frequent  washing,  or  by  the  application  of 
unguents,  the  surface,  though  raised  and 
uneven,  appears  smooth  and  shining  ;  and 
the  deep  furrows  of  the  cuticle  are  lined 
by  a  slight  scaliness.  Should  any  portion  of 
the  diseased  surface  be  forcibly  excoriated, 
there  issues  out  a  thin  lymph  mixed  with 
some  drops  of  blood,  which  slightly  stains 
and  stiffens  the  linen,  but  soon  concretes 
into  a  thin  dry  scab  .  this  is  again  succeeded 
by  a  white  scaliness,  gradually  increasing, 
and  spreading  in  various  directions.  As  the 
complaint  declines,  the  roughness  chaps, 
scales,  &c  disappear,  and  a  new  cuticle  is 
formed,  at  first  red,  dry,  and  shrivelled,  but 
which,  in  two  or  three  weeks,  acquires  the 
propertexture.  The  duration  of  the  psoria- 
sis diffusa  is  from  one  to  four  months.  If, 
in  some  constitutions,  it  does  not  then  dis- 
appear, but  becomes,  to  a  certain  degree, 
permanent, 'here  is,  at  least,  an  aggravation 
or  extension  of  it,  about  the  usual  periods  of 
its  return.  Tn  other  cases,  the  disease,  at 
the  vernal  returns,  differs  much  as  to  its 
extent,  and  also  with  respect  to  the  violence 
of  the  preceding  svmptoms.  The  eruption 
is,  indeed,  often  confined  to  a  <ingle  scaly 
patch,  red,  itching,  and  chapped,  of  a  mo- 
derate size,  bui  irregularly  circumscribed. 
This  solitary  patch  is  sometimes  situated  on 
the  temple,  or  upper  part  of  the  cheek,  fre- 
quently on  the  breast,  the  calf  of  the  leg, 
about  the  wrist,  or  within  and  a  little  below 
the  elbow  joint,  but  especially  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  thigh,  behind,  l!  continues  in 
any  of  these  situations  several  months,  with- 
out much  observable  altera t ion.  The  com- 
plaint denominated  with  us  the  bakers'  itch, 
is  an  appearance  of  psoriasis  diffusa  on  the 
back  of  the  hand,  commencing  with  one  or 
two  small,  rough,  scaly  patches,  and  finally 
extending  from  the  knuckles  to  the  wvH. 


The  rhagades,  or  chaps  and  fissures  of  the 
skin,  are  numerous  about  the  knuckles  and 
ball  of  the  thumb,  and  where  the  back  of  the 
hand  joins  the  wrist  They  are  often  highly 
iiifiimed  and  painful,  but  have  no  discharge 
of  fluid  from  them.  The  back  of  the  hand 
is  a  little  raised  or  tumefied,  and,  at  an  ad- 
vanced period  of  the  disorder,  exhibits  a 
reddish,  flossy  surface,  without  crusts  or 
numerous  scales.  However,  the  deep  fur- 
rows of  the  cuticle  are,  for  the  most  part, 
whitened  i>y  a  slight  scaliness.  This  com- 
plaint is  not  general  among  bakers ;  that  it 
is  only  aggravated  by  their  business,  and 
affects  those  who  are  otherwise  disposed  to 
it,  may  be  collected  from  the  following  cir- 
cumstances: 1.  It  disappears  about  mid- 
summer, and  returns  in  the  cold  weather  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year;  2.  Persons  con- 
stantly engaged  in  the  business,  after  having 
been  once  affected  with  the  eruption,  some- 
times enjoy  a  respite  from  it  for  two  or  three 
years;  3.  When  the  business  is  discontinued, 
the  complaint  does  not  immediately  cease- 
The  grocers'  itch  has  some  affinity  with  the 
bakers'  itch,  or  tetter;  but.  being  usually  a 
pustular  disease  at  its  commencement,  it 
properly  belmgs  to  another  genus.  Washer- 
women, probably  from  the  irritation  of 
soap,  are  liable  to  be  affected  with  a  similar 
scaly  disease  on  the  hands  and  arms,  some- 
times on  the  face  and  neck,  which,  in  par- 
ticular constitutions,  proves  very  trouble- 
some, and  of  long  duration. 

3.  The  Psoriasis  ayrata  is  distributed  in 
narrow  patches  or  stripes,  variously  figured; 
so'neofthem  are  nearly  longitudinal;  some 
circular,or  semicircular  with  vermiform  ap- 
pendages ;  some  are  tortuous,  or  serpen- 
tine ;  others  like  earth-worms  or  leeches  : 
the  furrows  of  the  cuticle  being  deeper  than 
usual,  make  the  resemblance  more  striking, 
by  giving  to  them  an  annulated  appearance. 
There  is  a  separation  of  slight  scales  from 
the  diseased  surfa  e,  but  no  thick  incrusta- 
tions are  formed  The  uniform  disposition 
of  these  patches  is  singular :  I  have  seen  a 
large  circular  one  situated  on  each  breast 
above  the  papilla; ;  and  two  or  three  others 
of  a  serpentine  form,  in  analogous  situations 
along  the  sides  of  the  chest.  The  back  is 
often  variegated  in  like  manner,  with  con- 
voluted letters,  similarly  arranged  on  each 
side  of  the  spine.  They  likewise  appear,  in 
some  cases,  on  the  arms  and  thighs,  inter- 
secting each  other  in  various  directions.  A 
slighter  kind  of  this  complaint  affects  deli- 
cate young  women  and  children  in  small 
scaly  circles  or  rings,  little  discoloured  : 
they  appear  on  the  cheeks,  neck,  or  upper 
part  of  the  breast,  and  are  mostly  confound- 
ed with  the  herpetic,  or  pustular  ring- 
worm. The  psoriasis  gyrata  has  its  remis- 
sions and  returns,  like  Ihe  psoriasis  diffusa; 
it  also  exhibits,  in  some  cases,  patches  of  the 
latter  disorder  on  the  face,  scalp,  or  extre- 
mities, while  the   trunk    of    the;    fcodi 


red  with  the  singular   figures  above 
described. 

4.  Psoriasis  pahnaria.  One  very  obsti- 
nate species  ol  tetter  is  nearly  confined  to 
the  palm  of  the  hand.  It  commences  with 
a  small,  harsh,  or  scaly  patch,  which  gradu- 
ally spreads  over  the  whole  palm,  and  some- 
times appears  in  a  slighter  degree  on  the  in- 
side uf  the  fingers  and  wrist.  The  surface 
feels  rough  from  the  detached  and  raised 
edges  of  the  scaly  lamina? ;  ils  colour  often 
changes  to  brown,  or  black,  as  if  dirty;  yet 
the  most  diligent  washing  produces  no  fa- 
vourable effect.  The  cuticular  furrows  are 
deep,  and  cleft  at  the  bottom  longitudinally, 
in  various  places  so  as  to  bleed  on  stretch- 
ing the  fingers.  A  sensation  of  heat,  pain, 
and  stitfness  in  the  motions  of  the  hand,  at- 
tends this  complaint.  It  is  worst  in  winter 
or  spring,  and  occasionally  disappears  in 
autumn  or  summer,  leaving  a  soft,  dark 
red  cuticle  ;  but  many  persons  are  troubled 
•with  it  for  a  series  of  years,  experiencing 
only  very  slight  remissions.  Every  return 
or  aggravation  of  it  is  preceded  by  an  in- 
crease of  heat  and  dryness,  with  intolerable 
itching.  bhoemakcrs  have  the  psoriasis 
palmaria  locally,  from  the  irritation  of  .the 
wax  they  so  constantly  employ.  ,  In  bra- 
z  iers,  tinmen,  silversmiths,  &c.  the  com- 
plaint seems  to  be  produced  by  handling 
cold  metals.  A  long  predisposition  to  it 
from  a  weak,  languid,  hectical  state  of  the 
constitution  may  give  effect  to  different  oc- 
casional causes.  Dr.  Willan  has  oberved 
it  in  women  after  lying-in  ;  in  some  persons 
it  is  connected  or  alternates  with  arthritic 
complaints  When  the  palms  of  the  hands 
are  affected  as  above  slated,  a  similar  ap- 
pearance often  takes  place  on  the  soles  of 
the  feet;  but  with  the  exception  of  rhaghades 
or  fissures,  which  seem  less  liable  to  form 
there,  the  feet  be:ng  usually  kept  warm  and 
covered.  Sometimes,  also,  the  psoriasis 
palmaria  is  attended  with  a  thickness  of  the 
praeputium,  with  scaliness  and  painful 
cracks.  These  symptoms  at  last  produce  a 
phimosis,  and  render  connubial  intercourse 
difficult  or  impracticable  ;  so  great,  in  some 
cases,  is  the  obstinacy  of  (hem,  that  reme- 
dies are  of  no  avail,  and  the  patient  can  only 
be  relieved  by  circumcision.  This  affection 
of  the  praeputium  is  not  exactly  similar  to 
any  venereal  appearance,  but  rhagades  or 
fissures,  and  indurated  patches  within  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  take  place  in  syphilis,  and 
somewhat  resemble  the  psoriasis  palmaria. 
The  venereal  patches  are,  however,  distinct, 
white,  and  elevated,  having  nearly  the  con- 
sistence of  a  soft  corn.  From  the  rh«gades 
there  is  a  slight  discharge,  very  offensive  to 
the  smell.  The  soles  of  the  feet  are  like- 
wise, in  this  case,  affected  with  the  patches, 
not  with  rhagades.  When  the  disease  yields 
to  the  operation  of  mercury,  the  indurated 
portions  of  cuticle  separate,  and  a  smooth 
uticle  i~  found  formed  underneath. 
an 


The  fingers  and  toes  are  not  affected  with 
the  patches,  &c.  in  venereal  cases. 

5.  Psoriasis  labialis.  The  psoriasis  some- 
times affects  the  prolabium  without  appear- 
ing on  any  other  part  of  the  body.  Us 
characteristics  are,  as  usual,  scaliness,  inter- 
mixed with  chaps  and  fissures  of  the  skin. 
The  scales  are  of  a  considerable  magnitude, 
so  that  their  edges  are  often  loose,  while  the 
central  points  are  attached,  a  new  cuticle 
Gradually  forms  beneath  the  scales,  but  is 
not  durable.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours 
it  becomes  dry,  shrivelled,  and  broken  ; 
and  while  it  exfoliates,  gives  way  to  ano- 
ther layer  of  tender  cuticle,  which  soon,  m 
like  manner,  perishes.  These  appearances 
should  be  distinguished  from  the  light  chaps 
and  roughness  of  the  lips  produced  by  very 
cold  or  frosty  weather,  but  easily  removed. 
The  psoriasis  labialis  may  be  a  little  aggra- 
vated by  frost  or  sharp  winds,  yet  it  receives 
no  material  alleviation  from  an  opposite 
temperature.  It  is  not,  indeed,  con.i  ed 
within  any  certain  limit,  or  period  of  dura- 
tion, having,  in  several  instances,  been  pro- 
tracted through  all  the  seasons.  The  under 
lip  is  always  more  affected  than  the  upper  ; 
and  the  disease  takes  place  more  especially 
in  those  persons  whose  lips  are  full  and 
prominent. 

6.  Psoriasis  scrotalis.  The  skin  of  the 
scrotum  may  be  affected  in  the  psoriasis 
diffusa  like  other  parts  of  the  surface  of  the 
body;  but  sometimes  a  roughness  and  sca- 
liness of  the  scrotum  appears  as  an  inde- 
pendent complaint  attended  with  much 
heat,  itching,  tension,  and  redness.  The 
above  symptoms  were  succeeded  by  a  hard, 
thickened,  brittle  texture  of  the  skin,  and 
by  painful  chaps  or  excoriations,  which  are 
not  easy  to  be  healed.  This  complaint  is 
sometimes  produced  under  the  same  circum- 
stances as  the  prurigo  scroti,  and  appears 
to  be  in  some  cases  a  sequel  of  it.  A  spe- 
cies of  the  psoriasis  scrotalis  likewise  occurs 
in  the  lues  venerea,  but  merits  no  particular 
attention,  being  always  combined  with 
other  secondary  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

7.  Psoriusis  infantilis.  Infants  between 
the  ages  of  two  months  and  two  years,  are 
occasionally  subject  to  the  dry  tetter.  Irre- 
gular, scaly  patches,  of  various  sizes,  appear 
on  the  cheeks,  chin,  breast,  back,  nates,  and 
thighs.  They  are  sometimes  red,  and  a 
little  rough,  or  elevated  ;  sometimes  exco 
liated,  then  again  covered  with  a  thin  in- 
crustation ;  and  lastly  intersected  by  chaps 
or  fissures,  lhe  general  appearances  nearly 
coincide  with  those  of  the  psoriasis  diffusa  ; 
but  there  are  several  peculiarities  in  the  tet- 
ters ol  infants  which  require  a  distinct  con- 
sideration. 

3.  The  Psoriasis  inveterate  is  character- 
ized by  an  almost  universal  scaliness,  with  a 
harsh,  dry,  and  thickened  state  of  the  skin. 
It  commences  from  a  few  irregular,  though 
distinct  patches  on  the  extremities,    Other- 
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appear  afterward  on  different  parts,  and, 
becoming  confluent,  spread  at  length  over 
all  the  surface  of  the  body,  except  a  part 
of  the  face,  or  sometimes  the  palms  of  the 
bands,  and  soles  of  the  feet.  The  skin  is 
red,  deeply  furrowed,  or  wrinkled,  stift  atid 
rigid,  so  as  somewhat  to  impede  the  motion 
ot  the  muscles,  and  of  the  joints.  So  quick, 
likewise,  is  the  production  and  separation 
of  scales,  that  large  quantities  of  them  are 
found  in  the  bed  on  which  a  person  affected 
With  the  disease  has  slept.  They  fall  off  in 
the  same  proportion  by  day,  and  being  con- 
fined within  the  linen,  excite  a  troublesome 
and  perpetual  itching. 

Pso'kica.  (From  4a?*>  l'ie  itc»-)  Me- 
dicines to  cure  the  itch. 

PSOROPHTHALMIA.  (From  4»/>a, 
the  itch,  and  opBaK/uo;,  an  eye.)  An  in- 
flammation of  the  eyelids,  attended  with 
ulcerations,  which  itch  very  much.  By 
psorophthalmy  Mr.  Ware  means  a  case,  in 
which  the  inflammaiion  of  the  eyelids  is 
attended  with  an  ulceration  of  their  edges, 
upon  which  a  glutinous  matter  lodges,  and 
becomes  hard,  so  that  in  sleep,  when  they 
have  been  long  in  contact,  they  become  so 
adherent,  that  they  cannot  be  separated 
without  pain.  The  proximate  cause  is  an 
acrimony  deposited  in  the  glands  of  the  eye- 
li  Is.  The  species  of  the  psorophthalmia 
are, 

1.  Psorophthalmia  cruslosa,  which  forms 
dry  or  humid  crusts  in  the  margins  of  the 
eyelids. 

2.  Psorophthalmia  herpetica,  in  which 
small  papula;,  itching  extremely,  and  termi- 
nating in  scurf,  are  observed. 

Psychago'gica.  (From  -Ivy?,  the  mind, 
and  a.yu,  to  move.)  Medicines  \\  hich  reco- 
ver in  syncope  or  apoplexy. 

Psvcho'tkia  emk'tica.  (From  4u/t5c> 
cold,  because  it  grows  in  cold  places.)  bee 
Callicocca  ipecacuanha. 

Psycho'tkopiium.  (From  4%°f>  told, 
and  vpvpm,  to  nourish  ;  so  called  because  it 
grows  in  places  exposed  to  the  cold.)  The 
herb  betony. 

Psyciirolu'trum.  (From  -if/j;,  cold, 
and  kovoc.  to  wash.)     A  cold  bath. 

Psy'chtica.  (From  4"%^  t0  refrigerate.) 
Refrigerating  medicines. 

PSYDRA'CU.  (From  4y%=f-  cold.) 
Red  and  somewhat  elevated  spots,  which 
soon  form  broad  and  superficial  vesicles, 
such  as  those  produced  by  the  stinging- 
nettle,  the  bites  of  insects,  fcd.  See  Pus- 
tule. 

Psylli'um.  (From  4.vXtes:  a  flea  ;  so 
called  because  it  was  thought  to  destroy 
fleas)     See  Planlago  psyllium. 

Ptarmica.  (From  maipv,  to  sneeze;  so 
called  because  it  irritates  the  nose,  and  pro- 
vokes sneezing.)  Sneezewort.  See  Achillea 
plana - 

PT.E'BIS.    'f!i«  name  of  a  genu*--  ot 


plants  in  the  Linnaean  system    Class,  Cryp- 
togamia.     Order,  Filices. 

Pte'ris  aqcili'na.  (From  3-t^di>,  a  wing; 
so  called  from  the  likeness  of  its  leaves  to 
wings,  and  aquilina,  from  aquila,  an  eaj;le, 
from  its  resemblance  to  an  eagle's  wings.) 
The  systematic  name  of  the  common  brake 
or  female  fern.  Filix  fcemina.  The  plant 
which  is  thus  callpd  in  the  pharmacopoeias, 
is  not  the  Po/ypodium  filix  fi/mina,  but  tbe 
Pttris  nquili/ia  ;  fronilibus  suprudtcompoaitit 
foliolis  pinnatu,  pinnis  Innctolalis,  inftmis, 
pinnatifidis,  superioribus  minoribus,  ol  Lin- 
naeus. The  root  is  esteemed  as  an  anthel- 
mintic, and  is  supposed  to  be  as  efficacious 
in  destroying  the  tape-worm  as  the  root  of 
the  male  fern. 

PTLROCA'RPUS.  (From  rffyojr,  a  wing, 
and  xzfrco;,  fruit.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 

Pteroca'rpus  santa'linus.  The  system- 
atic name  of  the  red  saunders-tree.  Santa- 
lum  rubrum.  There  is  some  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  several  red  woods,  capable  oi 
communicating  this  colour  to  spirituous"  li- 
quors, are  sold  as  red  saunders.  but  the  true 
officinal  kind  appears, on  the  best  authority, 
to  be  of  this  tree,  which  is  extremely  hard, 
of  a  bright  garnet  red  colour,  and  bears  a 
fine  polish.  It  is  only  the  inner  substance 
of  the  wood  that  is  used  as  a  colouring  mat- 
ter, and  the  more  florid  red  is  mos  ly  es- 
teemed. On  being  cut,  it  is  said  to  mani- 
fest a  fragrant  odour,  which  is  more  espe- 
cially observed  in  old  trees.  According  to 
Lewis,  this  wood  "  is  of  a  dull  red,  almost 
blackish  colour  on  the  outside,  and  a  deep 
brighter  red  within  ;  its  fibres  are  now  and 
then  curled  as  in  knots.  It  has  no  manifest 
smell,  and  little  or  no  taste,  even  of  extracts 
made  from  it  wilh  water,  or  with  spirit,  (he 
taste  is  not  considerable." 

To  watery  liquors  it  communicates  only 
a  yellowish  tinge,  but  to  rectified  spirit  ■ 
fine  deep  red.  A  small  quantity  of  an  ex- 
tract made  with  this  menstruum,  tinges  a 
large  one  of  fresh  spirit  of  the  same  colour ; 
though  it  does  not,  like  most  other  resinous 
bodies,  dissolve  in  expressed  oils  Of  dis- 
tilled oils,  there  are  some,  as  that  of  laven- 
der, which  receive  a  red  tincture  from  the 
wood  itself,  and  from  its  resinous  extract, 
but  the  greater  number  do  not.  Red  saun- 
ders has  been  esteemed  as  a  medicine  ;  but 
its  only  use  attaches  to  its  colouring  pro- 
perty. The  juice  of  this  tree,  like  that  of 
•ome  others,  affords  a  species  of  sanguis 
diaconis. 

1MER  Y'G  I  U  M.  (JlttfuZ,  a  wing.)  A 
membranous  excrescence  w  hich  grows  upon 
the  internal  canthus  of  the  eye  chiefly,  and 
expands  itself  over  the  albuginea  and  cor- 
nea towards  the  pupil.  It  appears  to  be 
an  extension  or  prolongation  of  the  fibres 
and  vessels  of  the  caruncula  lachrymali;. 
<-.r   semilunar   membrane,    appearing 
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a  wiug.  The  species  of  pterygium  are 
four  : 

1.  Pterygium  (enne,  seu  ungula,  is  a 
pellucid  pellicle,  thin,  of  a  cineritious  co- 
lour, and  nnpainful  ;  growing  out  from 
the  caruncula  lachrymalis,  or  membrana 
semilunaris. 

2.  Pterygium  crassum,  seu  pannus,  di tiers 
from  the  uugula  by  its  thickness,  red  colour, 
and  fulness  ol  the  red  vessels  on  the  white  ol 
the  eye,  and  it  stretches  over  the  cornea  like 
fasciculi  of  vessels. 

3.  Pterygium  malignum,  is  a  pannus  of 
various  colours,  painful,  and  arising  from  a 
cancerous  acrimony. 

4.  Pterygium  pingue,  seu  pi7iguicula,  is  a 
molecule  like  lard  or  fat,  soft,  without  pain, 
and  ot  a  light  yellow  colour,  v\ Inch  com- 
monly is  situated  in  the  external  angle  of  the 
eye,  and  rarely  extends  to  the  cornea  ;  but 
often  remains  through  life. 

PThRYGO.  Names  compounded  of 
this  word  belong  to  muscles  which  are 
connected  with  the  pterygoid  process  of 
the  sphenoid    bone;  as pttrygo-pharyngeus, 

&.C. 

Pterygo-pharynge'us.  See  Constrictor 
pharyngis  superior 

Ptekygo-staphiu'nus  exte'rnus.  See 
Ixvalor  palali. 

PTERYGOID  PROCESS.  (Pterygoidcs, 
from  ~?!cu|,  a  wing,  and  wJW,  resemblance.) 
A  wing-like  process  of  the  sphenoid 
bone. 

Pterygoide'um  os.     See  Ethmoid  bone. 

PTERYGOID  l/US  EXTE'RiSUS.  (Plery- 
goideu*.  from  its  belonging  to  the  processus 

!>lerygoides.)  Plerygoideus  minor,  of  Wins- 
ow.  Pterygo-colli-maxillaire,  of  Dumas. 
A  muscle  placed,  as  it  were,  horizontally 
along  the   basis  of  the  skull,   between   the 

fiterygoid  process  and  the  condyle  of  the 
ower  jaw.  It  usually  arises  by  two  distinct 
heads ;  one  of  which  is  thick,  tendinous, 
and  fleshy  from  the  outer  wing  of  the  ptery- 
goid process  of  the  os  spheuoides,  and  from 
a  small  part  of  the  os  maxillare  adjoining  to 
it;  the  other  is  thin  and  fleshy,  from  a  ridge 
in  the  temporal  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone 
just  behind  the  slit  that  transmits  the  vessels 
to  the  eye.  Sometimes  this  latter  origin  is 
wanting,  and,  in  that  case,  part  of  the  tem- 
poral muscle  arises  from  this  ridge.  Now 
and  then  it  affords  a  common  origin  to  both 
these  muscles.  .From  these  origins  the  mus- 
cle forms  a  strong  fleshy  belly,  which  des- 
cends almosttransverselyoutwards  and  back- 
wards, and  is  inserted  tendinous  and  fleshy, 
into  a  depression  iu  the  forepart  of  the  con- 
dyloid process  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  into 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  capsular  ligament 
that  surrounds  the  articulation  of  that  bone. 
All  that  part  of  this  muscle,  which  is  not 
hid  by  the  pterygoideus  internus,  is  covered 
by  a  ligamentousexpansion,which  isbroader 
il'-ie  that  belonging  to  the  pteiygoidcui  in- 
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ternus,  and  originates  from  the  inner  edge 
of  the  glenoid  cavity  of  tbr.  lower  jaw, 
immediately  before  the  styloid  process  of 
the  temporal  bone,  and  extends  obliquely 
downwards,  forwards  and  outwards,  to 
the  inner  Surface  of  the  angle  of  the  jaw. 
When  these  muscles  act  together,  they 
bring  the  jaw  horizontally  forwards.  When 
they  act  singly,  the  jaw  is  moved  forwards, 
and  id  the  opposite  side.  The  fibres  that 
are  inserted  into  the  capsular  ligament,  serve 
likewise  to  bring  the  moveable  cartilage 
forwards. 

PTERYGOIDE'US  INTERNUS.  Pte- 
rygoidcas  major,  of  Winslow.  Pkrygo-an- 
gnlt-macdlairc,  of  Dumas.  This  muscle 
arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  whole 
inner  surface  of  the  external  ala  of  the 
pterygoid  process,  filling  all  the  space  be- 
tween the  two  wings;  and  from  that  pro- 
cess of  the  os  palati  that  makes  part  of  the 
pterygoid  fossa.  From  thence  growing 
larger,  it  descends  obliquely  downwards, 
forwards,  and  outwards,  and  is  inserted,  by 
tendinous  and  fleshy  fibres,  into  the  inside 
of  the  lower  jaw,  near  its  angle.  This 
muscle  covers  a  great  part  of  the  pterygoi- 
deus exlernus  ;  and  along  its  posterior  edge 
we  observe  a  ligamentous  band,  which  ex- 
tends from  the  back  part  of  the  styloid 
process  to  Ihe  bottom  of  the  angle  of  the 
lower  jaw.  The  use  of  this  muscle  is  to 
raise  the  lower  jaw,  and  to  pull  it  a  little  to 
one  side. 

Pterygoide'us  ma' j or.  See  Pterygoid 
dens  internus. 

Pterygoide'us  mi'nor.  See  Pterygoi- 
deus exlernus. 

Ptilo'sis.  (From  TrltKos,  bald.)  See 
Aladarvsis. 

I'n'sANA.  (From  xna<ru>,  to  decorticate, 
bruise  or  pound.)  Ptissana.  Barley  depri- 
ved of  its  husks,  pounded  and  made  into 
balls. 

PTOSIS.  fFrom  -/-?<«,,  to  fall.)  Ble- 
pfiaraptosis.  An  inability  of  raising  the  up- 
per eyelid  The  affection  may  be  owing  to 
several  causes,  the  chief  of  which  are  a 
redundance  of  skin  on  the  eyelid,  a  pa- 
ralytic state  of  the  levator  muscle,  and  a 
spasm  of  (he  orbicularis. 

PTO'SIS  PRIDIS.  Prolapsus  iridis.  A 
prolapsus  of  the  iris  through  a  wound  of  the 
cornea.  It  is  known  by  a  blackish  tubercle 
which  projects  a  little  from  the  cornea  in  va- 
rious forms.  The  species  of  the  ptosis  ol 
the  iris  are, 

1.  Ptosis  recens,  or  a  recent  ptosis  from  a 
side  wound  of  the  cornea,  as  that  which  hap- 
pens, though  rarely,  in  or  after  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  cataract. 

2.  Ptosis  inveterata,  in  which  the  incarce- 
rated prolapsed  iris  is  grown  or  attached  to 
the  wound  or  ulcer,  and  has  become  callous 
or  indurated. 

Ptyalago'ga,      (From    ?fluctKou,   spittle, 
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and  03,0,  to  excite.)  Ptyasmagoga.  Medi- 
cines which  promote  a  discharge  of  the  sali- 
va, or  cause  salivation. 

Ptyaii'smos.     See  Plyalismus. 

PTYAU'SMUS.  (From  ?rluaK^  to  spit.) 
A  ptyalism  or  salivation,  or  increased  secre- 
tion of  saliva  from  the  inouih. 

Pty'alum.  (From.w7u*.  to  spit  up.)  The 
saliva  or  mucus  from  the  bronchia. 

Ptyasmago'ga.  (From  vluaa-pioi,  spu- 
turn,  and  uya\  to  expel.)  See  Plyala- 
goga. 

PU'BES.  The  external  part  of  the  or- 
gans of  generation  of  both  sexes,  which  after 
puberty  is  covered  with  hair. 

PU'BIS  OS.  A  separate  bone  of  the  fetal 
pelvis      See  [nnominatum  os 

PUDENDA.  (From  pudor,  shame.)  The 
parts  of  generation. 

Pudknija'gra,  (From  pudenda,  the 
private  parts,  and  aypa,  a  seizure.)  Ccdma. 
A  pain  in  the  private  parts.  By  some  it  is 
trailed  the  venereal  disease.  Others  define 
it  to  be,   pain    or   uneasiness   in  the  genital 

1>arts  of  men  or  women,  somewhat  rescin- 
ding a  gonorrhoea,  but  without  a  dysuria. 
Dr.  Beddoes  assort,  in  his  essay  on  the  Pu- 
dendagra,  that  it  is  distinct  from  the  vene- 
real disease,  and  also  that  il  is  proper  to 
women,  but  thai  a  woman  labouring  undent 
can  communicate  some  inflammatory  symp- 
toms to  the  penis  of  a  man  who  cohabits 
with  her. 

PUDENDUM  MULIE'BRE.  The  female 
parts  of  generation. 

PUD1CAL  ARTERY.  Arltria  pudlcct,  vel 
pudenda.  Pudendal  artery.  A  brand)  of 
the  internal  iliac  distributed  on  the  organs 
of  generation. 

Pueri'lis  mo'rbus.     The  epilepsy. 

PUERPERAL  FEVER.  Childbed  fever. 
Cullen  considers  this  disease  as  a  species  of 
continued  fever. 

Puff  ball     See  Lycoperdon. 

PUGl'LLUS.  (From  pugnus,  the  fist.) 
Pregmis.  A  pugil.  The  eighth  part  of  a 
handful. 

PULF/GIUM  (From  pu!ex,  a  fiea  ;  be- 
cause the  smell  of  its  leaves,  burnt,  destroys 
ileus.)     See.  Mentha  pulcgiuin. 

Pule'gium  cikvi'num.  Hart's  penny- 
royal.    Mentha  ccrvina,  of  Linnaeus. 

Pur.icA  ni  \.  (From  pultx,  a  flea  ;  so  na- 
med because  it  was  thought  to  destroy  fleas 
if  hung  in  a  chamber)  See  Plantcgo  psyl- 
lium. 

PULMO-  (Plin-  -u-juiiv.  Attire  ttk'.v- 
muv,  wide,  per  metaViesin  pulir.o.)  The  lung. 
See  L> 

POtMDNA'RIA.  (From  pulmo,  the 
lungs  ;  30  called  because  of  its  virtues  in 
affections  of  the  lungs.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna?an  system. 
Class,  '  Ptnldndrin.  Order,  M'anogynia. 
rort. 


PulmosaRIA  arbo'rca-     See  Lichen 
monarius. 

Pci.mon a'ria  maccla'ta.  Sec  Pulmn- 
naria  officinalis. 

Pclmona'ria  officina'i.is.  The  system- 
atic name  of  the  spotted  lung-wort.  Put- 
monaria  maculata.  Symphytum  maculosum. 
Jerusalem  cowslips,  Jerusalem  sage  This 
plant  is  rarely  found  to  grow  wild  in  Erig- 
land  ;  but  is  very  commonly  cultivated  in 
gardens,  where  its  leaves  become  broader, 
and  approach  more  to  a  cordate  shape.  The 
leaves,  which  are  the  part  medicinally  usee1,, 
have  no  peculiar  smell  ;  but,  in  their  recent 
state,  manifest  a  slightly  adstringent  and 
mucilaginous  taste  ;  hence  it  seems  not 
wholly  without  foundation  that  they  have 
been  supposed  to  be  demulcent  and  pectoral. 
They  have  been  recommended  in  baemop- 
toes, tickling  coughs, and  catarrhal  defluxiona 
upon  the  lungs.  The  name  pulmonaria,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  arisen  rather  from  the 
speckled  appearance  of  these  leaves  resem- 
bling that  of  the  lungs,  than  from  any  intrin- 
sic quality  which  experience  discovered  to 
be  useful  in  pulmonary  complaints. 

Pulmonary  consumption.     See  Phthisis. 

PULMONARY  VESSELS.  The  pul. 
monary  artery,  arlcria  puhnonalis,  arises 
from  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and 
soon  divides  into  the  right  and  left,  which 
ramify  throughout  the  lungs,  and  form  a 
beautiful  net-work  on  the  air  vesicles,  where 
they  terminate  in  the  veins,  vena  pulmo 
whose  branches  at  length  form  four  trunks, 
which  empty  themselves  into  the  left  auricle 
of  the  heart. 

PULMO'MA.  (From  pulmo,  the  lungs.) 
An  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

Pulmo'kica.  (From  pulmo,  the  lung) 
Medicines  for  the  lungs. 

PijL'ati'li.a  nigricans.  (From  pulso, 
to  beat  about ;  so  called  from  its  being  per- 
petually agitated  by  the  air.)  Sec  Anemone 
praten^is 

PUL&E.  Pulsus.  The  heating  of  the 
arlery  at  the  wrist  is  termed  the  pulse.  It 
depends  upon  the  impulse  given  to  theblood 
by  the  heart  ;  hence  physicians  feel  the 
pulse,  to  ascertain  the  quickness  or  tardiness 
of  the  blood's  motion,  the  strength  of  the 
heart,  &c. 

Pclsilk'gium.  (From  pulsus,  the  pulse, 
and  lego,  to  tell.)  An  instrument  for  mea- 
suring the  pulse. 

Pulvi'nar.     (From  putvis,  dust  or  chaff, 
will)  which  they  are  filled.)     A  medi 
cushion. 

IVlyina'rium.     See  Puliinar. 

PU'LVIS.  (-rem,  m.)  A  powder.  Pul- 
viuariutn.  This  form  of  medicine  is  either 
coarse  or  very  fine,  simple  or  compound. 
In  the  compounded  powders  the  intimate 
and  complete  admixture  of  the  several  in- 
gredients, and  more  especially  in  those  to 
vhich  anv  of  the  more  active  sul  . 
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opium,  scammony,  &c  are  added,  cannot 
be  too  strongly  recommended,  and  for  this 
purpose  it  may  he  proper  to  pass  them,  after 
they  are  mixed  mechanically,  through  a  line 
sieve. 

Pu'lvis  a'loes  compo'situs.  Compound 
powder  of  aloes.  Formerly  called  pulvis 
aloes  cum  guawco.  "  Take  of  extract  of 
spiked  aloe,  an  ounce  and  a  half;  guaiaeum 
resin,  an  ounce  ;  compound  powder  of  cin- 
namon, half  an  ounce.  Powder  the  extract 
of  aloe  and  guaiaeum  resin  separately  ;  then 
mix  i hem  with  the  compound  powder  of 
cinnamon."  1  he  dose  is  from  gr.  x.  to  ^j. 
It  is  a  warm  aperient,  laxative  powder,  cal- 
culated for  the  aged,  and  those  affected  with 
dyspeptic  gout,  attended  with  costiveness 
and  spasmodic  complaints  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels. 

Pu'lvis  a'loes  cum  cane'lla.  A  cathar- 
tic, deobstruenl  powder,  possessing  stimula- 
ting and  aloetic  properties  omitted  in  the  last 
London  Pharmacopoeia,  as  rather  suited  to 
the  purpose  of  extemporaneous  prescription. 

Pu'lvis  a'loes  cum  ff.'rro.  This  pos- 
sesses aperient  and  deobstruent  virtues  ;  and 
is  mostly  given  in  chlorosis  and  constipation. 
In  the  Loudon  Pharmacopoeias  this  prescrip- 
tion is  omitted  for  the  same  reason  as  pulvis 
aloes  cum  cauella. 

Pu'lvis  a'loes  cum  guai'aco.  See  Pulvis 
aloes  enmpositus 

Pu'lvis  antimonia'lis.  See  dntimonialis 
]iulvis. 

Pu'lvis  aroma'ticus.  See  Pulvis  cinna- 
vtomi  compositus. 

Pu'lvis  ceru'ssa;  compo'sjtus.  This  is 
mostly  used  in  the  form  of  collyrium,  lotion, 
or  injection,  as  a  mucilaginous  sedative. 

Pu'lvis  ciiela'uum  ca'ncri  compo'situs. 
An  antacid  and  adstnugent  powder,  mostly 
given  to  children  with  diarrhoea  and  acidity 
of  the  prima?  viae. 

Pu'lvis  cinnamo'mi  compo'situs.  Com- 
pound powder  of  cinnamon.  Formerly 
called  jiulvis  aromaticus  :  spteies  aromnlica  . 
species  diambrit  sine  odoralis.  "  Take  of 
cinnamon  bark,  two  ounces ;  cardamom- 
seeds,  an  ounce  and  half;  ginger  root,  an 
ounce  ;  long  pepper,  half  an  ounce.  Rub 
them  together,  so  as  to  make  a  very  fine 
powder.'  The  dose  is  from  five  to  ten 
grains.  An  elegant  stimulant,  carminative, 
and  stomachic  powder. 

Pu'lvis  contrajk'rvjb  coMpo'situs. 
Ci  Take  of  contrajerva  root,  powdered,  five 
ounces  ;  prepared  shells,  a  pound  and  half. 
Mix."  A  febriluge  diaphoretic,  mostly  giv- 
en in  tlu*  dose  of  from  one  to  two  scruples 
in  slight  febrile  affections. 

Pu'lvis  co'rnu  u'stj  cum  opio.  Pow- 
der of  burnt  hartshorn  with  opium.  Pulvis 
opiaius  "  Take  of  hard  opium,  powdered, 
a  drachm;  hartshorn,  burnt  and  prepared, 
an  ounce  ;  cochineal,  powdered,  a  drachm. 
Mix."  This  preparation  affords  a  conve- 
nient mode  of  exhibiting  small  quantiti'"-  of 


opium,    ten   grains  containing   one  of  the 
opium.     It  is  absorbent  and  anodyne. 

Pu'lvis  cke't*.  compo'situs  Compound 
powder  of  chalk.  Pulvis  e  bob  compositus 
sine  op  io.  Sj'er;:s  e  scontio  sine  opio.  Dias- 
cordium,  1720.  "  Take  of  prepared  chalk, 
half  a  pound;  cinnamon  bark,  four  ounces; 
tormentil  root,  acacia  gum,  of  each  three 
ounces  ;  long  pepper,  half  an  ounce.  Re- 
duce them  separately  into  a  verj  fine 
det\  and  then  mix  "  The  dose  is  from  3ss. 
to  3'  An  astringent,  carminative,  and  sto- 
machic powder  exhibited  in  the  cure  of  diar- 
rhoea, pyrosis,  and  diseases  arising  from  aci- 
dity of  the  bowels,  inducing  much  pain. 

Pu'lvis  cre't;e  compo'situs  cum  o'pio. 
Compound  powder  of  dial:-  with  opium. 
Pulris  e  bolo  compositus  cum  opio.  St'ecies  c 
scorriio  cum  opio.  "  Take  of  compound, 
powder  of  chalk,  six  ounces  and  a  half. 
Hard  opium,  powdered,  four  scruples. 
Mix."  Ihe  dose  from  one  scruple  to  two. 
The  above  powder,  with  the  addition  of 
opium,  in  the  proportion  of  one  grain  to  two 
scruples. 

Pu'lvis  ipecacuanha  compo'situs. 
Compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha.  "  Take 
of  ipecacuanha  root,  powdered,  hard  opium, 
powdered,  of  each  a  drachm  ;  sulphate  of 
potash,  powdered,  an  ounce  Mix."  A 
diaphoretic  powder,  similar  to  that  of  Dr. 
Dover,  which  gained  such  repute  in  the 
cure  of  rheumatisms,  and  other  diseases  ari- 
sing from  obstructed  perspiration  and  spasm. 
The  dose  is  from  live  grains  to  a  scruple. 

Pu'lvis  ki'no  compo'situs.  Compound 
powder  of  kino.  "Take  of  kino  15  drachms; 
cinnamon  bark,  half  an  ounce  ;  hard  opium, 
a  drachm.  Reduce  them  separately  to  a  very 
fine  powder;  and  then  mix."  The  propor- 
tion of  opium  this  astringent  contains  is  one 
part  to  twenty.  The  dose  is  from  five  grains 
to  a  scruple. 

Pu'lvis  mv'rrhj;  compo'situs.  A  stimu- 
lant, antispasmodic, and  emmenagogue  pow- 
der, mostly  exhibited  in  the  dose  of  from 
fifteen  grains  to  two  scruples,  in  uterine  ob- 
structions and  hysterical  affections. 

Pu'lvis  opia'tus.  See  Pulvis  cornu  usli 
cum  opio. 

Pu'lvis  scammo'nije  compo'situs.  Com- 
pound powder  of  scammony.  Pulvis  comitit 
IVaruicensis.  •'  Take  of  scammony  gum 
resin,  hard  extract  of  jalap,  of  each  two 
ounces;  ginger-root,  half  an  ounce.  Re- 
duce them  separately  to  a  very  line  powder, 
and  then  mix  "  From  ten  to  fifteen  grain.-, 
or  a  scruple  are  exhibited  as  a  stimulating 
cathartic. 

Pu'lvis  scammo'tjii  cum  a'loe.  A  stimu- 
lating cathartic,  in  the  dose  of  from  ten  to 
fifteen  grains. 

Pu'lvis  scammo'nii  cum  calome'lane.  A 
vermifugal  cathartic,  in  the  dose  of  from  tea 
to  fifteen  grains. 

Pu'lvis  sic'nn*  compo'situs.  Compound 
powder  of  senna.    Pulvis  dittsenme.   "Take. 
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of  senna  leaves,  supertartrate  of  potash,  of 
each  two  ounces;  scaminony  gum  resin 
half  an  ounce  ;  ginger-root,  two  drachms. 
Reduce  the  scammony  gum  resin  separate- 
ly, the  rest  together,  to  a  ve>y  fine  poyvder  ; 
and  then  mis."  The  dose  is  from  one  scru- 
ple to  one  drachm.  A  saline  stimulating 
cathartic. 

Pu'lvis  tragaca'nth;e  comfo'situs. 
Compound  powder  of  Tragacanth.  Species 
diatragacantlim  frigidaz  "  Take  of  traga- 
canth, powdered,  acacia  gum,  powdered, 
starch,  of  each  an  ounce  and  half,  refined 
sugar,  three  (unices.  Powder  the  starch  and 
sugar  together;  then  add  the  tragacanth 
and  acacia  gum,  and  mix  the  whole  "  Tra- 
gacanth is  very  difficultly  reduced  to  pow- 
der. The  dose  is  from  ten  grains  to  a 
drachm.  A  very  useful  demulcent  powder, 
which  may  be  given  in  coughs,  diarrhoeas, 
strangury,  Sic. 

Pumpion,  common.  See  Cucurbila. 
PU'NCTA  LACHRYMv'LlA.  (From 
punctum,  a  point.)  Lachrymal  points.  Two 
small  orifices,  one  of  which  is  conspicuous 
in  each  eyelid,  at  the  extremity  of  the  tarsus, 
near  the  internal  canthus. 

Pu'kCtom  au'keum.  Formerly,  when  a 
hernia  of  the  intestines  was  reduced  by  an 
incision  made  through  the  skin  and  mom- 
brana  adiposa,  quite  down  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  spermatic  vessels,  a  golden  wire  was 
fixed  and  twisted,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
descent  of  any  thing  down  the  tunica 
vaginalis 

FU'JNICA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnatan  system.  Class,  Icosandria. 
Order,  Mnnogynia. 

Pu'nica  gkana'tum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  pomeg  anate  Granalum.  Pu- 
nica  folds  lanceolatis,  caule  arborto,  of  Lin- 
naeus. The  rind  of  the  fruit  and  the  flowers 
called  Balauslinc  flowers,  are  the  parts  di- 
rected for  medicinal  use.  In  their  smell 
there  is  nothing  remarkable,  but  to  the  taste 
they  are  very  adstringent,  and  have  sue 
cessfully  been  employed  as  such,  in  diseases 
both  internal  and  external. 

PUPIL.     (Pupi/la,  from  pupa,  a  babe  ; 
because  it  reflects  the  diminished  image  of 
the  person  who  looks  upon  it  like  a  puppet.) 
The  round  opening  in  the    middle  of  the 
iris,  in  which  we  see  ourselves  in  the  eye  of 
another. 
PUPI'LLA.     See  Pupil. 
PUPILLVRIS    MEMBRA  NA.      (From 
pupil/a.  the  pupil.)    Pupillm  velum.    A  fine 
vascular  membrane,  which  in  the  foetus  of 
5,   6,  or  7  months,   grows  across  the  part 
where  the  pupil  is  afterward  seen. 
Pdrgame'ntum.     A  purge. 
PURGAT  I'V  A.    Purgantia.     Cathar- 
lien.     Catocathartica.     Catoretica.      Catole- 
rica.    Dejectoria.   Alviduca.    Purgative  me- 
dicines. 
Purging  flax.     See  Liuum  calharticum. 
Purging-nut    See  Jatropha  curcrts. 
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Pu  rpura  alba.  Purpura  rubra.  Many 
writers  term  the  miliary  fever,  when  the 
pustules  are  white,  purpura  alba,  and  when 
they  are  red,  purpura  rubra 

Pu'rtura  scorbu'tica.  Petechial  erup- 
tions in  scurvy. 

Purslane.  See  Portulaca. 
PUS.  Matter.  A  whitish,  bland,  cream- 
like fluid,  heavier  than  water,  found  in 
phle  monous  abscesses,  or  on  the  surface 
of  sores.  It  is  distinguished,  according  to 
its  nature,  into  laudable  or  good  pus, 
scrophulous,  serous,  and  ichorous  pus, 
he. 

Pus  taken  from  a  healthy  ulcer,  near 
the  source  of  circulation,  as  on  the  arm  or 
breast,  Sir  Everard  Home  observes,  readily 
separates  from  the  surface  of  the  sore,  the 
granulations  underneath  being  -mall,  point- 
ed and  of  a  florid  red  colour,  and  lias  the 
following  properties  ;  it  is  nearly  of  the 
consistence  of  cream  ;  is  of  a  white  colour; 
has  a  mawkish  taste ;  and  when  cold,  is 
inodorous;  but,  when  warm,  has  a  peculiar 
smell.  Examined  in  a  microscope,  it  is 
found  to  consist  of  two  parts,  of  globules, 
and  a  transparent  colourless  fluid  ;  the  glo- 
bules are  probably  white,  at  least  they 
appear  to  have  some  degree  of  opacity. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  greater  than  that  of 
water.  It  docs  not  readily  go  in'o  putre- 
faction. Exposed  to  heat,  it  evaporates  to 
dryness;  but  does  not  coagulate.  It  does 
not  unite  with  water  in  the  heat  of  the 
atmosphere,  but  falls  to  the  bottom  ;  yet, 
if  kept  in  a  considerable  degree  of  heat,  it 
rises  and  diffuses  itself  through  the  water, 
and  remains  mixed  with  it,  even  after  hav- 
ing been  allowed  to  cool,  the  globules  being 
decomposed. 

Pus  varies  in  its  appearance,  according 
to  the  different  circumstances  which  affect 
the  ulcer  that  forms  it  ;  such  as,  the  de- 
gree of  violence  of  th»'  inflammation,  also 
its  nature,  whether  healthy  or  unhealthy; 
and  these  depend  upon  the  state  of  health, 
and  strength  of  the  parts  yielding  pus. 
These  changes  arise  more  from  indolence 
and  irritability,  than  from  any  absolute 
disease  ;  many  specific  diseases,  in  healthy 
constitutions,  producing  no  change  in  the 
appearance  of  the  matter  from  their  specific 
quality.  Thus,  the  matter  from  a  gonor- 
rhoea, from  the  smallpox  pustules,  or  the 
chickenpock,  has  the  same  appearance,  and 
seems  to  be  made  up  of  similar  parts, 
consisting  of  globules  floating  in  a  trans- 
parent fluid  like  common  pus  ;  the  specific 
properties  of  each  of  these  poisons  being 
superadded  to  those  of  pus.  Matter  from 
a  cancer  may  be  considered  as  an  excep- 
tion ;  but  a  cancerous  ulcer  is  never  in  a 
healthy  state. 

In  indolent  ulcers,  whether  the  indolence 
arises  from  the  nature  of  the  parts,  or  the 
nature  of  the  inflammation,  the  pus  is  made 
of  globules  and  flaky  particles,  floating  i'i 
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a  transparent  fluid  ;  and  globules  and  flakes 
are  in  different  proportions,  according  to  tbe 
degree  of  indolence  ;  this  is  particularly  ob- 
servable in  scrofulous  abscesses,  preceded 
by  a  small  degree  of  inflammation,  lhat 
this  flaky  appearance  is  no  part  of  true  pus, 
is  well  illustrated  by  observing,  that  the  pro- 
portion it  bears  to  the  globules  is  greatest 
where  there  is  the  least  inflammation  ;  and 
in  those  abscesses  that  sometimes  occur, 
which  have  not  been  preceded  by  any  in- 
flammation at  all,  the  contents  are  wholly 
made  up  of  a  curdy  or  flaky  substance,  of 
different  degrees  of  consistence,  which  is 
not  considered  to  be  pus,  from  its  not  having 
the  properties  stated  in  the  definition  of  that 
fluid. 

The  constitution  and  part  must  be  in 
health  to  form  good  pus ;  for  very  slight 
changes  in  the  general  health  are  capable  of 
producing  an  alteration  in  it,  and  even  of 
preventing  its  being  formed  at  all,  and  sub- 
stituting in  its  place  coagulating  lymph 

This  happens  mosl  readily  in  ulcers  in 
the  lower  extremities,  owing  to  the  dis 
tance  of  the  parts  from  the  source  of  the 
circulation,  rendering  them  weaker.  And 
it  is  curious  to  observe  the  influence  that 
distance  alone  has  upon  the  appearance  of 
pus. 

Pus  differs  from  chyle  in  its  globules  being 
larger,  not  coagulating  by  exposure  to  the 
air,  nor  by  heat,  w  hich  those  of  chyle  do. 

The  pancreatic  juice  contains  globules,  but 
they  are  much  smaller  than  those  of  pus. 

Milk  is  composed  of  globules,  nearly  of 
the  same  size  of  those  of  pus,  but  much 
more  numerous.  Milk  coagulates  by  run- 
net,  which  pus  does  not ;  and  contains  oil 
and  sugar,  which  are  not  to  be  discovered 
in  pus 

Tbe  cases  in  which  pus  is  formed  are, 
properly  speaking,  all  reducible  to  one, 
which  is,  the  state  of  parts  consequent  to 
inflammation.  For,  as  fur  as  we  yet  know, 
observes  Sir  E.  Home,  pus  has  in  no  instance 
been  met  with  unless  preceded  by  inflam- 
mation ;  and  although,  in  some  cases,  a  fluid 
has  been  formed  independent  of  preceding 
inflammation,  it  differs  from  pus  in  many  of 
its  properties. 

In  considering  the  time  required  for  the 
formation  of  pus,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
notice  of  the  periods  which  are  found,  under 
different  circumstances  to  intervene  be- 
tween a  health)  or  natural  state  of  the  parts, 
and  the  presence  of  that  fluid  after  the  ap- 
plication of  some  irritating  substance  to  the 
akin. 

In  cases  of  wounds  made  into  muscular 
parts,  where  blood-vessels  are  divided,  the 
lirst  process  which  takes  place  is  the  extra- 
vasation of  red  blood  ;  the  second  is  the 
exudation  of  coagulating  lymph,  which  af- 
terward becomes  vascular;  and  the  third, 
'he  formation  of  matter,  which  last  does  not, 
in  onmruon.take  place  in  less  than  twodavs: 
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the  precise  time,  will,  however,  vary  ex- 
ceedingly, according  to  the  nature  of  the 
constitution,  and  the  state  of  the  parts  at  the 
time. 

If  an  irritating  substance  is  applied  to  a 
cuticular  surface  upon  which  it  raises  a  blis- 
ter, pus  will  be  formed  in  about  twenty-four 
hours. 

PU'STULA.  (Dim.  of  pus,  matter.;  See 
Pustule. 

PUSTULE.  (Pustula,  a  little  pimple, 
from  pus,  corruption.)  Ecthyma.  Ecze- 
ma. Dr.  Willan  defines  a  pustule  to  be  an 
elevation  of  the  cuticle,  sometimes  globase, 
sometimes  conoidal  in  its  form,  and  con- 
taining pus,  or  a  lymph  which  is  in  general 
discoloured.  Pustules  are  various  in  their 
size,  but  the  diameter  of  the  largest  seldom 
exceeds  two  lines.  There  are  many  dif 
ferent  kinds  of  pustules,  properly  distin- 
guished in  medical  authors,  by  specific 
appellations,  as,  1.  Phlyzacium,  a  small 
pustule  containing  pus,  and  raised  on  a 
hard,  circular,  inflamed  base  of  a  vivid  red 
colour.  It  is  succeeded  by  a  thick,  bard, 
dark-coloured  scab.  2.  Psydracium,  accord- 
ing to  Dr  Willan,  a  minute  pustule,  irregu- 
larly circumscribed,  producing  but  a  slight 
elevation  of  the  cuticle,  and  terminating  in 
a  laminated  scab.  Many  of  these  pustules 
usually  appear  together,  and  become  con- 
fluent. When  mature  they  contain  pus; 
and,  after  breaking,  discharge  a  thin  watery 
humour. 

Pu'stula  o'ris.  The  aphtha?. 

PUIVMEN.  (From  pulo,  to  cut.)  The 
bark  or  paring  of  any  vegetable,  as  the  wal- 
nut.    See  Juglans. 

PUTREFACTION.  Putrid  ferment- 
ation. Putrefactive  fermentation  That 
process  by  which  a  substance  is  decompo- 
sed and  dissipated  in  the  air  in  the  form  of 
putrid  gas.  Every  living  body,  when  de- 
prived of  life,  performs  a  retrograde  pro- 
cess, and  becomes  decomposed.  This  is 
called  fermentation  in  vegetables, and  putre- 
faction in  animals.  The  same  causes,  the 
same  agents,  and  the  same  circumstances, 
deiermine  and  favour  the  decomposition  in 
vegetables  and  animals,  and  the  difference 
of  the  products  which  are  obtained,  arises 
from  the  difference  of  the  constituent  parts 
of  each.  The  requisites  to  this  process  are, 
].  A  certain  degree  of  humidity.  2.  The 
access  of  atmospheric  air.  3.  A  certain 
degree  of  heat.  See  also  Fermenta- 
tion. 

Putrid  fever.  A  species  of  typhus.  See 
Typhus  gravior. 

PYLORIC  ARTERY.  Arteria  pylorica. 
A  branch  of  the  hepatic  artery. 

PYLO'RUS.  (From  ttvkx,  an  entrance, 
and  mcos,  a  guard  ;  because  it  guards,  as  it 
were,  the  entrance  of  the  bowels.)  Janitor. 
Portorarium.  Ostiarius.  The  inferior  aper- 
ture of  the  stomach,  which  opens  into  the 
intestine'' 
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PvoroE'ncA.  (From  «/»,  pus,  and  noam, 
to  make.)     Suppurative  medicines. 

Pyorkhos'a.  (From  irm,  pus,  and  put, 
to  flow.)  A  purulent  discharge  from  the 
belly. 

Pyotc'ria.  (From  won,  pus,  and  oupov, 
urine.)  Pyuria.  A  mucous  or  purulent 
urine. 

P  Y  R  AMID  \'L  IS.     ( Pyramidalis,  jsc. 
musculus ;  from  vvfafxi;,  a  pyramid  )     Fal- 
iopius,  who  is  considered  as  the  first  accu- 
rate describer  of  this  muscle,  ?ave  it  the 
name  of  pyramidalis,  from  its  shape,  hence 
if  is  called  pyramidalis  Fallopii,   by   Dou- 
glas    But    Vesalius    seems  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  it,  and  to  have  described  it 
as  a  part  of  the  rectus.     It  is  called  pyra- 
midalis vel  succenluriatiis,  by  Co wper.     And 
pubio-ombiliml    by   Dumas       It    is  a  very 
small  muscle  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the 
forepart  of  the  rectus,  and  is   covered  by 
the  same  aponeurosis,  that  forms  the  anterior 
part  of  the  sheath  of  that  muscle.     It  arises, 
bv  short  tendinous  fibres,  from  the  upper 
and   forepart  of  the  os  pubis.      From  this 
Origin     a  hich  is  seldom  more  than  an  inch 
in    breadth,    its    fibres    ascend    somewhat 
obliquely,  to  be  inserted  into  the  Imea  alba 
and  inner  edge  of  the  rectus,  commonly  at 
about  i he  distance  of  two  inches  from  the 
pubes,  and  frequently  at  a  greater  or  less 
distance,  but  always  below  the  umbilicus. 
In  some  subjects  the  pyramidalis  is  want- 
ing, on  one  or  both  sides,  and  when  this  hap- 
pens, the   internal  oblique  is  usually  found 
to  be  of  greater  thickne-s  at  its  lower  part. 
Now  andthen,  though  rarely,  there  are  two 
at  one  side,  and  only  one  at  the  other,  and 
M  Sabatier  has  even  seen  two  on  each  side. 
Fallopius,  aud  many  others  after  hip,  have 
considered  it  as  the  congener  of  the  internal 
oblique  ;  but  its  use  seems  to  be  to  assist  the 
lower  part  of  the  rectus. 

Pyr.Lm.da'i  is  facie'i.  See  Ltvator  lain 
suvtrioris  alceque  nasi. 

Pyredoi'des.  (From  «wv»v,  a  kernel, 
and  «t«,  likeness  ,  so  called  from  its  kernel- 
like shape.)  Applied  to  the  odontoid  pro- 
cess of  the  second  vertebrae. 

Pybete'rium  (From  <nf,  fire,  and 
«*»,   to  keep.)     The  fire-hole  of     a   fur- 

"apYRE'THRUM.  (From  <srup,  fire,  because 
of  the  hot  taste  of  its  root.)    See  Jjnthemis 

^SSw-  ««■««.:  See  AckilUa 
y'flptKETO'LOGY  (Pyrelologia;  from 
Jfo  fever,  an,U^,  a  discpurse.)     Ada- 

dassofCullensno        y,  shivering, 

frequency  ot  \  l    ,        ..:„n„  amnn<- 


•inciyea°se  of  heat, and  especially,  among 
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PYRIFO  RMIS.  (From  pynis,  a  pi 
and  forma,  a  shape,  shaped  like  a  pear.) 
Pyriformis,  seu  iliacus  c.cternus,  ot  Dou- 
glas'and  Cowper.  Spigelluswas  the  first 
who  gave  a  name  to  this  muscle,  which  he 
called  pyriformis,  from  its  supposed  resem- 
blance to  *a  pear.  It  is  the  pyriformis  sire 
pyramidalis,  of  Winslow,  and  sacrotrochan- 
terien,  of  Dumas.  A  small  radiated  mus- 
cle, situated  under  the  gluteus  maximus, 
along  the  inferior  edge  of  the  gluta?us  mi- 
nimus. It  arises  by  three  and  sometimes 
four  tendinous  and  fleshy  origins,  troin  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  second,  third  and 
fourth  pieces  of  the  os  sacrum,  so  that  tin- 
part  of  it  is  within  the  pelvis.  From  these 
origins  the  muscle  grows  narrower,  and 
passing  out  of  the  pelvis,  below  the  niche 
in  the  posterior  part  of  the  ilium,  trom 
which  it  receives  a  few  fleshy  fibres,  is  in- 
serted by  a  roundish  tendon  of  an  inch  in 
length,  into  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity  at 
the  root  of  the  trochanter  major,  f  he  use 
of  this  muscle  is  to  assist  in  moving  the 
thigh  outwards,  and  in  moving  it  a  little  up- 

PYRI'TES.  (From  *srv?,  fire;  so  called 
because  it  strikes  fire  with  steel  )  A  metallic 
substance,  formed  of  iron  united  with  sul- 
phur, from  which  almost  all  the  sulphur  ol 
commerce  is  obtained. 

Pyri'tes  arsenica'lis.  Sulphuret  ot  iron 

with  arsenic.  „        „ 

P  Y  R  M  O  N  T     W  A  T  E  R.     Aqua  Pyr- 
monlana.     A  celebrated  mineral   spring  at 
Pyrmont,   a  village  in  the  circle  of  West- 
phalia, in   Germany.     It  is  of  an  agreeable 
[hough  strongly  acidulated  taste,  and  emits 
a  large  portion  of  gas  ;  which  affects  the 
persons  who  attend  at  the  well,  as  well  as 
those  who  drink  the  fluid,  with  a  sensation 
somewhat  resembling  that  produced  by  in- 
toxication.  A  general  vie-v  of  the  analysis  o 
this  water  will  show  that  it  stands  the  first 
in  rank  of  the  highly  carbonated  chaiybeales, 
and  contains  such  an  abundance  of  carbonic 
acid,  as  not  only  to  hold  dissolved  a  num- 
ber of  carbonic  salts,   but  to  show  all  the 
properties  of  this  acid  uncombined,  and  in 
L  most    active  form.      Pyrmont   water  is 
likewise  a  strong  chalybeate,  with  regard  to 
the  proportion  of  iron  ;  audit  is  besides  a 
very  hard  water,  containing  much  selenite 
and  earthy  carbonates        The  diseases  to 
which  this  mineral  water  may  be  advan- 
tageously applied,  are  the  same  as  those 'or 
which  the  Spa,  and  others  of  the  acidulated 
chalvbeates,  are  resorted  to,  that  is,  in  all 
cases  of  debility  that  require  an  active  tonic 
that  is  not  permanently  heating  ;  as  various 
disorders  in  the  alimentary  canal,  especiali) 
bilious  vomiting,  and  diarrhcea,  and  com- 
plaints that  originate  from  obstructed  men- 
struation.    At  Pyrmont,  the  company  ge- 
nerally drink  this  water   by  glassfuls,  in  a 
morning,  to  the  quantity  of  two,  three,  or 
•nore  Knsrlisb  pints.    Its  common  operate 
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is  by  urine  ,  but,  if  taken  copiously,  it  gene- 
rally proves  laxative  ;  and  when  it  has  not 
this  effect,  and  that  effect  is  wanted,  they 
commonly  mix  with  the  first  glass  drank  in 
the  morning,  from  one  to  five  or  six  drachms 
of  some  purging  salts. 

PY'ROLA.  (From  pyrus,  a  pear;  so 
named  because  its  leaves  resemble  those  of 
the  pear-tree.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linuaean  system.  Class,  De- 
candria.     Order,  Monogynia, 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  round- 
leaved  wintergreen 

Py'rola  rotundifo'lia  The  systematic 
name  of  the  wintergreen  This  elegant  little 
plant,  common  in  our  woods,  is  now  forgot- 
ten in  the  practice  of  medicine.  It  possesses 
gently  adstringent  qualities,  and  has  a  some- 
what bitter  taste. 

PYRO-LIGNEOUS  ACID.  Midumpyro- 
lignosum.  An  acid  liquor  of  a  brown  colour, 
of  a  pretty  strong  and  peculiar  smell,  obtain- 
ed by  distillation  from  wood,  especially  the 
beech,  birch,  and  box.  It  is  thought  to  be 
the  acetic  acid,  somewhat  disguised  by  em- 
pyreumatic  oil. 

PYROMETER.  (From  wp,  fire,  and  /xt- 
vfnt  measure.)  An  instrument  to  measure 
those  higher  degrees  of  heat,  to  which  the 
thermometer  cannot  be  applied.     See  Calo- 

PYRO-MUCOUS  ACID.  Acidum  pyro- 
mucomm.  Sirupous  acid.  The  acid  liquor 
obtained  by  distillation  from  saccharine, 
gummy,  or  farinaceous  mucilages.  The  ce- 
lebrated Gren  is  of  opinion,  that  it  is  a  mix- 
ture of  acetic  with  oxalic  acid,  and  does  not 
deserve  to  be  received  in  the  system  of 
chemistry  as  a  peculiar  acid. 

PYRO-I  ARTAROUS  ACID.  Jlcidumpy- 
ro-tartrusum.     See  Tartar,  spirit  of . 

PYROSIS  (From -nr^o,,  to  burn.)  Py- 
rosis Suecica,  of  Sauvages.  Cardialgia  spu- 
latoria,  of  Linnaeus.  A  disease  called  in 
Scotland  the  water-brash;  in  England,  black- 
water.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  neu- 
roses, and  order  spasmi,  of  Cullea;  known  by 


a  burning  pain  in  the  stomach,  attended 
with  copious  eructation,  generally  of  a  wa- 
tery insipid  lluid. 

Pykote'chnIa.  (From  <cup,  fire,  and 
t«^v»,  an  art.)  Chemistry,  or  that  art  by 
which  the  properties  of  bodies  are  examined 
by  fire. 

Pyro'tica.  (From  «arcy«»,  to  burn.) 
Caustics. 

PY'RUS.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  kosandria. 
Order,     Pentagynia. 

Py'rus  cydo'nia.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  quince-tree.  The  fruit  is  termed 
Cydonium  malum,  or  quince.  The  tree 
which  affords  this  fruit  is  the  i'yruscydonia; 
foliis  integerrimis  Jloribus  solilariis,  of  Lin- 
naius.  Quince  seeds  are  directed  by  the 
London  College  to  be  made  into  a  decoc- 
tion, which  is  recommended  in  aphthous  af- 
fections and  excoriations  of  the  mouth  and 
fauces. 

Py'rus  ma'lus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  apple  tree.  The  common  crab- 
tree,  Pyrus  malus  of  Linnajus,  is  the  pa- 
rent of  all  the  vast  variety  of  apples  at  pre- 
sent cultivated.  Apples,  in  general,  when 
ripe,  afford  a  pleasant  and  easily  digestible 
fruit  for  the  table  ;  but,  when  the  stomach 
is  weak,  they  are  very  apt  to  remain  unal- 
tered for  some  days,  and  to  produce  dys- 
pepsia. Sour  fruits  are  to  be  considered  as 
unwholesome,except  when  boiled  or  baked, 
and  rendered  soft  and  mellow  with  the  addi- 
tion of  sugar. 

Pyu'i.cum.  (From  <wuov,  pus,  and  &ko>  to 
draw.)  An  instrument  to  extract  the  pus 
from  the  cavity  of  any  sinuous  ulcer. 

Pyuria.     See  Pyoturia. 

Pyxaca'ntha.  (From  <on/£oc,  box,  and 
ctKoLvQu.,  a  thorn.)  The  barberry,  or  thorny 
box-tree. 

PY'XIS  rtof/c.  Properly  a  box;  but, 
from  its  resemblance,  the  cavity  of  the  hip- 
bone, or  acetabulum,  has  been  sometimes  so 
called. 
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<4«  P-  An  abbreviation  of  quantum  placet,  QUADRATIC    FE  MORIS.      (Quadra- 

as  much  as  you  please  tus  .    from    ?Ufl«fra,  a  square  ;    so    called 

QS.  The  contraction  for  quantum  suffic'U,  from  its  supposed    shape.)       Tuber-ischio- 

8  «  v'enl  f'u""t,l>r:  ,.         f  troclianlerien,  of  Dumas.     A  muscle  of  the 

Q.  V.     An  abbreviation  of  quantum  vis,  as  thigh,  situated  on  the  outside  of  the  pelvis, 

much  as  you  will.  It  is  a  flat,  thin,  and  fleshy  muscle,  but  not 

«JOADRAT0S.  See  Depressor  labii  inferio-  of  the  shape  its  name  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate    It  is  situated  inimediatclv  below  the 
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gemini.  It  arises  tendinous  and  lleshy  from 
the  external  surface  and  lower  edge  of  the 
tuberosity  of  Hie  ischium,  and  is  inserted 
by  short  tendinous  fibres  into  a  ridge  which 
is  seen  extending  from  the  basis  of  the  tro- 
ihanter  major  to  that  of  the  trochanter 
minor.  Its  use  is  to  bring  the  os  femoris 
outwards. 

Quadr.y'tus  gt.'sjf..  See  Plalysmamyoi- 
des. 

Quadra'tus  i.a'bji  inferio'bis.  See  De- 
pressor labii  inferioris. 

QUADR  AT  U  S  L  L '  M  B  OB  U  M. 
Quadralus,  seu  Lumbar  is  externus,  of  Wins- 
low.  Ilio-lumbi-coslal,  of  Dumas.  A  muscle 
situated  within  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 
This  is  a  small,  flat,  and  oblong  muscle, 
that  has  gotten  the  name  of  <;ii  idratus,  from 
its  shape,  which  is  that  of  an  irregular 
square.  It  is  situated  laterally,  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  spine.  It  arises  tendinous  and 
fleshy  from  about  two  inches  from  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  spine  of  the  ilium.  From 
this  broad  origin  it  ascends  obliquely  in- 
wards, and  is  inserted  into  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  four  superior  lumbar  ver- 
tebra?, into  the  lower  edge  of  the  last  rib, 
and,  by  a  small  tendon,  that  passe?  up  under 
the  diaphragm  into  the  side  of  the  last  ver- 
tebra of  the  back.  When  this  muscle  acts 
singly,  it  draws  the  loins  to  one  side  :  when 
both  muscles  act,  they  serve  to  support  the 
pine,  and  perhaps  to  bend  it  forwards. 
In  laborious  respiration,  the  quadralus 
lumborum  may  assist  in  pulling  down  the 
ribs 

Quadra'tus  maxi'lue  ikferioIris.  See 
Platysma  myoides. 

Quadra'tus  ra'dii.  See  Pronator  radii 
quadrntus. 

Quadri'ga.  (From  quatuor,  four,  and  ju- 
gum,  a  yoke.)  A  bandage  which  resembles 
the  trappings  of  a  four-horse  cart. 

QUART  A'N  A.  Ftbris  quartann.  A 
fourth-day  ague.  Of  this  species  of  ague, 
as  well  as  the  other  kinds,  there  are  several 
varieties  noticed  by  authors.  The  most 
frequent  of  these  are,  1.  The  double  quar- 
tan, with  two  paroxysms,  or  fits,  on  the  first 
tlay,  none  on  the  second  and  third,  and  two 
again  on  the  fourth  day.  i-'.  The  double 
quartan,  with  a  paroxysm  on  the  first  day, 
another  on  the  second, but  none  on  the  third. 
'■',.  The  triple  quartan,  with  three  paroxysms 
every  fourth  day.  4.  The  triple  quartan, 
with  a  slight  paroxysm  every  day,  every 
fourth  paroxysm  being  similar.  See  also 
Ftbris  intermittens, 

QUAKTX.  This  name  is  given  to  the 
opaque,  or  irregularly  figured  verifiable 
stone. 

QUASSIA.     (From  a  slave  oi  the  name 

of  tytassi,  who  first  used  it  with  uncommon 

success  as  a  secret  remedy  in  the  malignant 

endemic  fevers  which  frequently  prevailed 

Surinam.) 

'    xhe  nam<  plAflts  in.  (lie 


Linnae&n  s)stem.   Class,  Dtcandiia.   Ok. 
Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopa'ial  name  of  the  bitter 
quassia. 

Quassia  abia'ka.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  bitter  quassia-tree.  The  root,  bark, 
and  wood  of  this  tree,  Quasria.Jloribus  hr.r- 
mapltroditis,  Jhliis  impari-pinvatis,  foliolis 
oppositis,  ssssilibits,  peliolo  arliculalo  alato, 
fioribus  racemosis,  of  Linnaeus,  are  all  com- 
prehended in  the  catalogues  of  the  Materia 
Medica.  The  tree  is  a  native  of  South  Ame- 
rica, particularly  of  Surinam,  and  also  of 
some  of  the  West-India  islands. 

The  roots   are  perfectly  ligneous ;  they 
may  be  medically  considered  in  the  same 
light  as  the  wood,  which  is  now  most  gene- 
rally employed,  and  seems  to  differ  from 
the  bark  in    being  less  iutensely  bitter  ;  the 
latter  is  therefore  thought   to   be  a  more 
powerful    medicine.     Quassia  has  no  sen- 
sible odour;  its  taste  is  that  of  a  pure  bit- 
ter, more  intense  and  durable  than  that  of 
almost  any  other  known   substance  ;  it  im- 
parts its  virtues  more  completely  to  watery 
than  to  spirituous   menstrua,  and  its  infu- 
sions are  not  blackened  by  the  addition  of 
sulphate  of  iron.     The  watery  extract  is 
from  a  sixth  to  a  ninth  of  the  weight  of  the 
wood,  the  spirituous  about  a  twenty-fourth. 
Quassia,  as   before    observed,   derived  its 
name   from   a  negro  named   Quassi,  who 
employed  it  with  uncommon  success  as  a 
secret  remedy  in   the   malignant  endemic 
fevers,    which   frequently  prevailed  at  Su- 
rinam.    In  consequence  of  a  valuable  con- 
sideration, this  secret  was  disclosed  to  Da- 
niel Holander,  a  Swede,  who  brought  spe- 
cimens of  the  quassia  wood  to  Stockholm, 
in    the  year  1756;    and    since   then,   the 
effects  of  this  drug  have  been  generally  tried 
in  Europe,  and  numerous  testimonies  of  its 
efficacy  published  by  many  respectable  au- 
thors.    Various  experiments  with    quassia 
have  likewise  been   made   with  a  view  to 
ascertain  its  antiseptic  powers  ;  from  which 
it  appears  to  have  considerable  influence  in 
retarding    the  tendency  to    putrefaction; 
and  this,   Professor  Murray  thinks,  cannot 
be  attributed  to  its  sensible  qualities,  as  it 
possesses    no   adstringency   whatever;  nor 
can  it  depend  upon  its  bitterness,  as  gentian 
is  much   bitterer,  yet  less  antiseptic.    The 
medicinal  virtues  ascribed   to  quassia  arc 
those  of  a  tonic,  stomachic,  antiseptic,  and 
febrifuge.     It  has  been  found  very  effectual 
in  restoring  digestion,  expelling  flatulencies, 
and    removing  habitual    costiveness,   pro- 
duced from  debility  of  the  intestines,  and 
common  to  a  sedentary  life.     Dr.  Lettsom, 
whose  extensive  practice  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  trying  the  effects  of  quassia  in  a 
great  number  of  cases,   says, £:  In  debility, 
succeeding  febrile  diseases, the  Peruvian  hark 
is  most  generally  more  tonic   and  salutary 
than  any  other  vegetable  hitherto  known, 
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tei  is  so  prone,  the  quassia  affords  more 
vigour  and  relief  to  the  system  than  the 
other,  especially  when  united  with  the  vi- 
♦riolum  alburn,  and  still  mora  with  the  aid  of 
some  absorbent."  In  dyspepsia,  arising 
from  hard  drinking,  and  also  in  diarrhceas, 
'the  doctor  exhibited  the  quassia  with  great 
success.  But  with  respect  to  the  tonic  and 
febrifuge  qualities  of  quassia,  he  says,  "  I 
by  no  means  subscribe  to  the  Linnajan  opi- 
nion,\vhere  the  author  declares,  'me  quidem 
judice  chinchinam  longe  superat.'  "  It  is 
very  well  known,  that  there  are  certain  pe- 
culiarities of  the  air,  and  idiosyncrasies  of 
constitution,  unfavourable  to  the  exhibition 
of  Peruvian  bark,  even  in  the  most  clear 
intermissions  of  fever ;  and  writers  have  re- 
peatedly noticed  it.  But  this  is  compara- 
tively rare.  About  midsummer,  1785,  Dr. 
L.  met  with  several  instances  of  low  remit- 
tent and  nervous  fevers  wherein  the  bark 
uniformly  aggravated  the  symptoms,  though 
given  in  intermissions  the  most  favourable 
to  its  success,  and  wherein  quassia, or  snake- 
root,  was  successfully  substituted.  In  such 
cases,  he  mostly  observed,  that  there  was 
great  congestion  in  the  hepatic  system,  and 
the  debility  at  the  same  time  discouraged 
copious  evacuations.  And  in  many  fevers, 
without  evident  remissions  to  warrant  the 
use  of  the  bark,  whilst  at  the  time,  increa- 
sing debility  began  to  threaten  the  life  of  the 
patient,  the  Doctor  found  that  quassia,  or 
Miake-root,  singly  or  combined,  upheld  the 
vital  powers,  and  promoted  a  critical  inter- 
mission of  fever,  by  which  an  opportunity 
was  afforded  for  the  bark  to  effect  a  cure. 
It  may  be  given  in  infusion,  or  in  pills  made 
from  the  watery  extract;  the  former  is  ge- 
nerally preferred,  in  the  proportion  of  three 
or  four  scruples  of  the  wood  to  twelve 
outices  of  water. 

Qua'ssia  simarou'ba.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  simarouba  quassia.  Simarouba. 
>iimaraba.  Euonymvs.  Quassia, floribus  mo- 
tioicis,  foliis  abruple  plnnalis,  foliolis  alteruis 
subpetiolatis  pelioto  nudojloribus  paniculalis, 
of  Linnaeus.  The  bark  of  this  tree,  which  is 
met  with  in  the  shops,  is  obtained  from  the 
roots;  and,  according  to  Dr.  Wright  of  Ja- 
maica, it  is  rough,  scaly,  and  warted  ;  the 
inside,  when  fresh,  is  a  full  yellow,  but 
when  dried,  paler  :  it  has  but  little  smell  ; 
the  taste  is  bitter,  but  not  disagreeable.  It 
is  esteemed,  in  the  West  Indies,  in  dysente- 
ries and  other  fluxes,  as  restoring  tone  to 
the  intestines,  allaying  their  spasmodic  mo- 
tions, promoting  the  secretions  by  urine  and 
perspiration,  and  removing  lowness  of  spi- 
rits attending  those  diseases.  It  is  said  also 
that  it  soon  disposes  the  patient  to  sleep  ; 
takes  off  the  gripes  and  tenesmus,  and  chan- 
ges the  stools  to  their  natural  colour  and 
consistence. 

Quassy.     Sec  Quassia. 

Qua  trio.  (From  quatuor,  four;  so  called 
e  it  has  four  sides. 1     f  he  astragalus. 
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Queen  of  Ihe  meadow.  SeeSpircca  iilma- 
ria. 

Que'rcdla.  (Quercula,  dim.  of  querent. 
the  oak  ;  so  called  because  it  has  leaves  like 
the  oak.)  An  antiquated  name  of  the  ger- 
mander.   See  Teucrium  chameedrys. 

QUK'RC'US.  (From  quero,  to  inquire  ; 
because  divinations  were  formerly  given 
from  oaks  by  the  Druids.)    The  oak. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Monoecia.  Or- 
der, Polyandria.    The  oak. 

2.  The  pharmacopaiial  name  of  the  oak. 
Quk'rcus  ROBO'r.     The  oak-tree.     Quer- 

cut,' fotiis  oblongis,  glabris  sinuatis,  lobisro- 
tundii,  glandibus  oblongis,  of  Linnaeus.  Ba- 
lanos  This  valuable  tree  is  indigenous  to 
Britain.  Its  adsiringent  effects  were  suffi- 
ciently known  to  the  ancients,  but  it  is  the 
bark  whichis  now  directed  for  medicinal  use 
by  our  pharmacopoeias.  Oak  bark  manifests 
to  the  taste  a  strong  adstringency,  accom- 
panied with  a  moderate  bitterness.  Like 
other  adstringents,  it  has  been  recommend- 
ed in  agues,  and  for  restraining  haemorrha- 
ges, alvine  fluxes,  and  other  immoderate 
evacuations.  A  decoction  of  it  has  likewise 
been  advantageously  employed  as  a  gargle 
and  as  a  fomentation  or  lotion  in  procidentia 
recti  el  uteri. 

The  fruit  of  this  tree  was  the  food  of  the 
first  ages  ;  but  when  corn  was  cultivated, 
acorns  were  neglected.  They  are  of  little 
use  with  us,  except  for  fattening  hogs  and 
other  cattle  and  poultry.  Among  the  Spa- 
niards, the  acorn,  or  glans  iberica,  is  said  to 
have  long  remained  a  delicacy,  and  to  have, 
been  served  up  in  the  form  of  a  dessert. 
In  dearths,  acorns  have  been  sometimes 
dried,  ground  into  meal,  and  baked  asbread. 
Bartholin  relates  that  they  are  used  in  Nor- 
way for  this  purpose.  The  inhabitants  of 
Ohio  held  out  a  long  siege  without  any  other 
food;  and  in  a  time  of  scarcity  in  Franco, 
A.  1).  1709,  they  recurred  to  this  food. 
But  they  are  said  to  be  hard  of  digestion, 
and  to  occasion  headachs.  flatulency,  and 
colics.  In  Smoland,  however,  many  in- 
stances occur,  in  which  they  have  supplied 
a  salutary  and  nutritious  food.  With  this 
view  they  are  previously  boiled  in  water 
and  separated  from  their  husks,  and  then 
dried  and  ground  ;  and  the  powder  is  mixed 
with  about  one-half,  or  one-third  of  corn 
flour.  A  decoction  of  acorns  is  reputed 
good  against  dysenteries  and  colics  ;  and 
a  pessary  of  them  is  said  to  be  useful  in 
immoderate  fluxes  of  the  menses.  Some 
have  recommended  the  powder  of  acorns 
in  intermittent  fever  ;  and  in  Brunswick, 
they  mix  it  with  warm  ale,  and  administer 
it  for  producing  a  sweat  in  cases  of  erysi- 
pelas. Acorns  roasted  and  bruised  have 
restrained  a  violent  diarrhoea.  For  other 
medical  uses  to  which  they  have  been  ap- 
plied, see  Murray's  Appar-  Medic,  vol.  i, 
page  100 
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For  some  late  reports  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  at  Petersburg*),  we  learn  that 
acorns  are  the  best  substitute  to  coffer  that 
lias  been  hitherto  known.  To  communicate 
to  them  the  oily  properties  of  coffee,  the  fol- 
lowing process  is  recommended.  When  the 
acorns  have  been  toasted  brown,  add  fresh 
butter  in  small  pieces  to  them,  while  hot  in 
the  ladle,  and  stir  them  with  caie.  or  cover 
the  ladle  and  shake  it,lhat  the  whole  may  be 
Well  mixed.  The  acorns  of  the  Holm  oak 
are  formed  at  Venice  into  cups  about  one 
inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  somewhat 
less  in  depth.  They  are  used  for  dressing 
leather,  and  instead  of  galls  for  dying  wool- 
len cloth  black. 

Que'rcus  cf.'rkis.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  tree  which  affords  the  Turkey  galls. 
A'ux  galla.  Galla  maxima  orbiculala.  The 
gall-nut.  By  this  name  is  usually  denoted 
any  protuberance,  tubercle,  or  tumour,  pro- 
duced by  the  puncture  of  insects  on  plants 
and  trees  of  different  kinds.  These  galls 
are.  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  and  no  less 
different  with  regard  to  their  internal  struc- 
ture. Some  have  only  one  cavity,  and  others 
a  number  of  small  eel's,  communicating 
with  each  other.  Some  of  them  are  as  hard 
as  the  wood  of  the  tree  they  grow  on,  whilst 
others  are  soft  and  spongy  ;  the  first  being 
termed  gall-nuts,  and  the  latter  berry-galls, 
or  apple  galls. 

The  gall  used  in  medicine  is  thus  pro- 
duced : — the  c.ynips  quercus  folii,  an  insect 
of  the  fly  kind,  deposits  iis  eggs  in  the 
leaves  and  other  tender  parts  of  the  tree. 
Around  each  puncture  an  excrescence  is 
presently  formed,  within  which  the  egg  is 
hatched,  and  the  worm  passes  through  all 
the  stages  of  its  metamorphosis,  until  it 
becomes  a  perfect  insect,  when  it  eats  its 
way  out  of  its  prison.  The  best  oak-galls 
are  heavy,  knotted,  and  of  a  bluish  colour, 
and  are  obtained  from  Aleppo.  They  are 
nearly  entirely  soluble  in  water,  with  the 
assistance  of  heat.  This  soluble  active 
matter  consists  of  tannin,  in  combination 
with  galiic  acid;  nine  tenths  of  the  former, 
with  one-tenth  of  the  latter.  Another  sort 
comes  from  the  south  of  Europe,  of  a  light 
brownish  or  whitish  colour,  smooth,  round, 
easily  broken,  less  compact,  and  of  a  much 
larger  size.  The  tuo  sorts  differ  only  in  size 
and  strong;!),  two  of  the  blue  galls  being  sup- 
posed equivalent  in  this  respect  to  three  of 
the  other. 

Oak-galls  are  supposed  to  be  the  strongest 
adstringent  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Both 
water  and  spirit  take  nearly  all  their  vir- 
tue, though  the  spirituous  extract  is  the 
strongest  preparation.  '1  he  powder  is,  how- 
ever, the  best  form  ;  and  the  dose  is  from  a 
iew  grains  to  halt  a  drachm. 

They  are  not  much  uspd  in  medicine, 
though  they  are  said  to  be  beneficial  in  in- 
iermktents.  Dr.  Cullen  has  cured  agues, 
"v  giving  half  a  drachm  of  the  powder  of 


galls  every  two  or  three  hours  during  the 
intermission  ;  and  by  it  alone,  or  joined 
with  chamomile  flowers,  has  prevented  the 
return  of  the  paroxysms.  But  the  doctor 
states  the  amount  of  his  results  only  to  he 
this  :  that,  "  in  many  cases,  the  galls  cured 
the  intermittent*;  but  that  it  failed  also  in 
many  eases  in  which  the  Peruvian  bark 
afterward  proved  successful.''  A  fomenta- 
tion, made  by  macerating  half  an  ounce 
of  bruised  galls  in  a  quart  of  boiling  water 
for  an  hour,  has  been  fuunu  useful  for  the 
piles,  the  prolapsus  ani,  and  the  fluor  albus, 
applied  cold.  An  injection,  simply  adstrin- 
gent, is  made  by  diluting  this  fomentation, 
and  used  in  gleets  and  leuconbcea.  The 
camphorated  ointment  of  galls  has  been 
found  also  serviceable  in  piles,  after  the 
use  of  leeches  ;  and  is  made  by  incorpora- 
ting half  a  drachm  of  camphor  with  one 
ounce  of  hog's  lard,  and  adding  two  drachms 
of  galls  in  very  fine  power.  In  fact,  galls 
may  be  employed  for  the  same  purposes  as 
oak  bark,  and  are  used  under  the  same 
forms. 

Que'rcus  e'sculus.  The  systematic  namo 
of  the  Italian  oak,  whose  acorns  are,  in  time.-; 
of  scarcity,  said  to  afford  a  meal  of  which 
bread  is  made. 

Que'rcus  mari'na.  See  Fucus  vcsicvlo- 
sus. 

Que'rcus  phe'llos.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  willow -leaved  oak.  whose  acorns  are 
much  sweeter  than  chesnuta,  and  much  eat- 
en by  the  Indians.  They  afford,  by  ex- 
pression, an  oil  little  interior  to  oil  of  al- 
monds. 

Que'rcus  su'ber.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  cork-tree.  Suber.  The  fruit  of  this 
treo  is  much  more  nutritious  than  our 
acorns,  and  is  sweet  and  often  eaten  when 
roasted  in  some  parts  of  Spain.  The  bark, 
called  cork,  when  burnt,  is  applied  as  an  as- 
tringent application  to  bleeding  piles,  and  to 
allay  the  pain  usually  attendant  on  haemor- 
rhoids, when  miSed  with  an  ointment.  Pessa- 
ries and  other  chirurgical  instruments  are 
also  made  of  this  useful  bark. 

QUESiV'AY,  Francis,  was  born  near 
Paiis  in  lf>D4.  Though  of  humble  parent- 
age, and  almost  without  education,  he  dis- 
played an  extraordinary  zeal  for  knjwledge, 
and  after  studying  medicine  in  the  French 
metropolis,  he  settled  at  Mantes.  Having 
ably  controverted  the  doctrines  of  Silva 
respecting  blood-letting,  he  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  Academy  of  Surgery  :  hut 
the  duties  of  this  office  having  impaired  his 
health,  he  graduated  in  physic,  and  was 
made  consulting  physician  to"  the  king.  He 
was  subsequently  honoured  with  letters  of 
nobility,  and  other  marks  of  royal  favour: 
and  became  a  member  of  several  learned 
societies.  He  died  in  1774.  He  left  se- 
veral works,  which  display  much  research 
and  observation,  but  with  too  great  par- 
tiality to  hypothesis.     Besides   the  essavs  ia 
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favour  of  bleeding  in  many  diseases,  his  pre- 
face to  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sur- 
"t  ry  pained  him  considerable  applause :  as 
fikewise  his  Researches  into  the  Progress  of 
Surgery  in  France,  though  the  accuracy  of 
some  of  his  statements  was  controverted. 

Quick-grass.    See  Triticum  repens. 

Quick-lime.     See  Lome. 

Quicksilver.     See  Mercury. 

Quid  pro  quo.  These  words  are  ap- 
plied the  same  as  succidaneum,  when  one 
thing  is  made  use  of  to  supply  the  defect  of 
another. 

Quina  qcina.    The  Peruvian  bark. 
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Quince.     See  Pyrus  cydonia. 

Quince,  Bengal.  See  Erateva  marine- 
los. 

Quincy.     See  Cynanche. 

Quinqcefo'litm  (From  quinqiie,  five, 
and  folium,  a  leaf;  so  called  because  it  has 
five  leaves  on  each  foot-slalk  )  Peniaphyl- 
lum.  Cinquefoil  or  five-leaved  grass.  See 
Polenlilla  reptans. 

Quino.di.na.    See  Cinchona. 

Quinsy.    See  Cynanche. 

QUOTIDIAN.  See  Febris  intermit- 
tens. 


R. 


R.  or  R.  This  letter  is  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  a  prescription  as  h  contraction 
of  recipe,  take  :  thus,  R,  Magnes.  3j  signifies, 
Take  a  drachm  of  magnesia. 

Ka'bies  cani'na.  (Rabies;  from  rabio,  to 
be  mad,  and  canina,  from  canis,  a  dog.)  bee 
Hydrophobia. 

RACHIA'LGIA.  (From  p*#f,  the 
spine,  and  axj-cc,  pain.)  A  pain  in  the 
spine.  It  was  formerly  applied  to  several 
species  of  colic  which  induced  pain  in  the 
back. 

RACHI'TIS.  (From  ptjp?,  the  spine 
of  the  back;  so  called  because  it  was  sup- 
posed to  originate  in  a  fault  of  the  spinal 
marrow.)  Crylonosm.  The  English  disease. 
The  rickets.  A  species  of  disease  in  the  class 
cachexia:,  and  order  intumescenlicc,  of  Cul- 
len  ;  known  by  a  large  head,  prominent 
forehead,  protruded  sternum,  flattened  ribs, 
big  belly,  and  emaciated  limbs,  with  great 
debility.  It  is  usually  confined  in  its  attack 
between  the  two  periods  of  nine  months  and 
two  years  of  age,  seldom  appearing  sooner 
than  the  format,  or  showing  itself  for  the 
first  time  after  the  latter  period.  The  mus- 
cles become  flaccid,  the  head  enlarges,  the 
carotids  are  distended,  the  limbs  waste  away, 
and  their  epiphyses  increase  in  bulk.  The 
bones  and  spine  of  (he  back  are  variously 
distorted  ;  disinclination  to  muscular  exer- 
tion follows  ;  the  abdomen  swells  and  grows 
hard  ;  the  stools  are  frequent  and  loose  ;  a 
slow  fever  succeed-:,  with  cough  and  difficul- 
ty of  respiration  :  atrophy  is  confirmed,  and 
death  ensues.  Frequently  it  happens  that 
nature  restores  (he  general  health,  and 
leaves  the  limbs  distorted. 

After   death   the    liver   and    the    spleen 

have  been  found  enlarged  and   scirrhous  ; 

enteric    glands    indurated,  and  the 


lungs  either  charged  with  vomicae,  or  adhe- 
ring to  the  pleura  ;  the  bones  soft  the  brain 
flaccid,  or  oppressed  with  lymph,  and  .the 
distended  bowels  loaded  most  frequently 
with  slime,  sometimes  with  worms. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  kindred  dis- 
ease, which  Hoffman  and  Sauvages  call  the 
atrophy  of  infants,  we  have  many  of  the 
same  symptoms  and  the  same  appearances 
nearly  after  death.  They  who  perish  by 
this  disease,  says  Hoffman,  have  the  mesen- 
teric glands  enlarged  and  scirrhous  ;  the 
liver  and  -pleen  obstructed  and  increased  in 
size  ;  the  intestines  are  much  inflated,  and 
are  loaded  with  black  and  foetid  matters,  and 
the  muscles,  more  especially  of  the  abdo- 
men, waste  away. 

In  the  treatment  of  rickets,  besides  alter- 
ing any  improprieties  in  the  regimen,  which 
may  have  co-operated  in  producing  it,  those 
means  should  be  employed,  by  which  the 
system  may  be  invigorated.  Tonic  medi- 
cines are  therefore  proper,  particularly  cha- 
lybeates,  which  are  easily  given  to  children  ; 
and  the  cold  bath  may  be  essentially  bene- 
ficial. The  child  should  be  regularly  well 
exercised,  kept  clean  and  dry,  and  a  pure 
air  selected ;  the  food  nutritious  and  easy 
of  digestion.  When  the  appetite  is  much 
impaired,  an  occasional  gentle  emetic  may 
do  good  ;  more  frequently  tonic  aperient';, 
as  rhubarb,  will  be  required  to  regulate 
the  Dowels ;  or  sometimes  a  dose  of  calomel 
in  gross  habits.  Of  late  certain  compounds 
of  lime  have  been  strongly  recom mended, 
particularly  the  phosphate,  which  is  the 
earthy  basis  of  the  bones  ;  though  it  does 
not  appear  likely  to  enter  the  system,  unless 
rendered  soluble  by  an  excess  of  acid. 
Others  have  conceived  the  disease  to  arise 
from  an  excess  of  acid,  and  therefore  recom- 
mended  alkalis ;  which  mav  certainly  be 
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useful  in  correcting  the  morbid  prevalence 
of  acid  in  the  primae  viae,  so  frequent  in 
children.  Where  the  bones  are  inclined  to 
bend,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  throw  the 
weight  of  the  body  too  much  upon  them. 

Racka'sira  balsamum.      See    Balsamum 
rackasira. 

Raco'sis.     (From /isotoc,  a  rag.)     A  ragged 
excoriation  of  the  relaxed  scrotum. 

RADCLIFFE,  John,  was  born  at 
Wakefield,  Yorkshire,  in  1650  He  went 
to  Oxford  at  the  age  of  15,  and  having 
determined  upon  the  medical  profession, 
he  passed  rapidly  through  the  preliminary 
studies,  though  with  very  little  profound- 
ness of  research  ;  and  having  taken  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  medicine  in  1675,  he 
immediately  began  to  practise  there.  He 
professed  to  pay  very  little  regard  to  the 
rules  generally  followed,  which  naturally 
drew  upon  him  the  enmity  of  the  old 
practitioners;  yet  his  vivacity  and  talents 
procured  him  a  great  number  of  patients, 
even  of  the  highest  rank.  In  1684  he  re- 
moved to  London,  having  taken  his  doctor's 
degree  two  years  before,  and  his  success 
was  unusually  rapid ;  in  the  second  year  he 
was  appointed  physician  to  the  princess 
Anne  of  Denmark  ;  and  after  the  Revolu- 
tion he  was  consulted  by  king  William. 
By  his  rough  independence  of  spirit  and 
freedom  of  language,  however,  he  ultimate- 
ly lost  all  favour  at  court :  though  he  is  said 
to  have  been  still  privately  consulted  in 
cases  of  emergency.  In  1703,  he  had  an 
attack  of  pleurisy,  which  had  nearly  proved 
fatal  from  his  own  imprudence.  He  con- 
tinued, after  his  recovery,  in  very  extensive 
practice,  notwithstanding  the  caprice  which 
he  continually  displayed  :  but  his  declining 
to  attend  queen  Anne  in  her  last  ill- 
ness, though  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was 
sent  fqr  officially,  excited  the  popular  resent- 
ment strongly  against  him  ;  and  his  appre- 
hensions of  the  consequences  are  supposed 
to  have  accelerated  his  own  death,  which 
happened  about  three  months  after,  in  1714. 
He  was  buried  in  St.  Mary's  church  at  Ox- 
ford. He  founded  a  noble  library  and  infir- 
mary at  that  university  ;  and  also  endowed 
two  travelling  medical  fellowships,  with  an 
annual  income  of  30o/.  attached  to  each. 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  attempted 
to  write  ;  and,  indeed,  he  is  believed  to 
have  been  very  little  conversant  with  books ; 
yet  the  universal  reputation  which  he  ac- 
quired and  maintained,  notwithstanding  his 
capricious  conduct,  seem  to  sanction  the 
testimony  of  Dr  Mead,  that  ''he  v\  as  deser- 
vedly at  the  head  of  his  profession,  on  ac- 
count of  his  great  medical  penetration  and 
experience." 

Radial  artery.  JJrleria  radialis.  A 
branch  of  the  humeral  artery,  that  runs 
down  the  side  of  the  radius. 

Radia'lis  exte'rnus  brevior.  See  Ex- 
?°n?or  carta  radialis  brevior. 


Badia'lis  exte'rncs  Lo'Ncion.    See 
tensor  carpi  radialis  longior. 

Radia'i.is  exte'rncs  pri'mos.  See  Ex* 
tensor  carpi  radialis  longior. 

Hadia'lis  inte'rnus.  See  Flexor  carpi 
radialis. 

Radia'lis  secu'ndos.  See  Extensor  carpi 
radialis  brevior. 

RADICAL.  That  which  is  considered  as 
constituting  the  distinguishing  part  of  anacid, 
by  its  union  with  the  acidifyin.  principle  or 
oxygen,  which  is  common  to  :ii!  tcids.  Thus 
sulphur  is  thp  radical  of  the  sulphuric  and 
sulphurous  acids.  It  is  sometimes  called  the 
base  of  the  acid  ;  but  base  is  a  term  of  more 
extensive  application. 

Radical  vinegar      See  Acetum. 

RADI'CULA.  (Dim.  of  radix,  a  root.)  A 
little  root ;  the  fibrous  part  of  a  root  The 
common  radish  is  sometimes  so  called.  See 
Raphanus  sativus. 

Radish,  horse.     See  Cochlearia  armoracia. 

Radish,  garden.     See  Raphanus  sativus. 

RA'DIUS.  (A  spoke,  a  staff,  or  beam ; 
so  called  from  its  resemblance)  This 
bone  has  gotten  its  name  from  its  supposed 
resemblance  to  the  spoke  of  a  wheel,  or  to 
a  weaver's  beam  ;  and  sometimes  from  its 
supporting  the  hand,  it  has  been  called 
manubrium  manus.  Like  the  ulna,  it  is  of 
a  triangular  figure,  but  it  differs  from  that 
bone,  in  growing  larger  as  it  descends,  so 
that  its  smaller  part  answers  to  the  larger 
part  of  the  ulna,  and  vice  versa.  Of  its 
two  extremities,  the  uppermost  and  smallest 
is  formed  into  a  small  rounded  head,  fur- 
nished with  cartilage,  and  hollowed  at  its 
summit,  for  an  articulation  with  the  little 
head  at  the  side  of  the  pulley  of  the  oj 
humeri.  The  round  border  of  this  head, 
next  the  ulna,  is  formed  for  an  aniculation 
with  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  that 
bone  This  little  head  of  the  radius  is 
supported  by  a  neck,  at  the  bottom  of 
which,  laterally,  is  a  considerable  tubero- 
sity, into  the  posterior  half  of  which  is 
inserted  the  posterior  tendon  of  the  biceps, 
while  the  anterior  half  is  covered  with  car- 
tilage, and  surrounded  with  a  capsular 
ligament,  so  as  to  allow  this  tendon  to  slid" 
upon  it  as  upon  a  pulley.  Immediatel)  he- 
low  this  tuberosity,  the  body  of  the  bone 
may  be  said  to  begin.  We  find  it  slightly 
curved  throughout  its  whole  length,  by 
which  means  a  greater  space  is  formed  for 
the  lodgment  of  muscles,  and  it  is  enabled 
to  cross  the  ulna  without  compressing 
them.  Of  the  three  surfaces  to  be  dis- 
tinguished on  the  body  of  the  bone,  the 
external  and  internal  ones  are  the  broadest 
and  flattest.  The  anterior  surface  is  nar- 
rower and  more  convex.  Of  its  angles,  the 
external  and  internal  ones  are  rounded  ; 
but  the  posterior  angle,  which  is  turned 
towards  the  ulna,  is  formed  into  a  sharp 
spine,  which  serves  for  the  attachment  of 
the  interosseous  ligament,  of  which  mention. 
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is  made  in  the   description   of   the  uiua. 
This  strong  ligament,   which  is  a  little  in- 
terrupted  above    and    below,    serves  not 
only  to  connect  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm 
to  each   other,  but   likewise    to   afford  a 
greater  surface  for  the  lodgment  of  mus- 
cles    On  the   forepart  of  the  bone,  and  at 
about  one-third   of    its    length    from    its 
upper  end,  we  observe  a  channel  for  ves- 
sels, slanting  obliquely  upwards.     Towards 
its  lower  extremity,   the   radius  becomes 
broader,  of  an  irregular  shape,  and  some- 
what   flattened,  affording    three    surfaces, 
cf  whi  li  the  posterior  one  is  the  smallest; 
the  second,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the 
internal    surface  of  the  body  of  the  bone, 
is  broader  and  natter  than  the  first ;   and 
the   third,  which    is   the   broadest  of  the 
three,  answers  to  the  anterior  and  external 
surface  of  the  body  of  the  bone.     On  this 
last    we   observe     several   sinuosities,    co- 
vered with  a  thin  layer  of  cartilage,  upon 
which  slide  the  tendons  of  several  muscles 
of  the   wrist  and  fingers.     The  lowest  part 
of  the  bone   is  formed  into  an  oblong  ar- 
ticulating cavity,  divided   into  two   by   a 
slight   transverse    rising.      This   cavity  is 
formed  for  an  articulation  with  the  bones 
of  the  wrist.     Towards  the  anterior  and 
convex  surface  of  the  bone,  this  cavity  is 
defended  by  a  remarkable  eminence,  called 
the  styloid  process  of   the   radius,    which 
is  covered  with  a  cartilage  that  is  extended 
to  the-  lower  extremity   of   the   ulna;    a 
ligament  is    likewise  stretched  from   it  to 
the  wrist     Besides  this  large  cavity,   the 
radius  has  another  much  smaller  one,  op- 
posite its  styloid  process,  which  is   lined 
with   cartilage,  and   receives  the  rounded 
surface  of  the  ulna.    The  articulation   of 
the  radius  with  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of 
the  ulna,  is  strengthened  by  a   circular  li- 
gament which  is  attached  to  the  two  ex- 
tremities of  that  cavity,  and  from  thence 
surrounds  the    head   of  the  radius.     This 
ligament  is  narrowest,  but    thickest  at   its 
middle   part.     But,  besides  this   ligament, 
which  connects  the  two  bones  of  the  fore- 
arm with  each  other,  the  ligaments  which 
secure  the  articulation  of  the  radius   with 
the  os  humeri,  are  common  both  to  it  and 
to  the  ulna,    and   therefore   cannot   well 
be   understood   till  both   these  bones  are 
described.     These  ligaments  are  a  capsular 
and  two  lateral   ligaments.     The  capsular 
ligament  is    attached  to   the  anterior  and 
posterior  surfaces  of  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  os  humeri  to  the  upper  edges  and 
tides  of  the  cavities,  we  remarked,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pulley  and  little  head,  and 
likewise   to   some  part  of  the   condyles; 
from  thence  it  is  spread  over  the   ulna,  to 
the  edgus  of  the  greater  sigmoid  cavity,  so 
as  to  include  it  in  the  end  of  the  olecranon 
and  of  the  coronoid  process  ;  and  it  is  like- 
wise lixed  round  the  neck  of  the  radius, 
to  include  the   head  of  that  bone 
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within  it.  The  lateral  ligaments  may"  be 
distinguished  into  external  and  internal, 
or,  according  to  Winslow,  into  brackiora' 
dialis,  and  brachio-cubilalis.  They  both! 
descend  laterally  from  the  lowest  part  of 
each  condyle  of  the  os  humeri,  and,  from 
their  fibres  spreading  wide  as  they  de- 
scend, have  been  compared  to  a  goose's 
foot.  The  internal  ligament  or  brachio- 
cubitalis,  which  is  the  longest  and  thickest 
of  the  two,  is  attached  to  the  coronoid 
process  of  the  ulna.  The  external  liga- 
ment, or  brachio-radialis,  terminates  in 
*be  circular  ligament  of  the  radius.  Both 
fftese  ligaments  adhere  firmly  to  the  cap- 
sular ligament,  and  to  the  tendons  of  some 
of  the  adjacent  muscles.  In  considering 
the  articulation  of  the  fore-arm  with  the 
os  humeri,  we  find  that  when  both  the 
bones  are  moved  together  upon  the  os  hu- 
meri, the  motion  of  the  ulna  upon  the  pul- 
ley allows  only  of  flexion  and  extension; 
whereas,  when  the  palm  of  the  hand  is 
turned  downwards  or  upwards,  or  in  other 
words,  in  pronation  and  supination,  we  see 
the  radius  moving  upon  its  axis,  and  in 
these  motions  its  head  turns  upon  the 
little  head  of  the  os  humeri  at  the  side  of  the 
pulley,  while  its  circular  edge  rolls  in  the 
lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna.  At  the 
lower  end  of  the  fore-arm  the  edge  of  the 
ulna  is  received  into  a  superficial  cavity  at 
the  side  of  the  radius.  This  articulation, 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  loose  capsular 
ligament,  concurs  with  the  articulation 
above,  in  enabling  the  radius  to  turn  with 
great  facility  upon  its  axis  ;  and  it  is  chiefly 
with  the  assistance  of  this  bone  that  we 
are  enabled  to  turn  the  palm  of  the  hand 
upwards  or  downwards,  the  ulna  having 
but  a  very  inconsiderable  share  in  these 
motions. 

RA'DIX.     {Radix,  -dicis,  f.)     A  root. 

Ra'dix  a'cori.    Galanga,  or  galangal. 

Ra'dix  benga'le.     See  Cassumurtiar. 

Ra'dix    brasili'ensis.      See    Callicocca 
ipecacuanha. 

Ra'dix  calagua'ljk.  See  Calagualce  radix, 

Ra'dix    calague'll*.      See    Calaguala 
radix. 

Ra'dix  cassumu'niar.     See  Cassumuniat\ 

Ra'dix  chy'nlen      See  Chynlen  radix. 

Ra'dix  colo'mbo.     See  Columba. 

Ra'dix  du'lcis.     See  Glycyrrhiza. 

Ra'dix  i'kan.     See  Ikati  radix 

Ra'dix  india'na.     See  Callicocca  ipecacu* 
anha. 

Ra'dix  i'ndica  lofezia'na.     See   Lopes 
radix. 

Ra'dix  matali'sta.    See  Matalisla  radix, 

Ra'dix  ro'sea.     See  Rhodiola. 

Ra'dix  ru'bra.     See  Rubia. 

Ra'dix  ti'mac.     See  Timac. 

Ra'dix  ursi'na.    See  JElhusa  meum. 

RA'DULA.    (From  rado,  to  scrape  oil') 
A  wooden  spatula,  or  scraper. 

Ratpcort.    See  SenecioJacobcca, 
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Raisin.     See  Vitis  vinifera. 
Rama'lis  ve'na.     (From  ramale,  a  dead 
bough.)     Applied  to  the  vena  porta?,  from 
its  numerous  ramifications,  which  resemble 
a  bough  stripped  of  its  leaves. 

RAMAZZIiNT,  Bernardin,  was  born 
at  Carpi  in  Italy  in  1633.  He  graduated  at 
Parma  at  the  age  of  26,  and  after  studying 
some  time  longer  at  Rome,  settled  in  the 
Duchy  of  <  astro  :  but  ill  health  obliged  him 
speedily  to  return  to  his  native  place  His 
reputation  increasing  he  removed  to  Modena 
in  1671,  where  he  met  with  considerable 
success ;  and  in  1682,  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  the  theory  of  medicine  in  the  uni 
versity  recently  established  there,  which 
office  he  filled  for  eighteen  years  with  great 
credit.  He  was  then  invited  to  a  similar 
appointment  at  Padua,  and  exerted  himself 
with  laudable  ardour  for  three  years  ,  when 
he  was  attacked  with  a  disease  of  the  eyes, 
which  ultimately  deprived  him  of  sight.  It 
1708,  the  Senate  of  Venice  appointed  him 
President  of  the  College  ol  Physicians  of 
that  capital,  and  in  the  following  year  raised 
him  to  the  first  professorship  of  the  practice 
of  medicine.  He  continued  to  perform  the 
duties  of  these  offices  with  great  diligence 
and  reputation  till  his  death  in  1714  He 
was  a  member  of  many  of  the  academies 
of  science  established  in  Germany,  Sic. ;  and 
left  several  works  in  the  Latin  language,  re 
markable  for  the  elegance  of  their  style,  and 
other  merits.  The  principal  of  these,  and 
which  will  be  ever  held  iu  estimation,  is 
entitled  "  De  Morbis  Artificum  Diatriba," 
giving  an  accouut  of  the  diseases  peculiar 
to  dHferent  artists  and  manufacterers. 

Ra'mex.  (From  ramus,  a  branch ;  from 
its  protruding  forwards,  like  a  bud.)  A 
rupture. 

RA'NA  ESCUNE'NTA.  The  French  frog. 
The  flesh  of  this  species  of  frog,  very  com- 
mon in  France,  is  highly  nutritious  and 
easily  disgested. 

Rancid.  Oily  substances  are  said  to  have 
become  rancid  when,  by  keeping,  they  ac- 
quire a   strong  offensive  smell,  and  altered 

RANINE  ARTERY.  Arteria  ranina  Sub- 
lingual artery.  The  second  branch  of  the 
external  carotid. 

RA'MJLA.  (From  rana,  a  frog;  so 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  frog,  or  be- 
cause it  makes  the  patient  croak  like  a  frog.) 
Palrachos.  Hypoglossus.  Hypoglossum. 
Rana  An  inflammatory  or  indolent  tu- 
mour under  the  tongue.  These  tumours 
are  of  various  sizes  and  degrees  of  consist- 
ence, seated  on  either  side  of  the  fraenum. 
Children  as  well  as  adults,  are  sometimes 
affected  with  tumours  of  this  kind  ;  in  the 
former,  they  impede  the  action  of  sucking  ; 
in  the  latter,  of  mastication, and  even  speech. 
The  contents  of  them  are  various  ;  in  some, 
(hey  resemble  the  saliva,  in  others,  the  glairy 
matter  found  in  the  cells  of  swelled  joints. 


Sometimes  it  is  said  that  a  fatty  matter  has 
been  found  in  them  ;  but  from  the  nature 
and  structure  of  the  parts,  we  are  sure  that 
this  can  seldom  happen  ;  and,  in  by  far  the 
greatest  number  of  cases,  we  find  that  the 
contents  resemble  the  saliva  itself.  This, 
indeed,  might  naturally  be  expected,  for  the 
cause  of  these  tumours  is  universally  to  be 
looked  for  in  an  obstruction  of  the  salivary 
ducts.  Obstructions  here  may  arise  from 
a  cold,  inflam.i  ition,  violent  fits  of  the 
toothach.  attended  with  swelling  in  the  in- 
side of  the  mouth  ;  and,  in  not  a  few  cases, 
we  find  the  ducts  obstructed  by  a  stony  mat- 
ter, seemingly  separated  from  the  saliva,  as 
the  calculous  matter  is  from  the  urine ;  but 
where  inflammation  has  been  the  cause,  we 
always  find  matter  mixed  with  the  other 
contents  of  the  tumour.  As  these  tumours 
are  not  usually  attended  with  much  pain, 
they  are  sometimes  neglected,  till  they  burst 
of  themselves,  which  they  commonly  do 
when  arrived  at  the  bulk  of  a  large  nut. 
As  they  were  produced  originally  from  an 
obstruction  in  the  salivary  duct,  and  this 
obstruction  cannot  be  removed  by  the  burst- 
ing of  the  tumour  it  thence  happens  that 
they  leave  an  ulc^r  extremely  difficult  to 
heal,  nay,  which  cannot  be  healed  at  all  till 
the  eause  is  removed. 

Ranunccloi'des.  (From  ranunculus,  and 
s^oc,  resemblance  ;  so  named  from  its  re- 
semblance to  the  ranunculus.)  The  Caltha 
palustris  or  marsh  marigold. 

RA.NU'NCULUS.  (Dim.  of  rana,  a  frog ; 
because  it  is  found  in  fenny  places,  where 
frogs  abound.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linna  an  system.  Class,  Poly- 
andria,  Order,  Polygyria. 

The  great  acrimony  of  most  of  the  species 
of  ranunculus  is  such,  that,  on  being  applied 
to  the  skin,  they  excite  itching,  redness, 
and  inflammation  and  even  produce  blis- 
ters, tumefaction,  and  ulceration  of  the  part. 
On  being  chewed, they  corrode  the  tongue; 
and,  if  taken  into  the  stomach,  bring  on  all 
the  deleterious  effects  of  an  acrid  poison. 
The  corrosive  acrimony  which  this  family  of 
plants  possesses  was  not  unknown  to  the 
ancients,  as  appears  from  the  writings  of 
Diorcorides ;  but  its  nature  and  extent  had 
never  been  investigated  by  experiments,  be- 
fore those  instituted  by  C.  Krapf,  at  Vienna, 
by  which  we  learn,  that  the  most  virulent  of 
the  Linnaean  species  of  ranunculus,  are  the 
bulbosus,  sceleratis,  aoris,  arvensa,  tiiota, 
and  illyricus. 

The  effects  of  these  were  tried,  either 
upon  himself  or  upon  dogs,  and  show  that 
the  acrimony  of  the  different  species  is  often 
confined  to  certain  parts  of  the  plant,  mani- 
festingitself  eitherin  the  roots,  stalks, leaves, 
flowers,  or  buds  ;  the  expressed  juice,  ex- 
tract, decoction,  and  infusion  of  the  piants, 
were  also  subjected  to  experiments.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  species  mentioned  by  Krapf, 
we  mav  also  notice  the  R.  Flammttb 
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especially  the  R.  Alpestris,  which,"according 
to  flaller,  is  the  most  acrid  of  this  geuns. 
Mr.  Curtis  observes,  that  even  pulling  up 
the  ranunculus  acris,  the  common  meadow 
species,  which  possesses  the  active  princi- 
ple of  this  tribe,  in  a  very  considerable  de- 
gree, throughout  the  whole  herb,  and  carry- 
ing it  to  some  little  distance,  excited  a  con- 
siderable inflammation  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand  in  which  it  was  held.  It  is  necessary 
to  remark,  that  the  acrimonious  quality  of 
these  plants  is  not  of  a  fixed  nature  ;  tor  it 
may  be  completely  dissipated  by  heat ;  and 
the  plant,  on  being  thoroughly  dried,  be- 
comes perfectly  bland.  Krapf  attempted  to 
counteract  this  venomous  acrimony  of  the 
ranunculus  by  means  of  various  other  ve- 
getables, none  of  which  was  found  to  an- 
swer the  purpose,  though  he  thought  that 
the  juice  of  sorrel,  and  that  of  unripe  cur- 
rants, had  some  effect  in  this  way ;  yet  these 
were  much  less  availing  than  water;  while 
vinegar,  honey,  sugar,  wine,  spirit,  mineral 
acids,  oil  of  tartar,  p.  d.  and  other  sapid  sub- 
stances, manifestly  rendered  the  acrimony 
more  corrosive.  It  may  be  also  noticed, that 
the  virulency  of  most  of  the  plants  of  this 
genus  depends  much  upon  the  situation  in 
which  they  grow,  and  is  greatly  diminish- 
ed in  the  cultivated  plant. 

Rano'nculus  aborti'vus.  The  system- 
atic name  of  a  species  of  ranunculus,  which 
possesses  acrid  and  vesicating  properties. 

Ranu'nculps  a'cris.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  meadow  crow-foot.  Ranun- 
culus pratensis.  This,  and  some  other  spe- 
eies  of  ranunculus,  have,  for  medical  pur- 
poses, been  chiefly  employed  externally  as 
a  vesicatory,  and  are  said  to  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  common  blistering  plaster,  in 
producing  a  quicker  effect,  and  never  caus- 
ing a  strangury  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
has  been  observed  that  the  ranunculus  is 
less  certain  in  its  operation,  and  that  it 
sometimes  occasions  ulcers,  which  prove 
very  troublesome  and  difficult  to  heal. 
Therefore  their  use  seems  to  be  applicable 
only  to  certain  fixed  pains,  and  such  com- 
plaints as  require  a  long  continued  topical 
stimulus  or  discharge  from  the  part,  in  the 
way  of  an  issue,  which,  in  various  cases, 
has  been  found  to  be  a  powerful  remedy. 

Ranu'sculus  a'lbus.  The  plant  which 
bears  this  name  in  the  pharmacopoeias  is 
the  Anemone  netnorosa,  of  Linnaeus  :  which 
see. 

Ranu'nculus  bulbo'sus.  Bulbous  root- 
ed crow-foot.  The  roots  and  leaves  of  this 
plant,  Ranunculus: — calycibus  retruflexis, 
pedunculis  sulcalis,  cault  ertcto  multijtoro, 
foliis  composilis,  of  Linnaeus,  have  no  con- 
siderable smell,  but  a  highly  acrid  and  fiery 
taste.  Taken  internally,  they  appear  to  be 
deleterious,  even  when  so  far  freed  from  ihe 
caustic  matter  by  boiling  in  water,  as  to  dis- 
cover no  ill  quality  to  the  palate.  The  efflu- 
via, likewise,  when  freely  inspired,  are  said 


to  occasion  headachs,  anxieties,  vomitings, 
&.C.  The  leaves  and  roots  applied  exter- 
nally, inflame  and  ulcerate,  or  vesicate  the 
parts,  and  are  liable  to  affect  also  the  adja- 
cent parts  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Ranu'nculus  fjca'ria.  The  systematic 
name  of  the.  pilewort.  Chelidonium  minus, 
Hcrophuluria  minor.  Chelidonia  rotundifo- 
lia  minor.  Cursuma  hcemorrhoidalis  litrba. 
Ranunculus  vernus.  Lesser  celandine,  and 
pilewort.  The  leaves  and  root  of  this  plant, 
Ranunculus  ;  foliis  cordatis  ang  alalia  petio- 
lalis,  caule  unifloro,  of  Linnaeus,  are  used 
medicinally.  The  leaves  are  deemed  anti- 
scorbutic, and  the  root  reckoned  a  specific, 
if  beat  into  cataplasms,  and  applied  to  the 
piles. 

Ranu'nculus  fla'mmcla.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  smaller  water  crow-foot,  or 
spearwort.  SnrrtcLa  alba.  The  roots  and 
leaves  of  this  common  plant,  Ranunculus  : — 
foliis  ovalis-lanctolatis,  petiolatis,  caule  dtcli- 
nato,  of  Linnaeus,  taste  very  acrid  and  hot, 
and,  when  taken  in  a  small  quantity,  pro- 
duce vomiting,  spasms  of  the  stomach,  and 
delirium.  Applied  externally,  they  vesicate 
the  skin.  The  best  antidote,  after  clearing 
the  stomach,  is  cold  water  acidulated  with 
lemon-juice,  and  then  mucilaginous  drinks. 
IUnu'nculus  palu'stris.  Water  crow- 
foot.    See  Ranunculus  sceltrntus. 

Ranu'nculus  prate'nsis.  Meadow  crow- 
foot.    See  Ranunculus  acris. 

Ranu'nculus  scelera'tus.  The  system- 
atic name  of  the  marsh  crow-foot.  Ranun' 
cuius  palustris.  The  leaves  of  this  species 
of  crow-foot  are  so  extremely  acrid,  that 
the  beggars  in  Switzerland  are  said,  by  rub- 
bing their  legs  with  them,  to  produce  a  very 
fetid  and  acrimonious  ulceration. 
Rapa.  The  turnip.  See  Brassica. 
Rape.  See  Brassica. 
RAPHA'NIA.  (From  raphanus,  the  rad- 
ish or  charlock  ;  because  the  disease  is  said 
to  be  produced  by  eating  the  seeds  of  a  spe- 
cies of  raphanus.)  Convulsio  rapliania,  vel 
ab  ustilagine.  Eclampsia  typhodes.  Convul- 
sio soloniensis.  Necrosis  usiUaginea.  Crip- 
ple disease.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
neuroses,  and  order  spasmi,  of  Cullen  ;  cha- 
racterized by  a  spasmodic  contraction  of 
the  joints,  with  convulsive  motions,  and  a 
most  violent  pain  returning  at  various  peri- 
ods. It  begins  with  cold  chills  and  lassi- 
tude, pain  in  the  head,  and  anxiety  about 
the  praecordia.  These  symptoms  are  fol- 
lowed by  spasmodic  tvvitchings  in  the  ten- 
dons of  the  fingers  and  of  the  feet,  discern- 
ible to  the  eye,  heat,  fever,  stupor,  deliri- 
um, sense  of  suffocation,  aphonia,  and  hor- 
rid convulsions  of  the  limbs.  After  these, 
vomiting  and  diarrhoea  come  on,  with  a  dis- 
charge of  worms,  if  there  are  any.  About 
the  eleventh  or  the  twentieth  day  copious 
sweats  succeed,  or  purple  exanthemata,  or 
tabes,  or  rigidity  of  al!  die  joints. 

H  A  P  H  A  N  U  S.     (Vtyxvot  t*?a  tj  fai'm 
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prnvtrftui:  from  its  quick  growth.)  The  ra- 
dish. A  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsan 
system.  Class,  Telradynamia.  Order,  Sili- 
culosa. 

Ra'phanus  horte'nsis.  See  Raphanus 
saticus. 

i  a'phanus  ni'gkr.  See  Raphanus  sa- 
titus. 

Fa'phanus  rustica'nus.  See  Cochharia 
arrroracia. 

Fa'phanus  SATi'vrs.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  radish  plant.  Raphanus  hor- 
lensis.  Radicula.  Raphanus  niger.  The 
radish.  The  several  varieties  of  this  plant 
are  said  to  he  employed  medicinally  iri  the 
cure  of  calculous  :vffections.  The  juice, 
made  into  a  syrup,  is  given  to  relieve  hoarse- 
ness. Mixed  with  honey  or  sugar,  it  is  ad- 
ministered in  pituitous  asthma;  and,  as 
antiscorbutics,  their  efficacy  is  generally 
acknowledged. 

Ra'phanus  syi.vf.'stris.  The  poor  man's 
pepper  is  sometimes  so  called.  See  Lr.pi- 
dium. 

RATHE  SCROTI.  (Pa?»,  a  suture.)  The 
rough  eminence  which  divides  the  scrotum, 
as  it  were,  in  two.  it  proceeds  from  the 
root  of  the  penis  inferiorly  towards  the 
perinasum. 

RATHE  CEREBRI.  The  longitudinal 
eminence  of  the  corpus  callosum  of  the 
biain  is  so  called,  because  it  appears  some- 
what like  a  suture. 

Rapi'strum.  (From  rapa,  the  turnip, 
because  its  leaves  resemble  those  of  turnip.) 
Lampsana.  Miagra.  Chariock,  or  wild 
mustard. 

Ra'pum.  (Ely.  uncertain.)  See  Brassica 
rapa. 

Rapu'nculus.  (Dim.  of  rapa,  the  turnip.) 
The  wild  turnip. 

Ha'poncplus  Virginians.  The  name 
given  by  Morrison  to  the  blue  cardinal 
flower.    See  Lobelia. 

Ra'pus.  See  Brassica  rapa. 
RASH.  Exanthema.  A  rash  consists  of 
red  patches  on  the  skin,  variously  figured  ; 
in  general  confluent,  and  diffused  irregular 
ly  over  the  body,  leaving  interstices  of  a  na- 
tural colour.  Portions  of  the  cuticle  are 
often  elevated  in  a  rash,  but  the  elevations 
are  not  acuminated.  The  eruption  is  usually 
accompanied  with  a  general  disorder  of  the 
constitution,  and  terminates  in  a  few  days 
by  cuticular  exfoliations. 

Raspato'rium.  (From  rado,  to  scrape.) 
A  surgeon's  rasp. 

Raspberry.     See  Rubus  idecus. 
Rasu'ra.    (From  rado,  to  scrape.)    1.  A 
rasure  or  scratch.    2.  The  raspings  or  sha- 
vings of  any  substance. 

Ratifia.  A  liquor  prepared  by  imparting 
to  ardent  spirits  the  flavour  of  various  kinds 
of  fruits. 

Rattlesnake  root.     See  Polygala    Senega. 
RAUCE'PO   (From raucw, hoarse)  Ran*. 


utas.  Hoarseness.  It  isalwayssympiuniaut 
of  some  other  disease. 

REAGENTS  Tests.  Those  substances 
which  are  used  in  chemistry  to  detect  the 
presence  of  other  bodies.  Jn  the  applica- 
tion of  test9  there  are  two  circumstances  to 
be  attended  to.  viz.  To  avoid  deceitful  ap- 
pearances, and  to  have  good  tests. 

The  principal  tests  are  the  following  : 

1.  Litmus.  The  purple  of  litmus  is  chan- 
ged to  red  by  every  acid  ;  so  that  this  is  the 
test  generally  made  use  of  to  detect  excess 
of  acid  in  any  fluid.  It  may  be  used  either 
by  dipping  into  the  water  a  paper  stained 
with  iitmus,  or  by  adding  a  drop  of  the  tinc- 
ture to  the  water  to  be  examined,  and  com- 
paring its  hue  with  that  of  au  equal  quanti- 
ty of  the  tincture  in  distilled  water. 

Litmus  already  reddened  by  an  acid  will 
have  its  purple  restored  by  an  alkali ;  and 
thus  it  may  also  be  used  as  a  test  for  alkalis, 
but  it  is  much  less  active  than  other  direct 
alkaline  tests. 

2.  Red  cabbage  has  been  found  by  Mr. 
Watt  to  furnish  as  delicate  a  test  for  acids  as 
litmus,  and  to  be  still  more  sensible  to  al- 
kalis. The  natural  colour  of  an  infusion  of 
this  plant  is  blue,  which  is  changed  to  red 
by  acids,  and  to  green  by  alkalis  in  very 
minute  quantities. 

3.  Brazilwood.  When  chips  of  this  wood 
are  infused  in  warm  water,  they  yield  a  red 
liquor,  which  readily  turns  blue  by  alkalis, 
either  caustic  or  carbonated.  It  is  also  ren- 
dered blue  by  the  carbonated  earths  held  in 
solution  by  carbonic  acid,  so  that  it  is  not 
an  unequivocal  test  of  alkalis  till  the  earthy 
carbonates  have  been  precipitated  by  boil- 
ing. Acids  change  to  yellow  the  natural 
red  of  Brazil  wrood,  and  restore  the  red 
when  changed  by  alkalis. 

4.  Violets.  The  delicate  blue  of  the  com- 
mon scented  violet  is  readily  changed  to 
green  by  alkalis,  and  this  affords  a  delicate 
test  for  these  substances.  Syrup  of  violets 
is  generally  used  as  it  is  at  hand,  being  used 
in  medicine.  But  a  tincture  of  the  flower 
will  answer  as  well. 

5.  Turmeric.  This  is  a  very  delicate  test 
for  alkalis,  and,  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  is 
the  best.  The  natural  colour  either  in  wa- 
tery or  spirituous  infusion  is  yellow, which  is 
changed  to  a  brick  or  orange  red  by  alkalis, 
caustic  or  carbonated,  but  not  by  carbona- 
ted earths,  on  which  account  it  is  prefera- 
ble to  Brazil  wood. 

The  pure  earths,  such  as  lime  and  barytes, 
produce  the  same  change. 

6.  Rhubarb.  Infusion  or  tincture  of  rhu- 
barb undergoes  asimilar  change  with  turme- 
ric, and  is  equally  delicate. 

7.  Sulphuric  acid.  A  drop  or  two  of  con- 
centrated sulphuiic  acid,  added  to  water 
that  contains  carbonic  acid,  fiee  or  in 
combination,  causes  the  latter  to  escape 
with  a  pretty  brisk  effervescence,  whereby 
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the  presence  oi  this  gaseous  acid  may  be  de- 
tected. 

8.  Mlric  and  ory-muriatic  acid.  A  pecu- 
liar use  attends  the  employment  of  these 
acids  in  the  sulphuretted  waters,  as  the  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  is  decomposed  by  them, 
its  hydrogen  absorbed,  and  the  sulphur  se- 
parated in  its  natural  form. 

9.  Oxalic  acid  and  oxalate  of  ammonia. 
These  are  the  most  delicate  tests  for  lime 
and  all  soluble  calcareous  salts.  Oxalate 
of  lime,  though  nearly  insoluble  in  water, 
dissolves  in  a  moderate  quantity  in  its  own 
or  any  other  acid,  and  hence,  in  analysis, 
oxalate  of  ammonia  is  often  preferred,  as  no 
excess  of  this  salt  can  re-dissolve  the  preci- 
pitated oxalate  of  lime.  On  the  other  hand 
the  ammonia  should  not  exceed,  nthi  rwise 
it  might  give  a  false  indication. 

10.  Gallic  acid  and  tincture  of  galls. 
These  are  tests  of  iron.  Where  the  iron  is 
in  very  minute  quantities,  and  the  water 
somewhat  acidulous,  these  tests  do  not  al- 
ways produce  a  precipitate,  but  only  a  slight 
reddening,  but  their  action  is  much  height- 
ened by  previously  adding  a  few  drops  of 
any  alkaline  solution. 

1 1 .  Prussiale  of  potash  or  lime.  The 
presence  of  iron  in  water  is  equally  well 
indicated  by  these  prussiates,  causing  a  blue 
precipitate  :  and  if  the  prussiate  of  potash 
is  properly  prepared,  it  will  only  be  precipi- 
tated by  a  metallic  salt,  so  that  manganese 
and  copper  will  also  be  detected,  the  former 
giving  a  white  precipitate,  the  latter  a  red 
precipitate. 

12.  Lime-water  is  the  common  test  for 
carbonic  acid  ;  it  decomposes  all  the  magne- 
sian  salts,  and  likewise  the  aluminous  salts; 
it  likewise  produces  a  cloudiness  with  most 
of  the  sulphates,  owing  to  the  formation  of 
6elenite. 

13.  Ammoniate.  This  alkali  when  per- 
fectly caustic  serves  as  a  distinction  between 
the  salts  of  lime  and  those  of  magnesia,  as 
it  precipitates  the  earth  from  the  latter  salts, 
but  not  from  the  former.  There  are  two 
sources  of  error  to  be  obviated,  oue  is 
that  of  carbonic  acid  being  present  in  the 
water,  the  other  is  the  presence  of  alumi- 
nous salts. 

14.  Carbonated  alkalis.  These  are  used 
to  precipitate  all  the  earths  ;  where  carbo- 
nate of  potash  is  used  particular  care  should 
be  taken  of  its  purity,  as  it  generally  contains 
silcx. 

16.  Murialetl  alu?nine.  This  test  is  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Kit  wan  to  detect  carbonate 
of  magnesia,  which  cannot,  like  carbo- 
nated lime,  be  separated  by  ebullition,  but 
remains  till  the  whole  liquid  is  evapo- 
rated. 

1«J.  Barylic  salts.  The  nitrate,  muriate, 
and  acetate  of  barytes  are  all  equally  good 
test?  of  sulphnrie  acid  in  any  combination. 
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J 7.  Sails  of  silver.  The  salts  of  silver 
are  the  most  delicate  tests  of  muriatic  acid, 
in  any  combination,  producing  the  pre- 
cipitated luna  cornea.  All  the  salts  ot 
silver  likewise  give  a  dark-brown  pre- 
cipitate with  the  sulphur-retted  waters, 
which  is  as  delicate  a  test  as  any  that  we 
possess. 

18.  Salts  of  lead.  The  nitrate  and  ace- 
tate of  lead  are  the  salts  of  this  metal  em- 
ployed as  tests.  They  will  indicate  the 
sulphu  ic,  ■  uriatic,  and  boracic  acids,  and 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  sulphuret  ot  pot- 
ash. ,..,,. 

19.  Soap.  A  solution  of  soap  in  distilled 
water,  or  in  alcohol,  is  curdled  by  water 
containing  any  earthy  or  metallic  salt. 

20.  Tartaric  acid.  This  acid  is  of  use 
in  distinguishing  the  salts  of  potash,  (with, 
which  it  forms  a  precipitate  of  cream  of  tar- 
tar,) from  those  of  soda,  from  which  it  does 
not  precipitate.  The  potash,  however,  must 
exist  in  some  quantity  to  be  detected  by  the 
test. 

21.  JVilro-muriate  of  platina.  This  sort  is 
still  more  discriminative  between  potash  and 
the  other  alkalis,  than  acid  of  tartar,  and  will 
produce  a  precipitate  with  a  very  weak  so- 
lution of  any  salt  with  potash. 

22.  Aicohol.  This  most  useful  reagent 
is  applicable  in  a  variety  of  ways  in  ana- 
lysis. As  it  dissolves  some  substances 
found  in  fluids,and  leaves  others  untouched, 
it  is  a  means  of  separating  them  into  two 
classes,  which  saves  considerable  trouble  in 
the  further  investigation.  Those  salts  which 
it  does  not  dissolve,  it  precipitates  from 
their  watery  solution,  but  more  or  less  com 
pletely  according  to  the  salt  contained,  and 
the  strength  o!  the  alcohol,  and  as  a  preci- 
pitant it  also  assists  in  many  decomposi- 
tions. 

REALGAR.  Arlada.  Arladar.  Aunipig* 
mentum  rubrunt.  Arsenicum  rubrum  facli- 
lium.  Abessi.  A  metallic  substance  of  a 
red  colour,  more  or  less  live!}  and  transpa- 
rent and  often  crystallized  in  brilliant 
needles ;  formed  by  a  combination  of  arse- 
nic with  sulphur.     See  Arsenic. 

RECEPTA'CULUM  CHY'LI.  (Recepta- 
culum,  from  rccipio,  to  receive.)  Recep- 
tarulum  Pecquefi,  because  Pecquet  first 
attempted  to  demonstrate  it.  Diversnrium. 
Sacculus  chyliferus.  The  existence  of 
such  a  receptacle  in  the  human  body  is 
doubled,  in  brute  animals  the  receptacle 
of  the  chyle  is  situated  on  the  dorsal  ver- 
tebra; where  the  lacleals  all  meet.  See  Ab- 
sorbents. 

RECTIFICATION.  (Rectificatio,  from 
rectifico,  to  make  clear.)  A  second  distilla- 
tion, in  which  substances  are  purilied  by 
their  more  volatile  parts  being  raised  by 
heat  carefully  managed  ;  thus,  spirit  of 
wine,  aether,  &c.  are  rectified  by  their  septi- 
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ration  from  the  less  volatile  and  foreign  mat- 
ter which  alto.redor  debased  their  properties. 
Re'ctor  spi'ritus.     The  aromatic  part  of 
plants. 

RECTUM.  (So  named  from  an  erro- 
neous opinion  that  it  was  straight.)  flee- 
turn  intestinum.  Jlpeulhysmtnos.  Lortgo 
non,  or  longaon.  Archos.  Cyssaros.  Tue 
last  portion  of  the  large  intestines  termina- 
ting in  the  anus.     See  Intestines. 

RE'CTUS  ABDO'MINIS.      I'ubiosternal, 
of  Dumas.     This  long  and  straight  muscle 
is   situated    near  its  fellow,   at  the   middle 
and    fore    part    of   the    abdomen,    parallel 
to  the  linea  alba,  and  between  the  aponeu- 
roses of  the  other  abdominal   muscles.     It 
arises  sometimes  by  a  single  broad  tendon 
from  the  upper  and  inner   part  of  the   os 
pubis,  but  more  commonly  by  two  heads, 
one    of   which    is    fleshy,    and    originates 
from  the  upper  edge  of  the  pubis,  and  the 
other  tendinous,  from  the  inside  of  the  sym- 
physis  pubis,  behind  the   pyramidalis  mus- 
cle. From  these  beginnings,  the  muscle  runs 
upwards  the  whole  length  of  the  linea  alba, 
and  becoming  broader  and  thinner  as  it  as- 
cends, is  inserted  by  a  thin  aponeurosis  into 
the  edge  of  the  cartilago  ensiformis,  and  into 
the  cartilages  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
ribs.     This  aponeurosis  is  placed  under  the 
pectoral  muscle,  and  sometimes  adheres  to 
the  fourth  rib.     The  fibres  of  this  muscle 
are  commonly  divided  by  three  tendinous 
intersections,  which  were  first  noticed  by 
Berenger,    or,    as  he  is  commonly  called, 
Carpi,  an  Italian  anatomist,  who  flourished 
in  the  sixteenth  century.       One  of   these 
intersections  is  usually  where    the   muscle 
Funs  over  the  cartilage  of  the  seventh  rib ; 
another  is  at  the  umbilicus  ;  and  the  third 
is  between  these  two.     Sometimes  there  is 
one,  and  even  two,  between  the  umbilicus 
and  the  pubes.   When  one,  or  both  of  these 
occur,  however,  they  seldom  extend  more 
than  half  way  across  the  muscle.     As  these 
intersections  seldom  penetrate  through  the 
whole   substance    of  the    muscle,  they  are 
all  of  them    most  apparent  on   its   anterior 
surface,  where  they  firmly  adhere  to  the 
sheath  ;    the  adhesions  of  the  rectus  to  the 
posterior  layer  of  the  internal  oblique,  are 
only  by  means  of  cellular  membrane,  and 
of  a  few  vessels  which  pass  from  one  to 
another. 

Albinus  and  some  others  have  seen  this 
muscle  extending  as  far  as  the  upper  part  of 
the  sternum. 

The  use  of  the  rectus  is  to  compress  the 
fore  part  of  the  abdomen,  hut  more  parti- 
cularly the  lower  part  J  and,  according  to 
the  different  positions  of  the  body,  it  may 
likewise  serve  to  bend  the  trunk  forwards, 
or  to  raise  the  pelvis.  Its  situation  be- 
tween the  two  layers  of  the  internal  oblique, 
and  its  adhesions  to  this  sheath,  secure  it 
in  its  place,  and  prevent  it  from  rising  into 
a  prominent   form  when    in    action ;  and 


lastly,  its  tendinous  intersections  enable 
it  to  contract  at  any  of  the  intermediate 
spaces. 

Re'ctus  abou'cens  o'culi.  See  Rectus 
externus  oculi. 

Re'ctus  adpu'cens  o'culi.  See  Rectus 
hitt.rniis  oculi. 

Re'ctus  ante'rior  bre'vis.  See  Rectus 
capitis  interims  minor. 

Re'ctus  ante'rior  lo'ngus.  See  Rectus 
capitis  interims  major. 

Re'ctus  atto'llens  o'cpli.  See  Rectus 
superior  oculi. 

Re'ctus  ca'pitis  anti'cus  lo'ngus.  See 
Rectus  capitis  interims  major. 

RE'CTUS  CA'PITIS  INTE'HNUS 
MA'JOR.  Rectus  internus  major,  of  Al- 
binus, Douglas,  and  Cowper.  Trachelo- 
basilaire,  of  Dumas.  Rectus  anterior  lovgus, 
of  Winslow.  This  muscle  is  situated  on 
the  anterior  part  of  the  neck,  close  to  the 
vertebra?.  It  was  known  to  most  of  the 
ancient  anatomists,  but  was  not  distinguish- 
ed by  any  particular  name,  until  Cowper 
gave  it  the  present  appellation,  and  which 
has  been  adopted  by  most  writers  except 
Winslow.  It  is  a  long  muscle,  thicker  and 
broader  above  than  below,  where  it  is  thin, 
and  terminates  in  a  point.  It  arises,  by 
distinct  and  flat  tendons,  from  the  anterior 
points  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
five  inferior  vertebrae  of  the  neck,  and 
ascending  obliquely  upwards,  is  inserted 
into  the  anterior  part  of  the  cuneiform 
process  of  the  occipital  bone.  The  use 
of  this  muscle  is  to  bend  the  head  for- 
wards. 

RE'CTUS  CAPITIS  INTERNUS 
MI'NOR.  Cowper,  who  was  the  first  ac- 
curate describer  of  this  little  muscle,  gave 
it  the  name  of  rectus  internus  minor,  which 
has  been  adopted  by  Douglas  and  Albi- 
nus. Winslow  calls  it  rectus  anterior  brevis, 
and  Dumas  petit-trachelo-basilaire.  It  is 
in  part  covered  by  the  rectus  major.  Jt 
arises  fleshy  from  the  upper  and  fore  part 
of  the  body  of  the  first  vertebra  of  the  neck, 
near  the  origin  of  its  transverse  process, 
and,  ascending  obliquely  inwards,  is  in- 
serted near  the  root  of  the  condyloid  pro- 
cess of  the  occipital  bone,  under  the  last 
described  muscle.  It  assists  in  bending  the 
head  forwards. 

RE'CTUS  CA'PITIS  LATERALIS. 
Rectus  lateralis  Fallopii,  of  Douglas. 
Transversaiis  anticus  primus,  of  Winslow. 
Rectus  lateralis,  of  Cowper,  and  Tracheli- 
altoido  basilaire,  of  Dumas.  This  muscle 
seems  to  have  been  first  described  by  Fallo- 
pius.  Winslow  calls  it  transversaiis  anticus 
primus.  It  is  somewhat  larger  than  the 
rectus  minor,  but  resembles  it  in  shape,  and 
is  situated  immediately  behind  the  internal 
jugular  vein,  at  its  coming  out  of  the  cra- 
nium. It  arises  fleshy  from  the  upper  and 
fore  part  of  the  transverse  process  of  the 
first  vertebra  of  the  neck,  and,  ascending  a 
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litllft  obliquely  upwards  and  outwards,  is 
inserted  into  the  occipital  hone,  opposite 
to  the  stylo-mastoid  hole  of  the  ostemporis. 
This  muscle  serves  to  pull  the  head  to  one 
side. 

RECTUS  CAPITIS  POSTICUS  MA- 
JOR. This,  Vrhkh  is  the  rectus  major  of 
Douglas  and  Winslow,  the  rectus  capiiispos- 
ticus  minnr.  of  Albinus,  and  the  spineaxoido- 
occipital,  of  Dumas,  is  a  small,  short,  and 
flat  muscle,  broader  above  than  below  ,  and 
is  situated,  not  in  a  straight  direction,  as  its 
name  would  insinuate,  but  obliquely  between 
the  occiput  and  the  second  vertebra;  of  the 
neck,  immediately  under  the  complexus. 
It  arises,  by  a  short  thick  tendon,  from  the 
upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  spinous  pro- 
the  second  vertebra  of  the  neck  ;  it 
soon  becomes  broader,  and  ascending  obli- 
quely outwards,  is  inserted,  by  a  flat  tendon, 
into  the  external  lateral  part  of  the  lower 
semicircular  ridge  of  the  os  occipitis.  The 
use  of  this  is  to  extend  the  head,  and  pull  it 
backwards. 

R  E  C'TUS  CAPITIS  POSTICUS 
M  1  TV  O  R.  This  is  the  rectus  minor,  of 
Douglas  and  Winslow,  and  the  tuber-altoido- 
occipital,  of  Dumas.  It  is  smaller  than  the 
last  described  muscle,  but  resembles  it  in 
shape,  and  is  placed  close  by  its  fellow,  in 
the  space  between  the  recti  majores.  It 
arises  by  a  short  thick  tendon,  from  the 
upper  and  lateral  part  of  a  little  protube- 
rance in  the  middle  of  the  back  part  of  the 
first  vertebra  of  the  neck,  and  becoming 
broader  and  thinner  as  it  ascends,  is  insert- 
ed, by  a  broad  flat  tendon,  into  the  occipital 
bone,  immediately  under  the  insertion  of  the 
last  described  muscle.  The  use  of  it  is  to 
assist  the  rectus  major  in  drawing  the  head 
backwards. 

Re'ctus  cru'ris.     See  Rectus  ft maris. 

Rf.'ctus  Dt'rRiMENs  o'culi.  See  Rectus 
inferior  oculi. 

R  EC  T  U  S  E  X  T  E'R  N  U  S  O'C  U  L  I. 
Jibduclor  oculi.  lndigiiabundus.  The  outer 
straight  muscle  of  the  eye.  It  arises  from 
the  bony  partition  between  the  foramen  op- 
tician and  lacerum,  being  the  longest  of  the 
straight  muscles  of  the  eye.  and  is  inserted 
into  the  sclerotic  membrane,  opposite  to  the 
outer  canthus  of  the  eye.  Its  use  is  to  move 
the  eye  outwards. 

RE'CTUS  FEMOR1S  Rectus  sive  Gra- 
cilis anterior,  of  Winslow.  Rectus  criais,  of 
Albinus,  and  lliu-rolulien,  of  Dumas.  A 
straight  muscle  of  the  thigh,  situated  imme- 
diately at  the  fore  part.  It  arises  from  the 
os  ilium  by  two  tendons.  The  foremost  and 
shortest  of  these  springs  from  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  inferior  and  anterior  spinous  pro- 
cess of  the  ilium  ;  the  posterior  tendon, 
which  is  thicker  and  lonyer  than  the  other, 
arises  from  the  posterior  and  outer  part  of 
the  edge  of  the  cotyloid  cavity,  and  from  the 
adjacent  capsular  ligament.  These  two  ten- 
•on  unite,  and  form  an  aponeurosis, 
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which  spreads  over  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  muscle  ;  and  through 
its  whole  length  weobserve  a  middletendon 
towards  which  its  fleshy  fibres  run  on  each 
side  in  an  oblique  direction,  so  that  it  may 
be  styled  a  penniform  muscle.  It  is  inserted 
tendinous  into  the  upper  edge  and  anterior 
surface  of  the  patella,  and  from  thence  sends 
off  a  thin  aponeurosis,  which  adheres  to  the 
superior  and  lateral  part  of  the  tibia.  Its 
use  is  to  extend  the  leg 

RECTUS  liNFE'RIOR  O'CULI.  De- 
pressor oculi.  Deprimens.  Humilis.  The 
inferior  of  the  straight  muscles  of  the  eye. 
It  arises  within  the  socket,  from  below  the 
optic  foramen,  and  passes  forwards  to  be  in- 
serted into  the  sclerotic  membrane  of  the 
bulb  on  the  under  part.  It  pulls  the  eye 
downwards. 

Re'ctus  inte'kndsfe'moris.  See  Gracilis. 

RE'CTUS  INTE'RNUS  O'CULI.  Jlddu- 
cens  oculi.  Bibiiorius.  The  internal  straight 
muscle  of  the  eye.  It  arises  from  the  infe- 
rior part  of  the  foramen  opticum,  between 
the  obliquus  superior  and  the  rectus  inferior, 
being,  from  its  situation,  the  shortest 
muscle  of  the  eye,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
sclerotic  membrane  opposite  to  the  inner  an- 
gle. Its  use  is  to  turn  the  eye  towards  the 
nose. 

Re'ctus  latera'sis  fallo'pii.  See  Ric- 
tus capitis  lateralis. 

Re'ctus  ma'jor  capitis.  See  Rectus  ca- 
pitis posticus  major. 

RE'CTUS  SUPERIOR  O'CULI.  Jitlol- 
letis  oculi.  Levator  oculi.  Superbus.  The 
uppermost  straight  muscle  of  the  eye.  It 
arises  from  the  upper  part  of  the  foramen  op- 
ticum of  the  sphenoid  bone,  below  the  levator 
palpebral  superioris.and  runs  forward  to  be 
inserted  into  the  superior  and  fore  part  of 
the  sclerotic  membrane  by  a  broad  and  thin 
tendon. 

RECURRENT  NERVES.  Two  branches 
of  the  par  VMgum  in  the  cavity  of  the  tho- 
rax. The  right  is  given  offnear  the  subcla- 
vian artery,  which  it  surrounds,  am)  is  re- 
flected upwards  to  the  thyroid  gland  ;  the 
left  a  little  lower,  and  reflected  around  the 
aorta  to  the  oesophagus,  as  far  as  the  larynx. 
They  are  both  distributed  to  the  muscles  of 
the  larynx  and  pharynx. 

Reddle.  A  species  of  ochre  or  argilla- 
ceous earth,  of  a  dark  red  colour,  some- 
times used  medicinally  as  a  tonic  and  ant- 
acid. 

Red  sounders.  See  Pterocarpus  santali 
nus. 

REFRIGER  VNTI  A.  (From  refri- 
gtro,  to  cool.)  Refrigerants.  Medicines 
which  allay  the  heat  of  the  body  or  of  the 
blood. 

REFRIGERATO'RIUM.  (From  refrige- 
ro,  to  cool.)  A  vessel  rilled  with  water  to 
condense  vapours,  or  to  make  cool  any  sub- 
stance which  passes  through  it. 

RE'GIMEN.        (From  rego,  to  govern.) 
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A  term  employed  in  medicine  to  express  the 
plan  or  regulation  of  the  diet. 

Regis  a  pra'ti.     See  Spiraea  ulmaria. 

Regions,  abdominal.     See  Body. 

Re'gius  mo'rbus.  (From  rex,  a  king) 
The  royal  disease,  a  term  applied  to  the 
jaundice  from  its  golden  colour;  as  is 
aqua  regia  to  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  mu- 
riatic acids,  because  it  alone  dissolves  gold. 

Regular  gout .     See  .Hrlhritis. 

Rk'gulus.  (Dim.  of  rex.  a  king;  so  called 
because  the  alchymists  expecied  to  find 
gold,  the  king  of  metals,  collected  at  the 
bottom  of  the  crucible  after  fusion.)  A  name 
given  by  the  alchymists  to  metallic  matters 
when  separated  from  other  substances  by  fu- 
sion ;  as,  regulus  of  antimony,  regulus  of 
arsenic,  fee. 

Regulus  of  antimony.  The  pure  metal 
antimony.     See  Antimony. 

Regulus  of  arsenic.  Pure  metallic  arsenic. 
See  Jlrsenic. 

Reme'diuh  oivi  num.     See  Imperatoria. 

Remittent  fever.     8ee  Febria  intermittens. 

Re'mora  ara'tri.  (From  remoror,  to 
hinder,  and  nrntrum,  a  plough  ;  so  called  be- 
cause it  hinders  the  plough.)  See  Convis- 
spinosa. 

Remote  rauae.     See  Exciting  cause. 

REN.  (Ren,  ->iis,  m.  Ren.  euro  too  puv ; 
because  through  them  the  urine  Ho. vs.)  lne 
kidney.     See  Kidneys. 

RENAL  ARTERIES.  Arteria;  renales. 
See  Etnvlgenf. 

REiSAL  GLANDS.  GlanduUe  renales. 
Renal  capsules.  Supra -renal  glands  1  he 
supra-renal  glands  are  two  hollow  bodies, 
like  glands  in  fabric,  and  placed  one  on 
each  side  upon  the  kidney.  They  are  co- 
vered by  a  double  tunic,  and  their  cavities 
are  filled  with  a  liquor  of  a  brownish  red 
colour.  Their  figure  is  triangular  ;  and 
they  are  larger  in  the  foetus  than  the  kid- 
neys ;  but  in  adults  they  are  less  than  the 
kidneys.  The  right  is  affixed  to  the  liver, 
and  left  to  the  spleen  and  pancreas,  and 
both  (o  the  diaphragm  and  kidneys.  They 
have  arteries,  veins,  lymphatics,  and  nerves; 
their  arteries  arise  from  (he  diaphragmatic, 
the  aorta,  and  the  renal  arteries.  The  vein 
of  the  right  supra-renal  gland  empties  itself 
into  the  vena  cava  ;  that  of  the  left  into  the 
renal  vein  ;  their  lymphatic  vessels  go  di- 
rectly to  the  thoracic  duct;  they  have  nerves 
common  alike  to  these  glands  and  the  kid- 
neys. They  have  no  excretory  duct,  and 
their  use  is  at  present  unknown.  It  is  sup- 
posed they  answer  one  use  in  the  fcetus,  and 
another  in  the  adult,  but  what  these  uses  are 
is  uncertain.  Boerhaave  supposed  their  use 
to  consist  in  their  furnishing  lymph  to  dilute 
the  blood  returned  after  the  secretion  of  the 
urine  in  the  renal  vein  ;  but  this  is  very  im- 
probable, since  the  vein  of  the  right  supra- 
renal gland  goes  to  the  vena  cava,  and  the 
blood  carried  back  by  the  renal  vein  wants 
no   dilution.     It  has    also  been    said,   that 


these  glands  not  only  prepare  lymph,  by 
which  the  blood  is  fitted  for  the  nutrition  of 
the  delicate  fcetus  ;  but  that  in  adults  they 
serve  to  restore  to  the  blood  of  the  vena  cava 
the  irritable  parts  which  it  loses  by  the  se- 
cretion of  bile  and  urine.  Some,  again, 
havp  considered  them  as  diverticula  in  the 
fcetus,  to  divert  the  blood  from  the  kidneys, 
and  lessen  the  quantity  of  urine.  The  re- 
lebrated  Morgagni  believed  their  office  to 
consist  in  conveying  something  to  the  tho- 
racic duct.  It  is  singular,  that  in  children 
who  are  born  without  the  cerebrum,  these 
glands  are  extremely  small,  and  sometimes 
wanting. 

RENAL  VEINS.     See  Emulgent. 

Renal  vessels.     See  Emulgent. 

Rennet,  or  Runnet.  The  gastric  juice 
and  contents  of  the  stomach  of  calves.  It  is 
much  employed  in  preparing  cheese,  and  in 
pharmacy,  for  making  whey.  To  about  a 
pound  of  milk,  in  a  silver  or  earthen  basin 
placed  on  hot  ashes,  add  three  or  four  grains 
of  rennet,  diluted  with  a  little  water;  as  it 
becomes  cold  the  milk  curdles,  and  the 
whey,  or  serous  part,  separates  itself  from 
the  caseous  part.  When  these  parts  appear 
perfectly  distinct,  pour  the  whole  upon  a 
strainer,  through  which  the  whey  will  pass, 
while  the  curds  remain  behind.  This  whey 
is  always  rendered  somewhat  whitish,  by  a 
very  small  and  much  divided  portion  of  the 
caseous  part ;  but  it  may  be  separated  in 
such  a  manner,  that  the  whey  will  remain 
limped  and  colourless,  and  this  is  what  is 
called  clarifying  it.  Put  into  a  basin  the 
white  of  an  egg,  a  glass  of  the  serum  of 
milk,  and  a  few  grains  of  tartaric  acid  in 
powder;  whip  the  mixture  with  an  osier 
twig,  and,  having  added  the  remainder  of 
the  unclarified  whey,  place  the  mixture  again 
over  the  fire  until  it  begins  to  boil.  The 
tartaric  acid  completes  the  coagulation  of  the 
white  part  of  the  milk  which  remains;  the 
white  of  egg,  as  it  becomes  hot,  coagulaies 
and  envelopes  the  caseous  part.  When  the 
whey  is  clear,  filter  it  through  paper;  what 
passes  will  be  perfectly  limped,  arid  have  a 
greenish  colour.     This  is  clarified  whey. 

Iu;'mjens.  (From  renuo,  to  nod  the  head 
back  in  sign  of  refusal  ;  so  called  from  il= 
office  of  jerking  back  the  head)  A  muscle 
of  the  head. 

REPELLE'NTU.  (From  repello,  lo 
drive  back.)  Repellents.  Applications  are 
sometimes  so  named  which  make  diseases 
recede,  as  it  were,  from  the  surface  of  the 
body. 

REPULSION.  All  matter  possesses  a 
power  which  is  in  constant  opposition  tout- 
traction.  This  agency,  which  is  equally 
powerful  and  equally  obvious,  acts  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  is 
called  the  power  of  repulsion. 

That  such  a  force  exists  which  opposes 
the  approach  of  bodies  towards  each  other 
is  evident  from   numberless  fact0. 
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IVevvton  has  shown  that  whim  a  convex 
lens  is  [iul  upon  a  flat  glass,  it  remains  at  a 
distance  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-se- 
venth part  of  an  inch,  and  a  very  consider- 
able pressure  is  required  to  diminish  ,this 
distance  ;  nor  does  any  force  which  can  be 
applied  bring  them  into  actual  mathematical 
contact  ;  a  force  may  indeed  be  applied  suf- 
ficient to  break  the  glasses  into  pieces,  but 
it  may  be  demonstrated  that  it  does  not  di- 
minish their  distance  much  beyond  the  one 
thousandth  part  of  an  iuch.  There  is,  there 
fore,  a  repulsive  force  which  prevents  the 
two  glasses  from  touching  each  other. 

Boscovich  has  shown  that  when  an  ivory 
billiard-ball  sets  another  in  motion  by  stri- 
king against  it,  an  equal  quantity  of  its  own 
motion  is  lost,  and  the  ball  at  rest  begins  to 
move  while  the  other  is  still  at  a  distance. 

There  exists,  therefore,  a  repulsion  be- 
tween bodies;  this  repulsion  takes  place 
while  they  are  yet  at  a  distance  from  each 
other  ;  and  it  opposes  their  approach  to- 
wards each  other. 

The  cause  or  the  nature  of  this  force  is 
equally  inscrutable  with  that  of  attraction, 
but  itsexistence  is  undoubted  :  it  increases, 
as  far  as  has  been  ascertained,  inversely  as 
the  square  of  the  distance,  consequently  at 
the  point  of  contact  it  is  infinite. 

The  following  experiments  will  serve  (o 
prove  the  energy  of  repulsion  more  fully. 

Experiment. — When  a  glass  tube  is  im- 
mersed in  water,  the  fluid  is  attracted  by  the 
glass,  and  drawn  up  into  the  tube  ;  but,  if 
we  substitute  mercury  instead  of  water,  we 
shall  find  a  different  effect.  II  a  glass  tube 
of  any  bore  be  immersed  in  this  fluid,  it  does 
not  rise,  but  the  surface  of  the  mercury  is 
considerably  below  the  level  of  that  which 
surrounds  it  when  the  diameter  of  the  tube 
is  very  small. 

In  this  case,  therefore,  a  repulsion  takes 
place  between  ihe  glass  and  the  mercury, 
which  is  even  considerably  greater  than  the 
attraction  existing  between  the  particles  of 
the  mercury,  and  hence  the  latter  cannot 
rise  in  the  tube,  but  is  repelled,  and  becomes 
depressed. 

Experiment. — When  we  present  the  north 
pole  of  a  magnet  A,  to  the  same  pole  of  an- 
other magnet  B,  suspended  on  a  pivot,  and 
at  liberty  to  move,  the  magnet  B  will  recede 
as  the  other  approaches ;  and  by  following 
it  with  A,  at  a  proper  distance,  it  may  be 
made  to  turn  round  on  its  pivot  with  consi- 
derable lelocity. 

In  this  case  there  is  evidently  some  agency 
which  opposes  the  approach  of  the  north 
poles  of  A  atid  B,  which  acts  as  an  antago- 
nist, and  causes  the  moveable  magnet  to  re- 
tire before  the  other.  There  is  therefore  a 
repulsion  between  the  two  magnets,  a  re- 
pulsion which  increases  with  the  power  of 
the  magnets ;  which  may  be  made  so  great 
that  all  the  force  of  a  strong  man  is  insuf- 
ficient to  make  the  two   north   pole?  touch 
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each  other.     The  same  repulsion  is  equally 
obvious  in  electrical  bodies,  for  instance  : 

Experiment. — If  two  small  cork  balls  be 
suspended  from  a  body  so  as  to  touch  one 
another,  and  if  we  charge  the  body  in  the 
usual  manner  with  electricity,  the  two  cork 
balls  separate  from  each  other,  and  stand  at 
a  distance  proportional  to  the  quantity  of 
electricity  with  which  the  body  is  charged  ;, 
the  balls  of  course  repel  each  other. 

Experiment. — If  we  rub  over  the  surface 
of  a  sheet  of  paper  the  fine  dust  of  lycopo- 
dium  or  puff'  ball,  and  then  let  water  fall  on 
it  in  small  quantities,  the  water  will  instant- 
ly be  repelled,  and  form  itself  into  distinct 
drops,  which  do  not  touch  the  lycopodium, 
but  roll  over  it  with  uncommon  rapidity. 
That  the  dropsdo  not  touch  the  lycopodium, 
but  are  actually  kept  at  a  distance  above  it, 
is  obvious  from  the  copious  reflection  of 
white  light. 

Experiment. — If  the  surface  of  water 
contained  in  a  basin  be  covered  over  with 
lycopodium,  a  solid  substance  deposited  at 
the  bottom  of  the  fluid  may  be  taken  out  of 
it  with  the  hand  without  welting  it.  In 
this  case  Ihe  repulsion  is  so  powerful  as  to 
defend  the  hand  completely  from  the  con- 
tact of  the  fluid. 

Rr.s  natura'lks.  (From  natura,  na- 
ture.) The  naturals.  According  to  Boer- 
haave,  these  are  life,  the  cause  of  life,  and 
its  effects.  These,  he  says,  remain  in  some 
degree,  how  ever  disordered  a  person  may 
be. 

Rese'da.  (From  rescdo,  to  appease  ;  so 
called  from  its  virtue  of  allaying  inflamma- 
tion.)    The  herb  wild  rocket. 

Renin,  blnck.     See  Rcsina  ni^rn. 

Resin,  elastic.     See  Indian  rubber. 

Resin  tree,  elastic.     See  Indian  rubber. 

Resin,  while.    See  Resina  alba. 

Resin,  yellow.     See  Resina  Jlava. 

RES  I'M  A.  {Resina,  from  pia>,  to  flow.) 
Resin.  The  essential  properties  of  resin 
are,  being  in  the  solid  form,  insoluble  in 
water,  perfectly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  in 
essential  and  expressed  oils,  and  being  inca- 
pable of  being  volatilized  without  decompo- 
sition. 

Resins  are  obtained  chiefly  from  the  ve- 
getable kingdom,  either  by  spontaneous  ex- 
udation, or  from  incisions  made  into  vege- 
tables affording  juices  which  contain  this 
principle.  These  juices  contain  a  portion 
of  essential  oil,  which  from  exposure  to 
the  air  is  either  volatilized  or  converted  into 
resinous  matter,  or  sometimes  the  oil  is  ab- 
stracted by  distillation.  In  some  plants  the 
resin  is  deposited,  in  a  concrete  state,  in  the 
interstices  of  the  wood  or  other  parts  of  the 
plant. 

Resins,  when  concrete,  are  brittle,  and 
have  generally  a  smooth  and  conchoidal 
fracture ;  their  lustre  is  peculiar,  they  are 
more  or  less  transparent,  and  of  a  colour 
which  is  usually  some  shade    of  vellow.  or 
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brown  ;  they  arc  of  a  greater  specific  gravity 
than  water ;  they  are  often  odorous  and 
sapid,  easily  fusible,  and  on  cooling,  become 
solid. 

Resi'na  a'lba.  The  inspissated  juice  of 
the  Pinus  syivestris,  &ic.  is  so  called  ;  and 
sometimes  the  residuum  of  the  distillation  of 
oil  of  turpentine.     See  Rtsinaflava. 

Resina  ela'stica.     See  Indian  rubber. 

RESl'NA  F  L  A'  V  A.  Resina  alba. 
Yellow  resin,  what  remains  in  the  still  after 
distilling  oil  of  turpentine,  by  adding  water 
to  the  common  turpentine.  It  is  of  very  ex- 
tensive use  in  surgery  as  an  active  detergent, 
and  forms  the  base  of  the  unguent um  resinee 
Harm. 

RESINA  LUTE  A  NOV  I  B  E'L- 
G  1 1.  Botany-bay  gum.  All  the  informa- 
tion that  has  been  hitherto  collected  re- 
specting the  history  of  the  yellow  gum  is  the 
following: 

The  plant  that  produces  it  is  low  and 
small,  with  long  grassy  leaves;  but  the 
fructification  of  it  shoots  out  in  a  singular 
manner  from  the  centre  of  the  leaves,  on  a 
single  straight  stem,  to  the  heighl  pf  twelve 
or  fourteen  feet.  Of  this  stem,  which  is 
strong  and  light,  like  some  of  the  reed  class, 
the  natives  usually  make  their  spears.  The 
resin  is  generally  dug  up  out  of  the  soil  un- 
der the  tree,  not  collected  from  it,  and  may, 
{terhaps,  be  that  which  Tasman  calls  "  gum 
ac  of  the  ground." 

Mr.  Boles,  surgeon  of  the  Lady  Pen- 
rhyn,  gives  a  somewhat  different  account ; 
and  as  this  gentleman  appears  to  have  paid 
considerable  attention  to  the  subject,  his 
account  may  certainly  be  relied  upon.  Af- 
ter describing  the  tree  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  as  above,  he  observes,  that  at  the  top 
of  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  long  grassy  leaves 
«row  in  great  abundance.  The  gum  is  found 
under  these  leaves  in  considerable  quantities; 
it  commonly  exudes  in  round  tears,  or  drops, 
from  the  size  of  a  large  pea  to  that  of  a 
marble,  and  sometimes  much  larger.  These 
are,  by  the  heal  of  the  sun,  frequently  so 
much  softened,  that  they  fall  on  the  ground, 
and  in  this  soft  state  adhere  to  whatever 
they  fall  upon  ;  hence  the  gum  is  frequently 
found  mixed  with  dirt,  wood,  the  bark  of 
the  tree,  and  various  other  substances :  so 
that  one  lump  has  been  seen  composed  of 
many  small  pure  pieces  of  various  sizes 
united  together,  which  weighed  nearly  half 
a  hundred  weight.  It  is  produced  in  such 
abundance,  that  one  man  may  collect  thirty 
or  forty  pounds  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours. 
The  convicts  have  another  method  of  col- 
lecting it:  they  dig  round  the  tree,  and 
break  off  pieces  of  the  roots  which  always 
have  some,  and  frequently  considerable 
quantities  of  the  gum  in  them.  This  gum 
appears  nearly,  but  not  entirely,  the  same 
as  that  which  exudes  from  the  trunk  of  the 
tree ;  the  former  is  often  mixed  with  a 
strong   smelling   resinous   substance    of   a 
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black  nature,  and  is  so  interwoven  in  the 
wood  itself,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  separa- 
ted. The  latter  appears  a  pure  unmixed  re- 
sinous substance. 

Several  experiments  have  been  made, 
principally  with  the  view  of  determining 
what  menstruum  would  dissolve  the  gum 
the  most  readily,  and  in  the  greatest  quan- 
tity, from  w  hich  it  appears  alcohol  and  ether 
dissolve  the  most. 

I  he  diseases  in  which  this  resin  is  admi- 
nistered are  those  of  the  primae  viae,  and 
principally  such  as  arise  from  spasm,  a  de- 
bility, a  loss  of  tone  or  a  diminished  action 
in  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  such  as  loss  of  appetite,  sickness, 
vomiting,  flatulency,  heart-burn,  pains  in 
the  stomach,  Sic.  when  they  were  really 
idiopathic  complaints,  and  not  dependent 
upon  any  disease  in  the  stomach,  or  affec- 
tions of  other  parts  of  the  body  communi- 
cated to  the  stomach.  In  debilities  and  re- 
laxations of  the  bowels,  and  the  symptoms 
from  thence  arising,  such  as  purging  and 
flatulency,  it  has  been  found  of  good  effect. 
In  certain  cases  of  diarrhoea,  however,  (and 
it  seemed  those  in  which  an  unusual  degree 
of  irritability  prevailed.)  it  did  not  answer 
so  well,  unless  given  in  small  doses,  and 
combined  with  opiates,  when  the  patient 
seemed  to  gain  greater  advantage  than  when 
opiates  only  were  had  recourse  to.  In 
cases  of  amenorrhaea,  depending  on  (what 
most  of  those  cases  do  depend  upon)  a 
sluggishness,  a  debility,  and  flaccidity  of  the 
system,  this  medicine,  when  assisted  by  pro- 
per exercise  and  diet,  has,  by  removing  the 
symptoms  of  dyspepsia,  and  by  restoring  the 
tone  and  action  of  the  muscular  fibres,  been 
found  very  serviceable.  This  medicine  does 
not,  in  the  dose  of  about  half  a  drachm, 
appear  to  possess  any  remarkably  sensible 
operation.  It  neither  vomits,  purges,  nor 
binds  the  belly,  nor  does  it  materially  in- 
crease the  secretion  of  urine  or  perspiration. 
It  has,  indeed,  sometimes  been  said  to 
purge,  and  at  others  to  occasion  sweating, 
but  they  are  not  constant  effects,  and  when 
they  do  occur,  it  generally  depends  on  some 
accidental  circumstance.  It  should  seem  to 
possess,  in  a  very  extensive  degree,  the  pro- 
perty of  allaying  morbid  irritability,  and  of 
restoring  tone,  strength  and  action,  to  the 
debilitated  and  relaxed  fibre.  When  the 
gum  itself  is  given,  it  should  always  be  the 
pure  unmixed  part;  if  given  in  the  form  of 
a  draught,  it  should  be  mixed  in  water  with 
mucilage  of  gum  arabic  ;  if  mad<-  into  pills, 
a  small  portion  of  Castile  soap  may  be  em- 
ployed ;  it  was  found  the  lixiv.  sapon.  dis- 
solved it  entirely.  It  is  commonly,  how- 
ever, made  into  a  tincture  by  mixing  equal 
parts  of  the  gum  and  rectified  spirit;  one 
drachm  of  this  tincture,  (containing  half  a 
drachm  of  the  pure  gum,)  made  into  a 
draught  with  water  and  syrup,  by.the  assist- 
ance of  fifteen  grains  of  gum   arabic  in  rou- 
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i:iiage,  forms  aD  elegant  medicine,  and  at 
the  same  time  very  palatable. 

Rksi'na  nigra.  Colopkonia.  What  re- 
mains in  the  retort  after  distilling  the  bal- 
sam of  turpentine  from  the  common  tur- 
pentine. This  name  is  also  given  in  the 
London  Pharmacopeia  to  pitch. 

RESOLVENTS.  (Medkamtnta  Revolven- 
iia,  from  retolvo,  to  loosen.)  This  term  is 
applied  by  surgeons  to  such  substances  as 
discuss  inflammatory  tumours. 

RESOLUTION.  (Resolutio,  from  resolvo, 
to  loosen.)  A  termination  of  inflammatory 
affections  in  which  the  diseases  disappear 
without  any  abscess,  mortification,  fee.  be- 
ing occasioned.  The  term  is  also  applied 
to  the  dispersion  of  swellings,  indurations, 

RESPIRATION.  (Respiratw,  from  res- 
piro,\o  take  breath.)  Of  all  the  changes  the 
blood  suffers  in  passing  through  our  various 
organs,  there  are  none  more  essential  or  re- 
markable than  those  occasioned  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  air,  which  is  alternately  re- 
ceived into,  and  expelled  from  the  lungs 
during  the  act  of  respiration.  The  blood 
which  the  veins  return  to  the  heart,  and 
which  the  right  ventricle  sends  into  the 
pulmonary  artery,  is  blackish  and  heavy ; 
its  temperature  only  30  degrees  of  Reau- 
mur's thermometer ;  if  suffered  to  remain 
still,  it  coagulates  slowly,  and  separates 
a  great  portion  of  serum.  That  which 
the  pulmonary  veins  bring  back  to  the  left 
cavities  of  the  heart,  and  which  is  conveyed 
into  every  part  of  the  body  by  means  of  the 
arteries,  is  on  the  contrary  of  a  red  vermi- 
lion colour,  frothy,  lighter,  and  two  degrees 
warmer ;  it  is  also  mere  easily  coagulable, 
and  separates  a  smaller  proportion  of  se- 
rum. All  these  differences,  which  are  so 
easily  perceptible,  are  dependent  upon  the 
modifications  arising  from  having  been  in 
contact  with  the  atmospheric  air. 

In  man,  and  in  all  animals  of  warm  blood 
that  have  a  heart  composed  of  two  auricles 
and  two  ventricles,  the  blood  which  has 
been  carried  into  all  the  organs  by  the  arte- 
ries, and  brought  back  by  the  veins  to  the 
heart,  cannot  be  returned  into  the  arteries 
without  having  first  passed  through  the 
lungs,  forming  a  medium  which  the  blood 
must  necessarily  traverse  to  pass  from  the 
right  into  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart;  this 
passage  constitutes  the  pulmonary  or  small- 
er circulation. 

Mayou  has  given  the  most  accurate  idea 
of  the  respiratory  organ,  in  comparing  it  to 
a  pair  of  bellows,  in  the  inside  of  which 
was  an  empty  bladder,  the  neck  of  which 
was  adapted  to  the  instrument,  and  gave 
entrance  to  a  column  of  air  when  its  parie- 
tes  were  separated  :  the  air,  in  fact,  does 
not  enter  the  lungs  but  when  the  thorax  di- 
lates and  enlarges  by  the  separation  of  its 
parietes.  To  effect  respiration,  which  may 
be  defined  the  alternate  entrance  and  egress 
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ol*  air  in  tiie  lungs,  the  thorax  must  ex- 
pand to  receive  the  air,  and  contract  to  ex- 
pel it.  The  dilatation  is  called  inspiration, 
the  contraction  expiration  ;  the  latter  is  al- 
ways shorter  than  the  other,  its  causes  are 
more  mechanical,  and  the  muscular  powers 
have  less  influence. 

The  thorax  in  its  usual  state  dilates  only 
by  depressing  the  diaphragm.  The  curved 
fibres  of  this  muscle  are  made  straight  by 
contraction,  which  causes  it  to  descend  to- 
wards the  abdomen,  and  thus  depressing  its 
viscera,  push  forwards  the  anterior  paricties 
of  this  cavity,  which  sink  down  when  expi- 
ration succeeds;  the  diaphragm  is  then  re- 
laxed and  ascends,  being  pressed  back  by 
the  abdominal  viscera,  on  which  the  large 
muscles  react.  When  we  have  occasion  for 
the  admission  of  a  great  quantity  of  air  into 
the  chest,  it  not  only  enlarges  in  length  by 
the  descent  of  the  diaphragm,  but  its  capa- 
city is  likewise  increased  in  every  direction. 
The  intercostal  muscles  then  contract,  and 
approximate  the  ribs  between  which  they 
are  placed  ;  yet  the  intercostal  spaces  be- 
come larger,  particularly  at  the  anterior 
part;  for  whenever  oblique  lines  tend  to 
become  perpendicular  to  a  vertical  line, 
and  to  form  right  angles  with  it,  the  inter- 
cepted spaces  augment  in  proportion  as 
the  lines,  having  been  more  oblique,  ap- 
proach the  horizontal  direction  ;  besides,  aa 
the  ribs  present  a  double  curvature  in  re- 
pect  to  their  length,  one  on  the  front,  the 
other  on  their  sides,  the  convexity  of  the 
former  is  outwards,  they  separate  from  the 
axis  of  the  chest,  the  cavity  of  which  is  en- 
larged transversely,  while  the  latter  curva- 
ture, agreeable  to  its  edges  being  augmented 
bya  true  rotatory  motion, has  itsinferioredge 
pushed  forwards.  The  thorax  therefore  in- 
creases both  in  its  right  and  transverse  di- 
ameter, each  of  which  has  been  estimated 
to  expand  two  lines;  the  extension  of  the 
vertical  diameter  dependent  on  the  descent 
of  the  diaphragm  is  much  more  consider- 
able. 

When  any  cause  prevents  the  diaphragm, 
from  descending  towards  the  abdomen,  or 
in  any  other  manner  impedes  the  motion  of 
inspiration,  not  only  the  intercostal  muscles 
evidently  act  to  induce  a  dilatation  of  the 
thorax,  but  also  several  other  auxiliary  mus- 
cles,as  the  scaleni  subscapulars. pectorales, 
serrati  majores,  latissimi  dorsi,  in  contract- 
ing raise  the  ribs,  and  increase  the  diameter 
of  the  thorax  in  several  directions;  the  fix- 
ed point  of  these  muscles  should  then  be 
their  moveable  part,  because  the  cervical 
spine,  the  clavicle,  scapula  and  humerus 
are  fixed  by  other  powers  which  it  would 
be  needless  to  enumerate.  Inspiration  is  a 
state  truly  active,  an  effort  of  the  contrac- 
tile organs,  which  must  cease  when  they  fall 
into  a  state  of  relaxation.  Expiration,  which 
succeeds,  is  a  passive  motion  in  which  few 
muscles  co-operate,  and  chiefly  depends  on 
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the  reaction  of  the  elastic  pails  .constituting 
the  structure  of  the  parietes  of  the  chest. 
It  has  been  seen  that  the  cartilages  of  the 
ribs  experience  a  degree  of  rotation,  carry- 
ing their  upper  edge  backwards  and  down- 
wards: when  the  cause  that  is  productive  of 
this  action  ceases  to  act,  the  parts  return 
upon  themselves,  and  carry  back  the  ster- 
num on  the  spine,  towards  which  the  ribs 
descend  by  their  own  gravity.  The  dia- 
phragm is  pushed  nearer  the.  thorax  by  the 
abdominal  viscera,  on  which  the  large  mus- 
cles of  the  abdomen  react. 

In  every  etfort  of  expiration,  as  coughing 
and  vomiting,  the  muscles  not  only  react  in 
consequence  of  their  own  elasticity,  but 
they  still  farther  contract  and  approximate 
the  spine,  propelling  the  viscera  towards 
the  thorax.  The  mirsculus  triangularis  of  the 
sternum,  the  subcostales,  and  the  serratus 
minor  inferior  may  be  ranked  among  the 
expiratores,  but  they  are  seldom  employed, 
and  form  too  slender  and  weak  powers  to 
contribute  much  to  the  contraction  of  this 
cavity.  When  the  chest  enlarges,  the  lungs 
dilate,,  following  the  parietes  which  expand, 
and  each  time  the  thorax  dilates  in  an  adult 
man,  from  thirty  to  forty  cubic  inches  of  at- 
mospheric air  enter  into  the  lungs.  After 
the  atmospheric  air  has  remained  for  some 
time  in  the  pulmonary  structure,  it  is  expel- 
led by  the  efforts  of  expiration,  and  its  quan- 
tity is  a  little  diminished.  Likewise  its  com- 
position is  not  the  same :  there  is  found 
certainly  the  same  proportion  of  azote,  but 
the  oxygen,  its  vital  and  respirable  part,  has 
suffered  great  diminution,  usually  above 
one-third,  the  place  of  which  is  supplied  by 
an  equal  bulk  of  carbonic  acid.  It  is  like- 
wise altered  by  the  admixture  of  an  aque- 
ous vapour  which  condenses  in  cold  wea- 
ther in  passing  out  of  the  nostrils  and 
mouth.  This  is  known  by  the  name  of 
the  humour  of  pulmonary  exhalation.  It 
has  been  supposed  to  be  formed  by  part  of 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  combining  with  hydro- 
gen furnished  by  the  blood  :  but  as  the  oxy- 
gen consumed  appears  to  be  equivalent  only 
to  that  which  the  carbonic  acid  contains, 
this  notion  cannot  now  be  entertained  ;  and 
we  may  consider  the  aqueous  vapour  as  se- 
creted from  the  blood.  These  changes, 
compared  with  those  the  blood  has  suffered 
in  its  passage  through  the  lungs,  manifestly 
indicate  areciprocal  action  of  this  liquid  and 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere-  The  dark 
venous  blood,  slow  of  coagulation,  and  se- 
parating much  serum,  loaded  with  cirbon, 
and  having  only  thirty  degrees  of  heat,  gives 
off  to  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  its  car- 
bon, to  constitute  the  carbonic  acid,  and,  as 
oxygen  cannot  enter  this  new  combination 
without  disengaging  a  portion  of  caloric, 
which  rarefies  it  into  gas,  the  blood  seizes 
this  heat,now  liberated  with  so  much  greater 
facility  as  it  proportionably  loses  its  carbon, 
sitaefcceording  to  the  ingenious  experiments 
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ui  Crawford,  its  capacity  lor  caJovic  there 
by  augments  in  the  relation  of  10:   11.5. 

The  blood  then,  in  its  passage  through  the 
lungs,  is  deprived  of  carbon  and  water,  and 
in  becoming  arterial,  is  loaded  with  caloric, 
which  enables  it  to  maintain  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body.  It  was  supposed  that  oxy- 
gen is  also  absorbed  ;  but  the  most  accurate 
experiments  do  not  countenance  this  notion. 

Arterial  blood  becomes  venous  when  any 
cause  suspends  or  retards  its  course,  as  pro- 
ved by  the  following  experiment  of  J.  Hun- 
ter. He  tied  the  carotid  of  a  dog  in  two 
places,  at  about  four  inches  distance ;  the 
bloud  which  came  out  of  that  portion  of  the 
artery  between  the  ligatures,  when  opened 
several  hours  afterward,  was  coagulated 
and  dark  like  that  of  the  veins. 

The  blood  flowing  in  small  veins  very 
much  resembles  that  of  the  arteries  ;  and 
often  in  a  copious  bleeding,  the  colour  of 
the  blood,  at  first  very  dark,  becomes  gra- 
dually paler,  so  that  towards  the  end  of  the 
operation,  the  blood  which  Hows  exhibits 
more  the  qualities  of  that  in  the  arteries, 
which  is  occasioned  by  affording  a  more 
easy  and  direct  passtige  to  the  blood  from 
the  arteries  into  the  veins  by  emptying  the 
venous  system. 

By  means  of  the  absorption  of  caloric  by 
the  blood,  we  can  explain  how  the  function 
of  respiration  continues  to  influence  every 
part  of  the  body,  and  give  rise  to  heat  uni- 
formly spread  throughout  all  our  organs. 
In  proportion  as  the  blood  loses  the  arterial 
character,  it  gives  out  its  caloric,  for  which 
its  affinity  or  capacity  diminishes  as  it  be- 
comes venous.  If  the  lungs  were  the  only 
organs  in  which  the  matter  of  heat  could  be 
disengaged,  the  temperature  of  these  viscera 
should  be  very  considerably  higher  than 
that  of  other  parts,  and  experience  proves 
that  it  is  not. 

Rest  harrow.     See  Ononis. 

Re'sta  bo'vis.  The  rest  harro;r  is  so 
called  because  it  hinders  the  plough  ;  hence 
resta  bovis.    See  Ononis. 

KESUSCITATION.  The  restoring  of 
persons  apparently  dead,  to  life.  Under  this 
hend,  strictly  speaking,  is  considered  the  re- 
storing of  those  who  faint,  or  have  breathed 
noxious  air ;  yet  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
restoring  of  those  who  are  apparently  dead 
from  being  immersed  in  a  fluid,  or  by  hang- 
ing. Dr.  Curry,  of  Guy's  Hospital,  has 
written  a  very  valuable  treatise  on  this 
subject ;  and  such  is  its  importance,  that 
we  have  thought  proper  to  insert  the  fol- 
lowing account : 

"  From  considering,"  he  observes,  "  that 
a  drowned  person  is  surrounded  by  water, 
instead  of  air,  and  that  in  this  situation 
he  makes  strong  and  repeated  efforts  to 
breathe,  we  should  expect  that  the  water 
would  enter  and  completely  fill  the  lungs. 
This  opinion,  indeed,  was  once  very  ge- 
neral,   and    it   still    continues  to   prevail 
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among  the  common  people.  Experience, 
however,  has  shown,  that  unless  the  body 
lies  so  long  in  the  water  as  to  have  its 
living  principle  entirely  destroyed,  the 
quantity  of  fluid  present  in  the  lungs  is  in- 
considerable ;  and  it  would  seem  that  some 
of  this  is  the  natural  moisture  of  the  part 
accumulated  ;  for,  upon  drowning  kittens, 
puppies,  &c.  in  ink,  or  other  coloured 
liquors,  and  afterward  examining  the 
lungs,  it  is  found  that  very  little  of  the 
coloured  liquor  has  gained  admittance  to 
them.  To  explain  the  reason  why  the 
lungs  of  drowned  animals  are  so  free  from 
water,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the 
muscles  which  form  the  opening  into  the 
wind-pipe  are  exquisitely  sensible,  and 
contract  violently  upon  the  least  irritation, 
as  we  frequently  experience  when  any 
part  of  the  food  or  drink  happens  to  touch 
that  part.  In  the  efforts  made  by  a  drown- 
ing person,  or  animal,  to  draw  in  air,  the 
water  rushes  into  the  mouth  and  throat,  and 
is  applied  to  these  parts,  which  immediately 
contract  in  such  a  manner  as  to  shut  up 
the  passage  into  the  lungs.  This  con- 
tracted state  continues  as  long  as  the 
muscles  retain  the  principle  of  life,  upon 
which  the  power  ot  muscular  contraction 
depends;  when  that  is  gone,  they  become 
relaxed,  and  the  water  enters  the  wind- 
pipe, and  completely  fills  it.  On  dissect- 
ing the  body  of  a  recently  drowned  animal, 
no  particular  fulness  of  the  vessels  within 
the  skull,  nor  any  disease  of  the  brain  or 
its  membranes  are  visible.  The  lungs  are 
also  sound,  and  the  branches  of  the  wind- 
pipe generally  contain  more  or  less  of  a 
frothy  matter,  consisting  chiefly  of  air, 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  colourless 
fluid.  The  right  cavity  of  the  heart,  and 
the  trunks  of  the  large  interna!  veins  which 
open  into  it,  and  also  the  trunk  and  larger 
branches  of  the  artery  which  carries  the 
blood  from  this  cavity  through  the  lungs, 
are  all  distended  with  dark-coloured  blood, 
approaching  almo3t  to  blackness.  The 
left  cavity  of  the  heart,  on  the  contrary, 
is  nearly  or  entirely  empty,  as  are  like- 
wise the  large  veins  of  the  lungs  which 
supply  it  with  blood,  and  the  trunk  and 
principal  branches  of  the  great  artery 
which  conveys  the  blood  from  hence  to  the 
various  parts  of  the  body.  The  external 
blood-vessels  are  empty ;  and  the  fleshy 
parts  are  as  pale  as  if  the  animal  had  b^en 
bled  to  death.  When  a  body  has  lain  in 
the  water  for  some  time,  other  appear- 
ances will  also  be  observable  ;  such  as, 
the  skin  livid,  the  eyes  blood-shot,  and 
the  countenance  bloated  and  swoln  ;  but 
these  appearances,  though  certainly  un- 
favourable, do  not  absolutely  prove  that 
life  is  irrecoverably  gone.  It  is  now 
known,  that  in  the  case  of  drowning,  no 
injury  is  done  to  any  of  the  parts  essential 
to  life  :   but   that   the  right  cavity  of  the 
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heart,  together  with  the  veins  and  arteries 
leading  to  and  from  that  cavity,  are  turgid 
with  blood,  whilst  every  other  part  is  al- 
most drained  of  this  fluid.  The  practice 
of  holding  up  the  bodies  of  drowned  per- 
sons by  the  heels,  or  rolling  them  over  a 
cask,  is  unnecessary  ;  the  lungs  not  being 
tilled  with  anything  that  can  be  evacuated 
in  this  way.  Therefore  such  a  practice  is 
highly  dangerous,  as  the  violence  attend- 
ing it  may  readily  burst  some  of  those 
vessels  which  are  already  overcharged 
with  blood,  and  thus  convert  what  was 
only  suspended  animation,  into  absolute 
and  permanent  death.  The  operation  of 
inflating  the  lungs  is  a  perfectly  safe,  and 
much  more  effectual  method  of  removing 
any  frothy  matter  they  may  contain  ;  and 
whilst  it  promotes  the  passage  of  the  blood 
through  them,  also  renders  it  capable  ot 
stimulating  the  left  cavity  of  the  heart,  and 
exciting  it  to  contraction.  A3  soon  as  the 
body  is  taken  out  of  the  water,  it  should 
be  stripped  of  any  clothes  it  may  have  on, 
and  be  immediately  well  dried.  It  should 
then  be  wrapped  in  dry,  warm  blankets, 
or  in  the  spare  clothes  taken  from  someot 
the  bv-stauders,  and  be  removed  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  the  nearest  house  that  can. 
be  got  convenient  for  the  purpose.  The 
fittest  will  be  one  that  has  a  tolerably 
large  apartment,  in  which  a  fire  is  ready, 
or  can  be  made.  The  body  may  be  car- 
ried in  men's  arms,  or  laid  upon  a  door ; 
or,  in  case  the  house  be  at  a  distance 
from  the  place,  if  a  cart  can  be  procured, 
let  the  body  be  placed  in  it,  on  one  side, 
upon  some  straw,  with  the  head  and  upper 
part  somewhat  raised  ;  and  in  this  position 
a  brisk  motion  will  do  no  harm.  Whatever 
be  the  mode  of  conveyance  adopted,  par- 
ticular care  should  be  taken  that  the  head 
be  neither  suffered  to  hang  backwards, 
nor  to  bend  down  with  the  chin  upon  the 
breast.  When  arrived  at  the  house,  lay 
the  body  on  a  mattress,  or  a  double  blanket, 
spread  upon  a  low  table,  or  upon  a 
door  supported  by  stools  ;  the  head  and 
chest  being  elevated  by  pillows.  As  the 
air  of  a  room  is  very  soon  rendered  im- 
pure by  a  number  of  people  breathing  in 
it,  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  to  avoid  the 
confusion  and  embarrassment  attending  a 
crowd,  no  more  persons  should  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  apartment  where  the  body  is 
placed,  than  are  necessary  to  assist  imme- 
diately in  the  recovery  :  in  general  six  will 
be  found  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  and 
these  should  be  the  most  active  and  intelli- 
gent of  the  by-standers.  It  will  be  found 
most  convenient  to  divide  the  assistants  into 
two  sets  ;  one  set  being  employed  in  resto- 
ring the  heat  of  the  body,  while  the  other 
institutes  an  artificial  breathing  in  the  best 
manner  they  are  able.  Every  skilful  per- 
son should  be  provided  with  a  flexible  tube 
made  of  elastic  gum.  half  a  yard  in  length. 
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to  introduce  into   the   wind-pipe,   and  also 
With  a  similar  tube  to  which  a  syringe  can 
be  affixed,  to  be   put  into  the  oesophagus, 
should  these  not  he  at  hand,  air  should  be 
thrown  into  the  lungs,  in  the  best  manner 
that  can  be  suggested  at  the  time.     Should 
it  still   be  found  that  the    air  does  not  pass 
readily  into  the  lungs,  immediate  recourse 
must  be  had  to  another  and  more  effectual 
method  for  attaining  that  object.      As  this 
method,  however,    requires    address,    and 
also  some  knowledge  of  the    parts   about 
the    throat,    we    would    recommend   that 
when  there  is  not  a  medical  gentleman  ["re- 
sent,  the   mode  already  described   be  tried 
repeatedly    before   this  be    attempted.     As 
a  quantity  of  frothy   matter  occupying  the 
branches  of  the  wind-pipe,  and  preventing 
the   entrance  of  the  air  into  the   lungs,  is 
generally  the  circumstance   which  renders 
this  mode  of  inflation  necessary,  the  mouth 
should     be     opened    from    time    to     time 
to  remove   this  matter  as  it  is  discharged. 
While  one  set  of  the  assistants  are  engaged 
in  performing  artificial  respiration,  the  other 
should    be    employed    in    communicating 
heat  to  the  body.      The    warm   bath  has 
been    usually    recommended  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  but  wrapping  the  body  in  blankets, 
or  woollen  clothes,  strongly  wrung  ont  of 
warm  water,  and    renewing  them   as  they 
grow   cool,  besides  being  a  speedier  and 
more    practical  method  of  imparting    heat, 
has   this  great   advantage,    that    it  admits 
of    the  operation    of    inflating    the     lungs 
being    carried      on     without    interruption. 
UntiT  a    sufficient  quantity  of  warm    water 
can  be  got    read}',  other  methods  of  resto- 
ring warmth  may  be  employed  ;  such  as  the 
application  of    dry  warm  blankets    round 
the    body  and  limbs  ;  bags  of  warm  grains 
or  sand,  bladders  or  bottles  of  hot   water 
or  hot  bricks   applied  to  the  hands,    feet, 
and  under   the  arm-pits,    the    bottles   and 
bricks  being  covered   with    flannel:  or  the 
body  maybe  placed   before  the   fire,  or  in 
the  sunshine,  if  strong   at  the   time,  and  be 
gently  rubbed  by  the   assistants    with  their 
warm  hands,  or   with  clothes  heated  at  the 
fire    by    a    warming-pan.     The   restoration 
of  heat  should  always  be  gradual,   and  the 
warmth  applied   ought  never  to   be  greater 
than   can  be  comfortably  borne   by  the  as- 
sistants.     If    the   weather    happen    to    be 
cold,  and   especially  if  the  body  has   been 
exposed  to  it  for  some  time,  heat  should  be 
applied  in    a  very  low  degree   at  first :  and 
if  the  weather  be  under  the  freezing  point, 
and  the  body,  when  stripped,  feel  cold  and 
nearly  in  th«  same  condition  with   one  that 
is  frozen,  it    will   be    necessary   at  first  to 
rub    it    well  with    snow,  or  wash    it  with 
cold  water  ;  the  sudden  application  of  heat 
in    such   cases,    having    been    found    very 
pernicious.     In  a    short     time,     however, 
warmth   must  be    gradually    applied.      To 
assist,  in   rousing   the    activity  of  the  vital 


principle  it  has  been  customary  to  apply 
various  stimulating  matters  to  different 
parts  of  the  body.  But  as  some  of  these 
applications  are  in  themselves  hurtful, 
and  the  othersserviceable  only  according  to 
the  time  and  manner  of  their  employment, 
it  will  be  proper  to  consider  them  particu- 
larly. The  application  of  all  such  matters 
in  cases  of  apparent  death,  is  founded 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  skin  still 
retains  sensibility  enough  to  be  affected  by 
them.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that 
even  during  life,  the  skin  loses  sensibility 
in  proportion  as  it  is  deprived  of  heat,  and 
does  not  recover  it  again  until  the  natural 
degree  of  warmth  be  restored.  Previous 
to  the  restoration  of  heat,  therefore,  to  a 
drowned  body,  all  stimulating  applications 
are  useless,  and  so  far  as  they  interfere 
with  the  other  measures,  are  also  preju- 
dicial. The  practice  of  rubbing  the  body 
with  salt  or  spirits  is  now  justly  con- 
demned. The  salt  quickly  frets  the  skin, 
and  has,  in  some  cases  produced  sores, 
which  were  very  painful  and  difficult  to 
heal  after  recovery.  Spirits  of  all  kinds 
evaporate  fast,  and  thereby,  instead  of 
creating  warmth,  as  they  are  expected 
to  do,  carry  off  a  great  deal  of  heat  from 
the  body.  Spirit  of  hartshorn,  or  of  sal 
volatile,  are  liable  to  the  same  objection 
as  brandy  or  other  distilled  spirits,  and  are 
besides  very  distressing  to  the  eyes  of  the 
assistants.  When  there  is  reason  to  think 
the  skin  has  in  any  degree  recovered  its  sen- 
sibility, let  an  assistant  moisten  his  hand 
with  spirit  of  hartshorn,  or  eaude  luce,  and 
hold  it  closely  applied  to  one  part  ;  in  this 
way  evaporation  is  prevented,  and  the  full 
stimulant  effect  of  the  application  obtained. 
A  liniment  composed  of  equal  parts  of  spirit 
of  hartshorn  and  sallad  oil,  well  shaken  to- 
gelher,would  appear  to  be  sufficiently  stimu- 
lating for  the  purpose,  and  as  it  evaporates 
very  slowly,  will  admit  of  being  rubbed  on 
without  producing  cold.  The  places  to 
which  such  remedies  are  .usually  applied, 
are,  the  wrists,  ankles,  temples,  and  the 
parts  opposite  the  stomach  and  heart.  The 
intestines,  from  their  internal  situation  and 
peculiar  constitution,  retain  their  irritability 
longer  than  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  and 
accordingly,  various  means  have  been  pro- 
posed for  increasing  the  action  of  their  fibres 
in  order  to  restore  the  activity  of  the  whole 
system.  Tobacco-smoke,  injected  by  way 
of  clyster,  is  what  has  been  generally  em- 
ployed with  this  view,  and  the  fumigator,  or 
instrument  for  administering  it,  makes  a  part 
of  ihe  apparatus  which  is  at  present  dis- 
'.ributed  by  the  different  societies  established 
for  the  recovery  of  drowned  persons.  Of 
late,  however,  the  u»e  of  tobr.cco-smoke  has 
been  objected  to,  and  upon  very  strong 
grounds;  for  when  we  consider  that  (he 
same  remedy  is  successfully  employed  with 
the  very  opposite  intention,  namely,  that  of 


lessening  the  power  of  contraction  in  the 
muscles,  and  occasioning  the  greatest  relax- 
ation, consistent  with  life,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged to  he  a  very  doubtful,  if  not 
dangerous  remedy,  where  the  powers  ot  lite 
are  already  nearly  exhausted.  Instead  of 
tobacco  smoke,  then,  we  would  recommend 
a  clyster,  consisting  of  a  pint  or  more  of 
water,  moderately  warmed, with  the  addition 
of  one  or  two  table-spoonsful  of  spirit  ot 
hartshorn,  a  heaped  tea-spoonful  of  strong 
mustard,  or  a  table-spoonful  of  essence  of 
peppermint ;  in  defect  of  one  or  other  ot 
these,  half  a  gill  or  more,  of  rum,  brandy, 
or  gin,  may  be  added,  or  the  warm  water 
given  alone.  This  step,  however,  need  not 
be  taken,  until  artificial  respiration  has  been 
begun  ;  for  it  will  answer  but  little  purpose 
to  stimulate  the  heart  through  the  medium 
of  the  intestines,  unless  we,  at  the  same 
time,  supply  the  left  cavity  with  blood  fitted 
to  act  upon  it;  which  we  cannot  do  without 
first  removing  the  collapsed  state  of  the 
lungs,  and  promoting  the  passage  of  the 
blood  through  them  by  a  regular  inflation. 
As  the  stomach  is  a  highly  sensible  part,  and 
intimately  connected"  with  the  heart  and 
brain,  the  introduction  of  some  moderately 
warm  and  stimulating  liquor  into  it,  seems 
well  calculated  to  rouse  the  dormant  powers 
of  life.  This  is  very  conveniently  done  by 
means  of  the  syringe  and  flexible  tube.  The 
quantity  of  fluid  thrown  in  ought  not  to  ex- 
ceed half  a  pint,  and  may  be  either  warm 
negus,  or  water,  with  the  addition  of  one  or 
other  of  the  stimulating  matters  recom- 
mended above,  using,  how  ever,  only  half  the 
quantities  mentioned  there.  As  soon  as  the 
pulse  or  beating  of  the  heart  can  be  felt,  the 
inside  of  the  nostrils  may  be  occasionally 
touched  with  a  feather  dipt  in  spirit  of  harts- 
horn, or  sharp  mustard  ;  it  being  found  by 
experience,  that  any  irritation  given  to  the 
nose,  has  considerable  influence  in  exciting 
the  action  of  the  muscles  concerned  in  respi- 
ration. When  the  natural  breathing  com- 
mences, the  flexible  tube  and  canula  should 
be  withdrawn,  and  any  farther  inflation 
that  may  be  necessary,  performed  by  blow- 
ing into  the  nostril.  Letting  blood  has 
been  generally  thought  requisite  in  every 
case  of  suspended  animation.  The  practice, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
founded  on  any  rational  principle  at  first, 
and  it  has  been  continued  from  the  force  of 
custom,  rather  thau  from  any  experience  of 
its  good  effects.  In  the  case  of  drowned 
persons  there  is  not,  as  in  those  who  suffer 
from  hanging  or  apoplexy,  any  unusual  ful- 
ness of  the  vessels  of  the  brain  ;  and  the 
quantity  of  blood  that  can  be  drawn  from 
the  external  veins, will  not  sensibly  diminish 
the  accumulation  of  it  in  those  near  the  heart. 
Besides,  blood-letting,  which  always  tends 
to  laseri  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries 
in  the  living  body,  cannot  be  supposed  to 
liave  a  directly  opposite   effect   in  cases  of 
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apparent  death;  on  the  contrary,  if  employed 
here,  it  will  hazard  the  entire  destruction  ot 
those  feeble  powers  which  yet  remain,  and 
to  increase  and  support  which  all  our  endea- 
vours should  be  directed.  When  the  several 
measures  recommended   above  have  been 
steadily  pursued  for  an  hour  or  more,  with- 
out any  appearance  of  returning  life,  elec- 
tricity   should   be  tried  ;  experience  having 
shown  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  sti- 
muli  yet  known,  and   capable  of  exciting 
contraction  in  the  heart  and  other  muscles 
of  the  body,  after  every  other  stimulus  had 
ceased  to  produce  the  least  effect.  Moderate 
shocks  are  found  to  answer  best,  and  these 
should,  at  intervals,  be  passed  through  the 
che=t  in  different  directions,  in  order,  it  pos- 
sible, to  rouse  the  heart  to  act.  Shocks  may 
likewise  be  sentthiough  the  limbs,  and  along 
the  spine;  but  we  are  doubtful  how  far  it  is 
safe  or  useful  to  pass  them  through  the  brain, 
as  some  have  recommended.  The  body  may 
be  conveniently  insulated,  by  placing  it  on 
a  door,  supported  by  a  number  of  quart  bot- 
tles, whose  sides  are  previously  wiped  with 
a  towel,  to  remove  any  moisture  they  may 
have  contracted.     By  esperiments  made  on 
different  animals,  it  is  found  that  the  blood 
passes  through  the  lungs  most  readily  when 
they  are  fully  distended  with  air ;  conse- 
quently, that  if  the  lungs  of  a  drowned  per- 
son are  inflated,  and  kept  in  the  expanded 
state  whilst  the   electric  shock   is   passed 
through  the  chest,  the  blood  accumulated 
in  the  right  cavity  of  the  heart  aud  its  ves- 
sels, will  move  forward  without  any  resist- 
ance, should  the  heart  be  brought  to  con- 
tract upon  it.   As  soon  as  the  shock  is  given, 
let  the  lungs  be  emptied  of  the  air  they  con- 
tain, and  filled  again  with  fresh  air ;  then 
pass  another  shock,  and  repeat  this  until  the 
heart  is  brought  into  action,  or  until  it  ap- 
pear that  all  further  attempts  are  useless.  In 
order  more    certainly   to  pass    the   shock 
through  the  heart,  place  the  knob  of  one  dis- 
charging rod  above  the  collar-bone  of  the 
right  side,  and  the  knob  of  the  other  above  the 
short  ribs  of  the  left:  the  position  of  the  dis- 
charging rods,  however,    may   be  changed 
occasionally,  so  as  to  vary  the  direction  of 
the  shock.    Two   thick  brass   wires,  each 
about  eighteen  inches  long,  passed  through 
two  glass  tubes,  or  wooden  cases,  well  var- 
nished, and  having  at  one  end  a  knob,  and 
at  the  other  a  ring  to  fasten  the  brass  chain 
to,  form  very  convenient  discharging  rods; 
and  by   means  of  them,  the  shock  may  be 
administered  without  the  risk  of  its  being 
communicated  to  the  assistants,  or  carried 
off  by  the  skin  being  wet.  When  the  patient 
is  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  swallow, 
he  should  be  put  into  a  warm  bed,  with  his 
head    and   shoulders  somewhat  raised   by 
means  of   pillows.     Plenty  of  warm  wine- 
whey,  ale-posset,  or  other  light  and  mode- 
rately nourishing  drink, should  now  be  given, 
and  gentle  sweating  promoted,  by  wrapping 
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the  feet  and  legs  In  flannels  well  wrung  out 
of  hot  water.  If  the  stomach  anil  bowels 
feel  distended  and  uneasy,  a  clyster,  con- 
sisting of  a  pint  of  warm  water,  with  a 
table-spoonful  of  common  salt,  or  an  ounce 
or  more  of  Glauber's  or  Epsom  salt,  dissolv- 
ed in  it,  may  be  administered.  The  general 
practice,  in  this  case,  is  to  give  an  emetic  ; 
but  considering  that  the  powers  of  the  ma- 
chine are  still  very  weak,  the  agitation  of 
vomiting  is  certainly  hazardous.  The  pa- 
tient should  on  no  account  be  left  alone, 
until  the  senses  are  perfectly  restored,  and 
he  be  able  to  assist  himself,  several  persons 
having  relapsed  and  been  lost,  from  want  of 
proper  attention  to  them,  after  the  vital 
functions  wrere,  to  all  appearance,  com- 
pletely established.  Either  from  the  disten- 
sion which  the  arteries  of  the  lungs  have 
suffered,  or  from  the  sudden  change  from 
great  coldness  to  considerable  warmth,  it 
now  and  then  happens,  that  the  patient  is 
attacked,  soon  after  recovery,  with  inflam- 
mation of  some  of  the  parts  within  the  chest. 
This  occurrence  is  pointed  out  by  pain  in 
the  breast  or  side,  increased  on  inspiration, 
and  accompanied  with  frequent,  and  full  or 
hard  pulse,  and  sometimes  with  cough.  Here 
the  taking  away  some  blood  from  the  arm, 
orthc  application  of  cupping-glasses, leeches 
or  a  blister,  over  the  seat  of  the  pain,  will 
be  very  proper ;  but  the  necessity  for  these 
measures,  as  well  as  the  time  for  putting 
them  in  practice  should  be  left  to  the  judg- 
ment and  discretion  of  a  medical  person. 
Dull  pain  in  the  head,  lasting  sometimes  for 
two  or  three  days,  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
frequent  complaint  in  those  who  are  re- 
covered from  this  and  from  the  other  states 
of  suspended  animation  ;  and  here  also  a 
moderate  bleeding  from  the  neck,  either 
with  the  lancet  or  with  cupping-glasses, 
may  prove  serviceable. 

In  hanging,  the  external  veins  of  the 
neck  are  compressed  by  the  cord,  and  the 
return  of  the  blood  from  the  head  thereby 
impeded,  from  the  moment  that  suspension 
takes  place  ;  but  as  the  heart  continues  to 
act  for  a  few  seconds  after  the  wind-pipe  is 
closed,  the  blood  which  is  sent  to  the  head 
during  this  interval,  is  necessarily  accumu- 
lated there.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  hanged 
persons  the  face  is  greatly  swoln,  and  of  a 
dark  red  or  purple  colour:  the  eyes  are  com- 
monly suffused  with  blood,  enlarged,  and 
prominent.  On  dissection,  the  blood-vessels 
of  the  brain  are  found  considerably  dis- 
tended; but,  in  general,  no  further  marks 
of  disease  appear  within  the  skull.  The 
lungs  are  found  generally  quite  collapsed, 
and  free  from  frothy  matter.  The  heart  and 
the  large  blood-vessels  adjoining  to  it,  ex- 
hibit the  same  appearances  as  in  the  bodies 
of  drowned  persons.  From  the  great  ac- 
cumulation of  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the 
head,  many  have  been  of  opinion,  that  hang- 
ing  kills  chiefly  by  inducing  apoplexy:  hut 
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the  following  experiment  made  at  Edin- 
burgh  several  years  ago,  by  an  eminent  me- 
dical professor  there,  clearly  proves,  that  in 
hanging  as  well  as  in  drowning,  the  ex- 
clusion of  air  from  the  lungs  is  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  death.  A  dog  was  suspended 
by  the  neck  with  a  cord,  an  opening  having 
been  previously  made  in  the  wind-pipe,  be- 
low the  place  where  the  cord  was  applied,  so 
as  to  admit  air  into  the  lungs.  In  this  state 
he  was  allowed  to  hang  for  three  quarters  of 
an  hour,  during  which  time  the  circulation 
and  breathing  went  on.  He  was  then  cut 
down,  without  appearing  to  have  suffered 
much  from  the  experiment.  The  cord  was 
now  shifted  below  the  opening  into  (he 
windpipe,  so  as  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  air 
to  the  lungs;  and  the  animal  being  again 
suspended,  he  was  completely  dead  in  a  few 
minutes.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  appears, 
that  the  same  measures  recommended  for 
drowned  persons,  are  also  necessary  here; 
with  this  addition,  that  opening  the  jugular 
veins,  or  applying  cupping-glasses  to  the 
neck,  will  tend  considerably  to  facilitate  the 
restoration  of  life,  by  lessening  the  quantity 
of  blood  contained  in  the  vesselsof  the  head, 
and  thereby  taking  off  the  pressure  from  the 
brain.  Except  in  persons  who  are  very  full  of 
blood,  the  quantity  taken  away  need  seldom 
exceed  an  ordinary  tea-cupful,  which  will  in 
general  be  sufficient  to  unload  the  vessels 
of  the  head,  without  weakening  the  powers 
of  life. 

RE'TE.  A  net.  A  congeries  of  ves- 
sels, or  any  animal  substance  resembling  a 
net. 

Re'te  malpi'ghii.  The  fine  network  of 
the  extremities  of  the  pulmonary  arteries. 

Re'te  mira'bile.  A  network  of  blood- 
vessels in  the  basis  of  the  brain  of  quadru- 
peds. 

RE'TE  MUCO'SUM.  Corpus  recticu- 
larc.  Corpus  Mucosum.  Mucus  Malpighii. 
A  mucous  substance,  deposited  in  a  net- 
like form,  between  the  epidermis  and  cutis, 
which  covers  the  sensible  cutaneous  papil- 
lae, connects  the  epidermics  with  the  cutis, 
and  gives  the  colour  to  the  body :  in  Euro- 
peans it  is  of  a  while  colour,  in  Ethiopians 
black.     See  Skin. 

RETICULAR.  (Reticularis,  from  rele,  a 
net.)     Interwoven  like  a  net. 

RETIFORM.  (tieliformis,  from  rete,  a 
net,  and  formo,  resemblance.)     Net-like. 

RETINA.  (From  rdc,  a  net.)  Ampin- 
bleslroides.The  third  or  innermost  membrane 
of  the  eye,  expanded  round  the  choroid  coat 
to  the  ciliary  ligament.  It  is  the  true  organ  of 
vision,  and  is  formed  by  an  expansion  of  the 
pulp  of  the  optic  nerve. 

Retina'cui.um.  (From  relinco,  to  prop  or 
restrain.)  An  instrument  for  keeping  the 
bowels  in  their  place. 

RETORT.  (Relorla,  from  relorquea, 
to  bend  back  again;  probably  so  called  be- 
cause its  neck  was  curved  and  bent  back 
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A  chemical  vessel  employed  for 
many  distillations,  and  most  frequently  for 
those  which  require  a  degree  of  heatsuperior 
to  that  ol  boiling  water.  They  differ  in  form 
and  materials:  when  pierced  with  a  little 
hole  in  their  roof,  they  are  called  turbulated 
retorts.  They  are  made  of  common  glass, 
stone- ware,  and  iron. 

Retra'ctor  a'nguh  o'ris.  See  Bucci- 
nator. 

RETRAHF.'NTES  AU  RIS.  Posterior 
cruris,  of  Winslow.  Kelrahentes  auricula,  of 
Albinus.  Deprimens  auricula,  of  Douglas. 
Retrahentes  auriculam,  of  Cowper,  and  mas- 
toido-conrhinien,  of  Dumas.  Two  small 
bundles  of  muscular  fibres  which  arise  from 
the  external  and  posterior  part  of  the  mastoid 
process  of  the  temporal  bone  immediately 
above  the  insertion  of  the  sterno-cleido-mas- 
toideus  muscle.  They  are  inserted  into  that 
part  of  the  back  of  the  ear  which  is  opposite 
to  the  septum  which  divides  the  concha  and 
scapha.  Their  use  is  to  draw  the  ear  back- 
wards, and  stretch  the  concha. 
Relrocedent  gout.  See  Arthritis. 
RETROVERSION.  See  Uterus,  retrover- 
sion of. 

REVERBERATORY  FURNACE.  See 
Furnace. 

REVULSION.  (Revulsio,  from  revello,  to 
draw  away.)  An  old  term  used  by  the  hu- 
moral pathologists,  signifying  the  drawing 
of  humours  a  contrary  way. 

RHAB  VRBARUM.  (From  Rha,  and 
barbarus,  wild ;  so  called  because  it  was 
brought  from  the  banks  of  the  Rha,  now  call- 
ed the  Wolga,  in  Russia.)     See  Rheum. 

Rhaba'rbarum  a'lbcm.  See  Convolvu- 
lus Mechoacanna. 

Rhaba'rbarum  anti©.uo'rum.  See  Rheum 
Rhaponticum. 

Rhaba'rbarum  diosco'ridis.  See  Rheum 
Rliaponticum. 

Rhaba'rbarum  monacho'rum.  See  Ru- 
mex  palientia. 

Rhaba'rbarum  Sibe'ricum.    See  Rheum 
undulalum. 
Rhaba'rbarum  tarta'ricum.  See  Rheum. 
Rhaba'rbarum  ve'rum.     See  Rheum. 
Rhachia  i.gia.     (From  pa%ti,  the  spine  of 
the  back,  and  ahyo;,  pain.)     A  pain  in  the 
spine  of  the  back. 

RHA'CHIS.  (€P*^t,  the  spine  of  the 
back.)     See  Spine. 

Rhachisa'gra.  (From  pa.%i$,  the  spine  of 
the  back,  and  ttypa.,  a  prey.)  A  species  of 
gout  fixed  in  the  spine  of  the  back. 

Rhachi'ta.      (From  ha.%ts,  the  spine  of 
the  back.)     A  muscle  belonging  to  the  spine 
of  the  back. 
Rhachi'tis.     See  Rachitis. 
Rhaco'sis.     (From  pano;,  a  rag.)     A  rag- 
ged excoriation  of  the  relaxed  scrotum. 

RHA'GADES.     (From  pnyvufxi,  to  break 
or  bruise.)  Chaps.    Clefts.    Malignant,  dry, 
and  deep  cutaneous  fissures. 
Rhawi'pks     (From  p*£,  a  grape-stDire', 
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aud  ui'ar,  a  likeness  ;  so  called  from  its  like 
ness  in  colour  to  a  grape-seed.)  Applied  to 
the  retiform  tunic  of  the  eye. 

Rha'mni  Ba'cca:.     Buckthorn  berries. 

KH  VlMNUS.  (From  paue,  to  destroy,  be- 
cause of  its  many  thorns.)  1.  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna;an  system. 
Class,  Pentandria.  Order,  Monogynia. 
Buckthorn. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  pur- 
ging buckthorn.     See  Rhamnus  catharticus. 

Rhamnus  catharticus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  buckthorn.  Spina  ctrvina. 
Rhamnus  solutivus.  Spina  infectoria.  Cer- 
vispina.  Purging  buckthorn.  The  fruit  or 
berries  of  this  shrub,  Rhamnus :  spinis  tei  - 
minalibusfloribus  quadrijidis  dioicis,foliis  ova- 
lis,  caule  ereclo,  of  Linnaeus,  have  been  long 
received  into  the  materia  medica  :  they  con- 
tain a  pulpy  deep  green  juice,  of  a  faint  un- 
pleasant smell,  a  bitterish,  acrid,  nauseous 
taste,  which  operates  briskly  by  stool,  pro- 
ducing thirst,  dryness  of  the  mouth  and  fau- 
ces, and  severe  gripings,  unless  some  dilu- 
ting liquor  be  drank  plentifully  after  it :  at 
present  it  is  rarely  prescribed  except  as  a 
drastic  purge.  The  dose  is  said  to  be  about 
twenty  of  the  fresh  berries  in  substance  : 
twice  or  thrice  that  number  in  decoction  :  a 
drachm  or  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  the  dried 
berries  ;  an  ounce  of  the  expressed  juice,  or 
half  an  ounce  of  the  rob  or  extract,  obtained 
by  inspissating  the  juice. 

Rhamnus  fra'ngula.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  black  alder.  Frungula  alnus. 
Mnus  nigra.  This  officinal  tree  is  the  Rhtv.n 
nus  :  inermis  ftoribus  monogynis  hermaphro- 
dilis,foliis  integerrimis,  of  Linnaeus. 

All  the  parts  of  this  tree,  as  well  as  of  the 
common  alder,  are  astringent  and  bitter. 
The  bark  is  most  astringent }  a  decoction  of 
it  has  cured  agues,  and  is  often  used  to  re- 
pel inflammatory  tumours  of  the  throat,  by 
way  of  gargle.  The  inner  yellow  bark  of 
the  trunk,  or  root,  given  to  3'j>  vomits, 
purges,  and  gripes ;  but  joined  with  aro- 
uoatics,  it  operates  more  agreeably.  An  in- 
fusion, or  decoction  in  water,  inspissated  to 
an  extract,  acts  yet  more  mildly  than  these. 
It  is  mostly  employed  by  the  common  peo- 
ple in  dropsy  and  other  disorders.  The 
berries  of  alder  are  purgative.  They  are 
not  in  use  under  their  own  name,  but  are  of- 
ten substituted  for  buckthorn  berries  ;  to  dis- 
cover which,  it  should  be  observed,  that  the 
berries  of  the  black  alder  have  a  black  skin, 
a  blue  juice,  and  two  seeds  in  each  of  them  ; 
whereas  the  buckthorn  berries  have  a  green 
juice,  and  commonly  four  seeds.  The  sub- 
stitution of  one  for  the  other  is  not  of  mate- 
rial consequence,  as  the  plants  belong  to  the 
same  genus,  and  the  berries  do  not  differ 
greatly. 

Dr.  Murray,  of  Gottingen,  recommends, 
from  his  own  experience,  the  leaves  of  alder 
chopped  in  small  pieces,  and  heated  over  the 
fire,  as  the  best  remedy  with  which  he  is  ac« 
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quainted    for     dispersing     milk     in     the 
breasts. 

Rha'mus  zi'zyphus.  The  systematic 
name  of  Ihe  tree  which  affords  the  jujubs. 
See  JnjubrE. 

Rha'phanus.     See  Raphanus. 

Rhapontic     A  term  applied  to  rhubarb. 

Rhapontic  rhubarb.  See  Rheum  rhaponti- 
cum. 

Rhapo'nticum.  (The  Rha  of  Pontus,  i.  e. 
the  Rha,  in  Russia,  a  river  on  whose  banks  it 
grew.)     See  Rheum  rhaponlicum. 

Rhapo'nticum  vulga're  officina'rum. 
See  Centaurea. 

RHATA'JNIA.  This  substance  has  been 
long  known  to  the  manufacturers  of  port 
wine  ;  it  is  the  production  of  Peru,  and  is 
probably  the  root  of  the  cinchoua  cordifolia. 
It  is  described  as  externally  resembling  the 
Foot  of  the  rubia  tinctorum,  to  the  taste, 
being  aromatic,  bitter,  and  very  astringent ; 
its  infusion  or  decoction  turns  black  with 
sulphate  of  iron  and  precipitates  tannin. 
The  principal  virtues  appear  to  reside  in  the 
cortical  part  of  the  root,  which  is  thick  and 
resinous.  An  opinion  prevails  that  the  sub- 
stance sold  in  the  shops  under  the  name  of 
foreign  extract  of  bark  is  made  from  the  rha- 
tania. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  medical  virtues 
of  this  root  are  powerfully  tonic.  In  debility 
of  the  digestive  organs,  in  chronic  rheuma- 
tism, fluor  albus,  and  in  intermittent  fevers, 
it  has  been  employed  with  good  effect. 
While  given  in  doses  similar  to  cinchona,  it 
has  the  advantage  of  being  only  one-third 
the  price  of  that  substance. 

RHAZES,  was  born  at  Rei,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Khorasan,  about  the  year  852. 
He  is  said  not  to  have  commenced  the  study 
of  medicine  till  more  than  thirty  years  old, 
having  previously  removed  to  Bagdad  ;  but 
by  indefatigable  application  he  obtained  the 
highest  reputation  ;  and  was  selected  to  su 
periutend  the  celebrated  hospital  of  that 
city.  He  has  been  considered  as  the  Galen 
of  the  Arabians  ;  and  from  his  assiduous 
attention  during  the  rest  of  along  life  to  the 
varieties  of  disease,  he  obtained  the  appella- 
tion of  the  experienced.  He  travelled  much 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, particularly  into 
his  native  country ;  and  was  much  consulted 
by  Almanzor,  the  chief  of  that  province,  to 
whom  several  of  his  writings  are  dedicated, 
as  well  as  by  other  princes.  Abi  Osbaia 
enumerated  226  treatises  composed  by 
Rhazes,  but  only  a  few  of  these  are  preserved 
through  the  medium  of  Latin  translations. 
The  ten  books,  dedicated  to  Almanzor,  were 
designed  by  him  as  a  complete  body  of 
physic,  and  indeed  may  be  regarded  as  the 
great  magazine  of  all  the  \rabian  medicine  : 
the  ninth  book  in  particular,  treating  of  the 
cure  of  diseases,  was  in  such  general  estima- 
tion for  several  centuries,  as  to  be  used  as 
a  textbook  by  professors.  However,  they 
contain  little  more  than  the  substance  of  the 


writings  of  the  Greek  physicians;  though 
certainly  the  smallpox,  and  a  few  other 
eases,  are  first  distinctly  described  by 
Rhazes.  He  was  author  also  of  the  first 
treatise  on  the  diseases  of  children.  The  use 
of  chemical  preparations  in  medicine  ap- 
pears likewise  to  have  originated  with  him, 
or  at  least  with  some  of  the  Arabians.  He 
died  in  the  year  932.  Besides  the  ten  books 
above  mentioned,  and  the  tract  on  Small- 
pox, there  are  extant  by  him  a  sort  of  com- 
mon-place book,  entitled  "  Continens ;"  and 
six  books  of  Aphorisms,  under  ihe  title  of 
"  De  Secretis." 

Uhk'i  ra'dix.    Rhubarb  root. 

Rheume.  (From  ptm,  to  flow.)  Adeflux- 
ion,  a  common  cold  or  catarrh. 

RHEUM.  (From  Rha,  a  river  in  Russia.) 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
naean  system.  Class,  Enneandria.  Order, 
Trigynia.     Rhubarb. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  offici- 
nal rhubarb.     See  Rheum  palmatum. 

Rhe'um  pai.ma'tum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  officinal  rhubarb.  Rhabarbarum. 
Rhton.  Rha-.um.  Barbaria.  Lapathum  orien- 
tale.  Lapathum  chivense  Rhabarbarum  tt- 
rum.  Rhabarbarum  tartaricum.  Rhubarb. 
It  was  not  until  the  year  1732  that  natu- 
ralists became  acquainted  with  any  plant 
which  seemed  to  afford  the  Rhabarbarum 
officinale  ;  when  some  plants,  received  from 
Russia  by  Jussieu  at  Paris,  and  Rhaud  at 
Chelsea,  were  said  to  supply  this  important 
desideratum,  and  as  such  were  adopted  by 
Linnaeus,  in  his  first  edition  of  the  Species 
Plantarum,  under  the  name  of  Rheum  Rka- 
barbarum.  This,  however,  was  not  gene- 
rally received  as  the  genuine  rhubarb  plant; 
and  with  a  view  to  ascertain  this  matter 
more  completely,  Kaw  Boerhaave  procured 
from  a  Tartarian  rhubarb  merchant  the  seeds 
of  those  plants  whose  roots  he  annually 
sold,  and  which  were  admitted  at  Peters- 
burgh  to  be  the  true  rhubarb.  These  seeds 
were  soon  propagated,  and  were  discovered 
by  De  Gorter  to  produce  two  distinct  spe- 
cies, viz.  the  R.  Rhabarbarum,  of  Linnaeus, 
or  as  it  has  since  been  called,  the  R.  Undu- 
latu,m,  and  another  species,  a  specimen  of 
which  was  presented  to  Linnaeus,  who  de- 
clared it  to  be  a  new  one  ;  and  it  was  first 
mentioned  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Spe- 
cies Plantarum,  in  1762,  by  the  name  of 
jR.  Palmatum.  Previous  to  this  time  De 
Gorter  had  repeatedly  sent  its  seeds  to  Lin- 
naeus, but  the  young  plants  which  they  pro- 
duced constantly  perished  ;  at  length  he 
obtained  the  fresh  root,  which  succeeded 
very  well  at  Upsal,  and  afterward  enabled 
the  younger  Linnaeus  to  describe  this 
plant,  ann.  1767.  But  two  years  ante- 
cedent to  this,  Dr.  Hope's  account  of  the 
Rheum  Palmatum,  as  it  grew  in  the  botanic 
garden  near  Edinburgh,  had  been  read  be- 
fore the  Royal  Society  at  London  ;  and  of 
the  great  estimation  in  which  this  plant  \ym 
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Hold  by  him,  we  have  the  following  proof 
"  From  the  perfect  similarity  of  this  root 
with  the  best  foreign  rhubarb,  in  taste,  smell, 
colour,  and  purgative  qualities,  we  cannot 
doubt  of  our  being  at  last  possessed  of  the 
plant  which  produces  the  true  rhubarb,  and 
may  reasonably  entertain  the  agreeable  ex- 
pectation of  its  proving  a  very  important  ac- 
quisition to  Britain." 

But  from  the  relation  we  have  given,  it 
appears  that  both  the  seeds  of  the  R.  Pal- 
matum,  and  the  R.  Undulatum,  were  trans- 
mitted to  Petersburgh,  as  those  of  the  true 
rhubarb  ;  we  are  therefore  to  conclude,  that 
the  former  species  has  an  equal  claim  to  this 
importance  with  the  latter  ;  and  from  fur- 
ther inquiries  made  in  Russia,  there  is  the 
best  authority  fbr  believing  that  the  K.  Com- 
pactum  also  affords  this  very  useful  drug. 
The  seeds  of  the  R.  Falmatum  were  first  in- 
troduced into  Britaiuin  1762,  by  Dr.  Hounsy, 
(who  sent  them  from  Russia,)  and  were  sup- 
posed to  be  a  part  of  that  already  mention- 
ed ;  and  since  their  prosperous  cultivation  by 
the  late  professor  of  botany  at  Edinburgh, 
the  propagation  of  this  plant  has  been  gra- 
dually extended  to  most  of  our  English  gar- 
dens, and  with  a  degree  of  success  which  pro- 
mises in  time  to  supersede  the  importation  of 
the  foreign  root.  Two  sorts  of  rhubarb  roots 
are  usually  imported  into  this  country  for 
medical  use  ;  viz.  the  Chinese  and  the  Tar- 
tary  rhubarb  ;  the  first  is  in  oblong  pieces, 
flatlish  on  one  side,  and  convex  on  the  other ; 
compact,  hard,  heavy,  internally  of  a  dull 
red  colour,variegated  with  yellow  and  white, 
and  when  recently  powdered  appears  yel- 
low, but  on  being  kept  becomes  gradually 
redder.  The  second  is  the  most  valuable, 
and  is  brought  to  us  in  roundish  pieces,  with 
a  large  hole  through  the  middle  of  each  ;  it 
is  more  soft  and  friable  than  the  former  sort, 
and  exhibits,  when  broken,  many  streaks  of 
a  bright  red  colour.  "  The  marks  of  the 
goodness  of  rhubarb  are,  the  liveliness  of 
its  colour  when  cut ;  its  being  firm  and  solid, 
but  not  flinty  or  hard  ;  its  being  easily  pul- 
verable,  and  appearing  when  powdered  of  a 
fine  bright  yellow  colour ;  its  imparting  to 
the  spittle  when  chewed  a  deep  saffron  tinge, 
and  not  proving  slimy  or  mucilaginous  in 
the  mouth ;  its  taste  is  subacrid,  bitterish, 
and  somewhat  styptic ;  the  smell  lightly 
aromatic. 

The  purgative  qualities  of  rhubarb  are 
extracted  more  perfectly  by  water  than  by 
rectified  spirit :  the  part  remaining  after  the 
action  of  water  is  almost  if  not  wholly  in- 
active ;  whereas  after  repeated  digestion  in 
spirit,  it  proves  still  very  considerably  pur- 
gative. The  virtue  of  a  watery  infusion, 
on  being  inspissated  by  a  gentle  heat,  is  so 
much  diminished,  that  a  drachm  of  the  ex- 
tract is  said  to  have  scarcely  any  greater 
effectthan  a  scruple  of  the  root  in  substance. 
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I  in;  spirituous  tincture  loses  less;  half  a 
drachm  of  this  extract  proving  moderately 
purgative.  The  qualities  of  this  root,  says 
Dr.  Cullen,  are  that  of  a  gentle  purgative, 
and  so  gentle  that  it  is  often  inconvenient 
on  account  of  the  bulk  of  the  dose  required, 
which  in  adults  must  be  from  ^ss.  to  3j- 
When  given  in  a  large  dose  it  will  occasion 
some  griping,  as  other  purgatives  do  ;  but 
it  is  hardly  ever  heating  to  the  system,  or 
shows  the  other  effects  of  the  more  drastic 
purgatives.  The  purgative  quality  is  accom- 
panied with  a  bitterness,  which  is  often  use- 
ful in  restoring  the  tone  of  the  stomach  when 
it  has  been  lost ;  and  for  the  most  part,  its 
bitterness  makes  it  sit  better  on  the  stomach 
than  many  other  purgatives  do.  Its  opera- 
tion joins  well  with  neutral  laxatives;  and 
both  together  operate  in  a  lesser  dose  than 
either  of  them  would  singly.  Some  degree 
of  stypticity  is  always  evident  in  this  medi- 
cine; and  as  this  quality  acts  when  that  of 
the  purgative  has  ceased,  so  in  cases  of  di- 
arrhoea, when  any  evacuation  is  proper,  rhu- 
barb has  been  considered  as  the  most  pro- 
per remedy  to  be  employed.  It  must,  how  - 
ever,  be  remarked  here,  that  in  many  cases 
of  diarrhoea,  no  further  evacuation  than 
what  is  occasioned  by  the  disease,  is  neces- 
sary or  proper.  The  use  of  rhubarb,  in  sub- 
stance, for  keeping  the  belly  regular,  for 
which  it  is  frequently  employed,  is  by  no 
means  proper,  as  the  astringent  quality  is 
ready  to  undo  what  the  purgative  has  done  ; 
but  it  is  found  that  the  purpose  mentioned 
may  be  obtained  by  it,  if  the  rhubarb  is 
chewed  in  the  mouth,  and  no  more  is  swal- 
lowed than  what  the  saliva  has  dissolved. 
And  it  must  be  remarked  that  in  this  way 
employed  it  is  very  useful  to  dyspeptic  per- 
sons. Analogous  to  this,  is  the  use  of  rhu- 
barb in  solution,  in  which  it  appears  to  me, 
that  the  astringent  quality  is  not  so  largely 
extracted  as  to  operate  so  powerfullyas  when 
the  rhubarb  was  employed  in  substance. 

The  officinal  preparations  of  this  drug  are, 
a  watery  and  a  vinous  infusion,  a  simple  and 
a  compound  tincture.  It  is  also  an  ingre- 
dient in  different  compositions. 

Rhe'um  rhafo'nticum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  rhapontic  rhubarb.  Rhapon- 
ticum.  Rhabarbarum  dioscoridis.  Rhabar' 
barum  anliquorum.  The  root  of  this  species 
appears  to  have  been  the  true  rhubarb  of  the 
ancients.  By  some  it  is  confounded  with  the 
modern  rhubarb,  though  considerably  differ- 
ent from  that  root  in  appearance,  as  well  as 
in  quality.  The  rhapontic  is  of  a  dusky  co- 
lour on  its  surface,  and  a  loose  spongy  tex- 
ture ;  is  more  adstringent  thau  rhubarb,  and 
less  purgative  ;  in  this  last  intention,  two  or 
three  drachms  are  required  for  a  dose. 

Khe'um  undula'tum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  Siberian  rhubarb.  The  Rheum 
undulatum;  foliis subrillosis  undulalis  petlo- 
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lis  aquaUbus,  of  Linnaeus.   It  possesses  simi-  Jog'ee  ot  sweating  usually  occurs;  but  it 

Jar  virtues  to  those  of  the  palmate  species,  »s  seldom  so  copious  as  either  (o  remove 

and  is  in  common  use  in  Russia.  the  pains  or  to  prove   critical.     In   the  be- 

RHE'UMA.     (From  fu,,  to   flow.)     The  ginning,  tbe    »nne    is    without    any  sedi- 
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discharge  from  the  nostrils' or  lungs 'arising    »'«»*  5  but  as  the  disease   advances  in  its 

1  progress,  and  the  lever  admits  of  consider- 
able remissions,  a  laterilious  sediment  is  de- 
posited ;  but  to  is  by  no  means  proves  cri- 
tical. 

Chronic  rheumatism  is  attended  with  pains 
in  the  head,  shoulders,  knees,  and  oilier 
large  joints,  which  at  tunes  are  confined  to 
one  particular  part,  and  at  others  shift  Ironi 


ar.     This   is  a  genus  of  disease  in  the  any  ii.nammauon  or  ieve.  .  ana  in  mis  man- 

ss  Pyrexia:,  and   Order   Phlegmasia,  of  ner  the  complaint  continues  often  lor  a  con- 

len  ;  characterized  bv  pyrexia,  pains  in  siderable  time,  and  at  length,  goes  off. 

joints,  increased   by  the  action   of  the  ^°  danger  is  attendant  on  chronic  rheu- 


from  cold;  heuce  the  foilowiuu 
school  of  Salernum  : 

Si  Jiuit    ad  pectus,    dicatur   rhevma    ca- 

tarrhus ! 
J\d  faucts   branchus,    ad  narts   esio    co- 

ryza ! 
RhEUMATTSAiUS.    (From  (tup*<rifa  to 
lie  afflicted  with  defluxions.)     Dulores  rheu- 

maticittarthrdicioi  iioltman      Myositis,  of  one  J0,nl  tu  a"ulllt,''»  without   occasioning 

Sagar.     This   is  a  genus  of  disease  in  the  any  inflammation  or  fever;  and  m  this  man- 
Class 
Culler 
the  „ 

muscles  belonging  to  the  joint,  and  heat  of  <natism;    but  a  person  having  been  once 

the  part.     The  blood,  after  venesection,  ex-  attacked  with  it,  is  ever  afterward  more  or 

Libits  an  inflammatory  crust.      Rheumatism  less  bable  to  returns  of  it;  and  an  incurable 

is  distinguished  into  acute  and  chronic.   The  anchylosis  is  sometimes  formed,  in  conse- 

acute  is  preceded  by  shivering,  heat,  thirst,  quence  of  very  frequent  relapses.     Neither 

and  frequent  pulse;  after  which  the   pain  is  the  acute  rheumatism  frequently  accom- 

commences,  and  soon  fixes  on   the  joints,  panied  with  much  danger ;  but,  in  a  few  in- 

The  chronic  rheumatism  is  distinguished  by  stances,  the  patient  has  been  destroyed  by 

pain  in  the  joints,  without   pyrexia,  and  is  general  inflammation,  and  now  and  then  by 

divided  into  three  species;  lumbago,  affect-  a  metastasis  to  some  vital  part,  such  as  tbe 

ing  the  loins  ;  ischiai or  sciatica,  affecting  the  head   and   lungs.      Acute   rheumatism,  al- 

hip  ;  and  arthrodynia,  or  pains  in  the  joints,  though  accompanied  with  a  considerable  de- 

Tne  acute  rheumatism  mostly  terminates  in  gree  of  inflammation  in  particular  parts,  has 

one  of  these  species.  seldom  been  known  to  terminate  in  suppu- 

Rheumatism  may  arise  at  all  times  of  the  ration  ;  but  a  serous  or  gelatinous-effusion 

year,  when  there  are  frequent  vicissitudes  of  takes  place. 

the   weather,  from  heat  to   cold,  but   the        Rheumatism  seldom   proving  fatal,  very 
spring  and  autumn  are  the  seasons  in  which  few  opportunities  have  offered  for  dissec- 
it  is  most  prevalent ;  and  it  attacks  persons  tions  of  the  disease.     In  the  lew  wbicb  have 
of  all  ages;  but  very  young  people  are  less  occurred,  the  same  appearances  have  been 
subject  to  it  than  adults.  observed  as  in  inflammatory  fever,  effusion- 
Obstructed  perspiration,  occasioned  either  within  the  cranium,  and  now  and  then  af- 
by  wearing  wet  clothes,  lying  in  damp  linen,  fections  of  some  of  the  viscera. 
or  damp  rooms,  or  by  being  exposed  to  cool         In  the  acute  rheumatism  the  general  anti- 
air  when  the  body  has  been  much  heated  by  phlogistic  plan  of  treatment  is  to  be  pursued, 
exeicise,  is  the  cause   which   usually  pro-  so  long  as  the  febrile  and  inflammalorysynip- 
duces  rheumatism.     Those   who  are  much  toms  are  severe.     It  may  be  sometimes  pro- 
afflicted  with  this  complaint,  are  very  a^it  to  per  to  begin  by  a  moderate  abstraction  of 
be  sensible  of  the  approach  of  wet  weather,  blood,  where  the  patient  is  young  and  pie- 
by  finding  wandering  pains  about  them  at  fhoric  ;  and  if  the  disease  attacks  any  impor- 
-  that  period.  tant  part,  this  measure  must  be  more  ac- 
Acute  rheumatism  usually  comes  on  with  lively  pursued ;  but  in  general  it  does  not 
lassitude  and  rigours,  succeeded    by  heat ;  appear  necessary.     Even  the  local  abslrac- 
thirst,  anxiety,  restlessness,  and  a  hard  pulse,  tion  of  blood  is  hardly  advisable,  unless  tbe 
soon  after  which,  excruciating  pains  are  felt  affection  be  very  much  fixed  to  one  part,  and 
in  different  parts  of  the  body,  but  more  par-  the  symptoms  urgent ;    aud  it  may  be  said, 
ticularly  in  the  joints  of  the  shoulder,  wrist,  that  most  local  applications  are  rather  likely 
knees,  and  ankles,  or  perhaps  in  the  hip;  to  drive  tbe  disease  from  one  part  to  another, 
and  these  keep  shifting  from  one  joint  to  an-  than  to  afford  permanent  relief.    After  freely 
other,  leaving  a   redness    and  swelling  in  opening  the  bowels,  the  chief  object  is  to 
every  part  they  have  occupied,  as  likewise  a  endeavour  to  procure  a  general  and  mild 
,:?at   tenderness   to    the   touch.     Towards  diaphoresis  by  antimonial  and  mercurial  pre- 
eveiving  there  is  usually  an  exacerbation,  or  parations,  assisted  by  opium  or  oilier  nar- 
increase  of  fever  ;  and  during  the  night  the  cotic,  which  may  also  alleviate  (he  pain,  and 
pains  become  more  severe,  and  shift  from  occasionally  by  the  warm  bath,  where  the 
one  joint  to  another.  skin  is  particularly  harsh  and  dry.     Digitalis, 
Early  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  some  by  moderating  the  circulation. willsometime? 
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je  usefully  conjoined  with  these  medicines 
As  the  fever  abates  and  the  strength  ap- 
pears impaired,  tonics  should  be  given  to 
promote  the  convalescence  of  the  patient, 
and  obviate  a  relapse ;  and  where  the  inflam- 
mation remains  fixed  in  a  particular  joint, 
after  the  pyrexia  has  ceased,  fomentations 
and  other  local  measures,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  part,  may  be  employed  for  its 
removal.  In  the  artfirodyniu,  or  chronic 
rheumatism,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the 
remedies  of  chief  efficacy  are  stimulant  dia- 
phoretics in  moderate  doses  regularly  perse- 
vered in,  assisted  by  various  local  means  of 
promoting  the  circulation  through  the  affect- 
ed part.  Anodynes  maybe  also  used  with  ad- 
vantage both  internally  and  locally ;  and  at- 
tention should  be  paidto  support  the  strength 
and  correct  any  observable  deficiency  in  the 
several  functions. 

Rhibe'sia.  (From  ribes,  a  currant.)  See 
Ribes  nigrum,  liibts  rubrum,  and  Fruits, 
summer. 

Rhin/e'us.  'Rhinmiis,  sc.  musculus ;  from 
gar,  the  nose.)     See  Compressor  nuris. 

Riiinejjchy'tes.  (From  gar,  the  nose, 
and  ry%ow,  to  pour  in)  A  syringe  for  the 
nose. 

Rhinopho'ni*.  (From  gar.  the  nose,  and 
<fw»,  the  voice.)     A  nasal  voice. 

Khiz*'gra.  (From  g;<fa,  the  root,  and 
ttyetuu,  to  seize.)  An  instrument  lor  taking 
out  the  roots  or  stumps  of  teeth. 

KHO'DIA.  (From  ge/iv,*  rose  ;  so  called 
because  its  root  smells  like  the  damask  rose.) 
See  R/wdiola. 

Khodi'ola  ro'sea.  The  radix  rhodiffl  of 
some  pharmacopoeias  is  the  produce  of  the 
Rhodioln  rosea,  of  Linnaeus,  called  rosewort. 
When  dry,  it  has  a  very  pleasant  smeli,  re- 
sembling that  of  the  damask  rose.  In  this 
odorous  matter  the  medical  virtue  of  the  root 
resides.  Poultices  in  which  this  root  enters 
as  a  chief  ingredient  are  said  to  allay  violent 
pains  of  the  head. 

Rhodium  li'gnum.  (From  gouoir,  a  rose  ; 
a  wood  which  smells  like  roses.)  Rho- 
dium, orrose-wood.  The  wood  or  root  of  a 
tree  supposed  to  be  the  Genista  cana- 
densis, of  Linnseus.  It  is  brought  from  the 
Canary  islands.  An  essential  oil  is  obtain- 
ed from  it,  which  is  used  principally  as 
a  perfume,  but  possesses  cordial  and  corro- 
borant virtues.  It  is  also  an  ingredient  in 
the  composition  of  powders  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  rats. 

RHODODENDRON.  (From  'rMv,  a  rose, 
and  £tvfpw,  a  tree  ;  so  called  because  its 
flowers  resemble  the  rose.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linneun  system.  Class,  Dteandria.  Order, 
Manogynia. 

2.  The  pharmocopoeial  name  of  the  olean- 
der. Rose-bay.  See  Rhododendron  chrysan- 
themum. 

Bhooodb'ndron  cfirvsa'nthemuiu.  The 
system  itic  name  of  the  oleander,  rose-bay, 
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or  yellow  rhododendron.  This  species  of 
rhododendron,  Joliisoblongis  impundis  supra 
senbris  venosissimis,  corolla  rotata  irregulan 
gemma flnrif era  f err ugineo-tomentosa,  has  not 
yet  been  introduced  in  Britain  ;  it  is  a  native 
of  Siberia,  affecting  mountainous  situations, 
and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

This  plant  and  its  medical  virtues  were 
first  described  in  1747,  by  Gmelin  and  Mai- 
ler. Little  attention,  however,  was  paid  if* 
it,  till  the  year  177!»,when  it  was  strongly  re- 
commended by  Koelpin  as  an  efficacious 
medicine,  not  only  in  rheumatism  and  gout, 
but  even  in  venereal  cases;  and  it  is  nowyery 
generally  employed  in  chronic  rheumatisms 
in  various  parts  of  Europe.  The  leaves, 
which  are  the  part  directed  for  medicinal 
use,  have  a  bitterish  subadstringent  taste. 
Taken  in  a  large  dose,  they  prove  a  nar- 
cotic poison  ;  and,  in  moderate  doses,  they 
are  said  to  occasion  heat,  thirst,  a  degree  of 
delirium,  and  a  peculiar  sensation  of  the 
parts  affected. 

As  a  powerful  and  active  medicine,  this 
shrub,  says  Dr.  VVoodville,  may  probably  be 
found  an  addition  to  the  materia  medica. 
Dr.  Home,  who  tried  it  unsuccessfully  in 
some  cases  of  acute  rheumatism,  says,  "  It 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  se- 
datives which  we  have,  as,  in  most  of  the 
trials,  it  made  the  pulse  remarkably  slow, 
and  in  one  patient  reduced  it  to  thirty-eight 
beats,  And  in  other  cases,  in  which  the 
rhododendron  has  been  used  at  Edinburgh, 
it  has  been  productive  of  good  effects,  and 
accordingly  it  is  now  introduced  into  the 
Ediiiburgh'Pharmacopoeia.  The  manner  of 
using  this  plant  by  the  Siberians,was  by  put- 
ting two  drachms  of  the  dried  leaves  in  an 
earthen  pot, with  about  ten  ounces  of  boiling 
water,  keeping  it  near  a  boiling  heat  for  a 
night ;  and  this  they  took  in  the  morning, 
and  by  repeating  it  three  or  four  times,  ge- 
nerally effected  a  cure. 

RuoDo'.Miii.i.  (From  gcJVjr,  the  rose,  and 
/aim,  honey.)     Honey  of  roses. 

Rhqj'ados  pe'tala.    Red  poppy  petals. 

RHtH'AS.  (Rhxcdas,  -ados,  m.  From  g«a>f 
to  flow.)  The  wild  poppy  is  sometimes  so» 
called.     See  Papnver  rhaas. 

RIIO.YIBOIDETS.  (From  p^SW,  a  geo- 
metrical figure,  whose  sides  are  equal  but 
not  right-angled,  and  aJaj,  resemblance.^ 
Rhomboideus  major  and  minor.  Rhomboides, 
of  Douglas,  Winslow,  and  Cowper  ;  and 
Ctrviei  dono  scapulaire,  of  Dumas.  This 
muscle,  which  is  so  named  from  its  shape,  is 
situated  immediately  under  the  trapezius. 
We  find  it  usually,  though  not  always,  divi- 
ded into  two  portions,  which  Albinus  de- 
scribes as  two  distinct  muscles.  The  upper- 
most of  these,  or  rhomboideus  minor,  arises 
tendinous  from  the  spinous  processes  of  the 
three  inferior  vertebrae  of  the  neck,  and 
from  the  ligamentum  colli  ;  the  lowermost, 
or  rhombtrideus  major,  arises  tendinous  from 
ihe    spinous  procesess  of  the    back  ;    the 
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former  is  inserted  into  the  basis  of  the  sca- 
pula, opposite  to  its  spine  ;  ihe  latter  into  all 
the  basis  of  the  scapula,  below  its  spine.  Its 
use  is  to  draw  the  scapula  obliquely  upwards 
and  directly  backwards. 

Rhopalo'sis.  (From  §<maov,  a  club.)  A 
disoider  in  which  the  hair  cleaves  together, 
and  hangsdoyvnin  clusters  resembling  clubs. 
The  plaited  hair. 

Rhubarb.     See  Rheum. 

Rhubarb,  monks.     See  Kumex  palienlia. 

Rhubarb,  rhapovtic.  See  Rheum  rhaponti- 
cum. 

RHUS.  (From  §&»,  to  flow  ;  so  called 
because  it  stops  flukes.)  rl  he  name  of  a  ge- 
nus of  plants  in  the  Linnsean  system.  Class, 
Pentandria.  Order,  Trigynia.  The  sumach- 
tree. 

Rhus  ee'lgica.  The  Dutch  myrtle  is 
sometimes  so  termed.     See  Jliyrica  gale. 

Rhus  coria'ria.  Sumach.  Elm-leaved 
sumach.  This  plant,  Rhus  coriaria  ;  foliis 
pinnatis  obtusiuscule  sena'is  ovalibus  subtus 
villous,  of  Linnjeus,  is  a  small  tree,  a  native 
of  the  south  of  Europe.  It  is  singular  that 
this  is  the  only  species  of  the  genus  rhus 
which  is  perfectly  innocent ;  the  others  be- 
ing active  poisons.  Both  the  leaves  and 
berries  of  this  plant  are  used  medicinally,  as 
astringents  and  tonics ;  the  former  are  the 
most  powerful,  and  have  been  long  in  com- 
mon use,  where  they  may  be  easily  obtained 
in  various  complaints  indicating  this  class  of 
remedies.  1  he  berries,  which  are  red,  and 
of  a  roundish  compressed  figure,  contain  a 
pulpy  matter,  in  which  is  lodged  a  brown, 
hard,  oval  seed,  manifesting  a  considerable 
degree  of  adstringency.  The  pulp,  even 
when  dry,  is  graceful,  and  has  been  disco- 
vered to  contain  an  essential  salt,  similar  to 
that  of  wood  sorrel.  An  infusion  of  the 
dried  fruit  is  not  rendered  black  by  a  solu- 
tion of  iron  ;  hence  it  appears  to  be  destitute 
ef  adstringency.  Butits  acidity  is  extremely 
grateful  ;  therefore,  like  many  other  fruits, 
these  berries  may  be  advantageously  taken 
to  allay  febrile  heat,  and  to  correct  bilious 
putrescency. 

Rhus  radicans.    See  Rhus  remix. 
Rhustiphjnum.     The  systematic  name  of 
the  Virginian  sumach,  whose  seeds  are  said 
to  be  useful  in  stopping  haemorrhages. 

Rhus  toxicodendron.  Poison  oak,  or 
sumach.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Worth 
America.  The  stems,  if  cut,  exude  a  milky 
juice,  which  inflames  the  skin.  The  leaves 
now  inserted  in  the  pharmacopoeia,  are 
inodorous,  and  have  a  mawkish  subacrid 
taste.  Their  virtues  are  extracted  more 
perfectly  by  water  than  by  alcohol.  They 
prove  stimulant  and  narcotic,  when  taken 
internally.  Dr.  Alderson,  of  Hull,  found 
them  successful  in  several  cases  of  paralysis. 
They  excite  a  sense  of  heat  and  pricking, 
and  irregular  twitches  in  the  affected  limbs. 
They  have  been  sometimes  useful,  also,  in 
herpetic  cruplions.    The  do^e  may  be  from 
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half  a  grain,  gradually    increased  to   fuuY 
grains,  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Rhus  vkrkix.  Rhus  radicans.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  a  poisonous  plant,  the 
efficacy  of  which  Dr.  Fresnoi  has  endea- 
voured to  prove,  in  the  disease  called 
paralysis,  and  herpetic  affections.  He, 
in  order  that  others  should  not  suffer 
by  his  experiments,  began  by  taking  an 
infusion  of  one  of  the  three  foliola  of  which 
each  leaf  of  this  plant  consists ;  and  as 
this  dose  produced  no  sensible  effect,  he 
increased  the  number  to  twelve.  His  urine 
and  perspiration  were  increased  in  quantity, 
and  he  had  some  pains  in  his  belly.  He  re- 
lates seven  cases,  in  which  Jie  thinks  he  can 
remove  all  doubt  of  the  efficacy  of  Ibis  infu- 
sion,  in  herpetic  affections.  From  these  the 
following  are  selected  : 

"  A  country  woman,"  says  Dr.  Fresnoi, 
"  came  to  me  in  the  month  of  July,  1780,  to 
consult  me  about  the  herpes  farinosa,  with 
which  her  face  had  been  covered  for  more 
than  a  year.  She  wa3  ordered  to  take  an  in- 
fusion of  this  plant  ;  and,  in  six  weeks,  was 
entirely  free  from  the  disease." 

He  likewise  relates  five  cases  of  paralysis, 
which  were  cured  by  the  use  of  this  plant. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  to  be  cut 
when  in  the  greatest  vigour,  about  the 
month  of  June.  "  Those  who  cut  this 
plant,"  says  Dr.  F.  "  wear  leathern  gloves, 
on  account  of  its  poisonous  qualities."  The 
same  gentleman  observes,  he  saw  one  case 
in  which  inflammation  of  the  eyelids  was 
produced  by  the  vapour  from  the  plant. 
Four  pounds  of  the  leaves  being  distilled 
with  thirty-two  pounds  of  water,  give  it  a 
slight  odour,  although  the  plant  is  entirely 
free  from  it.  Its  taste  is  pungent,  and  in- 
flames the  mouth.  The  decoction  which 
remains  in  the  still  is  brown,  and  is  gene- 
rally covered  with  a  light  brown  pellicle. 
When  strained  and  evaporated,  it  gives  a 
shining  black  extract.  The  leaves  inflame 
and  swell  the  hands  and  arms  of  those  who 
take  them  out  of  the  still,  and  bring  on  an 
itching,  which  remains  for  several  days. 
Forty-two  poundsof  the  leaves  afford  twenty 
ounces  of  extract, of  a  proper  consistence  lor 
pills. 

"  A  girl,  in  Flanders,"  says  Dr.  Fres- 
noi, "  already  subject  to  fits,  laid  down 
some  flowers  in  her  bed-room.  Next  day 
she  told  me  that  she  had  undergone  a  great 
change;  that  she  had  had  no  fits,  and  slept 
much  better.  It  occurred  to  me,"  says  Dr. 
F.  "  that  the  (lowers  occasioned  this  change. 
Next  day,  the  flowers  being  removed,  and 
the  window  opened,  the  convulsions  re- 
appeared ;  on  their  being  again  introduced 
the  fits  disappeared  ;  which  proved  plainly 
it  was  the  effect  of  the  flowers.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  extract  in  tussis  convulsiva  ex- 
ceeded my  hopes ;  forty-tvVo  children  being 
eured  of  this  disorder  in  Valenciennes,  du- 
ring the  end  of  the  year  178fi.     Four  erain? 
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of  extract  are  to  be  dissolved  in  tour  ounces 
of  sirup,  of  which  one  table-spoonful,  given 
to  the  child  every  third  hour,  generally 
abates  the  cough,  and  mostly  leaves  tbem. 

RHY'AS.  (pwtj,  a  disease  of  the  eye.) 
A  decrease  or  defect  of  the  lachrymal  carun- 
cle. The  proximate  cause  is  a  native  defect; 
er  it  may  originate  from  excision,  erosion, 
or  acrimony.  This  disorder  is  commonly 
incurable,  and  it  induces  an  incurable  epi- 
phora,or  a  continual  weeping. 

Rhytido'sis.     See  Rutidosis. 

Rl'BES.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Pentandria. 
Order,  Monojtynia.     The  currant-tree. 

Ki'bf.s  ni'gkum.  Black  currant.  This 
indigenous  plant,  Ribts;  ractmis  pilosis, 
Jloribus  oblongis,  of  Linnaeus,  affords  larger 
berries  than  those  of  the  red,  which  are  said 
to  be  peculiarly  useful  in  sore  throats,  and  to 
possess  a  diuretic  power  in  a  very  consider- 
able degree.  The  leaves  of  the  black  cur- 
rant are  extremely  fragrant,  and  have  been 
likewise  recommended  for  their  medicinal 
virtue,  which  Bergius  states  to  be  mundi- 
ficans,  pellens,  diuretica.  The  officinal  pre- 
parations of  the  berries  are  the  syrupus 
ribis  nigri,  and  the  succus  ribis  nigri  inspis- 
iatus. 

Rl'BES  ru'brum.  Grossularia  non  spi- 
nosa.  The  red  currant.  Ribes,  intrme  ; 
racemis  glabris  pendulis,  fluribus  planiuscu- 
lis,  of  Linnaeus.  The  while  currant-tree  is 
merely  a  variety  of  the  red,  the  fruit  of  both 
is  perfectly  analogous  ;  therefore,  what  is 
said  of  the  one,  applies  to  the  other.  The 
red  currant  is  abundantly  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens, and,  from  its  grateful  acidity,  is  uni- 
versally acceptable, either  as  nature  presents 
it,  or  variously  prepared  by  art,  with  the 
addition  of  sugar.  Considered  medicinally, 
it  is  esteemed  to  be  moderately  refrigerant, 
antiseptic,  attenuant,  and  aperient.  It  may 
be  used  with  considerable  advantage  to  allay 
tlurst.in  most  febrile  complaints,to  lessen  an 
increased  secretion  of  bile,  and  to  correct  a 
putrid  and  scorbutic  state  of  the  fluids,  espe- 
cially in  sanguine  temperaments  ;  but,  in 
constitutions  of  a  contrary  kind,  it  is  apt  to 
occasion  flatulency  and  indigestion. 

RIBS.  Costa.  The  ribs  are  the  long 
curved  bones  which  are  placed  in  an  oblique 
direction  at  the  sides  of  the  chest.  Their 
number  is  generally  twelve  on  each  side; 
but,  in  some  subjects,  it  has  been  found  to 
be  thirteen,  and  in  others,  though  more 
rarely,  only  eleven.  They  are  distinguished 
into  true  and  false  ribs.  The  seven  upper 
ribs,  which  are  articulated  to  the  sternum, 
are  called  true  ribs;  and  the  five  lower  ones, 
which  are  not  immediately  attached  to  that 
bone,  are  called  false  ribs.  At  the  posterior 
extremity  of  each  rib,  we  observe  a  small 
head,  divided  by  a  middle  ridge  into  two 
articulating  surfaces,  covered  with  cartilage, 
Which  are  received  into  two  cavities  conti- 
guous to  earb  ofher,and  formed  in  the  upper 
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and  lower  part  of  each  dorsal  vertebra,  as 
we  have  observed  in  our  description  of  the 
spine.  This  articulation,  which  is  secured 
by  a  capsular  ligament,  is  a  species  of  gin  - 
glytnus,  and  allows  only  of  motion  upwards 
and  downwards.  The  head  of  each  rib  is 
supported  by  a  short  neck,  and  immediately 
beyond  this  we  find  a  flattened  tubercle,  af- 
fording an  oblong  and  slightly  convex  sur- 
face,which  is  articulated  with  the  transverse 
process  of  the  lowest  of  the  two  dorsal  ver- 
tebra.', with  which  its  head  is  articulated. 
At  some  little  distance  from  this  tuberosity, 
the  rib  makes  a  considerable  curve,  which  is 
usually  called  its  angle.  From  the  tubercle 
to  the  angle  the  ribs  are  of  considerable 
thickness,  and  approaching  to  a  cylindrical 
shape;  but,  from  the  angle  to  their  anterior 
extremity,  they  become  thinner  and  flatter. 
To  this  anterior  extremity  is  fixed  a  long, 
broad  and  strong  cartilage,  which,  in  each 
of  the  true  ribs,  reaches  to  the  sternum, 
where  its  articulation  is  secured  by  a  capsu- 
lar ligament,  and  by  other  ligamentous 
fibres.  The  cartilages  of  the  sixth  and  se- 
venth ribs,  being  longer  than  the  rest,  are 
extended  upwards,  in  order  to  reach  the 
sternum,  the  inferior  portion  of  which  is 
about  on  a  level  with  the  fifth  rib.  The 
cartilages  of  these  two  ribs  are  usually 
united  into  one,  so  as  to  leave  no  space  be- 
tween them.  The  false  ribs  are  supported 
in  a  different  manner;  their  cartilages  ter- 
minate in  an  acute  point  before  they  reach 
the  sternum,  the  eighth  rib  being  attached 
by  its  cartilage  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  car- 
tilage of  the  seventh,  or  last  of  the  true 
ribs  ;  the  ninth  in  the  same  manner  to  the 
eighth  ;  and  the  tenth  to  the  ninth  ;  the  car- 
tilages cfeach  rib  being  shorter  than  that  of 
the  rib  above  it.  The  eleventh  and  twelfth, 
which  are  the  two  lowermost  ribs,  are  not 
fixed  at  their  anterior  extremities  like  the 
other  ribs,  but  hang  loose,  and  are  supported 
only  by  their  ligamentous  fibres,  and  by 
muscles  and  other  soft  parts. 

The  external  surface  of  each  rib  is  some- 
what convex,and  its  internal  surface  slightly 
concave.  On  the  inferior  and  interior  sur- 
face of  these  bones  we  observe  a  long  fossa, 
for  the  lodgment  of  the  intercostal  vesselsand 
nerves.  This  channel,  however,  does  not  ex- 
tend through  the  whole  length  of  the  rib,be- 
ing  observable  neither  at  the  posterior  ex- 
tremity, where  the  vessels  have  not  reached 
the  bone,  nor  at  the  fore  end,  where  they 
are  distributed  to  the  parts  between  the  ribs. 
We  seldom  see  any  marks  of  it  in  the  short 
ribs,  as  in  the  first,  second,  eleventh,  and 
twelfth.  ' 

Thus  far  we  have  given  a  description, 
which  is  applicable  to  the  ribs  in  general  ; 
but,  as  we  find  them  differing  from  each 
other  in  shape,  length,  situation,  and  other 
respects,  it  will  be  right  to  speak  of  each 
rib  in  particular. 

The  fast  rib.  which  i<;  the  shortest  of  any, 
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is  likewise  the  most  curved.  It  is  broader 
than  the  other  ribs,  and,  instead  of  being 
placed,  as  they  are,  obliquely,  and  with  its 
edges  upwards  and  downwards,  it  is  situa- 
ted nearly  in  a  transverse  direction,  one  of 
its  edges  being  placed  inwards,  or  nearly 
so.  Of  these  edges  the  inner  one  is  sharp, 
and  the  outer  one  somewhat  rounded.  Us 
inner  surface  is  smooth,  and  its  superior  sur- 
face is  sometimes  slightly  depressed  anteri- 
orly by  the  clavicle.  The  head  of  this  rib, 
instead  of  being  angular,  is  flattened,  and 
slightly  convex. being  received  into  a  cavity, 
which  is  formed  wholly  in  the  first  vertebra, 
and  not  by  two  vertebra?,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  other  ribs. 

The  second  rib  is  longer  than  the  first, 
but  shorter  than  the  ribs  below  it.  Its  an- 
gle is  placed  at  a  small  distance  from  its 
tuberosity,  and  its  head  is  articulated  with 
two  vertebrae,  like  the  other  ribs.  The 
other  ten  ribs,  the  two  last  only  accepted, 
differ  from  the  general  description  we  have 
given,  chiefly  in  the  ditference  of  their 
length,  which  goes  on  gradually  increasing, 
from  the  first  or  uppermost,  to  the  seventh 
or  last  of  the  true  ribs,  and  as  gradually 
diminishing  from  that  to  the  twelfth.  Their 
obliquity,  in  respect  to  the  spine,  likewise 
increases  as  they  descend,  as  does  the  dis- 
tance between  the  head  and  angle  of  each 
rib,  from  the  first  rib  to  the  ninth.  The 
two  lowest  ribs  differ  from  all  the  rest  in 
the  following  particulars  : — Their  heads, 
like  that  of  the  first  rib,  are  rounded,  and 
received  into  a  cavity  formed  entirely  in 
the  body  of  one  vertebra;  they  have  no 
tubercle  for  theiraiticulalion  with  the  trans- 
verse processes,  to  which  they  are  only 
loosely  fixed  by  ligaments,  and,  in  this  res- 
pect, the  tenth  rib  is  sometimes  found  to 
agree  with  them :  they  are  much  shorter 
than  the  rest  of  the  false  ribs,  and  the 
twelfth  is  still  shorter  than  the  eleventh. 
The  length  of  the  latter,  however,  is  dif- 
ferent in  different  subjects,  and  is  not 
always  found  to  be  the  same  on  both 
sides.  Anteriorly,,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, their  cartilages  are  short  and  loose, 
not  being  attached  to  the  cartilages  of  the 
other  ribs;  and  this  seems  to  be,  because  the 
most  considerable  motions  of  the  trunk  are 
not  performed  on  the  lumbarvertebra?  alone, 
but  likewise  on  the  lower  vertebra?  of  the 
back  ;  so  that  if  these  two  ribs  had  been 
confined  anteriorly,  like  the  rest,  and  like- 
wise united  to  the  bodies  of  two  vertebrae, 
and  to  the  transverse  process,  this  disposi- 
tion would  have  impeded  the  motion  ot  the 
two  last  vertebrae  of  the  back,  and  conse- 
quently would  have  affected  the  motion  of 
the  trunk  in  general. 

The  use  of  the  ribs  is  to  give  form  to  the 

thorax,  and  to  cover  and  defend  the  lungs  ; 

also    to   assist  in   breathing;  for  they   are 

joined  to  the  vertebra?   by  regular  hinges, 

ch  allow  of  short  motions,  and  to  the 


sternum  by  cartilages,  which  yield  to  the 
motion  of  the  ribs,  and  return  again  when 
the  muscles  cease  to  act. 

Ribwort.  The  Plantago  lanceolala,  of  Lin- 
na?us,  or  narrow-leaved  plantain,  is  some- 
times so  termed. 

Rice.     See  Oryza. 

R  l'C  I  N  U  S.  {Quasi  pit  nvvoc,  a  dog's 
nose ;  because  they  stick  to  the  noses  of 
dogs.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Monoecia.  Order, 
Monadelphia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  plant 
which  affords  the  seed  from  which  the 
castor-oil  is  prepared. 

Ri'cinus  commu'nis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  castor-oil  plant.  Calapulia 
major.  Ricinus  vulgaris.  Palma  chrisli. 
Ricinus  foliis  pellatis  subpalmalis  *erralis,  of 
Linna?us.  This  plant  appears  to  be  the 
Kiki,  or  Kfcraiv,  of  Dioscorides,  who  ob- 
serves, that  the  seeds  are  powerfully  ca- 
thartic; it  is  also  mentioned  by  Aetius, 
Faulus  iEgineta,  and  Pliny.  The  ricinus 
was  first  cultivated  in  England,  in  the  lime 
of  turner,  and  is  now  annually  reared  in 
many  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  ;  and  in  that  of  Dr.  Saunders,  at 
Highbury,  the  plant  grew  to  a  state  of  great 
perfection.  An  oil  extracted  from  the 
seeds  of  this  plant,  and  known  by  the  name 
of  oleum  ricini,  palma  christi,  or  castor 
oil,  is  the  drug  to  which  the  pharmaco- 
poeias refer,  and  which  has  lately  come 
into  frequent  use,  as  a  quick  but  gentle  pur- 
gative. 

The  London  College  directs  this  oil  to 
be  expressed  from  the  seeds  in  the  same 
way  as  that  of  the  oil  of  almonds,  and  with- 
out the  assistance  of  heat,  by  which  the 
oil  would  seem  to  be  obtained  in  the  purest 
state.  However,  we  have  some  reason  to 
believe  that  this  method  is  seldom  prac- 
tised, and  that  the  oil  usually  employed 
here  is  imported  from  the  West  Indies, 
where  it  is  commonly  prepared  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: — The  seeds  being  freed 
from  the  husks,  or  pods,  which  are  gathered 
upon  their  turning  brown,  and  when  be- 
ginning to  burst  open,  are  first  bruised  in 
a  mortar,  afterward  tied  up  in  a  linen  bag, 
and  then  thrown  into  a  large  pot,  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water,  (about  eight 
gallons  to  one  gallon  of  the  seeds,)  and 
boiled  till  the  oil  is  risen  to  the  surface, 
when  it  is  carefully  skimmed  off,  strained, 
and  kept  for  use.  Thus  prepared,  the  oil 
is  entirely  free  from  acrimony,  and  will 
stay  upon  (he  stomach  when  it  rejects  all 
other  medicines."  Mr.  Long  remarks,  that 
the  oil  intended  for  medicinal  use,  is 
more  frequently  cold  drawn,  or  extracted 
from  the  bruised  seeds  by  means  of  a  hand- 
press.  But  this  is  thought  more  acrimo- 
nious than  that  prepared  by  coction.  Dr. 
Browne  is  also  of  thi«  opinion,  and  prefer? 
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tue  oil  prepared  by  coction  to  that  by  ex- 
pression ;  he  attributes  its  greater  mildness 
to  the  action  of  the  fire,  observing  that  the 
expressed  oil,  as  well  as  the  mixed  juices  of 
the  seeds,  are  far  more  active  and  violent  in 
their  operation. 

Dr.  Cullen  observes,  that  "this  oil,  when 
the  stomach  can  be  reconciled  to  it,  is  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  purgatives  we  can  em- 
ploy. Ii  bus  this  particular  advantage,  that 
it  operates  sooner  after  its  exhibition  than 
any  other  purgative  I  know  of,  as  it  com- 
monly operates  in  two  or  three  hours.  It 
seldom  gives  any  griping,  and  its  operation 
is  generally  moderate,  producing  one,  two, 
or  three  stools  only.  It  is  particularly  suit- 
ed to  cases  of  costiveness,  and  even  to  cases 
of  spasmodic  colic. 

In  the  West  Indies,  it  is  found  to  be  one  of 
the  most  certain  remedies  in  the  dry  belly- 
ache, or  colica  pic  lonum.  It  is  seldom  found 
heating  or  irritating  to  the  rectum  ;  and, 
therefore,  is  sufficiently  well  suited  to  hae- 
morrhoidal  persons. 

The  only  inconvenience  attending  the  use 
of  this  medicine  is,  that  as  an  oil  it  is  nau- 
seous to  some  persons  ;  and  that,  when  the 
dose  is  large,  it  occasions  sickness  at  the 
stomach  for  some  time  alter  it  is  taken.  To 
obviate  these  inconveniences,  several  means 
have  been  tried ;  and  it  is  found  that  the 
most  effectual  means  is  the  addition  of  a  lit- 
tle ardent  spirit.  In  the  West  Indies,  they 
employ  rum  ;  but  that  I  might  not  withdraw 
any  part  of  the  purgative,  1  employ  the  Tine. 
senna  comp.  This,  added  in  the  proportion  of 
one  to  three  parts  of  the  oil,  and  very  inti- 
mately mixed,  by  being  shaken  together  in 
a  phial,  both  makes  the  oil  less  nauseous  to 
the  taste,  and  makes  it  sit  more  easy  on  the 
stomach.  The  common  dose  of  this  oil  is  a 
table-spoonful,  or  half  an  ounce  ;  but  many 
persons  require  a  double  quantity. 

Ri'cinus  ma'jor.     See  Jalropha  curcas. 

Ri'cikus  vulga'ris.     See  Ricinus. 

Rickets.     See  Rachitis. 

RIGOUR.  A  coldness,  attended  by  a  shi- 
vering, more  or  less  perfect 

Rl'JMA.  A  fissure,  or  opening  ;  as  the  ri- 
ma laryngis,  rima  vulree. 

RIMA  GLOTTIDIS.  The  opening  of 
the  larynx,  through  which  the  air  passes  in 
aud  out  of  the  lungs. 

Ri'mula.  (Dim.  of  rima,  a  fissure.)  A 
small  fissure. 

Rin/e'us.  (From  giv,  the  nose.)  See  Com- 
pressor  varis 

Ring-worm.  A  species  of  Herpes.  See 
Herpes. 

Ri'sagon.     See  Cassumuniar. 

RI'SUS,  SARDO'NICUS.  See  Sardonic 
laugh. 

RIVERIUS,  Lazarus,  was  born  atMont- 
pelier,  in  1589.  Being  naturally  slow  in  his 
attainments,  he  failed  in  his  first  examina- 
tions for  a  degree  ;  but  this  only  stimulated 
him  to  redoubled  exertions,  so  that  in  the 
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following  spring  be  accomplished  his  object 
at  the  age  of  22.  His  attachment  to  study 
became  then  very  great,  and  eleven  years 
after  that  period,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
professorship  of  medicine  in  the  university  ; 
which  office  he  tilled  with  great  honour  till 
his  death,  in  1655.  Riverius  published  some 
valuable  works,  especially  one.  entitled, 
"  Praxis  Medica  ;"  which  appeared  at  first  in 
a  concise  form,  as  a  sort  of  text  book  ;  but 
finding  it  very  favourably  received  by  the 
public,  he  enlarged  and  improved  it  consi- 
derably; and  it  added  greatly  to  his  reputa- 
tion, having  passed  through  numerous  edi- 
tions, as  well  in  the  original,  as  translated 
into  French  and  Lnglish. 

Rivinus,  Augustus  Quirinus,  was  son 
of  a  learned  physician  and  critic,  Andrew 
Bacbmann,  whose  name  was  Latinized  into 
Rivinus,  and  born  at  Leipsic  in  1652.  He 
graduated  at  (he  age  of  24,  and  fifteen  years 
after  obtained  the  professorships  of  physio- 
logy and  botany  in  his  native  university  : 
he  was  also  associated  with  many  learned 
bodies  ;  and  he  filled  these  appointments 
with  honour  to  himself  till  his  death,  in 
1723.  Rivinus  distinguished  himself  chiefly 
as  a  systematic  botanist ;  but  bis  arrange- 
ment was  very  defective,  being  founded  on 
the  number  of  the  petals,  and  their  being 
regular,  or  irregular.  Though  by  no  means 
eminent  as  a  practical  anatomist,  he  is  said 
to  have  discovered  a  new  salivaiy  duct.  As 
a  medical  writer,  he  has  the  merit  of  faith- 
ful observation  and  description  in  his  trea- 
tise "  De  Peste  Lipsiensi,"  published  in 
1680.  He  wrote  also  on  dyspepsia,  on  in- 
termittents,  and  various  other  subjects.  His 
"Censura  Medicamentorum  officinalium/* 
ranks  very  high,  on  account  of  the  freedom 
with  which  he  attacked  opinions,  however 
generally  received,  which  he  believed  erro- 
neous ;  and  to  the  prevalence  of  this  spirit 
we  owe  the  great  simplification,  and  other 
improvements,  which  the  Materia  Medica 
exhibits  at  present. 

ROASTING.  A  chemical  process, 
generally  performed  in  crucibles,  by  which 
mineral  substances  are  divided,  some  of  their 
principles  being  volatilized,  and  others 
changed,  so  as  to  prepare  them  for  other 
operations. 

Rob.  (Rob,  dense,  Arabian.)  An  old 
term  for  an  inspissated  juice. 

ROBORANTS.  (Med'icamenta  roborantia  ; 
from  roboro,  to  strengthen.)  Strengthening 
medicines.     See  Tonics. 

Rocce'lla.     See  Lichen  roccella. 

Rochet le  salt.     See  Soda  tartarisala 

Rockambole.  The  jJllium  scorodoprasmit. 
of  Linna?us.  The  root  is  used  for  pickles 
and  high-seasoned  dishes. 

Rock-oil.     See  Petroleum. 

Rock-samphire.  See  Crilhmum  mar  in- 
mum. 

Rocket,  garden.     See  Brassica  eruca. 

Rocket.  Roman-.     See  Brassica  erUca 
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Rocket,  wild.     See  Brassica  erucadrum. 

Rore'lla.     See  Drosera. 

Ros  calabri'nus.  The  officinal  manna 
is  sometimes  so  termed. 

Ros  so'lis.  (Ros,  dew.)  See  Drosea  ro- 
tundifolia. 

RO'SA.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Icosandria. 
Order,  Polygynia.      The  rose. 

2.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  erysi- 
pelas, because  it  begins  with  a  redness  like 
that  of  a  rose. 

Ro'sa  a'lba.  The  white  rose  The 
flowers  of  this  species  possess  similar  but 
inferior  virtues  to  those  of  the  damask. 
They  are  directed  in  some  officinal  prepara- 
tions. 

Ro'sa  cani'na.  Rosa  sylveslris.  Cynor- 
rhodon.  Cynosbatos.  The  dog-rose,  or  wild 
brier,  or  hip-tree.  Rosa  ;  gtrminibus  ovalis 
pedunculisque  glabris,  caxde  peticlisque  acu- 
lealis,  of  Linnaeus.  The  fruit  of  this  tree, 
called  heps,  or  hips,  has  a  sourish  taste,  and 
obtains  a  place  in  the  London  pharmaco- 
poeia, in  the  form  of  conserve.  It  is  seldom 
employed  but  to  give  form  to  more  active 
remedies,  in  pills,  boluses,  lincluses,&.c. 

Ro'sa  cektifo'lia.  The  pharmacopceial 
and  systematic  name  of  the  damask  rose. 
Rosa  damascena.  Rosa  pallida.  The  damask 
rose.  The  pharmacopoeias  direct  a  syrup 
to  be  prepared  from  the  petals  of  this  rose. 
Rosa ;  germinibus  ovalis  pedunculisque  hispi- 
dis,  caule  hispido  acuhalo,  petiolis  inermibus, 
of  Linnaeus ;  which  is  found  to  be  a  pleasant 
and  useful  laxative  for  children,  or  to  obviate 
costiveness  in  adults.  Most  of  the  roses, 
though  much  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  are 
far  from  being  distinctly  characterized. 
Those  denominated  varieties  are  extremely 
numerous,  and  often  permanently  uniform  ; 
and  the  specific  differences,  as  hitherto  point- 
ed out,  are  in  many  respects  so  inadequate 
to  the  purpose  of  satisfactory  discrimina- 
tion, that  it  becomes  a  difficult  matter  to 
distinguish  which  are  species  and  which  are 
varieties  only.  The  damask  rose  seems  to 
be  another  species,  widely  different  from 
the  centifolia,  as  appears  from  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  it  by  Du  Roi  and  Miller. 

The  petals  are  directed  for  medicinal  use  ; 
they  are  of  a  pale  red  colour,  and  of  a  very 
fragrant  odour,  which,  to  most  people,  is 
extremely  agreeable  ;  and  therefore  this  and 
most  of  the  other  roses  are  much  used  as 
nosegays.  We  may  remark,  however,  that, 
in  some  instances,  they  have,  under  certain 
circumstances,  produced  alarming  symp- 
toms. The  petals  "  impart  their  odorous 
matter  to  watery  liquors,  both  by  infusion 
and  distillation.  Six  pounds  of  fresh  roses 
impregnate,  by  distillation,  a  gallon,  or 
more,  of  water,  strongly  with  their  fine 
flavour.  On  distilling  large  quantities, 
there  separates  from  the  watery  fluid  a  small 
portion  of  a  fragrant  butyraceous  oil,  which 
liquefies  bv  heat,  and  appears  yellow,  bul 


concretes  iu  the  cold  into  a  white  mass.  A 
hundred  pounds  of  the  flowers,  according  to 
the  experiments  of  Tachenius  and  Hoffman, 
afforded  scarcely  half  an  ounce  of  oil." 
The  smell  of  the  oil  exactly  resembles  that 
of  roses,  and  is  therefore  much  used  as  a 
perfume.  It  possesses  very  little  pungency, 
and  has  been  highly  recommended  for  its 
cordial  and  analeptic  qualities.  These 
flowers  also  contain  a  bitterish  substance, 
which  is  extracted  by  water  along  with  the 
odorous  principle,  and  remains  entire  in  the 
decoction  after  the  bitter  has  been  separated 
by  distillation,  or  evaporation. 

This  fixed  sapid  matter  of  the  petals  mani- 
fests a  purgative  quality;  and  it  is  on  this 
account  that  the  flowers  are  received  in  the 
Materia  Aledica. 

Ro'sa  damasce'na.     See   Rosa  centifolia. 

Rosa  ga'llica.  The  pharmacopoeia! 
and  systematic  name  of  the  red  rose.  Rosa 
rubra.  The  flowers  of  this  species,  Rosa; 
germinibus  ovatis  pedunculisque  liispidis,  caule 
pelioUsque  hispido  aculealis,  of  Linnaeus, 
are  valued  for  their  adstringent  qualities, 
which  are  most  considerable  before  the  pe- 
tals expand;  aud  therefore  in  this  state  they 
are  chosen  for  medicinal  use,  and  ordered 
by  the  pharmacopoeias  in  different  prepara- 
tions, as  those  of  a  conserve,  or  confection, 
a  honey,  an  infusion,  and  a  syrup.  The  in- 
fusion of  roses  is  a  grateful  cooling  suhad- 
stringent,  and  useful  in  haemoptysis,  and 
other  haemorrhagic  complaints  :  its  efficacy, 
however,  depends  chiefly  on  the  sulphuric 
acid  added. 

Ro'sa  pa'lxida.     See  Rosa  centifolia. 

Ro'sa  ru'bra.     See  Rosa  gallica. 

Ro'sa  sylve'stris.  The  dog-rose,  or  Ro- 
sa canina,  of  Linnaeus. 

Rosa'cea.  The  term  gulta  rosacea  is  ap- 
plied to  little  rosy-coloured  spots  upon  the 
face  and  nose. 

Rose.    See  Rosa. 

Rose,  damask.     See  Rosa  centifolia. 

Rose,  dog.     See  Rosa  canina. 

Rosea  radix.     See  Rhodiola. 

Rose,  red.     See  Rosa  gallica. 

Rose  root.     See  Rhodiola. 

Rose,  white.    See  Rosa  alia. 

Roseeav  willow  herb.  This  is  the 
Epilobium  angustifolium,  of  Linnaeus,  com- 
mon in  our  woods,  in  moist  situations.  The 
young  shoots  are  said  to  be  little  inferior  to 
asparagus,  when  boiled. 

Rosemary.     See  Rosmarinus. 

Rosewood.     See  Rhodium  lignum. 

Roseworl.    See  Rhodiola. 

Rosin.     See  Resina. 

ROSMARI'NUS.  ( Quasi  rosa,  a-pupa,  be- 
cause it  smells  like  myrrh.)  1.  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linntean  system 
Class,  Diandria.     Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  com- 
mon rosemary. 

Rosmarinus  horte'nsis  See  Rosma- 
rinus- 
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Kosmaki  nus  officinalis.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  common  rosemary.  Ros- 
marinus hortensis.  Libanotis  coronaria.  Den- 
drolibanus.  Rosmarinus  officinalis,  of  Lin- 
naeus. The  leaves  and  tops  of  this  plant 
have  a  fragrant  aromatic  smell,  and  a  bitter- 
ish pungent  taste.  Rosemary  is  reckoned 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  those  plants 
which  stimulate  and  corroborate  the  ner- 
vous system  ;  it  has  therefore  been  recom- 
mended in  various  affections  supposed  to 
proceed  from  debility,  or  defective  excite- 
ment of  the  brain  and  nerves,  as  in  certain 
headachs,  deafness,  giddiness,  and  in  some 
hysterical  and  dyspeptic  symptoms.  Theoffi- 
cinal  preparations  of  rosemary  are,  an  essen- 
tial oil  from  their  leaves,  or  from  the  herb 
in  flower,  a  conserve  of  the  flowers,  and  a 
spirit  formerly  called  Hungary  water,  from 
the  flowery  tops.  The  tops  are  also  used 
in  the  compound  spirit  of  lavender,  and 
soap  liniment. 

Rosamari'nus  svlve'stris.  See  Ledum 
paluslre. 

Ro'strdm.  (From  rodo,  to  gnaw  ;  be- 
cause birds  use  it  to  tear  their  food  with.) 
A  beak.  The  piece  of  flesh  which  hangs 
between  the  division  of  the  hare-lip  is  call- 
ed rostrum  leporinum. 

Rotang  cane.    See  Calamus. 
Rota'tor.      (From   rolo,  to  turn.)       A 
muscle  whose  office  is  to  wheel  about  the 
thigh. 

RO'TULA.  (Dim.  of  rota,  a  wheel ;  so 
called  from  its  shape.)  See  Patella. 
Round-leaved  sorrel.  See  Rumex  sculatus. 
ROUND  LIGAMENTS.  Ligamenla  ro- 
tunda. A  bundle  of  vessels  and  fibres  con- 
tained in  a  duplicative  of  the  peritonaeum, 
that  proceed  from  the  side  of  the  uterus, 
through  the  abdominal  ring,  and  disappear 
in  the  pudenda. 

Rube'do.  (From  ruber,  red.)  A  diffu- 
sed, but  not  spotted,  redness  in  any  part  of 
the  skin  ;  such  as  that  which  arises  from 
blushing. 

RUBEFACIENTS.  (Rubefacientia  :  from 
rubefacio,  to  make  red.)  Those  substan- 
ces which,  when  applied  a  certain  time 
to  the  skin,  induce  a  redness  without  blis- 
tering. 

RUBE'OLA.  (From  ruber,  red  ;  or  from 
rubeo,  to  become  red.)  Morbilli.  The 
measles.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  Class 
Pyrexia,  and  Order  Exanthemata,  of  Cul- 
len  ;  known  by  synocha,  hoarseness,  dry 
cough,  sneezing,  drowsiness ;  about  the 
fourth  day,  eruption  of  small  red  points, 
discernible  by  the  touch,  which  after  three 
days  end  in  mealy  desquamation.  The 
blood,  after  venaesection, exhibits  an  inflam- 
matory crust.  In  addition  to  the  symptoms 
already  related,  it  is  remarkable,  that  the 
eyes  and  eyelids  always  show  the  presence 
of  this  disease,  being  somewhat  inflamed 
and  suffused  with  tears.  The  synocha  con- 
timiM  during  the  whole  progress  of  the  dis- 
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esse.  In  systems  of  nosology,  several  va- 
rieties of  measles  are  mentioned,  but  they 
may  all  be  comprehended  under  two  heads; 
the  one  attended  with  more  or  less  of  the 
symptoms  of  general  inflammation  ;  the 
other  accompanied  by    a  putrid  diathesis. 

The  measles  may  prevail  at  all  seasons  ot 
the  year  as  an  epidemic,  but  the  middle  of 
winter  is  the  time  they  are  usually  most  pre- 
valent ;  and  they  attack  persons  of  all  ages, 
but  children  are  most  liable  to  them.  They 
prove  most  unfavourable  to  such  as  are  of  a 
plethoric  and  scrophulous  habit.  Like  the 
smallpox,  they  never  affect  persons  but  once 
in  their  life  ;  their  contagion  appears  to  be 
of  a  specific  nature.  The  eruption  is  usually 
preceded  by  a  general  uneasiness,  chilliness, 
and  shivering,  pain  in  the  head,  in  grown 
persons  ;  but  in  children,  a  heaviness  and 
soreness  in  the  throat ;  sickness  and  vomit- 
ing, with  other  aQ'ections,  such  as  happen  in 
most  fevers;  but  the  chief  characteristic 
symptoms  are,  a  heaviness  about  the  eyes, 
with  swelling,  inflammation,  and  a  deflus- 
ion  of  sharp  tears,  and  great  acuteness  of 
sensation,  so  that  they  cannot  bear  the 
light  without  pain,  together  with  a  discharge 
of  serous  humour  from  the  nostrils,  which 
produces  sneezing.  The  heat,  and  other 
febrile  symptoms,  increase  very  rapidly  ;  to- 
which  succeeds  a  frequent  and  dry  cough,  a 
stuffing,  great  oppression,  and  oftentimes 
retching  to  vomit,  with  violent  pains  in  the 
loins,  and  sometimes  a  looseness  ;  at  other 
times  there  is  a  great  sweating,  the  tongue 
foul  and  white,  the  thirst  very  great,  and, 
in  general,  the  fever  runs  much  higher  than 
in  the  milder  sort  of  the  regular  smallpox. 
The  eruptions  appear  about  the  fourth  or 
fifth  day,  and  sometimes  about  the  end  of 
the  third.  On  the  third  or  fourth  day  from 
their  first  appearance,  the  redness  dimi- 
nishes, the  spots,  or  very  small  pabulas,  dry 
up,  the  cuticle  peels  off,  and  is  replaced  by 
a  new  one.  'I  he  symptoms  do  not  go  off  on 
the  eruption,  as  in  the  smallpox,  except  the 
vomiting  ;  the  cough  and  headach  conti- 
nue, with  the  weakness  and  defluxion  on 
the  eyes,  and  a  considerable  degree  of 
fever. 

On  the  ninth  or  eleventh  day,  no  trace  of 
redness  is  to  be  found,  but  the  skin  assumes 
its  wonted  appearance  ;  yet,  without  there 
have  been  some  considerable  evacuations, 
either  by  the  skin,  or  by  vomiting,  the  pa- 
tient will  hardly  recover  strength,  but  the 
cough  will  continue,  the  fever  return  with 
new  violence,  and  bring  on  great  distress 
and  danger. 

In  the  more  alarming  cases,  spasms  of  the 
limbs,  subsultus  tendinum,  delirium,  or 
what  more  frequently  happens,  coma  super- 
vene. This  last  symptom  so  frequently  at- 
tends the  eruptive  fever  of  measles,  that 
by  some  practitioners  it  is  regarded  as  one 
of  its  diagnostics. 

In  mea*les.  a«  in  other  febrile  diseases 
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tile  symptoms  generally  suffer  some  ixniis- 
sion  towards  the  morning,  returning,  how- 
ever, in  the  evening,  with  increased  seve- 
rity. 

The  measles,  even  when  violent,  are  not 
usually  attended  with  a  putrid  tendency  ; 
but  it  sometimes  happens  that  such  a  dispo- 
sition prevails  both  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ease and  at  its  termination. 

In  such  cases  petechia;  are  to  be  observed 
interspersed  among  the  eruptions,  and  these 
last  become  livid,  or  assume  almost  a  black 
colour.  Haemorrhages  break  out  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body,  the  pulse  becomes 
frequent,  feeble,  and  perhaps  irregular,  uni- 
versal debility  ensues,  and  the  patient  is  de- 
stroyed. 

In  those  cases  where  there  is  much  fever, 
with  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  other 
symptoms  of  pneumatic  inflammation,  or 
where  there  is  great  debility,  with  a  tenden- 
cy to  putrescency,  there  will  always  be 
considerable  danger  ;  but  the  consequences 
attendant  on  the  measles,  are  in  general 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  immediate 
disease ;  for  although  a  person  may  get 
through  it,  and  appear  for  a  time  to  be 
recovered,  still  hectic  symptoms  and  pul- 
monary consumption  shall  afterward  arise 
and  destroy  him,  or  an  ophthalmia  shall 
ensue. 

Measles,  as  well  as  smallpox,  not  (infre- 
quently call  into  action  a  disposition  to  scro- 
5>hula,  where  such  happens  to  exist  in  the 
mbit. 

Another  bad  consequence  of  the  measles 
is,  that  the  bowels  are  often  left  by  them  in 
a  very  weak  state  ;  a  chronic  diarrhoea  re- 
maining, which  has  sometimes  proved  fatal. 
Dropsy  has  also  been  known  as  a  conse- 
quence of  measles. 

The  morbid  appearances  to  be  observed 
on  dissection  of  those  who  die  of  measles, 
are  pretty  much  confined  to  the  lungs  and 
intestines  j  the  former  of  which  always  show 
strong  marks  of  inflammation,  and  some- 
times a  tendency  to  sphacelus. 

Where  the  patient  dies  under  the  erup- 
tion, the  trachea  and  larger  branches  of 
the  bronchia,  as  in  the  smallpox,  are  often 
covered  with  it,  which  Dr.  Thomas  ob- 
serves may  account  for  the  increase  of  the 
cough,  after  the  appearance  of  the  erup- 
tion. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  disorder,  as  it 
usually  appears,  the  object  is  to  moderate 
the  accompanying  synocha  fever,  and  at- 
tend to  the  state  of  certain  organs,  particu- 
larly the  lungs  and  the  bowels.  When  there 
no  urgent  local  symptoms,  it  will  be  com- 
monly sufficient  to  pursue  the  general  anti- 
phlogistic plan,  (avoiding,  however,  loo  free 
or  sudden  exposure  to  cold,)  keeping  the 
bowels  open,  and  encouraging  diaphoresis 
by  mild  antimonials,  fee.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, in  plethoric  habits,  especially  where 
the  lungs  are   weak,  it  will    be  proper  to 


begin  by  a  moderate  abstraction  ot  blood. 
Where  the  eruption  has  been  imprudently 
checked,  much  distress  usually  follows,  and 
it  will  be  advisable  to  endeavour  to  bring 
it  out  again  by  the  warm  bath,  with  other 
means  of  increasing  the  action  of  the  cuta- 
neous vessels.  Should  an  inflammatory 
determination  to  the  lungs  occur,  more  ac- 
tive evacuations  must  be  practised,  as  ex- 
plained under  the  head  of  Pneumonia.  The 
cough  may  be  palliated  by  opium,  joined 
with  expectorants,  demulcents,  &c. :  and  an 
occasional  emetic  will  be  proper,  when  there 
is  much  wheezing.  Where  diarrhoea  takes 
place,  it  is  better  not  to  attempt  to  suppress 
it  at  once  ;  but  if  troublesome,  moderate  it 
by  small  doses  of  opium,  assisted  perhaps  by 
astringents.  At  the  decline  of  the  disorder, 
much  attention  is  often  required  to  prevent 
phthisis  pulmonalis  supervening.  Should 
the  disorder  ever  put  on  a  putrid  character, 
the  general  plan  pointed  out  under  typhus 
must  be  pursued. 

KU'BIA.  (From  ruber,  red  ;  so  called 
from  its  red  roots.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linntean  system.  Class,  Telrandria.  Order, 
Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  mad- 
der plant. 

Ru'bia  tincto'rum.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  madder  plant.  Erylhrodanum.  Rubia 
major.  Radix  rubra.  Dyer's  madder.  Rubia 
tinctorum,  foliis  annuis,  caule  aculealo,  of 
Linnaeus.  The  roots  of  this  plant  have  a 
bitterish,  somewhat  austere  taste,  and  a 
slight  smell,  not  of  the  agreeable  kind.  It 
was  formerly  considered  as  a  deobstruent, 
detergent,  and  diuretic,  but  it  is  now  very 
seldom  used. 

Rubi'go  cu'pri.    See  Verdigris. 

Rubi'go  fe'rri.  (Rubigo,  a  colore  rubra, 
from  its  reddish  colour.)  Rust  of  iron.  See 
Ferri  subcarbonas. 

Ru'binus.  (From  ruber,  red,  so  named 
from  its  colour.)     A  carbuncle. 

RU'BUS.  (From  ruber,  red,  so  called 
from  its  red  fruit.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class, 
liosandrin.    Order.  Polygyviu. 

Rubus  a'rcticus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  shrubby  strawberry.  The  Baccas  Nor- 
l/indica1.  Ru'bus,  foliis  alternatis,  caule  intr- 
mi  unifloro.  They  are  recommended  by 
Linnaeus  as  possessing  antiseptic,  refrige- 
rant, and  antiscorbutic  qualities. 

Ru'bus  ca/sius.  The  systematic  name  ot 
the  dewberry  plant,  whose  fruit  resembles 
the  blackberry  in  appearance  and  quali- 
ties. 

Ru'nus  chimje'morus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  cloudberry -tree.  Cham&morus 
Chamtcrubus  J'niiis  ribis  Anglieas.  Rubus 
paluslris  humilis.  Vaccinium  Lancaslrenst. 
Rubus  alpinus  kumilis  AngHcus.  Cloud- 
berries and  knotberries.  The  ripe  fruit 
of    thi«    plajit;     Rutins   ihamirmorus. 
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itnpHcibus  lobatis,  cuult  interna  unifloro,  of 
Linnaeus,  is  prepared  into  a  jam  ;  and  is  re- 
commended to  allay  thirst,  &.c.  in  fevers, 
phthisical  diseases,  haemoptysis,  &c.  As  an 
antiscorbutic,  it  is  said  to  excel  the  scurvy- 
grass  and  other  vegetables  of  that  tribe  in 
common  use. 

Ru'bus  frutico'sus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  common  bramble,  which  affords 
blackberries.  The  berries  are  eaten  in  abun- 
dance by  children,  and  are  wholesome  and 
gently  aperient.  Too  large  (|uantities,  how- 
ever,when  the  stomach  is  weak,  produce  vo- 
miting and  great  distention  of  the  belly, 
from  flatus.     See  Fruits,  summer. 

Ru'bus  wje'vs.     Batinon.    Moron.     The 
systematic  name  of  the  raspberry.      Rubus 
idecus, foliis  quinato-piunatis  ternatisque,caule 
aculealo,  peliolis  cunaliculatis,  of  Linnaeus. 
The  fruit  of  this  plant  has  a  pleasant  sweet 
taste,  accompanied  with  a  peculiar  grateful 
flavour,  on  account  of  which  it  is  chiefly  va- 
lued. Its  virtues  consist  in  allaying  heat  and 
thirst,  and  promoting  tbe  natural  excretions. 
A  grateful  sirup  prepared  from  the  juice  is 
directed  for  officinal  use. 
RU'CTUS.     An  eructation. 
Rue.     See  Ruta. 
Rue,  goat's.     See   Qalega. 
Ru'fi  pi'lula.     Rulus's  pills.      A  com- 
pound very  similar  to  the  aloetic  pills  with 
myrrh. 

RUFUS,  the  Ephesian,  a  physician  and 
anatomist  of  considerable  eminence  in  the 
reign  of  Trajan,  esteemed  by  Galen  one  of 
the  most  able  of  his  predecessors.  He  tra- 
ced the  origin  of  the  nerves  in  the  brain  by 
dissecting  brutes,  and  considered  some  of 
them  as  contributing  to  motion,  others  to 
sensation.  He  even  observed  the  capsule  of 
the  crystalline  lens  in  the  eye.  He  considered 
the  heart  as  the  seat  of  life,  and  of  the  animal 
heat,  and  as  the  origin  of  the  pulse,  which 
he  ascribed  to  the  spirit  of  its  left  ventricle 
and  of  the  arteries.  There  is  a  very  respec- 
table treatise  by  him  on  the  Diseases  of  the 
Urinary  Organs,  and  the  method  of  curing 
them.  He  also  wrote  a  good  work  on  Pur- 
gative Medicines  ;  and  a  little  treatise  on  the 
names  given  by  tbe  Greeks  to  the  different 
parts  of  the  body.  Galeu  affirms  also,  that 
Rufus  was  the  author  of  an  Essay  on  the 
Materia  Medica,  in  verse  ;  and  Suidas  men- 
tions others  on  the  Mra  bills,  &.c.  but  these 
are  all  lost. 

Rum.  A  spirituous  liquor,  well  known,  the 
produce  of  the  sugar-cane. 

RU'MEX.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  Ctass,  Hexandria. 
Order,  Trigynia.     The  dock. 

Ru'mex  ackto'sa.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  common  sorrel.  Jlcdosa.  Jcetosa 
vulgaris.  Aeetota  pralensis.  Actlota  ar- 
vtnsis.  Sorrel  ;  sour  dock.  Rumex,  foliis 
obtongis  sagiltatis,  Jloribus  diwciis,  of  Lin- 
uedi     The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  soar,  but 
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not  the  root,  which  is  bitter.  It  grows  in  the 
meadows  and  common  fields. 

Ru'mex  acu'tus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  sharp-pointed  wild  dock.  Oxylapa- 
thum.  Lapaihum.  Floribu* hermaphrodilis  ; 
valvulis  dentalis  graniferis,  foliis  cordalo  ob- 
tongis acnminalis,  of  Linnaeus.  The  decoc- 
tion of  the  root  of  this  plant  is  used  in  Ger- 
many to  cure  the  itch ;  and  it  appears  to 
have  been  used  in  the  time  of  Dioscorides, 
in  the  cure  of  leprous  and  impetiginous 
affections,  both  alone  and  boiled  with  vine- 
gar. 

Ru'mex  alpi'nus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  which  affords  the  monks'  rhu- 
barb.    See  Rumex  paiientia. 

Ru'mex  aqu*'ticus.  The  water-dock. 
See  Rumex  hydrolapalhum. 

Ru'mex  cri'spus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  crisp-leaved  dock. 

Ru'mex  hydroi.apa'thum.  The  system- 
atic name  of  the  water-dock.  Hydrolapa- 
thum. Rumex  aqunticus.  Herbu  Britan- 
nica.  Lapaihum  aqualicum.  The  water- 
dock.  Rumex,  Jioribus  hermaphrodilis,  val- 
vulis  inlegris  graniferis,  foliis  lanceolatis,  of 
Linnaeus.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  manifest 
considerable  acidity,  and  are  said  to  possess 
a  laxative  quality.  The  root  is  strongly  ad- 
stringent,  and  has  been  much  employed, 
both  externally  and  internally,  for  the  cure 
of  some  diseases  of  the  skin,  as  scurvy,  lepra 
lichen,  Sic.  The  root  powdered  is  said  to  be 
an  excellent  dentrifice. 

Ru'mex  patie'ntia.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  garden  patience.  Rhabarbarum  mu- 
nadutrum.  Hippolapal/ium.  Paiientia. 
AJonks'  rhubarb.  This  root,  which  is  suppo- 
sed to  possess  the  virtues  of  rhubarb,  but  is. 
an  inferior  degree,  is  obtained  from  the  Ru- 
mex paiientia,  of  Linnaeus,  and,  accordingto 
Professor  Murray,  from  the  Rumex  alpinus, 
of  Linnaeus.  It  is  obviously  more  adstringent 
than  rhubarb,  but  comes  very  far  short  of 
its  purgative  virtue. 

Ru'mex  sanguineus.  The  systematic- 
name  of  the  bloody  dock,  the.  root  of  which 
has  an  austere  and  adstringent  taste,  and  is 
sometimes  given  by  the  vulgar  in  the  cure  of 
dysentery. 

Ru'mex  sciita'tus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  Frenchsorrel,  sometimes  calledace/osa 
rotundifolia,  in  the  shops.  Jlcetosa  Romana. 
Acelosa  rotundifolia  hortensis.  Roman,  or 
garden-sorrel.  Rumex;  foliis  cordato-haslatis 
ramis  divergentibns,  Jloribus  hermaphrodilis, 
of  Linnaeus.  It  is  common  in  our  gardens 
and  in  many  places  is  known  by  the  culinary 
name  nf  Green-sauce.  Its  virtues  are  simi- 
lar to  those  of  common  sorrel.  See  Rumex 
acelosa. 

Rupei.ee  nsis  sal.  (From  Rvpella  Ro- 
chelle,  where  it  was  first  made  by  M.  Seig- 
nette.)  A  term  applied  to  Roctielle  salt. 
Now  called  tartarizata.  * 

RrpTf't?*.     Spe  Hernii*, 


lil  - 
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Rnplurc.     See  Hernia. 
Ruplure-xvorl.     See  llerniana. 
RU'SCUS.    (jJ  rnsso  colore,  from  Uic  car- 
nation colour  of  its  berries.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Uioecia.  Order, 
Syngenesia. 

2.  The  pharmacopo^ial  name  of  the  but- 
chers' broom,  or  knee-holly. 

Ru'scus  aculea'tus.  The  systematic 
name  of  butchers'  broom.  Bruscus.  Oxy- 
myrrhine.  Oxymyrsmr.  Myrldenntka.  My- 
acantha.       Scopa  regia.     Wild   myrtle.      A 


he  a  new  edition  of  his  brother's  works  on  a 
very  enlarged  scale. 

Riusia  ashes.  The  impure  potash,  as  im- 
ported from  Russia. 

RU'TA.  (From  pun,  to  preserve,  because  it 
preserves  health.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Decandiia.  Order, 
Monog  ynia. 

2.  The  pharmocopceial  name  of  the  com- 
mon rue. 

Ru'ta  gkave'oi.kns  The  systematic 
name  of  the  common    rue.      Ruta  ;  folii$. 


small  evergreen  shrub,  the  rusrus  aculeatus,  decompositis,  floribus  lateralibus  quadrifidu, 
foliis  supra  foriferis  nndis.  of  Linnaeus,  of  Linnaeus.  Rue  has  a  strong  ungrateful 
It  grows  in  woods  and  thickets  in  this  conn-  smell,  and  a  bitter,  hot,  penetrating  taste 
try.  The  root,  which  is  somewhat  thick,  the  leaves  are  so  acrid,  that  by  much  hand- 
knotty,  and  furnished  with  long  fibres,  ex-  ling  they  have  been  known  to  irritate  and 
ternally  brown,  internally  white,  and  of  a  inflame  the  skin  ;  and  the  plant,  in  its  na- 
bitterish  taste,  has  been  recommended  as  tural  or  uncultivated  state,  is  said  to  possess 
an  aperient  and  diuretic  in  dropsies,  uri-  these  sensible  qualities  still  more  powerfully, 
nary  obstructions,  and  nephritic  cases.  It 
is  seldom  used  in  this  country.  See  Rus- 
cus. 

Ru'scus  hypoc.lo'sum.      The  systematic 
name  of  the  uvula ria.     This  plan!  was  for- 


The  imaginary  quality  of  the  rue,  in  resist- 
ing and  expelling  contagion,  is  now  disre- 
garded. It  is  doubtless  a  powerful  stimu- 
lant, and  is  considered  like  other  medicines 
of  the  fetid  kind,  as  possessing  attenuating, 


merly  used  against  relaxation  of  the  uvula,  deobstruent,  and  antispasmodic  powers.   In 

but  is  now  laid  aside  for   more   adstringent  the  former  London   Pharmacopoeia  it  was 

remedies.  directed    in  the  form  of  an    extract;  and 

Rush-nut.       The    root    of    the    Cyperus  was  also  an  ingredient  in  the  pulvis  e  myrrha 

csculentus,  of  Linnajus,   a   native   of  Italy,  comp.  but  these  are  now  omitted.    The  dose 

where  it  is  collected  and  eaten,  being  more  of  the  leaves  is  from    fifteen  grains  to  two 

delicately  and   pleasantly   tasted  than  our  scruples, 

ihesnuts.  Ru'ta  mura'ria.     The  plant  to  which 

Rush,  sweet.  See  Ayidropogonschamanthus,  this  name  is  given  in  the  Pharmacopoeias,  is 

RUSSELL,    Alexander,    was  a    native  the  Jtsplenium  ruta  nmraria,  of  Linnsus; 

of  Edinburgh,  where  he  received  his  medi-  which  see. 

cal   education,  and  afterward  became  phy-  R  U  T  I  D  OS  I  S.       A  corrugation  and 

sician   to  the   English    factory  at   Aleppo,  subsiding  of  the  cornea  of  the  eye.    The 

where   he  resided  several   years.     He  soon  species  are,  1.  Rutidosis,   from  a  wound  or 

obtained  a  proud  pre-eminence  above  all  the  puncture   penetrating   the   cornea.    2.  Rv- 

practitioners  there, and  was  consulted  byper-  tylosis,  from  a  fistula   penetrating  the  cor- 

sons  of  every  description.  The  pacha  parti-  nea.     3,  Rutidosis,  from  a  deficiency  of  the 

cularly  distinguished  him  by  his  friendship,  aqueous  humour,  which  happens  from  old 

and  sought  his  advice  on  every  act  of  im-  age,  fevers,  great  and  confined  evacuations, 

portance.     In  1755,    he  published  his  "  Na-  and  in  extreme  dryness  of  the  air.     4   Ru- 

tural   History  of  Aleppo,"  a  valuable  and  tidosis,  of  dead  persons,  when  the  aqueous 

interesting  work,  containing  especially  some  humour  exhales  through  the  cornea,  and  no 

important  observations  relative  to  thePlague.  fresh  humour  is  secreted  :  so  that  the  cornea 

On  his  return  to  England  four  years  after,  becomes  obscure  and   collapsed:  this  is  a 

be  settled  in  London,  and  was  elected  phy-  most  certain  sign  of  death, 

sician  to  St. Thomas's  hospital,  which  office  Ru'tui.a.      (Prom    ruta,  rue.)      A  small 

he    retained  till    his    death    in    1770.     He  species  of  rue. 

presented  several  valuable  communicutions  RUYSCH,   Frederick,   was  born  at  the 

to  the  Royal  Society,  as  also  to  the  Medical  Hague  in    1638.     After  !<oini,'  through  the 

Society.  preliminary  studies  with  great  zeal,  he  gra- 

RUSSELL,     Patrick,     was    brother  of    duated  at  Leyden  in  1664,  and  then  settled 

the  preceding,  and  his  successor  as  physician  in  his  native  city.      In  the  following  yearhe 

to  the  English  factory  at  Aleppo.     He  pub-  published    his    treatise  on  the    lacteal  and 

lished  a  copious  treatise  on  the  Plague,  bav-  lymphatic  vessels  ;  in  consequence  of  which 

inghad  ample  opportunities  of  treating  that  he  was  invited  to    the  chair  of  anatomy  at 

disease  during  1760,   and  the  two  following  Amsterdam.      From   that    period  his  atten- 

years.     In   this  work  lie  has  fully  discussed  tion  was  chiefly  devoted   to   anatomical  re- 

the  important  subjects  of  Qurautine,  Laza-  searches,    both    human   and    comparative; 

retios,  and  the  Police  to  be  adopted  in  times  and  he   contributed    materially  to   the  im- 

of.  Pestilence.  He  likewise  gave  to  the  pub-  provement  of  the  art   of  injecting,    for  the 
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purpose  of  demonstrating  minute  structure, 
and  preserving  the  natural  appearance  of 
parts.  His  museum  became  ultimately  the 
most  magnificent  that  any  private  indivi- 
dual had  ever  accumulated;  and  being 
at  length  purchased  by  1  he  czar  Peter  for 
thirty  thousand  florins,  he  immediately  set 
about  a  new  collection.  He  appears  not  to 
have  p;iid  sufficient  attention  to  inform 
himself  of  the  writings  of  others,  whence  he 
sometimes  arrogated  to  himself  what  was 
really  before  known,  which  led  him  into 
several  controversies;  but  his  indefatigable 
researches  in  anatomy  were  certainly  re- 
warded with  many  discoveries.  In  1685  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  physic,  and  re- 
ceived subsequently  several  marks  of  dis- 
tinction, as  well  in  his  own  as  from  foreign 
countries.  In  1728  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  break  his  thigh  by  a  fall  in  his  chamber, 
and  (he  remainder  of  his  life  for  about  three 
years,  was  chiefly  occupied  in  proceeding 
with  his  new  museum,  in  whictl  his  young- 
est daughter  assisted  him.     Besides  his  con- 


troversial tracts,  he  published  several  other 
works,  chiefly  anatomical;  "Observationuni 
Anat.  Chirurg.  Centuria ;"  twelve  essays 
under  the  title  of  "Thesaurus  Anatora'tcus," 
at  different  periods,  the  last  containing  Re- 
marks on  the  Anatomy  of  Vegetables  ;  a 
"  Thesaurus  Animalium,"  with  plates;  three 
decades  of  "  Adversaria  Anat.  Chirurg.  Me- 
dica."  &c. 

RUYSCHIVMA  TUNICA.  The  inter- 
nal surface  of  the  choroid  membrane  of  the 
human  eye,  which  this  celebrated  anatomist 
imagined  was  a  distinct  lamina  from  the  ex- 
ternal surface. 

Ry'as.     See  Rliceas. 

Rve,  common.  A  very  common  bread- 
corn  among  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  ; 
it  is  less  nourishing  than  wheat,  but  a  suf- 
ficiently nutritive  and  wholesome  grain. 
It  is  more  than  any  other  grain  strongly 
disposed  to  ascescency ;  hence  it  is  liable 
to  ferment  in  the  stomach,  and  to  produce 
purging,  which  people  on  the  first  using  it 
commonly  experience. 


s- 


O.  A.  The  contraction  of  secundum  artem- 

S,  or  it.  Immediately  following  any 
quantity,  imports  sennis,  or  half. 

Sabaim'li.a.     See  Cevadilla. 

SABI'NA.  Named  from  the  Sabines, 
whose  priests  used  it  in  their  religious  cere- 
monies.    See  Juniperus  sabina. 

SABULOUS.  {Sabulosus,  Gritty,  sandy.) 
A  term  often  applied  to  the  calcareous  mat- 
ter in  urine. 

SABU'RRA.  Dirt,  sordes,  filth.  Foul- 
ness of  the  stomach,  of  which  authors  men- 
tion several  kinds,  as  the  acid,  the  bitter,  the 
empyreumatic,  the  insipid,  the  putrid 

Saccated  DKorsv.  Ascites  saccatus. 
See  Ascites. 

SA'CCHARl  A'CIDUM.  Acid  of  sugar. 
If  one  part  of  sugar  be  distilled  with  three 
parts  of  nitric  acid,  till  nitrous  gas  ceases  to 
be  developed,  and  then  re-distilled  with 
three  parts  of  the  same  acid,  a  white  crys- 
tallized salt  is  found  in  the  liquid  residue, 
which  is  the  acid  of  sugar. 

SA'CCHARUM.  (1*x.%cpov,  from  sac- 
thur,  Arab.)  The  Arabians  call  it  surlmr, 
suceliar,  sutler,  zuchar,  zucarn,  and  zozar;  the 
Greeks  call  it  sackvhar,  sakltarion,  and  spo- 
il in  in. 

I.  The  name  of  a  genua  of  plants  in  the 
Linnsean  system.  Class  Trianrtria,  Ordev 
THgynia.     The  sugar  cane. 


2.  The  sweet  substance  called  sugar,  ob- 
tained from  the  Saccharum  officinarum.  of 
Linnaeus,  the  Arundo  saccharifera  of 
Sloane. 

Sugar  is  prepared  in  the  West  and  East 
Indies  from  the  expressed  juice  of  this  plant 
boiled  with  the  addition  of  quick  lime  or 
common  vegetable  alkali.  It  may  be  ex- 
tracted also  from  a  number  of  plants,  as 
the  maple,  birch,  wheat,  corn,  beet-root, 
skirret,  parsnips,  and  dried  grapes,  &c.  by- 
digesting  in  alcohol.  The  alcohol  dis- 
solves the  sugar,  and  leaves  the  extractive 
matter  untouched, which  falls  to  the  bottom. 
It  may  be  taken  into  the  stomach  in  very 
large  quantities,  without  producing  any 
bad  consequences,  although  proofs  are  not 
wanting  of  its  mischievous  effects,  by  relax- 
ing the  stomach,  and  thus  inducing  dis- 
ease. It  is  much  used  in  pharmacy,  as 
it  forms  the  basis  of  sirups,  lozenges,  and 
other  preparations.  It  is'very  useful  as  a 
medicine,  although  it  cannot  be  considered 
to  possess  much  power,  to  favour  the  solu- 
tion or  suspension  of  resins,  oils,  &.c.  in 
water,  and  is  given  as  a  purgative  for 
infants.  Dr.  Cullen  classes  it  with  the 
attenuantia,  and  Bergius  states  it  to  be 
saponacea,  edulcorans,  relaxans,  pectoralis, 
vulneraria,  antiseptica,  nutriens.  In  ca- 
tarrhal affections  both  sagar  and  honev  are 
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frequently  employed :  it  Las  also  been 
advantageously  used  in  calculous  com- 
plaints; and  from  its  known  power  in  pre- 
serving animal  and  vegetable  substances 
from  putrefaction,  it  has  been  given  with 
a  view  to  its  antiseptic  effects.  Sugar- 
candy,  by  dissolving  slowly  in  the  mouth, 
is  well  suited  to  relieve  tickling  coughs  and 
hoarseness.  Sugar  is  every  where  the 
basis  of  that  which  is  called  sweetness. 
Its  presence  is  previously  necessary  in  order 
to  the  taking  place  of  vinous  fermentation. 
Its  extraction  from  plants,  which  afford  it 
in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  its  refine- 
ment for  the  common  uses  of  life,  in  a 
pure  and  separate  state,  are  among  the 
most  important  of  the  chemical  manufac- 
tures. 

The  following  is  the  mode  of  its  manu- 
facture in  the  West  Indies  :  The  plants  are 
cultivated  in  rows,  on  fields  enriched  by 
such  manures  as  can  most  easily  be  pro- 
cured, and  tilled  with  the  plough.  They 
are  annually  cut.  The  cuttings  are  car- 
ried to  the  mill.  They  are  cut  into  short 
pieces,  and  arranged  in  small  bundles. 
The  mill  is  wrought  by  water,  wind,  or 
cattle.  The  parts  which  act  on  the  canes 
are  upright  cylinders.  Between  these  the 
canes  are  inserted,  compressed  till  all  their 
juice  is  obtainedfrora  them,  and  themselves, 
sometimes,  even  reduced  to  powder.  One 
of  these  mills,  of  the  best  construction, 
bruises  canes  to  such  a  quantity,  as  to  afford, 
in  one  day,  10,000  gallons  of  juice,  when 
wrought  with  only  ten  mules  The  ex- 
pressed juice  is  received  into  a  leaden  bed. 
It  is  thence  conveyed  into  a  vessel  called 
the  receiver.  The  juice  is  found  to  consist 
of  eight  parts  of  pure  water,  one  part  of 
sugar,  one  part  of  oil  and  gummy  mucilage. 
From  the  greener  parts  of  the  canes  there  is 
apt  to  be  at  times  derived  an  acid  juice, 
which  tends  to  bring  the  whole  unseasona- 
bly into  a  state  of  acid  fermentation.  Frag- 
ments of  the  ligenous  part  of  the  cane,  some 
portions  of  mud  or  dirt  which  unavoidably 
remain  on  the  canes,  and  a  blackish  sub- 
stance called  the  crust  which  coated  the 
canes  at  the  joints,  are  also  apt  to  enter 
into  contaminating  mixture  with  the  juice. 
From  the  receiver  the  juice  is  conducted 
along  a  wooden  gutter  lined  with  lead,  to 
the  boiling-house.  In  the  boiling-house  it 
is  received  into  copper  pans  or  caldrons, 
which  have  the  name  of  clarificrs.  Of 
these  clariGers  the  number  and  the  capa- 
city must  be  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  canes,  and  ihe  extent  of  the  sugar  planta- 
tion on  which  the  work  is  carried  on. 
Each  chiriner  lias  a  syphon  or  cock,  by 
which  the  liquor  is  tu  be  drawn  off.  fcaeh 
han°s  over  a  separate  tire  ;  and  this  fire 
must  be  so  confined,  that  by  the  drawing 
of  an  iron  slider  fitted  to  the  chimney,  the 
9re  may  be  at  any  time  put  out.    In  the 
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progress  of  the  operations,  the  stream  of 
juice   from  the  receiver  fills  the  clarifiers 
with  fresh  liquor.   Lime  in  powder  is  added 
in  order  to  take  up  the  oxalic  acid,  and  the 
carbonaceous  matters   which   are  mingled 
with  the  juice.     The  lime  also  in  the  new 
salts,  into  the  composition  of  which  it  now 
enters,  adds  itself  to  the  sugar,  as  a  part  of 
that  which    is   to    be  obtained   from    the 
process.      The   lime  is  to    be   put    in  the 
proportion  of  somewhat  less  than  a  pint  of 
lime   to  every  hundred  gallons  of  liquor. 
When  it  is  in  too  great  quantities,  however, 
it  is  apt  to  destroy  a  part  of  the  pure  sac- 
charine   matter.       Some    persons    employ 
alkaline  ashes  as  preferable    to    lime,  for 
the  purpose   of  extracting  the  extraneous 
matter  ;  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  lime, 
judiciously  used,  might  answer  better  than 
any  other  substance  whatsoever.  The  liquor 
is  now  to  be  heated  almost  to  ebullition. 
The  heat  dissolves  the  mechanical  union, 
and  thus  favours  the  chemical  changes  in 
its  different  parts.     When  the  proper  heat 
appears  from  a  rising  scum  on  the  surface 
of  the  liquor,  to  have  been  produced,  the 
lire  is  then  extinguished  by  the  application 
of  the  damper.     In  this  state  of  the  liquor, 
the  -greater  part  of  the    impurities,  being 
different  in  specific  gravity   from  the  pure 
saccharine  solution,  and  being  also  of  such 
a  nature   as  to  yield   more  readily  to  the 
chemical  action  of  heat,   are  brought  up 
to  the  surface  in  a  scum.     After  this  scum 
has  been  sufficiently  formed  on  the  cooling 
liquor,  this  liquor  is  carefully  drawn  off, 
either  by  a  syphon,    which  raises  a  pure 
stream  through  the  scum,   or   by  a  cock 
drawing  the  liquor  at  the  bottom  from  un- 
der the   scum.     The  scum    in    either  case 
sinks  down  unbroken,  as  the  liquor  flows; 
and  is  now,  by  cooling,  of  such  tenacity,  as 
not  to  tend  to  any  intermixture  with  the 
liquor.     The   liquor  drawn,  after  this  puri- 
fication from  the  boiler,  is  received  into  a 
gutter  or  channel,  by  which  it  is  conveyed 
to  the  grand  copper,  or  evaporating  boiler. 
If   made  from  good  canes,  and  properly 
clarified,  it  will  now  appear  almost  trans- 
parent.    In  this  copper  the  liquor  is  heated 
to  actual    ebullition.     The  scum  raised  to 
the  surface  by  the  boiling  is  skimmed  off  as 
it  rises.      The  ebullition   is  continued  till 
there  be  a  considerable  diminution  in  the 
quantity  of  the  liquor.      The  liquor  now 
appears  nearly  of   the   colour  of  Maderia 
wine.     It  is  at  last  transferred  into  a  se- 
cond and  smaller  copper.     An  addition  ot 
lime-water  is  here  made,  both  to  dilute  the 
thickening    liquor,    to    detach    the    super- 
abundant acid,  and  to  favour  the  formation 
of  the  sugar.     If  the  liquor  be  now  in  its 
proper  state,  the  scum  rises  in   large  bub- 
bles, with  very   little  discoloration.     The 
skimming    and  the  evaporation    together 
produce  a   considerable  diminution   in  the 
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quantity  of  the  liquor.  It  is  then  trans- 
ferred into  another  smaller  boiler.  In  this 
last  boiler,  the  evaporation  is  renewed, 
and  continued  till  the  liquor  is  brought  to 
that  degree  of  thickness  at  which  it  appears 
fit  to  be  finally  cooled.  In  the  cooler,  (a 
shallow  wooden  vessel  of  considerable 
length  and  wideness,  commonly  of  such  a 
size  as  to  contain  a  hogshead  of  sugar,) 
the  sugar  as  it  cools,  granulates,  or  runs 
into  an  imperfect  crystallization,  by  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  melasses,  a  mixed 
saccharine  matter  too  impure  to  be  ca- 
pable even  of  this  imperfect  crystalliza- 
tion. To  determine  whether  the  liquor  be 
fit  to  be  taken  from  the  last  boiler  to  be 
finally  cooled,  it  is  necessary  to  take  out  a 
portion  from  the  boiler,  and  try  sepa- 
rately, whether  it  does  not  separate  into 
granulated  sugar  and  melasses.  From  the 
cooler,  the  sugar  is  removed  to  the  curing- 
house.  This  is  a  spacious,  airy  building. 
It  is  provided  with  a  capacious  cistern  for 
the  reception  of  melasses,  and  over  the 
cistern  is  erected  a  frame  of  strong  joist- 
work,  unfilled  and  uncovered.  Empty 
hogsheads  open  at  tbe  head,  bored  at  the 
bottom  with  a  few  holes,  and  having  a 
stalk  of  plantain  leaf  thrust  through  each 
of  the  holes,  while  it  rises  at  the  same 
time  through  the  inside  of  the  hogshead, 
are  disposed  upon  the  frames.  The  mass 
of  the  saccharine  matter  from  the  coolers 
is  put  into  these  hogsheads.  The  melasses 
drip  into  the  cistern  through  the  spougy 
plantain  stalks  in  the  holes.  Within  the 
space  of  three  weeks  the  melasses  are 
sufficiently  drained  off,  and  the  sugar  re- 
mains dry.  By  this  process  it  is  at  last 
brought  into  the  state  of  what  is  called 
muscovado  or  raw  sugar.  This  is  the  ge- 
neral process  in  the  British  West  Indies. 
In  this  state  our  West  India  sugar  is  im- 
ported into  Britain.  The  formation  of 
loaves  of  white  sugar  is  a  subsequent  pro- 
cess. In  the  French  West  India  isles  it 
has  long  been  customary  to  perform  the 
last  part  of  this  train  of  processes  in  a 
manner  somewhat  different,  and  which 
affords  the  sugar  in  a  slate  of  greater  pu- 
rity. This  preparation,  taking  the  sugar 
from  the  cooler,  then  puts  it,  not  into 
hogsheads  with  holes  in  the  bottom  as 
above,  but  into  conical  pots,  each  of 
which  has  at  its  bottom  a  hole  half  an  inch 
in  diameter,  that  is,  in  the  commencement 
of  the  process,  stopped  with  a  plug.  After 
remaining  some  time  in  the  pot,  the  sugar 
becomes  perfectly  cool  and  fixed.  The 
plug  is  then  removed  out  of  the  hole  ;  the 
pot  is  placed  over  a  large  jar,  and  the  me- 
lasses are  suffered  to  drip  away  from  it. 
After  us  much  of  the  melasses  as  will  easily 
run  off  has  been  thus  drained  away,  the 
surface  of  the  sugar  in  the  jar  is  covered 
with  a  stratum  of  line  clay,  and  water  is 
poured  upon  the  clay.     The  water  oozing 


gently  through  the  pores  of  the  clay,  per-" 
vades  the  whole  mass  of  sugar,  re-dissolves 
the  melasses,  still  remaining  in  it,  with  some 
parts  of  the  sugar  itself,  and  carrying  these 
off  by  the  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot, 
renders  that  which  resists  the  solution 
much  purer  than  the  muscovado  sugar 
made  in  tbe  English  way.  The  sugar  pre- 
pared in  this  manner  is  called  clayed  sugar. 
It  is  sold  for  a  higher  price  in  the  European 
markets  than  the  muscovado  sugar ;  but 
there  is  a  loss  of  sugar  in  the  process  by 
claying,  which  deters  the  British  planters 
from  adopting  this  practice  so  generally  as 
do  the  French. 

The  raw  sugars  are  still  contaminated  and 
debased  by  a  mixture  of  acid,  carbonaceous 
matter,  oil,  and  colouring  resin.  To  free 
them  from  these  is  the  business  of  the  Euro- 
pean sugar  bakers.  A  new  solution  ;  cla- 
rification with  alkaline  substances  fitted  to 
attract  away  the  oil,  acid,  and  other  conta- 
minating matters  ;  slow  evaporation  ;  and  a 
final  cooling  in  suitable  moulds  ;  are  the  pro- 
cesses which  at  last  produce  loaves  of  white 
sugar. 

The  melasses  being  nothing  else  but  a 
very  impure  refuse  of  the  sugar  from  which 
they  drip,  are  susceptible  of  being  employed 
in  a  new  ebullition,  by  which  a  second  quan- 
tity of  sugar  may  be  obtained  from  them. 
The  remainder  of  the  melasses  is  employed 
to  yield  rum  by  distillaiion.  In  rum,  alco- 
hol is  mixed  with  oil,  water,  oxalic  acid,  and 
a  mixture  of  empyreumatic  matter.  The 
French  prepare,  from  the  mixture  of  me- 
lasses with  water,  a  species  of  wine  of  good 
quality.  In  its  preparation,  the  solution  is 
brought  into  fermentation,  then  passed 
through  strainers  to  purify  it,  then  put  in 
casks ;  after  clearing  itself  in  these,  trans- 
ferred into  others,  in  which  it  is  to  be  pre- 
served for  use.  The  ratio  of  these  processes 
is  extremely  beautiful ;  they  are  all  directed 
to  purify  the  sugar  from  contaminating  mix- 
tures, and  to  reduce  it  into  that  state  of  dry- 
ness or  crystallization,  in  which  it  is  suscep- 
tible of  being  the  most  conveniently  preser- 
ved for  agreeable  use.  The  heal  in  general 
acts  both  mechanically  to  effect  a  sufficient 
dissolution  of  the  aggregation  of  the  parts  of 
the  cane  juice,  and  chemically  to  produce  in 
it  new  combinations  into  which  caloric  must 
enter  as  an  ingredient.  The  first  gentle 
heat  is  intended  chiefly  to  operate  with  the 
mechanical  influence,  raising  to  the  surface 
impurities  which  are  more  easily  removed 
by  skimming,  than  by  any  other  means;  a 
gentle,  not  a  violent  heat,  is  in  this  instance 
employed,  because  a  violent  heat  would  pro- 
duce empyreumatic  salts,  the  production  of 
which  is  to  be  carefully  avoided.  A  boiling- 
heat  is,  in  the  continuation  of  the  processes" 
made  use  of,  because,  after  the  first  impuri- 
ties have  been  skimmed  off,  contaminating 
empyreumatic  salts  are  less  readily  formed  ; 
because  a  boiling  heat  is  necessary  to  effect  a 
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complete  developement  of  the  saeclmrine 
matter,  and  because  the  gradual  concentra- 
tion of  the  sugar  is,  by  such  a  heat,  to  be 
best  accomplished.  Lime  is  employed,  be- 
cause it  has  a  stronger  affinity  than  sugar 
with  all  the  contaminating  matters,  and  par- 
ticularly because  it  attracts  into  a  neutral 
combination  that  excess  of  oxalic  acid  which 
is  apt  to  exist  in  the  saccharine  solution. 
Skimming  removes  the  new  salts  which  the 
most  easily  assume  a  solid  form.  The  drip- 
ping carries  away  a  mixture  of  water,  oil, 
earth,  and  sugar,  from  the  crystallized  sugar: 
for,  in  all  our  crystallizations  we  can  never 
perform  the  process  in  the  great  way,  with 
such  nicety  as  to  preserve  it  fr«e  from  an  ine- 
quality of  proportions,  that  must  necessarily 
occasion  a  residue.  Repeated  solution,  claii- 
fication,evaporation,are  requisite  to  produce 
pure  white  sugar  from  the  brown  and  raw 
sugars  ;  because  the  complete  purification  of 
this  matter  from  acid  and  colouring  matter, 
is  an  operation  of  great  difficulty,  and  not 
to  be  finally  completed  without  processes 
which  are  longer  than  can  be  conveniently 
performed,  at  the  first,  upon  the  sugar 
plantation.  From  vegetables  of  European 
growth,  sugar  is  not  to  be  readily  obtained, 
unless  the  process  of  germination  be  first 
produced  in  them  ;  or  unless  they  have  been 
penetrated  by  intense  frost  Germination, 
or  thorough  freezing  developes  sugar  into  all 
vegetables  in  which  its  principles  of  hydro- 
gen and  carbon,  with  a  small  proportion  of 
oxygen,  exist  in  any  considerable  plenty.  It 
is  not  improbable,  but  that  if  penetration  by 
a  freezing  cold  could  be  commanded  at 
pleasure,  with  sufficient  cheapness,  it  would 
enable  us  to  obtain  saccharine  matter  in  a 
large  proportion,  from  a  variety  of  sub- 
stances, from  which  even  germination  does 
not  yield  a  sufficient  quantity.  Jn  the  beet 
and  some  other  European  vegetables,  sugar 
is  naturally  formed  by  the  functions  of  vege- 
tation to  perfect  combination.  From  these 
the  sugar  is  obtained  by  rasping  down  the 
vegetable,  extracting  by  water  its  saccharine 
juice,  evaporating  the  water  charged  with 
the  juice  to  the  consistency  of  sirup,  clari- 
fying, purifying,  and  crystallizing  it,  just  in 
the  same  manner  as  sugar  from  the  sugar- 
cane. 

Sa'ccharum  ace'rnum.  See  Saccharum 
canadense. 

Sa'ccharum  a'lbum.  White  or  refined 
sugar. 

Sa'ccharum  alu'minis.  Alum  mixed  with 
dragon's  blood  and  dried. 

Sa'ccharum  canade'nse.  The  sugar 
obtained  from  a  species  of  maple-tree,  the 
Acer  pseudo-platnnus,  of  Linnaeus,  in  Ca- 
nada, and  imported  into  some  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. It  is  supposed  to  be  efficacious  in 
disorders  of  the  breast.  Every  part  of  the 
plant  contains  a  sweet  saccharine  juice.  The 
trunk,  root,  or  branches,  wounded  early  in 
'he  spring1,  bleed  a  large  quantity  of  clear 


liquor)  which,  in  its  dilute  stale,  in 
wliat  sweetish,  and  being  inspissated,  yields 
the  concrete  sugar,  with  a  sirupy  matter  re- 
sembling melnsses.  The  unboiled  juice  has 
been  drank  as  an  antiscorbutic.  The  Cana- 
da sugar  is  much  esteemed  in  France  in  dis- 
orders of  the  breast. 

Sa'ccharum  ca'nuium.     Sugar-candy. 

Sa'ccharum  non  purikica'tum.  Brown 
sugar.  It  is  often  exhibited  as  a  laxative  in 
clysters,  and  internally  to  children. 

Sa'ccharum  otficina'rum.  The  sys- 
tematic name,  in  some  pharmacopoeias,  of 
the  sugar-cane.     See  Saccharum. 

Sa'ccharum  purifica'tum.  Double  re- 
fined, or  loaf  sugar.     See  Saccharam. 

Sa'ccharum  satu'rni.  See  Plumbi  su- 
peracetas. 

SACCHO-LACTIC  ACID.  Saclactic 
acid.  The  sugar  of  milk  in  combination  with 
oxygen. 

SACCHOLATE.  Saccholas.  A  salt  form- 
ed by  the  combination  of  tke  saccholactic 
acid  with  different  bases,  as  saccholate  of 
iron,  saccholate  of  ammonia,  &ic.  &c. 

Sa'cculi  adii'o'si.  The  bursaj  mucosa; 
of  the  joints. 

SA'CCULUS.  (Dim.  of  saccus,  a  bag.) 
A  little  bag. 

Sa'cculus  chyli'ferus.  The  receptacle 
of  the  chyle. 

Sa'cculus  cordis.  The  pericardium  ov 
receptacle  of  the  heart. 

Sa'cculus  lachryma'lis.  See  Saccus 
lachrymalis 

SA'CCUS  LACHRYMA'LIS.  The  lach- 
rymal sac  is  situated  in  the  internal  canthus 
of  the  eye,  behind  the  lachrymal  caruncle, 
in  a  cavity  formed  by  the  os  unguis.  It  re- 
ceives the  tears  from  the  puncta  lachryraalia, 
and  conveys  them  into  the  ductus  lacryma- 
lis. 

Sa'cer.  (From  sagar,  secret,  Heb.)  sa- 
cred. Applied  to  some  diseases  which  were 
supposed  to  be  immediately  inflicted  from 
heaven,  as  sacer  morbus,  the  epilepsy,  sactr 
ignis,  erysipelas,  &c.  A  bone  is  called  the 
os  sacrum,  because  it  was  once  offered  in  sa- 
crifices. Sacer  also  means  belonging  to  the 
os  sacrum. 

SACK.  A  wine  used  by  our  ancestors, 
which  some  have  taken  to  be  Rhenish,  and 
others  Canary  wine.  Probably  il  was  what 
is  called  dry  mountain,  or  some  Spanish 
wine  of  that  sort.  Howell,  in  his  French 
and  English  Dictionary,  1650,  translates 
sack  by  the  words  vin  d'Espagne.  Virt. 
sec. 

Sa'cra  he'p,ra.     Common  vervain. 

Sa'cra  tinctu'ra.  Made  of  aloes,  ca- 
mella  alba,  and  mountain  wine. 

SACRAL.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  sa- 
crum ;  as  sacred  arteries,  veins,  nerves,  mus- 
cles, Sic. 

Sa'cro  coccygve'us.  A  muscle  arising 
from  the  sacrum,  and  inserted  into  the  os 
coccygi? 


a  At. 

uO-LUMBA'LIS.    Sacro-lvmbaris,  of 

mthors.  Lumbo-coslo  trachelhn,  of  Dumas. 
A  Ion?  muscle,  thicker  and  broader  below 
than  above,  and  extending  from  the  os  sa- 
crum to  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  under 
the  serrati  postici  rhomboideus,  trapezius, 
and  latissimus  dorsi.  It  arises  in  common 
with  the  longissimus  dorsi,  tendinous  with- 
out, and  fleshy  within,  from  the  posterior  part 
of  the  os  sacrum  ;  from  the  posterioredge  of 
the  spine  of  the  ilium  ;  from  all  the  spinous 
processes,  and  from  near  the  roots  of  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebral. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  back  it  separates  from 
the  longissimus  dorsi,  with  which  it  had 
before  formed,  as  it  were,  only  one  muscle, 
and  ascendingobliquely  outwards,  gradually 
diminishes  in  thickness,and  terminates  above 
iu  a  very  narrow  point.  From  the  place  where 
it  quits  the  longissimus  dorsi.  to  that  of  its 
termination,  we  find  it  fleshy  at  its  posterior, 
and  tendinous  at  its  anterior  edge.  This 
tendinous  side  sends  oflF  as  many  long  and 
thin  tendons  as  there  are  ribs.  The  lower- 
most of  these  tendons  are  broader,  thicker, 
and  shorter  than  those  above  ;  they  are  in- 
serted into  the  inferior  edge  of  each  rib, 
where  it  begins  to  be  curved  forwards  to- 
wards the  sternum,  excepting  only  the  up- 
permost and  last  tendon,  which  ends  in  the 
posterior  and  inferior  part  of  the  transverse 
process  of  the  last  vertebra  of  the  neck. 
From  the  upper  part  of  the  five,  six,  seven, 
eight,  nine,  ten,  or  eleven  lower  ribs,  (for 
the  number,  though  most  commonly  seven 
or  eight,  varies  in  different  subjects,)  arise 
as  many  thin  bundles  of  fleshy  fibres,  which 
after  a  very  short  progress,  terminate  in  the 
inner  side  of  this  muscle,  and  have  been 
named  by  Steno,  musculi  ad  sacro  lumbalem 
accessorii.  Besides  these,  we  find  the  muscle 
sending  off  a  fleshy  slip  from  its  upper  part, 
which  is  inserted  into  the  posterior  and  infe- 
rior part  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
five  inferior  vertebra?  of  the  neck,  by  as 
many  distinct  tendons  this  is  generally  de- 
scribed as  a  distinct  muscle.  Diemerbroeck, 
and  Douglas,  and  Albinus  after  him,  call  it 
cervicalis  descendens.  Winslow  names  it 
transversalls  collultralh  colli.  Morgagni  con- 
siders it  as  an  appendage  to  the  sacro  lumba- 
lis.  The  uses  of  this  muscle  are  to  assist  in 
erecting  the  trunk  of  the  body,  in  turning  it 
upon  its  axis  or  to  one  side,  and  in  drawing 
the  ribs  downwards.  By  means  of  its  upper 
slip,  it  serves  to  turn  the  neck  obliquely 
backward,  or  to  one  side. 

SACRO-SCIATIC  LIGAMENTS.  The 
ligaments  which  connect  the  ossa  innomina- 
ta  with  the  os  sacrum. 

SA'CRUM.  (So  called  from  sacer,  sacred  ; 
because  it  was  formerly  offered  in  sacrifices.) 
Os  sacrum.  Os  basilare.  The  os  sacrum  de- 
rives its  name  from  its  being  offered  in  sacri- 
fice by  the  ancients,  or  perhaps  from  its  sttp- 
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porting  tlie  organs  of  generation,which  they 
considered  as  sacred.  In  young  subjects  it 
is  composed  of  five  or  six  pieces,  united  by 
cartilage  ;  biit  in  more  advanced  age  it  be- 
comes one  bone,  in  which,  however,  we  may 
still  easily  distinguish  the  marks  of  the  for- 
mer separation,  lis  shape  has  been  some- 
times compared  to  an  irregular  triangle;  and 
sometimes,  and  perhaps  more  properly,  to  a 
pyramid,  flattened  before  and  behind,  with 
its  basis  placed  towards  the  lumbar  vertebra^ 
and  its  point  terminating  in  the  coccyx.  We 
find  it  convex  behind  and  slightly  concave 
before,  with  its  inferior  portion  bent  a  little 
forwards.  Its  anterior  surface  is  smooth,  and 
affords  four,  and  sometimes  five  transverse 
lines,  of  a  colour  different  from  the  rest  of  the 
bone.  These  are  the  remains  of  the  interme- 
diate cartilages  by  which  its  several  pieces 
were  united  in  infancy.  Its  posterior  convex 
surface  has  several  prominences,  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  are  its  spinous  processes;, 
these  are  usually  three  in  number,  and  gra- 
dually become  shorter,so  that  the  third  is  not 
so  long  as  the  second,  nor  the  second  as  the 
first.  This  arrangement  enables  us  to  sit 
with  ease.  Its  transverse  processes  are  form- 
ed into  one  oblong  process,  which  becomes 
gradually  smaller  as  it  descends.  At  the  su- 
perior part  of  the  bone  we  observe  two  ob- 
lique processes,  of  a  cylindrical  shape,  and 
somewhat  concave,  and  are  articulated  with, 
the  last  of  the  lumbar  vertebra?.  At  the  base 
of  each  of  these  oblique  processes  is  a  notch > 
which,  with  such  another  in  the  vertebra 
above  it,  forms  a  passage  for  the  twenty- 
fourth  spinal  nerve.  In  viewing  this  bone, 
either  before  or  behind,  we  observe  four  and 
sometimes  five  holes  on  each  side,  situate  at 
each  extremity  of  the  transverse  lines  which 
mark  the  divisions  of  the  bone.  Of  these 
holes,  the  anterior  ones,  and  of  these  again 
the  uppermost  are  the  largest,  and  afford  a 
passage  to  the  nerves.  The  posterior  holes 
are  smaller,  covered  with  membranes,  and 
destined  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  tor  men 
Sometimes  at  the  bottom  of  the  bone  there 
is  only  a  notch,  arid  sometimes  there  is  a 
hole  common  to  it  and  the  os  coccygis. 
The  cavity  between  the  body  of  this  bone 
and  its  processes,  for  the  lodgment  of  the 
spinal  marrow,  is  triangular,  and  becomes 
smaller  as  it  descends,  till  at  length  it  ter- 
minates obliquely  on  each  side  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  bone.  Below  the  third  division 
of  the  boue,however,  the  cavity  is  no  longer 
completely  bony,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  spine, 
but  is  defended  posteriorly  only  by  a  very 
strong  membrane  ;  hence  a  wound  in  this 
part  may  be  attended  with  the  most  danger- 
ous consequences.  This  bone  is  articulated 
above,  with  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  :  late- 
rally, it  is  firmly  united,  by  a  broad  irregu- 
lar surface,  to  the  ossa  innominala,  or  hip; 
bones ;  and    below   it    is   joined    to  the  os 
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fcocCygis.      In    women   (he  os    sacrum    is 
usually  shorter,  broader,  and  more  curved, 
than  in  men,  by  which  means  the  cavity  of 
the  pelvis  is  more  enlarged. 
Safflower.    See  Carlhamus. 
Saffron.     See  Crocus. 
Saffron,  bastard.    See  Carlhamus. 
Saffron,  meadow.     See   Colchicum. 
Saffron  of  sled.     A  red  oxyde  of  iron. 
SAGAPE'NUM.      (The  name  is  derived 
from  some  eastern  dialect.)  Scrapinnm.  It  is 
conjectured  that  this  concrete  gummi-resi- 
nous  juice  is  the  production  of  an  oriental 
umbelliferous  plant.    Sagapenum  is  brought 
from  Persia  and  Alexandria  in  large  masses, 
externally  yellowish,  internally  paler,  and  of 
a  horny  clearness.     Its  taste  is  hot  and  bi- 
ting, its   smell  of  the  alliaceous  and    fetid 
kind,  and  its  virtues  are  similar  to   those 
which  have  been  ascribed  to  assafcetida,  but 
weaker,  and  consequently  it  is  less  powerful 
in  its  effects. 

Sage.     See  Salvia. 

Sage  of  Bethlehem.     See  Pulmonaria. 
Sage  of  Jerusalem.     See  Pulmonaria  offi- 
cinalis. 

Sage  of  virtue.  See  Salvia  liortensis  mi- 
nor. 

SAGITTAL  SUTURE.  (Sutura  sagiita- 
lis,  from  sagiita,  an  arrow.)  Satura  virgala, 
obeleca,  rhabdoides.  The  suture  which  unites 
the  two  parietal  bones.  It  has  been  named 
sagittal,  from  its  lying  between  the  coronal 
and  lambdoidal  sutures,  as  an  arrow  betwixt 
the  string  and  the  bow. 

Sagitta'riom  alexipha'rmacum.  Ma- 
lacca radix-  Canna  indica.  Arundo  indica. 
The  name  of  a  root  cultivated  with  great 
care  in  Jamaica,  and  supposed  to  be  a  re- 
medy for  the  wounds  of  poisonous  ar- 
rows. 

SAGITTA'RIA.  (So  called  from  sagiita, 
an  arrow,  in  allusion  to  the  shape  of  the 
leaves  in  the  original  species  and  some 
others.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Monoecia. 
Order,  Polyandria. 

Sagitta'ria  sagittifo'lia.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  common  arrow-head, 
whose  roots  arc  esculent  but  not  very  nutri- 
tious. 

SAGO.  Sagus.  Sagu.  A  dry  fecula,  ob- 
tained from  the  pith  of  a  species  of  palm,the 
Cycas  circualis,  of  Linnaeus,  in  the  islands  of 
Java,  Molucca,  and  the  Philippines.  The 
same  substance  is  also  brought  from  the 
West  Indies,  but  it  is  inferior  to  that  brought 
from  the  East.  Sago  becomes  soft  and  trans- 
parent by  boiling  in  water,  and  forms  a  light 
and  agreeable  liquid,  much  recommended 
in  febrile,  phthisical  and  calculous  disorders, 
&c  To  make  it  palatable,  it  is  customary 
to  add  to  it,  when  boiled  or  softened  with 
water,  some  lemon  juice,  sugar,  and  wine. 
Sag  p.     See  Sago. 


Saint  .Inthony'sfire.    See  Erysip 

Saint  Ignatius' s  bean.    See  Ignatia  amara. 

Saint  James's  wort.     See  Senecio  Jacoboea. 

Saint  John's  wort.     See  Hypericum. 

Saint  Vitus' s  dance.  See  Chorea  sancti 
Viti. 

Sal  absi'nthii.  Salt  of  wormwood. 
This  salt  is  an  imperfect  carbonate  of  pot- 
ash.    See  Potassce  subcarbonas. 

Sal  acktose'lla;.        The  salt  of  wood- 
sorrel,  usually  vended  for  salt  of  lemoi, 
an  acidulous  oxalate  of  potash,  and  called 
in   ihe  new  chemical  nomenclature  poiastm 
superoxalas 

Sal  alkali'nus  fi'xus.  See  Alkali 
Jixum. 

Sal  alkali'nus  volati'lis.  See  Am- 
monia. 

SAL  AMMONIAC.  Murias ammo- 
nia. A  saline  concrete  formed  by  the 
combination  of  the  muriatic  acid  with  am- 
monia. This  salt  is  obtained  from  several 
sources. 

1.  It  is  found  in  places  adjacent  to  volca- 
noes. It  appears  in  the  form  of  an  efflo- 
rescence, or  groups  of  needles,  separate  or 
compacted  together,generally  of  a  yellow  or 
red  colour.and  mixed  with  arsenic  andorpi- 
ment ;  but  no  use  is  made  of  that  which  is 
procured  in  this  way. 

2.  In  Egypt  it  is  made  in  great  quantities 
from  the  soot  of  camel's  dung, which  is  burnt 
at  Cairo  instead  of  wood.  This  soot  is  put 
into  large  round  bottles,  a  foot  and  a  halt  in 
diameter,  and  terminating  in  a  neck  two 
inches  long.  The  bottles  are  filled  up  with 
this  matterto  within  four  inches  of  the  neck. 
Each  bottle  holds  about  forty  pounds  of  soot, 
and  affords  nearly  six  pounds  of  salt  The 
vessels  are  put  into  a  furnace  in  the  form  of 
an  oven,  so  that  only  the  necks  appear 
above.  A  fire  of  camel's  dung  is  kindled 
beneath  it,  and  continued  for  three  daysand 
three  nights.  On  the  second  and  the  third 
day  the  satt  is  sulimated.  The  bottles  are 
then  broken,  and  the  salt  is  taken  out  in 
cakes.  These  cakes,  which  are  sent  just  as 
they  have  been  taken  out  of  the  bottles  in 
Egypt,  are  convex,  and  unequal  on  the  one 
side;  on  the  middle  of  this  side  they  ex- 
hibit each  a  tubercle  corresponding  to  the 
neck  of  the  bottle  in  which  it  was  prepared. 
The  lower  side  is  concave,  and  both  are 
sooty. 

3.  In  this  country  sal  ammoniac  is  like- 
wise prepared  in  great  quantities.  The  vo- 
latile alkali  is  obtained  from  soot,bones,and 
other  substances  known  to  contain  it.  To 
this  the  sulphuric  acid  is  added,  and  the  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  so  formed  is  decomposed 
by  muriate  of  soda  or  common  salt  through 
a  double  affinity.  The  liquor  obtaineJ  in 
consequence  of  this  decomposition  contains 
sulphate  of  soda  and  muriate  of  ammonia 
The  first  ie  crystallized,  and  the  secoii' 
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timated  so  as  to  form  cakes,  which  are  then 
exposed  to  sale. 

Ammoniacal  muriate  has  a  poignant, 
acrid,  and  urinous  taste.  Its  crystals  are 
in  the  form  of  long  hexahedral  pyramids,  a 
number  of  them  are  sometimes  united  toge- 
ther in  an  acute  angular  direction,  so  as  to 
exhibit  the  form  of  feathers.  M.  Kome  de 
Lille  thinks  the  crystals  of  ammoniacal  mu- 
riate to  be  octahedrons  bundled  together. 
This  salt  is  sometimes,  but  not  frequently, 
found  in  cubic  crystals  in  the  middle  of  the 
concave  hollow  part  of  the  sublimated  cakes. 
It  possesses  one  singular  physical  property, 
a  kind  of  ductility  or  elasticity,  which  causes 
it  to  yield  under  the  hammer,  or  even  the 
fingers,  and  makes  it  difficult  to  reduce  to  a 
powder.  Muriate  of  ammonia  is  totally  vo- 
latile, but  a  very  strong  fire  is  requisite  to 
sublime  it.  It  is  liable  to  no  alteration  from 
air  ;  it  may  be  kept  for  a  long  time  without 
suffering  any  change ;  it  dissolves  very 
readily  in  water.  Six  parts  of  cold  water 
are  sufficient  to  dissolve  one  of  the  salts.  A 
considerable  cold  is  produced  as  the  solution 
takes  place, and  this  cold  is  still  keener  when 
the  salt  is  mixed  with  ice.  This  artificial 
cold  is  happily  applied  to  produce  several 
phenomena,  such  as  the  congelation  of  wa- 
ter on  certain occcasions,  the  crystallization 
of  certain  salts,  the  fixation  and  preserva- 
tion of  certain  liquids,  naturally  very  sub- 
ject to  evaporation,  &.c. 

Sal  ammom'acum  aceto'sum.  See  Am- 
monia acetalis  lit/uur. 

Sal  ammom'acum  li'qujdcm.  See  Am- 
monia acelatis  liquor. 

Sal  ammosi'acom  martia'le.  See  Fer- 
rum  ammoiiiatvm. 

Sal  ammom'acum  secre'tum  glaube'ri. 
See  Sulphas  ammonite. 

Sal  ammom'acum  vegeta'bile.  See 
Ammonia;  acelatis  liquor. 

Sal  ammom'acus  fi'xus.  The  muriate 
of  lime  was  formerly  so  termed. 

Sal  ammom'acus  mtro'sus.  See  A'ilras 
ammoniiE. 

Sal  antimo'mi.     Tartar  emetic. 

Sal  arge'mi.  Salt  of  silver.  See  Ar- 
gtnli  nilras. 

Sal  catha'rticus  ama'kus.  See  Mag- 
nesia sulphas. 

Sal  catha'rticus  anglra'nus.  See 
.Magnesia  sulphas. 

Sal  catha'rticus  glaube'ri.  See  Soda: 
sulphas. 

Sal  commu'ms.     See  Soda  murias. 

S.u.  co'rnu  cf.'rvi  volatile.  See  Am- 
monia ntbearbonas. 

Sal  culina'ris      See  Sodas  murias. 

Sal  i»k  duo'bus.      See  Potasses  sulphas. 

Sal  diure'ticus.     Sec-  Potassa  acelas. 

Sat.  bigesti'vus  by'lvji.  A  natural  salt 
formed  of  muriatic  acid  and  potash.  See 
Marina  poln 

Sai    EPSOmk'nsts        See    Magnesia    sul- 


Sal  kssentia'lis  ta'rtari.  See  Tartaric 
acid. 

Sal  febri'fugus  sv'lvji.  See  Murias 
polassa. 

Sal  fon'tium.     See  Soda  murias. 

Sal  fo'ssilis.     See  Soda  murias. 

Sal  ge'mma.  Common  or  rock  salt, 
See  Soda  murias. 

Sal  glaube'ri.     See  Soda  sulphas. 

Sal  herba'rum.  See  Polassa  subcarbo- 
nas. 

Sal  MARi'rfus.     See  Soda  murias. 

Sal  ma'rtis.     See  Ferri  sulphas. 

Sal  ma'rtis  muria'ticum  subli.ma'tum. 
See  Ferium  ammoniatum. 

Sal  microco'smicus.  The  compound 
saline  matter  obtained  by  inspissating  hu- 
man urine. 

Sal  wira'bilis  glaube'ri.  See  Soda 
sulphas. 

Sal  muria'ticus.     See  Soda  murias. 

Sal  planta'rum.  See  Polassa  subcar- 
bonas. 

Sal  polvchre'stus.  See  Polassa  sul- 
phas. 

Sal  polychrf.'stus  glase'ri.  See  Po- 
tassa  sulphas. 

Sal  polvchre'stus  seigne'tti.  See  Soda 
iarlarizala. 

Sal  prune'll/e.  Nitrate  of  potash  cast 
into  flat  cakes  or  round  balls. 

Sal  rupelle'nsis.    See  Soda  lartarieata.. 

Sal  satu'rki.     See  Plumbisuperacetas. 

Sal  sedatj'vus.     See  Boracic  acid. 

Sal  sedati'vus  hombe'rgii.  See  Boracic 
acid. 

Sal  sedlice'nsis.  See  Magnesia  sul- 
phas. 

Sal  seigne'tti.     See  Soda  Iarlarizala. 

Sal  su'ccim.  The  succinic  acid.  See 
Succinic  acid. 

Sal  ta'rtari.  See  Polassa  subcarbonas, 
and  Potassa. 

Sal  therma'rum  carolina'ruiu.  A 
union  of  sulphuric  acid  with  magnesia.  See 
Magnesia  sulphas. 

Sal  vegeta'bilis.     See  Potassa  tartras. 

Sal  vola'tile.  See  Spiritus  ammonia 
aromaticus,  and  Ammonia. 

Sal  voia'tilis  sa'lis  ammonia'ci.  See 
Ammonia  subcar bones. 

S  A  L  E  P.  Salap.  Saleb.  See  Orchios 
?>mrio. 

S  A  LI  CO' UNI  A.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linpsean  system.  Class,  Mo- 
nandria.     Order,  Monogynia. 

Salico'rma  f.urofje  a.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  jointed  glasswort,  which  is 
gathered  by  the  country  people  and  sold  for 
samphire.  It  forms  a  good  pickle  with 
vinegar,  and  is  little  inferior  to  the  sain- 
phire. 

SALINE  SUBSTANCES.  The  num- 
ber of  saline  substance  is  very  consider- 
able;  and  they  possess  peculiar  characters, 
by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  other 
ntlbstance».     These  characters  are  fbumiefl 
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on  certain  properties,  which  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, are  not  accurately  distinctive  of  their 
true  nature.  All  such  substances,  however, 
as  possess  several  of  the  four-following  pro- 
perties are  considered  as  saline.  1.  A  strong 
tendency  to  combination,  or  a  very  strong 
affinity  of  composition  ;  2  A  greater  or 
lesser  degree  of  sapidity ;  3.  A  greater  or 
lesser  degree  of  solubility  in  water;  4.  Per^ 
feci  incombustibility. 

Saliu'nca.  See  Valeriana  cellica. 
SALl'VA.  (So  called,  a  salino  sapore, 
from  its  salt  taste,  or  from  c-maoc,  spittle.) 
The  fluid  which  is  secreted  by  the  salivary 
glands  into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  The 
secretory  organ  is  composed  of  three  pair  of 
salivary  glands.  1  The  parotid  glands, 
which  evacuate  their  saliva  by  means  of  the 
Stenonian  duct  behind  the  middle  dens  mo- 
laris  of  the  upper  jaw.  2.  The  submaxillar!/ 
glands,  which  pour  out  their  saliva  through 
the  Wnrlhonian  duels  on  each  side  of  the 
frenulum  of  the  tongue,  by  a  narrow  oscu- 
lum.  3.  The  sublingual  glands,  situated  be- 
tween the  internal  surface  of  the  maxilla  and 
the  tongue,  which  pour  out  their  saliva 
through  numerous  Rivinian  ducts  at  the 
apex  of  the  tongue. 

The  saliva  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  has 
piixed  with  it,  1.  The  mucus  of  the  mouth 
which  exhales  from  the  labial  and  genal 
glands.  2.  A  roscid  vapour,  from  the  whole 
surface  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  The 
saliva  is  continually  swallowed  with,  or 
Without  masticated  food,  and  some  is  also 
spit  out.  It  has  no  colour,  nor  smell;  it  is 
iasleless,  although  it  contains  a  little  salt,  to 
which  the  nerves  of  the  tongue  are  accus- 
tomed. Its  specific  gravity  is  somewhat 
greater  than  water.  Its  consistence  is  ra- 
ther plastic  and  spumous,  from  the  entan- 
gled atmospheric  air.  The  quantity  of 
twelve  pounds  is  supposed  to  be  secreted  in 
twelve  hours.  During  mastication  and 
speaking  the  secretion  is  augmented,  from 
{he  mechanical  pressure  of  the  muscles  upon 
the  salivary  glands.  Those  who  are  hungry 
secrete  a  great  quantity,  from  the  sight  of 
agreeable  food.  It  is  imperfectly  dissolved 
by  water,  somewhat  coagulated  by  alcohol ; 
and  congealed  with  more  difficulty  than 
water.  It  is  inspissated  by  a  small  dose, 
and  dissolved  in  a  large  dose,  of  mineral 
acids.  It  is  also  soluble  in  carbonated  al- 
kali Caustic  alkali  and  quick  lime  extract 
volatile  alkali  from  saliva,  It  corrodes  cop- 
per and  iron  ;  and  precipitates  silver  and 
lead  from  containing  muriatic  acid,  it  as- 
sists the  spirituous  fermentation  of  farina- 
ceous substances  ;  hence  barbarous  nations 
prepare  an  inebriating  drink  from  the  chew- 
ed roots  of  the  Jatropha  Manihol  and  Piper 
,/lfe/Ai!tic"tti.  It  possses  an  antiseptic 
virtue,  according  to  the  experiments  of  the 
celebrated  Pringel.  It  easily  becomes  pu- 
<fid  in  warm  air,  and  gives  off  volatile  al- 
KfaU, 


Constituent    Principles.      Saliva   Bppi 
to   consist  of  water,  albumen,  ammoniacal 
salt,  and    animal    earth.     Of   water,  (hi 
are    four-fifths   given  out   by    distillation 
The  albumen  is  detected  by  alcohol     The 
ammoniacal  salt  is  demonstrated  by  tritura- 
ting quicklime  with  saliva  ;  and  the  animal 
earth  from  salival  calculus,  and  the  products 
of  fire. 

The  use  of  the  saliva  is,  1.  It  augments 
the  taste  of  the  food,  by  the  evolution  of 
sapid  matter.  2.  During  mastication,  it 
mixes  with,  dissolves,  and  resolves  into  its 
principles,  the  food  ;  and  changes  it  into  a 
pullaceousmass,  fit  to  be  swallowed  :  hence 
it  commences  chymification.  3.  It  mode- 
rates thirst,  by  moistening  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth  and  fauces. 

SALIVAL  DUCTS.  The  excretory  ducts 
of  the  salival  glands.  That  of  the  parotid 
gland  is  called  the  Stenonian  duel ;  those  of 
the  submaxillary  glands  the  IVarthonian 
ducts;  and  those  of  the  sublingual,  the  Ri- 
vinian ducts. 

SALIVAL  GLANDS.  Those  glands  which 
secrete  the  saliva  are  so  termed.  See  6'a- 
liva. 

Saliva'ntia.  (From  saliva,  spittle.)  Me- 
dicines which  excite  salivation. 

Saliva'ria.  (From  saliva,  the  spittle; so 
called  because  it  e\citesa  discharge  of  sali- 
va.)    Pellitory  of  Spain. 

Saliva'ris  he'rba.  See  Anthemis Pyre- 
thrum. 

SALIVA' TIO.  An  increased  secretion  of 
saliva.     See  Ptyalismus. 

SA'LIX.     (From  sala,  Heb.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnagan  system.  Class,  Dioecia.  Order. 
Diandria.     The  willow. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  Salix  ca- 
pria  ;  which  see. 

Sa'lix  a'lba.     See  Salix  fragilis. 

Sa'lix  ca'prea.  The  systematic  name  of 
a  species  of  willow,  the  bark  of  whose 
branches  possess  the  same  virtues  with  that 
of  the  fragilia.      See  Salix  fragilis. 

Sa'lix  fra'gilis.     The  systematic  name 
of  the  common  crack  willow     Salix.    The 
bark  of  the  branches  of  this  species   mani- 
fests a  considerable  degree  of  bitterness  to 
the  taste,    and    is  very  adstringent.    It  is 
recommended   as    a    good    substitute   for 
Peruvian  bark,  and  is  said  to  cure  intermit* 
tents  and  other  diseases  requiring  tonic  and 
adstringent  remedies.  Not  only  the  bark  of 
this  species  of  salix,  but  those  also  of  several 
others,  possess  similar  qualities,  particularly 
of  the  salix  alba  and  salix  pentandria,  both 
of  which  are  recommended  in  the  foreign 
pharmacopoeias.     But   Dr.  VVoodville  is  of 
opinion    that  the   bark  of    salix   triandria 
is  more  effectual    than  that  of  any  other 
of  this  genus  ;   at  least   its  sensible  qualites 
give  it  a  decided  preference.   The  trials  I)r, 
Cullen  made  were  with  the  bark  of  the  salix 
oentandria,    taken  from    its  branches 
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I  bird  of  an  inch  diameter,  and  of  four  or  five 
years  growth.  Nevertheless,  he  adds,  in  in- 
termittent fevers,  Bergius  always  failed  with 
this  hark. 

Sa'lix  pf.nta'ndiua.  The  bark  ot  the 
brandies  of  this  species  of  willow  possesses 
the  same  virtues  as  that  of  the  fragilis.  See 
Saliz  fragilU. 

Sa'i.ix  vitui.i'na.  The  bark  of  the 
branches  of  this  species  of  willow  may  be 
substituted  for  the  fragilis.  See  Salix  fra- 
gilis. 

SAi.PtNGO-rHAitYNGE'us.  This  muscle  is 
composed  of  a  few  fibres  of  the  palato-pha- 
ryngeus,  which  it  assists  in  dilating  the 
mouth  of  the  Eustachian  tube. 

Salpingo-staphili'nus.     See  Levator  pn- 

lati. 

Sm.pint.o-staphili'nl'S  inte'rnus.      See 

Levator  palali. 

Salsafy.  The  root  of  the  pi-rple  goat's 
beard.     See  Tragopogon  pralense. 

SALSO'LA.  The'  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Pen- 
tandria.     Order,  Digynia. 

Salso'i.a  ka'li.  Snail-seeded  glasswort  or 
salt- wort.  Kali  spinowm  cuchlenlum.  Tra- 
gus, rive  Tragum  Mallhioli.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  affords  the  mineral 
alkali.    See  Soda. 

Salso'la  sati'va.  The  systematic  name 
of  a  plant  which  affords  the  mineral  alkali. 
See  Soda. 

Salso'i.a  so'da.  The  systematic  name  of  a 
plant  u  liich  affords  mineral  alkali.  See  Soda. 

Sail,  eatliurtic.  See  Magnesia  sulphas,  and 
Soda  sulphas. 

common.     See  Soda:  nutrias. 

Salt,  Epsom.     See  Magnesia  sulphas. 

Saltpetre.    See  Mire. 

Salt,  Roclulle.     See  Soda  tarlarisata. 

Salt,  sea.     See  Soda  murias. 

Salt  of  sled.     See  Fern  sulphas. 

SALT  S.  See  Saline  substances.  Salts, 
with  respect  to  their  chemical  properties, 
are  divided  into  two  classes  .  into  acid  sails 
or  acids,  and  into  alkaline  salts  or  alkalis; 
and  from  the  inuluai  combination  of  these 
two  arises  a  third  class,  viz.  that  of  neutral 
salts. 

SALTS,  ACID.  These  are  distinguished 
by  their  sour  taste  when  diluted  with  water. 
See  Acitl 

SALTS,  ALKALINE.  These  possess  a 
urinous,  burning,  and  caustic  taste,  turn  the 
sirup  of  violets  to  a  green,  have  a  strong  af- 
finity for  acids,  dissolve  animal  substances, 
unite  readily  with  water,  combine  will)  oils 
and  fat,  and  render  them  miscible  with  wa- 
ter, dissolve  sulphur,  and  are  crystallizable. 
See  Mkali. 

SALTS,  NEUTRAL.  Secondary  salts. 
Under  the  name  of  neutral  or  secondary 
sails  are  comprehended  such  matters  as  are 
composed  of  two  primitive  saline  substances 
combined  together  in  a  certain  proportion, 
alts  are  called  neutral,  because  they 
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do  not  possess  the  characters  of  Jprimitive 
salts ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  neither  acid 
nor  alkaline  :  such  as  Epsom  salts,  nitre,  he. 
But  in  many  secondary  salts  the  qualities  ot 
one  ingredient  predominate  ;  as  tartar,  or 
supertartrate  of  potash,  has  an  excess  of 
acid  .  borax  or  subborate  of  soda,  an  ex- 
cess of  base.  The  former  are  termed  acidu- 
lous, the  latter  sub-alkaline  salts. 

SALTS,  PRIMITIVE.  Simple  salts. 
Under  this  order  is  comprehended  those 
salts  which  were  formerly  thought  to  be 
simple  or  primitive,  and  which  are  occa- 
sionally called  simple  salts.  The  accurate 
experiments  of  the  moderns  have  proved 
that  these  are  for  the.  most  part  compound- 
ed ;  but  the  term  is  retained  with  greater 
propriety  when  it  is  observed,  that  these 
salts  compose,  when  united,  salts  which  are 
termed  secondary.  These  salts  are  never 
met  will)  perfectly  pure  in  nature, but  require 
artificial  processes  to  render  them  so.  This 
order  is  divided  into  three  genera,  compre- 
hending saline  terrestrial  substances,  alkalis, 
and  acids. 

SALTS,  SECONDARY.  See  Neutral 
salts. 

Saltwort.     See  Sahola  kali. 

SXLVATK'LLA.  (Salvatella,  sc.  vena, 
from  salus,  health,  because  the  opening  of  it 
was  formerly  thought  to  be  of  singular  use 
in  melancholy.)  This  vein  runs  along  the 
little  finger,  unites  upon  the  back  of  the  hand 
with  the  cephalic  of  the  thumb,  and  empties 
its  blood  into  the  internal  and  external  cu- 
bical veins. 

SA'LVIA.     {A  salvendo.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaran  system.  Class,  Diandria.  Order, 
Monogynia.     Sage. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  com- 
mon sage.     See  Salvia  officinalis. 

Sa'lvia  horte'ksis  mi'nor.  The  small 
sage,  or  sage  of  virtue.  A  variety  of  the 
officinal  sage,  possessing  similar  virtues. 

Sa'lvia  officinalis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  garden  sage.  Ele'isphacos. 
Salvia  officinalis,  foliis  lanceolalo  oralis  in- 
tegris  crenulalis,  fioribus  spicatis  calycibus 
acutis,  of  Linnaeus.  In  ancient  times  sage 
was  celebrated  as  a  remedy  of  great  efficacy, 
as  would  appear  from  the  following  lines  of 
the  school  of  Salernum  : 

Cur  moriahir  homo,  cui  salvia  crescit  in 
horla  ? 

Contra  vim  mortis,  non  est  medicamen  in 
hortis  ? 

Salvia  salvalrix.  valura  conciliat  rix . 

Salvia  cum  rutinfaeiv.nl  tibi  pocula  tula. 
But  at  present  it  is  not  considered  as  an 
article  of  much  importance.  It  has  a 
fragrant,  strong  smell ;  and  a  warm,  bitter- 
ish, aromatic  taste,  like  other  plants  con- 
taining an  essential  oil.  It  lias  a  remark- 
able property  in  resisting  the  putrefaction 
of  animal  substances,  and  is  in  frequent  use 
among  the  Chinese  as  a  tonic,  in  the  form. 
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of  tea,  in  debility  of  the  stomach  and  ner- 
vous system. 

Sa'lvia  sclare'a.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  garden  clary,  called  horminum  in  the 
pharmacopoeias.  The  leaves  and  seeds  are 
recommended  as  corroborants  and  antispas- 
modics, particularly  in  leucorrhaeas  and  hys- 
terical weaknesses.  They  have  a  bitterish, 
warm  taste,  and  a  strong  smell,  of  the  aro- 
matic kind. 

SAMBU'CUS.  (From  sabucca,  Heb.  a 
musical  instrument  formerly  made  of  this 
tree.)     Elder. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  svstero.  Class,  I'entandria.  Or- 
der,   Trigyuia. 

2.  The  pbarmacopo?ial  name  of  the  elder- 
tree.      See  Sawbucus  nigra. 

Sambu'cus  e'eui.us.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  dwarf  elder.  Ebulus  Lhatnceaclt. 
Sambttcus  humilis.  Sambucus  htrbacta. 
Dwarf  elder,  or  dane-wort.  The  root,  inte- 
rior bark,  leaves,  (lowers,  berries,  and  seeds 
of  this  herbaceous  plant,  Sambucm  ;  cymis 
trifidis,  stipulis  foliaceis,  caule  herbaceo,  of 
Linnaius,  have  all  been  administered  medi- 
cinally, in  moderate  doses,  as  resolvents 
and  deobstruents,  and,  in  larger  doses,  as  hy- 
dragogues.  The  plant  is  chiefly  employed 
by  the  poor  of  this  country  among  whom  it 
is  in  common  use  as  a  purgative,  but  Dr. 
Cullen  speaks  of  it  as  a  violent  remedy. 

Sambu'cus  Ni'gra.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  elder-tne.  Sanibucus  vulgaris.  Snmbu- 
cus  urburea.  Act*.  Infelix  lignum.  Sambueus 
nigra;  cymis  qui/ique-pariitis,  J'uliis  pinnatis, 
caule  urboreo,  of  Linnajus.  This  indigenous 
plan*  has  an  unpleasant  narcotic  smell,  and 
some  author  have  reported  its  exhalations  to 
be  so  noxious,  as  to  render  it  unsafe  to  sleep 
under  its  shade.  The  parts  of  this  tree  that 
are  proposed  for  medicinal  use  in  the  phar- 
macopoeias are  the  inner  bark,  the  (lowers, 
and  the  berries.  The  first  has  scarcely  any 
smell,  and  very  little  taste  ;  on  first  chew- 
ing, it  impresses  a  degree  of  sweetuess, 
which  is  followed  by  a  very  slight  but  dura- 
ble acrimony,  in  which  its  powers  seem  to 
reside.  From  its  cathartic  property  it  is  re- 
commended as  an  effectual  hydragogue  by 
Sydenham  and  Boerhaave  ;  the  former  di- 
rects three  hatidfuls  of  it  to  be  boiled  in  a 
quart  of  milk  and  water,  till  only  a  pint  re- 
mains, of  which  one  half  is  to  be  taken  night 
and  morning,  and  repented  for  several  days  ; 
it  usually  operates  both  Upwards  and  down- 
wards, and  upon  the  evacuation  it  produces, 
its  utility  depends.  Boerhaave  gave  its  ex- 
pressed juice  in  doses  from  a  drachm  to  half 
an  ounce.  In  smaller  .loses  it  is  saiu  to  be 
a  useful  aperient  and  deobstruent  in  various 
chronic  disorders  The  flowers  have  an 
agreeable  flavour  ;  and  infusions  of  them, 
when  fresh,  are  gently  laxative  and  aperient. 
When  dry,  they  are  said  to  promote  chiefly 
the  cuticular  excretion,and  to  be  particularly 
serviceable  in  erysipelatous  and  eruptive  dis- 
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orders.  Externally  they  are  used  in  fomen- 
tations, &c.  and  in  the  London  pharmaco- 
poeia are  directed  in  the  form  of  an  ointment. 
the  berries  in  taste  are  somewhat  sweetish, 
and  not  unpleasant ;  on  expression  they 
yield  a  fine  purple  juice,  which  proves  a 
useful  aperient  and  resolvent  in  sundry  chro- 
nic diseases,  gently  loosening  the  belly,  and 
promoting  the  urine  and  perspiration. 

Samphire.     See  Crithmum  marilimum. 

Samfso'chus.     See  Thymus  mastichina. 

Sampsv'chum.  (From  a-aue,  to  preserve, 
and  ^Al"  <ne  wind.)  because  of  its  cordial 
qualities.     Marjoram. 

Sanati'va.  (From  sano,  to  cure.)  Me- 
dicines which  heal  diseases. 

SANCTOKIUS,  Sanctorius,  was  born 
in  1561,  at  Capo  d'lstria.  He  studied  me- 
dicine at  Padua,  where  he  took  his  degree, 
and  then  settled  at  Venice,  and  practised 
with  considerable  success.  At  the  age  of 
fifty,  however,  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  the  theory  of  medicine  at  Padua;  in 
which  office  he  distinguished  himself  for 
thirteen  years.  He  was  then  allowed  to 
retire  on  his  salary,  finding  his  health  im- 
paired by  the  fatigue  of  the  visits,  which  he 
was  frequently  obliged  to  make  in  his  pro- 
fessional capacity  to  Venice  ;  where  he  pass- 
ed the  remainder  of  his  life  in  great  reputa- 
tion. On  his  death,  in  1636,  a  statue  of 
marble  was  raised  to  his  memory  ;  and  ap 
annual  oration  was  instituted  by  the  College 
of  Physicians,  to  whom  he  had  bequeathed 
an  annuity,  in-  commemoration  of  his  bene- 
volence. Sanctorius  first  called  the  atten- 
tion of  physicians  to  the  cutaneou-  and  pul- 
monary transpiration,  which  he  proved  to 
exceed  the  other  excretions  considerably  in 
weight;  and  he  maintained  that  this  func- 
tion must  have  a  material  influence  on  the 
system,  and  was  deserving  of  ^reat  consider- 
ation in  the  treatment  of  diseases,  'I  here 
is,  no  doubt,  much  truth  in  this  general  ob- 
servation ;  but  in  its  application  to  practice, 
he  appears  to  have  gone  to  an  extravagant 
length,  and  to  have  contributed  much  to 
prolong  the  reputation  of  the  humoral  pa- 
thology. His  treatise,  entitled  "  Ars  dfc 
Slatica  Medicina,"  was  first  published  in 
1614,  and  passed  through  more  than  twenty 
editions,  including  translations,  with  various 
commentaries :  it  is  written  in  an  elegant 
and  perspicuous  Latin  style.  He  was  also 
author  of  a  Method  of  avoiding  Errors  in 
Medicine,  to  which  was  afterward  added  an 
essay  "  De  Inventione  Remediorum ;"  and 
of  Commentaries,  on  some  of  the  ancient 
physicians.  Besides  the  statical  chair,  by 
M  Inch  he  contrived  to  determine  the  weight 
of  the  Ingesta  and  Egesta,  he  invented  an 
instrument  foi  incurring  the  force  ol  the 
pulse,  and  several  others  for  surgical 
and  he  was  the  first  who  attempted  to  deter- 
mine the  temperature  of  the  body  by  a  ther- 
mometer, of  which,  indeed,  he  is  considered 
as  the  inventor 
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H.  The  worm-seed,  or 
•antonicum. 

Sanparacha.  (From  saghad  narak, 
Arab.)  A  gummy  resin ;  also  a  sort  of  ar- 
senic. 

Sandara'cha  arabum.  This  resinous 
juice  appears  to  have  been  the  produce  of 
a  large  species  of  juniper-tree. 

Sanders.      See  Plerucarpus  sanlalinus. 

Sandrack.  (An  Arabian  word)  See 
Junipervs  communis. 

Sa'ndyx.  (From  $ani  duk,  red,  Arab.) 
Cerusse  burnt  till  it  becomes  red. 

SANGUIFICATION.  (Sanguificatio,  from 
sanguis,  blood.)  A  natural  function  of  the 
body,  by  which  the  chyle  is  changed  into 
blood.  The  uses  of  sanguification  are  the 
generation  of  blood,  which  serves  to  fill  the 
blood-vessels,  to  irritate  and  stimulate  the 
heart  and  arteries,  to  generate  or  cause  heat, 
to  secrete  the  humours,  and  to  excite  the 
vital  actions. 

Sanguina'lis.  (From  sanguis,  blood  ;  so 
named  from  its  uses  in  stopping  bleedings.) 
The  Polygonum  aviculare,  or  knot  grass,  is 
sometimes  so  called  ;  which  see. 

Sanguina'ria.  (From  sanguis,  blood  ; 
so  named  from  its  use  in  stopping  bleedings.) 
The  Polygonum  aviculare,  or  knot-grass,  is 
sometimes  so  termed  ;  wrhich  see. 

Sanguineous  apoplexy.     See  Apopltxia. 

Sanguipu'rgium.  (From  sanguis,  blood, 
and  purgo,  to  purge.)  A  gentle  fever,  or 
such  a  one  as  by  its  discharges  is  supposed 
to  purify  the  blood. 

SANGUIS,     {-guinis,  m.)     See  Blood. 

SA'NGUIS  DRACONIS.  See  Calamus 
rotang. 

Sa'nguis  he'rcuus.  A  name  for  the 
crocus. 

SANGUISO'RBA.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class, 
Triandria.     Order,  Monogynia. 

Sangijiso'rba  officinalis.  The  system- 
atic name  of  the  Italian  pimpinel ;  which  is 
not  now  in  use. 

SANGUISU'GA.  (From  sanguis,  blood, 
and  sugo,  to  suck.)  The  leech  or  blood- 
sucker.    See  Leech. 

Satiicle.     See  Sanicula. 

Sanicle,  Yorkshire     See  Pinguecula. 

SANI'CULA.  (From  sano,  to  heal;  so 
called  from  its  virtues  in  healing.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Pentandria.  Or- 
der, Digynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  sanicle. 
Sani'cui.a      ebokacf.'nsis.      Pinguicula. 

Sanicula  montana.  Viola  paluslris.  The 
Yorkshire  sanicle  or  butter-wort.  See  Pin- 
guicula. 

Sani'cuta  europe'a.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  sanicle.  Cucullata.  Dodeca- 
theon.  Symphytum  pelrw.um.  Sanicula 
mas.  Diapenria  cortusa.  This  herb,  Sa- 
nicula Europea,  of  Limircus,  was  formerly 
recommended    as  a  mild  adstrinsent.  and  fe 


supposed  to  have  received  its  name  from  its 
sanative  power.  Its  sensible  qualities  are  a 
bitterish  and  somewha  austere  taste,  fol- 
lowed by  an  acrimony  which  chiefly  affects 
the  throat  It  is  only  in  use  in  the  present 
day  among  the  country  people. 

Sabi'colamis.     See  Sanicula 

SANIES.  Ichor.  This  term  is  sometimes 
applied  to  a  thin,  limpid,  and  greenish  dis- 
charge ;  and  at  other  times  to  a  thick  and 
bloodv  kind  of  pus. 

S  A'N  T  A  L  U  M  (From  zandal,  Aral;.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
naean system.  Class,  Tetrandria.  Order, 
Monogynia.     Saunders. 

Sa'ntalum  a'i.bum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  yellow  saunders.  Santalum 
cilrinum.  Santalum  Pallidum.  Yellow 
saunders.  White  saunders  wood  is  of  a  pale 
white  colour,  often  with  a  yellowish  tinge, 
and,  being  destitute  of  taste  or  odour,  it 
is  superseded  by  the  santalum  citrinum, 
which  is  of  a  brownish  yellow  colour,  of  a 
bitterish  aromatic  laste^  and  of  a  pleasant, 
smell,  approaching  to  that  of  the  rose.  Both 
kinds  are  brought  from  the  East  Indies  in 
billets,  consisting  of  large  thick  pieces, 
which,  according  to  Rumphius,  are  some- 
times taken  from  the  same,  and  sometimes 
from  different  trees.  For  though  the  white 
and  yellow  saunders  are  the  wood  of  the 
same  species  of  tree,  yet  the  latter,  which 
forms  the  central  part  of  the  tree,  is  not 
always  to  be  found  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
repay  the  trouble  and  expense  of  procuring 
it,  especially  unless  the  trees  be  old  ;  while 
the  white,  which  is  the  exterior  part  of  the 
wood,  is  always  more  abundant,  and  is  con- 
sequently much  cheaper. 

Yellow  saunders,  distilled  with  water, 
yields  afragrant  essential  oil,  which  thickens 
in  the  cold,  into  the  consistence  of  a  balsam, 
approaching  in  smell  to  ambergris,  or  a 
mixture  of  ambergris  and  roses  ;  the  re- 
maining decoction,  inspissated  to  the  con- 
sistence of  an  extract,  is  bitterish,  and 
slightly  pungent.  Rectified  spirit  extracts, 
by  digestion,  considerably  more  than  water 
the  colour  of  the  tincture  is  a  rich  yellow. 
The  spirit  distilled  off,  is  slightly  impreg- 
nated with  the  fine  flavour  of  the  wood ;  the 
remaining  brownish  extract  has  a  weak 
smell,  and  a  moderate  balsamic  pun- 
gency. 

The  wood  is  valued  highly  on  account  ot 
its  fragrance,  hence  the  Chinese  are  said  to 
fumigate  their  clothes  with  it,  and  to  burn 
it  in  their  temples  in  honour  of  their  gods. 
Though  still  retained  in  the  Materia  Me- 
dica,  it  cannot  be  thought  to  possess  any 
considerable  share  of  medicinal  power. 
Hoffman  considers  its  virtues  as  similar  to 
those  of  ambergris;  and  some  others  have 
esteemed  it  in  the  character  of  a  corroborant 
and  restorative. 

Sa'htat.pm  <  i  TBivi  m  See  Santalum  al- 
lium. 
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Sa'ntalum  pa'llidum.  See  Santalum 
album. 

Sa'ntalum  ru'erum.  Red  saunders.  See 
Plerocarpus  satitalinus. 

bANTOu'NA.  (From  santalum,  saunders, 
because  it  smells  like  the  saunders  wood.) 
See  Artemisia  santunica. 

Santoh'na  cham^e-cypari'ssus.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  lavender  cotton. 

Santo'nicuim.  (From  Sanlonia,  its  native 
place.)     See  Artemisia  Sanlonica. 

S  APHE'NA.  ( Vena  saphena  :  from  o-a<f>«c, 
visible.)  The  lar^e  vein  of  the  leg,  which 
ascends  along  the  little  toe  over  the  external 
ancle,  and  evacuates  part  of  the  blood  from 
the  foot  into  the  popliteal  veins 

SAPIE'NTI/L  DK'NTES.  The  four  last 
grinders  are  so  called,  because  they  appear 
when  the  person  is  supposed  to  be  at  years 
of  discretion.     See  Teeth. 

Sapi'ndus  sapona'ria.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  affords  soap-nuts 
Saponaria  nuculcc.  Baccce  bermudenses. 
Soap-berries.  A  spherical  fruit,  about  the 
size  of  a  cherry,  whose  cortical  part  is  yel- 
low, glossy,  and  so  transparent  as  to  show 
the  spherical  black  nut  which  rattles  within, 
and  which  includes  a  white  kernel.  It  is  the 
produce  of  the  Sapindus  saponaria,  of  Lin- 
naeus, which  grows  in  Jamaica.  It  is  said 
that  the  cortical  part  of  this  fruit  has  a  bitter 
taste,  and  no  smell ;  that  it  raises  a  soapy 
froth  with  water,  and  has  similar  effects  with 
soap  in  washing;  that  it  is  a  medicine  of  sin- 
gular and  specific  virtue  in  chlorosis.  They 
are  not  known  in  the  shops  of  this  country. 

SAPO,  (Sapo,  -nis.  in.)  Soap.  A  com- 
position of  oils,  or  fats,  with  an  alkali  The 
medicinal  soap,  sapo  awygdalinus,  is  made 
with  oil  of  sweetalmond^andhalf  its  weight 
of  caustic  alkali.  Common  or  soft  soap, 
sapo  mollis,  is  made  of  potash  and  oil,  or  tal- 
low. Spanish,  or  Castile  soap  sapo  duras, 
of  oil  of  olives  and  soda,  or  barilla.  Black 
soap  is  a  composition  of  train  oil  and  an 
alkali ;  and  green  soap,  of  hemp,  linseed,  or 
rape  oii,  with  an  alkali.  The  white  Spanish 
soap,  being  made  of  the  finer  kinds  of  olive 
oil,  is  the  best,  and  therefore  preferred  for 
internal  use.  Soap  was  imperfectly  known 
to  the  ancients.  It  is  mentioned  by  Pliny 
as  made  of  fat  and  ashes,  and  as  an  inven- 
tion of  the  Gauls.  Aretaeus  and  others  inform 
us,  that  the  Greeks  obtained  their  knowledge 
of  its  medical  use  from  the  Romans.  Its  vir- 
tues, according  to  Bergius,  are  detergent, 
resolvent,  and  aperient,  and  its  juice  recom- 
mended in  jaundice,  gout,  calculous  com- 
plaints, and  obstructions  of  the  viscera.  The 
efficacy  of  soap,  in  the  first  of  these  diseases, 
was  experienced  by  Sylvius,  and  since  re- 
commended very  generally  by  various  au- 
thors who  have  written  on  this  complaint ; 
and  it  has  also  been  thought  of  use  in  sup- 
plying the  place  of  bile  in  the  prima?  viae. 
The  utility  of  this  medicine  in  icterical  cases, 
was  inferred  chiefly  from  its  supposed  power 


of  dissolving  biliary  concretions  ;  Out  thijj 
medicine  has  lost  much  of  its  reputation  itt 
jaundice,  since  it  is  now  known,  that  gall- 
stones have  been  found  in  many  after  death, 
who  had  been  daily  taking  soap  for  several 
months,  and  even  years.  Of  its  good  ef- 
fects in  urinary  calculous  affections;  we  have 
the  testimonies  of  several,  especially  when 
dissolved  in  lime-water,  by  which  its  eflica- 
cacy  is  considerably  increased  ;  for  it  thus 
becomes  a  powerful  solvent  of  mucus,  which 
an  ingenious  modern  author  supposes  to  he 
the  chief  agent  in  the  formation  of  calculi ; 
it  is,  however,  only  in  the  incipient  state  of 
the  disease  1h*t  these  remedies  promise  ef- 
fectual benefit,  though  they  generally  abate 
the  more  violent  symptoms,  where  they 
cannot  remove  the  cause.  With  Boerhaave, 
soap  was  a  general  medicine  ;  for  as  he  attri- 
buted most  complaints  to  viscidity  of  the 
fluids,  he,  and  most  of  the  Boerhaavian 
school,  prescribed  it,  in  conjunction  with 
different  resinous  and  other  substances,  in 
gout,  rheumatism,  and  various  visceral  com- 
plaints. Soap  is  also  externally  employed 
as  a  resolvent,  and  gives  name  to  several 
officinal  preparations. 

Sa'po    terebi'nthin.£.     Starkey's  soap. 

'•  R  kali  preparati  calidi,  ?j.  Olei  tere- 
binth, ^iij ."  The  hot  kali  praeparatum  is  to 
have  the  oil  of  turpentine  gradually  blend- 
ed with  it,  in  a  heated  mortar.  Indolent 
swellings  were  formerly  rubbed  with  this 
application, and  perhaps  some  chronic  affec- 
tions of  the  joints  might  still  be  benelited 
by  it. 

SAPONA'RIA.  (From  sapo,  soap;  so 
called,  because  its  juice,  like  soap,  cleans 
clothes.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Decandria.  Order, 
Uigynia. 

2.  The  pbarmacopceial  name  of  the  soap- 
wort.  Bruisewort.    See  Saponaria  officinalis. 

Sapona'ria  nu'cula.  See  Sapindus  sapo- 
naria. 

Sapona'ria  officinalis.  The  system- 
atic name  of  the  soapw-ort.  Struthium. 
Lanaria.  Lychnis  sylvestris.  Ibixuma.  The 
root  of  this  plant,  Saponaria  officinalis ;  ca- 
lycibus  cylindricis,  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis,  of 
Linnaeus,  is  employed  medicinally;  it  has 
no  peculiar  smell,  its  taste  is  sweetish,  glu- 
tinous, and  somewhat  bitter.  On  being 
chewed  for  some  time,  it  is  said  to  discover 
a  degree  of  acrimony,  which  continues  to 
affect  the  mouth  a  considerable  time.  Ac- 
cording to  Neuman,  two  ounces  of  the  root 
yielded  eleven  drachms  of  watery  extract  j 
but  Cartheuser,  from  a  like  quantity,  only 
obtained  sixdrachms  and  twenty-four  grains. 
This  extract  manifested  a  sweetish  taste,  fol- 
lowed by  an  acrid  quality.  The  spirituous 
extract  is  less  in  quality,  but  of  a  more 
penetrating  acrid  taste.  Decoctions  of  the 
root,  on  being  sufficiently  agitated,  produce 
a  saponaceous  froth  ;  a  similar  soapy  quality 
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is  observable  also  in  the  extract,  and  still 
more  manifestly  in  the  leaves,  insomuch 
that  they  have  been  used  by  the  mendicant 
monks  as  a  substitute  for  soap  in  washing  of 
their  clothes,  and  Bergius,  who  made  several 
experiments  with  the  saponaria,  declares 
that  it  had  all  the  effects  of  soap  itself. 

From  these  peculiar  qualities  of  the  sapo- 
naria, there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  possess- 
ing a  considerable  share  of  medical  efficacy, 
which  Dr.  VVoodville  says  he  could  wish  to 
find  faithfully  ascertained. 

The  diseases  for  which  the  saponaria  is 
recommended,  as  syphilis,  gout,  rheumatism, 
and  jaundice,  are  not,  perhaps,  the  com- 
plaints in  which  its  use  is  most  availing  ;  for 
a  fancied  resemblance  of  the  roots  of  sapo- 
naria with  those  of  sarsaparilla,  seems  to 
have  led  physicians  to  think  them  similar  in 
their  effects  ;  and  hence  they  have  both  been 
administered  with  the  same  intentions,  par- 
ticularly in  fixed  pains,  and  venereal  affec- 
tions. Bergius  says,  "  in  arthritide,  cura 
mercuriale,  &.c  nullum  aptiorem  potum  no- 
vi."  However,  according  to  several  writers, 
the  most  inveterate  cases  of  syphilis  were 
cured  by  a  decoction  of  this  plant,  without 
the  use  of  mercury. 

Haller  informs  us  that  Bocrhaave  enter- 
tained a  high  opinion  of  its  efficacy  in  jaun- 
dice and  other  visceral  obstructions. 

SAPONULES.  Saponuli.  Combinations 
of  the  volatile  or  essential  oils  with  different 
bases ;  as  saponule  of  ammonia,  &e. 

Saponules,  acid.  Combinations  of  the 
volatile  or  essential  oils  with  different 
acids. 

Sapo'ta.  The  oval-fruited  sapota, whose 
seeds  are  sometimes  given  in  the  form  of 
emulsion  in  calculous  complaints, is  the  Acras 
sapota,  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  a  native  of  South 
America,  nnd  bears  a  fruit  like  an  apple, 
which  has,  when  ripe,  a  luscious  taste,  resem- 
bling that  of  the  marmalade  of  quinces, 
whence  it  is  called  natural  marmalade. 

Sa'ppan  li'gnum.  Logwood  has  been 
so  called.  See  Hocmatoxylon  campechia- 
NUflt. 

Sahphi'ri.ya  a'qua.  Aqua  cupri  am- 
moniad.  Made  by  a  solution  of  sal  am- 
moniac in  lime  water,  standing  in  a  copper 
vessel. 

Sapphire.  A  gem  of  a  sky-blue  co- 
lour. 

Saracens  consound.  See  Solidago  virga 
aurea. 

Sa'bciom.  (Dim.  of  o-«p|,  flesh.)  A  ca- 
runcle, or  small  fleshy  excrescence. 

Sarci'tes.  (From  <rap%,  flesh.)  An  ana- 
sarca. 

SARCOCE'LE.  (From  «ra^,  flesh,  and 
taha,  a  tumour.)  Hernia  carnosa.  This  is 
a  disease  of  the  body  of  the  testicle,  and,  as 
the  term  implies,  consists  in  general,  in  such 
3ti  alteration  made  in  the  structure  of  it,  as 
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produces  a  resemblance  to  a  hard  fleshy 
substance,  instead  of  that  fine,  soft,  vascular 
texture  of  which  it  is,  in  a  natural  and 
healthy  state,  composed. 

The  ancient  writers  have  made  a  great 
number  of  distinctions  of  the  different  kinds 
of  this  disease,  according  to  its  different  ap- 
pearances, and  according  to  the  mildness  op 
malignityof  the  symptomswith  which  it  may 
chance  to  be  attended.  Thus,  the  sarcocele, 
the  hydro-sarcocele,  the  scirrhus,  the  cancer, 
the  caro  adnata  ad  testem,  and  the  caro  adna- 
ta ad  vasa,  which  are  really  little  more  than 
descriptions  of  different  slateand  circumstan- 
ces of  the  same  disease,  are  reckoned  as  so 
many  different  complaints,  requiring  a  va- 
riety of  treatment,  and  deriving  their  origin 
from  a  variety  of  different  humours. 

Every  species  of  sarcocele  consists  prima- 
rily in  an  enlargement,  induration,  and  ob- 
struction of  the  vascular  part  of  the  testicles; 
but  this  alteration  is,  in  different  people,  at- 
tended with  such  a  variety  of  circumstarices, 
as  to  produce  several  different  appearances, 
and  to  occasion  the  many  distinctions  which 
have  been  made. 

If  the  body  of  the  testicle,  though  en- 
larged, and  indurated  to  some  degree,  be 
perfectly  equal  in  its  surface,  void  of  pain, 
has  no  appearance  of  fluid  in  its  tunica  va- 
ginalis, and  produces  very  little  uneasiness, 
except  what  is  occasioned  byits  mere  weight, 
it  is  usually  called  a  simple  sarcocele,  or  art 
indolent  scirrhus  ;  if  at  the  same  time  that 
the  testis  is  enlarged  and  hardened,  there  be 
a  palpable  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  va- 
ginal coat,  the  disease  has  by  many  been 
named  a  hydro-sarcocele  ;  if  the  lower  part 
of  the  spermatic  vessels,  and  the  epididymis 
were  enlarged,  hard,  and  knotty,  they  sup- 
posed it  to  be  a  fungous,  or  morbid  accre- 
tion, and  called  it  the  caro  adnata  ad  vasa; 
if  the  testicle  itself  was  unequal  in  its  sur- 
face, but  at  the  same  time  not  painful,  they 
distinguish  it  by  the  title  of  caro  adnata  ad 
tesleni ;  if  it  was  tolerably  equal,  not  very 
painful,  nor  frequently  so,  but  at  the  same 
time  hard  and  large,  they  gave  it  the  appel- 
lation of  an  occult  or  benign  cancer;  if  it 
was  ulcerated,  subject  to  frequent  acute 
pain,  to  haemorrhage,  &.c.  it  was  known  by 
that  of  a  malignant  or  confirmed  cancer. 
These  different  appearances,  though  distin- 
guished by  different  titles,  are  really  no 
more  than  so  many  stages  (as  it  were)  of  the 
same  kind  of  disease,  and  depend  a  great 
deal  on  several  accidental  circumstances, 
such  as  age,  habit,  manner  of  living,  &.c. 
It  is  true,  that  many  people  pass  several 
years  with  this  disease,  under  its  most  fa- 
vourable appearances,  and  without  encoun- 
tering any  of  its  worst ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  many,  who  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time,  run  through  all  its  stage9. 
They  who  are  most  conversant  with  it,know 
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how  very  convertible  its  mildest  symptoms 
are  into  its  most  dreadful  ones,  and  how 
very  short  a  space  of  time  often  intervenes 
between  the  one  and  the  other. 

There  is  hardly  any  disease  affecting  the 
human  body,  which  is  subject  to  more  va- 
riety than  this  is,  both  with  regard  to  its  first 
manner  of  appearance,  and  the  changes 
which  it  may  undergo. 

Sometimes  the  first  appearance  is  a  mere 
simple  enlargement  and  induration  of  the 
body  of  the  testicle  ;  void  of  pain,  without 
inequalityof  surface,and  producing  no  unea- 
siness,or  inconvenience,except  what  is  occa- 
sioned by  its  mere  weight.  And  some  people 
are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  it  remain  in  this 
state  for  a  very  considerable  length  of  time 
without  visible  or  material  alteration.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  sometimes  happens  that 
very  soon  after  its  appearance  in  this  mild 
manner,  it  suddenly  becomes  unequal  and 
knotty.and  is  attended  with  veryacute  pains 
darting  up  to  the  loins  and  back,  but  still  re- 
maining entire,  that  is,  not  bursting  through 
the  integuments.  Sometimes  the  fury  of  the 
disease  brooks  no  restraint,  but  making  its 
way  through  all  its  membranes  which  enve- 
lope the  testicle,  it  either  produces  a  large, 
foul,  stinking,  phagedenic  ulcer,  with  hard 
edges,  or  it  thrusts  forth  a  painful  gleeting 
fungus,  subject  to  frequent  haemorrhage. 

Sometimes  an  accumulation  of  water  is 
made  in  the  tunica  vaginalis,  producing  that 
mixed  appearance,  called  the  hydro-sarco- 
cele. 

Sometimes  there  is  no  fluid  at  all  in  the 
cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  ;  but  the  body 
of  the  testicle  itself  is  formed  into  cells, 
containing  either  a  turpid  kind  of  water,  a 
hloody  sanies,  or  a  purulent  foetid  matter. 
Sometimes  the  disorder  seems  to  be  merely 
local,  that  is,  confined  to  the  testicle,  not 
proceeding  from  a  tainted  habit,  or  accom- 
panied with  diseased  viscera,  the  patient 
having  all  the  general  appearances  and  cir- 
cumstances of  health,  and  deriving  his  local 
mischief  from  an  external  injury.  At  other 
times,  a  pallid,  leaden  countenance,  indi- 
gestion, frequent  nausea,  colicky  pains,  sud- 
den purgings,&ic.  sufficiently  indicate  a  vitia- 
ted habit,  and  diseased  viscera,  which  dis- 
eased viscera  may  also  sometimes  be  disco- 
vered and  felt. 

The  progress  also  which  it  makes  from  the 
testis  upward,toward  the  process,  is  very  un- 
certain ;  the  disease  occupying  the  testicle 
only,without  affecting  the  spermatic  process 
in  some  subjects  for  a  great  length  of  time  ; 
while,  in  others,  it  totally  spoils  the  testicle 
very  soon,  and  almost  as  soon  seizes  on  the 
spermatic  chord. 

SARCOCO'LLA.  (From  «r«*,  flesh, 
and  wUa,  glue  ;  because  of  its  supposed 
power  of  gluing  together  wounds.)  See 
Penma. 


Sarcoepiploce'le.  Enlarged  testicle  with 
rupture,  containing  omentum. 

Sarco'logy.  (Sarcologia.  From  tract 
flesh,  and  \oyoc,  a  discourse.)  The  doctrine 
of  the  muscles  and  soft  parts. 

SARCOMA.  (From  e-a/f,  flesh.)  Sar- 
cosis.  Porrus.  Sarcophyia.  JVoertu.  A 
fleshy  excresence.  A  genus  of  disease  in 
the  Class,  Locales,  and  Order,  Tumorts,  of 
Cullen. 

SARCO'MPHALUS  (From  e-*^,  flesh, 
and  o[jL$axos,  the  navel.)  A  fleshy  ^excres- 
cence about  the  navel. 

Sarcophv'ia.  (From  a-a/>£,  flesh,  and  ?i/« 
to  grow.)     A  fleshy  excresence. 

Sarcopyo'des.  (From  «/>£,  flesh,  and 
<muev,  pus.)  Applied  to  the  purulent,  fleshy 
discharge  which  is  thrown  up  in  some  stages 
of  consumption. 

SARCO'SIS.  (From  <r«/>£,  flesh.)  A  fleshy 
tumour.     The  generation  of  flesh. 

Sarco'tica.  (From  crapg,  flesh.)  Medi- 
cines  which  promote  the  generation  of  flesh 
in  wounds. 

Sardi'asis.  (From  <r«/>tW»,  the  sardonia, 
or  herb,  which,  being  eaten,  causes  convul- 
sive laughter.)  The  Risus  sardonicus,  or  a 
convulsive  involuntary  laughter. 

Sardo'nia.  (From  Sardonia,  its  native 
soil.)     A  kind  of  smallage. 

SARDONIC  LAUGH.  Risus  sardonicus ; 
so  called  from  the  herb  sardonia, which.being 
eaten,  is  said  to  cause  a  deadly  convulsive 
laughter.  Hence  risus  sardonicus,  the  sar- 
donian  laughter,  or  spasmodic  grin. 

Sardo'kjcus  ri'sus.     See  Sardonic  laugh. 

SARSAPARI'LLA.  (This  word  is  of 
Spanish  origin,  signifying  a  red  tree)  See 
Smilax  sarsaparilla. 

Sarsapari'lla  germa'nica.  The  root  of 
the  Carex  urenaria,  of  Linnaeus,  is  so  termed, 
and  it  appears  that  the  carex  ditticha  and 
hirta  have  also  been  collected,and  their  roots 
used  indifferently  instead  of  the  true  sarsa- 
parilla.    See  Carex  arenaria. 

SAR  T  O'R  1  U  S.  (Sartorius,  sc.  muicu- 
las;  from  sartor,  a  tailor,  because  tailors 
cross  their  legs  with  it.)  Sartorius  seu  Ion- 
gissimus  femoris,  of  Cowper  ;  and  llio 
cresli  tibial,  of  Dumas.  This  flat  and  slen- 
der muscle,  which  is  the  longest  oflbe 
human  body,  and  from  an  inch  and  a  half 
to  two  inches  in  breadth,  is  situated  im- 
mediately under  the  integuments,  and  ex- 
tends obliquely  from  the  upper  and  ante- 
rior part  of  the  thigh,  to  the  upper 
anterior,  and  inner  part  of  the  tibia,  being 
enclosed  by  a  thin  membranous  sheath, 
which  is  derived  from  the  adjacent  fascia 
lata.  It  arises  by  a  tendon  of  about  half 
an  inch  in  breadth,  from  the  outer  surface 
and  inferior  edge  of  the  anterior  superior 
spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  but  soon  be- 
comes fleshy,  and  runs  down  a  little  way 
obliquely  inwards,  and  then  for  some  space 
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upon  the  rectus,  nearly  in  a  straight  direc- 
tion; after  which  it  passes  obliquely  over 
the  vastus  internus,  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  adductor  longus,  and  then  running 
down  between  the  tendons  of  the  adductor 
magnus  and  the  gracilis,  is  inserted,  by 
a  thin  tendon,  into  the  inner  part  of  the 
tibia,  near  the  inferior  part  of  its  tubero- 
sity, and  for  the  space  of  an  inch  or 
two  below  it.  )  his  tendon  sends  off  a  thin 
aponeurosis,  which  is  spread  over  the  upper 
and  posterior  part  of  the  leg.  This  mus- 
cle serves  to  bend  the  leg  obliquely  in- 
wards, or  to  roll  the  thigh  outwards,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  bring  one  leg  across 
the  other,  on  which  account  Spigelius  first 
gave  it  the  name  of  sartorius,  or  the  tailor's 
muscle. 

SASSAFRAS.  (Quasi  saxifraga  ;  from 
saxum,  a  stone,  and  frango,  to  break  ;  so 
called  because  a  decoction  of  its  wood  was 
supposed  good  for  the  stone.)  See  Laurus 
sassafras. 

Sata'nus  devo'kans.  The  red  lion,  or 
antimony. 

SATELLITE  VEINS.  The  veins  which 
accompany  the  brachial  artery  as  far  as  the 
bend  of  the  cubit. 

Sa'the.    The  penis. 

Satura'ntia.  Medicines  which  neutralize 
the  acid  in  the  stomach. 

SATURATION.  A  term  employed  in 
pharmacy  and  chemistry  to  express  the 
state  of  a  body  which  has  a  power  of  dissol- 
ving another,  to  a  certain  extent  only,  in 
which  it  has  effected  that  degree  of  solu- 
tion ;  thus,  nitric  acid,  for  instance,  can 
only  dissolve  a  certain  quantity  of  lime, 
beyond  which  it  does  not  act,  having  lost  its 
former  affinity;  this  degree  of  solutionis 
termed  the  point  of  saturation,  and  it  is  then 
said  that  the  nitric  acid  is  saturated  with 
lime. 

SATUREl'A.  (From  salyri,  the  lustful 
satyrs,  because  it  makes  those  who  eat  it  las- 
civious.    Blanch.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Liunajan  system.  Class,  Didynamia.  Or- 
der, Gymnospermia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  sum- 
mer savory. 

Saturei'a  capita'ta.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  ciliated  savory.  Thymus  creti- 
cus.  It  possesses  similar  virtues  to  our  thyme, 
but  in  a  stronger  degree. 

Saiurei'a  horte'nsis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  summer  savory.  Satureiasativa. 
Cutina  saliva  Plinii.  Thymbra.  This  low 
shrub  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens  for 
culinary  purposes.  It  has  a  warm,  aro- 
matic, penetrating  taste,  and  smells  like 
thyme,  but  milder.  It  is  an  ingredient 
in  most  of  the  warm  stews,  and  made 
dishes. 

Saturei'a  sati'va.     See  Satureia. 

Bato'rnus.  (From  the  planet,  or  heathen 


god  ot  that  name.)  The  chemical  name  of 
lead. 

SATYRIASIS.  (From  <r«Tt//>9f,  a  satyr, 
because  they  are  said  to  be  greatly  ad- 
dicted to  venery.)  Satyriasmus.  Priapism 
mus.  Salacilas.  Brachuna.  Arascon. 
Excessive  and  violent  desire  for  coition 
in  men.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the 
Class,  Locales,  and  Order,  Dysorexia,  of 
Cullen. 

SATY'RION.  (From  tr&rup&t,  an  animal 
given  to  venery,  so  called,  because  it  was 
supposed  to  excuse  venery  if  only  held  in 
the  hand.)    See  Orchis  mascula. 

Saty'rium.    See  Orchis  mascula. 

Sauce  alone.    See  Erysimum  alliaria. 

Saunders,  red.    See  Plerocarpus. 

Saunders,  yellow.    See  Sanlalum  album . 

Saur  kraut.  Sour  crout.  Cabbage  pre- 
served in  brine.    Antiscorbutic. 

SAUVAGES,  Francis  Boissier  de,  was 
born  at  Alais,  in  Lower  Languedoc,  in  1706. 
He  graduated  at  Montpelier  when  only 
20,  but  still  continued  his  studies,  and  four 
years  after  went  for  farther  improvement 
to  Paris.  On  his  return  to  Montpelier  he 
obtained  a  professorship  in  1734 ;  but  his 
reputation  for  ingenuity  of  speculation  is 
said  to  have  obstructed  his  success  in  prac- 
tice. In  1752  he  was  made  professor  of 
botany,  having  for  twelve  years  before 
officiated  as  demonstrator  of  the  plants  in 
the  botanic  garden.  His  death  occurred  in 
1767.  He  was  a  member  of  several  of  the 
learned  societies  of  Europe,  and  obtained 
the  prizes  given  by  many  public  bodies  for 
the  best  essays  on  given  subjects.  Among 
his  earlier  publications  was  one,  entitled 
"Nouvelles  Classes  dos  Maladies,"  the 
outline  of  the  system  of  nosology,  which 
has  rendered  his  name  illustrious,  but  which 
did  not  appear  in  its  complete  form,  till 
after  an  additional  labour  of  thirty  years 
had  been  bestowed  upon  it.  This  work, 
consisting  of  five  octavo  volumes,  contains 
an  immense  body  of  information,  indeed 
almost  every  thing  then  known  concerning 
the  species  of  disease;  but  the  whole  is  very 
loosely  arranged.  He  had  collected  many 
new  observations  and  descriptions,  with  a 
view  to  incorporate  them  in  a  second  edi- 
tion; which,  however,  he  did  not  live  to  ac- 
complish. These  materials  were  used  by 
Dr.Cramer  after  his  death.  Besides  this  va- 
luable work,  Sauvages  was  author  of  nume- 
rous others  on  different  subjects  relating  to 
medicine. 

Savin.    See  Juniperus  sabina. 

Savin  ointment.    See  Ceratum  sabina. 

Savi'na.     See  Juniperus  sabinu. 

Savory.     See  Saturtia. 

SAXIFRAGA.  (From  saxum,  a  stone, 
and  frango,  to  break.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class, 
Decandria-     Order,  Digynia. 

Saxi'fraga  A'r.BA.  See  Saxifraga  gra- 
nulnta. 
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Saxi'fraga    a'.nglica.      See    J'euceda- 
tium. 

Saxi'fraga  crassifo'lia.  The  root  of 
this  species  of  saxifrage  is  extolled  by  pro- 
fessor Pallas  as  an  antiseptic. 

Saxi'fraga  granutla'ta.  The  system- 
atic name  of  the  white  saxifrage.  Saxifraga 
alba.  Called,  by  Oribasius,  Besto.  Sani- 
cula  sedum.  White  saxifrage.  Linnaeus 
describes  the  taste  of  this  plant  to  be  acrid 
and  pungent,  which  we  have  not  been  able 
to  discover :  neither  the  tubercles  of  the 
root  nor  the  leaves  manifest  to  the  organs 
of  taste  any  quality  likely  to  be  of  medi- 
cinal use,  and  therefore,  though  this  species 
of  saxifrage  has  been  long  employed  as  a 
popular  remedy  in  nephritic  and  gravelly 
disorders,  yet  we  do  not  find,  either  from 
its  sensible  qualities,  or  from  any  pub- 
lished instances  of  its  efficacy,  that  it  de- 
serves a  place  in  the  Materia  Medica.  The 
superstitious  doctrine  of  signatures  sug- 
gested the  use  of  the  root,  which  is  a  good 
example  of  what  Linnsus  has  termed  radix 
granulata.  The  bulbs,  or  tubercles,  of  such 
roots  answer  an  important  purpose  in  vege- 
tation, by  supplying  the  plants  with  nourish- 
ment and  moisture,  and  thereby  enabling 
them  to  resist  the  effects  of  that  drought  to 
which  the  dry  soils  they  inhabit  peculiarly 
expose  them. 

Saxi'fraga  ru'bra.  See  Spiraea filipen- 
dula. 

Saxi'fraga  vulgaris.  See  Peuctdonum 
silaus. 

Saxifrage,  burnet.  See  Pimpinella  saxi- 
fraga. 

Saxifrage,  English.  See  Peucedanum  si- 
laus. 

Saxifrage,  meadow.  See  Peucedanum  si- 
laus. 

Saxifrage,  while.  See  Saxifraga  granu- 
lata. 

Scab.  A  hard  substance  covering  super- 
ficial ulcerations,  and  formed  by  a  concre- 
tion of  the  fluid  discharged  from  them. 

SCA'BIES.     See  Psora. 

SCABIO'SA.  (From  scaber.  rough;  so 
called  from  its  rough  hairy  surface.) 

J.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Tetrandria.  Or- 
der, Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  com- 
mon scabious. 

Scabio'sa  arve'nsis.  The  systematic 
name  of  (he  common  field  scabious.  This 
herb,  (Scabiosa,  corollis  quadrifidis  radianti- 
bus;  foliispinnatijidis,  incisis  ;  caule  hhpido, 
of  Linnaeus,)  and  its  flowers  are  sometimes 
used  medicinally.  The  whole  plant  possess- 
es a  bitter  and  subadstringent  taste,  and  was 
formerly  much  employed  in  the  cure  of 
some  leprous  affections  and  diseases  of  the 
lungs. 

Scabio'sa  succi'sa.-  The  systematic 
name  of  the  devil's  bit  scabious. 


SCA  LA  TYMPA'NI.     The  superior  sfli, 
ral  cavity  of  the  cochlea. 

SCA'LA  VESTI'BULI.    The  inferior  spi- 
ral cavity  of  the  cochlea. 

Scald  head.  See  Tinea  capitis. 
Scale.  Squama.  A  lamina  of  morbid 
culicle,hard,  thickened,whit'i9h,and  opaque 
of  a  very  small  size  and  irregular,  often  in- 
creasing into  layers,  denominated  crusts. 
Both  scales  and  crusts  repeatedly  fall  off 
and  are  produced  in  a  short  time. 

SCALE'NUS.  (Scalenus,  sc.  Musculus; 
from  o-xax»voc,  irregular  or  unequal.)  Ana- 
tomical writers  have  differed  greatly  in 
their  descriptions  of  this  muscle,  which  is 
situated  at  the  side  of  the  neck,  between  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  cervical  verte- 
bra? and  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax.  The 
ancients,  who  gave  it  its  name  from  its  re- 
semblance to  an  irregular  triangle,  consider- 
ed it  as  one  muscle.  Vesalius  and  Winslow 
divide  it  into  two,  Fallopius  and  Cow- 
per  into  three,  Douglas  into  four,  and 
Albinus  into  five  portions,  which  they  de- 
scribe as  distinct  muscles.  Without  devia- 
ting in  the  least  from  anatomical  accuracy, 
it  may  be  considered  as  one  muscle  divided 
into  three  portions.  The  anterior  portion 
arises  commonly  from  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  six  inferior  vertebrae  of  the 
neck,  by  as  many  short  tendons,  and  de- 
scending obliquely  outwards,.is  inserted  ten- 
dinous and  fleshy,  into  the  upper  side  of  the 
first  rib,  near  its  cartilage.  The  axillary  ar- 
tery passes  through  this  portion,  and  some- 
times divides  it  into  two  slips,  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  above  its  insertion.  The  middle 
portion  arises  by  distinct  tendons,  from  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  four  last  verte- 
bra^ of  the  neck,  and  descending  obliquely 
outwards  and  a  little  backwards,  is  inserted 
tendinous  into  the  outer  and  upper  part  of 
the  first  rib,  from  its  root  within  the  distance 
of  an  inch  from  its  cartilage.  The  space 
between  this  and  the  anterior  portion,  af- 
fords a  passage  to  the  nerves  going  to  the 
upper  extremities.  It  is  in  part  covered  by 
the  third  or  posterior  portion,  which  is  the 
thinnest  and  longest  of  the  three.  This  ari- 
ses from  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  vertebrae  of 
the  neck,by  distinct  tendons,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  upper  edge  of  the  second  rib,  at  the 
distance  of  about  an  inch  arid  a  half  from 
its  articulation,  by  a  broad  flat  tendon.  The 
use  of  the  scalenus  is  to  move  the  neck  to 
one  side,  when  it  acts  singly,  or  to  bend  it 
forwards,  when  both  muscles  act;  and  when 
the  neck  is  fixed,  it  serves  to  elevate  the 
ribs,  and  dilate  the  chest. 

Scale'nus  pri'mus.     See  Scalenus. 

Scale'nus  secu'ndus.     See  Scalenus. 

Scai/e'nus  tk'rtius.     See  Scalenus. 

SCALPE'LLUM.     A  scalpel  or  common 
dissecting  knife.     A  raspatory. 

Sca'lprum.     A  denticular  raspatory*  dr> 
rugire,  used  in  trepanning*; 
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SCAMMO'NIUM.  (A  corruption  of  the 
Arabian  word  chnmozah.)  See  Convolvulus 
scatnmonia 

Scammony.     See  Convolvulus  scammonia. 

SCA'NDIX.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linn«ean  system.  Class,  Pen- 
tandria.    Order,   Digynia. 

Sca'ndix  cerefo'lium.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  officinal  chervil.  Cerefoliurn. 
Chterophyllum.  Chterefrliuta.  Chervil.  This 
plant, Scaudix,seminibus  nitidis,  ovato-subula- 
lis ;  vmbellis  sessilibus,  lateraHbus,  of  Lin- 
najus,  is  a  salubrious  culinary  herb.,  suffi- 
ciently grateful  both  to  the  palate  and  sto- 
mach, slightly  aromatic,  gently  aperient,  and 
diuretic. 

Sca'ndix  odo'rata.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  sweet  cicely,  which  possesses  virtues 
similar  to  the  common  chervil.  See  Scandix 
cerefoliurn. 

SCAT  HA.  (A  skiff,  or  cock-boat; 
from  <rx.xirrce,  to  make  hollow  ;  because  for- 
merly they  were  made  by  excavating  a  large 
tree.) 

1.  The  excavation  or  cavity  of  the  auri- 
cula, or  external  ear,  between  the  helix  and 
autihelix. 

2.  The  name  of  a  double-headed  roller. 
Scajiitoid.     See  Scaphoides. 
SCAPHOI'DES.      (From   <rx*p»,  a   little 

vessel,    or    boat,   and  uJos,    resemblance.) 
Boat-like.     See  Naviculare  os. 

S  C  AT  U  L  A.  (From  the  Hebrew  schi- 
pha.)  Omoplala.  Os  hoi-oplata.  Scoptula 
Epinotion.  The  shoulder-blade.  This  bone, 
which  approaches  nearly  to  a  triangular 
figure,  is  fixed,  not  unlike  a  buckler,  to  the 
upper,  posterior,  and  lateral  part  of  the  tho- 
rax, extending  from  the  first  to  about  the 
seventh  rib.  The  anterior  and  internal  sur- 
face is  irregularly  concave,  from  the  impres- 
sion, not  of  the  ribs,  as  the  generality  of 
anatomists  have  supposed,  but  of  the  sub- 
scapulars muscle.  Its  posterior  and  exter- 
nal surface  is  convex,  and  divided  into  two 
unequal  fossce  by  a  considerable  spine, which, 
rising  small  from  the  posterior  edge  of  the 
scapula,  becomes  gradually  higher  and 
broader,  as  it  approaches  the  anterior  and 
superior  angle  of  the  bone,  till  at  length  it 
terminates  in  a  broad  and  fiat  process,  at  the 
top  of  the  shoulder,  called  the  processus  acro- 
mion. On  the  anterior  edge  of  this  processus 
acromion,  we  observe  an  oblong,  concave, 
articulating  surface,  covered  with  cartilage, 
for  the  articulation  of  the  scapula  with  the 
clavicle.  At  its  lower  part,  the  acromion  is 
hollowed,  to  allow  a  passage  to  the  supra 
and  infra  spinati  muscles.  The  ridge  of  the 
spine  affords  two  rough,  flat  surfaces,  for  the 
insertion  of  the  trapezius  and  deltoid  mus- 
cles. Of  the  two  fossae  into  which  the  ex- 
ternal surface  of  the  bone  is  divided  by  the 
spine,  the  superior  one,which  is  the  smallest, 
serves  to  lodge  the  supra  spinatus  muscle  ; 
and  the  inferior  fossa,  which  is  much  larger 
than  the  other,  gives  orizin  to  the  infra  spi- 


natus. The  triangular  shape  of  the  scapula 
leads  us  to  consider  its  angles  and  its  sides. 
The  upper  posterior  angle  is  neither  so  thick, 
nor  has  so  rough  a  surface  as  the  inferior 
one  ;  but  the  most  remarkable  of  the  three 
angles  of  this  bone  is  the  anterior  one,  which 
is  of  great  thickness,  and  formed  into  a  gle- 
noid cavity  of  an  oval  shape,  the  greatest 
diameter  of  which  is  from  below  upwards. 
This  cavity,  in  the  recent  subject,  is  fur- 
nished with  cartilage,  and  receives  the  head 
ol  the  os  humeri.  The  cartilaginous  crust, 
which  surrounds  its  brims,  makes  it  appear 
deeper  in  the  fresh  subject  than  in  the  skele- 
ton. A  little  beyond  this  glenoid  cavity,  the 
bone  becomes  narrower,  so  as  to  give  the 
appearance  of  a  neck  ;  and  above  this  rises 
a  considerable  process,  which,  from  being 
thick  at  its  origin,  becomes  thinner,  and,  in 
some  degree,  flattened  at  its  extremity. 
This  process  projects  considerably,  and  is 
curved  downwards.  From  its  supposed  re- 
semblance to  the  beak  of  a  bird,  it  is  called 
the  coracoid  process.  From  the  whole  ex- 
ternal side  of  this  proce-s,  a  strong  and  broad 
ligament  is  stretched  to  the  processus  acro- 
mion, becoming  narrower  as  it  approaches 
the  latter  process,  so  as  to  be  of  a  somewhat 
triangular  shape.  This  ligament,  and  the 
two  processes  with  which  it  is  connected, 
are  evidently  intended  for  the  protection  of 
the  joint,  and  to  prevent  a  luxation  of  the 
os  humeri  upwards.  Of  the  three  sides  of 
the  scapula,  the  posterioi  one,  which  is  the 
longest,  is  called  the  basis.  This  side  is 
turned  towards  the  vertebrae.  Its  other  two 
sides  are  called  costeE.  The  superior  costaj 
which  is  the  upper  and  shortest  side,  is 
likewise  thinner  than  the  other  two,  having 
a  sharp  edge.  It  is  nearly  horizontal,  and 
parallel  with  the  second  rib  ;  and  is  inter- 
rupted near  the  basis  of  the  coracoid  process, 
by  a  semicircular  niche,  which  is  closed  by 
a  ligament  that  extends  from  one  end  of  it 
to  the  other,  and  affords  a  passage  to  vessels 
and  nerves.  Besides  this  passage,  there  are 
other  niches  in  the  scapula  for  the  trans- 
mission of  vessels ;  viz.  one  between  the 
coracoid  process  and  the  head  of  the  bone, 
and  another  between  its  neck  and  the  pro- 
cessus acromion.  The  third  side  of  the 
scapula,  or  the  inferior  costa,  as  it  is  called, 
is  of  considerable  thickness,  and  extends 
obliquely  from  the  neck  of  the  hone  to  its 
inferior  angle,  reaching  from  about  the  third 
to  the  eighth  rib.  The  scapula  has  but  very 
little  cellular  substance,  and  is  of  unequal 
thickness,  being  very  thin  at  its  middle  part, 
where  it  is  covered  by  a  very  great  number 
of  muscles,  and  having  its  neck,  the  acro- 
mion, and  coracoid  process,  of  considerable 
strength.  In  the  fcetus,  the  basis  and  neck 
of  the  scapula,  together  with  its  glenoid  ca- 
vity, acromion,  coracoid  process,  and  the 
ridge  of  the  spine,  are  so  many  epiphyses 
with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  bone,  to  which 
they  are   not  completely  united  till  a  consi- 
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derable  time  after  birth.  The  scapula  is  ar- 
ticulated to  the  clavicle  and  os  humeri,  to 
which  last  it  serves  as  a  fulcrum  ;  and,  by 
altering  its  position,  it  affords  a  greater 
scope  to  the  bones  of  the  arm  in  their  differ- 
ent motions.  It  likewise  affords  attachment 
to  a  great  number  of  muscles,  and  posteri- 
orly serves  as  a  defence  to  the  thorax. 

Scapula'ria.  (From  scapula,  the  shoul- 
der-bone.) A  bandage  for  the  shoulder- 
blade. 

SCAPULA'Rl/E  ARTE  Riband 
VENjE.  I  he    scapulary    arteries    and 

veins  are  branches  ot  the  subclavian  and 
axillary. 

SCARBOROUGH,  Sir  Charles,  was 
born  about  the  year  1616.  Intending  to  fol- 
low the  medical  profession,  he  went  to 
study  at  Cambridge,  and  applied  himself 
particularly  to  the  mathematics,  in  which  he 
made  great  proficiency.  During  the  civil 
wars  he  was  obliged  to  remove  to  Oxford, 
where  he  entered  under  the  celebrated  Har- 
vey, then  warden  of  LMerion  college,  v>  ho 
being  employed  in  writing  his  treatise  '  De 
Gen^ratione  Animaliuru,"  gladly  accepted 
the  assistance  ot  Mr.  Scarborough.  Upon 
taking  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  he 
settled  iu  the  metropolis,  where  he  practised 
with  great  reputation.  He  became  a  fellow 
of  the  college  of  physicians,  in  which  he  was 
much  respected  for  his  talents ;  and  being 
appointed  to  introduce  the  Marquis  of  Dor- 
chester, who  was  admitted  into  that  body  in 
1658,  he  made  an  elegant  Latin  speech  on 
that  occasion.  In  the  mean  time  he  began 
to  deliver  anatomical  lectures  at  Surgeons' 
Hall,  which  were  highly  approved,  and  con- 
tinued for  sixteen  or  seventeen  years.  In 
1669  the  order  of  knighthood  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  Charles  11.,  who  also  appointed 
him  his  chief  physician  ;  and  he-enjoyed  the 
same  office  under  the  two  succeeding  mo- 
narchs.  He  was  likewise  made  physician 
to  the  Tower  of  London,  which  appointment 
he  retained  till  his  death,  about  the  year 
1702.  Ihe  works  left  by  him  were  chiefly 
mathematical. 

SCARBOROUGH  WATER.  A  ferrugi- 
nous spring  at  Scarborough,  in  York- 
shire. There  are  two  species  of  chalybeate 
water  found  in  this  spot,  and  they  differ 
considerably  in  their  composition,  though 
they  rise  nearly  contiguous  to  each  other. 
The  one  is  a  simple  carbonated  chalybeate, 
similar  to  the  Tunbridge  water ;  the  other, 
which  is  better  known  and  more  frequented, 
and  more  particularly  distinguished  as  Scar- 
borough water,  has,  in  conjunction  with  the 
iron,  a  considerable  admixture  of  a  purging 
salt,  which  adds  much  to  its  value.  The 
dise'ases  in  which  it  is  ordered  are  similar 
to  those  in  which  Cheltenham  water  is  pre- 
scribed, only  it  i3  necessary  to  increase  the 
purgative  effect  of  this  water  by  adding  simi- 
lar "alts.     It  is,  therefore,   chiefly  as  an 


alterative  that  this  water  can  be  employed 
in  its  natural  state. 

Scarborough  has  an  advantage  belonging 
to  its  situation  which  Cheltenham  does  not 
possess,  that  of  affording  an  opportunity  for 
sea-bathing,  the  use  of  which  will,  in  many 
cases,  much  assist  in  the  plan  of  cure  for 
many  of  the  disorders  for  which  the  mineral 
water  is  resorted  to 

Scarf-skin.     See  Cuticlt  and  Skin. 

SC  \RIFICATlON.  (Scarijiratio,  from 
scanjico,  to  scarify.)  A  superficial  incision 
made  with  a  lancet,  or  a  chirur^ical  in- 
strument called  a  scarificator,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  away  blood,  or  letting  out 
fluids,  iic 

Scari'ola.     See  Lactuca  scariola. 

Scari'ola  gallo'rum.  The  lactuca  sca- 
riola is  sometimes  so  termed.  See  Lactuca 
scariola. 

aCARL  \  T  I'N  A.  (From  scarlatto,  a 
deep  red.  Hal.)  i  he  scarlet  (ever,  a  genus 
of  disease  in  the  Class,  Pyrexia,  and  Order, 
Exanthemata,  of  Cullen  ;  characterized  by 
contagious  synocha  ;  the  fourth  day  the  face 
swells;  a  scarlet  eruption  appears  on  the 
skin  in  patches;  which  after  three  or  four 
days,  ends  in  the  desquamation  of  the 
cuticle,  and  is  often  succeeded  by  anasarca. 
Ii  has  two  species:  1.  Scarlatina  simplex, 
the  mild.  2-  Scarlatina  cynanchica,  or 
anginosa,  with  ulcerated  sore  throat.  Dr. 
Willari  has  added  to  these  a  third,  called 
maligna,  agreeing  with  the  cynauche  malig- 
na, of  Cullen. 

Some  have  asserted  that  scarlatina  never 
attacks  the  same  person  a  second  time ; 
more  extensive  observation  has  confuted 
this  opinion. 

Scarlatina  attacks  persons  of  all  ages,  but 
children  and  young  persons  ar"  most  subject 
to  it,  and  it  appears  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year  ;  but  it  is  more  frequently  met  with  to- 
wards the  end  of  autumn,  or  beginning  of 
winter,  than  at  any  other  periods,  at  which 
time  it  very  often  becomes  a  prevalent  epi- 
demic. It  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  a  very  con- 
tagious disease. 

The  one  to  which  it  bears  the  greatest  re- 
semblance is  the  measles  ;  but  from  this  it 
is  readily  to  be  distinguished  by  the  absence 
of  tiie  cough,  watery  eye,  running  at  the 
nose,  and  sneezing,  which  are  the  predomi- 
nant symptoms  in  the  early  stage  of  the 
measles,  but  which  do  not  usually  attend 
on  the  scarlatina,  or  at  least  in  any  high 
degree. 

It  begins,  like  other  fevers,  with  languor, 
lassitude,  confusion  of  ideas,  chills,  and  shi- 
veriugs,  alternated  by  fits  of  heat.  Ihe 
thirst  is  considerable  the  skin  dry,  and  the 
patient  is  often  incommoded  with  anxiety, 
nausea,  and  vomiting. 

About  the  third  day,  the  scarlet  efflores- 
cence appears  on  the  skin,  which  seldom 
produces  howeveranyremi*sion  of  the  fever. 
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On  the  departure  of  the  efflorescence,which 
usually  continues  out  only  lor  three  or  four 
days,  a  gentle  sweat  comes  on,  the  fever 
subsides,  the  cuticle  or  scarf-skin  then  falls 
off  in  small  scales,  and  the  patient  gradually 
regains  bis  former  strength  and  health. 

On  the  disappearance  of  the  efflorescence 
in  scarlatina,  il  is,  however,  no  uncommon 
occurrence  for  an  anasarcous  swelling  to 
affect  the  whole  body,  but  this  is  usually  of 
a  very  short  continuance. 

Scarlatina  anginosa,  in  several  instances, 
approaches  very  near  to  the  malignant  form, 
the  patient  is  seized  not  only  with  a  cold- 
ness and  shivering,  but  likewise  with  great 
languor,  debility,  and  sickness,  succeeded 
by  heat,  nausea,  vomiting  of  bilious  matter, 
soreness  of  the  throat,  inflammation,  and 
ulceration  in  the  tonsils,  £tc.  a  frequent  and 
laborious  breathing,  and  a  quick  and  small 
depressed  pulse  When  the  efflorescence 
appears,  which  is  usually  on  the  third  day, 
it  brings  no  relief,  on  the  contrary,  the 
symptoms  are  much  aggravated,  and  fresh 
ones  arise. 

In  the  progress  of  the  disease,  one  uni 
versal  redness  unattended  how  ever  by  any 
pustular  eruption,  pervades  the  face,  body, 
and  limbs,  which  parts  appear  somewhat 
swollen.  The  eyes  and  nostrils  partake 
likewise,  more  or  less,  of  the  redness,  and 
in  proportion  as  the  former  have  an  inflamed 
appearance,  so  does  the  tendency  to  deli- 
rium prevail. 

On  the  first  attack,  the  fauces  are  often 
much  inflamed,  but  this  is  usually  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  grayish  sloughs,  which  give  the 
parts  a  speckled  appearance,  and  render  the 
breath  more  or  less  foetid.  The  patient 
is  often  cut  off  in  a  few  days  :  and  even  if 
he  recovers,  it  will  be  by  slow  degrees,  drop- 
sical swellings,  or  tumours  of  the  parotid, 
and  other  glands,  slowly  suppurating,  being 
very  apt  to  follow.  In  the  malignant  form 
of  the  disease  the  symptoms  at  first  are 
pretty  much  the  same";  but  some  of  the  fol- 
lowing peculiarities  are  afterward  observa- 
ble. The  pulse  is  small,  indistinct,  and 
irregular;  the  tongue,  teeth,  and  lips, 
covered  with  a  brown  or  black  incrustation; 
a  dull  redness  of  the  eyes,  with  a  dark-red 
flushing  of  the  cheeks,  deafness,  delirium  ol- 
eoma :  the  breath  is  extremely  foetid  ;  the 
respiration  rattling  and  laborious,  partly 
from  viscid  phlegm  clogging  the  fauces;  the 
deglutition  is  constricted  and  painful ;  and 
there  is  a  fulness  and  livid  colour  of  the 
neck,  with  retraction  of  the  head.  Ulcer- 
ations are  observed  on  the  tonsils  and  ad- 
joining parts,  covered  with  dark  sloughs, 
and  surrounded  by  a  livid  base  .  and  the 
tongue  is  often  so  tender  as  to  be  excoriated 
by  the  slightest  touch.  An  acrid  discharge 
flows  from  the  nostrils,  causing  soreness,  or 
chaps,  nay  .even  blisters,  about  the  nose  and 
bps;  the  fluid  discharged  being  at  first  thin, 
'"it  afterward  thick  and  yellowish.  Therash 


is  usually  faint,  except  in  a  few  irregular 
patches  ;  and  it  presently  changes  to  a  dark, 
or  livid  red  colour  :  it  appears  late,  is  very 
uncertain  in  its  duration,  and  often  inter- 
mixed with  petechia; :  il  sometimes  disap- 
pears suddenly  a  few  hours  after  it  is  formed, 
and  comes  out  again  at  the  expiration  of  two 
or  three  days.  In  an  advanced  stage  of  the 
disease,  where  petechias,  and  other  symp- 
toms characteristic  of  putrescency  are  pre- 
sent, hemorrhages  frequently  break  forth 
from  the  nose,  mouth,  and  other  parts. 

When  scarlatina  is  to  terminate  in  health., 
the  fiery  redness  abates  gradually,  and  is 
succeeded  by  a  brown  colour,  the  skin  be- 
comes rough,  and  peels  off  in  small  scales, 
the  tumefaction  subsides,  and  health  is  gra- 
dually restored.  On  the  contrary,  when  it 
is  to  terminate  fatally,  the  febrile  symptoms 
run  very  high  from  the  first  of  its  attack,  the 
skin  is  intensely  hot  and  dry,  the  pulse  is 
very  frequent,  but  small,  great  thirst  prevails, 
the  breath  is  very  foetid,  the  efflorescence 
makes  its  appearance  on  the  second  day,  or 
sooner,  and  about  the  third  or  fourth  is 
probably  interspersed  with  large  livid  spots, 
and  a  high  degree  of  delirium  ensuing,  or 
haemorrhages  breaking  out,  the  patient  is 
cut  off  about  the  sixth  or  eighth  day.  In 
some  cases  a  severe  purging  arises,  which 
never  fails  to  prove  fatal.  Some  again, 
where  the  symptoms  do  not  run  so  high, 
instead  of  recovering,  as  is  usual,  about  the 
time  the  skin  begins  to  regain  its  natural 
colour,  become  dropsical,  fall  into  a  kind  of 
lingering  way,  and  are  carried  off  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks. 

Scarlatina  in  its  inflammatory  form  is  not 
usually  attended  with  danger,  although  a 
considerable  degree  of  delirium  sometimes 
prevails  for  a  day  or  two  ;  but  when  it  par- 
takes much  of  the  malignant  character,  or 
degenerates  into  typhus  putrida,  w  hich  it  is 
apt  to  do,  it  often  proves  fatal.  On  dissec- 
tion of  those  who  die  of  lbs  disease,  the 
fauces  are  inflamed,  suppurated,  and  gan- 
grenous ;  and  the  trachea  and  larynx  are 
likewise  in  a  slate  of  inflammation,  andlined 
with  a  viscid  foetid  matter.  In  many  in- 
stances, the  inflammatory  affection  extends 
to  the  lungs  themselves.  Large  swellings 
of  the  lymphatic  glands  about  the  neck, 
occasioned  by  an  absorption  of  the  acrid 
matter  poured  out  into  the  fauces,  are  now 
and  then  to  be  found.  The  same  morbid 
appearances  which  are  to  be  met  with  in 
putrid  fever,  present  themselves  in  other 
parts  of  the  body. 

The  plan  to  be  pursued  will  differ  accord 
ing  to  the  form  of  the  disease.  In  the  scar- 
latina simplex  little  is  required,  except  deal- 
ing the  bowels,  and  observing  the  antiphlo- 
gistic regimen.  But  where  the  throat  is 
affected,  and  the  fever  runs  higher,  more 
active  means  become  necessary,  varying 
according  to  the  type  of  this,  whether  syno° 
chal,  or  typhoid.    In  general  we  may  begin 
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by  exhibiting  a  nauseating  emetic,  which  be- 
sides its  effects  on  the  fever,  may  be  useful 
in  checking  inflammation  of  the  throat ;  and 
occasionally  the  repetition  of  such  a  remedy 
after  a  time,  may  answer  a  good  purpose: 
but  commonly  it  will  be  better  to  follow  up 
the  firsl  by  some  cathartic  remedy  of  suffi- 
cient activity.  Then,  so  long  as  the  strength 
will  allow,  we  may  endeavour  to  moderate 
the  fever  by  mercurial  and  antimonial  pre- 
parations, or  other  medicines  promoting  the 
several  secretions,  by  steadily  pursuing  the 
antiphlogistic  regimen,  and  occasionally  ap- 
plying cold  water  to  the  skin,  when  this  is 
very  hot  and  dry.  Sometimes  severe  in- 
flammation in  the  throat  at  an  early  period 
may  render  it  advisable  to  apply  a  few 
leeches  externally,  or  blisters  behind  the 
ears  :  and  gargles  of  nitrate  of  potash,  the 
mineral  acids,  he.  should  be  used  from  time 
to  time.  But  where  the  disorder  exhibits 
the  typhoid  character,  with  ulcers  in  the 
throat,  tending  perhaps  to  gangrene,  it  is 
necessary  to  support  the  system  by  a  nutri- 
tious diet,  with  a  moderate  quantity  of  wine, 
and  tonic  or  stimulant  medicines,  as  the 
cinchona,  caluraba,  ammonia, capsicum, &c. 
the  acids  will  also  be  very  proper  from  their 
antiseptic,  as  well  as  tonic  power;  and 
stimulant  antiseptic  gargles  should  be  fre- 
quently employed,  as  the  mineral  acids  suf- 
ficiently diluted  with  the  addition  of  tincture 
of  myrrh,  or  these  mixed  with  decoction  of 
bark,  Sic  Besides  the  general  measures, 
thus  varied  according  to  the  characterof  the 
disease,  particular  alarming  symptoms  may 
require  to  be  palliated  ;  as  vomiting,  by  the 
effervescing  draught,  and  occasionally  a 
blister  to  the  stomach,  if  there  be  tender- 
ness on  pressure  ;  diarrhoea  by  small  doses 
of  opium,  &.c.  The  management  of  these, 
however,  as  well  as  of  the  dropsical  swell- 
ings, aud  other  sequels  of  the  disease,  will 
be  understood  from  what  is  said  under  those 
heads  respectively. 

Scarlati'na  angino'sa.     See  Scarlatina. 

Scarlati'na  cyna'nchica.  See  Scarla- 
tina. 

Scarlati'na  si'mplex.     See  Scarlatina. 

Scarht  fever.     See  Scarlatina. 

Scelelon.     See  Skeleton. 

Sceloty'rbe.  (From  tr«\sc,  the  leg,  and 
Typ£»,  riot,  intemperance.)  A  debility  of 
the  legs  from  scurvy  or  an  intemperate  way 
of  life. 

SCHEROMA.  A  dryness  of  the  eye 
from  the  want  of  the  lachrymal  fluid.  The 
effects  of  this  lachrymal  fluid  being  defi- 
cient are,  the  eyes  become  dry,  and  in  their 
motions  produce  a  sensation  as  though  sand, 
or  some  gritty  substances,  were  between  the 
eye  and  the  eyelid  ;  the  vision  is  obscured, 
the  globe  of  the  eye  appears  foulish  and  dull, 
which  is  a  bad  omen  in  acute  diseases.  The 
species  are,  \,Sclieroir.a febrile,  or  a  dryness 
of  the  eyes,  which  is  observed  in  fevers  com- 
Plimted  with  a  phlogistic  density  of  the 
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humours,  2.  Schtroma  exhauslorum,  which 
happens  after  great  evacuations,  and  in  per- 
sons dying.  3.  Scheroma  inflammalorum, 
which  is  a  symptom  of  the  ophthalmiasicca- 
4.  Scheroma  ilinerantium,  or  the  dryness  of 
the  eyes,  which  happens  in  sandy  places  to 
travellers,  as  in  hot  Syria,  or  from  dry  winds, 
which  dry  up  the  humidity  necessary  for 
the  motion  of  the  eyes. 

Schidace'don.  (From  <r^*Tct|,  a  splinter.) 
A  longitudinal  fracture  of  the  bone. 

Schinelje'um.  (From  o-jpvot,  mastich, 
and  exsusp,  oil.)     Oil  of  mastich. 

SCHNEIDER,  Conrad  Victor,  was 
born  at  Bitterfeld  in  Misnia.  He  filled  the 
offices  of  professor  of  anatomy,  botany,  and 
medicine,  at  Wittemberg,  with  great  repu- 
tation ;  and  was  father  of  the  faculty  when 
he  died  in  1680.  He  wrote  many  treatises; 
tboae  on  anatomical  subjects  relating  chiefly 
to  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  and  to  the 
pituitary  membrane  of  the  nostrils,  to  which 
his  name  is  still  attached.  He  refuted  an 
ancient  error,  that  the  mucus  in  catarrh 
distilled  through  the  cribriform  bone  from 
the  brain,  showing  that  it  was  secreted  by 
the  pituitary  membrane.  In  other  respects 
his  writings,  except  in  anatomy,  are  diffuse 
and  obscure,  and  full  of  ancient  hypotheti- 
cal doctrines. 

SCHNEIDER'S  MEMBRANE.  The 
very  vascular  pituitary  membrane  of  the 
nose,  called  Schneideriau,  from  its  disco- 
verer. 

Schosna'nthus.  (From  tr^ono;,  a  rush, 
and  avSof,  a  flower.)  Sweet  rush,  or  camel's 
hay.     See  Jlndropogon  scficenanthus. 

Schosnolagu'rus  (From  o-^onw,  a  rush, 
kAyas,  a  hare,  and  ovpx,  a  tail;  so  called  from 
its  resemblance  to  a  hare's-tail.)  Hare's- 
tail.     Cotton-grass. 

SCUTIC  ARTERY,  jirleria  sciatica. 
Ischiatic  artery  A  branch  of  the  internal 
iliac. 

SCIATIC  NERVE.  Mrvus  scialicus. 
Ischiatic  nerve.  A  branch  of  a  nerve  of  the 
lower  extremity,  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
lumbar  and  sacral  nerves.  It  is  divided 
near  the  popliteal  cavity  into  the  tibial  and 
peroneal,  which  are  distributed  to  the  leg 
and  foot. 

SCIATIC  NOTCH.  Ischiatic  notch.  See 
Innominatum  ». 

SCIATIC  VEIN.  Vena  sciatica.  Tbe 
vein  which  accompanies  the  sciatic  artery 
in  the  thigh. 

SCIATICA.  Isrhias.  A  rheumatic  af- 
fection of  the  hip-joint. 

Sciatica  cresses.  The  iberis  or  carda- 
manlica,  raised  in  gardens  for  culinary  pur- 
poses. 

S  C  I'L  L  A.  (From  <rx.*\m,  to  dry  ;  so 
called  from  its  property  of  drying  up  hu- 
mours.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system-  Class,  Hexandria.  Order 
Monogynia. 
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2.  The  pliarmacoptrial  name  of  the  me- 
dicinal squill.    See  iSdlla  marilima. 

Sci'llv  exsicca'ta.     Dried  squill. 

Sci'lla  hispa'nica.  The  Spanish  squill. 

Sci'llv  mari'tima.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  officinal  squill.  OrniUwgalvm 
marUimum.  Squilla.  Hcilla  marilima,  nu- 
diflora,  bracleis,  refraciis,  of  Linnaeus.  A 
native  of  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Syria,  growing 
on  the  sea-coast.  The  red-rooted  variety 
has  been  supposed  to  be  more  efficacious 
than  the  white,  and  is  therefore  still  prefer- 
red for  medicinal  use.  The  root  of  the  squill, 
which  appears  to  have  been  known  as 
a  medicine  in  the  early  ages  of  Greece, 
and  has  so  well  maintained  its  character 
ever  since  as  to  be  deservedly  in  great 
estimation,  and  of  very  frequent  use  at 
this  time,  seems  to  manifest  a  poisonous 
quality  to  several  animals.  In  proof  of 
this,  we  have  the  testimonies  of  Hillefield, 
Bergius,  Vogel,  and  others.  Its  acrimony 
is  so  great,  that  even  if  much  handled 
it  exulcerales  the  skin,  and  if  given  in 
large  doses,  and  frequently  repeated,  it 
not  only  excites  nausea,  tormina,  and  vio- 
lent vomiting,  but  it  has  been  known  to 
produce  strangury,  bloody  urine,  hyperca- 
tharsis,  cardialgia,  haemorrhoids,  convul- 
sions, with  fatal  inflammation,  and  gan- 
grene of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  But  as 
many  of  the  active  articles  of  the  Materia 
Medica,  by  injudicious  administration,  be- 
come equally  deleterious,  these  effects  of 
the  scilla  do  not  derogate  from  its  medi- 
cinal virtues;  on  the  contrary,  we  feel  our- 
selves fully  warranted,  says  Dr.  Woodville, 
in  representing  this  drug,  under  proper 
management,  and  in  certain  cases  and  con- 
stitutions, to  be  a  medicine  of  great  prac- 
tical utility,  and  real  importance  in  the 
cure  of  many  obstinate  diseases.  Its  ef- 
fects, as  stated  by  Bergius.  are  incidens, 
diuretica,  einetica,  subpurgans,  hydragoga, 
expectorans,  emmenagoga.  In  dropsical 
cases  it  has  long  been  esteemed  the  most 
certain  and  effectual  diuretic  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  ;  and  in  asthmatic 
affections,  or  dyspnoea,  occasioned  by  the 
lodgment  of  tenacious  phlegm,  it  lias 
been  the  expectorant  usually  employed. 
The  squill,  especially  in  large  doses,  is 
apt  to  stimulate  the  stomach,  and  to  prove 
emetic;  and  it  sometimes  acts  on  the  in- 
testines, and  becomes  purgative  ;  but  when 
these  operations  take  place,  the  medicine 
is  prevented  from  reaching  the  blood-ves- 
sels and  kidneys,  and  the  patient  is  de- 
prived of  its  diuretic  effects,  which  are  to 
be  obtained  by  giving  the  squill  in  smaller 
doses,  repeated  at  more  distant  intervals, 
or  by  the  joining  of  an  opiate  to  this  medi- 
cine, which  was  found  by  Dr.  Cullen  to 
answer  the  same  purpose.  The  doctor 
further  observes,  that  from  a  continued 
repetition  of  the  squill,  the  dose  may  be 
gradually  increased,  and  the  interval  of  it  = 
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exhibitions  shortened  ;  and  when  in  this 
way  the  dose  comes  to  be  tolerably  large, 
the  opiate  may  be  most  conveniently  em- 
ployed to  direct  the  operation  of  the  squill 
more  certainly  to  the  kidneys.  "  In  cases 
of  dropsy,  that  is,  when  there  is  an  effu 
sion  of  water  into  the  cavities,  and  there- 
fore less  water  goes  to  the  kidneys,  we 
are  of  opinion  that  neutral  salt,  accom- 
panying the  squill,  may  be  of  use  in  deter- 
mining this  fluid  more  certainly  to  the 
kidneys  ;  and  whenever  it  can  be  perceived 
that  it  takes  this  course,  we  are  persuaded 
that  it  will  be  always  useful,  and  gene- 
rally safe,  during  the  exhibition  of  the 
squills,  to  increase  the  usual  quantity  of 
drink. 

The  diuretic  effects  of  squills  have  been 
supposed  to  be  promoted  by  the  addition  ot 
some  mercurial  ;  and  the  less  purgative 
preparations  of  mercury,  in  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Cullen,  are  best  adapted  to  this  pur- 
pose ;  he  therefore  recommends  a  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate,  as  being  more  pro- 
per than  any  other,  because  most  diuretic. 
Where  the  primes  via;  abound  with  mucous 
matter,  and  the  lungs  are  oppressed  with 
viscid  phlegm,  this  medicine  is  likewise  ia 
general  estimation. 

As  an  expectorant,  the  squill  may  be 
supposed  not  only  to  attenuate  the  mucus 
in  the  follicles,  but  also  to  excite  a  more 
copious  secretion  of  it  from  the  lungs,  and 
thereby  lessen  the  congestion,  upon  which 
the  difficulty  of  respiration  very  generally 
depends.  Therefore  in  all  pulmonic  affec- 
tions, excepting  only  those  of  actual  or 
violent  inflammation,  ulcer,  and  spasm,  the 
squill  has  been  experienced  to  be  a  useful 
medicine.  The  officinal  preparations  of 
squills  are,  aconserve,  dried  squills,  a  syrup, 
and  vinegar,  an  oxymel,  and  pills.  Prac- 
titioners have  not,  however,  confined  them- 
selves to  these.  When  this  root  was  in- 
tended as  a  diuretic,  it  has  most  commonly 
been  used  in  powder,  as  being  in  this  state 
less  disposed  to  nauseate  the  stomach  ;  and 
to  the  powder  it  has  been  the  practice  to 
add  neutral  salts,  as  nitre,  or  crystals  of 
tartar,  especially  if  the  patient  complained 
of  much  thirst;  others  recommend  calo- 
mel ;  and  with  a  view  to  render  the  squills 
less  offensive  to  the  stomach,  it  has  been 
usual  to  conjoin  an  aromatic.  The  dose 
of  dried  squills  is  from  one  to  four  or  six 
grains  once  a  day,  or  half  this  quantity 
twice  a  day  ;  afterward  to  be  regulated 
according  to  its  effects.  The  dose  of  the 
other  preparations  of  this  drug,  when  fresh, 
should  be  five  times  this  weight  ;  for  this 
root  looses  in  the  process  of  drying  four- 
fifths  of  its  original  weight,  and  this  loss  is 
merely  a  watery  exhalation. 

Sci'll*  acf/tum.  Squills  macerated  with 
vinegar. 

Sci'lla:  couse'rvj  Squills  beat  up 
with  sugar. 
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-   Sci'lue  mel.    Tincture  of  squills  boiled 
with  honey. 

Sci'lue  o'xvmel.  Vinegar  of  squills 
boiled  with  boney. 

Sci'll/e  ri'tVLK.  Squill  pills,  consist- 
ing of  dried  squiils,  ginger,  soap,  and  ara- 
moniacum. 

Sci'll*  tikctv'ra.  Squills  digested  in 
spirit  of  wine. 

Scilli'tes.  (From  <r>u\\a,  the  squill.) 
A  wine  impregnated  with  squills. 

Sci'ncijs.  (From  sheque,  Heb.)  The 
slunk.  This  amphibious  animal  is  of  the 
lizard  kind,  and  caught  about  the  Nile, 
and  thence  brought  dried  into  this  country, 
remarkably  smooth  and  glossy,  as  if  var- 
nished. The  flesh  of  the  animal,  particu- 
larly of  the  belly,  has  been  said  to  be  diure- 
tic, alexipharmic,  aphrodisiac,  and  useful  in 
leprous  disorders. 

Scirrho'ma.  (From  a-Kifpcee,  to  harden.) 
Scirrkosis.    A  hard  tumour.     See  Scirrhus. 

SCl'RRHUS.  (From  t-Mffw,  to  har- 
den.) A  genus  of  disease  in  (he  Class, 
Locales,  and  Order,  Tumores,  of  Cullen  ; 
known  by  a  hard  tumour  of  a  glandular 
part,  indolent,  and  not  readily  suppurating. 
The  following  observations  of  Mr.  Pearson 
are  deserving  of  attention.  A  scirrhus, 
he  says,  is  usually  defined  to  be  a  hard,  and 
almost  insensible  tumour.coinrrtonly  situated 
in  a  glandular  part,  and  accompanied  with 
little  or  no  discolouration  of  the  surface  of 
the  skin.  This  description  agrees  with  the 
true  or  exquisite  scirrhus  ;  but  when  it  has 
proceeded  from  the  indolent  to  the  malig- 
nant state,  the  tumour  is  then  unequal  in 
its  figure,  it  becomes  painful,  the  skin  ac- 
quires a  purple  or  livid  hue,  and  the  cuta- 
neous veins  are  often  varicose.  Let  us 
now  examine  whether  this  enumeration  of 
symptoms  be  sufficiently  accurate  for  prac- 
tical purposes. 

It  is  probable,  that  any  gland  in  the 
living  body  may  be  the  seat  of  a  cancerous 
disease,  but  it  appears  more  frequently  as 
an  idiopathic  affection  in  those  glands  that 
form  the  several  secretions  than  in  the 
absorbent  glands ;  and  of  the  secreting 
organs,  those  which  separate  fluids  that  are 
to  be  employed  in  the  animal  economy, 
suffer  much  oftener  than  the  glands  which 
secrete  the  excrementitious  parts  of  the 
blood.  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
an  absorbent  gland  be  ever  the  primary  seat 
of  a  true  scirrhus.  Daily  experience  evinces, 
that  these  glands  may  suffer  contamination 
from  their  connexion  with  a  cancerous  part; 
but  under  such  circumstances,  this  morbid 
alteration  being  the  effect  of  a  disease  in 
that  neighbouring  part,  it  ought  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  secondary  or  consequent  affec- 
tion. I  never  yet  met  with  an  unequivocal 
proof  of  a  primary  scirrhus  in  an  absorb- 
ent gland;  and  if  a  larger  experience  shall 
confirm  this  observation,  and  establish  it 
as  a  general  rule    it  will  afford  T\a!rnal  as- 


sistance in  forming  the  diagnosis  of  this 
disease.  The  general  term  scirrhus  hatl, 
been  applied  with  too  little  discrimination, 
to  indurated  tumours  of  lymphatic  gla 
When  these  appendages  of  the  absorWn 
system  enlarge  in  the  early  part  of  life, 
the  disease  is  commonly  treated  as  stru- 
mous ;  but  as  a  similar  alteration  of  these 
parts  may,  and  often  does  occur  at  a  more 
advanced  period,  there  ought  to  be  some 
very  good  reasons  for  ascribing  malignity 
to  one  rather  than  the  other.  In  old  people 
the  tumour  is  indeed  often  larger,  more 
indurated,  and  less  tractable  than  in  chil- 
dren ;  but  when  the  alteration  originated 
in  the  lymphatic  glands,  it  will  veryrarelv 
be  found  to  possess  any  thing  cancerous  iii 
its  nature. 

If  every  other  morbid  alteration  in  a 
part  are  attended  with  pain  and  softness. 
then  induration  and  defective  sensibility 
might  point  out  the  presence  of  a  scirrhus 
But  this  is  so  far  from  being  the  case,  that 
even  encysted  tumours,  at  their  com- 
mencement, frequently  excite  the  sensa- 
tion of  impenetrable  hardness.  All  gland? 
are  contained  in  capsular  not  very  elastic, 
so  that  almost  every  species  of  chronic  en- 
largement of  these  bodies  must  be  hard 
hence  this  induration  is  rather  owing  to  the 
structure  of  the  part,  than  to  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  disease  ;  and  as  glands,  in 
their  healthy  state,  are  not  endowed  with 
much  sensibily,  every  disease  that  gradu- 
ally produces  induration,  will  rather  dimi- 
nish than  increase  their  perceptive  powers. 
Induration  and  insensibility  may,  therefore, 
prove  that  the  affected  part  does  not  labour 
under  an  acute  disease  ;  but  these  symp- 
toms alone  can  yield  no  certain  information 
concerning  the  true  nature  of  the  morbid 
alteration.  Those  indolent  affections  of 
the  glands  that  so  frequently  appear  after 
the  meridian  of  life,  commonly  manifest  a 
hardness  and  want  of  sensation,  not  infe- 
rior to  that  which  accompanies  a  true  scir- 
rhus; and  yet  these  tumours  will  often 
admit  of  a  cure  by  the  same  mode  of  treat- 
ment which  we  find  to  be  successful  in 
scrophula  ;  and  when  they  prove  uncon- 
querable by  the  powers  of  medicine  we 
generally  see  them  continue  stationary  and 
innocent  to  the  latest  period  of  life. 
Writers  have,  indeed  said  much  about  cer- 
tain tumours  changing  their  nature,  and  as- 
suming a  new  character;  but  I  strongly 
suspect  that  the  doctrine  of  the  mutation  of 
diseases  into  each  other,  stands  upon  a 
very  uncertain  foundation.  Improper  treat- 
ment may,  without  doubt,  exasperate  dis- 
eases, and  render  a  complaint,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  mild  and  tractable,  dangerous  or 
destructive  ;  but  to  aggravate  the  symptoms, 
and  to  change  the  form  of  the  disease,  arc 
things  that  ought  not  to  be  confounded 
I  do  not  affirm,  that  a  breast  which  has 
been  the  ceat  of    a  mammary  absces*.  w  s> 
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gland  that  has  been  affected  with  scrofula, 
iay  not  become  cancerous  ;  for  they  might 
have  suffered  from  this  disease  had  no  pre- 
vious complaint  existed  ;  but  these  morbid 
alterations  generate  no  greater  tendency  to 
cancer  than  if  the  parts  had  always  retained 
their  natural  condition.  There  is  no  neces- 
sary connexion  between  the  cancer  and  any 
other  disease,  nor  has  it  ever  been  clearly 
proved  that  one  is  convertible  into  the 
other. 

Chirurgical  writers  have  generally  enume- 
rated tumour  as  an  essential  symptom  of  the 
scirrhus  ;  and  it  is  very  true,  that  this  disease 
is  often  accompanied  with  an  increase  of 
bulk  in  the  part  affected.  From  long  and 
careful  observation,  1  am  however  induced 
to  think,  that  an  addition  to  the  quantity  of 
matter  is  rather  an  accidental  than  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  presence  of  this  pe- 
culiar affection. 

When  the  breast  is  the  seat  of  a  scirrhus, 
1he  altered  part  is  hard,  perhaps  unequal  in 
its  figure,  and  definite  ;  but  these  symptoms 
are  not  always  connected  with  an  actual  in- 
crease in  the  dimensions  of  the  breast.  On 
the  contrary,  the  true  scirrhus  is  frequently 
accompanied  with  a  contraction  and  dimi- 
nution of  bulk,  a  retraction  of  the  nipple, 
and  a  puckered  state  of  the  skin. 

The  irritation  produced  by  an  indurated 
substance  lying  in  the  breast,  will  very  often 
cause  a  determination  of  blood  to  that  organ, 
ami  a  consequent  enlargement  of  it ;  but  1 
consider  this  as  an  inflammatory  state  of  the 
surrounding  parts,  excited  by  the  sqirrhu3, 
acting  as  a  remote  cause,  and  by  no  means 
essential  to  the  original  complaint.  From 
the  evident  utility  of  topical  blood-letting 
under  these  circumstances,  a  notion  has  pre- 
vailed that  the  scirrhus  is  an  inflammatory 
disease;  but  the  strongly-marked  dissimila- 
rity of  a  phlegmon  and  an  exquisite  scirrhus, 
in  their  appearances,  progress,  and  mode  of 
termination,  obliges  me  to  dissent  from  that 
opinion.  Ihat  one  portion  of  the  breast 
nwy  be  in  a  scirrhous  state,  while  the  other 
parts  are  in  a  state  of  inflammation,  is  agree- 
able to  reason  and  experience;  but  thai  an 
inflammation,  which  is  an  acute  disease,  and 
a  scirrhus,  whose  essential  characters  are 
almost  directly  the  reverse  of  inflammation, 
shall  be  coexistent  in  the  same  part,  is  not 
a  very  intelligible  proposition.  Tumour 
and  inflammation  are  commonly  met  with 
on  a  variety  of  other  occasions,  and  in  this 
particular  instance  they  may  be  the  effects 
of  the  disease,  but  are  not  essentially  con- 
nected with  its  presence. 

An  incipient  scirrhus  is  seldom  accompa- 
nied with  a  discolouration  of  (he  skin  ;  and 
a  dusky  redness,  purple,  or  even  livid  ap- 
pearance of  the  surface,  is  commonly  seen 
when  there  is  a  malignant  scirrhus.  The 
pretence  or  absence  of  colour  can,  however, 
at  the  best,  afford  us  but  a  very  precarious 
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criterion  oi  the  true  nature  oi  the  complaint. 
When  the  disease  is  clearly  known,  an  al- 
tered state  of  the  skin  may  assist  us  in  judg- 
ing of  the  progress  it  has  made  ;  but  as  the 
skin  may  suffer  similar  variations  in  a  num- 
ber of  very  dissimilar  diseases,  it  would  be 
improper  to  found  an  opinion  upon  so  delu- 
sive a  phenomenon. 

Scla'rea.  (From  (tuxhm;,  hard :  because 
its  stalks  are  hard  and  dry,  Blanch.)  The 
garden  clary.     See  Salvia  sclarea. 

Scj.a'rea  hispa'nica.  Wild  clary,  or 
horminum  sylvestre. 

Scleri'asis.  (From  o-*x»/i«»,  to  harden.) 
Scleroma.  Sclerosis.  A  hard  tumour  or  in- 
duration. 

Sclkrophtha'i.mia.  (From  wtopii,  hard, 
and  opSaA/uot,  the  eye.)  A  protrusion  of  the, 
eyeball.  An  inflammation  of  the  eye,  at- 
tended with  hardness  of  the  parts. 

Sclerosarco'ma.  (From  <rxA»/>sc,  hard, 
and  <r*f*»iA*,  a  fleshy  tumour.)  A  hard 
fleshy  excrescence  on  the  gums. 

Sclero'sis.     See  Scltriasis. 

SCLEROTIC  COAT.  (Tunica  sclero- 
tica; from  o-KXupoft),  to  harden;  so  called 
from  its  hardness.)  Sclerolis.  The  outer- 
most coat  of  the  eye,  of  a  while  colour, 
dense,  and  tenacious.  Its  anterior  part, 
which  is  transparent,  is  termed  the  cornea 
transparent.  It  is  into  this  coat  of  the 
eye  that  the  muscles  of  the  bulb  are  in 
sertcd. 

Sclkro'tis.     See  Sclerotic  coat. 

Sclopeta'ria  aqua.  (From  sclopetum, 
a  gun  ;  so  called  from  its  supposed  virtues 
in  healing  gunshot  wounds.)  Arquebusade. 
It  is  made  of  sage,  mugwort,  and  mint,  dis- 
tilled in  wine. 

Sclopetopla'oa  (From  sclopehim,  a  gun, 
and  plaga,  a  wound)     A    gunshot  wound. 

Scolia'sis.  (From  a-Koxtoa,  to  twist.)  A, 
distortion  of  the  spine 

Scolope'kdkia.  The  spleenwort,  or  milt 
waste  is  sometimes  so  called.  See  Cete- 
rack. 

Scolope'ndiucm.  (From  cy.oho7re:S'pa,  the 
earwig;  so  called  because  its  leaves  resem- 
ble the  earwig.)     See  Asplemum. 

Scolopomacha/rii/M.  (From  a-noxuvx^, 
the  woodcock,  and  payjuta,  a  knife ;  so 
called  because  it  is  bent  a  little  at  the 
end  like  a  woodcock's  bill.)  An  incision- 
knife. 

Sco'i.ymus.  (From  rxixoc,  a  thrirn ;  so 
named  from  its  prickly  leaves.)  The  arti- 
choke is  sometimes  so  called.  See  Ci- 
nara. 

Sco'pa  rb'gia.  The  butcher's  broom, 
or  knee-holly,  was  formerly  so  termed.  See 
Ruxcus. 

Scorku'tia.  (From  scorbutus,  the  scur- 
vy.)    Medicines  ior  the  scurvy. 

SCORBU'TUS.  (From  scliorboet, 
Germ.)  Gingibrachivm,  because  the  gums 
and   arms,    and  gingipedium,    because  the 
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gums  and  legs,  are  affected  bv  it.  The 
scurvy.  A  genus  of  disease  in' the  Class, 
Cuthtxim,  and  Order,  Impetigines,  of  Cul- 
len  ;  characterized  by  extreme  debility  ; 
complexion  pale  and  bloated  ;  spongy 
gums  ;  livid  spots  on  the  skin  ;  breath  of- 
fensive ;  (edematous  swellings  in  the  legs ; 
haemorrhages  ;  foul  ulcers ;  fetid  urine  : 
and  extremely  offensive  stools.  The  scurvy 
is  a  disease  of"  a  putrid  nature,  much  more 
prevalent  in  cold  climates  than  in  warm 
ones,  and  which  chiefly  affects  sailors,  and 
such  as  are  shut  up  in  besieged  places, 
owing,  as  is  supposed,  to  their  being  depri- 
ved of  fresh  provision,  and  a  due  quantity  of 
acescent  food,  assisted  by  the  prevalence  of 
cold  and  moisture,  and  by  such  other  causes 
as  depress  the  nervous  energy,  as  indolence, 
confinement,  want  of  exercise,  neglect  of 
cleanliness,  much  labour  and  fatigue,  sad- 
ness, despondency,  &c.  Tbsse  several  de- 
bilitating causes,  with  the  concurrence  of  a 
diet  consisting  principally  of  salted  or  pu- 
trescent food,  will  be  sure  to  produce  this 
disease.  It  seems,  however,  to  depend  more 
on  a  defect  of  nourishment,  than  on  a 
vitiated  state  ;  and  the  reason  that  salted 
provisions  are  so  productive  of  the  scurvy, 
is,  most  probably,  because  they  are  drained 
of  their  nutritious  juices,  which  are'extract- 
ed  and  run  off  in  brine.  As  the  disease  is 
apt  to  become  pretty  general  among  the 
crew  of  a  ship  when  it  has  once  made  its  ap- 
pearance, it  has  been  supposed  by  many  to 
be  of  a  contagious  nature,  but  the  conjec- 
ture seems  by  no  means  well  founded. 

A  preternatural  saline  state  of  the  blood 
has  been  assigned  as  its  proximate  cause. 
It  has  been  contended  by  some  physicians, 
that  the  primary  morbid  affection  in  this 
disease  is  a  debilitated  state  of  the  solids, 
arising  principally  from  the  want  of  ali- 
ment. 

The  scurvy  comes  on  gradually,  with 
heaviness,  weariness,  and  unwillingness  to 
move  about,  together  with  dejection  of 
spirits,  considerable  loss  of  strength,  and 
debility.  As  it  advances  in  its  progress, 
the  countenance  becomes  sallow  and  bloat- 
ed, respiration  is  hurried  on  the  least  mo- 
tion, the  teeth  become  loose,  the  gums 
are  spongy,  the  breath  is  very  offensive, 
livid  spots  appear  on  different  parts  of  the 
body,  old  wounds  which  have  been  long 
healed  up  break  out  afresh,  severe  wander- 
ing pains  are  felt,  particularly  by  night,  the 
skin  is  dry,  the  urin?  small  in  quantity, 
turning  blue  vegetable  infusions  or  a  green 
colour;  and  the  pulse  is  small,  frequent, 
and,  towards  the  Inst,  intermitting;  but  the 
intellects  are,  for  the  most  part,  clear,  and 
distinct. 

By  an  aggravation  of  the  symptoms,  the 
disease,  in  its  last  stage,  exhibits  a  most 
wretched  appearance.  The  joints  become 
swelled  and  stiff,  the  tendons  of  the  legs 


are  rigid  and  contracted,  general  emacia- 
tion ensues,  haemorrhages  break  forth  from 
different  parts,  foetid  evacuations  are  dis- 
charged by  stool,  and  a  diarrhoea  or  dysen- 
tery arises,  which  soon  terminates  the  tragic 
scene. 

Scurvy,  as  usually  met  with  on  shore,  or 
where  the  person  has  not  been  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  the  remote  causes  before 
enumerated,  is  unattended  by  any  violent 
symptoms,  as  slight  blotches,  with  scaly 
eruptions  on  different  parts  of  the  body,  and 
a  sponginess  of  the  gums,  are  the  chief  ones 
to  be  observed. 

In  forming  our  judgment  as  to  the  event 
of  the  disease,  we  are  to  be  directed  by  the 
violence  of  the  symptoms,  by  the  situation 
of  the  patient  with  respect  to  a  vegetable 
diet,  or  other  proper  substitutes,  by  his 
former  state  of  health,  and  by  his  constitu- 
tion not  having  been  impaired  by  previous 
diseases. 

Dissections  of  scurvy  have  always  disco- 
vered the  blood  to  be  in  a  very  dissolved 
stale.  The  thorax  usually  contains  more 
or  less  of  a  watery  fluid,  which,  in  many 
cases,  possesses  so  high  a  degree  of  acri- 
mony, as  to  excoriate  the  bands  by  coming 
in  contact  with  it;  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men contains  the  same  kind  of  fluid ;  the 
lungs  are  black  and  putrid ;  and  the  heart 
itself  has  been  found  in  a  similar  state,  with 
its  cavity  filled  with  a  corrupted  fluid.  In 
many  instances,  the  epiphyses  have  been 
found  divided  from  the  bones,  the  carti- 
lages separated  ^from  the  ribs,  and  several 
of  the  bones  themselves  dissolved  by  caries. 
The  brain  seldom  shows  any  marks  of  dis- 
ease. 

In  the  cure,  as  well  as  the  prevention  of 
scurvy,  much  more  is  to  be  done  by  regi- 
men, than  by  medicines,  obviating  as  far  as 
possible  the  several  remote  causes  of  the  dis- 
ease, but  particularly  providing  the  patient 
with  a  more  wholesome  diet,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  fresh  vegetables;  and  it  has 
been  found  that  those  articles  are  especially 
useful,  which  contain  a  native  acid,  as 
oranges,  lemons,  Sic.  Where  these  cannot 
be  procured,  various  substitutes  have  beeu 
proposed,  of  which  the  best  appear  to  be  the 
inspissated  juices  of  the  same  fruits,  or  the 
crystallized  citric  acid.  Vinegar,  sour  krout, 
and  farinaceous  substances  made  to  undergo 
the  acetous  fermentation, have  likewise  been 
used  with  much  advantage ;  also  brisk  fer- 
menting iiquors,  as  spruce  beer,  cider,  and 
the  like.  Formerly  many  plants  of  the 
Class,  Telradynainiu,  as  mustard,  horse-ra- 
dish, ice,  likewise  garlic,  and  others  of  a 
stimulant  quality,  promoting  the  secretions, 
were  much  relied  upon,  and,  n:>  doubt,  pro- 
ved uselul  to  a  certain  extent.  The  spongy 
state  of  the  gums  may  be  remedied  by 
washing  the  mouth  with  some  of  the  mineral 
acids  sufficiently  diluted,  or  perhaps  mixed 
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with  decoction  of  cinchona.  The  stiffness 
of  the  limbs  by  fomentations,  cataplasms, 
and  friction-  and  sometimes  in  hot  climates, 
the  earth  hath  has  afforded  a  speedy  relief  to 
this  symptom. 

Sco'kdium.  (From  a-KcpoSov,  garlic  ;  so 
called  because  it  smells  like  garlic  )  See 
Ttucrium  .w.ordium. 

Sco'ki.e.  (Scoria,  from  exce,  excrement.) 
Dross.  The  refuse  or  useless  parts  of  any 
substance. 

Scorodopra'sum.  From  cmcp'Jov,  gar- 
lic, and  7rerKrcv,  the  leek.)  The  wild  gar- 
lic or  leek  shalot. 

Sco'rodum.  (Airo  tcu  axjtf  c£w,  from  its 
filthy  smell.)     Garlic. 

Scorpi'aca.  (From  trxcp-rrioc,  a  scorpion.) 
Medicines  against  the  bite  of  serpents. 

Scorfioi'dxs.  (From  vmfirios,  a  scor- 
pion, and  aJoc,  a  likeness;  so  called  because 
its  leaves  resemble  the  tail  of  a  scorpion.) 
Seerpiunu.  Scorpion -wort:  Birds-foot. 
Scorpiu'hus.  See  Sco//,i<jides. 
SCORZONE'RA.  (From  escorsa,  a  ser- 
pent, Span. ;  so  called  because  it  is  said  to 
be  effectual  against  the  bile  of  venomous 
animals. 

1.  The  nume  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Lirinsean  system.  Class,  Syiigcnzsia,  Or- 
der, Polyganiin  <equatii. 

'2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  offi- 
cinal vipers'  grasf. 

Scor/.onk'ra  hispa'nica.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  esculent  vipers'  grass. 

Scorzone'ra  hu'milis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  officinal  vipers'  grass.  Escor-, 
zontra.  Viptraria.  Serpentaria  hispanica. 
Goats'  grass.  Vipers'  grass.  The  roots  of 
this  plant,  Scorzonera  humilis ;  cault  sub- 
nudo,  unifloro  ;  foliis  lato-lanceolalts,  nervo- 
sa, planis,  of  Linnajus,  have  been  some- 
times employed  medicinally  as  alexiphar- 
mics,  and  in  hypochondrial  disorders,  and 
obstructions  of  the  viscera.  The  Scornosera 
Uispanica  mostly  supplies  the  shops,  whose 
root  is  esculent,  oleraceous,  and  against 
diseases  inefficacious. 

Scotooi'nf.  (From  c-kjto?,  darkness, 
and  <fff5f,  a  giddiness.)  Scutodinia.  Scotodi- 
iws.  Scotoma.  Scolonna.  Giddiness,  with 
impaired  sight. 

SCRIBONMJS,  Largus,  A  Roman  pby- 
siciflnin  the  reign  of  Claudius,  who  wrote 
a  treatise,  "De  Compositione  Medicamen- 
torum."  Many  of  these  formulae  arc  per- 
tectly  trifling  and  superstitious  ;  and  the 
whole  work  displays  a  great  attachment  to 
empiricism.  The  style  is  also  very  deficient 
nice  for  the  "lime  in  which  he  lived, 
"hence  he  appears  to  have  been  a  person  of 
inferior  education. 

SCROBICULU3  CO'RDIS.  (Dim.  of 
Kroba,  n  ditch.)     The  pit  of  the  stomach. 

O'FULA.  (From  scrofa,  a  swine; 
because  this  animal  is  said  to  be  much  sub- 
let to  a  similar  disorder.)  Scrop/iula. 
Struma.    Cniras.     CiT<ras.    Ecruellts,    Fr. 


Scrophula.  The  king's  evil.  A  genus  oi 
disease  in  the  Class,  Cachexia,  and  Order 
Impeligines,  of  Cullen.  He  distinguishes 
four  species.  1.  Scrophula  vulgaris,  when 
it  is  without  other  disorders  external  and 
permanent.  2.  Scrophula  mesenterica, 
when  internal,  with  loss  of  appetite,  pale 
countenance,  swelling  orthe  belly,  and  an 
unusual  foMor  of  the  excrements.  3.  Scro- 
phula fugax.  This  is  of  the  most  simple 
kind  ;  it  is  seated  only  about  the  neck,  and 
for  the  most  part  is  caused  by  absorption 
from  sores  on  the  head.  4.  Scrophula 
Americana,  when  it  is  joined  with  the  yaws. 
Scrophula  consists  in  hard  indolent  tumours 
of  the  conglobate  glands  in  various  parts  of 
the  body,  but  particularly  in  the  neck,  be- 
hind the  ears,  and  under  the  chin,  whicli 
after  a  time  suppurate  and  degenerate  into 
ulcers,  from  which,  instead  of  pus,  a  white 
curdled  matter,  somewhat  resembling  the 
coagulum  of  milk,  is  discharged. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  disease  is  most 
usually  between  the  third  and  seventh  year 
of  the  child's  age;  but  it  may  arise  at  any 
period  betw  een  this  and  the  age  of  puberty  ; 
after  which  it  seldom  makes  its  first  attack. 
It  most  commonly  affects  children  of  a  lax 
habit,  with  smooth  fine  skins,  fair  hair,  and 
rosy  cheeks.  It  likewise  is  apt  to  attack 
such  children  as  show  a  disposition  to  ra- 
chitis, marked  by  a  protuberant  forehead, 
enlarged  joints,  and  a  tumid  abdomen. 
Like  this  disease,  it  seems  to  be  peculiar  to 
cold  and  variable  climates,  being  rarely  met 
with  in  warm  ones.  Scrofula  is  by  no 
means  a  contagious  disease,  but  beyond  all 
doubt,  is  of  an  hereditary  nature,  and  is  often 
entailed  by  parents  on  their  children.  There 
are,  indeed,  some  practitioners  who  wholly 
deny  that  this,  or  any  other  disease,  can  be 
acquired  by  an  hereditary  right ;  but  that  a 
peculiar  temperament  of  body,  or  predispo- 
sition in  the  constitution  to  some  diseases, 
may  extend  from  both  father  and  mother  to 
their  offspring,  is,  observes  Dr.  Thomas, 
very  clearly  proved.  For  example,  we  very 
frequently  meet  with  gout  in  young  persons 
of  both  sexes, who  could  never  have  brought 
it  on  by  intemperance,  sensuality,  or  impro- 
per diet,  but  must  have  acquired  the  pre- 
disposition to  it  in  this  way. 

Where  there  is  any  predisposition  in  the 
constitution  to  scrofula,  and  the  person 
happens  to  contract  a  venereal  taint,  this 
frequently  excites  into  action  the  causes  of 
the  former;  as  a  venereal  bubo  not  (infre- 
quently becomes  scrofulous,  as  soon  as  the 
virus  is  destroyed  by  mercury.  The  late 
Dr.  Cullen  supposed  scrofula  to  depend 
upon  a  peculiar  constitution  of  the  lympha- 
tic system.  The  attacks  of  the  disease  seem 
much  affected  or  influenced  by  the  periods 
of  the  seasons.  They  begin  usually  some 
time  in  the  winter  and  spring,  and  often 
disappear,  or  are  greatly  amended,  in  sum- 
mer and  autumn.     The  first  appearance  of 
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the  disorder  is  commonly  in  that  of  small 
oval  or  spherical  tumours  under  the  skin, 
nuattended  by  any  pain  or  discolouration. 
These  appear,  in  general,  upon  the  sides  of 
the  neck,  helow  the  ear.  or  under  the  chin} 
but,  in  some  cases,  the  joints  of  the  elbows 
or  ankles,  or  those  of  the  fingers  and  toes, 
are  the  parts  first  affected.  In  these  in- 
stances, we  do  not,  however,  find  small 
moveable  swellings :  but,  on  the  contrary, 
a  tumour  almost  uniformly  surrounding  the 
joint,  and  interrupting  its  motion. 

After  some  length  of  time  the  tumours 
become  larger  and  more  fixed,  the  skin 
which  covers  them  acquires  a  purple  c? 
livid  colour,  and,  being  much  inflamed,  they 
at  last  suppurate  and  break  into  little  holes, 
from  which,  at  first,  a  matter  somewhat  pu- 
nform  oozes  out ;  but  this  changes  by  de- 
grees into  a  kind  of  viscid  serous  discharge, 
much  intermixed  vritu  small  pieces  of  a  white 
substance,  resembling  the  curd  of  milk. 

The  tumours  subside  gradually,  whilst 
the  ulcers  at  the  same  time  open  more,  and 
spread  unequally  in  various  directions.  Af- 
ter a  time,  some  of  the  ulcers  heal ;  but 
other  tumours  quickly  form  in  different 
parts  of  the  body,  and  proceed  on,  in  the 
same  slow  manner  as  the  former  ones,  to 
suppuration.  In  this  manner  the  disease 
goes  on  for  some  years,  and  appearing  at 
last  to  have  exhausted  itself,  all  the  ulcers 
heal  up,  without  being  succeeded  by  any 
fresh  swelling  ;  but  leaving  behind  them  an 
ugly  puckering  of  the  skin,  and  a  scar  of 
considerable  extent.  This  is  the  most  mild 
form  under  which  scrofula  ever  appears. 
In  more  virulent  cases,  the  eyes  are  parti- 
cularly the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  are  af- 
fected with  ophthalmia,  giving  rise  to  ulce- 
rations in  ihetarsi,  and  inflammation  of  the 
tunica  adnata,  terminating  not  unfrequently 
it;  an  opacity  of  the  transparent  cornea. 

In  similar  ca^es,  the  joints  become  affect- 
ed, they  swell  and  are  incommoded  by  ex- 
cruciating deep-seated  pain,  which  is  much 
increased  upon  the  slightest  motion.  The 
swelling  and  pain  continue  to  increase,  the 
muscles  of  the  limb  become  at  length  much 
wasted.  Matter  is  boob  afterward  formed, 
and  this  is  discharged  at  small  openings 
made  by  the  bursting  of  the  skin.  Being, 
however,  of  a  peculiar  acrimonous  nature, 
it  erodes  the  ligaments  and  cartilages,  and 
produces  acaries  of  the  neighbouring  bones. 
By  an  a!>sorption  of  the  matter  into  the  sys- 
tem, hectic  fever  at  last  arises,  and,  in  the 
end,  often  proves  fatal. 

When  scrofula  is  confined  to  the  exter- 
nal surface,  it  is  by  no  means  ettended  with 
danger,  although  on  leaving  one  part,  it  is 
apt  to  be  renewed  in  others;  but  when  the 
ulcers  are  imbued  with  a  sharp  acrimony, 
spread)  erode,  and  become  deep,  without 
showingany  disposition  to  heal;  when  deep- 
seated  collections  of  matter  form  among 
mall  hones  of  the  hands  ai"l  feet,  or  in 


the  joints,  or  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  with 
hectic  fever,  arise,  the  consequences  will  be 
fatal. 

On  opening  the  bodies  of  persons  who 
have  died  of  this  disease,  many  of  theviscera 
are  usually  found  in  a  diseased  state,  but 
more  particularly  the  glands  of  the  mesen- 
tery, which  are  not  only  much  tumefied,  but 
often  ulcerated.  The  lungs  are  frequently 
discovered  beset  with  a  number  of  tubercles 
or  cysts,  which  contain  matter  of  various 
kinds.  Scrofulous  glands,  on  being  ex- 
amined by  dissection,  feel  somewhat  softer 
to  the  touch  than  in  their  natural  state,  and 
when  laid  open,  they  are  usually  found  to 
contain  a  soft  curdy  matter,  mixed  with 
pus.  The  treatment  consists  chiefly  in  the 
use  of  those  means,  which  are  calculated  to 
improve  the  general  health  ;  a  nutritious 
diet,  easy  of  digestion,  a  pure  dry  air,  gentle 
exercise,  friction,  cold  bathing,  especially  in 
the  sea.  and  strengthening  medicines,  as  the 
preparations  of  iron,  myrrh,  &lc.  but,  parti- 
cularly the  Peruvian  bark  with  soda.  Va- 
rious mineral  waters,  and  other  remedies 
which  moderately  promote  the  secretions, 
appear  also  to  have  been  often  useful.  In 
irritable  stales  of  the  system,  hemlock  has 
been  employed  with  much  advantage.  Mer- 
cury is  generally  injurious  to  scrofulous 
persons,  when  carried  so  far  as  to  affect  the 
mouth  ;  yet  they  have  sometimes  improved 
under  the  use  of  the  milder  preparations  of 
that  metal,  determined  principally  towards 
the  skm.  Moderate  antimonials  also,  decoc- 
tions of  sarsaparilla  mezereon,  guaiacum, 
&tc.  burnt  sponge,  muriate  of  lime,  and 
othersuchremedieshave  been  serviceable  in 
many  cases  perhaps  chiefly  in  the  same  way. 
The  applications  to  scrofulous  tumour- and 
ulcers  must  vary  according  to  the  state  of 
the  parts,  whether  indolent  or  irritable; 
where  the  tumours  show  no  disposition  to 
enlarge  or  become  inflamed,  it  is,  perhaps, 
best  to  interfere  little  with  them;  but  tlieir 
inflammation  must  be  checked  by  leeches, 
&c.  and  when  ulcers  exist,  stimulant  lotions 
or  dressings  must  be  used  to  give  them  a 
disposition  to  heal;  but  if  they  are  in  an  ir- 
ritable state,  a  cataplasm,  made,  perhaps, 
with  hemlock,  or  other  narcotic. 

SCKOPHIL.VRIA.  (From  jscro/w/o, the 
king's  evil  ;  so  called  from  the  unequal  tu- 
bercles upon  its  roots,  like  scrofulous  tu- 
mqurs.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnsean  system.  Class,  Didynamia. 
Order,  Anjponpermia.    The  fig-wort. 

Scrophula'ria  aq_ua'tica.  Belonica 
aqualica.  Greater  water -figwort.  Water- 
betony.  The  leaves  of  this  plant,  Scropliu- 
larlu;  fuliis  cordalis  obtusis,  petiolatis,  decur- 
rcntibuu  ;  euule  membranis  angulalo  ;  race- 
mis  terminalibus,i>[  Linnaeus,  are  celebrated 
as  correctors  of  the  ill  flavour  of  senna. 
They  were,  also,  formerly  in  high  estima- 
tion against  piles,  tumours  of  a  scrofulous 
nature. inflammations,  i 
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Scrophula  RiA  mi'kok.  The  pile-wort  is 
sometimes  so  called.  See  Ranunculus  fica- 
ria. 

Scrophularia  nodo'sa.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  figwort-  Scrophularia  vulga- 
ris. Millemorbia.  Scrophularia.  Common 
fig-wort  or  kernel-wort.  The  root  and 
leaves  of  this  plant,  Scrophularia  ;  foliis  cor- 
datis,  trintrvatis  ;  caule  abluxnngulo,  of  Lin- 
naeus, have  been  celebrated  both  as  an  in- 
ternal and  external  remedy  against  inflam- 
mations, the  piles,  scrophulous  tumours  and 
old  ulcers;  but  they  are  now  only  used  in 
this  country  by  the  country  people. 

Scrophula'ria  vulga'ris.  See  Scrophu- 
laria nodosa. 

Scrotal  hernia.  Hernia  scrotalis,  Scro- 
foce/e.  A  protrusion  of  any  part  of  an  ab- 
dominal viscus  or  viscera  into  the  scrotum. 
See  Hernia. 

Scrotoce'le.  (From  scrotum,  and  k»\h, 
a  tumour.)  A  rupture  or  hernia  in  the  scro- 
tum. 

SCRO'TUM.  (Quasi  scortum,  a  skin  or 
hide.)  Bursa  testium.  Oscheus  Oschton. 
Orchca,  of  Galen.  The  common  integu- 
ments which  cover  the  testicles. 

SCRU'PULUS.  (Dim.  of  scrupus,  a 
small  stone.)  A  scruple  or  weight  of  20 
grains. 

SCULTETUS,  John,  was  born  at  Ulm  in 
1595,  and,  after  the  requisite  studies,  gradu- 
ated at  Padua.  He  then  practised  with  con- 
siderable reputation  in  his  native  city,  as 
well  in  surgery  as  in  physic,  and  he  appears 
to  have  been  very  bold  in  his  operations. 
He  was  carried  oft*  by  an  apoplectic  stroke 
in  1645.  His  principal  work  is  entitled, 
u  Armamentarium  Chirurgicum,''  with 
plates  of  the  instruments ;  which  was  pub- 
lished after  his  death,  and  has  passed 
through  many  editions,  and  been  translated 
into  most  European  languages. 

SCURF.  Furfura.  Small  exfoliations  of 
the  cuticle,  which  take  place  after  some 
eruptions  on  the  skin,  a  new  cuticle  being 
formed  underneath  during  the  exfoliation. 

Scurvy.     See  Scorbutus. 

Scurry-grass.      See  Cochlearia  officinalis. 

Scurvy  grass,  lemon.  See  Cochlearia  offi- 
cinalis. 

Scurvy-grass,  Scotch.  See  Convolvulus 
soldanella. 

SCUTIFORM  CARTILAGE.  See  Thy- 
roid cartilage. 

SCUTELLARIA.  (From  Scutella,  a 
small  dish  or  saucer,  apparently  in  allusion 
to  the  little  concave  appendage  which 
crowns  the  calyx.)  Some  have  thought  it 
to  be  directly  derived  from  sculeltum,  a  little 
shield,  to  which  they  have  compared  the 
shield.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linneean  system.  Class,  Didynamia. 
Order,  Oymnospermia. 

Scutellaria  galericula'ta.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  skull-cap.  Tertiana- 
»')>.    Th»  Scnle.llnria.  foliis  rnrdato-lnvn-o- 


lalis,  crcnalis;  jloribus  axillaribns,  of  Lin- 
naeus, which  is  common  in  the.  hedges  and 
ditches  of  this  country.  It  has  a  bitter  taste 
and  a  garlic  smell,  and  is  said  to  be  service- 
able against  that  species  of  a^ue  which  at- 
tacks the  patient  every  other  day. 

SCY'BALA.  2ku£xa*.  Dry  hard  excre- 
ments. 

Scy'thigus.  (From  Scythia,  its  native 
soil.)  An  epithet  of  the  liquorice-root,  or 
any  thing  brought  from  Scythia. 

SEA-AlR  is  prescribed  in  a  variety  of 
complaints,  being  considered  as  more  me- 
dicinal and  salubrious  than  that  on  laud, 
though  not  known  to  possess  in  its  compo- 
sition a  greater  quantity  of  oxygen,  litis 
is  a  most  powerful  and  valuable  remedy. 
It  is  resorted  to  with  the  happiest  success 
against  most  cases  of  debility,  and  parti- 
cularly against  scrofulous  diseases  affecting 
the  external  parts  of  the  body.  See  Bath, 
cold. 

Sea-holly.    See  Eryngiam. 

Sea-moss.     See  Fucus  helminlhocortov . 

Sea-nak.     See  Fucus  7:esiculosus. 

Sea-onion.     See  Scilla. 

Sea-salt.    See  Soda:  murias. 

SEA-SICKNESS.  A  nausea,  or  tenden- 
cy to  vomit,  which  varies  in  respect  to  du- 
ration, in  different  persons  upon  their  first 
going  to  sea.  With  some  it  continues  only 
for  a  day  or  two;  while  with  others  it  re- 
mains throughout  the  voyage.  The  dis- 
eases in  which  sea-sickness  is  principally 
recommended  are  asthma  and  consump- 
tion. 

SEA-WATER.  This  is  arranged  among 
the  simple  saline  waters.  Its  chemical  an- 
alysis gives  a  proportion  of  one  of  saline 
contents  to  about  twenty-three  and  one- 
fourth  of  water  ;  but  on  our  shores  it  is  not 
greater  than  one  of  salt  to  about  thirty  of 
water.  Sea-water  on  the  British  coast  may. 
therefore,  be  calculated  to  contain  in  the 
wine  pint  of  muriated  soda  186,5  grains,  of 
muriated  magnesia  fifty  one,  of  selenite  six 
grains;  total  243  one-half  grains,  or  half  an 
ounce  and  three  and  one-half  grains  of  sa- 
line contents.  The  disorders  for  which  the 
internal  use  of  sea- water  has  been,  and  may 
be  resorted  to,  are  in  general  the  same  fo'r 
which  all  the  simple  saline  waters  may  be 
used.  The  peculiar  power  of  sea-water 
and  sea-salt  as  a  discutient,  employed  either 
internally  or  externally  in  scrofulous  ha- 
bits, is  well  known,  and  is  attended  with 
considerable  advantage  when  judiciouslv 
applied. 

Sea-wrack.     See  Fucus  vesiculosus. 

Sealed  earths.     See  Sigitlata  terra. 

SEARCHING.  The  operation  of  intro- 
ducing a  metallic  instrument  through  the 
urethra  into  the.  bladder,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  the  patient  has  the 
stone  or  not. 

SEBACEOGS     r,r.,\A-ns        (Ghtndulm 
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zcbaccc,  from  sebum.,  suet.)  Glands  which 
secrete  a  sebaceous  or  suety  humour. 

Sebadi'lla.     See  Cevadilla. 

SEBATE.  (From  Sebum,  suet.)  Sebas. 
The  name  in  the  new  chemistry  of  every 
compound  of  the  acid  of  fat. 

Sebe'stf.n.  (An  Egyptian  word.)  See 
Cordia  myxa. 

SECA'LE.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnajan  system.  Class,  Tri- 
andria.    Order,  Digyma.     Rye. 

2.  The  common  name  of  the  seed  of  the 
Secale  cereale,  ol  Linnaeus. 

Seca'le  cereale.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  rye-plant.  It  is  principally  used  as 
an  article  of  diet,  and  in  the  northern  coun- 
tries of  Europe  is  employed  for  affording  an 
ardent  spirit.     See  Secale. 

SECONDARY.  This  term  in  general 
denotes  something  that  acts  as  second  or  in 
subordination  to  another.  Thus  in  diseases 
we  have  secondary  symptoms. 

Secondary  fever.  That  febrile  affec- 
tion which  arises  after  a  crisis,  or  the 
discharge  of  some  morbid  matter,  as  af- 
ter the  declension  of  the  small-pox  or  the 
measles. 

SECRETION.  The  word  secretion  is 
used  to  express  that  function  by  which  an 
organ  separates  from  the  blood  the  constitu- 
ent parts  of  a  fluid,  that  does  not  exist  in  it 
with  its  characteristic  properties. 

The  difference  of  secreted  humours  is 
visibly  connected  with  that  of  the  organs 
employed  for  their  formation.  Thus  arte- 
rial exhalation,  that  takes  place  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  internal  surfaces,  to 
preserve  their  lubricity,  affords  nothing  but 
an  albuminous  serosity,  which  is  only  the 
serum  of  the  blood  slightly  altered  by  the 
weak  action  of  organization  very  little 
complicated.  The  analysis  of  the  water  in 
dropsy,  which  is  merely  the  serosity  that 
continually  transudes  the  surface  of  se- 
rous membranes,  as  the  pleura  or  perito- 
naeum, has  demonstated  that  this  fluid  has 
the  greatest  resemblance  to  the  serum  of 
the  blood,  and  is  only  distinguished  from 
it  by  the  variable  proportions  of  albumen, 
and  the  different  salts  it  contains  in  solu- 
tion. 

This  first  kind  of  secretion,  this  perspira- 
tory transudation,  would  seem ,  then,  to  be  a 
simple  filtration  or  percolation  of  a  liquor 
already  formed  in  the  blood  through  the  po- 
rous parts  of  arteries  ;  yet  we  must  here  ac- 
knowledge a  peculiar  action  of  membranes, 
the  surface  of  which  it  perpetually  lubri- 
cates ;  without  this  action  the  serum  would 
remain  united  to  the  other  constituent  of 
the  blood.  This  kind  of  action  is  termed 
exhalation.  The  distinguishable  character 
of  this  kind  of  secretion  is  the  absence  of 
any  mediate  structure  between  the  vas  effe- 
rens  and  the  excretory  duct :  the  minute 
arteries  and  veins  that  run  into  the  structure 
of  membranes  constitute  both. 


Alter  serous  transudation,  requiring  only 
a  very  simple  organization,  follows  the  se- 
cretion by  crypta:,  glandular  follicles,  and 
mucous  lacuna;.  Each  of  these  small  glands 
contained  in  the  texture  of  membranes 
lining  the  internal  surface  of  the  digestive, 
aerial,  and  urinary  passages,  and  which, 
when  conglomerated,  form  amygdal.e,  fee, 
may  be  compared  to  a  small  bottle,  the  bot- 
tom of  which  is  round,  and  the  neck  short; 
the  membranous  parieties  of  these  vesicular 
cryptae  are  supplied  with  a  great  quantity  of 
vessels  and  nerves.  It  is  to  the  peculiar  ac- 
tion of  these  that  the  secretion  of  mucus  by 
these  glands  should  be  attributed.  These 
mucous  liquids  are  less  fluid  and  more  viscid 
than  the  fluid  produced  by  the  first  kind  of 
secretion,  containing  more  albumen  and 
salts,  they  are  different  from  the  serum  of 
the  blood,  and  of  a  more  excrementitious 
nature;  the  bottom  of  these  bottle-kind  of 
glands  is  turned  towards  the  parts  to  which 
the  mucous  membrane  adheres,  their  mouth 
or  neck  opens  on  the  surface  contiguous  to 
these  membranes. 

The  apertures  by  which  the  mucous  glands 
discharge  themselves  are  easy  to  be  perceiv- 
ed on  the  tonsils,  mucous  surface  of  the  ure- 
thra, rectum,  fcc. 

Secretion  and  excretion  are  facilitated  by 
the  irritation  occasioned  by  the  presence  of 
air,  aliment,  or  urine  ;  by  the  compression 
induced  by  them,  and,  finally, by  the  peris- 
taltic contractions  of  the  muscular  fibres  to 
which  mucous  membranes  adhere  through- 
out the  wbole  extent  of  the  prima?  via;. 

The  fluids,  which  are  considerably  differ- 
ent trom  the  blood,  require  for  their  secre- 
tion organs  of  a  more  complicated  struc- 
ture ;  these  are  called  conglomerate  glands, 
to  distinguish  them  from  lymphatic  glands, 
which  are  named  conglobate.  These  glands 
are  visceral  masses,  formed  by  an  assem- 
blage of  nerves  and  every  species  of  vessels 
disposed  in  packets,  and  united  by  cellular 
structure  ;  a  proper  membrane,  or  an  elon- 
gation of  that  which  lines  the  cavity  that 
includes  them,  surrounds  their  external  sur- 
face, and  separates  them  from  the  sircum- 
jacent  parts. 

The  arteries  do  not  form  an  immediate 
continuation  with  their  excretory  ducts,  as 
Ruysch  affirmed ;  nor  do  there  exist  interme- 
diate glands  between  these  vessels  as  iMal- 
pighi  believed  ;  it  seems  more  probable  that 
each  gland  has  its  cellular  or  parenchyma- 
tous substance  in  the  areolae,  into  which  the 
arteries  pour  the  materials  of  the  fluid  they 
prepare;  in  consequence  of  a  power  pecu- 
liar to  them,  and  which  forms  their  distin- 
guishing character.  Lymphatics  and  excre- 
tory ducts  arise  from  the  sides  of  these  lit- 
tle cells,  and  both  these  species  of  vessels 
absorb;  the  latter  attracts  the  secreted  li- 
quor, carrying  it  into  receptacles,  where  it 
accumulates,  while  the  former  receive  that 
part  which  the  action  of  the  orenn  ronld  not 
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completely  elaborate,  or  the  residue  of  the 
secretion. 

The  nerves  which  always  enter  more  or 
less  into  the  structure  of  secretory  or- 
gans, and  come  principally  from  the  great 
sympathetic*,  terminate  variously  in  tbeir 
substance,  and  furnish  each  of  them  with  a 
particular  sensibility,  by  means  of  which 
they  distinguish, in  the  blood  brought  thither 
by  the  vessels,  the  constituent  parts  or  mate- 
rials of  the  humour  they  are  destined  to  pre- 
pare, and  select  it  by  a  real  preference.  Be- 
sides, they  cause  them  to  take  on  a  peculiar 
mode  of  activity,  the  exercise  of  which 
causes  these  separate  elements  to  undergo  a 
certain  composition,  and  impresses  the  fluid 
produced  with  specific  properties,  always 
relative  to  the  mode  of  action  of  which 
they  are  the  result.  Thus  the  liver  retains 
the  constituent  principles  of  bile  contained 
in  the  blood  of  the  vena  porta;,  elaborates, 
combines  them,  and  forms  the  bile,  an  ani- 
mal fluid,  distinguished  by  certain  charac- 
teristic properties  that  are  subject  to  varia- 
tion according  as  the  blood  contains  the  ele- 
ments which  enter  into  its  composition  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  ;  according  to  the  in- 
creased or  diminished  disposition  of  the 
gland  to  retain  them,  and  to  effect  a  more 
or  less  complete  mixture  of  them.  The  qua- 
lities of  the  bile  dependent  on  the  concur- 
rence of  all  these  circumstances,  should  pre- 
sent so  many  differences  as  the  blood  con- 
tains principles,  and  as  the  hepatic  organ 
may  offer  varieties  relative  to  the  composi- 
tion of  the  former,  and  degree  of  activity  of 
the  latter.  Hence  arise  alterations  of  the 
bile,  the  most  inconsiderable  of  which  being 
compatible  with  health,  escape  observation, 
while  those  which  are  more  complete,  and 
derange  the  natural  order  of  the  functions, 
become  evident  by  diseases  of  which  they 
may  be  sometimes  considered  the  effect,  and 
at  other  times  the  cause.  These  alterations 
of  the  bile  (and  what  is  here  said  of  the  se- 
cretion of  this  humour  may  extend  to  almost 
every  other  secretion  of  the  animal  econo- 
my) neverextend  so  far  as  to  prevent  it  from 
being  distinguished  ;  it  always  preserves  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree  its  essential  and  pri- 
mitive characters,  it  never  acquires  the  qua- 
lities of  another  liquor  so  as  to  resemble  se- 
rum, urine,  or  saliva,  Sic. 

The  action  of  secretory  glands  is  not  con- 
tinual, most  oftbem  are  subject  to  the  alter- 
nate state  of  action  and  rest ;  all.  as  Barden 
observed,  are  asleep  or  awake  when  any  ir- 
ritation operates  on  them,  or  in  their  vicini- 
ty, and  determines  their  immediate  or  sym- 
pathetic action.  Thus  saliva  is  secreted  in 
greater  quantity  during  mastication,  &.c. 

When  a  secretory  organ  enters  into  ac- 
tion, the  surrounding  parts,  or  such  as  are 
situated  in  its  vicinity,  usually  sympathize; 
for  instance,  the  liver  is  comprised  in  the 
sphere  of  action  of  the  duodenum,  since  the 
repletion  of  this  intestine  irritates  it,  de- 
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termines  a  more  abundant  afflus  ot  hu- 
mours, and  a  more  copious  secretion  of 
bile. 

The  blood  conveyed  to  a  secretory  gland, 
before  it  arrives  there,  suffers  preparatory 
changes  which  dispose  it  to  furnish  the 
constituents  of  the  liquor  about  to  be  se- 
creted. 

'the  celerity  with  which  the  blood  arrives 
at  an  organ,  and  the  length,  diameter,  an- 
gles of  the  vessels,  and  the  disposition  of 
their  ultimate  ramifications,  are  all  circum- 
stances which  ought  to  be,  observed  in  the 
examination  of  each  secretion,  since  they 
have  an  influence  on  the  nature  of  the 
secreted  fluid,  and  on  the  mode  in 
which  secretion  is  effected.  When  a  gland 
is  irritated  it  becomes  the  centre  of  fluxion, 
and  acts  on  the  blood  brought  by  its  ves- 
sels. Secretion  dependent  on  a  peculiar 
action  inherent  in  a  glandular  organ  is 
assisted  by  the  action  of  surrounding  mus- 
cles. 

The  glands,  after  having  remained  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time  in  a  state  of  excita- 
tion, relax,  become  collapsed,  and  fluids  are 
not  conveyed  to  them  in  such  abundance, 
they  remain  in  a  state  of  sleep,  and  during 
repose  renew  tbeir  sensibility,  which  is  con- 
sumed by  long  exertion. 

A  remarkable  circumstance  in  secretions 
is,  that  they  mutually  replace  and  supply 
each  other,  so  that  when  the  urine  is  less 
copious,  perspiration  is  more  abundant. 
A  sudden  coldness  of  the  skin  frequently 
occasions  diarrhoeas,  the  humours  are  im- 
mediately repelled  towards  the  intestinal 
tube,  and  pass  off  by  the  mucous  glands  of 
the  intestines,  the  action  of  which  is  consi- 
derably increased. 

Se'ctio  Cjesa'rea.  See  Ctesarian  opera- 
tion. 

Se'ctio  franco'ma.  Seclio  hypogaslri- 
ca.  The  high  operation  for  the  stone.  See 
Lithotomy. 

SECUiNDiNES.  The  placenta  and  mem- 
branes which  are  expanded  from  its  edge, 
and  which  form  a  complete  involucrum  of 
the  fcetis  and  its  waters,  go  under  the  com- 
mon term  of  after-birth,  or  secundines. 

The  membranes  of  the  ovum  have  usual- 
ly been  mentioned  as  two,  the  amnion  and 
the  clorion  ;  and  the  latter  has  again  been 
divided  into  the  true  and  the  false.  The 
third  membrane,  (which,  from  its  appear- 
ance, has  likewise  been  called  the  villous 
or  spougy,  and  from  the  consideration  of  it 
as  the  inner  lamina  of  the  uterus,  cast  off 
like  the  exuviae  of  some  animals,  the  deci- 
dua,)  has  been  described  by  Harvey,  not  as 
one  of  the  membranes  of  the  ovum,  but 
as  a  production  of  the  uterus.  The 
following  is  the  order  of  the  membranes 
of  the  ovum,  at  the  full  period  of  ges- 
tation :  1st,  There  is  the  outer  or  con- 
necting, which  is  flocculent,  spongy,  and 
extremely  vascular,   completely   investing 
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the    whole  ovum,  and  lining  Hie   uterus,     crudities  oi  die   stomach,  hypochondrii 
2dly,  The  middle  membrane,  which  is  near-    amenorrhea,    and    the    anomalous     i 
Iy  pellucid,  with  a  very  few  small  blood-    plaints  succeeding  the  cessation  of  the  cata- 
vessels  scattered  over  it,  and  which  forms  a     mcnia,  (edematous  tumours   of  the  legs  in 
covering  to  the  placenta  and  funis,  but  does    literary  men,  haunoirhoidal  affections,  and 
not  pass  between   the  placenta  and  uterus,    scorbutic  eruptions. 

3dly.  The  inner  membrane,  which  is  trans-  SEDUM.  (From  sedo,  to  assume  ;  so  call  - 
parent,  of  a  firmer  texture  than  the  others,  ed  because  it  allays  inflammation.)  The 
and  lines  the  whole  ovum,  making,  like  the  name  of  a  genus  oi"  plants  in  the  Linna:an 
middle  membrane,  a  covering  for  the  pla-  system.  Class,  Decandria.  Order,  Penta- 
centa  and  funis  with  the  two  last.  The  ovum    gynia. 

is  clothed  when  it  passes  from  the  ovarium  Se'dum  a'crk.  Illecebra.  Vermicularis. 
into  the  uterus,  where  the  first  is  provided  Piper  murale.  Sedum  minus.  Wall-pepper, 
for  its  reception.  Stone-crop.     The   plant  thus  celled  is,  in 

These  membranes,  in  the  advanced  state  its  recent  state,  extremely  acrid,  like  the 
of  pregnancy,  cohere  slightly  to  each  other,  hydropiper  ;  hence,  if  taken  in  large  doses, 
though,  in  some  ova,  there  is  a  considerable  it  acts  powerfully  on  the  prima;  via-, 
quantity  of  fluid  collected  between  them,  proving  both  emetic  and  cathartic ;  ap- 
which,  being  discharged  when  one  of  the  plied  to  the  skin  as  a  cataplasm,  it  fre- 
outer  membranes  is  broken,  forms  one  of  quenlly  produces  vesications  and  erosions. 
the  circumstances  which  have  been  dis-  Boerhaave,  therefore,  imagines  that  its  in- 
tinguished  by  the  name  of  by  or  false  ternal  employment  must  be  unsafe;  but 
waters.  experience  has  discovered,  that  a  decoction 

Between  the  middle  and  inner  membrane,  of  this  plant  is  not  only  safe,  but  of  great 
upon  or  near  the  funis,  there  is  a  small,  flat,  efficacy  in  scorbutic  complaints.  For 
and  oblong  body,  which,  in  the  early  part  which  purpose,  a  handful  of  the  herb  is 
of  pregnancy,  seems  to  be  a  vesicle  con-  directed,  by  Below,  to  be  boiled  in  eight 
taining  milky  lymph,  which  afterward  pints  of  beer  till  they  are  reduced  to  four, 
becomes  of  a  firm,  and  apparently  fatty  of  which  three  or  four  ounces  are  to  be 
texture.  This  is  called  the  vesicula  umbi-  taken  every,  or  every  other,  morning, 
licalis;  but  its  use  is  not  known.  See  Pla-  Milk  has  been  found  to  answer  this  pur- 
renta.  pose   better  than  beer.       Not  only  ulcers 

Secundum  a'rtem.  According  to  art.  simply  scorbutic,  but  those  of  a  scrophu- 
A  term  frequently  used  in  prescription,  and  lous,  or  even  cancerous  tendency,  have 
denoted  by  the  letters  S.  A.  which  are  usu-  been  cured  by  the  use  of  this  plant;  of 
ally  affixed,  when  the  making  up  of  the  re  which  Marquet  relates  several  instances. 
cipe  in  perfection  requires  some  uncommon  He  likewise  found  it  useful  as  an  external 
care  and  dexterity.  application  in  destroying  fungous  flesh,  and 

Securi'daca.  (From  securis,  an  axe  ;  so  in  promoting  a  discharge  in  gangrenes  and 
called  because  its  leaves  resemble  a  small  carbuncles.  Another  effect  for  which  this 
axe.)     Henbane.  plant  is  esteemed,  is  that  of  stopping  inter- 

SEDATIVES.       {Medicamenta    sedativa,    mittent  fevers, 
from  sedo,  to  ease  or  assuage.)     Sedantia,        Se'dum  lu'teum  mura'le.     Naval   wort. 
medicines  which  have   the  power  of  dimi-        Se'dum  ma'jus.      See  Sempervivum  lecto- 
nishingthe  animal  energy,  without  destroy-    rum. 

ing  life.     They  are  divided  into  sedativa  so-        Se'dum  mi'nus.     Sec  Sedum  acre, 
porifica,  as    opium,    papaver,  hyoscyamus, 
and  sedativa  refrigerantia,  as  neutral    salts, 
acids,  &c. 

Sedative  salt  of  Homberg.  See  Eoracic 
acid. 

Sedenta'p.ia  o'ssa.  The  os  coccygis  and 
ischia. 

Sedge.  See  Iris  pseudacorus. 
Sediment.      The  heavy  parts  of  liquids, 
which  fall  to  the  bottom. 

Sediment  lateriticus.  See  Lateritious  sedi- 
ment. 

SEDLITZ  WATER.  Seydschuts  water. 
A  simple  saline  mineral  water.  From  che- 
mical analysis  it  appears,  that  it  is  strongly 


Se'dum  tele'phium.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  orpine.  Faba  crassa.  Tele- 
pkiurn.  Fabaria  crassula.  Anacampseros. 
The  plant  which  bears  these  names  in  vari- 
ous pharmacopoeias,  is  the  orpine,  Sedum  fo- 
liis  planimculis  serratis,corymbo  folioso,  caule 
erecto,  of  Linnaeus.  It  was  formerly  ranked 
as  an  antiphlogistic,  but  is  now  forgotten. 

SEEING.  A  sensation  by  which  we 
perceive  bodies  around  us,  and  their  sen- 
sible qualities.  The  organ  of  sight  is 
formed  of  three  parts  perfectly  distinct; 
first,  those  which  serve  to  protect  the  globe 
of  the  eye,  to  withdraw  it  suddenly  from 
the  influence  of  light,  and  to  preserve  it  in 


impregnated  with  sulphate  of  magnesia  or  a  condition  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  its 

Epsom  salt,  and  it  is  to  this,  along  with  pro-  functions.      These  consist  in  the  supercilia, 

bably  the  small  quantity  of  muriate  of  mag-  palpabra?,  and   lachrymal     passages,   parts 

nesia,  that  it  owes  its  bitter  and  saline  taste,  accessory  to  the  organ.      The  eyeball  itself 

and  its  purgative  properties.     The  diseases  presents  two  portions  very  different  from 

fn  wbioh  this  water  is  recommended  are.  each    other,    one   formed   by    almost   the 
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Whole,  and  which  may  he  called  an  optic 
instrument  ;  the  other,  formed  by  a  medul- 
lary expansion  of  the  optic  nerve  is  the 
immediate  organ  of  sight;  this  is  the  retina, 
alone  adapted  to  receive  the  impression  of 
light,  and  to  be  affected  by  the  delicate 
contact  of  this  extremely  subtle  fluid.  This 
impression,  or  sensation,  is  transmitted  to 
the  cerebral  organ  by  the  optic  nerve,  of 
vhh  h  the  retina  is  merely  the  expanded 
extremity. 

The  eyebrows,  as  being  accessory  or- 
gans to  vision,  have  the  effect  of  diminishing 
the  effect  of  a  too  strong  light  by  partly 
absorbing  its  rays.  The  superciiia  answer 
this  purpose  better  in  proportion  to  the 
projection  formed,  and  the  darker  colour 
of  the  hair;  thus  we  knit  the  brow  trans- 
versely in  passing  from  a  dark  to  a  lighted 
place,  the  strong  light  of  which  has  a  disa- 
greeable effect  on  the  organ  of  sight. 
Hence  arose  the  custom  of  certain  southern 
people,  (in  whom  the  eyebrows  are,  in- 
deed, naturally  thicker,  and  of  a  darker  co- 
lour,) to  make  them  blacker,  in  order  the 
better  to  fulfil  the  intention  for  which  they 
were  designed  The  eyelids  are  concerned 
in  the  organs  of  vision,  shade  the  eyes  from 
the  continual  action  of  light;  these,  like  all 
other  organs,  have  occasion  for  repose, 
which  could  not  have  been  procured  bad 
the  rays  of  light  constantly  excited  Iheir 
sensibility.  A  removal  of  the  eyelids  oc- 
casions loss  of  sleep.  The  cilia,  or  hairs, 
growing  upon  the  margin  are  destined  to 
prevent  insects  or  other  light  bodies  in  the 
atmosphere  from  insinuating  between  the 
globe  of  the  eye  and  its  covering.  The  an- 
terior part  of  the  eye  thus  defended  against 
external  injuries,  is  continually  moistened 
by  the  tears,  they  also  guard  against  the 
effects  of  friction,  to  which  the  eye  is  ex- 
posed.   See  Eye. 

Luminous  rays,  emanating  from  a  light 
object,  form  a  cone,  the  apex  of  which 
corresponds  to  the  point  of  a  body  which 
we  are  looking  at,  and  its  base  is  applied 
to  the  anterior  part  of  the  cornea  ;  all  those 
rays  which  touch  the  mirror  of  the  eye, 
and  pass  through  it,  experience  a  refrac- 
tion proportioned  to  the  density  of  the 
cornea,  and  to  the  convexity  of  this  mem- 
brane; when  approaching  the  perpendicu- 
lar, they  pass  through  the  aqueous  humour 
which  is  less  dense,  and  meet  with  the  iris. 
All  those  rays  which  fall  on  this  membrane 
are  reflected,  and  show  its  colour,  different 
in  different  individuals.  It  is  only  the  most 
central  rays  that  penetrate  the  pupil,  and 
serve  for  sight  :  these  enter  the  pupil  in 
greater  or  less  number,  according  as  it 
may  be  more  or  less  dilated.  The  pupil 
beeomee- larger  or  smaller  conformable  to 
the  etpansion  or  contraction  of  the  iris. 
The  motion';  of  the  iris  depend  entirely  on 
the  mode  in  which  light  affects  the  retina  ; 
it  i«  of  K^elf  insensible  to  ih<>  impression 
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of  luminous  rays,  as  proved  by  Fontana, 
who  always  found  it  unmoved  when  In- 
directed  rays  of  light  exclusively  to  it. 

The  rays  to  which  the  pupil  gives  pas- 
sage pass  through  the  aqueous  humour  ot 
the  posterior  chamber;  and  soon  come  into 
contact  with  the  crystalline  lens,  which 
powerfully  refracts  them,  on  account  of  its 
density  and  lenticular  form.  When  more 
approaching  the  perpendicularby  thisbody, 
they  proceed  as  far  as  the  retina,  through 
the  vitreous  humour,  which  is  less  dense, 
and  which  preserves,  without  augmentation, 
the  effect  of  the  refraction  produced  by  the 
crystalline  lens:  the  rays  assembled  into 
one  focus  strike  only  a  single  point  of  the 
retina,  and  produce  an  impression  that 
gives  us  an  idea  of  certain  properties  of  the 
bodies  it  reflects.  It  is  generally  thought 
that  luminous  pyramids,  which  emanate 
from  all  points  of  the  object  we  behold, 
descussate  in  passing  through  the  globe  of 
the  eye,  so  that  the  object  itself  is  figured 
in  a  reverse  direction.  Although  the  image 
of  each  object  is  traced  at  the  same  time  in 
each  of  our  eyes,  we  have  but  one  sensa- 
tion, because  both  sensations  are  in  harmo- 
ny or  combined,  and  only  serve  by  assisting 
each  other  to  render  the  impression  strong- 
er and  more  durable.  The  correspondence 
of  affection  requires  the  direction  of  the  op- 
tic axes  on  the  same  objects,  and  however 
little  this  direction  be  changed  we  really 
see  double,  which  happens  in  strabismus, 
or  squinting. 

If  the  eyes  possess  a  too  energetic  power 
of  refraction,  either  from  too  great  a  con- 
vexity of  the  cornea  or  crystalline  lens,  or 
more  considerable  density  of  the  humours 
and  excessive  depth  of  the  globe  of  the  eye, 
the  luminous  rays  being  united  too  soon, 
cross  each  other,  again  diverge,  fall  scatter- 
ed on  the  retina,  and  produce  only  a  confu- 
sed sensation.  In  this  disease  of  vision  called 
myopia,  patients  can  only  distinguish  very 
near  objects, whence  rays  aregiven  off  which 
require  an  instrument  possessing  a  consider- 
able power  of  refraction.  In  presbyopia, 
on  the  contrary,  the  cornea,  being  too  flat, 
the  crystalline  not  very  convex,  or  deep- 
seated,  or  the  humours  not  sufficiently 
abundant,  cause  the  rays  not  to  be  yet  as- 
sembled, when  they  fall  on  the  retina  ;  so 
that  patients  can  only  observe  with  distinct- 
ness remote  objects,  because  the  rays  that 
come  from  them  being  little  divergent,  have 
not  occasion  to  be  much  refracted.  The  sen- 
sibility of  the  retina,  is  under  certain  circum- 
stances so  much  raised,  that  the  eye  hardly 
supports  the  weakest  liu'ht.  Persons  in  this 
situation  are  called  nyctalopes,  who  distin- 
guish objects  in  the  midst  of  what  others 
consider  utter  darkness,  as  a  few  rays  are 
sufficient  to  affect  their  organ  of  vision. 
The  eyes  are  not  immoveable  in  the  part 
they  occupy,  they  are  directed  towards  all 
Oteobrects  of whldi  wewish  to  form  a  know* 
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ledge  by  different  motions,  regulated  by  phical  'J iansactions.  Neuman,  then 
four  recti  and  two  oblique  muscles,  and  it  was  not  ihe  first  who  made  known  the  con- 
is  observed  that  there  is  such  a  correspond-  position  of  Seignette's  salt,  in  his  treatise  on 
ence  of  action  in  the  muscles  that  move  both  Salt-petre  ;  .for  Neuman's  fall  is  essentially 
eyes,  that  these  organs  turn  at  the  same  time  different ;  and  he  himself  conlesses  that  he 
towards  the  object,  so  that  the  visual  axes  was  not  acquainted  with  the  Rochelle  salt, 
are  directed  to  the  same  point.  See  Soda  tartarizatu. 

Seignette's    salt.        A     neutral     salt,  Seleni'tes.      (From  axmn,  the  moon.) 
which  consists  of  soda,  potash,  and  tartaric  A  white  stone  having  a  figure  upon  it  re- 
acid.  It  was  prepared  and  made  known  by  a  sembling  a  moon.     Sulphate  of  lime. 
Frenchman  named  Peter  Seignette.towards  Sele'nium.     (From  vojivh,  the  moon  ;  so 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,     it  was  called  from  its  usefulness  in  lunacy.)  A  kind 
then  employed  in  preference  to  many  other  of  peony, 
medicines    long  known,    which  had  been  Selfheul.     See  Prunella. 
equally    serviceable;  and  by  these  means,  Seline.     A  disease  of  the  nails,  in  which 
without   much  trouble,   he  was  enabled  to  white  spots  are  occasionally  seen  in  their 
acquire  a  fortune.     It   must,  however,  be  substance. 

allowed,  that  he  was  a  skilful  chemist,  who,  Sem'num.       (From    <rt\nn,    the   moon; 

by  his  writings,  and  the  invention  of  various  from    its  supposed  usefulness  in  disorders 

other  medicines,  had  obtained  considerable  proceeding  from  the  influence  of  the  moon ) 

reputation  as  a  philosopher  and  naturalist.  Marsh  smallage. 

He  was  established  as  an  apothecary  at  Ro-  SE'LLA     TU'RCICA.         (Sella,     quasi 

chelle;  published  papers  on  various  natuial  sedda,  from  sedeo,  to  sit ;  and  turcica,  from 

objects  which  he  had  observed  in  his  neigh-  its  supposed  resemblance  to  a  Turkish  sad- 

bourhood  in  the  Memoires  of  the  Academy  die.)  Ephippiuin.    A  cavity  in  the  sphenoid 

of  Sciences  at  Paris,   as  well   as  in   other  bone,  containing  the  pituitary  gland,  sur- 

works;    and  died  on  the  11th  of   March,  rounded  by  the  four  clinoid  processes. 

1719.  SELTZER  WATER.      A  saline   water, 

He  recommended  this  salt,  which  enrich-  slightly  alkaline,  highly  acidulated  with  car- 
ed him,  and  rendered  his  name  famous,  in  bonic  acid,  containing  more  of  this  volatile 
some  small  treatises,  printed  in  particular  principle  than  is  sufficient  to  saturate  the  al 
about  the  year  1662.  He  called  it  some-  kali,  and  the  earths  which  it  holds  in  solu 
times  alkaline  salt,  sometimes  sal polycrest 
and  sometimes  Rochelle  salt.  After  his 
death,  his  son  continued  to  prepare  and  to 
vend  it  with  the  greatest  success 


tion.  It  is  particularly  serviceable  in  relie- 
ving some  of  the  symptoms  that  indicate  a 
morbid  affection  of  the  lungs;  in  slow  hectic 
fever,  exanlhematous  eruptions  of  the  skin, 


Seignette discovered  this  salt  while  he  was  foulness  of  the  stomach,  bilious  vomiting 

engaged  in   making  soluble  tartar,  and   ac-  acidity  and  heart-burn,  spasmodic  pains  in 

cording   to  the  old   opinion,  imagining  that  any  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  andbloody 

both  the  fixed   alkalis  were  the  same,  used  or  highly  offensive  stools.  On  account  of  its 

soda  instead  of  potash.    By  this  means  he  property  in  relieving  spasmodic  pains,  and 

procured,   not  without  surprise,  a  salt  dif-  from  its  rapid  determination  to  the  kidneys, 

ferent    from    the    common   soluble  tartar  and  perhapsits  alkaline  contents,  it  has  been 

which  he  wished  to  prepare,  and  from  the  sometimes  employed  with  great  advantage 

other  well-known  salt  also.     He  was  indu-  iti  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs,  especially 

ced,  therefore,  to  examine  it.     The  experi-  those  that  are  attended  with  the  formation 

ments  of  learned  chemists  discovered  the  of   calculus.       A  large  proportion  of  the 

component  parts  of  this  salt.     The  mode  of  Seltzer  water,  either  genuine  or  artificial, 

preparing  it  was  then  made  publicly  known,  that  is  consumed  in  this  country,  is  for  the 

and,    by   more  accurate  examination^  the  relief  of  these  disorders.     Even  in  gonor- 

difference  before  overlooked,  between  ve-  rhcea,  either  simple  or  venereal,  Hoffman 

getable  and  mineral  alkali,  was  determined,  asserts  that  advantage  is  to  be  derived  from 

by  which   new  light  was  thrown  upon  che-  this  medicine.     The  usual  dose  is  from  half 

mistry,  and  an  important  service  rendered  a  pint  to  a  pint. 
to  a  variety  of  arts.  Sf.meca'kpds  anaca'rpium.     The  syste- 

Among  those  who  contributed  to  bring  matic  name,  according  to  some,  of  the  tree 

this  salt  into  repute  was  Nicholas  Lemery,  which  is  supposed  to  afford  (he    Malacca 

to  whom  Seignette  sent  a  large  qauntity  of  bean.     See  Avuxnna lomentosa. 
it,  which  he  distributed  at  Paris,  though  un-         Semkio'sts.      (From    rtifutm,  to  notify.) 
acquainted  with  its  component    parts.     Its 
composition    was  discovered  at  the  same 
time,  about  the  year  1731,  by  two  French 
chemists,  Bouldxicand  Geoffroy;  the  former 


See  Semiolice. 

SE'MEN.     1.  The  seed,  kernel,  or  stone 
of  the  fruit  of  any  vegetable. 

2.  The  seed  or  prolific  liquor  secreted  in 


published  his  observations  in  the  Memoirs  the  testicles,  and  carried  through  the  epid 

of  the  Academy  of  Sciences;  and  the  latter  dymis  and  vas  deferens  into   the  vesicals 

communicated  his  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane.  who  seminales,  to  be  emitted  sub  coitu  into  the 

caused  them  to  be  printed  in  the  Philoso-  female  vagina,  and  there,  by  its  aura,  to  pe- 


netrate  and  impregnate  the  ovulum  in  the 
ovarium. 

In  castrated  animals,  and  in  eunuchs,  the 
vesicular  seminales  are  small,  and  contract- 
ed ;  and  a  little  lymphatic  liquor,  but  no 
semen,  is  found  in  them.  The  semen  is  de- 
tained for  some  time  in  the  vesicula*  semina 
les,  and  rendered  thicker  fro  the  continual 
absorption  of  its  very  thin  part,  by  the  os- 
cula  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  In  lascivious 
men,  the  semen  is  sometimes,  (bough  rarely, 
propelled  by  nocturnal  pollution  from  the 
Vesicals  seminales,  through  the  ejaculatory 
duels  (which  arise  from  the  vesieulae  semi- 
nales, perforate  the  urethra  transversely, 
and  open  themselves  by  narrow  and  very 
nervous  mouths  at  the  sides  of  the  caput 
galliuaginis,)  into  the  urethra,  and  from 
it  to  some  distance.  But  in  chaste  men  the 
greatest  part  is  again  gradually  absorbed 
from  the  vesieulae  seminales  through  the 
lymphatic  vessels,  and  conciliates  strength 
to  trie  body.  The  smell  of  semen  is  speci- 
fic, heavy,  affecting  the  nostrils,  yet  not 
disagreeable.  The  same  odour  i9  observed 
in  the  roots  of  the  orchis,  the  iuli  of  ches- 
nuts,  and  the  anthera  of  many  plants.  The 
smell  of  the  semen  of  quadrupeds,  when  at 
heat,  is  so  penetrating  as  to  render  their 
flesh  fetid  and  useless,  unless  castrated. 
Thus  the  flesh  of  the  stag,  tempore  coitus,  is 
unfit  to  eat.  The  taste  of  semen  is  fatuous 
and  somewhat  acrid  In  the  testes  its  con- 
sistence is  thin  and  diluted  ;  but  in  the  vesi- 
eulae seminales,  viscid,  dense,  and  rather 
pellucid  :  and  by  venery  and  debility  it  is 
rendered  thinner. 

Specific  gravity.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
semen  sinks  to  the  bottom  in  water,yetsome 
part  swims  on  its  surface,  which  it  covers 
like  very  fine  threads  mutually  connected 
together  in  the  form  of  a  cobweb. 

Colour.  In  the  testicles  it  is  somewhat 
yellow,  and  in  the  vesieulae  seminales  it  ac- 
quires a  deeper  hue.  That  emitted  by  pol- 
lution or  coition,  becomes  white  from  its 
mixture  with  the  whitish  liquor  of  the  pros- 
tate gland  during  its  passage  through  the 
urethra.  In  those  people  who  labour  under 
jaundice,  and  from  the  abuse  of  saffron,  the 
semen  has  been  seen  yellow,  and  in  an  atra- 
biliary  young  man,  black. 

Quality.  Semen  exposed  to  the  atmo- 
spheric air,  loses  its  pellucidity,and  becomes 
thick,  but  after  a  few  hours  it  is  again  ren- 
dered more  fluid  and  pellucid  than  it  was 
immediately  after  its  emission.  This  phe- 
nomenon cannot  arise  from  water  or  oxygen 
attracted  from  the  air  At  length  it  depo- 
sites  phosphate  of  lime,  and  forms  a  corneous 
crust. 

Experiments  with  semen  prove  that  it  turns 
the  syrup  of  violets  green,  and  dissolves 
earthy,  neutral,  and  metallic  salts.  Fresh 
semen  is  insoluble  in  water,  until  it  Iihs  un- 
dergone (he  above  changes  in  atmospheric 
air.     It  is  dissolved  by   ulkaline  sails.    By 
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aetherial  oil  it  is  dried  into  a  pellucid  pelli- 
cle, like  the  cortex  of  the  brain.  It  is  dis- 
solved by  all  acids,  exccpl  the  oxy-muriatic, 
by  which  it  is  coagulated  in  the  form  ot 
white  flakes.  It  is  also  acted  upon  by  alco- 
hol of  wine. 

By  dry  distillation  semen  gives  out  a  small 
portion  of  empyreumatic  oil,  and  volatile 
alkiili.  The  remaining  incinerated  carbon 
affords  soda  and  phosphate  of  lime. 

The  constituent  principles  of  semen.  Che- 
mical analysis  demonstrates  that  one  hun- 
dred parts"  of  semen  contain,  1.  Of  water, 
ninety  parts.  2.  Of  animal  gluten,  six 
parts.'  3.  Of  phosphate  of  lime,  three  parts. 
4.  Of  pure  soda,  one  part.  5  By  micros- 
copical examination,  it  is  asserted  that  an 
immense  number  of  very  small  anjtnalcula, 
with  round  tails  called  spermatic  animalcules, 
may  be  seen.  6.  The  odorous  principle, 
which  flies  off  immediately  from  fresh  se- 
men. It  appears  to  consist  of  a  pe.culiar  vital 
principle,  and  by  the  ancients  was  called 
aura  se minis. 

Use.  1.  Emitted  into  the  female  vagina, 
sub  coilu,  it  possesses  the  wonderful  and 
stupendous  power  of  impregnating  the  ovu- 
lum in  the  female  ovarium.  The  odorous 
principle,  or  aura  spermatica  only,  appears 
to  penetrate  through  the  cavity  of  the  ulerus 
and  Fallopian  tubes  to  the  female  ovarium, 
and  there  to  impregnate  the  albuminous  la- 
tex of  the  mature  ovulum  by  its  vital  power. 
The  other  principles  of  the  semen  appear  to 
be  only  a  vehicle  of  the  seminal  aura.  2  In 
chaste  men,  the  semen  returning  through 
the  lymphatic  vessels  into  ihe  mass  of  the 
blood,  gives  strength  to  the  body  and  mind  ; 
hence  the  bull  is  so  fierce  and  brave,  the 
castrated  ox  so  gentle  and  weak  ;  hence 
every  animal  languishes  post  coiluin ;  and 
hence  tabes  dorsalis  from  onanism.  3.  It 
is  by  the  stimulus  of  the  semen  absorbed,  at 
the  age  of  puberty,  into  the  mass  of  the  hu- 
mours, that  the  beard  and  hair  of  the  pubes, 
but  in  animals  the  horns,  are  produced  ;  and 
the  weeping  voice  of  the  boy  changed  into 
that  of  a  man. 

Sk'mf.n  adjowaen.  A  seed  imported 
from  the  East,  of  a  pleasant  smell,  a  grate- 
ful aromatic  taste,  somewhat  like  savory.  It 
possesses  exciting,  stimulating,  and  carmi- 
native virtues,  Sud  is  given  in  the  East  in 
nervous  weakness,  dyspepsia,  flatulency,and 
heart-burn. 

Se'men  aga've.  An  East  Indian  seed, 
exhibited  there  in  atonic  gout. 

Se'men  co'ntra.  See  Artemisia  santo- 
nica 

Sg'men  sanctum.  See  Artemisia  santo- 
nica. 

SEMI.  (Semi,  from  apimi,  half.)  Semi, 
in  composition  universally  signifies  half,  as 
temicupium,  a  half-bath  or  bath  up  to  the 
navel;  semilunaris,  in  the  shape  of  a  half- 
moon. 

SEMICIRCULAR    CANALS.         These 
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canals  are  three  in  number,  and  take  their 
name  from  their  figure.  They  belong  to  the 
organ  of  hearing,  and  are  situated  in  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  and 
open  into  the  vestibulnm. 

SEMICU  PIUM.  Excathisma.  Incessio. 
A  half-bath,  or  such  as  receives  only  the 
hips,  or  extremities. 

Semi  intero'sseus  i'ndicis.  See  Abduc- 
tor indicis  mantis. 

SEM1LUN  R  VALVES.  The  three 
valve?  at  the  beginning  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  and  aorta  are  so  termed,  from  their 
half-moon  shape. 

SEMIO'TICE.  (From  <r»pLUov,  a  sign.) 
Semeiosis.  That  part  of  patuolo&y  which 
treats  on  the  signs  of  diseases. 

SEMI  M  EiVlBKAjSO'SDS.  Lchio-popliH- 
femoral,  of  Dumas.  This  muscle  arises 
from  the  outer  surface  of  th?  tuberosity  of 
the  ischium,  by  a  broad  flat  tendon  which  is 
three  inches  in  length  From  this  tendon 
it  has  gotten  the  name  of  semi-inenibranosus. 
It  then  begins  to  grow  fleshy,  and  ruus  at 
first  under  the  long  head  of  the  biceps,  and 
afterv\aid  between  that  muscle  and  the 
semi-tendinosus.  At  the  low«r  part  of  the 
thigh  it  becomes  narrower  again,  and  tei  mi- 
nates  in  a  short  tendon,  which  is  inserted 
chiefly  into  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the 
head  of  the  tibia,  but  some  of  its  fibres  are 
spread  over  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cap- 
sular ligament  of  ihe  knee.  Between  this 
capsular  ligament  and  the  tendon  of  the 
muscle,  we  find  a  small  bursa  mucosa.  The 
tendons  of  this  and  the  last-described  mus- 
cle form  the  inner  ham-string.  This  mus- 
cle bends  the  leg,  and  seems  likewise  to 
prevent  the  capsular  ligament  from  being 
pinched. 

SEMl-NERVO'SUS.  See  Stmitendino- 
sus. 

Seiu'kis  ejacula'tor.  See  Accelerator 
wince. 

Semi  orbicularis  o'ris.  See  Orbicularis 
oris. 

SEMI-SPINA'LIS  CO'LLI.  Semi-spinalis 
site  transverso-spin&lis  colli,  of  Winslow, 
Spinalis  ctrricis,  of  Albinus,  Spinalis  colli, 
of  Douglas,  Transversalis  colli,  of  C.'owper, 
and  Transversospinal,  of  Dumas.  A  muscle 
situated  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  neck, 
which  turns  the  neck  obliquely  backwards, 
and  a  lillle  to  one  side.  It  arises  from  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  uppermost  six 
vertebrae  of  the  back  by  as  many  distinct 
tendons,  ascending  obliquely  under  the 
complexus,  and  is  inserted  into  the  spinous 
processes  of  all  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck, 
except  the  first  and  last. 

SEMI-SPINA'LIS  DO'RSI.  Semi-spinalis 
cxlernus  sen  trdnsverso-spinalit  dorsi,  of  Win- 
slow.  Semispinalvs,  of  Cowper,  and  Trans- 
versospinal, of  Dumas.  A  muscle  situated 
on  the  back,  which  extends  ihe  spine  ob- 
liquely backwards.  It  arises  from  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  seventh,  eighth)  ninth, 
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and  tenth  vertebrae  of  the  back,  by  as  DSM1) 
distinct  tendons,  which  soon  grow  fleshy, 
and  then  become  tendinous  again,  and  are 
inserted  into  the  spinous  processes  of  all  the 
vertebra?  of  the  back  above  the  eighth,  and 
into  the  lowermost  of  the  neck,  by  as  many 
tendons. 

Semi-spin a'lis  exte'rnos.  See  Semi- 
spinalis  dorsi. 

Sf.mi  si'ina'tus.     See  Semi-spinalis  dorsi. 

SEMI-TENDINO'SUS.  This  muscle, 
which  is  the  seminervosns,  of  Douglas  and 
Winslow,  and  ischio-creli-libial,  of  Dumas, 
is  situated  obliquely  along  the  back  part  of 
the  thigh.  Ft  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy 
from  the  inferior,  posterior,  and  outer  part 
of  the  tuberosily  of  the  ischium,  in  common 
with  the  long  head  of  «he  biceps  cruris  to 
the  posterior  edge  of  which  it  continues  to 
adhere,  by  a  great  number  of  oblique  fibres, 
for  Ihe  space  of  two  or  three  inches.  To- 
wards the  lower  part  of  the  os  femoris,  it 
terminates  in  a  round  tendon,  which  passes 
behind  the  inner  condyle  of  the  thigh  bone, 
and  becoming  flat,  is  inserted  into  the  upper 
and  inner  part  of  the  ridge  of  the  tibia,  a 
little  below  its  tuberosity.  This  tendon 
sends  off  an  aponeurosis,  which  helps  to 
form  the  tendinous  fascia  that  covers  the 
muscles  of  the  leg.  This  muscle  assists  in 
bending  the  leg,  and  at  the  same  time  draws 
it  a  little  inwards. 

SEMPERVl'VUM.  (From  semper,  al- 
ways, and  rivo,  to  live  ;  so  called  because 
it  is  always  green.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Dodecandria.  Or- 
der, Polygyria. 

2.  the  pharmacopceial  name  of  some 
plants. 

Sempervi'vum  a'cre.  The  stone-crop  is 
occasionally  so  termed.     See  Sedum  acre. 

Sempervi'vum  tecto'rum.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  house-leek.  Sedum  ma- 
jus.  Aizoon.  Barba  Jovis.  House-leek,  or 
seugreen  The  leaves  of  this  plant  have 
no  remarkable  smell,  but  discover  to  the 
taste  a  mild  subacid  austerity  ;  they  are  fre- 
quently applied  by  the  vulgar  to  bruisesand 
old  ulcers. 

SEN  AC,  John,  was  born  in  Gascftny, 
about  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
He  is  stated  to  have  received  the  degree  of 
doctoral  Kbeims,  and  that  of  bachelor  of 
physic  at  Paris.  He  was  a  man  of  profound 
erudition,  united  with  great  modesty  ;  and 
by  his  industry  acquired  much  experience. 
His  merits  procured  hirn  the  favour  ol 
Louis  XV.  who  appointed  him  his  consult- 
ing, and  afterward  his  chief  physician, 
which  office  he  retained  till  his  death  in 
1770.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Nancy.  He  left  some 
works,  which  will  probably  maintain  a  last- 
ing reputation,  particularly  his  treatise  on 
(lie    Structure.   Function,    and    Disea'-. 
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i.ue  Heart.  An  edition  of  Heister's  Anato- 
my, with  some  interesting  Observations, 
was  published  by  him  when  young.  A  Pa- 
per on  Drowning,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  refuting  certain  er- 
roneous opinions  respecting  the  Cause  of 
Death,  and  the  Treatment  founded  upon 
them,  is  also  due  to  him  ;  as  well  as  some 
other  minor  publications. 

SENE'CIO.  (Senecio,  from  sentsco,  to 
grow  old  ;  so  called  because  it  has  a  grayish 
down  upon  it,  like  the  beard  of  old  men.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Syngenesia. 
Order,  Folygamia  superflua. 

2.  The  pbarmacopceial  name  also  of  the 
groundsel.     See  Seneicto  vulgaris. 

Sene'cio  Jacob/e'a.  Jacobcca.  St.  James's 
wort.  Ragwort.  Senecio  jacobcea,  of  Lin- 
naeus. The  leaves  of  this  common  plant 
have  a  roughish,  bitter,  sub-acrid  taste,  ex- 
tremely nauseous.  A  decoction  is  said  to 
have  been  of  infinite  service  in  the  cure  of 
epidemic  camp  dysentery.  A  poultice  made 
of  the  fresh  leaves  is  said  to  hare  a  surpri- 
sing effect  in  removing  pains  of  the  joints, 
and  to  remove  the  sciatica,  or  hip  gout,  in 
two  or  three  applications,  when  ever  so 
violent.  The  root  is  of  a  healing,  adstrin- 
gent  nature.  A  decoction  of  it  is  good  for 
wounds  and  bruises. 

Sene'cio  madraspata'nus.  See  Senecio 
pseudo-china. 

Sene'cio  pseudo-china.  China  Supposi- 
la.  Senecio  madraspalanus.  Senecio  pseu- 
do-china, of  Linnaeus.  Bastard  China.  It 
grows  in  Malabar.  The  roof  greatly  re- 
sembles the  China  root  in  appearance  and 
qualities. 

Sene'cio  vulga'ris.  Erigerurr.  Sene- 
cio. Erigeron.  Groundsel.  This  very  com- 
mon plant  is  frequently  applied  bruised  to 
inflammations  and  ulcers,  as  a  refrigerant 
and  antiscorbutic. 

Sene'cta  a'nguium.  The  cast  skin  of  a 
serpent ;  its  decoction  is  said  to  cure  deaf- 
ness. 

Se'nega.     See  Stneka. 

Senegal  gum.     See  Mimosa  Senegal. 

Senegaw  milkwort.     See  Polygala  senega. 

SE'NEKA.  (So  called  because  the  Sene- 
ca or  Senegaw  Indians  use  it  against  the 
bite  of  the  rattlesnake.)  See  Polygala  sene- 
ga- 

Sengreen.     See  Sempervivum  teclorum. 

SE'NNA.  (From  senna,  an  Arabian  word, 
signifying  acute  ;  so  called  from  its  sharp- 
pointed  leaves.)     See  Cassia  senna. 

Se'nna  alexandri'na.  See  Cassia  sen- 
na. 

Sf.'nna  electua'rium  e.  See  Confeclio 
senna. 

Se'nna  ita'lica.     See  Cassia  senna. 

Se'nna  pau'perum.  Bastard  senna,  or 
milk-vetch. 

Se'nna  sco'rpiuh.     The  scorpion  senna. 

^k'nv*  extra'ctum.  Extract  of  senna. 
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..x  infd'sum.  See  Infusum  senna. 

Se'nn.«  infusum  tartajriza'toh.  Sen- 
na, coriander,  and  cream  of  tartar,  infused 
in  water. 

SENNF.RTUS,  Daniel,  was  born  at 
Breslaw  in  1552.  He  was  sent  to  Wittem- 
berg  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  exhibit- 
ed such  marks  of  talent,  thai  every  opportu- 
nity was  afforded  him  of  visiting  the  other 
celebrated  universities  of  Germany.  On  his 
return  in  1601  he  received  the  degree  of 
doctor,  and  the  next  year  was  appointed  to 
a  professorship  of  medicine.  He  distin- 
guished himself  greatly  by  his  eloquence 
and  sound  knowledge,  and  his  publications 
concurred  in  raising  his  fame,  insomuch 
that  he  was  consulted  by  patients  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  ;  towards  whom  he  evin- 
ced great  disinterestedness.  The  plague 
prevailed  seven  times  at  Wittemberg,  while 
he  was  professor  there,  yet  he  never  quitted 
his  post,  nor  declined  his  services,  even  to 
the  poorest  sick  :  however,  he  was  at  last  a 
victim  to  that  disease  in  1637.  Sennertus 
was  a  voluminous  writer,  and  has  been  re- 
presented by  some  as  a  mere  compiler ;  but 
his  works  are  valuable,  as  containing  a  full 
and  clear  epitome  of  ancient  learning;  and 
besides  display  much  judgment,  and  free- 
dom in  criticising  their  doctrines,  which  in- 
deed involved  him  in  many  controversies. 
He  first  introduced  the  study  of  chemistry 
at  Wittemberg  ;  arid  in  his  writings  he  main 
tained  the  propriety  of  admitting  chemistry 
as  well  as  Galenical  theories  and  remedies 
into  medicine. 

SENSATION.  Sensation,  or  feeling,  is 
the  consciousness  of  a  change  taking  place 
in  any  part,  from  the  contact  of  a  foreign 
body  with  the  extremities  of  our  nerves. 
The  seat  of  sensation  is  in  the  pulp  of  the 
nerves. 

The  impression  produced  by  any  organ 
by  the  action  of  an  external  body  consti- 
tutes sensation.  This  sensation,  transmitted 
by  nerves  to  the  brain,  is  perceived,  that  is 
felt  by  the  organ ;  the  sensation  then  be- 
comes perception  ;  and  this  first  modification 
implies,  as  must  be  evident,  the  existence  of 
a  central  organ,  to  which  impressions  pro- 
duced on  the  senses  are  conveyed.  The 
cerebral  fibres  are  acted  on  with  greater  or 
less  force  by  (he  sensations  propagated  by 
all  the  senses  influenced  at  the  same  time  ; 
and  we  could  only  acquire  confused  notions 
of  all  bodies  that  produce  them,  if  one  par- 
ticular and  stronger  perception  did  not  ob- 
literate the  others,  and  fix  our  attention.  In 
this  collective  state  of  the  mind  on  the  same 
subject,  the  brain  is  weekly  affected  by  se- 
veral sensations  which  leave  no  trace  be- 
hind. It  is  on  this  principle  that,  having 
read  a  book  with  great  attention,  we  forget 
the  different  sensations  produced  by  the  pa- 
per and  characters. 

When  a  sensation  is  of  short  duration,  (he 
knowledge  we  have  of  it  is  so  weak,  that 
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soon  afterward  there  does  not  remain  any 
knowledge  of  having  experienced  it.  In 
proportion  as  a  sensation  or  an  idea,  which 
is  only  a  sensation  transformed  or  perceived 
by  the  cerebral  organ,  has  produced  in  the 
fibres  of  this  organ  a  stronger  or  weaker  im- 
pression, the  remembrance  of  it  becomes 
more  or  less  lively  and  permanent.  Thus 
we  have  a  reminiscence  of  it,  that  is,  cell  to 
mind  that  we  have  already  been  affected  in 
the  same  manner  ;  a  memory,  or  the  act  of 
recalling  the  object  of  the  sensation  with 
some  of  its  attributes,  as  colour,  volume, 
foe. 

When  the  brain  is  easily  excitable,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  accurately  preserves  im- 
pressions received,  it  possesses  the  powerof 
representing  to  itself  ideas  with  all  their 
connexions,  and  all  the  accessory  circum- 
stances by  which  they  are  accompanied,  of 
producing  them  in  a  certain  degree,  and  of 
recalling  an  entire  object,  while  the  memo- 
ry only  gives  us  an  idea  of  its  qualities. 
This  creative  faculty  is  called  imagination. 
When  two  ideas  are  brought  together,  com- 
pared, and  their  analogy  considered,  we  are 
said  to  form  a  judgment ;  several  judgments 
connected  together  constitute  reasoning. 

Besides  the  sensations  that  are  carried 
from  the  organs  of  sense  to  the  brain,  there. 
are  others,  internal,  that  seem  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  it  by  a  kind  of  sympathetic  reac- 
tion. It  is  well  known  what  uneasiness  the 
affection  of  certain  organs  conveys  to  the 
mind,  how  unuch  an  habitual  obstruction  of 
the  liver  is  connected  with  a  certain  order 
of  ideas  ;  these  internal  sensations  are  the 
origin  of  our  moral  faculties,  in  the  same 
manner  as  impressions  that  are  conveyed 
by  the  organs  of  sense  are  the  source  of  in- 
tellectual faculties.  We  are  not  on  that  ac- 
count to  place  the  seat  of  the  passions  of  the 
mind  in  the  viscera  ;  it  is  only  necessary  to 
remember  that  the  appetites,  whence  arise 
the  passions,  reside  in  their  respective  or- 
gans, and  are  a  phenomenon  purely  physi- 
cal, while  passion  consists,  at  the  same  time, 
in  the  intellectual  exertion.  Thus  an  accu- 
mulation of  semen  in  the  cavities  that  are 
employed  as  a  reservoirfor  it  excites  the  ap- 
petite for  venery,  very  distinct  from  the  pas- 
sion of  love,  although  it  may  be  frequently 
the  determinate  cause  of  it. 

The  senses  may  be  enumerated  under  the 
following  heads,  viz.  the  sense  of  vision, 
hearing,  smelling,  tasting,  touching. 

SENSIBILITY.  The  capability  which  a 
nerve  posstsses  of  conveying  the  sensation 
produced  by  the  contact  of  another  body 
with  it.  All  parts  possessed  of  a  power  of 
producing  a  change,  so  as  to  excite  a  sen- 
sation, are  called  sensible  ;  those  which  are 
not  possessed  of  this  property,  insensible. 
To  the  insensible  parts  by  nature  belong  all 
our  fluids,  the  blood,  bile,  saliva,  foe.  and 
many  of  the  solids,  the  hair,  epidermis, 
nails,  foe.  :  but  the  sensible  parts  of  the  skin. 


eyes,  tongue,  ear,  nose,  muscles,  stomach, 
intestines,  foe. 

SENSORIUM.     See  Cerebrum. 

SENSORIUM  COMMUNE.  See  Cere- 
brum. 

SE'NSUS  EXTE'RNI.  The  external 
senses  are,  seeing,  hearing,  tasting,  smelling, 
and  feeling. 

SE'NSUS  INTE'RNI.  The  internal 
senses  are,  imagination,  memory,  judgment, 
attention,  and  the  passions. 

SENTIENT  EXTREMITIES.  The  ex- 
tremities of  the  nerves. 

Sepakato'rium.  (From  sepnro,  to  sepa- 
rate.) An  instrument  for  separating  the  pe- 
ricranium from  the  skull,  and  a  chemical 
vessel  for  separating  essential  parts  of 
liquids. 

Sk'pia  officinalis.  Srpium.  Pradjii- 
tans  magnum.  The  cuttle  fish.  'Hie  syste- 
matic name  of  the  fish  whose  shell  possesses 
calcareous  qualities,  and  is  often  mixed  into 
tooth-powders. 

Sw'pije  os.     See  Sepia  officinalis. 

Septenary  years.  Climacteric  years. 
A  period,  or  succession  of  years  in  human 
life,  at  which  important  constitutional 
changes  are  supposed  to  take  place  ;  and  tbe 
end  of  this  period  is  therefore  judged  criti- 
cal. This  period  is  fixed  at  every  seventh 
year.  The  grand  climacteric  is  fixed  at  63, 
and,  passing  that  time,  age,  it  is  considered, 
may  be  protracted  to  90.  So  general  is  this 
belief,  that  the  passing  of  <">0  generally  gives 
much  anxiety  to  most  people. 

Seplfoil.     See  Tormentilla. 

SEPTIC.  (Septica  ;  from  <r»7ru,  to  pu- 
trefy.)   Relating  to  putrefaction. 

Sk'pium.     See  Sepia  officinalis. 

Septifo'lia.  (From  septum,  seven,  and 
folium,  a  leaf;  so  named  from  the  number 
of  its  leaves.)  Coralwort,  or  septfoil  tooth- 
wort 

Septine'rvia.  (From  septum.,  seven,  and 
nervus,  a  string;  so  called  from  the  seven 
strings  upon  its  leaf.)   A  species  of  plantain. 

SEPTUM  CEREBE'LLl.  A  process  of 
the  dura  mater,  dividing  the  cerebellum 
perpendicularly  into  two  principal  parts. 

SEPTUM  CEREBRI.  The  falciform 
process  of  the  dura  mater  is  sometimes  so 
called.     See  Falciform  process. 

SEPTUM  CORDIS.  (Septum  ;  from  si- 
pio,  to  separate.)  the  partition  between 
the  two  ventricles  of  the  heart. 

SEPTUM  LU'CIDUM.  Septum  pelluci- 
dum.  The  thin  and  tender  portion  of  the 
brain,  dividing  the  lateral  ventricles  from 
each  other. 

SEPTUM  NA'RIUM.  Interseptum.  Tbe 
partition  between  the  nostrils. 

SEP TUM  PALA'TI.  The  partition  of 
the  palate. 

Se'ptum  peli.u'cidum.  See  Septum  luci- 
dum. 

Se'ptum  thora'cis.     Sec  Mediastinum. 

Se'pttim  transvf/rsitm.   See  Diaphragm 
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SERAPIAS.  (From  Seraph,  a  lascivi- 
ous idol ;  so  called  because  it  was  thought 
to  promote  venery  ;  or  from  the  testiculated 
shape  of  its  root.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Gy- 
nandria.    Order,  Diandria. 

Serapi'num.  The  gum-resin  sagapenum 
is  sometimes  so  called.     See  Sagapenum. 

SERAPION,  of  Alexandria,  lived  about 
280  years  before  Christ,  and  is  affirmed  by 
Celsus  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  em- 
piric sect  of  physicians ;  though  others  have 
attributed  the  origin  of  this  sect  to  Philinus. 
SERAPION,  John,  an  Arabian  physician, 
who  lived  between  the  time  of  Mesue  and 
Rhazes,  towards  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
first  writer  on  physic  in  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage. Haly  Abbas  describes  his  writings 
as  containing  only  the  cure  of  diseases, 
without  any  precepts  concerning  the  pre- 
servation of  health,  or  relating  to  surgery  ; 
and  they  are  frequently  quoted  by  Rhazes. 
He  often  transcribes  the  remarks  of  Alexan- 
der Trallian,  with  whom  the  other  Arabians 
appear  to  be  little  acquainted.  Some  confu- 
sion appears  to  exist  respecting  another  Se- 
rapion,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  180 
years  later,  and  to  have  been  the  author  of 
a  work  on  the  Materia  Medica,  entitled  "De 
Medicamentis  tam  simplicibus,  quam  com- 
positis ;"  in  which  authors  are  quoted  much 
posterior  to  Rhazes,  Avenzoar  for  instance, 
so  that  it  must  have  been  written  towards 
the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century. 

Semri'phicm.     (From  Seriphus,  an  island 
upon  which  it  grew.)     Flix-weed. 
Se'ris.     2^/c-     Endive. 
Sermountain.    See  Laserpitivm  siler. 
Serous  apoplexy.     See  Apoplexia. 
Serpenta'ria   gallo'rum.      The   arum 
dracunculus.     See  Arum  dracunculus. 

Serpenta'ria  hispa'nica.  The  viper's 
grass.     See  Scorzonera. 

Serpenta'ria  vircinia'na.  (So  called 
from  the  resemblance  of  its  roots  to  the 
tail  of  the  rattle-snake.)  See  Arislolochia 
serpentaria. 

Serpe'ntum  li'gnum.  See  Ophioxylum 
terpenlinum . 

Serpe'ntum  ra'dix.  See  Ophiorrhiza 
mungns. 

SERPI'GO.  (From  serpo,  to  creep;  be- 
cause it  creeps  on  the  surface  of  the  skin 
by  degrees.)  A  ringworm,  or  tetter.  See 
Herpes. 

Serpy'lhtm.  (From  tfa-u,  to  creep,  or 
a  serpendo,  by  reason  of  its  creeping  nature.) 
See  Thymus  serpyllum. 

Serpy'llum  citra'tum.  See  Thymus 
serpyllum. 

Serpv'llum  vdlga're  mi'nus.  See  Thy- 
mus serpyllum. 

Serra'ta.  (From  serra,  a  saw  ;  so  called 
from  its  serrated  leaves.)     See  Serratula. 

SERRA'TULA.  (From  serra,  a  saw; 
?o  called  from  its  serrated  leaves.)    The 
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name  ot  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaeau 
system.  Class,  Syngenesia.  Order,  Poly- 
gamia  mqualis. 

Serra'tula  ama'ra.  The  systematic 
name  of  a  species  of  saw-wort,  which  i? 
said  to  cure  agues. 

Sf.rra'tui.a  akve'nsis.  The  common 
creeping  way-thistle. 

Serra'tus  anti'cus.  See  Pectoralis  mi- 
nor. 

SERRATUS  MA'GKUS.  (Srrrabts; 
from  serra,  a  saw  ;  so  called  from  its  saw- 
like  appearance.)  Scrratus  major  anticus, 
of  Douglas  and  Cowpcr.  Serratin  major. 
of  Winslow.  and  Coslo  basi-scapuluire,  of 
Dumas.  This  muscle  is  so  named  by  Albi- 
nus.  Douglas  calls  it  serratus  major  anticus, 
but  improperly,  as  it  is  seated  at  the 
side,  and  not  at  the  anterior  part  of  the 
thorax.  It  is  a  broad  fleshy  muscle,  of  a 
very  irregular  shape,  and  is  in  part  co- 
vered by  the  subscapularis  pectoralis,  and 
latissimus  dorsi.  It  arises,  by  fleshy  di- 
gitations,  from  the  eight  superior  ribs,  and 
is  inserted  fleshy  into  the  whole  bases  of  the 
scapula  internally,  between  the  insertion  of 
the  rhomboides,  and  the  origin  of  the  sub- 
scapularis, being  folded  as  it  were,  about  the 
two  angles  of  the  scapula.  This  muscle 
may  easily  be  divided  into  two,  and  even 
three  portions  The  latter  division  has  been 
adopted  by  Winslow.  The  first  of  these  por- 
tions is  the  thick  and  short  part  of  the  mus- 
cle that  arises  from  the  first  and  second  ribs, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  upper  angle  of  the 
scapula,  its  fibres  ascending  obliquely  back- 
wards. The  second  portion  arises  from  the 
second  rib,  behind  the  origin  of  the  first  por- 
tion, and  likewise  from  the  third  and  fourth 
ribs;  this  portion  is  thin  a,nd  short,  and  its 
fibres  run  nearly  in  a  horizontal  direction, 
to  be  inserted  into  the  basis  of  the  scapula. 
The  third,  and  most  considerable  portion,  is 
that  which  arises  from  the  fifth,  sixth,  se- 
venth, and  eighth  ribs,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula.  The  serra- 
tus  magnus  serves  to  move  the  scapula  for- 
wards, and  it  is  chiefly  by  the  contraction  ot" 
this  muscle  that  the  shoulder  is  supported 
when  loaded  with  any  heavy  weight.  The 
ancients,  and  even  many  of  the  moderns, 
particularly  Douglas  and  Cowper,  supposed 
its  chief  use  to  be  to  dilate  the  thorax,  by 
elevating  the  ribs ;  but  it  can  only  do  this 
when  the  scapula  is  forcibly  raised. 

Serra'tus  ma'jor  anti'cus.  See  Serra- 
tus  magnus. 

Serra'tus  mi'nor  anti'cus.  See  Pecto- 
ralis minor 

SERRATUS  POSTICUS  INFE'RIOR. 
Dorso-lumbo-costal,  of  Dumas  This  is  a 
thin  muscle  of  considerable  breadth,  situa- 
ted at  the  bottom  of  the  back,  under  the 
middle  part  of  the  latissimus  dorsi.  It 
arises  by  abroad  thin  tendon,  in  common 
with  that  of  the  last-mentioned  muscle, 
from  the  spinous  processes  of  the  two,  and 
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sometimes  of  the  three  inferior  dorsal  ver- 
tebrae, and  from  three,  and  sometimes  four 
©f  those  of  the  lumbar  vertebra;.  It  then 
becomes  fleshy,  and  ascending  a  little  ob- 
liquely outwards  and  forwards,  divides  into 
three,  and  sometimes  four  fleshy  slips, 
which  are  inserted  into  the  lower  edges 
of  the  three  or  four  inferior  ribs,  at  a  little 
distance  from  their  cartilages.  Its  use  seems 
to  be  to  pull  the  ribs  downwards,  back- 
wards, and  outwards. 

SERR.VTUS  SUPERIOR  POSTICUS. 
Cervici-dorso-costal,  of  Dumas.  This  is  a 
small,  flat,  and  thin  muscle,  situated  at  the 
upper  bart  of  the  back,  immediately  un- 
der the  rhomboideus.  It  arises,  by  a  broad 
thin  tendon,  from  the  lower  part  of  the  liga- 
roentum  colli,  from  the  spinous  process  of 
the  last  vertebra  of  the  neck,  and  the  two 
or  three  uppermost  of  the  back,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  second,  third,  fourth, 
and  sometimes  fifth  ribs,  by  as  many 
distinct  slips.  Its  use  is  to  expand  the 
thorax,  by  pulling  the  ribs  upwards  and 
outwards. 

Se'rtula  campa'na.  See  Trifolium  me- 
lilotus. 

SE'RUM.  (From  serus,  late  ;  because  it 
is  the  remainder  of  the  milk,  after  its  better 
parts  have  been  taken  from  it.)  1.  Whey. 
2.  The  yellow  and  somewhat  greenish  fluid 
which  separates  from  the  blood  when  cold 
and  at  rest.     See  Blood. 

Se'rum  alumino'sum.     Alum  whey. 

Se'rum  lac'tis.     Whey. 

SERVETUS,  Michael,  was  born  at 
Villanueva,  in  Arragon,  in  1509.  He  first 
studied  the  law  at  Toulouse  ;  but  his  at- 
tention was  drawn  to  theology  by  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  reformers ;  and  as  he  was 
disposed  to  carry  his  dissent  from  the  church 
of  Rome  even  to  a  greater  length,  he  judg- 
ed it  prudent  to  retire  into  Switzerland 
where  he  published  his  opinions  concerning 
the  Trinity.  He  afterward  went  to  study 
physic  at  Paris,  where  he  took  bis  degree, 
and  then  gave  mathematical  lectures,  while 
he  followed  the  profession  of  a  physician  ; 
but  having  quarrelled  with  the  faculty,  and 
his  "  Apology"  being  suppressed  by  the 
parliament,  he  removed  to  Charlieu,  and 
soon  after  to  Vienna,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
archbishop.  Here  he  published  a  more  full 
account  of  his  religious  opinions  under  a 
feigned  name  ;  but  Calvin,  the  reformer,  in 
whom  he  had  confided,  betrayed  him  to  the 
magistrates,  so  that  he  was  thrown  into 
prison,  from  which,  however,  he  escaped. 
But  a9  he  was  passing  through  Geneva, 
Calvin,  whose  treachery  he  did  not  suspect, 
procured  his  arrest,  and  a  charge  of  blas- 
phemy and  heresy  to  be  brought  against 
him;  of  which,  being  found  guilty,  he  was 
cruelly  burnt  alive, in  1553.  Servetus  is  num- 
bered among  those  anatomists  who  made 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  ;  jn  the   work  al- 


ready mentioned,  which  led  to  his  d< 
the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  lun 
is  clearly  stated.     He  was  a  man  of  great 
learning   and    unfeigned   piety,  and  gene- 
rally   admired   for  his  worth    and  talents, 
and  the  discoveries  which  he  made  in  me 
dicine,  as  well  as  other  branches  of  know- 
ledge. 

Skrvick-tree.  The  fruit  of  this  tree  is 
considered  powerfully  astringent,  and  re- 
commended in  fluxes  and  dysenteries. 
It  is  given  in  the  form  of  rob,  and  it  is 
equally  useful  in  distilliug  brandy  and  ma- 
king cider. 

SES  A  M  01 D  BON  E  S .  (  Ossa  sesamoidea ; 
from  o-vo-a/utH,  an  Indian  grain,  and  «fec, 
likeness.)  This  term  is  applied  to  the  little 
bones,  which,  from  their  supposed  general 
resemblance  to  the  seeds  of  the  scsamum, 
are  called  win  sesamoidea.  They  are  found 
at  the  articulations  of  the  great  toes,  and 
sometimes  at  the  joints  of  the  thumbs; 
and  now  and  then  we  meet  with  them 
upon  the  condyles  of  the  os  femoris,  at 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  fibula,  under  the 
os  cuboides  of  the  tarsus,  &.c.  They  do 
not  exist  in  the  foetus,  but  as  we  ad- 
vance in  life,  begin  first  to  appear  in  a 
cartilaginous  state,  and,  at  length,  in  adult 
subjects,  are  completely  ossified.  Age  and 
hard  labour  seem  to  add  to  the  number  and 
size  of  these  bones,  and  being  most  com- 
monly found  wherever  the  tendons  and 
ligaments  are  most  exposed  to  pressure 
from  the  action  of  the  muscles,  they  are 
now  generally  considered  by  anatomists  as 
the  ossified  parts  of  tendons  and  ligaments. 
These  bones  are  usually  smooth  and  flat  on 
the  side  of  the  bone  on  which  they  are 
placed  ;  their  upper  surface  is  convex,  and, 
in  general,  adheres  to  the  tendon  that  co- 
vers it,  and  of  which  it  may,  in  some  mea- 
sure, be  considered  as  a  part.  Although  their 
formation  seems  to  be  owing  to  accidental 
circumstances,  yet,  as  the  two  at  the  first 
joint  of  the  great-toe  are  much  larger  than 
the  rest,  and  are  seldom  wanting  in  an 
adult,  it  would  seem  as  if  these  bones  were 
of  some  utility  ;  perhaps  by  removing  the 
tendons  farther  from  the  centre  of  motion, 
and  thus  increasing  the  power  of  the  mus- 
cles. The  ossa  sesamoidea  of  the  great-toe 
and  thumb  seem  likewise  to  be  of  use,  by 
forming  a  groove  for  lodging  the  flexor  ten- 
dons secure  from  compression. 

Sesamoidal  bones.     See  Sesamoid  bones. 
SESAMCW.  (An  Egyptian  word.)  I.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnasan 
system. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  Seia- 
mum oriental e,  of  Linnaeus  ;   which  see. 

Se'samubi  orienta'le.  Sesamum.  The 
seeds  of  this  plant  are  in  much  esteem  in 
South  Carolina,  where  they  are  called  oi/.y 
grain,  they  are  made  into  soups  and  pud- 
dings after  the  manner  of  rice.  Toasted 
over  the   fire,  they  sre  mixed  with   other 
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ingredients.and  stewed  into  a  delicious  food. 
The  fresh  seed  affords  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  a  warm  pungent  oil, otherwise  not  un- 
palatable. In  a  year  or  two  the  pungency 
leaves  it,  when  the  oil  is  used  for  sallad,&c. 
The  seeds  of  the  Sesamum  indicum  are  used 
in  the  same  manner.  The  leaves  are  also 
used  medicinally  in  some  countries,  being-of 
a  mucilaginous  quality. 

SE'SELI.  (n*fa  to  a-naia-ni  saasv  ;  be- 
cause it  is  salutary  for  young  fawns.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class, 
Pentandria.     Order,  Digynia. 

2.  See  Laserpitium  siltr. 

Se'seli  cre'ticum.  There  is  a  great 
confusion  among  the  species  of  the  seseli. 
The  plant  which  bears  this  epithet  in  the 
pharmacopoeias  is  the  Tortylium  officinale, 
of  Linnaeus.  The  seeds  are  said  to  be  diu- 
retic. 

Se'seli  massiliense.  See  Seseli  lortu- 
osum. 

Se'seli  tortu'osum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  hart-wort  of  Marseilles.  Seseli 
massiliense.  This  plant  is  the  Seseli  lortuo- 
sum  [of  Linnaeus.  The  seeds  are  directed 
for  medicinal  use,  and  have  a  warm  biting 
taste,  and  a  greater  degree  of  pungency  than 
those  of  the  Laserpitium. 

SESQUI.  This  word,  joined  with  any 
number,  weight,  measure,  Stc.  signifies  one 
integer  and  an  half;  sesqui  granum,  a 
grain  and  an  half. 

SETA'CEUM.  (From  seta,  a  bristle, 
because  horse-hairs  were  first  used  to  keep 
open  the  wound.)     A  seton.     See  Selon. 

SETON.  Selaceum.  An  artificial  ulcer 
made  under  the  skin  by  means  of  an  instru- 
ment called  the  seton  needle,  which  carries 
with  it  a  portion  of  thread  or  silk,  that  is 
moved  backwards  or  forwards,  and  thus 
keeps  up  a  constant  irritation. 

Settericort.     See  Ihlttborus  fatidus. 

SEVEKIISUS,  Marcus  Aurelius,  was 
born  in  Calabria,  in  1580.  He  graduated 
at  Naples,  where  be  became  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  professors  in  anatomy  and  sur- 
gery. He  was,  however,  somewhat  harsh 
in  his  practice  ;  and  in  his  work,  "  De 
Efficaci  Medicina,"  condemned  his  eontt  m- 
poraries  for  neglecting  the  use  of  the  cau- 
tery, and  of  the  knife,  as  practised  by  the 
ancients.  He  died  in  1656.  Many  publica- 
tions were  written  by  hiin,  evincing  much 
boldness  and  originality  of  thought,  but  too 
great  attachment  to  paradox.  His  treatise 
onabseesses,  in  eight  books,  passed  through 
many  editions,  lie  paid  considerable  at- 
tention to  comparative  anatomy,  on  which 
subject  some  of  his  works  are  composed. 

Se'vum  ce'ti.  See  Pltyseter  macruce- 
phalus. 

Se'vum  ovi'lk.  Sevumovillum.  Mutton 
.  uet. 

SCXOAL  ACTIONS.  Sexual  func- 
tions. Those  functions  proper  to  each  sex, 
by  which  the  species  is  propagated,  as  the 


excretion  of  semen  in  men  ;  menstruation, 
conception,  the  evolution  of  the  foetus,  par- 
turition, &.c.  in  women. 

SEXUAL  SYSTEM  OF  PLANTS. 
Linnaean  system.  The  sexual  system  of 
plants  was  invented  by  the  immortal  Lin- 
naeus, professor  of  physic  and  botany  at 
Upsal,  in  Sweden.  It  is  founded  on  the 
parts  of  fructification,  viz.  the  stamens  and 
pistils ;  these  having  been  observed  with 
more  accuracy  since  the  discovery  of  the 
uses  for  which  nature  has  assigned  them,  a 
new  set  of  principles  has  been  derived  from 
them,  by  means  of  which  the  distribution  of 
plants  has  been  brought  to  a  greater  preci- 
sion, and  rendered  more  conformable  to 
true  philosophy,  in  this  system,  than  in  any 
one  of  those  which  preceded  it.  The  au- 
thor does  not  pretend  to  call  it  a  natural 
system,  he  gives  it  as  artificial  only,  and 
modestly  owns  his  inability  to  detect  the 
order  pursued  by  nature  in  her  vegetable 
productions ;  but  of  this  he  seems  confi- 
dent, that  no  natural  order  can  ever  be 
framed  without  taking  in  the  materials  out 
of  which  he  has  raised  his  own  ;  and  urges 
the  necessity  of  admitting  artificial  systems 
for  convenience,  till  one  truly  natural  shall 
appear.  Linnaeus  has  given  us  his  Frag- 
menla  melltodi  naluralis,  in  which  he  has 
made  a  distribution  of  plants  under  various 
orders,  putting  together  in  each  such  as 
appear  to  have  a  natural  affinity  to  each 
other;  this,  after  a  long  and  fruitless 
search  after  the  natural  method,  he  gives 
as  the  result  of  his  own  speculation,  for  the 
assistance  of  such  as  may  engage  in  the 
same  pursuit. 

Not  able  to  form  a  system  after  the 
natural  method,  Linnaeus  was  more  fully 
convinced  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  adopt- 
ing an  artificial  one.  For  the  student  to 
enter  into  the  advantages  this  system  main- 
tains over  all  others,  it  is  necessary  that  he 
be  instructed  in  the  science  of  botany, 
which  will  amply  repay  him  for  his  inquiry. 
The  following  is  a  short  outline  of  the 
sexual  system. 

The  parts  of  the  fructification  of  a  plant 
are, 

1.  The  calyx,  called  also  the  empalement 
or  flower-cup. 

2.  The  corolla,  or  foliation,  which  is  the 
gaudy  part  of  the  flower,  called  vulgarly  the 
leaves  of  the  flower. 

3.  The  stamens,  or  threads,,  called  also 
the  chives  ;  these  are  considered  as  the 
male  parts  of  the  (lower. 

4.  The  pistil,  or  pointal,  which  is  the 
female  part. 

5.  The  pericarp,  or  seed-vessel. 

6.  The  seed. 

7.  The  receptacle,  or  base,  on  which  these 
parts  are  seated. 

The  four  first  are  properly  parts  of  the 
flower,  and  the  three  last  parts  of  the  fruit. 
It  i?  from   the  number,  proportion,    ppsi- 
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lion  and  other  circumstances  attending 
these  parts  of  the  fructification,  that  the 
classes  and  orders,  and  the  genera,  they  con- 
tain, are  to  be  characterized,  according  to 
the  sexual  system. 

Such  flowers  as  want  the  stamens,  and 
have  the  pistil,  are  termed  female. 

Those  flowers  which  have  the  stamens, 
and  want  the  pistils,  are  called  mate. 

Flowers  which  have  both  stamens  and 
pistils  are  said  to  be  hermaphrodite. 

Neuter  flowers  are  such  as  have  neither 
stamens  nor  pistils. 

Hermaphrodite  flowers  are  sometimes  dis- 
tinguished into  male  hermaphrodites  and  fe- 
male hermaphrodites.  This  distinction'takes 
place  when,  although  the  flower  contains  the 
parts  belouging  to  eat;h  sex,  one  of  them 
proves  abortive  or  ineffectual ;  if  the  defect 
be  in  the  stamina,  it  is  a  female  hermaphro- 
dite, if  in  the  pistil,  a  male  one. 

Plants  in  regard  to  a  sex,  take  also  their 
denominations  in  the  following  manner ; 


1.  Hermaphrodite  plants  are  such  as  beat' 
flowers  upon  the  same  root  that  are  all  her- 
maphrodite. 

2.  Androgynous  plants  are  such  as  upon 
the  same  root,  bear  both  male  and  female 
flowers,  distinct  from  each  other,  that  is,  in 
separate  flowers. 

3.  Male  plants,  such  as  bear  male  flowers 
only  upon  the  same  root. 

4.  Female  plants,  such  as  bear  female 
flowers  only  upon  the  same  root. 

5.  Polygamous  plants,  such  as,  either  on 
the  same  or  on  different  roots,  bear  herma- 
phrodite flowers,  and  flowers  of  either  or 
both  sexes. 

The  first  general  division  of  the  whole 
body  of  vegetables  is,  in  the  sexual  system, 
into  twenty-four  classes;  these  again  are 
subdivided  into  orders ;  the  orders  into  ge- 
nera ;  the  genera  into  species ;  and  the 
species  into  varieties,  where  they  are  wor- 
thy of  note. 


Jl  Table  of  the  Classes  and  Orders. 

Classes.  Orders. 

Monandria.      Monogynia.      Digynia. 
Diandria.         Monogynia.       Digynia.      Trigynia. 
Triandria.        Monogynia.       Digynia.      Trigynia. 
Tetrandia.       Monogynia.       Digynia.      Tetragynia. 
Pentandria.     Monogynia.       Digynia.      Trigynia.       Tetragynia. 

Polygyria. 
Hexandria.      Monogynia.       Digynia. 
Heptandria.     Monogynia.       Digynia. 
Octandria.        Monogynia.       Digynia. 
Euncandria.     Monogynia.       Trigynia.     Hexagynia. 
Decandria.       Monogynia.       Digynia.      Trigynia.        Pentagynia. 
Dodecandria.  Monogynia.       Digynia.      Trigynia.        Pentagynia. 
Icosandria.       Monogynia.       Digynia.      Trigynia-        Pentagynia. 
Polyandria.      Monogynia.       Digynia.      Trigyuia.        Tetragynia. 

Hexagynia.     Polygynia. 
Didynamia.     Gymnospermia.     Angiospermia. 
Tetradynamia.     Siliculosa.     Siliquosa. 
Monadelphia.      Pentandria.      Decandria. 

andria. 
Diadelphia.      Pentandria.     Hexandria. 
Polyadelphia.  Pentandria.     Icosandria. 
Syngenesia.     Polygamia   zequalis.       Polygamia    superflua. 

Polygamia  necessaria.     Polygamia  segregata 

20.  Gynandria.      Diandria.         Triandria.        Tetrandria.         Pentandria.         Hexandria. 

Decandria.     Dodecandria.     Polyandria. 

21.  Monoecia.       Monandria.         Diandria.        Triandria.        Tetrandria.         Pentandria. 

Hexandria        Heptandria.       Polyandria.       Monadelphia.      Synge- 
nesia.    Gynandria. 

22.  Dioecia.  Monandria.         Diandria.         Triandria.        Tetrandria. 

Hexandria.     Octandria.      Enneandria.      Decandria. 
Polyandria.     Monadelphia.     Syngenesia.     Gynandria 

23.  Polvgamia.      Monoecia.     Dioecia.     Trioecia. 

24.  Cryptogamia.  Filices.    Musci.    Algae.     Fungi. 

Appendix.     Palmae. 


3. 

4. 
5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
II. 
12. 
13. 

14. 
15. 
16. 

17. 

18. 
19. 


Pentagynia. 

Trigynia.       Tetragynia.        Polygynia 
Tetragynia.    Heptagynia. 
Trigynia.       Tetragynia. 

Decagynia. 
Dodecagynia, 
Polygynia. 
Pentagynia. 


Enneandria.      Dodecandria.       Poly- 


Polygamia  frustranea. 
Monogamia. 


Pentandria. 
Dodecandria. 


Explanation  of  these  terms. 
As  these  terms  in  the  Greek  language, 
itom  whence  they  are  taken,  are  all  expres- 


sive of  the  principal  circumstance  that  ob- 
tains in  the  class  to  which  they  are  applied, 
the  explanation  of  them  will  give  the  reader 
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a  good  insight  into  the  proper  characters  of 
the  several  classes,  and  the  sexual  dis- 
tinctions on  which  they  are  founded. 

Monandria;  from  //ovoc,  one,  and  etmp,  a 
husband,  that  is,  a  stamen. 

Diandric;  from  fis,  two,  and  av»p,  a  hus- 
band. 

Triandria ;  from  tpus,  three,  and  *wt/>,  a 
husband. 

Tetrundria  ;  from  TKrira.fi;,  four,  and  av»/>, 
a  husband. 

Pentandria  ;  from  <©-sv7«,  five,  and  anp,  a 
husband. 

Htxandria ;  from  s£,  six,  and  avup,  a  hus- 
band. 

Heptandria  ;  from  erra,  seven,  and  avup,  a 
husband. 

Oclandria  ;  from  gkt»,  eight,  and  avup,  a 
husband. 

Enneandria  ;  from  «vvt»,  nine,  and  ttmp,  a 
husband. 

Decandria;  from  Ja«»,  ten,  and  *v»/>,  a 
husband. 

it  is  necessary  to  observe  here,  that  the 
flowers  must  all  be  hermaphrodite  in  these 
classes ;  for  should  the  female  part  be  want- 
ing, the  plant  would  belong  to  some  other 
class,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  sta- 
mina may  be  such  as  would  otherwise  refer 
it  to  one  of  these. 

Dodecandria ;  from  JuJaut.,  twelve,  and 
ctwp,  a  husband. 

Notwithstanding  the  term  implies  that  the 
flowers  have  twelve  stamina,  the  class  is  not 
confined  to  this  number,  but  includes  jail 
such  hermaphrodite  flowers  as  are  furnished 
with  any  number  of  stamina,  from  twelve  to 
nineteen  inclusive.  No  flowers  have  yet 
been  discovered  that  have  eleven  stamina, 
which  is  the  reason  no  class  has  been  allotted 
to  that  number. 

Icosandria ;  from  mow,  twenty,  and  ttnp, 
a  husband. 

Here,  again,  the  title  is  to  be  understood 
with  considerable  latitude ;  for,  though  it 
means  that  the  flowers  have  twenty  stamens, 
yet  the  plants  belonging  to  this  class,  though 
rarely  found  with  less,  frequently  have  a 
greater  number,  and  are,  therefore,  not  to 
be  known  with  certainty  from  the  next  class, 
except  by  the  stamina  arising  from  the  ca- 
lyx, not  from  the  receptacle. 

Polyundria  ;  from  ttofjj;,  many,  and  avup, 
a  husband. 

This  class  comprehends  those  hermaphro- 
dite plants  whose  flowers  have  more  stamens 
disunited  than  twenty,  originating  from  the 
receptacle. 

Didynamia;  from  <J«,  two,  and  fuvaftii, 
power. 

This  term  imports  the  power  or  superiority 
of  two,  and  is  applied  to  this  class,  because 
its  flowers  have  four  stamina,  of  which  there 
are  two  longer  than  the  rest.  This  circum- 
stance alone  is  sufficient  to  distinguish  this 
from  the  fourth  class,  where  the  four  sta- 
tre  ef]ttal. 


T ttr adynamia ;  from  wira-apt;,  four,  and 
iwct/xK,  power. 

This  term  implies  the  power  or  superiority 
of  four,  and  accordingly  there  are  in  the 
flowers  of  this  class  six  stamens,  four  of 
which  are  longer  than  the  rest,  which  cir- 
cumstance distinguishes  them  from  those  of 
the  sixth  class,  where  they  are  equal. 

Monadelphia ;  from  peine,  one,  and  a£t\- 
<j>oc,  a  brother. 

The  word  here  compounded  with  the  nu- 
merical term  signifies  a  brother.  This  re- 
lation is  employed  to  express  the  union  of 
the  filaments  of  the  stamen,  which  in  this 
class  do  not  stand  separate,  but  join  at  the 
base,  and  form  one  substance,  out  of  which 
they  proceed  as  from  a  common  mother,  and 
the  title,  therefore,  expresses  a  single  bro- 
therhood, meaning  that  there  is  but  one  set 
of  stamens  so  united,  which  distinguishes 
this  class  from  the  two  following.  The 
number  of  stamens,  it  is  to  be  recollected, 
is  not  limited. 

Diadelphia ;  from  cP«,  two,  and  afehpoc, 
a  brother. 

This  term  implies  a  double  brotherhood, 
or  two  sets  of  stamens,  united  in  the  man- 
ner explained  in  the  former  class.  The 
number  of  stamens  is  not  limited. 

Polyadelphia ;  from  «■«*«{,  many,  and 
ctStxpK,  a  brother. 

Many  brotherhoods  or  sets  of  stamens  is 
meant  by  this  term. 

Syngenesia ;  from  aw,  together,  and  yi- 
vktk,  generation. 

This  term  implies  congeneration,  for 
though  the  stamens  stand  separate,  yet  their 
anthers  or  tops,  which  are  the  parts  more 
immediately  subservient  to  generation,  are 
united  in  a  cylinder,  and  perform  their 
office  together. 

Gynandria ;  from  yvvti,  a  wife,  and  amp,  a 
husband. 

This  term  alludes  to  the  singular  circum 
stance  of  this  class,  in  the  flowers  of  which 
the  stamens  grow  upon  the  pistil ;  so  that 
the  male  and  female  parts  are  united,  and  do 
not  stand  separate,  as  in  other  hermaphro- 
dite flowers. 

Monoecia ;  from  poto;,  one,  and  oncos,  a 
house. 

The  word  here  compounded  with  the  nu- 
merical term,  signifies  a  house  or  habitation. 
To  understand  the  application  of  this  title, 
it  must  be  observed,  that  the  plants  of  this 
class  are  not  hermaphrodite  but  androgy- 
nous; the  flowers  that  have  the  stamens 
wanting  the  pistil,  and  those  that  have  the 
pistil  wanting  the  stamen,  so  that  monoecia, 
signifying  a  single  house,  alludes  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, that  in  this  class  the  male  and 
female  flowers  are  both  found  on  the  same 
plant  or  house. 
Dioecia ;  from  (f/c,  two,  and  cmoc,  a  house 
This  term  signifies  two  houses,  and  is  ap- 
plied to  this  class,  the  plants  of  which  are 
male  and  female,  to   express  the   circum- 
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stance  of  the  male  flowers  bein'g  onone  plant, 
and  the  female  on  another  ;  the  contrary  of 
which  is  the  case  of  the  androgynous  class, 
Monoccia. 

Polygamia;  from  unkut,  many,  and  ya- 
f*o;,  nuptials. 

This  term  implies  plurality  of  marriages. 
This  class  produces,  either'upon  the  same 
or  different  plants,  hermaphrodite  flowers, 
and  also  flowers  of  one  sex  only,  be  it  male 
or  female  ;  or  flowers  of  each  sex  ;  and  the 
latter  receiving  impregnation  from,  or  giv- 
ing it  to  the  hermaphrodites,  as  their  sex 
happens  to  be  ;  the  parts  essential  to  gene- 
ration in  the  hermaphrodite  flowers,  do  not 
confine  themselves  to  the  corresponding 
parts  within  the  same  flower,  but  become  of 
promiscuous  use,  which  is  the  reason  of  giv- 
ing this  title. 

Cryplogamia ;  from  xpv7rlo;,  concealed, 
and  yaptos,  nuptials. 

This  term  means  a  concealment  of  mar- 
riages ;  the  class  consists,  therefore,  of  such 
plants  as  either  bear  their  flowers  concealed 
within  the  fruit,  or  have  them  so  small  as  to 
be  imperceptible. 

Explanation  of  the  lilies  of  the  orders. 

Monogynia  ;  from  ^ovo?,  one,  and  ywn,  a 
woman,  that  is,  a  pistil. 

Dig y nia  ;  from  <Fk,  two,  and  yvvn,  a  wo- 
man. 

Trigynia  ;  from  t/wc,  three,  and  yvv»,  a 
woman. 

Tclragynia ;  from  turo-apt;,  four,  and 
ywu,  a  woman. 

Pentagynia ;  from  <nw7s,  five,  and  ywn,  a 
woman. 

Hexagynia  ;  from  «|,  six,  and  ywn,  a  wo- 
man. 

Heptagynia  ;  from  ittIh,  seven,  and  yum,  a 
woman. 

Decagynia  ;  from  Jwa,  ten,  and  yw»,  a  wo- 
man. 

Polygynia ;  from  mroxvs,  many,  and  yvvv,  a 
woman. 

These  are  the  titles  that  occur  in  the 
thirteen  first  classes,  and  the  general  expla- 
nation of  one  pistil,  two  pistils,  k.c.  will  be 
sufficient  to  make  it  appear  how  they  are 
employed  in  the  class. 

The  class  didynamia  contains  the  orders: 

Gymnospermia  ;  from  yupnos,  naked,  and 
s-Tnpfj.a,  a  seed. 

Angiospermia ;  from  ayyce,  a  vessel,  and 
<T7ripyLa,a  seed;  which  are  distinguished  by 
the  seed  being  either  naked,  or  enclosed  in 
a  pericarp  or  seed-vessel. 

The  other  two  orders  in  the  Class  Telra- 
dynamia,  are  founded  on  a  distinction  in  the 
pericarp. 

Siliculosa  ;  means  having  a  little  tiliqua. 

tiiliquosa,  having  a  siliuua ;  which  is  a 
particular  kind  of  seed-vessel. 

To  explain  the  orders  contained  in  the 
Class  Syngenesia,  viz  Polygamia  cequuUs, 
Polygamia  superflua,  Polygamia  fruslranea, 
Polygamia  necessaria.  Polygamia  segregata, 
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Monogamia,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  what 
is  meant  by  polygamy  in  flowers.  It  has 
been  before  observed,  what  is  meant  by  po- 
lygamous plants  ;  but  in  respect  to  flowers, 
the  term  is  applied  to  a  single  flower  only, 
for  the  flowers  of  this  class  being  compound, 
a  polygamy  arises  from  the  intercommunica- 
tion of  the  several  florets  in  one  and  the 
same  flower.  Now,  the  polygamy  of  flowers, 
in  this  sense  of  the  word,  affords  four  cases 
which  are  the  foundations  of  the  four  first 
orders  of  this  class  :  equal  polygamy,  is  when 
all  the  flowers  are  hermaphrodite  :  superflu- 
ouspolygamy,  is  when  some  of  the  florets  are 
hermaphrodite,  and  others  female  only;  for, 
in  this  case,  as  the  fructification  is  perfect- 
ed in  the  hermaphrodites,  the  addition  of  the 
females  is  a  superfluity  :  frustraneous  poly, 
gamy,  is  when  some  of  the  florets  are  herma- 
phrodite, and  others  neuter,  for,  in  this  case, 
the  addition  of  the  neuters  is  of  no  assistance 
to  the  fructification  :  necessary  polygamy,  is 
when  some  of  the  florets  are  male,  and  the 
rest  female  ;  for,  in  this  case,  there  being  no 
hermaphrodites,  the  polygamy  arising  from 
the  composition  of  the  florets  of  different 
sexes,  is  necessary  to  perfect  the  fructifica- 
tion :  polygamia  segregata  implies  separa- 
tion ;  the  plants  of  this  order  having  partial 
cups  growingout  of  the  common  calyx  which 
surround  and  divide  the  florets.  The  Or- 
der Monogamia  signifies  a  single  marriage, 
and  is  opposed  to  the  polygamy  of  the  four 
other  orders;  for  in  this,  although  the  an- 
thers are  united,  which  is  the  essential  cha- 
racter of  the  flowers  of  this  class,  the  flower 
is  simple,  and  not  compounded  of  many  flo- 
rets, as  in  the  other  orders. 

The  title  of  the  other  orders  to  that  of 
Trioecia,  in  the  Class  Polygamia,  have  al- 
ready been  explained. 

Trioecia ;  from  Tpm,  three,  and  ouut,  a 
house  ;  because  the  polygamy  is  on  three 
distinct  plants,  one  producing  male  flowers, 
another  female,  and  a  third  hermaphrodite 
or  androgynous. 

The  Class  Cryplogamia  contains  the  or- 
ders of 

Felices,  or  ferns  ; 
Musci,  or  mosses ; 
Jilgai,  or  flags  ; 
Fungi,  or  mushrooms. 
This   short   explanation  of  the  Linnaean 
system  has  been  introduced,  in  order  to  cou- 
vey  a  general  idea  to  medical  students  of  its 
nature,  and  also  the  meanings  of  the  several 
terms. 

The  various  medicinal  plants  will  be 
found  systematically  arranged  under  the 
title  Materia  Medica.' 

Seydscliulz  water.     See  Sedlitz  water. 
Shaddock.    A  variety  of  orange. 
Shallot.     A  species  of  onion. 
SHARP,    Samuel,    an   able   and  distin- 
guished surgeon  in  the    middle  of  the  last 
century,  was   a   pupil   of   Cheselden,  and 
afterward  studied  with  great  zeal  at  Pari?: 
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He  is  said  to  have  commenced  his  profes- 
sion rather  late  in  life ;  nevertheless,  after 
settling  in  London,  and  becoming  surgeon 
to  Guy's  hospital,  his  genius  and  assiduity 
soon  procured  him  great  celebrity  and  ex- 
tensive practice.  He  was  elected  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Surgery  at  Paris.  He  contri- 
buted to  the  improvement  of  his  art  by  two 
valuable  publications,  which  passed  through 
many  editions,  and  weretranslated  into  seve 
ral  foreign  languages.  The  first  of  these  was 
a  "  Treatise  on  the  Operations  of  Surgery," 
with  an  Introduction  on  the  Nature  and 
Treatment  of  Wounds,  &c.  The  other 
work  was  entitled  "  A  Critical  Inquiry 
into  the  present  State  of  Surgery,"  first 
printed  in  1750. 

Sharp-pointed  dock.     See  Rumex  acutus. 

SHAW,  Pkter,  a  physician  of  consi- 
derable reputation  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century.  His  first  publication  was  en- 
titled "  JVew  Practice  of  Physic,"  in  two 
volumes,  1726;  containing  a  brief  Descrip- 
tion of  Diseases,  and  their  Treatment. 
He  then  published  an  "Inquiry  into  the 
Virtues  of  the  Scarborough  Spaw  Waters  ;" 
and  about  the  same  time  his  "  Chemical 
Lectures,"  which  was  deemed  a  scientific 
work,  and  translated  into  French.  He  also 
edited  the  Edinburgh  Dispensatory;  and 
gave  to  the  world  some  other  minor  publi- 
cations. 

Shedding-ieeth.  The  primary  or  milk- 
teeth.     See  Teeth. 

Shells,  prepared.     See  Testa  preparatce. 

Sherbet.  A  compound  liquor  prepared 
for  punch  before  the  spirit  is  added. 

Shingles.    See  Erysipelas. 

SHRUB.  A  compound  prepared  from 
spirits,  lemon-juice  and  sugar. 

Si'agon,     lUayuiv.     The  jaw. 

Siagona'gra.  (From  a-mymv,  the  jaw, 
and  aypa.,  a  seizure.)    The  gout  in  the  jaw. 

SIALAGOGUES.  {Medicamenla  Sia- 
lagoga ;  from  o7«xov,  saliva,  and  aya,  to 
expel.)  Those  medicines  are  so  called, 
which  excite  an  uncommon  flow  of  saliva  : 
such  are  mercurial  preparations,  pyrethrum, 
fcc.  They  are  divided  into  sialogogatopica, 
asscilla,  nicotiana,  piper,  fcc.  and  sialagoga 
interna,  as  the  various  preparations  of  mer- 
cury. 

Sibbens.    A  disease  resembling  syphilis. 

Sicca'ntia.  (From  sicco,  to  dry.)  Dry- 
ing medicines. 

Siccha'sia.  (From  <ruc%oc,  weak,  weary.) 
An  unpleasant  lassitude  and  debility  pecu- 
liar to  women  with  child. 

Si'cci.a.  (Dim.  of  sica,  a  short  sword;  so 
called  from  its  dagger-like  root.)     The  beet. 

Sicye'don.  (From  owuoc,  a  cucumber.) 
A  transverse  fracture  like  a  cucumber  bro- 
ken in  two  parts. 

Sicvo'ne.  (From  «w/«j,  a  cucumber  or 
gourd  ;  so  named  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
gourd.)    Ar-.ncurbif. 
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biDERA  no.  (From  sidus,  a  planet,  be- 
cause it  was  thought  to  be  produced  by  the 
influence  of  the  planets.)  An  apoplexy  ;  a 
blast ;  a  slight  erysipelas. 

Side'kii'm.  (From  «J'iyoc,  iron.)  An 
herb  so  called  from  its  supposed  virtues 
in  healing  wounds  made  by  iron  instru- 
ments. 

Sigesbe'ckia  oriekta'lis.     The  system- 
atic name  of  a  plant  which  is  said  to  be  use- 
ful in  removing  strangury,  and  in  calculous 
diseases,  gout,  and  fluor  albus. 
Sight.     See  Seeing. 

Sigill\'ta  te'rra.  Sealed  earth  ;  a 
species  of  bolar  earth  made  into  cakes. 

Sigi'llum  bea't.>e  mari'je.  .  Black  bri- 
ony. 

Sigi'llum  herme'ticum.  An  hermetic- 
seal  ;  made  by  closing  the  end  of  a  glass 
tube  by  melting  it. 

Sigi'llum  salomo'nis.  (Dim.  of  signvm, 
a  sign.  It  is  called  sigillum  salominis,  So- 
lomon's seal,  because  it  has  upon  its  root 
the  resemblance  of  an  impression  made  by  a 
seal.)    See  Convallaria  polygonalum. 

SIGMOID.  (Sigmoides,  from  the  Creek 
letter  riyya,  anciently  written  C,  and  «<foc, 
a  likeness ;  resembling  the  Greek  letter  sig- 
ma.)  Applied  to  the  valves  of  the  heart, 
and  sometimes  to  the  cartilages  of  the  aspera 
arteria,  or  the  semilunar  apophysis  of  ihc 
bones. 

Siomoide'a  flexu'ra.  The  sigmoid  flex- 
ure, or  turn  of  the  colon. 

Sigmoi'des  proce'ssus.  Valves  of  the 
heart. 

Si'gna  cri'tica.  Signs  of  the  crisis  ot' 
disease. 

Si'gna  diagno'stica.  Diagnostic  or  dis- 
tinguishing signs. 

Si'ler  monta'num.  Common  hartwort. 
See  Lnse.rpitium  siler. 

SI'LEX.  (Selag,  Heb.)  Silex,  or  sili- 
ceous earth,  is  the  principal  constituent  part 
of  a  very  great  number  of  the  compound 
earths  and  stones  forming  the  immense  mas« 
of  the  solid  nucleus  of  the  globe.  It  is  the 
basis  of  almost  all  the  scintillating  stones, 
such  as  flint,  rock,  crystal,  quarts,  agate, 
calcedony,  jasper,  he  The  sand  of  rivers 
and  of  the  sea-shore,  chiefly  consists  of  it.  It 
is  deposited  in  vegetable  substances  form- 
ing petrified  wood,  &c.  It  is  likewise  pre- 
cipitated from  certain  springs  in  a  stalactical 
form.  It  has  been  discovered  in  several 
waters  in  a  state  of  solution,  and  is  found 
in  many  plants,  particularly  grasses  and 
equisetums.  Professor  Davy  has  proved 
that  it  forms  a  part  of  the  epidermis  of  these 
vegetables.  It  is  never  met  with  absolutely 
pure  in  nature. 

Properties. — Silex,  when  perfectly  pure, 
exists  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder.  It, 
is  insipid  arid  inodorous.  It  is  rough  to 
the  touch,  cuts  glass,  and  scratches  or  wears 
away  metals.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about. 
1.<r>p>.     It  is  unalterable  by  the  simple  cam- 
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bustible  bodies.  When  mixed  with  water 
it  does  not  form  a  cohesive  mass.  Its  mo- 
leculae  when  diffused  in  water  are  precipi- 
tated with  the  utmost  facility.  It  is  not 
acted  on  by  any  acid,  except  the  fluoric. 
When  in  a  state  of  extreme  division  it  is 
soluble  in  alkalies  ;  fused  with  them  it  forms 
glass.  It  melts  with  the  phosphoric  and 
boracic  acids,  ft  is  unchangeable  in  the 
air,  and  unalterable  by  oxygen  and  the  rest 
of  the  gazeous  fluids  It  has  been  consi- 
dered as  insoluble  in  water,  but  it  appears 
when  in  a  slate  of  extreme  division  to  be 
soluble  in  a  minute  quantity. 

Method  of  obtaining  Silex. — Silex  may  be 
obtained,  tolerably  pure,  from  flints,  by  the 
following  process :  Proctire  some  common 
gun-flints;  expose  them  in  a  crucible  to  a 
red  heat,  and  then  plunge  them  into  cold 
water;  by  this  treatment  they  will  become 
brittle,  and  easily  reducible  to  powder  Mix 
them,  when  pulverized,  with  three  or  four 
times  their  weight  of  carbonate  of  potash, 
and  let  the  mixture  be  fused,  in  a  dull  red 
heat,  in  a  silver  crucible.  We  shall  thus 
obtain  a  compound  of  alkali  and  silex,  called 
siliceous  potash.  Dissolve  this  compound  in 
water,  filter  the  solution, and  add  to  it  diluted 
sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid.  An  immediate 
precipitation  now  ensues,  and  as  long  as  this 
continues,  add  fresh  portions  of  acid.  Let 
the  precipitate  subside  ;  pour  off  the  fluid 
that  floats  above  it ;  and  wash  the  precipi- 
tate with  hot  water  till  it  comes  off  taste- 
less.    This  powder  when  dry  is  silex. 

In  this  process  the  acid  added  to  the  solu- 
tion of  flint  unites  to  the  potash,  and  forms 
sulphate  or  muriate  of  potash  ;  the  siliceous 
earth  is  therefore  precipitated. 

It  is  necessary  to  add  an  excess  of  acid, 
in  order  that  all  the  foreign  earths  which  are 
present  may  be  separated. 

If  the  solution  of  flints  be  diluted  with 
a  great  quantity  of  water,  as  for  instance,  in 
the  proportion  of  24  parts  to  one,  and  in  this 
state  an  acid  be  poured  upon  it,  no  percep- 
tible precipitation  will  ensue  ;  the  silex  con- 
tinues suspended  in  the  fluid,  and  is  invisi- 
ble on  account  of  its  transparency  ;  but  it 
may  be  made  to  appear  by  evaporating  part 
of  the  water. 

The  solution  of  flint,  on  account  of  its 
affinity  with  the  carbonic  acid  is  also  in 
course  of  time  decomposed  by  mere  contact 
with  air. 

Another  method  of  obtaining  silex  ex- 
ceedingly pure  is  to  separate  it  from  fluoric 
acid. 

SI'LICA.  (From  silex.)  Siliceous  earth, 
See  Silex. 

Siligo.     liKtyvt;.    Fine  wheat  or  rye. 

Si'liqua.  (From  silo,  a  nose  turned  up, 
a  hooked  nose.)  A  pod  or  receptacle  for 
seed,  consisting  of  two  valves,  and  in 
which  the  seeds  are  fixed  alternately  to 
each  suture.  Also  some  plants  which  bear 
pod*. 


Siliqua  du'lcis.  Sweet-pod.  The  fruit 
so  called  is  the  produce,  of  the  Ceratonia  si- 
lioua,  of  Linnaeus  ;  which  see. 

Si'liqua  hirsu'ta.  The  cowage  is  some- 
times so  called.     See  Dolichos. 

Silio.ua' strum.  (From  siliqna,  a  pod  ; 
named  from  its  pods.  Judas-tree.  The 
capsicum  or  Guinea-pepper  was  so  termed 
by  Pliny.     See  Capsicum. 

Siliquo'sa  in'dica.  An  American  plant; 
its  juice  is  alexipharmic. 

Silk-worm,  acid  of.     See  Bombic  acid. 

Si'lphium.  (Zataph,  Arab.)  Assafcetida, 
or  the  plant  which  affords  it. 

SILVER.  Jirgentum.  This  metal  is 
found  both  native  and  mineralized,  and  com- 
bined  with  lead,  copper,  mercury,  cobalt, 
sulphur,  arsenic.  &.c.  The  principal  ores 
of  this  metal  are  the  following : — Native 
silver,  antimoniated  silver,  sulphuret  of  sil- 
ver, sulphuretted  oxyde  of  silver  and  anti- 
mony, muriate  of  silver,  native  oxyde  of 
silver,  k.c.  It  is  found  in  different  parts  of 
the  earth.  The  mines  of  the  Erzgebarge  or 
the  metalliferous  rocks  of  Mexico  and  Po- 
tosi,  Bohemia,  Norway,  Transylvania,  he. 
are  the  richest. 

Native  silver  possesses  all  the  properties 
of  this  metal,  and  it  appears  in  series  of 
octahedra  inserted  in  one  another;  in  small 
capillary  flexible  threads  entwined  together; 
in  plales;  or  in  masses.  The  colour  of 
native  silver  is  white,  often  tarnished.  Silver 
alloyed  with  gold  forms  the  auriferous  na- 
tive silver  ore.  The  colour  of  this  ore  is  a 
yellowish  white.  It  has  much  metallic 
lustre.  The  antimoniated  silver  ore  belongs 
to  this  class.  Silver  combined  with  sulphur, 
forms  the  sulphuretted  oxyde  of  silver,  or 
vitreous  silver  ore.  This  ore  occurs  in 
masses,  sometimes  in  threads,and  sometimes 
crystallized  in  cubes  or  regular  octahedra. 
Its*  colour  is  dark  bluish  gray,  inclined  to 
black.  Its  fracture  is  uneven,  and  its  lustre 
metallic.  It  is  soft  enough  to  be  cut  with  a 
knife  It  is  sometimes  found  alloyed  with 
antimony  (gray  silver  ore.)  Silver  united 
to  muriatic  acid  forms  the  corneous  silver  ore, 
(muriate  of  silver)  which  appears  under  dif- 
ferent colours  and  shapes.  Silver  united  to 
oxygen  constitutes  the  calciform  silver  ore, 
of  which  there  are  several  varieties.  The 
colour  of  these  ores  is  a  lead  gray,  or  grayish 
black.  They  occur  massive,  disseminated, 
and  crystallized.! 

Germany,  and  other  countries  of  Europe, 
but  more  especially  Peru  and  Mexico  in 
South  America,  contain  the  principal  silver 
mines.  There  are,  however,  silver  mines 
in  Ireland,  Norway,  France,  and  many  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

Properties.—  Pure  silver  is  very  brilliant, 
white,  and  sonorous.  It  is  the  most  splendid 
of  all  the  metals.  Its  specific  gravity  is  from 
10.474  to  11.091,  according  to  the  state  of 
its  density.  It  is  exceedingly  ductile  and 
tenacious      It  may  be  b«»at  out   into  leave* 
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only  Ibe  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousandth 

part  of  an  inch  thick,  and  drawn  into  wire 

the  thousandth  part  of  an  inch  thick,  it 
melts  at  28°  of  Wedgewood's  pyrometer. 
Exposed  to  a  temperature  considerably 
higher,  it  becomes  volatilized.  Atmospheric 
air  has  no  effect  upon  it,  except  when  it  con- 
tains sulphurous  vapours,  sulphuretted  or 
phosphuretted  hydrogen  gasps.  It  unites 
to  phosphorus  and  sulphur.  It  slightly  unites 
with  the  brittle  acidiliable  metals;  but  it 
readily  enters  into  combination  with  the 
greater  number  of  the  other  metals.  With 
gold  it  forms  what  is  termed  green  gold. 
Copper  renders  it  harder  without  much  im- 
pairing its  ductility.  Mercury  and  silver 
combine  and  form  a  crystallizable  and  fusi- 
ble alloy.  It  unites  with  the  rest  of  the  me- 
tals, except  cobalt  and  nickel.  It  is  oxydi- 
zed  and  dissolved  by  several  of  the  acids. 
The  nitric  acid  attacks  it  rapidly  in  the  cold. 
The  sulphuric  acid  requires  a  boiling  beat. 
The  muriatic  acid  does  not  act  upon  it.  The 
acid  solutions  of  silver  are  deromposible 
by  the  alkalis,  earths,  and  by  the  greater 
number  of  the  metals. 

Method  of  obtaining  Silver. — Different  me- 
thods are  employed  in  different  countries  to 
extract  silver  from  its  ores.  In  Mexico, 
Peru,  Sic.  the  mineral  is  pounded,  roasted, 
washed,  and  then  triturated  with  mercury 
in  vessels  filled  with  water.  A  mill  is  em- 
ployed to  keep  the  whole  in  agitation.  The 
silver  combines  by  that  means  with  the  mer- 
cury. The  alloy  thus  obtained  is  afterward 
washed  to  separate  anyforeign  matters  from 
it,  and  then  strained  and  pressed  through 
leather.  This  being  done,  heat  is  applied 
to  drive  off  the  mercury  from  the  silver, 
which  is  then  melted,  and  cast  into  bars  or 
ingots. 

In  order  to  extract  silver  from  sulphuret- 
ted or  vitreous  silver  ore,  the  mineral  is 
roasted,  and  then  melted  with  lead  and 
borax,  or  some  other  flux  to  assist  the 
iusion.  By  the  first  operation  the  sulphur 
is  volatilized,  and  by  the  second  the  silver 
is  obtained,  though  for  the  most  part  alloy- 
ed with  other  metals,  and  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  cuptllation,  or  fusion  with  lead 
or  bismuth. 

Silver  is  a  perfect  metal,  of  a  white  colour, 
and  of  the  most  lively  brilliancy;  next  to 
gold,  the  most  malleable  of  all  metals.  It  is 
sometimes  found  pure,  but  for  the  most  part 
in  combination  with  tin  or  lead.  It  has  nei- 
ther taste  nor  smell;  its  specific  gravity  is 
such,  that  it  loses  about  the  eleventh  part  of 
its  weight  by  immersion  in  water;  and  a 
cubic  foot  of  this  metal  weighs  270  pounds. 
Native  silver  is  found  in  thu  greatest  abun- 
dance in  Peru  and  Mexico.  From  this  metal 
is  obtained  the  officinal  argmti  nitres. 

Silver  weed.    See  Potentilla  anterina. 

Simarou'ba.  (A patronymic nameof Ame- 
rica.)    See  Quassia  simarouba. 
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Simarou'ba;  i.nfu'sum.  See  lufusumsi- 
maroub'C. 

Si'mi.'K  la'pis       See  Besoar  simice. 

Simple  substances.     See  Elements. 

Si'mplex  o'culus.  A  bandage  for  the 
eve. 

SIN  ATE.     See  Sinapis. 

Sinapki.k'um  (From  a-tvuri,  mustard, 
and  tKxuv,  oil.)     Oil  of  Mustard 

Sina'peos  se'mejb.     Mustard-seed. 

Sina'pi  in'oauM.     See  Sinapis. 

SINAPIS.  (Ot;  aivu  tou;  umrxc,  because 
it  hurts  the  eyes.)     Eruca.     JWipus. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnapan  system.  Class,  Telradynamiu. 
Order,  SUiuuosa.     Mustard. 

2.  The  pharmacopoiial  name  of  the  black 
mustard,     bee  Sinapis  nigra. 

Sina'pis  a'lba.  The  systematic  name  ol 
the  white  mustard  plant,  which  is  directed 
for  medicinal  use  in  the  Edinburgh  phar- 
macopoeia. It  is  somewhat  less  pungent 
than  the  black  species.      See  Sinapis  nigra. 

Sinapis  nigra.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  common  black  mustard.  Napus. 
Eruca.  Sinape.  Sinapi.  Common  black 
mustard.  Sinapis  nigra;  siliquis  glabris 
racemo  appressis,  of  Linnaeus.  The  seeds  of 
this  species  of  mustard,  which  are  directed 
by  the  London  College,  and  those  of  the 
Sinapis  alba,  which  are  preferred  by  that  of 
Edinburgh,  manifest  no  remarkable  diffe- 
rence to  the  taste,  nor  in  their  effects,  and 
therefore  answer  equally  well  for  medicinal 
and  culinary  purposes.  They  have  an  acrid, 
pungent  taste,  and,  when  bruised,  this  pun- 
gency shows  its  volatility  by  powerfully  af- 
fecting the  organs  of  smell.  Mustard  is  con- 
sidered as  capable  of  promoting  appetite, 
assistingdigestion,  attenuating  viscid  juices, 
and,  by  stimulating  the  fibres,  it  proves  a 
general  remedy  in  paralytic  affections. 
Joined  to  its  stimulant  qualities,  it  frequent- 
ly, if  taken  in  considerable  quantity,  opens 
the  body,  and  increases  the  urinary  dis- 
charge, and  hence  it  has  been  found  useful 
in  dropsical  complaints.  Externally,  flower 
of  mustard  is  frequently  used  mixed  with 
vinegar  as  a  stimulant  or  sinapism. 

Sina'pis  se'men  a'lbum.  White  mustard- 
seed, 

Sinapis  se'men  ni'grum.     See  Sinapis. 

SINAPl'SMUS.  Sinapismum.  Calaplas- 
ma  sinapios.  A  sinapism  or  mustard  poul- 
tice. A  term  given  to  a  mixture  of  mustard 
and  vinegar  in  the  form  of  poultice,  general- 
ly applied  to  the  calves  of  the  legs,  or  soles 
of  the  feet  as  a  stimulant,  and  employed  in 
low  states  of  fevers  and  other  disease?,  and 
intended  to  supersede  the  use  of  a  blister. 
See  Cataplasma  sinapis. 

Sina'pium.  (From  <rim7ri,  mustard.)  An 
infusion  or  decoction  of  mustard-seed. 

SINCIPUT.  The  forepart  of  the  head. 
See  Caput. 

Sine  pari.     Several  muscle?,  veins,  ar- 
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teries,  Sic.  are  so  called  whicli  are  without 
a  fellow.     See  Asygos. 

SINGU'LTUS.  Lygmos.  The  hiccough. 
A  convulsive  motion  of  the  diaphragm  and 
parts  adjacent. 

Sl'iMJS.     1.  A  cavity  or  depression. 

2.  In  surgery  it  means  a  long,  narrow, 
hollow  track,  leading  from  some  abscess, 
diseased  bone,  &.c. 

3.  The  veins  of  the  dura  mater  are  so 
termed.  I  here  are  several  in  number,  the 
principal  of  which  are,  1.  The  longitudinal 
sinus,  which  rises  anteriorly  from  the  crista 
galli,  ascends  and  passes  between  the  two 
laminae  of  the  falciform  process  to  where 
this  process  ends.  It  then  opens  into,  2. 
Two  lateral  rinutes,  distinguished  into  right 
and  left,  which  lie  in  the  crucial  spine  of  the 
os  occipitis  :  3.  The  inferior  longitudinal, 
which  is  a  small  sinus  situated  at  the  acute 
inferior  margin  of  the  falx. 

Si'nus  co'xje.     The  acetabulum. 
Si'nus  ge'n«pituita'rius.      See  Antrum 
of  Highmore. 

SI'NUS  LONGITUDINA'LIS.  See  Lon- 
gitudinal sinus. 

SI'NUS  MAXILLVRIS.  The  antrum  of 
Highmore.     A  cavity  in  the  cheek. 

Si'nus  mulie'bris.  Sinus  pudoris.  The 
vagina. 

SI'NUS  VE'N/E  PORTA'RUM.  The  en- 
trance into  the  liver. 

'  SINUSES,  LATERAL.  See  Lateral  si- 
nuses. 

Si'philis.     See  Syphilis. 
Sipho'nia   ela'siica.      The  systematic 
name  of  the  elastic  resin-tree.      See  Indian 
rubber. 

Siri'asis.  (From  <ripoc,  a  cavity.)  An  in- 
flammation of  the  brain  peculiar  to  chil- 
dren, and  attended  with  a  hollowness  of  the 
eyes  and  depressure  of  the  fontanella. 

Si'rium  myrtifo'lium.  The  systematic 
name  of  thp  tree  which  is  supposed  by  some 
to  afford  the  yellow  saunders.  See  Sanla- 
lum  album. 

Si'sarum.     (Sisa,  Heb.)     Siser  or  skirret. 
Si'ser.     See  Sisarum 
SISON.     The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants. 
Class,  Penlandria.     Order,  Monosynia. 

Si'son  a'mmi.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  plant  which  affords  the  ammi  verum  of 
the  shops.  The  seeds  of  this  plant,  Sison, 
folds  tripinnalis,  radicalibus  linearibus,  cau- 
linis  setaeeis,  stipularibus  longioribus,  of  Lin- 
naeus, have  a  grateful  smell,  somewhat  like 
that  of  origanum,  and  were  formerly  ad- 
ministered as  a  carminative. 

SISYMBRIUM.  (From  <Wot,  fringe  ; 
so  named  from  its  fringed  roots.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class,  Telradynamia.  Order,  Si- 
liquosa.     The  water-cress. 

Sisy'mrrium  nastu'rtium.  The  system- 
atic name  of  thp  water-cress.  J\fasturlium 
aquaticum.  Later  odoralum.  Cralevet  sium. 
Cressi.      Cardamines.      Water-cress.     This 


indigenous  plant,  Sisymbrium  siliquis  decli- 
»/a/t«,  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  svbcordatis,  of 
Linnaeus,  grows  plentifully  in  brooks  and 
stagnant  waters.  The  leaves  have  a  mode- 
rately pungent  taste,  emit  a  quick  penetra- 
ting smell,  like  that  of  mustard -sued,  but 
much  weaker.  Water-cresses  obtain  a  place 
in  the  Materia  Medica,  for  their  antiscorbu- 
tic qualities,  which  have  been  long  very 
generally  acknow  ledged  by  physicians.  J  he 
most  pleasant  way  of  administering  them  is 
in  form  of  a  salad 

Sisy'mbiuum  so'phia.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  herb  sophia.  Sophin  chirurgo- 
rum.  This  plant  is  now  almost  banished 
from  practice.  It  was  formerly  in  high  es- 
timation in  the  cure  of  wounds.  It  has 
been  given  internally  in  hysterical  affec- 
tions and  uterine  haemorrhages,  and  the 
seeds  are  said  to  be  efficacious  in  destroying 
intestinal  worms. 

SITIOLOGV.  (Sitiologia.  From  rfc;, 
aliment,  and  aoj-oc,  a  discourse  or  treatise.) 
A  doctrine  or  treatise  on  aliment. 

SI'UM.  (From  era*,  to  move,  from  its 
agitation  in  water.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Penlandria.  Or- 
der, Uigynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  creep- 
ing water-parsnep. 

Si'um  aroma'ticum.  The  amomum  is 
sometimes  so  called. 

Si'um  ni'nsi.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  plant  whose  root  is  called  radix ninti in 
some  pharmacopoeias.  Nmzin.  JVindtm. 
This  root  was  long  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  ginseng.  It  now  appears,  how- 
ever, to  be  the  produce  of  this  plant.  It 
possesses  similar  though  weaker  properties, 
than  ginseng. 

Si'um  nodiflo'rum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  creeping  water-parsnep.  Stun 
iiodiforum,  of  Linnaeus.  This  plant  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  London  pharmacopoeia  in 
the  character  of  an  antiscorbutic.  It  is  not 
nauseous,  and  children  take  it  readily  if 
mixed  with  milk. 

SKELETON.  (Scelelus,  from  «m>.*,  to 
dry.)  When  the  bones  of  the  body  are  pre- 
served in  their  natural  situation,  and  depri- 
ved of  the  flesh,  the  assemblage  is  called 
a  skeleton.     See  Bone. 

Skeleton,  artificial.  The  assemblage 
of  all  the  bones  of  the  animal,  when  hung 
in  their  respective  situations  by  means  of 
wire.     See  Hone. 

Skeleton,  natural.  A  skeleton  is  so 
termed  in  opposition  to  an  artificial  one, 
when  the  bones  are  retained  in  their  pro- 
per places  by  means  of  their  natural  liga- 
ments. 

SKIN.  (Aep^w.  Pellis.  Cutis)  When 
carefully  dissected  off  and  separated  from 
all  adventitious  matter  in  a  middle-sized 
man,  it  weighs  about  four  pounds  and  a 
half. 
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The  skin,  though  apparently  a  simple 
membrane,  is  in  reality  laminated,  consist- 
ing of  several  subdivisions  ;  the  outermost 
lamina  is  termed  with  us  scarf  skin,  or  cu- 
ticle ;  the  second  has  no  English  name,  is 
known  only  to  anatomists,  and  is  called  rete 
mucosum;  after  these  two  are  removed,  we 
come  to  as  is  commonly  thought,  the  sur- 
face of  (lie  skin  itself. 

When  a  blister  has  been  applied  to  the 
skin  of  a   Negro,  if  it  has  not   been  very 
stimulating,  in  twelve   hours  after,  a  thin 
transparent    grayish    membrane   is    raised, 
under  which  we  find   a  fluid.     This   mem- 
brane is  tne  cuticle  or  scarf  skin.     When 
this,   with  the   fluid,  is  removed,  the  sur- 
face   under   them   appears    black ;    but  if 
the  blister  had  been  very  stimulating,  ano- 
ther membrane,  in  which  this  black  colour 
resides,  would  also  have   been  raised  with 
the  cuticle;  this  is  the  rete  mucosum,  which 
is  itself  double,  consisting  of  another  gray 
transparent    membrane,    and  of    a    black 
web,    very   much    resembling  the  nigrum 
pigmtntum  of  the  eye.      When  this  mem- 
brane is  removed,  the  surface   of  the  true 
skin  (as  has  hitherto  been  believed)  comes 
in  view,  and  is  white,  like  that  of  an  Euro- 
pean.    The  rete  mucosum  gives  the  colour 
to  the  skin  ;  is  black  in  the  Negro;  white, 
brown,   or   yellowish,    in    the    European. 
The  reason  why  this  membrane   is   black 
in   the  Negro  is,    perhaps,  that  his  body 
may  be  better  able  to  defend  itself  against 
the  sun  s  rays,  and  that  the  heat   may   be 
prevented  from   penetrating.      The  inten- 
tion  of  a  similar  membrane    behind    the 
retina  in  the  eye,   appears  to  be    not  only 
that  of  absorbing  the   superfluous   rays  of 
light ;  but,    like  the  amalgam  behind  the 
looking -'^lass,  it  may  enable  the  retina  to 
reflect  the  rays,   in  order  to  perfect  vision. 
It   is  not  very  improbable  that    some    such 
purpose,  as  enabling  the  cuticle  to  reflect 
the   sun's   rays  in   those   warm   climates, 
where  the  inhabitants  originally  go  naked, 
may  be  (lie  intention  of  nature,   in  giving 
them  the  biack  membrane      Perhaps,  too, 
the    circumstance    of   the    countenance's 
becoming   brown,    when  exposed    to    the 
sun's  rays  in  summer,  in  our  own   climate, 
may   be  a  process  of  nature  to  defend  her- 
self against  the  access  of  external  heat  into 
the  body. 

Both  cuticle  and  rete  mucosum  serd  in- 
numerable processe-  into  the  pore«  of  the 
true  skin  ;  the  process  of  the  trie  mucosum 
is  always  within  that  of  the  cuticle,  and  in 
contact  with  the  sides  of  the  pore,  as 
formed  by  the  true  skin  These  processes 
are  remarkable  in  the  cuticle  and  rele  mu- 
cosum of  the  elephant,  some  of  them  are 
almost  an  imh  long;  the  cuticle,  or  rele 
mucosum,  or  a  membrane  very  similar, 
having  the  same  properties  with  these,  ap- 
pears to  be  also  continued  into  the  inside 


of  the  mouth,  over  the  tongue,  internal 
surface  of  the  lungs,  o.-sophagus,  stomach, 
and  intestinal  tube.  In  most  of  the  last- 
named  parts,  the  cuticle,  however,  forms 
sheaths  for  villi,  and  not  processes  which 
line  pores.  On  viewing  the  surface  of  the 
skin,  even  with  the  naked  eye,  we  find  it 
porous;  more  so  in  some  places  than  in 
others ;  and  the  pores  are  also  larger  in 
some  parts  than  others.  Some  of  these 
pores  are  ducts  of  sabaceous  glands,  and 
others  serve  not  only  to  transmit  hairs,  but, 
it  is  supposed,  the  greatest  part  of  the  per- 
spirable matter  itself.  Absorption  on  the 
skin  also,  in  all  probability,  begins  on  the 
sides  of  these  pores.  They  are  particularly 
remarkable  about  the  mouth,  nose,  palms  of 
the  hands,  soles  of  the  feet,  external  ear, 
scalp,  mom  veneris,  and  around  the  nipple 
in  women. 

The  skin  itself  was  given  to  man  not 
only  for  feeling  in  a  general  sense,  but 
for  perspiration,  absorption,  and  particu- 
larly for  touch,  in  which  he  excels  all  other 
animals,  and  which  resides,  principally,  in 
the  tips  of  the  fingers.  He  was  intended 
for  examining,  reasoning,  forming  a  judg- 
ment, and  acting  accordingly ;  he  was 
fitted  by  this  sen3e  to  examine  accurately 
the  properties  of  surrounding  bodies,  not 
capable  of  being  examined  by  his  other 
sepses.  This,  among  other  reasons,  was 
one  why  he  was  made  erect,  that  the 
point  of  his  fingers  should  not  be  made 
callous  or  less  sensible,  by  walking  on 
them. 

The  skin  of  human  bodies  is  always  of  a 
white  colour  in  the  dead  body,  let  the 
colour  of  the  rele  mucosum  be  what  it  may, 
it  is  extremely  full  of  pores,  and  extremely 
vascular;  a  child  in  full  vigour  comes  into 
the  world  from  this  circumstance,  scarlet  ; 
it  is  endowed  with  intense  sensibility  ;  al- 
most all  the  pain,  in  the  different  opera- 
tions of  surgery,  is  past,  when  we  have  di- 
vided the  skin.  Some  parts  of  the  skin 
have  more  feeling  than  others  ;  the  lips, 
for  example,  as  Haller  says,  "ad  basia 
deslinata."  The  glans  cliioridis,  and  the 
glans  penis,  with  a  similar  intention  ;  there, 
though  the  nerves  are  not  so  large  as  in 
some  other  parts,  they  are  longer,  more 
numerous,  and  endowed  with  more  exqui- 
site feeling,  but  where  the  common  offices 
of  life  merely  are  intended,  the  marks  of 
superior  feeling  or  touch,  in  the  skin,  are 
th<-  projections,  above  the  common  surface, 
of  those  packets  of  arteries,  veins,  and  ab- 
sorbents, called  villi;  the  nerves  are  there 
not  only  also  longer,  but  larger,  as  in  the 
points  of  the  fingers  and  toes. 

We  are  not  certain  that  the  skin  is  mus- 
cular, but  it  has  properties  very  like  those 
of  muscle,  it  contracts,  relaxes,  and  even 
vibrates  in  some  places,  on  certain  occa- 
sions.     It   is  extremely    distensible,    the 
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skin  of  the  perin&um  has  stretched  in  labour 
from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  six  inches. 
It  is  also  extremely  elastic,  and  instantly 
after  labour  has  returned  again  to  the  ori- 
ginal quarter  of  an  inch  ;  it  is  thickest  on 
those  parts  intended  by  nature  to  hear 
weight  or  pressure  ;  of  course  it  is  thickest 
on  the  back,  on  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and 
palms  of  the  bands.  It  is  thinner  on  the 
fore  part  of  the  body,  on  the  insides  of  the 
arms  and  legs,  and  where  its  surfaces  touch 
opposite  surfaces.  Jt  is  extremely  thin  on 
the  lips,  and  allows  the  colour  of  the  blood 
to  shine  through  it.  It  is  also  extremely 
thin  on  the  glans  penis  in  men,  glans  clilu- 
ridis  in  women,  and  on  the  inside  of  the 
labia  pudendi.  Skin  dried  and  dressed  is 
extremely  strong  and  durable,  and  theie- 
fore  employed  in  making  harness  for  horses, 
clothing  for  men,  and  a  variety  of  other 
purposes. 

Skin,  scarf.    See  Cuticle  and  Skin. 

Skink,     See  Semens. 

SKULL.  The  skull  or  cranium  is  that 
honey  box  which  contains  the  brain :  it 
forms  the  lorebead,  and  every  part  of  the 
bead  except  the  face.  It  consists  of  eight 
bones,  namely, one  os  frontis,  one  os  occi- 
pitis,  one  os  sphenoides,  one  os  ethmoi- 
deum,  two  ossa  lemporalia,  and  two  ossa 
parietalia. 

Slaters,     See  Oniscus  ascllus. 

SLEEP.  Somnus.  That  state  of  the 
body  in  which  the  internal  and  external 
senses  and  voluntary  motions  are  not  exer- 
cised. The  end  and  design  of  sleep  is  both 
to  renew,  during  the  silence  and  darkness 
of  the  night,  the  vital  energy  which  has 
been  exhausted  through  the  day,  and  to  as- 
sist nutrition. 

Sloe.    See  Primus  syhcslris. 

Smallage.     See  Apium. 

Small-pox.     See  Variola. 

8MELLIE,  William,  was  born  in 
Scotland  where  he  practised  midwifery  for 
nineteen  yuars,  and  then  settled  in  London. 
He  attained  considerable  reputation  as  a 
lecturer,  which  he  appears  to  have  merited 
by  his  assiduity  and  talents.  He  intro- 
duced many  improvements  in  the  instru- 
ments employed  in  that  branch  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  established  some  useful  rules 
for  their  application.  He  was  the  first 
writer  who,  by  accurately  determining  the 
shape  and  size  of  the  pelvis,  and  of  the  head 
of  the  fcetus,  and  considering  its  true  posi- 
tion in  utero,  clearly  pointed  out  the  whole 
progress  of  parturition  :  and  his  opinions 
were  subsequently  confirmed,  especially  by 
his  pupil,  the  celebrated  Dr.  W.  Hunter. 
He  abolished  many  superstitious  notions, 
and  erroneous  customs,  that  prevailed  in 
the  management  of  parturient  women,  and 
of  the  children;  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  most  of  theseimprovementsadopted. 
as  well  in  this,  as  in  other  countries  of  Eu- 


rope. In  1752  he  published  the  substance 
of  his  lectures,  in  an  octavo  volume;  to 
which  he  added,  two  years  after,  a  second 
volume  of  cases;  and  a  third  appeared, 
about  five  years  after  his  death,  in  1 7<»H. 
In  1754  he  also  published  a  set  of  anatomi- 
cal plates,  of  a  large  toiio  size,  to  elucidate 
his   doctrines  farther. 

SMELLING.  The  sense  of  swelling 
is  performed  by  means  of  a  soft,  pulpy, 
vascular,  papillous,  porous  membrane, 
which  lines  the  whole  internal  cavity  of 
the  nostrils,  and  is  thicker  upon  the  sep- 
tum and  principal  cavity  of  the  nose,  but 
thinner  in  the  sinuses.  It  is  plentifully 
supplied  with  very  soft  nerves,  the  middle 
of  which  descend  from  the  first  pair, 
through  the  holes  of  the  os  cribrosuin  to  the 
septum  narium  ;  but  in  such  a  manner, 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  trace  them  to 
their  extremities,  and  into  the  septum. 
Other  lateral  nerves  come  from  the  second 
branch  of  the  fifth  pair  and  its  branches, 
from  that  which  crosses  the  pterygoid  ca- 
nal, and  from  another  which  descends 
through  the  canals  of  the  palate;  and  in 
the  maxillary  sinus  from  the  infra-orbital 
branch,  from  the  dental  branch,  and  from 
the  anterior  nerve  of  the  palate.  The 
anterior  part  of  the  septum  has  a  twig  from 
the  opthalraic,  or  first  branch  of  the  fifth 
pair. 

The  nostrils  are  supplied  with  very  nu- 
merous arteries ;  from  the  three  nasal 
branches  of  the  internal  maxillary,  above, 
both  from  the  ethmoidal  branches,  and  the 
frontal  and  nasal  branches;  with  lateral 
arteries  from  the  smaller  ophthalmic  branch 
of  the  internal  carotid,  and  from  branches 
of  the  palatine  artery,  and  in  the  sinuses 
from  the  infra-orbital,  and  from  the  supe- 
rior dental  one.  These  arteries  have  the 
property  of  exuding  blood  easily  and  in 
great  quantity,  without  any  lesion  of  con- 
sequence. The  correspondent  veins  form 
a  very  large  plexus  upon  the  external  pte- 
rygoid muscle;  then  communicate  with 
the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  ;  and,  lastly, 
meet  in  the  external  branch  of  the  internal 
jugular.  The  arteries  supply  nourishment, 
warmth,  and  mucus. 

The  air,  filled  with  the  very  subtile,  in- 
visible, pungent,  oily,  saline,  and  volatile 
effluvia,  which  exhale  from  almost  every 
known  body,  being  received  into  the  nos- 
trils, by  the  action  of  respiration,  and  by 
a  peculiar  effort  for  drawing  the  air  into 
them,  carries  these  particles  to  the  nerves, 
widely  naked,  and  constantly  soft.  By 
these  there  is  excited  in  the  nerves  a  kind 
of  sensation  whi.  h  we  call  smell,  by  which 
we  distinguish  the  several  kinds  of  oils  and 
salts,  in  a  manner  somewhat  indislinW* 
difficultly  reducible  to  cl  iSSPS,  difficultly 
recalled  to  the  memory,  nevertheless  suffi- 
ciently  for   our  purposes.     This   s' rise  in- 
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rorms  us  of  unwholsome  putridity,  ol  ex- 
cessive acrimony,  and  of  the  bland  and 
useful  nature  of  substances.  And  as  salt, 
united  with  oil,  is  an  object  of  taste,  and 
as  oils  combined  with  salts,  constitute 
odours,  the  affinity  of  the  two  senses, 
which  is  necessary  to  derive  utility  from 
either  is  apparent.  But  volatile  particles 
chiefly  are  distinguished  by  smell,  and 
fixed  ones  by  the  taste  ;  perhaps  because 
the  thick  mucus  cuticle,  spread  over  the 
tongue,  intereeps  the  action  of  the  more 
subtile  salts,  which  easily  affect  the  softer 
and  less  covered  nerves  of  the  nostiils. 
We  are  ignorant  of  the  reasons  why  some 
smells  please,  and  others  displease;  per- 
haps custom  may  have  some  influence  in 
this  respect. 

The  action  of  smells  is  strong,  but  of 
short  continuance  ;  because  particles  in  a 
very  minute  state  are  applied  to  naked 
nerves  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
brain.  Hence  the  deleterious  and  also  the 
refreshing  action  of  odours,  by  which  peo- 
ple are  resuscitated  from  faintitigs,  and 
even  from  drowning.  Hence  the  violent 
sneezing,  excited  by  acrid  particles,  the 
evacuation  of  the  bowels  by  the  smell  of 
purgatives,  and  the  power  of  antipathies. 
Hence  the  pernicious  effects  of  excessive 
sneezing,  more  especially  blindness  from 
the  great  sympathy  of  the  nerves.  Among 
the  various  parts  of  the  nostrils,  the  sep- 
tum and  the  ossa  turbinata,  and  their  an- 
terior portions,  especially  form  the  organ 
of  smell  :  since  these  parts  are  multiplied 
in  quick-scented  animals,  forming  beauti- 
ful spires  in  quadrupeds  ;  and  in  fish, 
being  distributed  in  parallel  laminae  ele- 
gantly toothed. 

SMl'LAX.  (From  <r/ut\iuu,  to  cut  ; 
so  called  from  the  roughness  of  its  leaves 
and  stalk.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linna?an  system.  Class,  Dioecia. 
Order,  Octandria.    Rough  hind-weed. 

Smi'i.ax  (hi'na.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  China  root  tree.  China.  China 
orientalit.  Sankira.  Guaquara.  Smilax 
aspeut  Chinentis.  China  root  It  was  for- 
merly in  esteem,  as  sarsaparilla  now  is,  in 
the  cure  of  the  venereal  disease,  and  cuta- 
neous disorders. 

Smilax  Chinese.     See  Smilax  china. 

Smilax  sausapari'lla.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  plant  which  affords  "the  sar- 
saparilla. Sarsaparilla.  Smilax  aspera  Pe- 
ruviana. Sawn.  Caririllnudi.  fva  peeanga. 
Macapatli.  Zarza.  Zarzaparilla.  Saisa- 
parilla  Zarcaparilla.  The  root  of  this  plant, 
,  caule  arulealo  aitgulaio,foliis  iner- 
imhit.s  oralis  ret  mo  mncronatis  trintrriv, 
of  Linna'ua,  lias  a  farinaceous,  somewhat 
bitter  lasfe,  and  no  smell.  About  two  cen- 
turies ago  it  was  introduced  into  Spain,  as 
nn  undoubted  specific  in  syphilitic  disordets; 
but  owing  to  difference  of  climate,  or  other 
it  lias  nol   answered  the   character 


which  it  had  acquired  in  the  Spanish  West 
Indies  It  is  now  considered  as  capable  of 
improving  the  general  habit  of  body,  after  it 
has  been  reduced  by  the  continued  use  of 
mercury. 

To  lefute  the  opinion  that  sarsaparilla 
possesses  antisyphilit.it  virtues,  Mr  Pear- 
son of  the  Lock  Hospital,  divides  the  sub- 
ject into  two  distinct  questions  1.  Is  the 
sarsfiparilla  root,  when  given  alone,  to  be 
safely  relied  on  in  the  treatment  of  lues 
venerea  ?  The  late  Mr.  Bloomfield,  his 
predecessor,  and  during  some  years  his 
colleague  at  the  Lock  Hospital,  has  given 
a  very  decided  answer  to  this  question  : 
"  I  solemnly  declare,"  says  he,  "  I  never 
saw  a  single  instance  in  my  life  where  it 
cured  that  disorder  without  the  assistance 
of  mercury,  either  at  the  same  time  with 
it,  or  when  it  had  been  previously  taken 
before  the  decoction  was  directed."  Mr. 
Pearson's  experience,  during  many  years, 
coincides  entirely  with  the  observations  of 
Mr.  Bloomfield.  He  has  employed  the 
sarsaparilla,  in  powder  and  in  decoctions, 
in  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  cases,  and 
feels  himself  fully  authorized  to  assert,  that 
this  plant  has  not  the  power  of  curing  any 
one  form  of  the  lues  venerea  The  sarsa- 
parilla, indeed.  like  the  guaiacum,  is  capa- 
ble of  alleviating  symptoms  derived  from 
the  venereal  virus;  and  it  sometimes  mani- 
fests the  power  of  suspending,  for  a  time, 
the  destructive  ravages  of  that  contagion  ; 
but  where  the  poison  has  not  been  previ- 
ously subdued  by  mercury,  the  symptoms 
will  quickly  return;  and,  in  addition  to 
them,  we  often  see  the  most  indubitable 
proofs  that  the  disease  is  making  an  actual 
progress,  during  the  regular  administration 
of  the  vegetable  remedy. 

2.  When  the  sarsaparilla  root  is  given  in 
conjunction  with  mercury,  does  it  render 
the  mercurial  course  more  certain  and  effi- 
cacious ?  In  replying  to  this  query,  it  is 
necessary  to  observe  that  the  phrase,  "  to 
increase  the  efficacy  of  mercury,"  may 
imply,  that  a  smaller  quantity  of  this  mi- 
neral antidote  will  confer  security  on  an 
infected  person,  when  sarsaparilla  is  added 
to  it ;  or  it  may  mean,  that  mercury  would 
be  sometimes  unequal  to  the  cure,  without 
the  aid  of  sarsaparilla.  If  a  decoction  of 
this  root  did  indeed  possess  so  admirable 
a  quality,  that  the  quantity  of  mercury, 
necessary  to  effect  a  cure  might  be  safely 
reduced,  whenever  it  was  given  during  a 
mercurial  course,  it  would  form  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  our  Materia  Medica. 
This  opinion  has  been,  however,  unfortu- 
nately falsified  by  the  most  ample  experi- 
ence and  whoever  shall  be  so  unwary  as 
to  act  upon  such  a  presumption,  w  ill  be  sure 
to  find  his  own  and  his  patient's  expecta- 
tions cgregiously  disappointed. 

If  the  sarsaparilla  root  be  a  genuine  an- 
tidote against  the   syphilitic  virus,   if  ought 
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to  cure  the  disease  when  administered 
alone ;  but  if  no  direct  proof  can  be  ad- 
duced of  its  being;  equal  to  this,  any  M 
guments  founded  oa  histories  where  mer- 
cury has  been  previously  given  or  where 
both  the  medicines  were  administered  at 
the  same  time,  must  be  ambiguous  and  un- 
decisive. 

It  appears  probable,  that  Sir  William 
Fordyce,  and  some  other  persons,  enter- 
tained a  notion,  that  there  were  certain 
venereal  symptoms  which  commo':iy  re- 
sisted the  potency  of  mercury,  and  that 
the  sarsaparilla  was  an  appropriate  remedy 
in  these  cases.  This  opinion,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, is  not  correct,  for  it  militates  against 
all  Mr.  P  has  ever  observed  of  the  progress 
and  treatment  of  lues  venerea.  Indeed 
those  patients  who  have  lately  used  a  full 
course  of  mercury,  often  complain  of  noc- 
turnal pains  in  their  limb  ;  they  are  some- 
times afflicted  with  painful  enlargements  of 
the  elbow  and  knee-joints  ;  or  they  have 
membranous  nodes,  cutaneous  exulcera- 
tions,  and  certain  other  symptoms,  resem- 
bling those  which  are  the  offspring  of  the 
venereal  virus. 

It  may  and  does  often  happen,  that  ap- 
pearances like  these  are  mistaken  for  a  true 
venereal  affection,  and  in  consequence  of 
this  error,  mercury  is  administered,  which 
never  fails  to  exasperate  the  disease  Now, 
if  a  strong  decoction  of  sarsaparilla  root  be 
given  to  persons  under  these  circumstances, 
it  will  seldom  fail  of  producing  the  most 
beneficial  effects  ;  hence  it  has  been  con- 
tended, that  symptoms  derived  from  the 
contagion  of  lues  venerea,  which  could  not 
be  cured  by  mercury,  have  finally  yielded 
to  this  vegetable  remedy.  It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  representations  of  this 
kind  have  a  specious  and  imposing  air  ; 
nevertheless,  Mr.  Pearson  endeavours  to 
prove  that  they  are  neither  exact  nor  con- 
clusive. If  any  of  the  above  named  symp- 
toms should  appear  near  the  conclusion  of  a 
course  of  mercury,  when  that  medicine  was 
operating  powerfully  on  the  whole  system, 
it  would  be  a  strange  and  inexplicable  thing 
if  they  could  possibly  be  derived  immediate- 
ly from  the  uncontrolled  agency  of  the  ve- 
nereal virus. 

This  would  imply  something  like  a  pal- 
pable contradiction,  that  the  antiaote  should 
be  operating  with  sufficient  efficacy  to  cure 
the  venereal  symptoms,  tor  which  it  was 
directed,  while  at  the  same  time  the  vene- 
real virus  was  proceeding  to  contaminate 
new  parts,  and  to  excite  a  new  order  of  ap- 
pearances. 

One  source,  and  a  very  common  one,  to 
which  some  of  the  mistakes  committed  upon 
this  subject  may  be  traced,  is  a  persuasion 
tliat  every  morbid  alteration  which  arises  in 
an  infected  person  is  actually  tainted  with 
the  venereal  virus,  and  ought  to  be  ascribed 
to  it  as  its  true  cause. 


Every  experienced  surgeon  must,  how- 
ever, be  aware,  that  very  little  of  truth  and 
reality  exists  in  a  representation  of  this  kind. 
The  contagious  matter,and  the  mineral  spe- 
cific may  jointly  produce,  in  certain  habits 
of  body,  a  new  series  of  symptoms,  which, 
strictly  speaking,  are  not  venereal,  which 
cannot  be  cured  by  mercury, and  which  are 
sometimes  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the 
simple  and  natural  effects  of  the  venereal 
virus. 

Some  of  the  most  formidable  of  these 
appearances  may  be  sometimes  removed  by 
sarsaparilla,  the  venereal  virile  •still  remain- 
ing in  the  system  ;  and,  when  tiie  lorce  of 
that  poison  has  been  completely  subdued 
by  mercury,  the  same  vegetable  is  also 
capable  of  freeing  the  patient  from  what 
may  be  called  the  sequelae  of  a  mercurial 
course. 

The  root  of  the  sarsaparilla  is  sometimes 
employed  in  rheumatic  affections,  scrofula, 
and  cutaneous  complaints,  where  an  acri- 
mony of  the  fluids  prevails. 

Smy'rnion  horte'nse.  The  master- 
wort  has  been  so  termed.  See  Imperato- 
ria. 

SMY'RNIUM.  (So  called  from  <r^a, 
myrrh,  the  smell  of  the  seed  resembling 
that  of  myrrh  very  much.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants.  Class,  Pentandria.  Or- 
der, Digynia. 

Smy'rnium  olusa'trum  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  plant  called  Alexanders. 
Hipposelwum.  Smyrnium.  Mactrona.  Her- 
ha  Mexandrina.  Gritlum  agrioselimtm. 
Common  Alexanders.  This  plant  was  for- 
merly cultivated  in  our  gardens,  for  culi- 
nary use,  but  is  now  superseded  by  celery. 
These  seeds  are  bitter  and  aromaticand  the 
roots  are  more  powerfully  bitter.  They 
stand  recommended  as  resolvents,  diuretics, 
and  emmenagogues,  though  seldom  used  in 
medical  prescriptions. 

Snail.     See  Limax. 

Snail  seed  glasswort.    See  Salsola  kali. 

Snakeroot,  Virginian.  See  jjrislulochia 
Serpentaria. 

Snakeweed.     See  Polygonum  bislorta. 

Snakewood.     See  Colubrinum  lignum. 

Sneesrwort.     See  Achillea  ptarmica. 

SNEEZING.  A  convulsive  action  of 
the  muscles  of  the  chest  from  irritation  of 
the  nostrils. 

Snuff.     See  Nicoliana. 

Soap.     See  Sapo. 

Soap-berry.     See  Sapindus  saponaria. 

Soa/itcort.     See  Saponaria. 

Socolorine  alots.  An  epithet  of  the  bpst 
aloes  which  are  brought  from  Socotora. 
See  Aloe. 

SO'DA.  (An  Arabian  word.)  The 
name  now  generally  given  by  chemists  and 
physicians  to  the  mineral  alkali. 

It  is  obtained  from  several  sources,  but 
principally  from  plants  growing  on  the  sea 
coast.     It  occurs  in  the  mineral  kingdom, 
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united  with  sulphuric,  muriatic,  and  boracic 
acids ;  it  is  also  found  in  large  quantities  in 
Egypt,  combined  with  carbonic  acid.  It 
appears  lo  be  deposited  in  large  impure 
mask's,  under  Hie  surface  of  the  earth,  in 
va  ions  countries,  from  which  it  isexltacted 
by  running  waters.  Thus  it  is  found  after 
tbr  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  water, 
mixed  with  sand  in  tbe  bottom  of  lakes  in 
Hungary  ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  BHin  in 
Bohemia;  and  in  Switzerland.  It  occurs 
also  in  China,  and  near  Tripoli,  in  Syria, 
Egypt  Persia,  and  India.  It  frequently 
oozes  out  ot  walls,  and  crystallizes  on  their 
Hirtuce.  Like  potash,  it  is  procured  by 
liliviation  from  the  ashes  of  burnt  plants, 
but  only  fioni  those  which  grow  upon  the 
sea->hores.  The  variety  of  plants  employ  ed 
for  this  purpose  is  very  considerable.  In 
Spain,  soda  is  procured  from  different  spe- 
cies of  the  sal-sola  and  sctlicornia,  and  the 
balls  mariiima.  The  sostera  n.arititna  is 
burnt  in  some  places  on  the  borders  of  the 
Baltic  In  this  country  we  burn  the  various 
species  ot  fuci ;  and  in  France  they  burn 
the  chtiiu/wditii:   inaritimum. 

The  a  I  k  -  I  i  thus  procured  is  more  or  less 
pure  according  to  the  nature  of  the  particu- 
lar plant  from  w  hich  it  is  obtained.  The 
greatest  part,  however,  is  a  subcarbonate  of 
soda.     See  Soda  impura. 

In  order  to  obtain  it  in  a  stale  of  purity, 
the  subcarbonate  of  soda  must  be  treated, 
like  the  potash  of  commerce,  with  lime  and 
ardent  spirit. 

Properties  of  Soda — Soda  differs  particu- 
larly from  potash  by  the  following  proper- 
ties: — In  the  fire  it  is  rather  more  fusible. 
When  exposed  to  the  contact  of  the  air  it 
attract-  water  and  carbonic  acid,  but  it  does 
not  liquefy  like  potash,  it  merely  acquires  a 
pasty  consistence,  and  at  last  crumbles  into 
powder.  It  is  not  altered  by  light.  It  attracts 
sulphur  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  more 
feebly.  It  adheres  less  strongly  to  the  acids. 
It  fuses  and  dissolves  alumine  more  easily. 
All  its  other  properties,  its  volatization  by  a 
very  high  degree  of  heat,  its  acrid  causticity, 
its  solubility,  its  combinations  with  sulphur, 
&c.  resemble  those  of  potash,  though  not 
exactly  the  same. 

Sir  H.  Davy,  having  discovered  the  com- 
position of  potassa,  submitted  soda  likewise 
to  the  same  modes  of  analysis,  and  discovered 
that  it  too  contains  a  substance  of  very  singu- 
lar properties,  analogous  to  the  base  of  po- 
tassa, though  still  essentially  different  from 
it,  and  that  this  base  combined  with  oxygen 
forms  soda. 

When  soda  was  submitted  to  the  Galvanic 
action  in  the  mode  already  des<  ribed  with 
regard  to  potass*,  the  results  were  similar, 
globules  of  a  metallic  appearance  were  pro- 
duced at  the  negative  surface,  which  often 
burnt  at  the  moment  of  their  formation,  and 
sometimes  exploded  with  violence,  separa- 
'>ng  into    smaller   globules   which    darted 
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through  the  air  in  a  state  of  vivid  combus- 
tion. When  these  were  produced  an  aeri- 
form fluid  was  disengaged  at  the  positive 
surface,  which  proved  to  be  pure  oxygen. 
The  reproduction  of  soda  from  this  substance 
was  similar  to  tliat  ol  potassa  from  ;he  base 
of  that  alkali.  When  the  base  of  soda  was 
exposed  to  the  air,  a  crust  of  alkali  lormed 
on  its  surface,  and  oxygen  was  absorbed. 
When  he.  ted,  confined  in  a  portion  ot  oxy- 
gen gas,  a  rapid  combustion  with  a  brilliant 
white  flame  took  place,  and  "soda  was  pro- 
duced in  the  state  of  a  solid  white  mass. 
The  theory  of  the  decomposition  of  soda  is 
the  same  with  that  of  potassa.  The  com- 
bustible base,  like  other  combustible  sub- 
stances, is  repelled  by  positively  electrified 
surfaces,  and  attracted  by  negatively  elec- 
trified surfaces  ;  and  the  oxygen  follows  the 
contrary  order.  Hence  their  separation  and 
evolution. 

From  the  results  of  the  combustion  of  the 
base  of  soda  in  oxygen  gas,  Sir  H.  Davy 
inferred  that  one  hundred  parts  of  syda  con- 
sist ot  eighty  of  base  and  twenty  of  oxygen. 
From  the  results  of  its  oxidation  by  the  de- 
composition of  water,  the  proportions  were 
estimated  to  be  seventy-seven  of  base  and 
twenty-three  of  oxygen  The  mean  propor- 
tions of  these  two  modes  are  78.5,  aud  21.5. 
The  base  of  soda  therefore  combines  with 
rather  a  larger  proportion  of  oxygen  than 
the  base  of  potassa. 

To  the  base  of  soda  Sir  H.  Davy,  from 
its  analogy  to  the  metals,  has  given  the  name 
of 

SODIUM. 

The  following  are  its  properties  : — 

Sodium  is  white,  opaque,  and,  when  ex- 
amined under  a  film  of  naptba,  has  the 
lustre  and  general  appearance  of  silver. 
It  is  exceedingly  malleable,  and  is  much 
softer  than  any  of  the  common  metallic 
substances  When  pressed  upon  by  a 
platina  blade,  with  a  small  torce,  it  spreads 
into  ihin  leaves,  and  a  globule  of  the  one- 
tenth  or  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
is  easily  spread  over  the  surface  of  a  quarter 
of  an  inch,  and  this  property  does  not  di- 
minish when  it  is  cooled  to  32°  Fahren- 
heit. 

It  conducts  electricity  and  heat  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  to  the  basis  of  potassa  ;  and  small 
particles  of  it  inflame  by  the  Galvanic  spark, 
and  burn  with  bright  explosions. 

Its  specific  gravity  is  less  than  that  of  wa- 
ter It  swims  in  oil  of  sassafras  of  the  spe- 
cific gravity  1.096,  water  being  one,  and 
sinks  in  naptha  of  the  specific  gravity  .861. 
By  mixing  together  oil  of  sassafras  and 
naptha.  until  a  fluid  was  formed  in  which 
the  globule  of  sodium  remained  at  rest 
above  or  below,  Sir  H.  Davy  found  its  spe- 
cific gravity  to  be  to  that  of  water  nearly 
as  nine  to  ten,  or  more  accurately  as  .9348 
to  1. 
Sodium  has  a  much  higher  point  of  fn 
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sion  than  potassium,  its  parts  begin  to  lose 
their  cohesion  at  about  120°  Fahrenheit,  and 
it  is  perfectly  fluid  at  about  1S0°,  so  that  it 
readily  fuses  under  boiling  naptha,  it  is  also 
less  volatile,  it  remains  fixed  in  a  state  of  ig- 
nition at  the  point  of  fusion  of  plate-  glass. 

When  sodium  is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere, 
it  immediately  tarnishes,  and  by  degrees  be- 
comes covered  with  a  white  crust,  which 
deliquesces  much  more  slowly  than  the  sub- 
stance that  forms  on  the  basis  of  potassa. 
This  crust  is  pure  soda. 

The  basis  of  soda  combines  with  oxygen 
slowly  without  any  luminous  appeamuce, 
at  common  temperatures,  and.  when  heated, 
this  combination  becomes  much  more  rapid, 
but  no  light  is  emitted  until  it  has  acquired 
a  temperature  nearly  that  of  ignition.  The 
flame  that  it  produces  in  oxygen  gas  is  while, 
and  it  sends  forth  bright  sparks,  occasioning 
a  very  beautiful  effect  ;  in  common  air  it 
burns  with  light  of  the  colour  of  that  pro- 
duced during  the  combustion  of  charcoal, 
but  much  brighter. 

When  thrown  upon  water  it  produces  a  vi- 
olent effervescence  with  a  loud  hissing  noise, 
it  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  water 
to  form  soda,  which  is  dissolved,  and  its  hy- 
drogen is  disengaged.  In  this  operation  there 
is  no  luminous  appearance  ;  but  when  it  is 
thrown  into  hot  water,  the  decomposition  is 
more  violent,  and  in  this  case  a  few  scintil- 
lations are  observed  at  the  surface  of  the 
fluid,  owing  to  small  particles  of  the  base, 
which  are  thrown  out  of  the  water  sufficient- 
ly heated  to  burn  in  passing  through  the  at- 
mosphere. And  when  a  globule  is  brought 
in  contact  with  a  small  particle  of  water,  or 
with  moistened  paper,  the  heat  produced, 
(there  being  no  medium  to  carry  it  oft  ra- 
pidly,) is  usually  sufficient  for  the  accession 
of  the  sodium. 

The  base  of  soda,  when  thrown  upon  the 
strong  acids,  acts  upon  them  with  great  ener- 
o-v  When  nitrous  acid  is  employed,  a  vivid 
inflammation  is  produced :  with  muriatic 
and  sulphuric  acid  there  is  much  heat  gene- 
rated but  no  light.  When  plunged  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  acids,  it  is  rapidly  oxyge- 
nated ;  soda  is  produced  and  combines  with 

the  acid.  .     .,  A.       , 

Sodium,  in  its  degrees  of  oxidation,  has  pre- 
cisely similar  habits  with  the  base  of  potassa. 
When  it  is  fused  with  dry  soda  in  certain 
quantities,  there  is  a  division  of  oxygen  be- 
tween the  alkali  and  the  base,  and  a  deep 
brown  fluid  is  produced,  which  becomes  a 
dark  gray  solid  on  cooling,  and  which  at- 
tracts oxygen  from  the  air,  or  which  decom- 
noses  water,  and  becomes  soda. 

The  same  body  is  often  formed  in  the  ana- 
lytic processes  of  decomposition,  and  it  is 
Generated  when  the  base  of  soda  is  fused  in 
Tubes  of  the  purest  plate  glass. 

Sodium,  when  heated  with  hydrogen  gas, 
does  not,  like  potassium,  appear  to  be  dis- 
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solved,  and  as  no  luminous  appearance  at- 
tends the  oxidation  of  it  in  cold  water,  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  capable  of  combining 
even  with  nascent  hydrogen. 

I  here  is  scarcely  any  difference  in  the 
visible  phenomena  of  the  agencies  of  the 
basis  of  soda,  and  that  of  potassa  on  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  and  the  metals. 

II  combines  with  sulphur  in  close  vessels 
filled  with  the  vapour  of  naptha  with  great 
vividness,  with  light,  heat,  and  often  with 
explosion  from  the  vaporization  pf  a  portioa 
ot  sulphur,  and  the  disengagement  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas  The  sulphun 
base  of  soda  is  of  a  deep  gray  colour.  The 
phosphuret  has  the  appearance  of  lead,  and 
forms  phosphate  of  soda  by  exposure  to  the 
air,  or  by  combustion. 

Sodium  combines  with  the  metals;  in  the 
quantity  of  one-fortieth,  it  renders  mercury 
a  fixed  solid  of  the  colour  of  silver,  and  the 
combination  is  attended  with  aconsiderahle 
degree  of  heat.  It  makes  an  alloy  with  tin, 
without  changing  its  colour,  and  it  acts  upon 
gold  and  lead  when  heated.  In  its  stale  of 
alloy  it  is  soon  converted  into  soda  by  expo- 
sure to  air,  or  by  the  action  of  water,  which 
it  decomposes  with  the  evolution  of  hydro- 
gen. The  amalgam  of  mercury  and  sodium 
seems  to  form  triple  compounds  with  other 
metals.  It  likewise  combines  with  sulphur, 
and  forms  a  triple  compound  of  a  dark  gray 
colour. 

So'da  aceta'ta.  A  neutral  salt  formed 
of  a  combination  of  acetic  acid  with  the  mi- 
neral alkali.  Its  virtues  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  acetate  of  potash. 

So'jda  boraxa'ta.     See  Borax. 

Soda,  carbonate  of.     See  Soda  carbonas. 

So'da  hispa'nica.     See  Soda  impure 

So'da  hispa'nica  purifica'ta.  See  Sode 
tubcarbonas. 

So'ua  impo'ra.  Impure  soda.  Soda. 
Barilla.  Bariglia.  Barillor.  Matron. 
JYatron.  Anaton.  NiUum  antiquorm. 
Aphronitrum.  Baurach.  Sal  alkahnut 
jixw fossilis.  Carbonas  soda  imp  ur  us.  Sub- 
carbonas  soda,  impura.  Soda.  Barilla  is  tbe 
term  given,  in  commerce,  to  tbe  impure 
mineral  alkali,  or  imperfect  carbonate  of 
soda,  imported  from  Spain  and  the  Levant. 
It  is  made  by  burning  to  ashes  different 
plants  that  grow  on  the  sea-shore,  chiefly  of 
the  genus  snlsota.  Many  have  referred  it  to 
the  Salsola  kali,  of  Linnaeus ;  but  various 
other  plants,  on  being  burned,  are  found  to 
afford  this  alkali,  and  some  in  a  greater  pro- 
portion than  this:  these  are, 

The  Salsola  saliva,  Lin.  Salsola  sonda, 
Lofling.  Kali  Hispanicum  supinum  annu- 
um  sedi-foliis  brevibus.  Kali  d'Mcantt. 
This  grows  abundantly  on  that  part  of  the 
Spanish  coast  which  is  washed  by  the  Medi- 
terranean sea.  This  plant  is  deservedly 
first  enumerated  by  Professor  Murray,  as  it 
supplies  all  the  best  soda  consumed  in  Eu- 


rope,  which  by  us  is  called  Spanish  or  Ali- 
caot  soda,  and  by  the  Spanish  merchants 
Barilla  de  Alicante. 

Salsola  soda,  Lin.  Kali  majus  cochleato 
semine.  Le  Salicor.  This  species,  which 
grows  on  (he  French  Mediterranean  coast, 
is  much  used  in  Languedoc  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  this  salt,  which  is  usually  exported 
to  Sicily  and  Italy. 

Salsola  tragus,  Lin.  affords  an  ordinary 
kind  of  soda,  with  which  the  French  fre- 
quently mix  that  made  in  Languedoc.  This 
adulteration  is  also  practised  by  the  Sicilians, 
who  distinguish  the  plant  by  the  term  sal- 
vaggia. 

Salicornia  herbacea,  Lin.  is  common  in 
salt  marshes  and  on  the  sea-shore  all  over 
Europe.  Linnams  prefers  the  soda  obtain- 
ed from  this  plant  to  that  of  all  the  others; 
but  though  the  quantity  of  alkali  which  it 
yields  is  very  considerable,  it  is  mixed  with 
much  common  salt. 

Salicornia  arabica,  Lin.  Mesembryanthe- 
mum  modiflorum,  Lin.  Plant  ago  squarrosa, 
Lin.  All  these,  according  to  Alpinus,  af- 
ford this  alkali.  It  has  also  been  procured 
from  several  of  the  fuci,  especially  F.  vesi- 
culosus,  and  distinguished  here  by  the  name 
kelp.  Various  other  marine  plants  might 
also  be  noticed  as  yielding  an  impure  soda 
by  combustion;  but  the  principal  are  con- 
fined to  the  genus  salsola,  and  that  of  sali- 
cornia. The  salsola  kali,  on  the  authority 
of  Rawolf,  is  the  species  from  which  the 
salt  is  usually  obtained  in  eastern  countries  : 
which  is  brought  to  us  in  hard  porous 
masses,  of  a  speckled  brown  colour.  Kelp, 
a  still  more  impure  alkali,  made  in  this 
country  by  burning  various  sea-weeds,  is 
sometimes  called  British  barilla.  The  ma- 
rine plants,  collected  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing barilla  in  this  country,  are  the  sal- 
sola kali,  salicornea  Europaa,  zostera  ma- 
ritima,  triglochen  maritimum,  chenopodium 
marilimum,  atriplex  portulacoides  et  litto- 
ralis,  plantago  ruaritima,  tamarix  gallica, 
eryngium  maritimum,  sedum  telephium, 
dipsachus  fulloiium,  foe.  Sic. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  different 
kinds  of  soda  which  are  brought  to  Eu- 
ropean markets,  have  not  been  sufficiently 
analyzed  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  with  tole- 
rable certainty  the  respective  value  of  each  : 
and,  indeed,  while  the  practice  of  adultera- 
ting this  salt  continues,  any  attempts  of  this 
kind  are  likely  to  prove  fruitless.  The  best 
information  on  this  subject  is  to  be  had  from 
Jessica,  Maseorelle,  Cadet,  Bolare,aud  Ses- 
tini.  In  those  places  where  the  prepara- 
tion of  soda  forms  a  considerable  branch  of 
commerce,  as  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, seeds  of  the  salsola  are  regularly 
sown  in  a  proper  situation  near  the  sea, 
Which  usually  shoot  above  ground  in  the 
of  a  fortnight.  About  the  time  the 
sc  d.-,  become  ripe,  the  plants  are  pulled  up 
by  the  roots,  and  exposed  in  a  suitable  place 
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to  dry,  where  their  seeds  are  collected  ;  this 
being  done,  the  plants  are  lied  up  in  bun- 
dles, and  burned  in  an  oven  constructed  for 
the  purpose,  where  the  ashes  are  then,  while 
hot,  continually  stirred  with  long  poles. 
The  saline  matter,  on  becoming  cold,  forms 
a  hard  solid  mass,  which  is  afterward  broken 
in  pieces  of  a  convenient  size  for  exporta- 
tion. 

According  to  chemical  analysis,  the  im- 
pure sodas  of  commerce  generally  contain  a 
portion  of  vegetable  alknli.  and  neutral  salts, 
us  muriate  of  soda,  and  sulphate  of  potash, 
and  not  unfrequently  some  portion  of  iron 
is  contained  in  the  mass;  they  are,  there- 
fore, to  be  considered  as  more  or  less  a 
compound,  and  their  goodness  to  be  esti- 
mated accordingly.  The  Spanish  soda,  of 
the  best  sort,  is  in  dark  coloured  masses,  ot 
a  bluish  tinge,  very  ponderous,  sonorous,, 
dry  to  the  touch,  and  externally  abounding 
with  small  cavities,  without  any  offensive 
smell,  and  very  salt  to  the  taste;  if  long 
exposed  to  the  air,  it  undergoes  a  degree  of 
spontaneous  calcination.  The  best  French 
soda  is  also  dry,  sonorous,  brittle,  and  of  a 
deep  blue  colour,  approaching  to  black. 
The  soda  which  is  mixed  with  small  stones* 
which  gives  out  a  fetid  smell  on  solution, 
and  is  white,  soft,  and  deliquescent,  is  of  the 
worst  kind. 
So'ija  muria'ta.  See  Soda  mwias. 
So'da  muria'tica.  See  Soda  murias. 
So'da  phosphora'ta  Phosphorated  soda. 
Alkali  minerale  phosphoratum,  of  Bergman, 
This  preparation  is  a  compound  of  phospho- 
ric acid  and  soda,  and  therefore  called  phos- 
phassodaz'm  the  newchemical  nomenclature. 
It  is  cathartic  in  the  dose  of  half  an  ounce 
to  an  ounce ;  dissolved  in  gruel  it  is  not  un- 
pleasant, and  it  is  said  to  be  useful,  in  scro- 
fula, bronchocele,  rachitis,  and  gout  in  small 
doses. 

Soda,  subcarbonale  of.    See   Sodce  sitbcat' 
bonus. 

Soda,  svbearbonale  of,  dried.     See  Sods 
subcarbonas  exsiccata. 

Soda,  sulphate  of.  See  Sodie  sulphas. 
So'da  tartariza'ta.  Tartarized  soda, 
formerly  known  by  the  names  of  sal  rupel- 
lends,  sal  polychrestum  Se.ignetli,  and  lately 
by  that  of  natron  larlarizalum.  "  Take  of 
subcarbonate  of  soda  twenty  ounces  ;  super* 
tartrate  of  potash,  pow:dered,  two  pounds  ; 
boiling  water  ten  pints.  Dissolve  the  sub- 
carbonate  of  soda  in  the  water,  and  add 
gradually  the  supertartrate  of  potash  ;  filter 
the  solution  through  paper,  and  evaporate  it 
until  a  pellicle  forms  upon  the  surface  :  then 
set  it  by  that  crystals  may  form.  Having 
poured  away  the  water,  dry  these  crystals 
upon  bibulous  paper."  This  salt  consists 
of  tartaric  acid,  soda,  and  potash,  the  soda 
only  combining  with  the  superabundant 
acid  of  the  super  salt ;  it  is  therefore  a 
triple  salt,  and  it  has  been  judged  by  the 
London  College  more  convenient  to  express 
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this  difference  by  the  adjective  lartanztUu, 
than  to  introduce  (lie  three  words  necessary 
to  its  description.  It  possesses  mildly  ca- 
thartic, diuretic,  and  deobstruent  virtues, 
and  is  administered  in  doses  from  one 
drachm  to  an  ounce,  as  a  cathartic,  and  in 
the  dose  of  twenty  to  thirty  grains  in  abdo- 
minal physconia,  and  torpidity  of  the  kid- 
neys.    See  Stignctte's  salt. 

Soda,  larlarised.     See  Soda  tartarisala. 

So'd^e  bo'ras.  Borate  of  soda.  See 
Borax. 

So'd.s  carbo'nas.  Carbonate  of  soda. 
"Take  of  subcarbonate  of  soda,  a  pound  ; 
subcarbonate  of  ammonia,  three  ounces  ; 
distilled  water,  a  pint.  Having  previously 
dissolved  the  soda  in  water,  add  the  ammo- 
nia, then  by  means  of  a  sand  bath  apply  a 
heat  of  16()c  for  three  hours,  or  until  the 
ammonia  be  driven  off.  Lastly,  set  the  so- 
lution by  to  crystallize.  '1'he  remaining  so- 
lution may  be  evaporated  and  set  by  ju  the 
same  manner, that  crystals  may  again  form." 
This  salt,  which  is  called  also  atraled  soda, 
and  natron,  bears  to  the  subcarbonate  of 
soda  the  same  relation  that  the  carbonate  of 
potash  does  to  its  subcarbonate.  It  is  pre- 
pared in  the  same  way,  possesses  the  same 
comparative  advantages,  and  contains,  in 
like  manner,  double  the  quantity  of  carbo- 
nic acid. 

So'd.s  mu'rias.  Muriate  of  soda.  JMkali 
minerale  salinum.  Sal  communis.  Sal  culina- 
ris.  Sal  fonlium.  Sal  gemma.  Sal  marinus. 
Natron  muriatum.  Soda  muriata.  Common 
culinary  salt.  This  salt  is  more  abundant 
in  nature  than  any  other.  It  is  found  in 
prodigious  masses  in  the  internal  part  of  the 
earth,  in  Calabria,  in  Hungary,  in  Musco- 
vy, and  more  especially  Weilicska,  in  Po- 
land, near  Mount  Capax,  where  the  mines 
are  very  large,  and  afford  immense  quan- 
tities of  salt.  It  is  also  obtained  by  several 
artificial  means  from  sea-water.  It  possesses 
antiseptic,  diuretic,  and  resolvent  qualities, 
and  is  frequently  employed  in  form  of  clys- 
ter, fomentation,  lotion,  pediluvium,  and 
bath,  in  obstipation,  against  worms,  gan- 
grene, scrofulous  tumours,  hepetic  eruptions, 
arthritis,  he. 

SO'DjE  SUBBORA3.     See  Borax. 

So'dje  subcareo'nas.  Subcarbonate  of 
soda,  formerly  called  natron  preeparalum, 
and  sal  soda.  "Take  of  impure  soda, 
powdered,  a  pound  ;  boiling  distilled  water, 
half  a  gallon.  Boil  the  soda  in  the  water 
for  half  an  hour,  and  strain  the  solution  ;  let 
the  solution  evaporate  to  two  pints,  and  be 
set  Tiy,  that  crystals  may  form.  Throw 
away  the  remaining  solution."  The  pure 
crystals,  thus  formed  of  Alicant  barilla,  are 
colourless,  transparent,  lamellated,  of  a 
rbomboidal  figure  ;  and  one  hundred  parts 
are  found  to  contain  twenty  of  alkali,  six- 
teen of  aerial  acid,  and  sixty-four  of  water  ; 
but  upon  keeping  (he  crystals  for  a  length  of 


time,  it  ttie  air  be  not  excluded,  the  watef 
evaporates,  and  they  assume  the  form  of  a 
white  powder.  According  to  Inslin,  one 
ounce  of  water,  at  the  temperature  of  62 
Fahr.  dissolves  five  drachms  and  fifteen 
grains  of  the  crystals.  This  salt  coijsists  of 
soda  imperfectly  saturated  with  carbonic 
acid,  and  is,  therefore,  called  *od<e  subenrbo- 
nht.  It  is  given  in  doses  of  from  ten  gi 
half  a  drachm  as  an  attenuant  and  antacid  ; 
and  joined  with  bark  and  aromatics,  it  is 
highly  praised  by  some  in  the  cure  of  scro- 
fula. It  is  likewise  a  powerful  solvent  of 
mucus,  a  deobstruent  and  diuretic;  and  has 
been  thought  an  antidote  against  oxide  of 
arsenic  and  corrosive  sublimate.  The  other 
diseases  in  which  it  is  administered  are  those 
arising  from  an  abundance  of  mucus  in  (lie 
prima?  viaj;  calculous  complaints, gout, some 
affections  of  the  skin,  rickets,  tinea  capitis, 
crusta  lactea,  and  worms.  Externally  it  is 
recommended  by  some  in  the  form  of  lotion, 
to  be  applied  to  scrofulous  ulcers. 

So'dje  subcarbo'nas  exsicca'ta.  Dried 
subcarbonate  of  soda.  "Take  of  subcarbo- 
nate of  soda,  a  pound.  Apply  a  boiling  heat 
to  the  soda  in  a  clean  iron  vessel,  until  it 
becomes  perfectly  dry,  and  constantly  stir 
it  with  an  iron  rod.  Lastly,  reduce  it  into 
powder."  Its  virtues  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  subcarbonate. 

So'da:  su'lphas.  Sulphate  of  soda,  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  natron  vilrio- 
latum,  and  formerly  sal  calliarticus  Glaubtri. 
"  Take  of  the  salt  which  remains  after  the 
distillation  of  muriatic  acid,  two  pounds. 
Boiling  water,  two  pints  and  a  half.  Dissolve 
the  salt  in  ihe  water,  (hen  add  gradually  as 
much  subcarbona(e  of  soda  as  may  be  requi- 
red to  saturate  the  acid :  boil  the  solution 
away  until  a  pellicle  forms  upon  (he  surface, 
and,  after  having  strained  it,  set  it  by,  that 
crystals  may  form.  Having  poured  away  the 
water,  dry  these  crystals  upon  bibulous  pa- 
per." It  possesses  cathartic  and  diuretic 
qualities,  and  is  in  high  esteem  as  a  mild 
cathartic.  It  is  found  in  the  mineral  king- 
dom, formed  by  nature,  but  (hat  which  is 
used  medicinally  is  prepared  by  art.  The 
dose  is  from  one  drachm  to  one  ounce. 

SOL.  The  sun.  Gold  was  so  called  by 
the  older  chemists. 

Sola'men.  (From  solor,  to  comforl) 
Anise-seed  is  named  solamen  intestinorum, 
from  the  comfort  it  affords  in  disorders  of  tbc 
intestines. 

Solano'ides.  (From  solunum,  nightshade, 
and  sfcfer,  likeness.)     Bastard  nightshade. 

SOLA 'NUM.  (From  solor,  to  comfort, 
because  it  gives  ease  by  its  stupefying  qua- 
lities.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Liunaean  system.  Class,  Penlandria.  Or- 
der, Monogynia.    Nightshade. 

2.  The  pharmacopeia!  name  of  (lie  sola- 
num  nigrum 


Sflti'SPfl  oulcama'ra.  The  systematic 
tlarae  of  the  bitter-sweet.  Dulcamara  Sola- 
tium scandens.  Olycj/picros,  sice  amaradulcts. 
Solarium  lignosum.  St/k/^vc?,  of  rbeopnras- 
tus  Woody  nightshade.  Solanum :  cattle 
inermi  frutescenle  flexuosa ;  foliU  supenon- 
bus  hastatis;  racemis  cymos>s,  of  Linnaeus. 
The  roots  and  stalks  of  this  nightshade, 
upon  being  chewed,  first  cause  a  sensa- 
tion of  bitterness,  which  is  soon  followed 
by  a  considerable  degree  of  sweetness ; 
and  hence  the  plant  obtained  the  name  oi 
bitter-sweet.  The  berries  have  not  yet  been 
applied  to  medical  use  ;  they  seem  to  act 
powerfully  upon  the  prima;  via;,  exciting 
violent  vomiting  and  purging.  Thirty  ot 
them  were  given  to  a  dog,  which  soon  be- 
came mad,  and  died  in  the  space  oi  three 
hours;  and  upon  opening  his  stomach,  the 
berries  were  discovered  to  have  undergone 
no  change  by  the  powers  of  digestion  ;  there 
can,  therefore,  be  little  doubt  of  the  delete- 
rious effects  of  these  berries;  and,  as  they 
are  very  common  in  the  hedges,  and  may 
be  easily  mistaken,  by  children,  for  red  cur- 
rants, which  they  somewhat  resemble,  this 
circumstance  is  more  worthy  of  notice. 
The  stipites,  or  younger  branches,  are  di- 
rected for  use  in  the  Pharm.  and  they  may 
be  employed  either  fresh  or  dried,  making  a 
proportionate  allowance  in  the  dose  of  the 
latter  for  some  diminution  of  its  powers  by 
drying.  In  autumn,  when  the  leaves  are 
fallen,  the  sensible  qualities  of  the  plant  are 
said  to  be  the  strongest;  and,  on  this  ac- 
count, it  should  be  gathered  in  autumn  ra- 
ther than  spring.  Duicamara  does  not  ma- 
nifest those  strong  narcotic  qualities  which 
are  common  to  many  of  the  nightshades; 
it  is,  however,  very  generally  admitted  lo 
be  a  medicine  of  considerable  efficacy*. 
Murray  says  it  promotes  all  tiie  secre- 
tions ;'Haller  observes  that  it  partakes  of 
the  milder  powers  of  the  nightshade  joined 
to  a  resolvent  and  saponaceous  quality  ;  and 
the  opinion  of  Bergius  seems  to  coincide 
with  that  of  Murray  :— "  Virtus  :  pellens 
urinam,  sudorem,  menses,  lochia,  sputa; 
mundificans."  The  diseases  in  which  we 
find  it  recommended  by  different  authors, 
are  extremely  various  ;  but  Bergius  con- 
fines its  use  to  rheumatisms,  retentio  men- 
sium,  et  lochiorum.  Dulcamara  appears, 
also,  by  the  experiments  of  Razoux  and 
others,  to  have  been  used  with  advantage 
in  some  obstinate  cutaneous  affections.  Dr. 
Cullen  says,  "  We  have  employed  only  (lie 
stipites,  or  slender  twigs  of  this  shrub;  but, 
as  we  have  collected  them,  they  come  out 
very  unequal,  some  parcels  of  them  being 
very  mild  and  inert,  and  others  of  them  con- 
siderably acrid.  In  the  latter  state,  we  have 
employed  a  decoction  of  them  in  the  cure 
of  rheumatism,  sometimes  with  advantage, 
but  at  other  times  without  any  effect 
Though  the  dulcamara  is  here  inserted  in  the 
"talojTMf*  of  diuretics,  it  has  never  appeared 
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to  us  as  powerful  in  .this  way;  for,  in  all 
the  trials  made  here,  it  has  hardly  ever  been 
observed  to  be  in  any  measure  diuretic. 
This  plant  is  generally  given  in  decoction, 
or  infusion,  and,  lo  prevent  its  exciting  nau- 
sea, it  is  ordered  to  be  diluted  with  milk, 
and  to  begin  with  small  doses,  as  large  doses 
have  been  found  to  produce  very  dangerous 
symptoms.  Rnzoux  directs  the  following  ; 
ft  Stipitum  dulcam.  rec.  drac.  ss  ina  quffl 
font.  unc.  16  coquator  ad  unc.  8.  This 
was  taken  in  the  dose  of  three  or  four 
drachms,  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  milk,  every  four  hours.  Linnaeus  directs 
two  drachms,  or  half  an  ounce  ot  the  dried 
stipites,  to  be  infused  half  an  hour  in  boil- 
ing water,  and  then  to  be  boiled  ten  minutes; 
and  of  this  decoction  he  gives  two  tea-cups 
full  morning  and  evening.  For  the  for- 
mula of  a  decoction  of  this  plant,  accord- 
ing to  the  London  Pharm.  see  Dtcoclum  dul- 
camara- 

Sola'num  Fffi'TincM.  The  thorn-apple 
plant  is  sometimes  so  called.  See  Datura 
Stramonium. 

Sola'num  letha'le.  See  Alropa  bella- 
donna. 

Sola'num  licno'sum.  The  bitter-sweet  is 
sometimes  so  termed.  See  Solanum  dulca- 
mara. 

Sola'num  meIjO'ngena.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  mad-apple  plant.  Its  oblong 
egg-shaped  fruit  are  often  boiled  in  their 
native  places,  in  soups  and  sauces,  the  same 
as  the  love  apple  ;  are  accounted  very  nu- 
tritive, and  are  much  sought  after  by  the 
votaries  of  Venus. 

Sola'num  ni'grum.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  garden  nightshade,  which  is  highly 
deleterious. 

Sola'num  sa'nctum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  Palestine  nightshade.  The  fruit 
of  which  is  globular,  and  in  Egypt  much 
eaten  by  the  inhabitants. 

Sola'num  tubf.ro'sum.  Batubas.  Sola- 
tium csculentum.  Kippa.  Kclengu.  Papas 
Americanus.  Pappus  Americanus  Convolvu- 
lus indicus.  The  potato  plant,  a  native  of 
Peru.  An  extremely  nutricious  and  whole- 
some vegetable.  Potatoes  were  first  brought 
into  Europe  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  1486,  and 
planted  in  London. 

Sola'num  vesica'rii'm.  The  winter  cher- 
ry plant  is  so  called  by  Caspar  Bauhin.  See 
PhysuUs  alkektngi. 

Soluanv.'lla.  (A  solidando,  from  its 
uses  in  healing  fresh  wounds)  The  sen 
convolvulus.     See    Convolvulus  soldanellu. 

So'len.  (2*;.w.)  A  tube  or  channel. 
A  cradle  for  a  broken  limb. 

Solena'kium.  (Dim.  of  o-»>.»y,  a  tube.) 
A  catheter. 

SO'LEUS.  (From  solta,  a  sole,  from  its 
shape  being  like  the  sole  fish.)  See  Gas- 
trocnemius inltruus. 

SOLIDA'GO.  (Prom  sotitto,  to  mnke 
firm  :  so  catted  from  its  uses  in  consrjlida- 
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ting  wounds.;  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Limia?an  system.  Class,  Syn- 
genesuu  Order,  Polygamic,  supcrfiua.  The 
herb  comfrey. 

Soi.ida'c.o  virgau'rea.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  golden  rod.  Virga  aurea. 
Herba  dorea.  Conyza  coma  aarea.  bytn- 
phytum.  Pelraum.  Elichrysum.  Consoli- 
da  saractnica.  Golden  rod.  The  leaves 
and  /lowers  of  this  plant  are  recommended 
as  aperients  and  corroborants  in  urinary  ob- 
structions, ulcerations  of  the  kidneys  and 
Madder,  and  it  is  said  by  some  to  bo  parti- 
cularly useful  in  stopping  internal  haemor- 
rhages. 

SOLID^.  In  anatomy,  are  the  bones, 
ligaments-  membranes,  muscles,  nerves, and 
vessels. 

So'lium.  (From  solus,  alone  ;  so  called 
because  it  infests  the  body  singly.)  The 
tape-worm. 

Solomon's  seal.  The  comallorin  poly- 
gonatum.  Useful  as  an  outward  application 
for  bruises  ;  dried  and  powdered  it  is  said 
to  be  an  antidysenteric,  and  if  beaten  into 
a  conserve  with  sugar  whilst  it  is  green,  is 
recommended  in  leucorrhcea. 

Solse'quium.  (From  sol,  the  sun,  and 
sequor,  to  follow,  so  called  because  it  turns 
its  flowers  towards  the  sun.)  Marigold  or 
turnsole. 

Solvent.     See  Menstruum. 

SOLUTION.  An  'intimate  commix- 
ture of  solid  bodies  with  fluids,  into  one 
seemingly  homogeneous  liquor.  The  dis- 
solving fluid  is  called  a  menstruum  or  sol- 
vent. 

Soutti'va.  (From  solro,  to  loosen.)  Lax- 
ative medicines,  gentle  purgatives. 

Somnambulism.  Sleep-walking.  See 
Oneirodynia. 

Somm'fera.  (From  somnus,  sleep,  and 
fero,  to  bring.)  Opiates  ;  medicines  which 
induce  sleep. 

Sokchi'tes.  (From  <roy%o;,  the  sow-this- 
tle ;  so  named  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
sonchns.)     The  herb  hawkweed. 

SO'NCHUS.  (Jlafa  re  auov  <%iuv  from  its 
wholesome  juice.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnasan  system.  Class,  Syn- 
genesia.  Order,  Pol.  mqualis.  The  sow- 
thistle. 

So'NCHns  oi.era'ceus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  sow-thivtie.  Most  of  the  spe- 
cies of  sonchns  abound  with  a  milky  juice, 
which  is  very  bitter,  and  said  to  possess  diu- 
retic virtues.  This  is  sometimes  employed 
with  that  intention.  Boiled  it  may  be  eaten 
as  a  substitute  for  cabbage. 

Soot.  Fuligo.  A  volatile  matter,  arising 
from  coals,  wood,  and  other  fuel  along  with 
the  smoke.  Tt  is  used  as  a  material  for  ma- 
king muriate  of  ammonia.  At  no  very  re- 
mote period  our  dispensatories  contained 
directions  for  a  tincture  of  soot  ;  the  most 
material  ingredient  of  which,  however,  was 
asuaFfcetida. 


>o  phia.  (From  o-cyo;,  wise  ;  so  named 
from  its  great  virtues  in  slopping  fluxes.) 
Flix-weed    or  flux-weed. 

So'fhia  chirorgo'rum.  See  Sysymbri- 
vm  Sophia. 

SOPHISTICATION.  A  trim  employ- 
ed in  pharmacy,  to  signify  the  counterfeit- 
ing or  adulterating  any  medicine  This 
practice  unhappily  obtains  with  most  dealers 
in  drugs,  &c.  ;  and  the  cheat  is  carried  on 
so  artificially  by  many  as  to  prevent  a  dis- 
covery even  by  persons  of  the  best  discern- 
ing faculties. 

Sophkonistic'res.  (From  o-uqpmfa,  \0 
become  wise  ;  so  called  because  they  do 
not  appear  till  after  puperty.)  The  last  of 
the  grinding  teeth. 

Sopho'ra  heptaphy'lla.  The  system- 
atic name  of  the  shrub  whose  root  and  seeds 
are  sometimes  called  anticliolerica;  they  are 
both  intensely  bitter  and  said  to  be  useful  in 
cholera,  colic,  and  dysury. 

Sopil'ntia.  (From  sopio,to  make  sleep.) 
Opiates. 

SOPOR.     Profound  sleep. 

SOPQRIFEROUS.  (Soporifera  media- 
mrvla  ;  from  sopor,  sleep,  and/erw,  to  hear.) 
A  term  given  to  those  medicines  which  in- 
duce sleep.     See  Anodynes. 

So'ra.     (Arab.)     The  nettle-rash. 

Sokbastre'ci.a.  (From  sorbeo,  to  suck 
up,  because  it  stops  haemorrhages.)  The 
herb  burnct. 

SO'RBUS.  (From  sorbeo,  to  suck  up; 
because  its  fruit  stops  fluxes.)  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Icosandria.  Order,  Trigynia.  The 
service-tree. 

So'rbus  aucupa'ria.  The  wild  service- 
tree.  The  berries  of  this  plant  arc  adstrin- 
gent,  and  it  is  said,  have  been  found  service- 
able in  allaying  the  pain  of  calculous  affec- 
tions in  the  kidneys. 

SO'RDES.  When  Ihe  matter  discharged 
from  ulcers  is  rather  viscid  or  glutinous,  it 
is  thus  named.  The  matter  is  frequently  of 
a  brownish-red colour,somewhat  resembling 
the  grounds  of  coffee,  or  grumous  blood 
mixed  with  water.  Sordes,  Sanies,  and 
Ichor,  are  all  of  them  much  more  foetid 
than  purulent  matter,  and  none  of  them  are 
altogether  free  from  acrimony  ;  but  that 
which  is  generally  termed  Ichor  is  by 
much  the  most  acrid  of  them,  being  fre- 
quently so  sharp  and  corrosive  as  to  de- 
stroy large  quantities  of  the  neighbouring 
parts. 

Sore,  bay.  A  disease  which  Dr.  IWose- 
ly  considers  as  a  true  cancer,  commencing 
wiih  an  ulcer.  It  is  endemic  at  the  Bay  ol 
Honduras. 

Sort  throat.     See  Cynanche. 

Sorrel,  common.     See  Rumex  acclosa. 

Sorrel,  French.     See  Rumex  sculalus. 

Sorrel,  round-leaved.    See  Rumex  seutalus. 

Sorrel,  wood.     Hoe  Oralis  an  losella. 

SOUND        An     instrument    which    stir- 
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-^cons  introduce  through  the  urethra  into 
the  bladder,  to  discover  whether  there  is  a 
stone  in  this  viscus  or  not. 

Sour  dock.     See  Rumex  acelosa. 

Southernwood    See  Artemisia  abrntanum. 

Sow-bread      See  Cyclamen. 

!-PA  VV  ATF.R.  This  mineral  water  ap- 
pears to  be  a  very  strongly  acidulous  chaly- 
beate, containing  more  iron  and  carbonic 
acid  than  any  other  mineral  spring.  What 
to  the.  u.-e  of  chalybeates  will  apply 
to  this  water. 

Spain,  pellitory  of.  See  Anthemis  Py- 
rethrum. 

Spanish  fly.     See  Lytla. 

Spanish  liquorice.    See  Glycyrrhiza. 

Spakgano'sis.     (From  <ritxfyaa>,  to  swell  ) 

milk  abscess. 

SP.VR1IUM.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linna?an  system.  Class,  Dia- 
delphia.     Order,  Decandria 

Spa'ktium  scopa'rium.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  common  broom.  Genista.  The 
tops  and  leaves  of  this  indigenous  plant, 
Sparlium ;  foliis  ternatis  solitariisque,  ramis 
inermibus  angulatis,  of  Linnaeus,  are  the 
parts  that  are  employed  medicinally;  they 
have  a  bitter  taste,  and  are  recommended 
for  their  purgative  and  diuretic  qualities, 
in  hydropic  cases. 

SPASM.  (Spasmus,  from  ema>,  to 
draw.)  A  spasm  or  convulsion.  An  invo- 
luntary contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres, 
or  that  state  of  the  contraction  of  muscles 
which  is  not  spontaneously  disposed  to  al- 
ternate with  relaxation,  is  properly  termed 
spasm.  When  the  contractions  alternate 
with  relaxation,  and  are  frequently  and  pre- 
ternaturally  repeated  they  are  called  con- 
vulsions.  Spasms  are  distinguished  by  au- 
thors into  clonic  and  tonic  spasms.  In  clonic 
spasms,  which  are  the  true  convulsions,  the 
contractions  and  relaxations  are  alternate, 
as  in  epilepsy  ;  but  in  Ionic  spasms  the 
member  remains  rigid,  as  in  locked  jaw. 
See  Convulsion,   Tonic  spasm,  and   Tetanus. 

SPA'SMI.  Spasmodic  diseases.  The 
third  order  of  the  Class  Neuroses,  of  Cul- 
len;  characterized  by  a  morbid  contraction 
or  motion  of  muscular  fibres. 

Spasmodic  colic.    See  Colica. 

Spasmoloov.  (Spasrnologia,  from  xrxo-jucs, 
a  spasm,  and  \vytt,  a  discourse.)  A  treatise 
on  convulsions. 

SPA'SMUS  CY'MCUS.  The  spasmus 
opticus,  or  sardonic  grin,  is  a  convulsive 
affection  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  and 
lips  on  both  sides, which  involuntarily  forces 
the  muscles  of  those  parts  into  a  species 
of  grinning  distortion.  If  one  side  only 
he  affected,  the  disorder  is  nominated  tor- 
tura  oris.  When  the  masseter,  buccinator, 
temporal,  nasal,  a  id  labial  muscles,  are 
Involuntarily  excited  to  action,  or  contort- 
ed by  contraction  or  relaxation,  they  form 
B  species  of  malignant  sneer.  It  some- 
times aris,s  from  eaiing  hemlock,  or  other 
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acrid  poisons,  or  succeeds  to  an  apoplectic 
stroke. 

Spathome'le.  (From  matin,  a  sword, 
and  juhjji,  a  probe.)     An  edged  probe. 

Spa'tui.a.  (Dim.  of  spaiha,  abroad  in- 
strument.) An  instrument  for  spreading 
salve.  Also  a  name  of  the  herb  spurge- 
wort,  from  its  broad   leaves. 

Spearmint.     See  Mentha  viridus. 

Spearwurt,  water.  See  Ranunculus  flam- 
muh. 

SPECIFIC.  A  remedy  that  has  an  in- 
fallible efficacy  in  the  cure  of  disorders. 
The  existence  of  such  remedies  is  doubted. 

Speci'llum.  (From  specio,  to  examine.) 
A  probe. 

SPE'CULUM  A'NI.  An  instrument  for 
distending  the  anus  whilst  an  operation  is 
performed  upon  the  parts  within. 

SPE'CULUM  MATRI'ClS.  An  instru- 
ment to  assist  in  any  manual  operation  be- 
longing to  the  womb. 

SPE'CULUM      O'CULI.  (Speculum, 

from  specio,  to  view  )  An  instrument  used 
by  oculists  to  keep  the  eyelids  open  and  the 
eve  fixed 

SPE'CULUM  O'RIS.  An  instrument  to 
force  open  the  mouth. 

Spe'culum  ve'neris.  See  Achillea 
millefolium. 

Speech.     See  Voice. 

Speedwell,  female.  See  Antirrhinum  ela- 
tine. 

Speedwell,  male.     See  Veronica. 

Speedwell,  mountain.     See  Veronica. 

SPERMA-CETI.  (From  extp/ua,  seed, 
a  imitfce,  to  sow,  and  ceie,  or  cetus,  the 
whale.)     See  Physeter. 

SPERMATIC  A.  Relonging  to  the  testi- 
cle and  ovary,  as  the  spermatic  artery, 
chord,  and  veins. 

SPERMATOC  E'LE.  (o-veppKfroKXM, 
from  a-irippta  seed,  and  khxh,  a  tumour.) 
Epididymis  disttnsa.  A  swelling  of  the 
testicle  or  epididymis  from  an  accumulation 
of  semen.  It  is  known  by  a  swelling  of  those 
organs,  pain  extending  to  the  loins  without 
inflammation. 

Spermatopoe'tica.  (From  (miopia,  and 
n-oiae,  to  make.)  Medicines  which  increase 
the  generation  of  seed. 

SPHACELI'SMUS.  (From  rpszajfa, 
to  gangrene.)  A  gangrene.  Also  a  phre- 
nitis. 

SPHACELUS  (From  a-^xm,  to  de- 
stroy )  A  mortification  of  any  part.  See 
Gangrene. 

Sphjf.noi'des.     See  Sphenoides. 

Sph^ri'tis.  (From  <r<)><x.tfa,  a  globe  ;  so 
callpd  from  its  round  head.)  Sphmroce- 
phatia  elalior.  Sphamcephalus.  The  globe- 
thistle 

Sph.'kroce'phai.hs.     See  Spharilis. 

Sph/f.ro'ma.  (From  <rpa//>*,  a  globe.) 
A  nesliv  globular  protuberance. 

SPHENOl'DES  OS.  (From  ^m,  a 
wedge,  and  u<ht,  n  likeness  ;  because  it  is 
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fixed  in  the  cranium  like  a  wedge.)  Os 
cuneiform e,  os  multiforme.  Qs  asygos.  Pupil- 
lore  os.  Basilare  os.  Os  polymorphos.  Pte- 
rygoid bone.  The  os  sphenoides  or  cunei- 
fornie,  as  it  is  called  from  its  wedge-like 
situation  amidst  the  other  bones  of  the  head, 
is  of  a  more  irregular  figure  than  any  other 
bone.  It  has  been  compared  to  a  bat  with 
its  wings  extended.  This  resemblance  is 
but  faint,  but  it  would  be  difficult  perhaps 
to  find  any  thing  it  resembles  more. 

We  distinguish  in  this  bone  its  body  or 
middle  part,  and  its  wings  or  sides,  which 
are  much  more  extensive  than  its  body. 

Each  of  its  wings  or  lateral  processes  is 
divided  into  two  parts.  Of  these  the  upper- 
most and  moat  considerable  portion,  helping 
to  form  the  deepest  part  of  the  temporal 
fossa  on  each  side,  is  called  the  temporal 
process.  The  other  portion  makes  a  part  of 
the  orbit,  and  is  therefore  named  the  orbilar 
process.  The  back  part  of  each  wing,  from 
its  running  out  sharp  to  meet  the  os  petro- 
sum,  has  been  called  the  sprinous  process ; 
and  the  two  processes,  which  stand  out  al- 
most perpendicular  to  the  basis  of  the  skull, 
have  been  named  pterygoid  or  aliform  pro- 
cesses, though  they  may  be  said  rather  to 
resemble  the  legs  than  the  wings  of  the  bat. 
Each  of  these  processes  has  two  plates  and  a 
middle  fosia  facing  backwards  ;  of  these 
plates  the  external  one  is  the  broadest,  and 
the  internal  one  the  longest.  The  lower  end 
of  the  internal  plate  forms  a  kind  of  hook, 
over  which  passes  the  round  tendon  of  the 
musculus  circumflexus  palali.  Besides  these 
we  observe  a  sharp  middle  rid^e,  which 
stands  out  from  the  middle  of  the  bone. 
The  forepart  of  it,  where  it  joins  the  nasal 
lamella  of  the  ethmoidal  bone,  is  thin  and 
straight;  the  lower  part  of  it  is  thicker,  and 
is  received  into  the  vomer. 

The  cavities  observable  on  the  external 
surface  of  the  bone,  are  where  ii  helps  to 
form  the  temporal,  nasal,  and  orbital  fossae. 
It  has  likewise  two  fossae  in  its  pterygoid 
processes.  Behitid  the  edge, which  separates 
these  two  fossae,  n  e  observe  a  small  groove, 
made  by  a  branch  of  the  superior  maxillary- 
nerve  in  its  passage  to  the  temporal  muscle. 
Besides  these, it  has  other  depressions, which 
serve  chiefly  for  the  origin  of  muscles. 

Its  foramina  are  four  on  each  side.  The 
three  first  serve  for  the  passage  of  the  optic, 
superior  maxillary,  and  inferior  maxillary 
nerves;  the  fourth  transmits  the  largest 
artery  of  the  dura  mater.  On  each  side  we 
observe  a  considerable  fissure,  which,  from 
its  situation,  may  be  called  the  superior 
orbitar  fissure.  Through  it  pass  the  third 
and  fourth  pair  of  nerves,  a  branch  of  the 
fifth,  and  likewise  the  sixth  pair  Lastly, 
at  the  basis  of  each  pterygoid  proce  s.  we 
observe  a  foramen  which  is  named  plerygoi- 
dean,  and  sometimes  Vidian,  from  Vidiiis, 
described  ii      Through  it  pac 


branch  of  the  external  carotid,  to  be  distri- 
buted to  the  nose. 

The  os  sphenoides  on  its  internal  surface 
affords  three  fossae.  Two  of  these  are  con- 
siderable ones ;  they  are  formed  by  the 
lateral  processes,  and  make  part  of  the  lesser 
fossae  of  the  basis  of  the  skull.  The  third, 
which  is  smaller,  is  on  the  top  of  the  body 
of  the  bone,  and  is  called  sella  turcica,  from 
its  resemblance  to  a  Turkish  saddle.  In  this 
the  pituitary  gland  is  placed.  At  each  of 
its  four  angles  is  a  process.  They  are  called 
the  clinoid  processes,  and  are  distinguished 
by  their  situation  into  anterior  and  posterior 
processes.  The  two  latter  are  frequently 
united  into  one. 

Within  the  substance  of  the  os  sphenoides, 
immediately  under  the  sella  turcica,  we  find 
two  cavities,  separated  by  a  thin  bony  la- 
mella. These  are  the  sphenoidal  sinuses. 
They  are  lined  with  the  pituitary  membrane, 
and,  like  the  frontal  sinuses,  separate  a  mu- 
cus which  passes  into  the  nostrils.  In  some 
subjects,  there  is  only  one  cavity;  in  others, 
though  more  rarely,  we  find  three. 

In  infants  the  os  sphenoides  is  composed 
of  three  pieces,  one  of  which  forms  the  body 
of  the  bone  and  its  pterygoid  processes,  and 
the  other  two  its  lateral  processes.  The 
clinoid  processes  may  even  then  be  percei- 
ved in  a  cartilaginous  state,  though  some 
writers  have  asserted  the  contrary;  but  we 
observe  no  appearance  of  any  sinus. 

This  bone  is  connected  with  all  the  bone» 
of  the  cranium,  and  likewise  with  the  ossa 
maxillaria,  ossa  malarum,  ossa  palati,  and 
vomer.  Its  uses  may  be  collected  from  the 
description  we  have  given  of  it. 

SPHENOIDAL  SU 1 URE.  Sutura  sphe- 
noidalis.  The  sphenoidal  and  ethmoidal 
sutures  are  those  which  surround  the  many 
irregular  processes  of  these  two  bones,  and 
join  them  to  each  other  and  to  the  rest. 

SPHE'NO-MAXILLA'RIS.  An  artery, 
and  a  fissure  of  the  orbit  of  the  eye,  is  so 
called. 

Sphe  no-sal  fi'ngo-staphyu'nus.  See 
Circumflexus. 

Spheno-staphyli'nus.  See  Levator 
palali. 

SPHINCTER.  (From  ^tylec,  to  shut 
up.)  The  name  of  several  muscles  whose 
office  is  to  shut  or  close  theaperlure  around 
which  (hey  are  placed. 

SPHINCTER  AM.  Sphincter  exter- 
num, of  Alhinus  and  Douglas.  Sphincter 
culaneus,  of  Winslow,  and  coccigio-cutune- 
sphincter,  of  Dumas.  A  single  muscle  of 
the  anus,  which  shuts  the  passage  through 
the  anus  into  the  rectum,  and  pulls  down 
the  bulb  of  the  urethra,  by  which  it  assists 
in  ejecting  the  urine  and  semen.  It  arises 
from  the  skin  and  fat  that  surrounds  the 
verge  of  the  anus  on  both  sides,  near  as  far 
as  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  ;  the  fibres 
1  ualfv  collected  i 


and  surround  the  extremity  of  the  rectum. 
It  is  inserted  by  a  narrow  point  into  the  pe- 
rineum, accelerators  urinae,  and  transversi 
pcrinei ;  and  behind  into  the  extremity  of 
theoscoceygis,  by  an  acute  termination. 

Sphi'ncter  a'ni  cuta'neus.  See 
Sphincter  ani. 

Sphincter  a'ni  exte'rnus.  See 
Sphincter  ani. 

Sphi'ncter  a'ni  inte'rnus.  Albinus 
and  Douglas  call  the  circular  fibres  of  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  rectum,  which  sur- 
round its  extremity,  by  this  name. 

Sphi'ncter  cuta'neus.  See  Sphincter 
ani. 

Sphincter  exte'rnus.  See  Sphincter 
ani. 

Sphi'ncter  ou'LiE.  The  muscle  which 
contracts  the  top  of  I  he  throat. 

Sphi'ncter  labio'rcm.  See  Orbicula- 
ris oris. 

Sphi'ncter  o'ris.     See  Orbicularis  oris. 

SPHI'NCTER  VAGI'JNiE.  constrictor 
cunni,  of  Albinus.  Second  muscle  of  the 
clitoris,  of  Douglas,  and  anuto-syndtsmo- 
cliloridien,  of  Dumas.  This  muscle  arises 
from  the  sphincter  ani  and  from  the  posterior 
side  of  the  vagina  near  the  perinaeum  ;  from 
thence  it  runs  up  the  side  of  the  vagina, 
near  its  external  orifice,opposite  to  the  nyra- 
phae,  covers  the  corpus  cavernosum,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  cms  and  body  or  union  of 
the  crura  clitoridis.  Its  use  is  to  contract 
the  mouth  of  the  vagina. 

Sphingo'nta.  (From  <rqiyla>,  to  bind.) 
Astringent  medicines. 

Sphondy'lium.  (From  a-?rovSu\o;,  ver- 
tebra ;  named  from  the  shape  of  its  root  ; 
or  probably  because  it  was  used  against  the 
bite  of  a  serpent,  called  c-5rov(/W?.)  This 
is  supposed  to  be  the  brankursine.  See 
Acanthus  molis. 

SPI'CA.  1.  An  ear  of  corn.  2.  A  band- 
age resembling  an  ear  of  corn. 

Spi'ca  rre'vis.     Fox-tail  plant. 

Spi'ca  ce'ltica.     See  Valeriana  ctllica. 

Spi'ca  fje'mina.     Common  lavender. 

Spi'ca  i'ndica.     See  JVardvs  indica . 

Spi'ca  inguina'lis.  A  bandage  for  rup- 
tures in  the  groin. 

Spi'ca  inguina'lis  du'plex.  Double 
bandage  for  ruptures. 

Spi'ca  mas.    Broad-leaved  lavender. 

Spi'ca  na'rdi.     See  Nardus  indica. 

Spi'ca  si'mplex.  A  common  roller  or 
bandage. 

SPIGE'LIA.  (From  spica,  an  ear  of  corn  : 
so  called  from  its  spicated  top.) 

1.  Thenameofa  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Pentandria.  Or- 
der, Monogynia. 

2.  The  name  of  some  pharmacopoeias  for 
the  Spigelia  antlicln. in. 

Spioe'lia  asthe'lmia.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  spigelia  of  some  pharmaco- 
n<pms.    It  is  directed  a<=  an  anthelminti 
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virtues  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  In- 
dian pink.     See  Spigelia  marilnndtca. 

Spioe'lia  lonIckra.  See  Spigelia  ma- 
rilandica. 

Spigf.'i.ia  marila'ndica.  Spigelia  loni- 
cera.  Perennial  worm-grass,  or  Indian  pink. 
Spigelia ;  caule  tttragono,  foliis  omnibus  op- 
posilis,  of  Linnceus.  The  whole  of  this  plant, 
but  most  commonly  the  root,  is  employed  as 
an  anthelmintic  by  the  Indians  and  inhabi- 
tants of  America.  Dr.  Hope  has  written  in 
favour  of  this  plant,  in  continued  and  remit- 
ting low  worm-fevers  ;  besides  its  property 
of  destroying  the  worms  in  the  prima?  via;, 
it  acts  as  d  purgative. 

Spigelian  lobe.    See  Liver. 

SPIGELIUS,  Adrian,  was  born  at  Brus- 
sels in  1578.  He  studied  at  Louvain,  and 
afterward  at  Padua,  where  he  took  his  de- 
gree. He  became  thoroughly  skilled  in 
every  branch  of  his  profession,  particularly 
in  anatomy  and  surgery  ;  and,  after  travel- 
ling some  time  to  the  different  schools  in 
Germany,  he  settled  in  Moravia,  where  he 
was  soon  appointed  physician  to  th,e  States 
of  the  Province.  In  1616  he  was  invited  to 
occupy  the  principal  professorship  in  anato- 
my and  surgery  at  Padua,  where  he  acquit- 
ted himself  with  so  much  success,  that  he 
was  created  a  Knight  of  St.  Mark,  and  pre- 
sented with  a  collar  of  gold.  He  died  in 
1625.  His  writings  evince  him  to  have  pos- 
sessed very  extensive  medical  knowledge. 
The  first  which  he  published  contains  some 
interesting  information  concerning  the  vir- 
tues of  plants,  respecting  which  he  appears 
to  have  learnt  much  from  the  Italian  pea- 
santry. He  wrote  also  concerning  some 
diseases,  and  other  matters.  But  the  most 
valuable  of  his  works  are  those  composed  on 
anatomical  subjects,  published  after  his 
death  by  his  son-in-law,  Crema. 

Spignel    See  JFAhusa  meum. 

Spike.     See  Nnrdw  indica. 

Spikenard.     See  JYardus  indica. 

Spila'nthus  acme'li.a.  slclwiella. 
AchameHa.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
balm-leaved  spilanthus  which  possesses  a 
glutinous  bitter  taste  and  a  fragrant  .smell, 
J  he  herb  and  seed  are  saiu  to  be  ifmietic 
and  emmenagogue,  and  useful  in  dropsies, 
jaundice,  lluor  albus,  and  calculous  com- 
plaints,  jiven  in  infusion. 

SRl'NA.  (Quasi  spiculina,  dim.  of  spica  ) 
1.  A  thorn.  2.  ihe  back  bone;  so  called 
lroro.  the  thorn-like  processes  of  the  verte 
bree.    3.  The  shin  bone. 

Spina  a'cida.     See  Berberis. 

Spi'na  acu'ta.     The  hawthorn. 

Spina  ,<egyfti'aca.  The  Egyptian  thorn 
or  sloe-tree.     See  Acacia  vera. 

Spina  alba      The  white  thorn-tree. 

Spi'na  ara'bica.  The  chardon  or  Ara- 
bian thistle. 

SPI'NA  BIFIDA.  Hydrops  medulla  *pi- 
mtftj       Hydrocele    spinalis.      HydrorachitU 
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spinosa.  A  tumour  upon  the  spine  of  new- 
born children  immediately  about  the  lower 
vertebrae  of  the  loins,  and  upper  parts  of 
the  sacrum  ;  at  first  it  is  of  a  dark  blue  co- 
lour; but  in  proportion  as  it  increases  in 
size,  approaches  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
colour  of  the  skin,  becoming  perfectly  dia- 
phanous. 

From  the  surface  of  this  tumour  a  pellu- 
cid watery  fluid  sometimes  exudes,  and  tins 
circumstance  has  been  noticed  by  different 
authors.  It  is  always  attended  with  a  weak- 
ness, or,  more  properly  speaking,  a  paraly- 
sis of  the  lower  extremities.  The  opening 
of  it  rashly  has  proved  quickly  fatal  to  the 
child.  Tulpius,  therefore,  strongly  dissuades 
us  from  attempting  this  operation.  Acrel 
mentions  a  case  where  a  nurse  rashly  open- 
ed a  tumour,  which,  as  she  described  it,  was 
a  blood  bag  on  the  back  of  the  child  at  the 
time  of  its  birth,  in  bigness  equal  to  a  hen's 
egg,  in  two  hours  after  which  the  child  died. 
From  the  dissection  it  appeared  that  the 
bladder  lay  in  the  middle  of  the  os  sacrum, 
and  consisted  of  a  coat,  and  some  strong 
membrane,  which  proceeded  from  a  long 
fissure  of  the  bones.  The  extremity  of  the 
spinal  marrow  lay  bare,  and  the  spinal  duct, 
in  the  os  sacrum,  was  uncommonly  wide, 
and  distended  by  the  pressure  of  the  waters. 
Upon  tracing  it  to  the  head,  the  brain  was 
found  nearly  in  its  natural  state,  but  the 
ventricles  contained  so  much  water  that  the 
infundibulum  was  quite  distended  with  it, 
and  the  passage  between  the  third  and  fourth 
ventricle  was  greatly  enlarged. 

He  likewise  takes  notice  of  another  case, 
where  a  child  lived  about  eight  years  la- 
bouring under  this  complaint,  during  which 
time  it  seemed  to  enjoy  tolerable  health, 
though  pale.  Nothing  seemed  amiss  in  him, 
but  such  a  degree  of  debility  as  rendered 
him  iucapable  to  stand  on  his  legs 

The  tumour,  as  in  the  former  case,  was 
in  the  middle  of  the  os  sacrum,  of  the  big- 
ness of  a  man's  fist,  with  little  discolouring  ; 
and  upon  pressing  it  became  less.  When 
opened  it  was  found  full  of  water,  and  the 
coats  were  the  same  as  in  the  former,  but 
the  separation  of  the  bones  was  very  con- 
siderable. The  spinal  marrow,  under  the 
tumour,  was  as  small  as  a  pack  thread,  and 
rigid  ;  but  there-  were  no  morbid  appear- 
ances in  the  brain. 

Spi'na  bu'kghi  monspe'liensis.  Ever- 
green privet. 

SPI'NA  CERVI'NA.  (So  called  from  its 
thorns  resembling  those  of  the  stag.)  See 
Rhamnus  catharlicus. 

Spl'na  hi'rci.  The  goats'-thorn  of 
France,  yielding  gum-tragacanth. 

Spi'na  infecto'ria.  See  Rhamnus  ca- 
tharlicus. 

Spi'na  purga'trix.     The  purging  thorn. 

Spi'na  solstitia'hs.  The  calcitrapa 
officinalis.     Bamaby's  thistle. 

spi'NA  VKNTO'SA.     (The  term  of  spi- 


na seems  to  have  been  applied  by  the  \ 
bians  to  this  disorder,  because  it  occasions 
a  prickling  in  the  flesh  like  the  puncture  of 
thorns;  and  the  epithet  ventosa  is  added, 
because,  upon  touching  the  tumour,  it  seems 
to  be  filled  with  wind,  though  this  is  not  the 
cause  ot  the  distention.)  Spina  venlvsitas. 
Teredo.  Fungus  articuli.  Jrthrocuce.  6'i- 
dtrulio  ossis.  Cancer  ossis  Gdngrcenq  os- 
sis,  and  some  French  authors  term  it  exos- 
tosis. When  children  are  the  subjects  oj 
this  disease,  M.  Severinus  calls  it  Pcedar- 
throcace.  \  tumour  arising  from  an  inter- 
nal caries  of  a  bone.  It  most  irequeully 
occurs  in  the  caipus  and  tarsus,  and  is 
known  by  a  continual  pain  in  the  bone, 
and  a  red  swelling  of  the  skin,  which  has  a 
spongy  feel. 

Spina'chia.    See  Spinacia. 

SPINA'CIA.  (From  Itra-av/a,  Spain, 
whence  it  originally  came  ;  or  from  its  spi- 
nous seed.)  Spinachia.  Spinach.  Spinage. 
This  plant,  Spinacia  olerocea  of  Linnaeus,  is 
sometimes  directed  for  medicinal  purposes 
in  the  cure  of  phthisical  complaints;  made 
into  a  poultice,  by  boiling  the  leaves  and 
adding  some  oil,  it  forms  an  excellent  emol- 
lient. As  an  article  of  food  it  may  be  consi- 
dered as  similar  to  cabbage  and  other  olera- 
ceous  plants.     See  Brassica  capitala. 

Spina'cia  olera'cea.  The  systematic 
name  of  spinnage.     See  Spinacia. 

Spi'njE  cra'tes.  The  spine  of  the 
back. 

Spi'na  vknto'sitas.  A  caries,  or  decay 
of  a  bone. 

Spinal  marrow.     See  Medulla  spinalis. 

SFINA'LIS  CERVPCIS.  This  muscle, 
which  is  situated  close  to  the  vertebrae  at 
the  posterior  part  of  the  neck  and  upper 
part  of  the  back,  arises  by  distinct  ten- 
dons, from  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
five  or  six  uppermost  vertebrae  of  the 
back,  and,  ascending  obliquely  under  the 
complexus,  is  inserted,  by  small  tendons, 
into  the  spinous  processes  of  the  sixth,  fifth, 
fourth,  third,  and  second  vertebrae  of  the 
neck. 

Its  use  is  to  extend  the  neck  obliquely 
backwards. 

Spina'lis  co'lli.  See  Semi  spinalis 
colli. 

SPINA'LIS  DO'RSI.  Transversalis  dor- 
si,  of  Winslow,  and  inter-epineux,  of  Du- 
mas. This  is  the  name  given  by  Albinus 
to  a  tendinous  and  fleshy  mass,  which  is 
situated  along  the  spinous  processes  of  the 
back  and  the  inner  side  of  the  longissimus 
dorsi. 

It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  uppermost  ver- 
tebrae of  the  loins,  and  the  lowermost  ones 
of  the  back,  and  is  inserted  into  the  spinous 
processes  of  the  nine  uppermost  vertebrae  of 
the  back. 

Its  use  is  to  extend  the  vertebra,  and  to 
assist  in  raising  the  spine. 
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i  LEb  lumbo'ri'm.      Muscles  Ot"  the 
loins. 

SPINE.  (Spina,  from  spt'nn,  thorn  ; 
so  called  from  the  spine-like  processes  of 
the  vertebrae.)  Spina  dorsi.  Columna 
spinalis.  Columna  vertebralis.  A  bony 
column  or  pillar  extending  in  the  posterior 
part  of  the  trunk  from  the  great  occipital 
foramen  to  the  sacrum.  It  is  composed  of 
twenty-four  bones  called  vertebrae.  See 
Vertebra. 

Spino'sa.    See  Spina  bifida. 

Spiko'sum  syri'acum.  The  Syrian 
broom. 

SPIRjE'A.  (From  ipira,  a  pillar ;  so 
named  from  its  spiral  stalk.)  Meadow  sweet. 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
neean  system.  Class,  Pentagynia.  Order, 
Jcosandria. 

Spir/e'a  africa'ka.  African  meadow 
sweet. 

Spirte'a  fiupe'ndula.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  officinial  dropwort.  Filipendula. 
Sajcifraga  rubra.  Dropwort.  The  root  of 
this  plant,  Spiraa  ;  fuliis  pennatis,  foliolis 
vniformibus  strratis ;  caule  licrbacco  ;  jlori- 
bus  corymbosis,o{  Linnaeus,  possesses  adslrin- 
gent,  and,  it  is  said,  lithontriptic  virtues.  It 
is  seldom  used  in  the  practice  of  the  present 
day. 

Spir.c'a  ulma'riA.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  meadow-sweet.  Ulmaria.  llegina 
prati.  Barbacaprcz.  Meadow-sn  eet.  Queen 
of  the  meadows.  This  is  a  beautiful  and  fra- 
grant plant.  The  leaves  are  recommended 
as  mild  adstringents.  The  flowers  have  a 
strong  smell,  resembling  that  of  May  ;  they 
are  supposed  to  possess  antispasmodic  and 
diaphoretic  virtues,  and  as  they  are  very 
rarely  used  in  medicine,  Linnaeus  suspects 
that  the  neglect  of  them  has  arisen  from  the 
plant  beiug  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  some 
noxious  qualities,  which  it  seemed  to  betray 
by  its  being  left  untouched  by  cattle.  It 
may  be  observed,  however,  that  the  cattle 
also  refuse  the  Angelica  and  other  herbs, 
whose  innocence  is  apparent  from  daily  ex- 
perince. 

SPIRIT.  Spirilus.  This  name  was  for- 
merly given  by  chemists  to  all  volatile  sub- 
stances collected  by  distillation.  Three 
principal  kinds  were  distinguished  :  inflam- 
mable or  ardent  spirits,  acid  spirits,  and 
alkaline  spirits.  The  word  spirit  is  now  al- 
most exclusively  confined  to  alcohol. 

Spi'ritus  ^'theris  hi'trici.  Spirilus 
crAlitris  nitrosi.  Spirilus  nitri  dulcis.  "  Take 
ot  rectified  spirits,  two  pints  ;  nitric  acid, 
by  weight,  three  ounces;  add  the  acid  gra- 
dually to  the  spirit,  and  mix  them,  taking 
care  that  the  heat  do  not  exceed  120  de- 
grees ;  then  with  a  gentle  heat  distil  twenty- 
four  fluid  ounces."  A  febrifuge,  diaphore- 
tic, and  diuretic  compound  mostly  admi- 
nistered in  asthenia,  nervous  affections,  Ay. 
"Ha,  ami  calculous  complaints. 
Spi'bitci  s'ihsbis  sciphu'cuci.      ,w. 
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nlus  vilrioli  dulcis.  Spirilus  ecthcris  vilriu- 
lici  "  Take  of  sulphuric  aether,  half  a  pint ; 
rectified  spirit,  a  pint :  mix  them."  A  dia- 
phoretic, antispasmodic,  and  tonic  prepara- 
tion, mostly  exhibited  in  nervous  debility, 
and  weakness  of  the  prima?  viie. 

Spi'ritus         je'theris  aroma'ticus. 

"  Take  of  cinnamon-bark,  bruised,  three 
drachms;  cardamon  seeds  powdered,  a 
drachm  and  a  half ;  long  pepper  powdered, 
ginger-root  sliced,  each  a  drachm  ;  spirit  of 
sulphuric  aether,  a  pint  ;  macerate  for  four* 
teen  days,  in  a  closed  glass  vessel,  and 
strain."  An  excellent  stimulating  and  sto- 
machic compound,  which  is  administered  in 
debility  of  the  stomach  and  nervous  aiFcc- 
tions. 

Spi'ritus  te'theris  sulphu'rici  com- 
ro'sixus  "Take  of  spirit  of  sulphuric 
aether,  a  pint ;  atthereal  oil,  two  fluid 
drachms;  mix  them."  A  stimulating  ano- 
dyne, supposed  to  be  similar  to  the  celebra- 
ted liquor  mineralis  anodynus,  of  Hoffman. 
It  is  exhibited  in  fevers,  nervous  affections, 
hysteria,  &c. ;  and  in  most  cases  of  fever 
where  medicines  are  rejected  by  the  sto- 
mach, this  is  of  infinite  service. 

Spi'ritus  ammo'nije.  Spirit  of  ammo- 
nia. Formerly  called  Spirilus  salis  ammo- 
niari  dulcis  Spirilus  salts  ammoniaci. 
"  Take  of  proof  spirit,  three  pints  ;  muriate 
of  ammonia,  four  ounces ;  subcarbonate  of 
potash,  six  ounces  ;  mix  them,  and,  with, 
a  gentle  fire,  let  a  pint  and  a  half  be  dis- 
tilled into  a  cooled  receiver."  A  stimula- 
ting antispasmodic,  occasionally  exhibited 
i/i  cases  of  asphyxia,  asthenia,  and  in  ner- 
vous diseases,  but  mostly  used  as  an  exter- 
nal stimulant  against  rheumatism,  sprains, 
and  bruises. 

Spi'ritus  ammo'nije  aroma'ticus.  Aro- 
matic spirit  of  ammonia.  Formerly  known 
by  the  name  of  Spirilus  ammonite  composi- 
lus  :  Spirilus  volalilis  aromaticus :  Spiritua 
salis  volalilisoleosus.  "lake  of  cinnamon- 
bark  bruised,  cloves  bruised,  each  two 
drachms  ;  lemon-peel  four  ounces;  subcar- 
bonate  of  potash,  half  a  pound  ;  muriate  of 
ammonia,  five  ounces ;  rectified  spirit,  four 
pints ;  water,  a  gallon  ;  mix  and  distil  six 
pints."  A  stimulating  antispasmodic  and 
sudorific  in  very  general  use,  to  smell  at  in 
faintings  and  lowness  of  spirits.  It  is  exhi- 
bited internally  in  nervous  affections,  [liste- 
ria, and  weakness  of  the  stomach.  The  dose 
is  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm. 

Spi'ritus  ammo'mje  fce'tidus.  Fetid 
spirit  of  ammonia.  Formerly  called  spiri- 
lus volalilisfwtidus.  "  Take  of  spirit  of  am- 
monia, two  pints  ;  assafcetida,  two  ounces. 
Macerate  for  twelve  hours,  then  by  a  gentle 
fire  distil  a  pint  and  a  half  into  a  cooled  re- 
ceiver." A  stimulating  antispasmodic,  often 
exhibited  to  children  against  convulsions, 
and  to  gouty  and  asthmatic  persons.  The 
dose  is  from  half  to  a  whole  fluid  drachm. 
Si'i'ritis  ammo  m.*  succipa'tus.    Succi. 
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nated  spirit  oi  ammonia.  Formerly  known 
by  the  names  of  Kau  de  luce  ;  Spiritus  salis 
ammoniaci  succmalus ;  Liquor  comu  cer- 
vi  succinates.  «  Take  of  mastich,  three 
drachms;  rectified  spirit,nine  fluid  drachms  ; 
oil  of  lavender,  fourteen  minims;  oil  of 
amber,  four  minims  ;  solution  of  ammo- 
nia ten  fluid  ounces.  Macerate  the  mas- 
tich in  the  spirit  that  it  may  dissolve, 
and  pour  off  the  clear  tincture,  to  this  add 
the  remaining  articles,  and  shake  them 
together."  This  preparation  is  much  es- 
teemed as  a  stimulant  and  nervine  medi- 
cine, and  is  employed  internally  and  exter- 
nally against  spasms,  hysteria,  syncope, 
vertigo,  and  the  stings  of  insects.  The 
dose  is  from  ten  minims  to  half  a  fluid- 
drachm. 

Spi'ritus  ani'si.  Spirit  of  aniseed. 
Formerly  called  Spiritus  aniti  composilus ; 
Aqua  seminum  anisi  composita.  "  Take  of 
aniseed,  bruised,  half  a  pound  ;  proof 
spirit,  a  gallon  ;  water  sufficient  to  prevent 
empyreuma.  Macerate  for  twenty-four 
hours,  and  distil  a  gallon  by  a  gentle  fire." 
A  stimulating  carminative  and  stomachic, 
calculated  to  relieve  flatulency,  borburyg- 
mus,  colic,  and  spasmodic  affections  of  the 
bowels.  The  dost:  is  from  half  to  a  whole 
fluid  drachm. 

Spi'ritus  armora'ci^e  compo'situs. 
Compound  spirit  of  horse  radish,  formerly 
called  spiritus  raphani  composilus :  Aqua 
raphani  composita.  "  Take  of  horse-radish 
root,  fresh  and  sliced,  dried  orange-peel, 
of  each  a  pound  ;  nutmegs,  bruised,  half  an 
ounce  ;  proof  spirit,  a  gallon  ;  water  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  empyreuma.  Macerate 
for  twenty-four  hours,  and  distil  a  gallon 
by  a  gentle  fire."  A  very  warm  stimu- 
lating compound  given  in  gouty,  rheumatic, 
and  spasmodic  affections  of  the.  stomach, 
and  in  scorbutic  disorders.  The  dose  is 
from  half  a  fluid  drachm  to  half  a  fluid 
ounce. 

Spi'ritus  ca'mphor.e.  Spirit  of  cam- 
phor. Formerly  known  by  the  names  of 
spiritus  camphoralus :  Spiritus  vinosus  cam- 
jihoratus  :  Spiritus  vini  cumphoratus  "  Take 
of  camphor,  four  ounces;  rectified  spirit, 
two  pints.  Mix,  that  the  camphor  may  be 
dissolved."  A  stimulating  medicine  used 
as  an  external  application  against  chilblains, 
rheumatism,  palsy,  numbness,  and  gan- 
grene. 

Spi'ritds  ca'hui.  Spirit  of  caraway. 
Formerly  called  aqua  seminum  carui. 
"  Take  of  caraway  seeds,  bruised,  a  pound 
and  a  half;  proof  spirit  a  gallon  ;  water 
sufficient  to  prevent  empyreuma.  Macerate 
for  24  hours,  and  distil  a  gallon  by  a  gentle 
lire."  The  dose  is  from  a  fluid  drachm  to 
half  a  fluid  ounce. 

Spi'ritus  cinnamo'mi.     Spirit  of  cinna- 
mon.     Formerly  called    aqua  cinnamomi 
xpiriluosa.    Aqua  cinnamomi  fortis.    "  Take 
'tnamon-b»rkl>rui?e<l    a  poond  : 
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spirit,  a  gallon  ;  water  sufficient  to  prevent 
empyreuma.  Macerate  for  24  hours,  and 
distil  a  gallon  by  a  gentle  fire."  Spirit  of 
cinnamon  is  mostly  used  in  conjunction  with 
other  carminatives  to  give  a  pleasant  fla- 
vour ;  it  may  be  exhibited  alone  as  a  carmi- 
native and  stimulant.  The  dose  is  from  a 
fluid  drachm  to  half  a  fluid  ounce. 

Spi'ritus  co'rnu  ce'rvi.  See  Ammonia; 
subcarbonas 

Spi'ritus  juni'peki  compo'situs.  Com- 
pound spirit  of  juniper.  Formerly  called 
aqua  juniperi  composita.  "  Take  of  juniper 
berries,  bruised,  a  pound;  caraway  seeds, 
bruised,  fennel-seeds,  bruised,  of  each  an 
ounce  and  a  half;  proof  spirit  a  gallon;  wa- 
ter sufficient  to  prevent  empyreuma.  Ma- 
cerate for  24  hours,  and  distil  a  gallon  by  a 
gentle  fire. 

Spi'ritus  lava' nd pl.t..  Spirit  of  laven- 
der. Formerly  called  spiritus  lavendule 
simplex.  "  Take  of  fresh  lavender  flowers, 
two  pounds ;  rectified  spirit,  a  gallon  ;  wa- 
ter sufficient  to  prevent  empyreuma.  Ma- 
cerate for  24  hours,  and  distil  a  gallon  by  a 
gentle  fire  "  Though  mostly  used  as  a  per- 
fume, this  spirit  may  be  given  internally  as 
a  stimulating  nervine  and  antispasmodic. 
The  dose  is  from  a  fluid  drachm  to  half  a 
fluid  ounce. 

Spi'ritus  lava'ndulje  compo'situs. 
Compound  spirit  of  lavender.  Formerly 
called  spiritus  lavendulce  composilus  mat- 
thice.  "  Take  of  spirit  of  lavender,  three 
pints;  spirit  of  rosemary,  a  pint;  cinna- 
mon bark,  bruised,  nutmegs,  bruised,  of 
each  half  an  ounce  ;  red  saunders  wood, 
sliced,  an  ounce.  Macerate  for  fourteen 
days,  and  strain."  An  elegant  and  useful 
antispasmodic, and  stimulant  in  very  general 
use  against  nervous  diseases,  lovvness  of  spi- 
rits, and  weakness  of  the  stomach,  taken  on 
a  lump  of  sugar. 

Spi'ritus  lumbrico'rum.  The  spirit 
obtained  by  the  distillation  of  the  earth- 
worm is  similar  to  hartshorn. 

Spi'ritus  me'nth*  piperi'tje.  Spirit 
of  peppermint.  Formerly  called  spiritus 
menthct  piptritidis .-  Aqua  mentha  piperitidis 
spirit  uosa.  "Take  of  peppermint,  dried, a 
pound  and  a  half;  proof  spirit,  a  gallon ; 
water  sufficient  to  prevent  empyreuma. 
Macerate  for  24  hours,  and  distil  a  gal- 
lon by  a  gentle  fire."  This  possesses  all 
the  properties  of  the  peppermint  with  the 
stimulating  virtues  of  the  spirit.  The 
dose  from  one  fluid  drachm  to  a  fluid 
ounce. 

Spi'ritus  me'kths  vi'ridis.  Spirit  of 
spearmint.  Formerly  called  spiritus  nun- 
tlitc  satiiaz  :  Aqua  menthce  vulgaris  spiriluo- 
sa. "  Take  of  spearmint,  dried,  a  pound  and 
a  half;  proof  spirit,a  gallon;  water  sufficient 
to  prevent  empyreuma.  Macerate  for  24 
hours,  and  distil  a  gallon."  This  is  most 
commonly  added  to  carminative  or  anti- 
modic  draughts,  and  seldom  eibibitefl 
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alone.    The  dose  is  from  one  fluid  drachm 
to  a  fluid  ounce. 

Spi'ritus  millf.peda'rum.  A  fluid  vo- 
latile alkali,  whose  virtues  are  similar  to 
hartshorn. 

Spi'ritus  mindere'ri.  See  Ammonia 
acetatis  liquor. 

Spi'ritus  myri'sticje.  Spirit  of  nutmeg. 
Formerly  called  aqua  nucis  moschalct. 
"  Take  of  nutmegs,  bruised,  two  ounces  ; 
proof  spirit,  a  gallon  ;  water,  sufficient  to 
prevent  empyreuma.  Macerate  for  24 
hours,  and  distil  a  gallon  by  a  gentle 
fire  "  A  stimulating  and  agreeable  spirit 
possessing  Ihe  virtues  of  the  nutmeg. 
The  dose  from  one  fluid  drachm  to  a  fluid 
ounce. 

Spi'ritus  ri'tri  du'lcis.  See  Spiritus 
(Cthtris  nitrici. 

Spi'ritus  ni'tri  du'plex.  The  nitrous 
acid.  See  Atidum  nitrosum,  and  Nitric  acid. 

Spi'ritus  ni'tri  fu'mans.  See  Acidum 
nitrosum,  and  Nitric  acid. 

Spi'ritus  ni'tri  glaube'ri.  See  Acid  urn 
nitrosum,  and  Mlric  acid. 

Spi'ritus  ni'tri  si'mplex.  The  dilute 
nitrous  acid.  See  Acidum  nitricum  dilu- 
turn. 

Spi'ritus  ni'tri  vulga'ris.  This  is  now 
called  acidum  nitricum  dilutum. 

Spi'ritus  pime'nt^:.  Spirit  of  pimento. 
Formerly  called  spiritus  pimento.  "  Take 
of  allspice,  bruised,  two  ounces ;  proof 
spirit,  a  gallon  ;  water  sufficient  to  prevent 
ompyreuma.  Macerate  for  24  hours,  and 
distil  a  gallon  by  a  gentle  fire."  A  sti- 
mulaiing  aromatic  tincture  mostlv  employ- 
ed with  adstringent  and  carminative  medi- 
cines. The  dose  is  from  half  a  fluid  drachm 
to  half  a  fluid  ounce. 

Spi'ritus  pule'gii.  Spiritof  penny-royal. 
Formerly  called  aqua  pulegii  spiriluosa. 
"  Take  of  penny-royal,  dried,  a  pound  and 
a  half ;  proof  spirit,  a  gallon  ;  water  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  empyreuma.  Macerate 
for  24  hours,  and  distil  a  gallon  by  a 
gentle  fire."  This  is  in  very  general  use 
as  an  emmenagogue  among  the  lower  or- 
ders. It  possesses  nervine  and  carminative 
virtues  The  dose  is  from  half  a  fluid  drachm 
to  half  a  fluid  ounce. 

Spi'ritus  re'ctor  Boerhaave  and  other 
chemists  give  this  name  to  a  very  attenua- 
ted principle,  in  which  the  smell  of  odorant 
bodies  peculiarly  reside,  it  is  now  called 
aroma. 

Spi'ritus  rosmari'ni.  Spirit  of  rosema- 
ry. "Take  of  rosemary  lops,  fresh,  two 
pounds  ;  proof  spirit,  a  gallon  ;  water  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  empyreuma.  Macerate 
for  24  hours,  and  distil  a  gallon  by  a  gentle 
fire."  A  very  fragrant  spirit,  mostly  em- 
ployed for  external  purposes  iit  conjunction 
with  other  resolvents. 
Spi'ritus  sa'lis  ammoni'aci  aquo'sus. 
■himoni'e  suhrarhonn?. 


Spi  ritus  sa'lis  ammoni'aci  du'lcis.  See 
Spiritus  ammonia:. 

Spi'ritus  sa'lis  ammoni'aci  simplex.  See 
Ammonia:  subcarbonas. 

Spi'ritus  sa'lis  glaube'ri.  See  Muria- 
tic acid. 

Spi'ritus  sa'lis  mari'ni.  See  Muriatic 
acid. 

Spi'ritus  vi'ni  rf.ctifica'tus.  See  Al- 
cohol. Rectified  spirit  of  wine  is  in  general 
use  to  dissolve  resinous  and  other  medicines. 
It  is  seldom  exhibited  internally,  though  it 
exists  in  the  diluted  state  in  all  vinous  and 
spirituous  liquors. 

Spi'ritus  vi'ni  tenui'or.  Proof  spirit, 
which  is  about  half  the  strength  of  rec- 
tified, is  much  employed  for  preparing 
tinctures  of  resinous  juices,  barks,  roots, 
&c. 

Spi'ritus  vitri'oli.     See  Sulphuric  acid. 
Spi'ritus  vitri'oli  du'lcis.    See  Spiritus 
ailitrts  sutpliurici. 

Spi'ritus  vola'tilis  fce'tidus.  See  Spi- 
ritus ammonia  joziidus. 

Spissamf/ntum.  (From  spisso,  to  thicken.) 
A  substance  put  into  oils  and  ointments,  to 
make  them  thick. 

Spilling  of  blood.  See  Hazmatcmesis  and 
Hcemopti/sis. 

Spla'nchnica.  (From  a-irKa-y^t/iv ,  an  in- 
testine.)   Remedies  for  diseased  Dowels. 

SPLANCHNOLOGY.  From 
a-rrxayyjov,  an  entrail,  an  t.iyot,  a  dis- 
course.) Splanchnology,  or  the  doctrine 
of  the  viscera. 

SPLANCHNIC  NERVE.  The  great  in- 
tercostal nerve.     See  Intercostal  nerve. 

SPLEEN.  2rA»v.  Lien.  The  spleen  or 
milt  is  a  spongy  viscus  of  a  livid  colour,  and 
so  variable  in  form,  situation,  and  magni- 
tude, that  it  is  hard  to  determine  either 
Nevertheless,  in  a  healthy  man  it  is  always 
placed  on  the  left  side,  in  the  left  hypochon- 
drium,  between  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
false  ribs.  Its  circumference  is  oblong  and 
round,  resembling  an  oval  figure.  It  is  larger, 
to  speak  generally,  when  the  stomach  is 
empty,  and  smaller  when  it  is  compressed, 
or  evacuated  by  a  full  stomach. 

It  should  particularly  be  remembered  of 
this  viscus,  that  it  is  convex  towards  tin- 
ribs,  and  concave  internally  :  also,  that  it 
has  an  excavation,  into  which  vessels  are 
inserted. 

It  is  connected  with  the  following  parts  : 
1.  With  the  stomach,  by  a  ligament  and 
short  vessels.  2  Willi  the  omentum,  and 
the  left  kidney.  3.  With  the  diaphragm,  by 
a  portion  of  the  peritonamm.  4.  With  the 
beginning  of  the  pancreas,  by  vessels.  5. 
With  the  colon,  by  a  ligament. 

In  man  the  spleen  is  covered  with  one 
simple,  firm  membrane,  arising  from  the 
peritonaeum,  which  adheres  to  the  spleen 
very  firmly,  by  the  intervention  of  cellular 
structure 
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The  vessels  of  the  spleen  are,  the  splenic 
artery  comingfromthe  celiac  artery  .which, 
considering  the  size  of  the  spleen,  is  much 
larger  than  is  requisite  for  tbc  mere  nutri- 
lion  of  it.  This  goes  by  surpentine  move- 
ments, out  of  its  course,  over  the  pancreas, 
and  behind  the  stomach,  and  after  having 
given  oft'  branches  to  the  adjacent  parts,  it 
is  inserted  into  the  concave  surface  of  the 
spleen.  It  is  afterward  divided  into  smaller 
branches, which  are  again  divided  into  other 
yet  smaller,  delivering  their  blood  immedi- 
ately to  the  veins,  but  emitting  it  nowhere 
else.  The  veins, at  length,  come  together  in- 
to one,  called  the  splenetic  vein,  and  hav- 
ing received  the  large  coronary  vein  of  the 
stomach,  besides  others,  it  constitutes  the 
left  principal  branch  of  the  vena  porta;. 

The  nerves  of  the  spleen  are  small  ;  they 
surround  the  arteries  with  their  branches; 
they  come  from  a  particular  plexus,  which 
is  formed  of  the  posterior  branches  of  the 
eighth  pair,  and  the  great  intercostal  nerve. 

Lymphatic  vessels  are  almost  only  seen 
creeping  along  the  surface  of  the  human 
spleen. 

The  use  of  the  spleen  has  not  hitherto 
been  determined  ;  yet  if  its  situation  and 
fabric  be  regarded,  one  would  imagine  its 
use  to  consist  chiefly  in  affording  some  as- 
sistance to  the  stomach  during  the  progress 
of  digestion. 

Spleen-worl.     See  Celeracli. 

Speena'lgia.  (From  nrhnt,  the  spleen, 
and  ethyls,  pain.)  A  pain  in  the  spleen  or 
its  region. 

Spi.ene  tica.  (From  «rxw,  the  spleen.) 
Medicines  which  relieve  diseases  of  the 
spleen. 

SPLENITIS.  (From  trmw,  the  spleen.) 
Inflammation  of  the  spleen.  A  genus  of 
diseases  in  the  Class,  Pyrexia,  and  Order, 
r/degmasia-,  of  Cullen  ;  characterized  by 
pyrexia,  tension,  heat,  tumour,  and  pain  in 
the  left  hypochondrium,  increased  by  pres- 
sure. This  disease,  according  to  Juncker, 
comes  on  with  a  remarkable  shivering,  suc- 
ceeded by  a  most  intense  heat,  and  very 
great  thirst  ;  a  pain  and  tumour  are  per- 
ceived in  the  left  hypochondiium,  and  the 
paroxysms  for  the  most  part  assume  a  quar- 
tan form  when  the  patients  expose  them- 
selves for  a  little  to  the  free  air,  their  ex- 
tremities immediately  grow  very  cold.  If 
an  haemorrhagy  happen,  the  blood  flows  out 
of  the  left  nostril.  The  other  symptoms  are 
the  same  with  those  of  the  hepatitis.  Like  the 
liver,  the  spleen  is  al-o  subject  to  a  chronic 
inflammation,  which  often  happens  after 
agues,  and  is  called  the  ague  cake,  though 
that  name  is  also  frequently  given  to  a 
scirrhous  tumour  of  the  liver  succeeding  in- 
termittents.  The  causes  of  this  disease  are 
in  general  the  same  with  those  of  other  in- 
flammatory disorders  ;  but  those  which  de- 
termine the  inflammation  to  that  particular 


part  more  than  another,  are  very  mucii 
known.     It    attacks  persons  of  a  very  ple- 
thoric and  sanguine  habit  of  body   rather 
than  others. 

During  the  acute  stage  of  splenitis,  we 
must  follow  the  antiphlogistic  plan,  by 
general  and  topical  bleedings,  by  purging 
frequently. and  by  the  application  of  blisters 
near  the  part  affected.  If  it  should  termi- 
nate in  suppuration,  we  must  endeavour  to 
discharge  the  pus  externally,  by  fomenta- 
tions or  poultices  When  the  organ  is  in 
an  enlarged  scirrhous  state,  mercury  maybe 
successful  in  preventing  its  further  progress, 
or  even  producing  a  diminution  of  the  pari; 
but  proper  caution  is  required  in  the  use  ot 
it,  lest  the  remedy  do  more  harm  than  the 
disease. 

Sple'nium.  (From  eirxw,  the  spleen; 
so  called  from  its  efficacy  in  disorders  of 
the  spleen.)  1.  Spleenwort.  2.  A  com- 
press shaped  like  the  spleen. 

SPLE'iNIUS  (From  <nt\m,  the  spleen  ; 
so  named  from  its  resemblance  in  shape  to 
the  spleen,  or,  according  to  some,  it  derives 
its  name  from  splenium,  a  fervla,  or  splint, 
which  surgeons  apply  to  the  sides  of  a  frac- 
tured bone.)  Splenitis  capilus,  and  splenius 
colli,  of  Albinus,  and  cerrico-dorsi-masloiditn 
el  dorso-lrachelitn,  of  Dumas.  The  splenius 
is  a  flat,  broad,  and  oblong  muscle,  in  part 
covered  by  the  upper  part  of  the  trapeeius, 
and  obliquely  situated  between  the  back  of 
the  ear,  and  the  lower  and  posterior  part  of 
neck. 

It  arises  tendinous  from  the  four  or  five 
superior  spinous  processes  of  the  dorsal 
vertebra; ;  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the 
last  of  the  neck,  and  tendinous  from  tbe 
ligamentum  colli,  or  rather  the  tendons  of 
the  two  splenii  unite  here  inseparably; 
but  about  the  second  or  third  vertebra; 
of  the  neck  they  recede  from  each  other, 
so  that  part  of  the  complexus  may  be 
seen. 

It  is  inserted,  by  tw:o  distinct  tendons, 
into  the  transverse  processes  of  the  two 
first  vertebra;  of  the  neck,  sending  off  some 
few  fibres  to  the  complexus  and  levator 
scapulae ;  tendinous  and  fleshy  inlo  the 
upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  mastoid 
process,  and  into  a  ridge  on  the  occipi- 
tal bone,  where  it  joins  with  the  root  ot 
that  process. 

This  muscle  may  easily  he  separated  into 
two  parts.  Eustachius  and  Fallopius  were 
aware  of  this  ;  Winslow  has  distinguished 
them  into  the  superior  and  inferior  portions; 
and  Albinus  has  described  them  as  two  dis- 
tinct muscles,  calling  that  part  which  is  in- 
serted into  the  mastoid  process  and  os 
occipitis,  splenius  capitis,  and  that  which 
is  inserted  into  the  vertebra;  of  the  neck, 
splenius  colli.  We  have  here  followed 
Douglas,  and  the  generality  of  writers, 
in   describing  these  two   portions   a 
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muscle,  especially  as  they  are  intimately 
uniled  near  their  origin. 

When  (his  muscle  acts  singly,  it  draws 
the  head  and  upper  vertebrae  of  the  neck 
obliquely  backwards  ;  when  both  act,  they 
pull  the  head  directly  backwards. 

Spi.f.'nius  ca'pitis.     See  Splenitis. 

Sple'nius  co'i.i.i.     See  Splenitis. 

SPLEINOCK'LK.  (From  bttkw,  the 
splecH,  and  k»x».  a  tumour.)  A  hernia  of 
the  spleen. 

SPLINT.  K  long  piece  of  wood,  tin,  or 
Etrong  pasteboard  employed  for  preventing 
the  ends  of  broken  bones  from  moving,  so  as 
to  interrupt  the  process  by  which  fractures 
unite. 

Spo'dium.  2*"0(f«v.  The  spodium,  of 
Dioscorides  and  of  Galen  are  now  not 
known  in  the  shops.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  produced  by  burning  cadmia  alone  in 
the  furnace  ;  for  having  thrown  it  in  small 
pieces  into  the  fire,  near  the  nozzle  ol  llie 
bellows,  they  blow  the  most  fine  and  subtle 
parts  against  the  roof  of  the  furnace  ;  and 
what  was  reflected  from  thence  was  called 
spodiurn.  It  differed  from  the  pompholyx 
in  not  being  so  pure,  and  in  being  more 
heavy.  Pliny  distinguishes  several  kinds 
of  it,  as  that  of  copper,  silver,  gold,  and 
lead. 

Spo'dium  a'rabum.  Burnt  ivory,  or 
ivory  black,     f-ee  Abaisir. 

Spo'dium  gk.eco'rum  The  white  dung 
of  dogs. 

Spolia'rium.  A  private  room  at  the 
baths. 

Spondv'mum.  (From  <movS'u\oc.  a  ver- 
tebra ;  so  named  from  the  shape  of  its  root, 
or  probably  because  it  was  used  against  the 
bite  of  a  serpent  called  eirn<£v>M-)  The 
herb  all-heal.     Cow-parsnip. 

Spo'ndylus.  XarovJuA®*.  Some  have 
thought  fit  to  call  the  spine  or  back-bone 
thus  from  the  shape  and  fitness  of  the  ver- 
tebra:, to  move  every  way  upon  one  an- 
other. 

Sponge.     See  Spongier. 

Sponge-lent     See  Spongia  prtrparaia. 

SPO'NGIA.  Itsroyyoi;,  o-i&vyyut.  Sponge. 
A  sea  production,  the  Spongia  officinalis,  of 
Linnaeus:  the  habitations  of  insects.  Burnt 
-ponge  is  said  to  cure  effectually  the  bron- 
ihocele,  and  to  be  of  infinite  utility  in  scro- 
fulous complaints.  Sponge  tents  are  em- 
ployed by  surgeons  to  dilate  fistulous  ul- 
cers, Lc. 

Spo'ngia   officinalis.     The  systematic 
■I  (he  sponge.     See  Spongia 
kgia  prspara'ta.   Prepared  sponge. 
Sponge  tent.     This  is  formed  by  dipping 
of  sponge  in  hot  melted  emplastrum 
ceia;  compositum,  and   pressing  them   be- 
tween two  iron  plates.     As  soon  as  cold, 
the  substance  thus  formed  may  be  cut  into 
pieces  of  any  shape.     It  was  formerly  used 
lor  dilating  small   openings,   for  which    it 
was  well  adapted,  as  when  the  wax  melted. 
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the  elasticity  of  the  sponge  made  it  expand 
and  distend  the  opening  in  which  it  had 
been  put.  \.r  Cooper  informs  us  that 
the  best  modern  surgeons  seldom  employ 
it. 

Spo'ngia  u'sta.  Burnt  sponge.  "  Cut 
the  sponge  into  pieces,  and  beat  it  that  any 
extraneous  matters  may  be  separated  ;  then 
burn  it  in  a  close  iron  vessel  until  it  becomes 
black  and  friable ;  lastly,  rub  it  to  a  very 
fine  powder."  This  preparation  is  exhibit- 
ed with  bark  in  the  cun  of  si.rofulous 
complaints,  and  forms  the  basis  of  a  lozenge, 
which  has  been  known  to  cure  the  broncho- 
cele  in  many  instances.  The  dose  is  from  a 
scruple  to  a  drachm. 

SPONGIO'SA  O'SSA.  Ossa  iurbinala 
inferior  a.-  These  bone.-  aoe  situated  in  the 
under  part  of  the  side  of  the  nose,  they 
are  of  a  triangular  form  and  spongy  ap- 
pearance, resembling  the  os  spongiosum 
superius  ;  externally  they  are  convex  ;  in- 
ternally they  are  concave  .  the  convexity 
is  placed  towards  (lie  septum  nasi,  and  the 
concavity  outwards.  The  under  edge  of 
each  bone  is  placed  horizontally  near  the 
outer  part  of  the  nose,  and  ending  in  a 
sharp  point  behind.  At  the  upper  part  of 
the  bone  are  two  processes,  the  Rnterior  of 
which  ascends  and  forms  part  of  the  lachry- 
mal groove,  and  the  posterior  descends  and 
forms  a  hook  to  make  part  of  the  maxillary 
sinus. 

The  connexion  of  this  bone  is  to  the  os 
maxillare,  os  palati,  and  os  unguis,  by  a  dis- 
tinct su'ure  in  the  young  subject;  but  in  the 
adult,  by  a  concretion  of  substance. 

The  ossa  spongiosa  afford  a  large  surface 
for  extending  the  organ  of  smell  by  allow- 
ing the  membrane  of  the  nose  to  be  expand- 
ed, upon  which  the  olfacton  nerves  are  dis- 
persed. 

In  the  fcetus,  these  bones  are  almost  com- 
plete. 

Spongiosum  os.  1.  The  ethmoid  bone. 
2.  See  Spongio  a  ossa. 

Spongoi'des.  (Zta-oyycufn;,  from  anroyyti;, 
a  sponge,  and.  tt£<§r.  forma,  a  shape.) 
It  is  the  same  as  the  Os  cribriforme.  because 
it  is  hollow  and  porous,  lii  ■  sponge  or 
sieve. 

SPORADIC.  (Sporadicus,  from  amn/ai, 
to  sow.)  An  epithet  for  such  infectious 
and  other  diseases  as  seize  a  few  persons  at 
any  time  or  season. 

Spoiled  lungwort.     See  Pulmonaria. 

SPRUCE.  1.  A  particular  species  of  fir. 
2.  \  fermented  liquor  called  spruce-beer, 
prepared  from  the  spruce  fir.  From  the 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  it  contains,  it  is 
found  a  useful  antiscorbutic. 

Spurge  flax.     See  Daphne  gnidium. 

Spurge  laurel.     See  Daphne  laureola. 

Spurge  olive.     See  Daphne  mezereum. 

Sprain.     See  Subluxatio. 

Spcta'men.     See  Sputum. 

SPUTUM;     CFrom  spno.  to  spit.)     8pu> 
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tamen.  Saliva.  Any  kind  of  expectora- 
tion. 

Squama'ria.  (From  squama,  a  scale ; 
so  called  from  its  scaly  roots.)  'I  he  great 
toothwort. 

SQUAMOSE  SUTURE.  (Sutura  squa- 
mosa ;  from  squama,  a  scale  ;  because  the 
bones  lie  over  each  other  like  scales.)  The 
suture  which  unites  the  squamose  portion 
of  the  temporal  hone  with  the  parietal. 

Squill.     See  Scilla. 

Sq_ui'lla.     See  Scilla. 

So,uina'nthus.  (From  squinanthia,  the 
quinsy;  so  named  from  its  uses  in  the  quin- 
sy.) Squimmihum-  The  sweet  rush  was 
once  so  called.  See  Andropogon  schaenan- 
thus. 

Sta'chys.  (2ra%uc,  a  spike  ;  so  named 
from  its  spicated  stalk  and  seed.)  The  wild 
6age.  The  base  horehound  or  marrubium 
hispanicum. 

Sta'chys  f(e'tida.  Yellow  archangel. 
Hedge-nettle. 

Sta'chys  palu'stris.  Clown's  wound- 
wort or  all  heal. 

Sta'cte.  (2tokt»,  from  rafce,  to  distil.) 
This  term  signifies  that  kind  of  myrrh  which 
distils  or  falls  in  drops  from  the  trees.  It  is 
also  used  by  some  writers  for  a  more  liquid 
kind  of  amber  than  what  is  commonly  met 
with  in  the  shops;  whence,  in  Scribonius 
Largus,  Paulus  ^Cgineta,  and  some  others, 
we  meet  with  a  collyrium,  and  several  other 
forms,  wherein  this  was  the  chief  ingre- 
dient, distinguished  by  the  name  of  Stac- 
tica. 

Sta'cticon.  Instillation.  An  eye- 
water. 

Sta'cma.  (From  s-afa>,  to  distil.)  Any 
distilled  liquor.     The  vitriolic  acid. 

STAHL,  George  Ernest,  was  born  at 
Anspach  in  1660.  He  graduated  at  Jena, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  and  immediately 
commenced  a  course  of  private  lectures 
there  ;  and  about  three  years  after  he  was 
made  physician  to  the  duke  of  Saxe-Wei- 
mar.  On  the  establishment  of  the  universi- 
ty of  Halle,  in  1694,  he  was  appointed  to  a 
medical  professorship  at  the  solicitation  of 
Hoffman :  and  he  became  the  leader  of  a 
sect  of  physicians,  in  opposition  to  the  me- 
chanical theorists,  in  which  he  was  followed 
by  many  eminent  persons,  as  well  in  Ger- 
many as  in  other  countries,  notwithstanding 
the  very  fanciful  nature  of  the  hypothesis  on 
which  his  system  was  founded.  It  had  been 
always  observed,  that  there  is  a  certain 
power  in  the  animal  body  of  resisting  inju- 
ries, and  correcting  some  of  its  disorders  ; 
and  Van  Helmont  had  ascribed  some  degree 
of  intelligence  to  this  power  :  but  it  was  re- 
served for  Stahl  to  refer  it  entirely  to  the 
rational  soul,  which,  he  affirmed,  not  only 
originally  formed  the  body,  but  is  the  sole 
cause  of  all  its  motions,  in  the  constant  ex- 
citement of  which  life  consists.  Whence 
diseases  were  generally  regarded  as  salutary 


efforts  of  the  presiding  soul,  to  avert  the  de- 
struction of  the  body.  This  hypothesis,  he- 
sides  its  visionary  character,  was  justly  de- 
precated, as  leading  to  an  inert  practice, 
and  the  neglect  of  the  collateral  branches  of 
medical  science,  even  of  anatomical  re- 
searches, which  Stahl  maintained  had  little 
or  no  reference  to  the  art  of  healing  And 
in  fact  both  he  and  his  followers,  trusting 
principally  to  the  operations  of  nature,  zeal- 
ously opposed  the  use  of  some  of  the  most 
efficacious  remedies,  as  op.um,  cinchona, 
and  mercury  ;  and  were  extremely  reserved 
in  the  employment  of  bleeding,  vonjiting, 
Sic.  although  their  system  led  them  to  refer 
most  diseases  to  plethora.  This  hypothesis 
was  maii.iained  by  btahl  with  much  inge. 
nuity  in  several  publications,  particularly 
in  his  "  Theoria  Medica  vera,"  printed  in 
1708.  The  merits  ol  Stahl.  as  a  chemical 
philosopher,  are  of  a  much  higher  charac- 
ter; and  the  school,  which  he  founded  in 
this  science,  has  only  been  superseded  of 
late  by  farther  discoveries.  He  was  the  in- 
ventor of  the  celebrated  theory  of  phlogiston, 
which  appeared  to  account  for  the  pheno- 
mena of  combustion, and  was  received  every 
where  with  high  applause.  His  chief  che- 
mical work  was  entitled  "FundamentaChe- 
miae  dogmatical  et  Fxperimentalis,"  first 
printed  in  1729:  but  this  had  been  preceded 
more  than  thirty  years  by  others,  in  which 
his  doctrine  was  fully  displayed.  Stahl  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  Natura 
Curiosorum  :  and  be  was  called,  in  1716,  to 
visit  the  king  of  Prussia  at  Berlin,  whither 
he  went  also  on  several  subsequent  occa- 
sions, and  on  one  of  these  he  was  attacked 
with  a  disease  which  proved  fatal  in  the 
74th  year  of  his  age. 

Stala'gmus.  (From  sraxa^ee,  to  distil.) 
Distillation. 

STALAGMI'TIS.  (From  r*/.«>//oc,  a 
dropping,  or  distillation,  because  the  gum 
which  it  yields  escapes  in  that  manner.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class, 
Pohjgamia.     Order,  Monoecia. 

Stalagmi'tis  cambogioi'des.  This  is 
now  ascertained  to  be  the  tree  which  affords 
gamboge.  This  drug,  from  its  supposed 
virtues,  is  also  called  gummi  ad  podagram; 
gummi  gutla ;  and,  by  corruption,  gotta, 
gutta  gamba,  gamon,  germandra  catagemu, 
gamboidea,  &.c. ;  and,  from  its  gold  colour, 
chrysopus ;  and,  from  its  purgative  quality, 
svecus  laxatirus.  succus  Indicia  purgans; 
and  scammonium  orientate.  Gamboge  is  a 
concrete  vegetable  juice,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  produce  of  two  trees,  both 
called,  by  the  Indians,  Caracajmlli,  and  by 
Linnaeus,  Gambogia  gulla ;  but  Kcenig 
ascertained  its  true  source.  It  is  partly  of 
a  gummy  and  partly  of  a  resinous  nature. 
It  is  brought  to  U3  chieUy  from  Gambaja, 
in  the  East  Indies,  either  in  form  of  orbi- 
cular masses,  or  of  cylindrical  rolls  of 
various  sizes;  and  is  of  a  dense,  compact, 
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and  firm  texture,  and  of  a  beautiful  yellow 
colour.  , 

In  medicine  it  is  chiefly  used  as  a  dras- 
tic purge ;  it  operates  powerfully  both  up- 
wards and  downwards.  Some  condemn  it 
as  acting  with  too  great  violence,  while 
others  are  of  a  contrary  opinion.  The  dose 
is  from  two  to  four  grains,  as  a  cathartic  ; 
from  lour  to  eight  grains  it  proves  emetic 
and  purgative.  The  roughness  of  its  opera- 
tion is  said  to  be  diminished,  by  giving  it 
in  a  liquid  form,  sufficiently  diluted. 
Rubbed  with  almonds,  from  its  want  of 
taste,  it  is  a  convenient  laxative  for  chil- 
dren. 

It  has  been  given  in  dropsy,  with  cream 
of  tartar,  to  correct  its  operation.  It  has 
also  been  recommended  by  some,  to  the 
extent  of  fifteen  grains,  joined  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  vegetable  alkali,  to  de- 
stroy the  tape-worm.  This  dose  is  ordered 
in  the  morning,  and  if  the  worm  is  not  ex- 
pelled in  tuo  or  three  hour-,  it  is  repeated 
even  to  the  third  time,  with  safety  and  effi- 
cacy. It  is  asserted,  that  it  has  been  given 
to  this  extent  even  in  delicate  habits.  This 
is  said  to  be  the  remedy  alluded  to  by 
Van  Swieten,  which  was  employed  by  Dr. 
Herencbwand,  and  with  him  proved  so 
successful  in  the  removal  of  the  taenia  lata. 
It  is  an  ingredient,  and  probably  the  active 
one,  in  most  of  the  nostrums  for  expelling 
taeniae. 

Dr.  Cullen  says,  that,  on  account  of  the 
quick  passage  of  gamboge  through  the  intes- 
tines, he  was  induced  to  give  it  in  small, 
and  frequently  repeated  doses,  as  three  or 
four  grains,  rubbed  with  a  little  sugar,  every 
three  hours ;  and  thus  found  it  operate 
without  griping  or  sickness,  and,  in  three 
or  four  exhibitions,  evacuate  a  ^reat  quan- 
tity of  water  both  by  stool  and  urine. 

Sta'i.tica.  (From  r«\A.a>,  to  contract.) 
Healing  applications. 

Sta'nni  pu'lvis.  Tin  finely  divided  is 
exhibited  internally  as  a  vermifuge ;  but 
the  filings  are  more  effectual  than  the 
powder. 

STA'NNUM.     See  Tin. 

Stape'dis  mu'sculus.     See  Stapedius. 

STAPEDIUS.  (Stapedius,  sc.  muscu- 
Ins ;  from  stapes,  one  of  the  bones  of  the 
ear.)  Musculits  stapes,  of  Cowper,  and 
pyramidal-stapedien,  of  Dumas.  A  muscle 
of  tlit*  internal  ear,  which  draws  the  stapes 
obliquely  upwards  towards  the  cavern,  by 
which  the  posterior  part  of  its  base  is 
moved  inwards,  and  the  anterior  part  out- 
wards. 

STATES.  (In  quo  pes  stat,  a  stirrup.) 
A  bone  of  tiie  internal  ear,  so  called  from 
its  resemblance  to  a  stirrup. 

Staphili'nus.     See  Jizygos  uvula. 

Staphili'nus  exte'rnus.  See  Circum- 
Jltxus. 

Sta'phis.  St-j-sk,  is  strictly  a  grape,  or 
i  hunch  of  grapes  ;  whence,  from  their  like- 
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ness  thereunto,  it  is  applied  to  many  other 
things,  especially  the  glandulous  parts  of  the 
body,  whether  natural  or  distempered. 

Staphisa'giua.  (2/ra<-)'c  arypta,  wild  vine  ; 
from  the  resemblance  of  its  leaves  to  those 
of  the  vine  )     See  Delphinium. 

Sta'phyle.  (2t<*-»uai-.  A  grape  or 
raisin ;  so  called  from  its  resemblance.) 
The  uvula. 

Staphyli'nus.  (Staphylinus,  sc.  mus- 
culus,  from  rafuxx,  the  uvula.)  See  Jizygos 
uvula:. 

Staphyli'nus  exte'rnus.  See  Circum- 
flexus. 

Staphyli'nus  gr^co'rum.  Staphylinus 
sylvtstris.    The  wild  carrot. 

STAPHYLO'MA.  (From  ra-Ji/xa,  a  grape  ; 
so  named  from  its  being  thought  to  resem- 
ble a  grape.)  Staphylosis.  A  disease  of  the 
eyeball  in  which  the  cornea  loses  its  natu- 
ral transparency,  rises  above  the  level  of  the 
eye,  and  successively  even  projects  beyond 
the  eyelids,  in  the  form  of  an  elongated, 
whitish,  or  pearl-coloured  tumour,  which  is 
sometimes  smooth,  sometimes  uneven,  and 
is  attended  with  a  total  loss  of  sight.  The 
proximate  cause  is  an  effusion  of  thick  hu- 
mour between  the  lamellae  of  the  cornea,  so 
that  the  internal  and  external  superficies  of 
the  cornea  very  much  protuberates.  The 
remote  causes  are,  an  habitual  ophthalmia, 
great  contusion,  and  frequently  a  deposition 
of  the  variolous  humour  in  the  small-pox. 
The  species  are : 

1st.  Staphyloma  totale,  which  occupies  the 
whole  transparent  cornea  ;  this  is  the  most 
frequent  species.  The  symptoms  are,  the 
opaque  cornea  protuberates,  and  if  in  the 
form  of  a  cone,  increasing  in  magnitude,  it 
pushes  out  and  inverts  the  lower  eyelid ;  and 
sometimes  the  morbid  cornea  is  so  elongated, 
as  to  lay  on  the  cheek,  causing  friction  and 
excoriation  The  bulb  of  the  eye  being 
exposed  to  the  air.  sordes  generate,  the 
inferior  palpebra  is  irritHted  by  the  cilia,  and 
very  painful  red  and  small  papillae  are  ob- 
servable. 

2d.  Staphyloma  racemosum,  is  a  staphy- 
loma formed  by  carnous  tubercles,  about  the 
size  of  a  small  pin's  head. 

3d.  Staphyloma  partiale,  which  occupies 
some  part  of  the  cornea  :  it  exhibits  an 
opaque  tumour  prominent  from  the  cornea, 
similar  to  a  small  bluish  grape. 

4tb.  Staphyloma  sclerotica:  is  a  bluish  tu- 
mour attached  to  some  part  of  the  sclerotica, 
but  arising  from  the  tunica  albuginea. 

5th.  Staphyloma  pellucidum,  in  which  the 
cornea  is  not  thickened  or  incrassated,  but 
very  much  extended  and  pellucid 

6th.  Staphyloma  complicatum,  which  is 
complicated  with  an  ulcer,  ectropium,  ca- 
runcles, or  any  other  disorder  of  the  eye. 

7th.  Staphyloma  iridis.  For  this  #pexies 
see  Ptosis  iridis. 

Starthistle.  The  roots  of  this  plant, 
Carlina  acaulis,  of  Linnaeus,  are  said  to  be 
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diuretic,  and  by  some  recommended  in 
gravel  and  jaundice. 

STARCH.  Amylum.  The  fecula  of 
wheaten  flour.     See  Amylum. 

Starch  is  one  of  the  constituent  parts  in  all 
mealy  farinaceous  seeds,  fruits,  roots,  and 
other  parts  of  plants.  Our  common  starch 
is  made  from  wheat.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  the  grain  be  first  bruised  in  mills  The 
entire  corn,  well  cleansed,  is  soaked  in  cold 
water  until  the  husks  separate ;  and  the 
grains  having  become  quite  soft,  give  out, 
by  pressure,  a  milky  fluid.  I  he  grains  are 
then  taken  out  of  the  water  by  means  of  a 
sieve,  put  into  a  coarse  linen  sack,  and  trans- 
ferred into  the  treading-tub  ;  where  they  are 
trodden,  after  cold  water  has  been  poured 
upon  them. 

By  this  operation  the  starchy  part  is 
washed  out,  and  mingling  with  the  water 
makes  it  milky.  Ihe  water  is  now  drawn 
off,  running  through  a  sieve  into  the  settling- 
tub.  Fresh  water  is  again  effused  upon  the 
grains,  and  the  same  operation  is  continued 
till  the  water  in  the  treading-tub  is  no 
longer  rendered  milky.  The  starch  here 
precipitates  by  repose  from  the  water  that 
held  it  suspended;  during  which,  especially 
in  a  warm  season,  the  mucilaginous  sac- 
charine matter  of  the  flour,  that  was  dis- 
solved by  the  water,  goes  into  the  acetous 
fermentation-  From  this  cause  the  starch 
grows  still  purer  and  whiter.  The  water  is 
next  let  off  from  the  starch,  which  is  several 
times  more  washed  with  clear  fresh  water ; 
the  remaining  part  of  which  is  suffered  to 
drip  through  linen  cloths  supported  by  hur- 
dles, upon  which  the  wet  starch  is  placed. 
When  the  starch  has  fully  subsided,  it  is 
wrapt  in,  wrung  between  these  cloths:  or 
pressed  to  extort  still  more  of  the  remain- 
ing liquid. 

It  is  afte  ward  cut  into  pieces,  which  are 
laid  in  airy  places  on  slightly  burnt  bricks 
to  be  completely  dried,  partly  by  the  free 
currency  of  air,  and  partly  by  the  bricks 
imbibing  their  moisture.  Lastly,  the  outer 
crusl  is  scraped  off,  and  they  are  broken  in- 
to smaller  pieces. 

In  the  sacks  wherein  the  corn  was  trodden 
there  remain  its  husks  and  glutinous  parts ; 
and  this  residuum  is  employed  as  food  for 
cattle. 

ST.VTICE.  (From  r^T/foi,  to  stop,  so 
named  from  its  supposed  property  of  re- 
straining haemorrhages.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna?an  system. 
Class,  Pentanrlria.  Order,  Penlagynia. 
The  herb  sea-thrift. 

Sta'tice  limo'niom.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  sea-thrift.  Belieit  rubrum.  Li- 
monium.  Limonium  ma  jus.  Behtn.  -*ea- 
lavender,  or  red  belien  The  roots  possess 
astringent  and  strengthening  qualities,  but 
not  in  a  very  remarkable  degree. 

Stationa'ria  fe'bris.  A  stationary  fever. 
So  Sydenham  called  those  fevers  which  hap- 


pen when  there  are  certain  general  consti- 
tutions of  the  years,  which  owe  their  origin 
neither  to  heat,  cold,  dryness,  nor  moisture 
but  rather  depend  on  a  certain  secret  and 
inexplicable  alteration  in  the  bowels  of  the 
••arth,  whence  the  air  becomes  impregnated 
with  such  kinds  of  effluvia  as  subject  the 
body  to  particular  distempers,  so  long  as 
that  kind  of  constitution  prevails,  which 
after  a  certain  course  of  years,  declines  and 
gives  way  to  another. 

Stavesacre.    See  Delphinium  staphisagria 

STEATOCE'LE.  (From  s?a/>.  suet,  and 
*»x»,  a  tumour.)  A  collection  of  a  suety 
substance  in  the  scrotum. 

STE.VIO'MA.  (From  r«*/>,  suet  J  An 
encysted  tumour,  whose  contents  are  of  a 
suety  consistence. 

STEEL.  Chalybs.  The  best,  hardest, 
finest,  and  closest  grained  iron,  combined 
with  carbon  by  a  particular  process. 

Stelochi'tes      See  Osteocolla. 

Ste'lla.  (From  s-i\\a>.  to  arise.)  A 
star.  A  bandage  with  many  crossings  like 
a  star 

Stella'ria.  (From  stclla,  a  star;  so 
named  from  the  star-like  disposition  of  its 
leaves.)     Stitch-wort.    Ladies'  mantle. 

Ste'ma.  (From  r»//<,  to  stand.)  The 
penis. 

Stemless  milkvetch.  See  Astragalus  ti- 
capus. 

STENO\    Nicholas,    was  born  at  Co- 
penhagen  in    1H38.     Having   studied  with 
great  diligence,  under  the  celebrated  Bar- 
tholin, he  passed  several  years  in  visiting 
the  best  schools  in  different  parts  of  Europe. 
His  reputation  was  thus  increased,  so  that 
about  the  age  of  29  he  was  appointed  phy- 
sician   to    Ferdinand    II.  Grand   Duke  of 
Tuscany,  with    a   liberal   salary.     He  was 
afterward    honoured   with    the   esteem  of 
Cosmo  III.  who  selected   him   as  preceptor 
to  his  son      He  had  been  led  by  the  elo- 
quence of  Bossuet,  to  change  from  the  Pro- 
testant to  the  Woman  Catholic  persuasion; 
which  proved  an  obstacle  to  his  accepting 
the  invitation    of  Frederic    III.   to    return 
to  Copenhagen  ;  but   the  succeeding  King 
of  Denmark,    not    imposing   any  religious 
restraint,  he  was  induced,  about  the  year 
1672,  to  go  to  his  native  city,  where  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  anatomy.     But  find- 
ins;  his  situation  less  agreeable  than  he  had 
expected,  he  resumed  the  education  of  the 
young  prince  at  Florence.     Some  time  after 
this  he  embraced  the  ecelesiasticalprofession, 
was  speedily  appointed  a  bishop,  and  then 
vicar  8postolic   to    all    the    states    of  the 
north  in  which  capacity  he  became  a  zealous 
preacher  in  various  parts  of  Germany,  and 
died  in  the  course  of  his  labours  in  1686. 
The  works  extant  by  him  relate  principally 
to  medical  siibjects.       He    was  a  dilisent 
cultivator  of  anatomy,  and  made  some  dis- 
coveries relative  to  the    minute   structure 
of  the  eye,  and  other  part? ;  which  are  de- 
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tailed  in  papers  communicated  to  the  acade- 
my of  Copenhagen,  and  in  some  small  works 
published  by  himself. 

Stenothora'ces.  (Frem  rew,  narrow, 
and  (tufa!;,  the  chest.)  Those  who  have 
narrow  chests  are  so  called. 

STERILITY.  Barrenness,  in  opposi- 
tion to  fertility.  In  women  this  sometimes 
happens  from  a  miscarriage,  or  violent  la- 
bour injuring  some  of  the  genital  parts ;  but 
one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  is  the  sup- 
pression of  the  menstrual  flux.  There  are 
other  causes,  however,  arising  from  various 
diseases  incident  to  those  parts ;  by  which 
the  uterus  may  be  unfit  to  receive  or  retain 
the  male  seed  ; — from  the  tuba?  Fallopianae 
being  too  short,  or  having  lost  their  ereclive 
power  ;  in  either  of  which  cases  no  concep- 
tion can  take  place; — from  universal  debi- 
lity and  relaxation ;  or  a  local  debility  of 
the  genital  system  ;  by  which  means,  the 
parts  having  lost  their  tone,  or  contractile 
power,  the  semen  is  thrown  off  immediately 
post  coilum  ; — from  imperforation  of  the  va- 
gina of  the  uterus,  or  tuba?,  or  from  diseased 
ova,  &tc. 

STERNO.  Names  compounded  of  this 
word  belong  to  muscles  which  are  attached 
to  the  sternum  ;  as, 

Sterno-cleido  hvoide'us.  See  Slerno- 
hyoideus. 

*  STERNO-CLEIDO  MASTOIDE'US. 
fiterno-mastoideus  and  cleido-maslnideus, 
of  Albinus.  Mastoidtus,  of  Douglas  and 
Cowper,  and  slerno  clavio-masloidien,  of 
Dumas.  A  muscle  on  the  anterior  and 
lateral  part  of  the  neck,  which  turns  the 
head  to  one  side  and  bends  it  forward.  It 
arises  by  two  distinct  origins;  the  anterior 
tendinous  and  fleshy,  from  the  fop  of  the 
sternum  near  its  junction  with  the  clavicle  ; 
the  posterior  fleshy,  from  the  upper  and  an- 
terior part  of  the  clavicle  ;  both  unite  a  little 
nbove  the  anterior  articulation  of  the  clavi- 
cle, to  form  one  muscle,  which  runs  oblique- 
ly upwards  and  outwards,  to  be  inserted,  by 
a  thick  strong  tendon,  into  the  mastoid  pro- 
cess of  the  temporal  bone  which  it  sur- 
rounds ;  and  gradually  becoming  thinner, 
is  inserted  as  far  back  as  the  lambdoidai 
suture. 

STERNO  COSTALES.  Vesalius  con- 
sidered these  as  forming  a  single  muscle  on 
each  side  of  a  triangular  shape  ;  hence  we 
find  the  name  of  triangularis  adopted  by 
Douglas  and  Albinus  ;  but  Verheyen,  who 
first  taught  that  they  ought  to  be  described 
as  four  or  five  distinct  muscles,  gave  them 
the  name  of  slerno  costales ;  and  in  this  he 
is  very  properly  followed  by  Winslow,  Hal- 
ler,  and  Lieutaud. 

These  muscles  are  situated  at  each  side  of 
the  under  surface  of  the  sternum,  upon  the 
cartilages  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  ribs.  Their  number  varies  in  different 
Mibjerts :  verv  oflen  there  are  only  three, 
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sometimes  five,  and  even  six,  but  most  usu- 
ally we  find  only  four. 

The  lowermost  of  the  sterno  costales,  or 
what  would  be  called  the  inferior  portion  ot 
the  triangularis,  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy 
from  the  edge  and  inner  surface  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  cartilago  ensiformis,  where  its 
fibres  intermix  with  those  of  the  diaphragm 
and  transversalis  abdominis,  lis  fibres  run 
nearly  in  a  transverse  direction,  and  are  in- 
serted by  a  broad  thin  tendon,  into  the  in- 
ner surface  of  the  cartilage  of  the  sixth  rib, 
and  lower  edge  of  that  of  the  fifth. 

The  second  and  largest  of  the  sterno  cos- 
tales, arises  tendinous  from  the  cartilago  en- 
siformis and  lower  part  of  the  sternum,  late- 
rally, and  running  a  little  obliquely  out- 
wards, is  inserted  into  the  lower  edge  of  the 
cartilage  of  the  fifth  and  sometimes  of  the 
fourth  rib. 

The  third  arises  tendinous  from  the  sides 
of  the  middle  part  of  the  sternum,  near  the 
cartilages  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  ribs,  and 
ascending  obliquely  outwards,  is  inserted 
into  the  cartilage  of  the  third  rib. 

The  fourth  and  uppermost,  which  is  the 
most  frequently  wantiug,  arises  tendinous 
from  the  beginning  of  the  cartilage  of  the 
third  rib  and  the  adjacent  part  of  the  ster- 
num, and  running  almost  perpendicularly 
upwards,  is  inserted  by  a  thin  tendon  (which 
covers  a  part  of  the  second  internal  inter- 
costal,) into  the  cartilage  and  beginning  of 
the  bony  part  of  the  second  rib. 

All  these  muscles  are  more  or  less  inter- 
mixed with  one  another  at  their  origin,  and 
this  probably  occasioned  them  to  be  consi- 
dered as  one  muscle.  Fallopius  informs 
us,  that  the  plate  Vesalius  has  given  of  them 
was  taken  from  a  dog,  in  which  animal  they 
are  much  larger  than  in  man.  Douglas  has 
endeavoured  to  account  for  this  difference, 
but  his  explanation  is  far  from  being  satis- 
factory. 

STERNO  HYOIDEUS.  As  this  mus- 
cle arises  from  the  clavicle,  as  well  as  from 
the  sternum,  Winslow  calls  it  sternocleido 
hyoideus.  It  is  a  long,  flat,  and  thin  mus- 
cle, situated  obliquely  between  the  sternum 
and  os  hyoides,  behind  the  lower  part  of  the 
mastoideus,  and  covering  the  sterno-thyroi- 
deus  and  the  hyo-thyroidevs.  It  arises,  by 
very  short  tendinous  fibres,  from  the  cartila- 
ginous part  of  the  first  rib,  from  the  upper 
and  inner  part  of  the  sternum,  from  the 
capsular  ligament  that  connects  that  bone 
with  the  clavicle,  and  commonly  from  a 
small  part  of  the  clavicle  itself ;  from  thence 
ascending  along  the  anterior  and  lateral  part 
of  the  neck,  we  see  it  united  to  its  fellow, 
opposite  to  the  inferijr  part  of  the  larynx, 
by  means  of  a  thin  membrane,  which  forms 
a  kind  of  linea  alba.  After  this  the  two 
muscles  separate  again,  and  each  passing 
over  the  side  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  is  in- 
serted into  the  basis  of  the  os  hyoides,  im- 
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mediatcTy  behind  the  insertion  01  the   last- 
described  muscle. 

Its  use  is  to  draw  the  os  hyoides  down- 
wards. 

STERNO-MASTOIDE'US.  See  Stcr- 
no-cleido-mastoideus. 

STERNO  THYROIDF/US.  Slerm-thy- 
roiditn,  of  Dumas.  This  is  flat  and  thin,  like 
the  sterno-hyoideus,  but  longer  and  broad- 
er. It  is  situated  at  the  fore  part  of  the  neck, 
between  the  sternum  and  thyroid  cartilage, 
and  behind  the  sterno-hyoideus.  It  arises 
broad  and  fleshy  from  the  upper  and  inner 
part  of  the  sternum,  between  the  cartilages 
of  the  first  and  second  ribs,  from  each  of 
which  it  receives  some  few  fibres,  as  well  as 
from  the  clavicle,  where  it  joins  Avith  the 
sternum.  From  thence,  growing  somewhat 
narrower,  it  ascends,  and,  passing  over  the 
thyroid  gland  and  the  cricoid  cartilage,  is  in- 
serted tendinous  into  the  lower  and  posterior 
edge  of  the  rough  line  of  the  thyroid  carti- 
lage, immediately  under  the  insertion  of  the 
sterno-hyoideus.  Now  and  then  a  lew  of  its 
fibres  pass  on  to  the  os  hyoides.  Its  use  is  to 
draw  the  thyroid  carti!age,and  consequently 
the  larynx,  downwards. 

STERNUM.  Pectoris  on.  The  breast- 
bone. The  sternum,  os  pectoris,  or  breast- 
bone, is  the  oblong,  flat  bone,  placed  at  the 
forepart  of  the  thorax.  The.  ossification  of 
this  bone  in  the  foetus  beginning  from  many 
different  points  at  the  same  time,  we  rind  it, 
in  young  subjects,  composed  of  several 
bones  united  by  cartilages  ;  but  as  we  ad- 
vance in  life,  most  of  these  cartilages  ossify, 
and  the  sternum,  in  the  adult  state,  is  found 
to  consist  of  three,  and  sometimes  only  of 
two  pieces,  the  two  lower  portions  being 
united  into  one  ;  and  very  often,  in  old  sub- 
jects, the  whole  is  formed  into  one  bone. 
But,  even  in  the  latter  case,  we  may  still 
observe  the  marks  of  its  former  divisions;  so 
that  in  describing  the  bone,  we  may  very 
properly  divide  it  into  its  upper,  middle,  and 
inferior  portions. 

The  upper  portion  forms  an  irregular- 
square,  which,  without  much  reason,  has, 
by  many  writers,  been  compared  to  the 
figure  of  a  heart  as  it  is  painted  orr  cards. 
Jt  is  of  considerable  thickness,  especially  at 
its  upper  part.  Its  anterior  surface  is  irre- 
gular, and  slightly  convex ;  posteriorly,  it 
is  somewhat  concave.  Its  upper  middle 
part  is  hollowed,  to  make  way  for  the  tra- 
chea. On  each  side,  superiorly,  we  observe 
an  oblong  articulating  surface,  covered  with 
cartilage  in  the  recent  subject,  for  receiving 
the  ends  of  the  clavicles.  Immediately  be- 
low this,  on  each  side,  the  bone  becomes 
thinner,  and  we  observe  a  rough  surface  for 
receiving  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib,  and, 
almost  close  to  the  inferior  edge  of  this,  we 
find  the  half  of  such  another  surface,  which , 
combined  with  a  similar  surface  in  the  mid- 
dle portion  of  the  sternum,  serves  for  the 
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articulation  of  the  cartilage  of  the  second 
rib. 

The  middle  portion  is  much  longer,  nar- 
rower, and  thinner  than  the  former  ;  but  is 
somewhat  broader  and  thinner  below  than 
above,  where  it  is  connected  with  the  upper 
portion.  The  whole  of  its  anterior  surface 
is  slightly  convex,  and  within  it  is  slightly 
concave.  Its  edge,  on  each  side,  affordl 
four  articulating  surfaces,  for  the  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  ribs  ;  and  parts  of 
articulating  surfaces  at  its  upper  and  lower 
parts,  for  the  second  and  seventh  ribs. 
About  the  middle  of  this  portion  of  the 
sternum  we  sometimes  find  a  considerable 
hole,  large  enough  in  some  subjects  to  ad- 
mit the  end  of  the  little  finger.  Sylvius 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  described 
it.  Riolanus  and  some  others  after  bim 
have, without  reason,  supposed  it  to  be  more 
frequent  in  women  than  in  men.  In  the 
recent  subject  it  is  closed  by  a  cartilaginous 
substance ;  and,  as  it  does  not  seem  destined 
for  the  transmission  of  vessels,  as  some 
writers  have  asserted,  we  may,  perhaps, 
very  properly,  with  M.  Hunauld,  consider 
it  as  an  accidental  circumstance,  occasioned 
by  an  interruption  of  the  ossification, before 
the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  bone  is  com- 
pletely ossified. 

The  third  and  inferior  portion  of  the  ster- 
num is  separated  from  the  former  by  a  line, 
which  is  seldom  altogether  obliterated,  even 
in  the  oldest  subjects.  It  is  smaller  than 
the  other  parts  of  the  bone,  and  descends 
between  the  ribs,  so  as  to  have  been  con- 
sidered as  an  appendix  to  the  rest  of  the 
sternum.  From  its  shape,  and  its  being 
constantly  in  a  stat^  of  cartilage  in  young 
subjects,  it  has  been  commonly  named  car- 
tilago  xiphoides,  eiisiformis,  or  sword-like 
cartilage  ;  though  many  of  the  ancients  gave 
the  name  of  xiphoides  to  the  whole  sternum  ; 
comparing  the  two  first  bones  to  the  handle, 
and  this  appendix  to  the  blade  of  the  sword. 
The  shape  of  this  appendix  varies  in  differ- 
ent subjects  ;  in  some  it  is  longer  and  more 
pointed,  in  other  shorter  and  more  obtuse. 
Veslingius  has  seen  it  reaching  as  low  as 
the  navel,  and  incommoding  the  motion  of 
the  trunk  forwards.  In  general  it  termi- 
nates obtusely,  or  in  a  single  point  ;  some- 
times, however,  it  is  bifurcated,  and  Eusta- 
chius  and  Haller  have  seen  ittrifid.  Very 
often  we  find  it  perforated,  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  branches  of  the  mammary  artery. 
In  the  adult  it  is  usually  ossified  and  tipped 
with  cartilage,  but  it  very  often  continues 
cartilaginous  through  life,  and  Haller  once 
found  it  in  this  state  in  a  woman  who  died 
in  her  hundredth  year. 

The  substance  of  the  sternum,  internally, 
is  of  a  light  spongy  texture,  covered  exter- 
nally with  a  thin  bony  plate  ;  hence  it  hap- 
pens that  tliis  bone  is  easily  fractured.  From 
the  description  we  have  given  of  if.  its  ucp 
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may  be  easily  understood.  We  have  seeu 
it  serving  for  the  articulation  of  seven  true 
ribs  on  each  side,  and  hence  we  shall  find  it 
of  considerable  use  in  respiration.  VVe 
likewise  observed,  that  it  is  articulated  with 
each  of  the  clavicles.  It  serves  for  the  ori- 
gin and  insertion  of  several  muscles ;  it 
supports  the  mediastinum  ;  and  lastly,  de- 
fends the  heart  and  lungs  ;  and  it  is  obser- 
vable, that  we  find  a  similar  bone  in  almost 
all  animals  that  have  lungs,  and  even  in 
such  as  have  no  ribs,  of  whicti  latter  we 
have  an  instance  in  the  frog. 

Sternutamenio'ria.  See  Achillea  plar- 
mica, 

STE'RTOK.  A  noisy  kind  ot  respira 
tion,  as  is  observed  in  apoplexy.  A  snoring, 
or  snorting.  . 

STHE'NIA.  A  term  employed  by  the 
followers  of  Dr.  Brown,  to  denote  that  state 
of  the  body  which  disposes  to  inflammatory 
diseases  in  opposition  to  those  of  debility, 
which  arise  from  asthenia. 

Stibia'lia.  (From  stibium,  antimony.) 
Antimonials.  Medicines  whose  chief  in- 
gredient is  antimony. 

Sti'bii  ksse'ntia.     Antimonial  wine. 
STIBIUM.        (Iri&ov.    from     r/xCa,   to 
thine.)   An  ancient  name  of  antimony.  See 
Antimony. 

STI'fiMA.  (St^i:  from  <r;fs>,  to 
inflict  blows.)  A  small  red  speck  in  the 
skin,occasiontng  no  elevation  of  the  cuticle. 
Stigmata  are  generally  distinct,  or  apart 
from  each  other.  They  sometimes  assume 
a  livid  colour,  and  are  then  termed  pete- 
chia:. 

Stii.eo'ma.  (From  s7*6a>,  to  polish.)  A 
cosmetic. 

STILLICI'DIUM.  (From  slillo,  to  drop, 
and  eado,  to  fall.)  A  strangury,  or  dis- 
charge of  the  urine  drop  by  drop.  Also  the 
pumping  upon  a  part. 

Sti'mmi.  Zrijupi.  Antimony. 
STIMULANTS.  (Stimulantia,  sc.  me- 
dicamenta;  from  stimulo,  to  stir  up.)  Me- 
dicines are  so  termed  which  posses  a  power 
of  exciting  the  animal  energy  They  are 
divided  into,  1.  Stimulantia  lonica,  assinapi, 
canlharides,  mercurii  pmparationes.  2.  Sti- 
mulantia diffusibilia,  as  alkali  volatile,  elec- 
tricity, heat,  &ic.  3.  Stimulantia  cardiaca, 
as  cinnamoinum,  nux  moschata,  icine,  Sic. 

STl'MULUS.  Any  thing  which  irri- 
tates. 

Slinking  lettuce.    See  Lacluca  virosa. 
Stizolo'bium.  The  covvage  is  sometimes 
so  called.     See  Dolichos. 

Stok'chas.  (From  rs%*T«c,  the  islands 
on  which  it  grew  )     French  lavender. 

Stoe'cbas  aka'bica.  French  lavender. 
See  Lavtndula  tlrechat. 

Stoe'chas  citbina.  Sec  Gnaphalium 
stadias. 

STOMACA'CE.  (From  to/ah,  the 
mouth,  and  xojcoc,  evil.)  Canker.  A  fe- 
tor in  the  mouth,  with  a  bloody  di^chanre 
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from  the  gums.  It  is  generally  a  symptom 
of  the  scurvy.  It  is  also  a  name  for  the 
scurvy. 

STOMACH.  (The  word  stomachm  pro- 
perly belongs  to  the  upper  orifice  of  the 
stomach,  though  given  to  the  whole  viscus.) 
Ventriculus.  Jinoccelia.  Gasler.  JVedys.  A 
membranous  receptacle,  situated  in  the  epi- 
gastric region,  which  receives  the  food  from 
the  oesophagus;  its  figure  is  somewhat  ob- 
long and  round  ;  it  is  largest  on  the  left 
side,  and  gradually  diminishes  towards  its 
lower  orifice,  where  it  is  the  least.  Its  sn- 
perior  orifice,  where  the  oesophagus  termi- 
nates, is  called  the  cardia  ;  the  inferior  ori- 
fice,where  the  intestines  begins,  thepylorus. 
The  anterior  surface  is  turned  towards  the 
abdominal  muscles,  and  the  posterior  oppo- 
site the  lumbar  vertebrae.  It  has  two  cur- 
vatures :  the  first  is  called  tne  great  curva- 
ture of  the  stomach,  and  extends  down- 
wards, from  one  orifice  to  the  other,  having 
the  omentum  adhering  to  it;  the  second  is 
the  small  curvature,  which  is  also  between 
both  orifices,  but  superiorly  and  posteriorly. 
The  stomach,  like  the  intestinal  canal,  is 
composed  of  three  coats,  or  membranes ; 
1.  The  outermost,  which  is  very  firm,  and 
from  the  peritonaeum.  2.  The  muscular, 
which  is  very  thick,  and  composed  of  vari- 
ous muscular  fibres  ;  and,  3,  The  innermost, 
or  villous  coat,  which  is  covered  with  ex- 
haling and  inhaling  vessels,  and  mucus. 
These  coats  are  connected  together  by  cel- 
lular membrane.  The  glands  of  the  sto- 
mach which  separate  the  mucus  are  si- 
tuated between  the  villous  and  muscular 
coat  in  the  cellular  structure.  The  arte- 
ries of  the  stomach  come  chiefly  from  the 
cseliac  artery,  and  are  distinguished  into  the 
coronary,  gastro-cpiploie.and  short  arteries; 
they  are  accompanied  by  veins  which  have 
similar  names,  and  which  terminate  in  the 
vena  porta;.  'I  he  nerves  of  the  stomach 
are  very  numerous,  and  come  from  the 
eighth  pair  and  intercostal  nerves.  The 
lymphatic  vessels  are  distributed  throughout 
the  whole  substance,  and  proceed  imme- 
diately to  the  thoracic  duct.  The  use  of 
the  stomach  is  to  excite  hunger  and  partly 
thirst,  to  receive  the  food  from  the  oesopha- 
gus, and  to  retain  it,  till,  by  the  motion  of 
the  stomach,  the  admixture  of  various  fluids, 
and  many  other  changes,  it  is  rendered  fit  to 
pass  the  right  orifice  of  the  stomach,  and  af- 
ford chyle  to  the  intestines. 

Stomach,  inflammation  of.  See  Gastri-. 
lis. 

Stoma'chica  pa'ssio.  A  disorder  in 
which  there  is  an  aversion  to  food,  even  the 
thought  of  it  begets  a  nausea,  anxiety,  car- 
dialgia,  an  etfusion  of  saliva,  and  often  a 
vomiting.  Fasting  is  more  tolerable  than 
eating  ;  if  obliged  to  eat,  a  pain  follows  that 
is  worse  than  hunger  itself. 

STOMACHICS.  (Slvmachica,  sc.  j«e- 
dicamentQ :  fmm   $>ofia%ps-f   tire   sTorrradt.) 
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Medicines  which  excite  and  strengthen  the 
action  of  the  stomach. 

Sto'machhs.    See  Stomach. 

Stone.     See  Calculus. 

Stone-crop.     See  Sedum  acre. 

STO'RAX.    2rifgc|.     See  Styra.r. 

Storax,  liquid.     See  Liquidambra. 

Sto^rax  li'quida.     See  Liquidambra. 

Sto'rax  fu'bra  officinalis.  Casca- 
nlla  bark. 

Storax,  while.  See  Myroxylon  peruife- 
rum. 

STORCK,  Anthony,  a  medical  profes- 
sor of  considerable  note  at  Vienna,  who 
succeeded  the  celebrated  Van  Swieten  as 
president  and  director  of  the  faculty  of  me- 
dicine in  that  university,  and  was  also  ho- 
noured with  the  appointment  of  principal 
consulting  physician  to  the  Empress  Maria 
Theresa.  He  distinguished  himself  chiefly 
by  a  long  and  assiduous  course  of  experi- 
ments with  various  narcotic  vegetables,  as 
hemlock,  henbane,  stramonium,  aconite, 
colchicum,  &c..ef  which,  though  he  appears 
to  have  over-rated  the  efficacy,  yet  certainly 
lie  had  the  merit  of  calling  the'attention  of 
practitioners  to  a  class  of  active  remedies, 
which  may  often  be  highly  useful  under 
prudent  management.  His  various  tracts 
on  these  subjects  were  printed  between 
1760  and  1771,  and  they  have  since  passed 
through  several  editions  and  translations. 
He  was  also  author  of  a  collection  of  cases, 
which  occurred  under  his  observation  in  the 
hospital  at  Vienna ;,  and  this  work  was 
afterward  continued  by  his  successor  Dr. 
Collin. 

Strabali'smus.     See  Strabismus. 

STRABISMUS.  (From  rpa&fa  to 
squint.)  Strabalismus.  Strabositas.  Squint- 
ing. An  affection  of  the  eye  by  which  a 
person  sees  objects  in  an  oblique  manner, 
from  the  axis  of  vision  being  distorted.  Cul- 
len  arranges  this  disease  in  the  Class  Loca- 
les, and  Order,  Discynesia.  He  distin- 
guishes three  species. 

1.  Strabismus  hnbitualis,  when  from  a 
custom  of  using  only  one  eye. 

2.  Strabismus  commodus,  when  one  eye 
in  comparison  with  the  other,  from  greater 
weakness,  or  mobility,  cannot  accommodate 
itself  to  the  other. 

3.  Strabisnius  ntcessnrius,  when  some 
change  takes  place  in  the  situation  or  figure 
of  the  eye,  or  a  part  of  it. 

Strabo'sitas.     See  Strabismus. 

Stra'men  camelo'ri'm.  Camel's  hay, 
or  juncus  odoratns. 

Strammo'nium.     See  Stramonium. 

STKAMO'NIUM.  (From  stramen,  straw  ; 
so  called  from  its  fibrous  roots.)  See  Da- 
tura. 

Stramo'niom  officinale.  See  Datura 
stramonium. 

Stramo'nium  spino'scm.  See  Datura 
stramonium. 

Stra'ngaus.      (From  <?pnyyiuu,  to  tor- 
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nieut.;       A    hard    painful    tumour    in   the 
breast,  from  milk. 

STRANGURY.  (Stranguria;  from 
rp&yij,  a  drop,  and  avpov,  urine  )  A  diffi- 
culty of  making  water,  attended  with  pain 
and  dripping.     See  Ischuria. 

Stratio'tes.  (From  r/>a7«,  an  army ; 
so  named  from  its  virtues  in  healing  fresh 
wounds,  and  its  usefulness  to  soldiers.)  See 
Achillea  millefolium. 

Stratio'ticum.  See  Achillea  millefo- 
lium. 

Strawberry.     See  Frazaria. 

STREATHAM  WATERS.  A  weak  pur- 
ging  water,  drunk  to  the  amount  of  one, 
two,  or  more  pints  in  a  morning. 

Stre'mma.  (Zrpijufjia. :  from  9?epo>,  to 
turn.)  A  strain  or  sprain  of  the  parts  about 
a  joint. 

STRICTURE.  A  diminution,  or  con- 
tracted state  of  some  tube,  or  duct,  of  the 
body;  as  the  oesophagus,  intestines,  urethra, 
vagina,  fee.  They  are  either  organical  or 
spasmodic, 

STRI'DOR  DE'NTIUM.  Grinding  of  the 
teeth. 

Stri'gil.  Strigilis.  An  instrument  to 
scrape  off  the  sweat  during  the  gymnastic 
exercises  of  the  ancients,  and  in  their  baths: 
strigils  were  made  of  metals,  horn,  or  ivory, 
and  were  curved.  Some  were  made  of 
linen. 

Strigme'ntum.  The  strigment,  filth,  or 
sordes,  scraped  from  the  skin,  in  baths  and 
places  of  exercises. 

Stro'phos.  (From  rptpte,  to  turn.)  A 
twisting  of  the  intestines. 

STRO'PHULUS.  A  papulous  eruption 
peculiar  to  infants,  and  exhibiting  a  variety 
of  forms,  which  are  described  by  Dr.  Wil- 
lan,  under  the  titles  of  intertinctus,  albidus, 
confertus,  volaticus,  and  candidus. 

1.  Strophulus,  intertinctus,  from  inttr- 
tingo,  to  spot  here  and  there,)  usually 
called  the  red-gum,  and,  by  the  French, 
Efflorescence  benigne.  The  papula;  cha- 
racterizing this  affection,  rise  sensibly  above 
the  level  of  the  cuticle,  are  of  a  vivid  red 
colour,  and  commonly  distinct  from  each 
other.  Their  number  and  extent  varies 
much  in  different  cases.  They  appear  most 
constantly  on  the  cheeks,  fore-arm,  and 
back  of  the  hand,  but  are  sometimes  dif- 
fused over  the  whole  body.  The  papula 
are,  in  many  places,  intermixed  with  stig- 
mata, and  often  with  red  patches  of  a  larger 
size,  which  do  not,  however,  occasion  any 
elevation  of  the  cuticle.  A  child's  skin  thus 
variegated,  somewhat  resembles  a  piece  of 
red  printed  linen  ;  and  hence  this  eruption 
was  formerly  called  the  red  gown,  a  term 
which  is  still  retained  in  several  counties  of 
England,  and  may  be  found  in  old  diction- 
aries. Medical  writers  have  changed  the 
original  word  for  one  of  a  similar  sound. 
but  not  more  significant.  The  strophulus 
intertinctus   has  not,  in  general,   any  ten- 
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•Jency  to  become  pustular,  a  few  small  pus- 
tules, containing  a  straw-coloured,  watery 
fluid,  occasionally  appear  on  the  back  of  the 
hand,  but  scarcely  merit  attention,  as  the 
fluid  is  always  re-absorbed  in  a  short  time, 
without  breaking  the  cuticle.  Ibe  erup- 
tion usually  terminates  in  scurf,  or  exlolia- 
tioa  oi  the  cuticle  ;  its  duration,  however,  is 
very  ascertain  ;  the  papulae  and  spots  some- 
times remain  for  a  length  of  time, without  an 
obvious  alteration;  sometimes  disappear  and 
come  out  again  daily  ;  but,  lor  the  most 
part,  one  eruption  oi  them  succeeds  another 
;it  longer  intervals,  and  with  more  regu- 
larity, this  complaint  occurs  chiefly  within 
the  two  first  months  of  lactation.  Il  is  not 
;«lua\s  accompanied  with,  or  preceded  by 
amf  disorders  of  the  constitution,  but  ap- 
pears occasionally  in  the  strongest  and  most 
healthy  children.  Some  authors  connect  it 
with  aphthous  ulcerations  common  in  chil- 
dren, supposing  the  latter  to  be  a  part  of 
the  same  disease  diffused  along  the  internal 
surfaces  of  the  mouth  and  intestines.  The 
fsict,  however,  seems  to  be,  that  the  two 
affections  alternate  with  each  other:  for 
those  infants  who  have  the  papulous  eruption 
on  the  skin  are  less  liable  to  aphthae  ;  and 
whenthe  aphtha;  take  place toaconsiderable 
d«-?ree,  the  skin  is  geuerally  pale  and  free 
j-roni  eruption.  The  strophulus  intcrlinclus 
is,  by  most  writers, said  to  originate  from  an 
acidity,  or  acrimonious  quality  of  the  milk 
taken  into  a  child's  stomach,  communicated 
afterward  to  the  blood,  and  stimulating  the 
cutaneous  excretories.  This  opinion  might 
without  difficulty,  be  proved  to  have  little 
foundation.  The  predisposition  to  the  com- 
plaint may  be  deduced  from  the  delicate  and 
tender  stale  of  the  skin,  and  from  the  strong 
determination  of  blood  to  the  surfaee,whicb 
evidently  takes  place  in  infants.  The  papu- 
lous eruption  is,  in  many  cases,  connected 
with  a  weak,  irritable  stale  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  consequent  indigestion  For  if 
it  be  by  any  means  suddenly  repelled  from 
the  surface,  diarrhoea,  vomiting,  spasmodic 
affections  of  the  bowels,  and  often  general 
disturbance  of  the  constitution  succeed,  but 
as  soon  as  it  reappears,  those  internal  com- 
plaints are  wholly  suspended.  Dr.  Arm- 
strong and  others  have  particularly  noticed 
this  reciprocation,  which  makes  the  red- 
gum,  at  times,  a  disease  of  some  importance, 
though  in  its  usual  form,  it  is  not  thought 
to  be  in  any  respect  dangerous.  On  their 
remarks  a  necessary  caution  is  founded,  not 
to  expose  infants  to  a  stream  of  very  cold 
air,  nor  to  plunge  them  unseasonably  in  a 
cold  bath.  The  most  violent,  and  even  fa- 
tal symptoms  have  often  been  the  conse- 
quence of  such  imprudent  conduct. 

'2.  'The  Strophulus  albidus,  by  some 
termed  (he  white-gum,  is  merely  a  variety 
of  strophulus  inlertinctus,  but  deserves 
some  notice  on  account  of  the  different  ap- 
pearance of  its  papula;.    Jn  place  of  those 


described  as  characterizing  the  red-gum, 
there  is  a  number  of  minute  whitish  specks, 
a  little  elevated,  and  sometimes,  though  not 
constantly,  surrounded  by  a  slight  redness. 
These  papula;,  when  their  tops  are  remo- 
ved, do  not  discharge  any  fluid;  it  is,  how- 
ever, probable  that  they  are  originally  form- 
ed by  the  deposition  of  a  fluid,  which  after- 
ward concretes  under  the  cuticle.  I  hey  ap- 
pear chiefly  on  the  face,  neck,  and  breast, 
and  are  more  permanent  than  the  papula;  of 
Ibe  red  gum.  In  other  respects  they  have 
the  same  nature  and  tendency  a-id  require 
a  similar  plan  of  treatment.  Although  a  dis- 
tinctive name  has  been  applied  to  this  erup- 
tion, when  occurring  alone,  yet  it  is  proper 
to  observe,  that,  in  a  great  number  of  cases, 
there  are  red  papula;  and  spots  intermixed 
with  it,  which  prove  its  connexion  with  the 
strophulus  inlertinctus. 

3.  The  Strophulus  covfertus.  (From  con- 
fercio,  to  crowd  together.)  An  eruption  of 
numerous  papulae,  varying  in  their  size,  ap- 
pears on  different  parts  of  the  body  in  in- 
fants, during  dentition,  and  fias  thence  been 
denominated  the  tooth-rush.  It  is  sometimes 
also  termed  the  rank  red-gum.  About  the 
fourth  or  fifth  month  after  birth,  an  eruption 
of  this  kind  usually  takes  place  on  the  cheeks 
and  sides  of  the  nose,  extending  sometimes 
to  the  forehead  and  arms,  but  rarely  to  the 
trunk  or  body.  The  papula?  on  the  face  are 
smaller,  aud  set  more  closely  together  than 
in  the  red-gum  ;  their  colour  is  not  so  vivid, 
but  they  are  generally  more  permanent. 
They  terminate  at  length  with  slight  exfoli- 
ations of  the  cuticle,  and  often  appear  again 
in  the  same  places,  a  short  time  afterward. 
The  papula;  which,  in  this  complaint, occa- 
sionally appear  on  the  back  or  loins  are 
much  larger,  and  somewhat  more  distant 
from  each  other,  than  those  of  the  face. 
They  are  often  surrounded  by  an  extensive 
circle  of  inflammation,  and  a  few  of  them 
contain  a  semi-pellucid  walery  fluid,  which 
is  reabsorbed  when  the  inflammation  sub- 
sides. In  the  seventh  or  eighth  month,  the 
strophulus  conferlus  assumes  a  somewhat 
different  form  ;  one  or  two  large  irregular 
patches  appear  on  the  arms,  shoulder,  or 
neck;  in  which  the  papula;  are  hard,  of  a 
considerable  size,  and  set  so  close  together, 
that  the  whole  surface  is  of  a  high  red  co- 
lour. Most  commonly  the  fore-arm  is  the 
seat  of  this  eruption,  the  papulae  rising  first 
on  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  gradually  ex- 
tending upwards  along  the  arm.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  eruption  commences  at  the 
elbow,  and  proceeds  a  little  upwards  and 
downwards  on  the  outside  of  the  arm.  It 
arrives  at  its  height  in  about  a  fortnight,  the 
papuhe  then  begin  to  fade,  and  become  flat 
at  the  top,  afterward  the  cuticle  exfoliates 
from  the  part  affected,  which  remains  dis- 
coloured, rough,  and  irregular,  for  a  week 
or  two  longer. 

\n  obstinate  and  very  painful  modiftca- 
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tion  of  this  disease  takes  place,  though  not 
often,  on  the  lower  extremities.  The  pa- 
pulae spread  from  the  calves  of  the  legs  to 
the  thighs,  nates,  loins,  and  round  the  body, 
as  high  as  the  navel  ;  being  very  numerous 
and  close  together,  they  produce  a  continu- 
ous redness  over  all  the  parts  above  men- 
tioned 

The  cuticle,  presently,  however,  shrivel- 
led, cracks  in  various  places,  and  finally  se- 
parates from  the  skin  i.i  large  pieces.  Du- 
ring this  process  a  new  cuticle  is  formed, 
notwithstanding  which  the  complaint  re- 
curs in  a  short  time,  and  goes  through  the 
same  course  as  before.  In  this  manner  Suc- 
cessive eruptions  take  place,  during  the 
course  of  three  or  four  months,  and  perhaps 
do  not  cease  till  the  child  is  oue  year  old,  or 
somewhat  more.  Children  necessarily  suffer 
s:reat  uneasiness  from  the  heat  and  irritation 
occasioned  by  so  extensive  an  eruption,  yet 
while  they  are  affected  with  it,  they  often 
remain  free  from  any  internal  or  febrile 
complaint.  This  appearance  should  be.  dis- 
tinguished from  the  intertrigo  of  infants, 
which  exhibits  an  uniform,  red,  smooth,  shi- 
ning surface,  without  papulae ;  and  which 
affects  only  the  lower  part  of  the  naies  and 
inside  of  the  thighs,  being  produced  by  the 
stimulus  of  the  urine,  &c.  with  which  the 
child's  clothes  are  almost  constantly  wetted. 
The  strophulus  conf<  rtus,  where,  the  child  is 
otherwise  healthy,  is  generally  ascribed  to  a 
state  of  indigestion,  or  some  feverish  com- 
plaint of  the  mother  or  nurse.  Dr.  VVillan, 
however,  asserts  that  he  lias  more  frequent- 
ly seen  the  eruption  when  no  such  cause 
was  evident.  It  may,  with  more  probabili- 
ty, be  considered  as  one  of  the  numerous 
symptoms  of  irritation,  ari-i:ig  from  the  in- 
flamed and  painful  state  of  the  gams  in  den- 
tition ;  since  it  always  occurs  during  that 
process,  and  disappears  soon  after  the  first 
teeth  have  cut  the  gums. 

4.  The  strophulus  rolaticus,  (from  volo,  to 
fly,)  is  characterized  by  an  appearance  of 
small  circular  patches,  or  clusters  of  papu- 
la?, arising  successively  on  different  parts  of 
the  body.  The  number  of  papulae  in  each 
cluster  is  from  six  to  twelve.  Both  the  pa- 
pula and  their  interstices  are  of  a  high  red 
colour.  These  patches  continue  red,  with  a 
little  heat,  or  itching,  for  about  four  days, 
when  they  turn  brown,  and  begin  to  exfo- 
liate. As  oue  patch  declines,  another  ap- 
pears at  a  small  distance  from  it ;  and  in 
this  manner  the  complaint  often  spreads  gra- 
dually over  the  face,  body,  and  limbs,  not 
terminating  in  less  than  three  or  four  weeks. 
During  that  time  the  child  has  sometimes  a 
quick  pulse,  a  white  tongue,  and  seems  un- 
easy and  fretful.  In  many  cases,  however, 
the  eruption  takes  place  without  any  symp- 
toms of  internal  disorder.  The  above  com- 
plaint has  been  by  some  writers  denomina- 
ted ignis  rolaticus  infantum  :  under  this  title 
Kstrac  and  JLorrv  have  described  one  of  the 
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forms  of  crusta  lactea,  in  which  a  successive 
eruption  of  pustules  takes  place  on  the  same 
spot  generally  about  the  mouth  or  eyes,  in 
children  of  different  ages,  and  sometimes  in 
adults.  The  macula:  rolalicec  infantum  men- 
tioned by  Wittichius,  Sennertus,  and  Sebi- 
zeus,  agree  in  some  respects  with  the  stro- 
phulus volaticus  ;  but  they  are  described  by 
other  German  authors  as  a  species  of  erysi- 
pelas, or  as  irregular  effloiesceuces  affecting 
the  genitals  of  infants,  and  often  proving  fa- 
tal. The  strophulus  volaticus  is  a  complaint 
by  no  means  frequent.  In  most  cases  which 
have  come  under  Dr.  Willan's  observation, 
it  appeared  between  the  third  and  sixth 
month  ;  in  one  instance,  however,  it  occur- 
red about  ten  days  after  birth,  and  con- 
tinued three  weeks,  being  gradually  diffu- 
sed from  the  cheeks  and  forehead  to  the 
scalp,  afterward  to  the  trunk  of  the  body 
and  to  the  extremities;  when  the  patches 
exfoliated,  a  red  surface  was  left,  with  a 
slight  border  of  detached  cuticle. 

5.  Strophulus  candidun.  (From  candto, 
to  shine  )  In  this  form  of  strophulus,  the 
papulae  are  larger  than  in  any  of  the  fore- 
going species  They  have  no  inflammation 
round  their  base;  their  surface  is  very 
smooth  and  shining,  whence  they  appear  to 
be  of  a  lighter  colour  than  the  adjoining 
cuticle.  They  are  diffused,  at  a  const- 
able distance  from  each  other,  over  the 
loins,  shoulders,  and  upper  part  of  the 
arms  ;  in  any  other  situation  they  are  sel- 
dom found. 

This  eruption  affects  infants  about  a  year 
old,  and  mart  commonly  succeeds  some  of 
the  acute  diseases  to  which  they  are  liable. 
Dr.Wiflan  has  observed  it  on  their  recovery 
from  a  catarrhal  fever,  and  after  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bowels,  or  lungs.  The  papula; 
continue  hard  and  elevated  for  about  a 
week,  then  gradually  subside  and  disap- 
pear. 

STRU'iVJA.  (From  slruo,  to  heap  up.) 
This  term  is  applied  by  some  authors  to 
scrofula,  and  by  others  to  an  induration  of 
the  thyroid  gland,  which  is  endemial  to  the 
Tryolese,  Swiss,  and  others,  t 

Stru'mkn.  (From  struma,  a  scrofulous 
tumour.)  An  herb  so  called  from  its  uses  in 
healing  strumous  tumours. 

Stro'thium.  (From  r/>t/9oc,  a  sparrow  ; 
so  named  from  the  resemblance  of  its  flow- 
ers to  an  unfledged  sparrow.)  The  master- 
wort.    See  Imperatoria. 

Strychnoma'nia..  (From  s-p^vee,  night- 
shade, and  uxvtu,  madness.)  So  the  ancients 
called  the  disorder  produced  by  eating  tbc 
deadly  nightshade. 

STRY'CHNOS.  (From  tou^«,  to  tor- 
ment; so  named  from  its  properties  of  pro- 
ducing insanity.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 

Stry'chnos  nux  vomica.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  tree  whose  seed  is  called  the 
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poison-nut.  JVux  vomica.  JVux  tiielclla. 
'lue  nux  vomica,  lignum  colubrinum,  and 
faba  sancti  Ignatii,  have  been  long  known 
in  the  Materia  Medica  as  narcotic  poisons, 
brought  from  the  East  Indies,  while  the 
vegetables  which  produced  inem  were  un- 
known, or  at  least  not  botanically  ascer- 
tained. 

Hy  the  judicious  discrimination  of  Linna;- 
us,  the  nux  vomica  was  found  to  be  the  fruit 
of  the  tree  described  and  figured  in  the  Hor- 
tus  Malabaricus,  under  the  name  of  Cani- 
ram,  cucurbitifera  malabariensis,  of  Pluke- 
net;  Vomica,  of  Linnajus.  Now  called 
Strychnos  nux  vomica. 

To  this  genus  also,  but  upon  evidence 
less  conclusive,  he  likewise  justly  referred 
the  colubrinum.  But  the  faba  sancti  Jg- 
natii  he  merely  conjectured  might  belong 
to  this  family,  as  appears  by  the  query,  An 
Stryckni  species?  which  subsequent  disco- 
veries have  enabled  us  to  decide  in  the  ne- 
gative ;  for,  in  the  Supp.  Plant,  it  constitutes 
the  new  genus  Ignatia,  which  Loureiro  has 
lately  confirmed,  changing  the  specific  name 
amara  to  that  of  philippinica.  The  strych- 
nos and  ignatia  are,  however,  nearly  al- 
lied, and  both  rank  under  the  Order,  Sola- 
nace<e. 

Dr.  Woodville  has  inquired  thus  far  into 
the  botanical  origin  of  these  productions, 
from  finding  that,  by  medical  writers,  they 
are  generally  treated  of  under  the  same 
head,  and  in  a  very  confused  and  indiscri- 
minate manner.  The  seed  of  the  fruit,  or 
berry  of  this  tree,  Slrychnos  mix  vomica,  is 
the  officinal  nux  vomica  :  it  is  flat,  round, 
about  an  inch  broad,  and  near  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  thick,  with  a  prominence  in  the  mid- 
dle on  both  sides,  of  a  gray  colour,  covered 
with  a  kind  of  woolly  matter ;  and  internally 
hard  and  tough  like  horn.  To  the  taste  it 
is  extremely  bitter,  but  has  no  remarkable 
smell.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  gummy  mat- 
ter, which  is  moderately  bitter  ;  the  resinous 
part  is  very  inconsiderable  in  quantity,  but 
intensely  bitter ;  hence  rectified  spirit  has 
been  considered  its  best  menstruum. 

Nux  vomica  is  reckoned  among  the 
most  powerful  poisons  of  the  narcotic  kind, 
especially  to  brute  animals ;  nor  are  in- 
stances wanting  of  its  deleterious  effects 
upon  the  human  species.  It  proves  fatal 
to  dogs  in  a  very  short  time,  as  appears  by 
various  authorities.  Hillefeld  and  others 
found  that  it  also  poisoned  hares,  foxes, 
wolves,  cats,  rabbits,  and  even  some  birds; 
as  crows  and  ducks ;  and  Loureiro  relates, 
that  a  horse  died  in  four  hours  after  taking 
a  drachm  of  the  seed  in  a  half-roasted 
state. 

The  effects  of  this  baneful  drug  upon  dif- 
ferent animals,  and  even  upon  those  of  the 
same  species,  appear  to  be  rather  uncertain, 
and  not  always  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  the  poison  given.  With  some  animals  it 
produces  its  effects  almost  instantaneously  ; 
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with  others,  not  till  after  several  hours,  when 
laborious  respiration,  followed  by  torpor, 
tremblings,  coma,  and  convulsions,  usually 
precede  the  fatal  spasms,  or  tetanus,  with 
which  this  drug  commonly  extinguishes 
life. 

From  four  cases  related  of  its  mortal  ef- 
fects upon  human  subjects,  we  find  the 
symptoms  corresponded  nearly  with  those 
which  we  have  here  mentioned  of  brutes  ; 
and  these,  as  well  as  the  dissections  of 
dogs  killed  by  this  poison,  not  showing 
any  injury  done  to  the  stomach  or  intes- 
tines, prove  that  the  nux  vomica  acts  im- 
mediately upon  the  nervous  system,  and 
destroys  life  by  the  virulence  of  its  narcotic 
influence. 

The  quantity  of  the  seed  necessary  to  pro 
duce  this  effect  upon  astrong  dog,  as  appears 
by  experiments,  need  not  to  be  more  than  a 
scruple  ;  a  rabbit  was  killed  by  five,  and  a 
cat  by  four,  grains  :  and  of  the  four  persons 
to  whom  we  have  alluded,  and  who  unfortu- 
nately perished  by  this  deleterious  drug,  one 
was  a  girl  ten  years  of  age,  to  whom  fifteen 
grains  were  exhibited  at.  twice  for  the  cure 
of  an  ague.  Loss,  however,  telU  us,  that 
he  took  one  or  two  grains  of  it  in  substance, 
without  discovering  any  bad  effect :  and  that 
a  friend  of  his  swallowed  a  whole  seed 
without  injury. 

In  Britain,  where  physicians  seem  to  ob- 
serve the  rule  Saltern  non  nocere,  more 
strictly  than  in  many  other  countries,  the 
nux  vomica  has  been  rarely,  if  ever,  em- 
ployed as  a  medicine.  On  the  continent, 
however,  and  especially  in  Germany,  they 
have  certainly  been  guided  more  by  the 
axiom,  "  What  is  incapable  of  doing  much 
harm,  is  equally  unable  to  do  much  good." 
The  truth  of  this  remark  was  lately  very 
fully  exemplified  by  the  practice  of  Baron 
Storck,  and  is  farther  illustrated  by  the  me- 
dicinal character  given  of  nux  vomica,which 
from  the  time  of  Gesner  till  that  of  a  mo- 
dern date,  has  been  recommended  by  a  suc- 
cession of  authors  as  an  antidote  to  the 
plague,  as  a  febrifuge,  as  a  vermifuge,  and 
as  a  remedy  in  mania,  hypochondriasis,  hys- 
teria, rheumatism,  gout,  and  canine  mad- 
ness. In  Sweden,  it  has  of  late  years  been 
successfully  used  in  dysentery  ;  but  Bergius, 
who  tried  its  effects  in  this  disease,  says, 
that  it  suppressed  the  flux  for  twelve  hours, 
which  afterward  returned  again.  A  wo- 
man, who  took  a  scruple  of  this  drug 
night  and  morning,  two  successive  days, 
is  said  to  have  been  seized  with  convul- 
sions and  vertigo,  notwithstanding  which 
the  dysenteric  symptoms  returned,  and  the 
disorder  was  cured  by  other  medicines  : 
but  a  pain  in  the  stomach,  the  effect  of  the 
nux  vomica,  continued  afterward  for  a  long 
time. 

Bergius,  therefore,  thinks  it  should  only 
be  administered  in  the  character  of  a  tonic 
and  anodyne,  in  small  doses,  (from  five  to 
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ten  grains,;  and  not  till  after  proper  laxa- 
tives have  been  employed.  Loureiro  recom- 
mends it  as  a  valuable  internal  medicine  in 
fluoralbus;  for  which  purpose,  he  roasts  it 
till  it  becomes  perfectly  black  and  friable, 
which  renders  its  medicinal  use  safe  with- 
out impairing  its  efficacy.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  used  successfully  in  the  cure  ot  agues, 
aud  has  also  been  reckoned  a  specific  in  py- 
rosis, or  water-brash. 

Strv'chnos  volu'bilis.  The  systema- 
tic name  ot  the  tree  which  was  supposed 
to  afford  the  Jesuit's  bean.  See  Ignatia 
amara. 

Stupefacie'ntia.  (From  stupefacio,  to 
stupefy.)     JNarcotics. 

Stu'pha.  (From  s-vpu,  to  bind.)  Slu- 
pa.  Stuppa.  A  stupe  ;  the  same  as  fomen- 
tation. 

STC'POR.  (From  stvpeo,  to  be  sense- 
less.)    Insensibility. 

Stu'por  de'ntium.  Commonly  called 
teeth-on-edge. 

Sto'ppa.     See  Stupha. 

Stye.     See  Hordeolum. 

Stv'gia.  (From  Styx,  a  name  given  by 
the  poets  to  one  of  the  rivers  in  hell.)  A 
water  made  from  sublimate,  and  directed  in 
old  dispensatories,  so  called  from  a  supposi- 
tion of  its  poisonous  qualities.  The  Aqua 
Regia  is  also  thus  sometimes  called,  from  its 
corrosive  qualities. 

Styliform.  (Styliformis ;  from  stylus,  a 
bodkin,  and  forma,  a  likeness.)  Shaped 
like  a  bodkin,  or  style. 

Styli'scus.  (From  rvAoc,  a  bodkin.)  A 
tent  made  in  the  form  of  a  bodkin. 

STYLO.  Names  compounded  of  this 
word  belong  to  muscles  which  are  attached 
to  the  styloid  process  of  the  temporal  bone ; 
as, 

Stylo-cerato-hyoide'us.  See  Stylo- 
hyoideus. 

Stylo-chondro-hyoide'us.  See  Slylo- 
hyoideus. 
'  STYLO  GLO'SSUS.  (Musculus  stylo- 
glossus.) Slylo-glosse,  of  Dumas.  A  mus- 
cle situated  between  the  lower  jaw  and  os 
hyoides  laterally,  which  draws  ihe  tongue 
aside  and  backwards.  It  arises  tendinous 
and  fleshy  from  the  styloid  process,  and 
from  the  ligament  which  connects  that  pro 
cess  to  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  root  of  the  tongue,  runs 
along  its  sides,  and  is  insensibly  lost  near  its 
tip. 

STY'LO-HYOIDE'US.  (Musculus  slylo- 
hyoideus.)  Stylo-hyoidien,  of  Dumas.  A 
muscle  situated  between  the  lower  jaw  and 
os  hyoides  laterally,  which  pulls  the  os 
hyoides  to  one  side  and  a  little  upwards. 

It  is  a  small,  thin,  fleshy  muscle,  situated 
between  the  styloid  process  and  os  hyoides, 
under  the  posterior  belly  and  middle  tendon 
of  the  digastricus,  near  the  upper  edge  of 
that  muscle. 

It  arises,  by  a  long,  thin  tendon;  from  the 


basis  and  posterior  edge  of  the  styloid 
cess,  and,  descending  in  an  oblique  .it 
tion,  is  inserted  into  the  lateral  and  anterior 
part  of  the  os  hyoides,  n^ar  its  horn. 

I  lie  fleshy  belly  of  this  muscle  is  usually 
perforated  on  one  or  both  sides,  for  the 
passage  of  the  middle  tendon  of  the  digas- 
tricus. 

Sometimes,  though  not  always,  we  find 
another  smaller  muscle  placed  before  the 
stylo-hyoideus,which,  from  its  having  nearly 
the  same  origin  and  insertion,  and  the  same 
use,  is  called  stylo-hyuidtusalttr.  It  seems 
to  have  been  first  known  to  Kustachius;  so 
that  Douglas  was  not  aware  of  this  circum- 
stance when  he  placed  it  among  die  hmi 
cles  discovered  by  himself.  It  arises  from 
the  apex  of  the  styloid  process,  and  some- 
times, by  a  broad  and  thin  aponeurosis, 
from  the  inner  and  posterior  part  of  the 
angle  of  ihe  lower  jaw,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  appendix,  or  little  horn,  of  the  os  hy- 
oides. 

The  use  of  these  muscles  is  to  pull  the  os 
hyoides  to  one  side,  and  a  little  upwards. 

Stylo  hyoide'us  a'lter.  See  Stylo- 
hyoideus. 

STYLOMASTOID  FORAMEN.  Fo- 
ramen stylo-mastoideum.  A  hole  between 
the  styloid  and  mastoid  process  of  the  tem- 
poral bone,  through  which  the  portio  dura 
of  the  auditory  nerve  passes  to  the  tem- 
ples. 

STYLO-PH  ARYNG  E'US.  (Musculus 

stylo-pharyngtus. )  Stylo  tfiyro-pharyngitn, 
of  Dumas.  A  muscle  situated  between  the 
lower  jaw  and  os  hyoides  laterally,  which 
dilates  and  raises  the  pharynx  and  thyroid 
cartilage  upwards.  It  arises  fleshy  from  the 
root  of  the  styloid  process,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  side  of  the  pharynx  and  back  part 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

Stymato'sis.  (From  rw»,  to  have  a 
priapism.)  A  violent  erection  of  the  penis, 
with  a  bloody  discharge. 

Styptf.'ria.  (From  s-v<pu>,  to  bind;  so 
called  from  its  astringent  properties.) 
Alum 

STYPTICS.  (Medicamenla  styptica,  from 
s-t/po>,  to  adstringe.)  A  term  given  to  those 
substances  which  possess  the  power  of  stop- 
ping haemorrhages,  such  as  turpentine,  alum, 
Ate, 

Styraci'flua.  From  styrax,  storax,  and 
fluo,  to  flow.)  Liquid  storax.  See  Liquid- 
ambra. 

STY'RAX.  (From  rvpttg,  a  reed,  in 
which  it  was  used  to  be  preserved.) 

1  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnsean  system.  Class,  Decandria.  Or- 
der, Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  Sty- 
rax calamita. 

Sty'rax  a'lba.  See  Myroxylon  ptrui- 
fcrum. 

Sty'rax  ee'nzoin.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  tree  which  affords  the  gum  benzoin. 


Btnzoe.  Benjoinum.  Asia  dnlcis.  Msu 
otlorata.  Liquor  cyreniacus.  Balzuinum. 
Benzoin.  Benjui.  Btnjuin  Gum  benja- 
min. This  substance  is  classed,  by  modern 
chemists,  among  the  balsams.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  benzoin  .  benzoe  ttmygdaloides, 
which  is  formed  of  white  tears,  resembling 
almonds  united  together  by  a  brown  mat- 
ter; and  common  benzoin,  which  is  brown, 
and  without  tears.  The  tree  which  af- 
fords the  balsam  formerly  called  Laurus 
benzoin.  Benzoiftra.  Arbor  benici,  is  the 
Slyrax.  foliis  oblongis  acuminulis,  subtus 
tomeMotis,  racemis  compositis  longitudine 
foliorum,  of  Dryander,  from  which  it  is 
obtained  by  incisions.  The  benzoin  of 
the  shops  is  usually  in  very  large  brittle 
masses.  When  chewed,  it  imparts  very 
little  taste,  except  that  it  impresses  on  the 
palate  a  slight  sweetness;  its  smell,  espe- 
cially when  rubbed  or  heated,  is  extreme- 
ly fragrant  and  agreeable.  It  has  rarely 
been  used  medicinally  in  a  simple  state, 
but  its  preparations  are  much  esteemed 
against  inveterate  coughs  and  phthisical 
complaints,  unattended  with  much  fever  ; 
it  has  also  been  used  a3  a  cosmetic,  and  in 
the  way  of  fumigation,  for  the  resolution  of 
indolent  tumours.  The  acid  of  benzoin  is 
employed  in  the  liniura  camphorcc  composi- 
te!, and  a  tincture  is  directed  to  be  made  of 
the  balsam. 

Stv'rax  calami'ta.  Storax  in  the  cane, 
because  it  was  formerly  brought  to  us  in 
reeds,  or  canes.     See  Styrax  benzoin. 

Sty'rax  cola'ta.     Strained  storax. 

Stv'rax  li  quida.  Liquid  storax.  See 
Jdquidumbra. 

Stv'rax  officinalis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  tree  which  affords  the  solid 
storax.  Officinal  storax.  Slyrax,  foliis 
ovatis.  subtus  villosis,  racemis  simplicibus 
folio  brevioribus  of  Linn&us.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  storax  to  be  found  in  the 
shops,  the  one  is  usually  in  irregular  com- 
pact masses,  free  from  impurities,  of  a 
reddish  brown  appearance,  and  interspers- 
ed with  whitish  tears,  somewhat  tike  gum 
ammoniac,  or  benzoin  ;  it  is  extremely  fra- 
grant, and  upon  the  application  of  heat 
readily  melts.  This  has  been  called  storax 
in  lump,  red  slorax  ;  and  when  in  separate 
tears,  slorax  in  tears.  The  other  kind, 
which  is  called  the  common  storax.  is  in 
large  masses,  very  light,  and  bears  no  ex- 
ternal resemblance  whatever  to  the  former 
storax,  as  it  seems  almost  wholly  composed 
of  dirty  saw-dust,  caked  together  by  resin- 
ous matter.  Storax  was  formerly  used  in 
catarrhal  complaints,  coughs,  asthmas,  ob- 
structions, Sic.  In  the  present  practice  it 
is  almost  totally  disregarded,  notwithstand- 
ing it  is  an  efficacious  remedy  in  nervous 
diseases. 

Stv'rax  ru'bra.  Red  slorax,  or  storax 
;n  the  tear. 

Vtrdigrit. 
^  t0"7 
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Subacetate  of  copper.     See  Vtrdigris. 

Subala'ris  vena.  The  vein  of  the  axilla 
or  arm -pit. 

Subcarbo'nas  pota'ss.«.  See  Polassic 
subcarbonas. 

Subcarbo'nas  ferri.  See  Fcrri  subcar- 
bonus. 

Subcarbo'nas  plu'mbi.  See  Plumbi  sub- 
carbonas. 

Subcartilagi'neum.  (From  sub,  under, 
and  carlilago,  a  cartilage.)  The  bypochoi.- 
drium,  or  part  of  the  body  which  lies  under 
the  cartilages  of  the  spurious  ribs 

SUBCLAVIAN  ARTERY.  (From  sub, 
under,  and  clavis,  a  key,  because  the  clavi- 
cles were  supposed  to  resemble  the  key  of 
the  antieuts.)  The  right  subclavian  arises 
from  the  arteria  innominata,  and  proceeds 
under  the  clavicle  to  the  axilla.  The  left 
subclavian  arises  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta, 
and  ascends  under  the  left  clavicle  to  the 
axilla.  The  subclavians  in  their  course 
give  off  the  internal  mammary,  the  cervi- 
cal, the  vartebral,  and  the  superior  intercos- 

SUBCLAVIAN  VEIN.  This  receives  the 
blood  from  the  v«ins  of  the  arm,  and  runs 
into  the  vena  cava  superior 

SUBCLA'VIUS.  (Musculus  subclavius ; 
from  t-ub,  under,  and  clavicula,  the  channel 
bone,  as  being  situated  under  the  clavicle, 
or  channel  bone)  Subclavianus.  Costo- 
claviculaire,  of  Dumas.  A  muscle,  situated 
on  the  anterior  part  of  the  thorax,  which 
pulls  the  clavicle  downwards  and  forwards. 
It  arises  tendinous  from  the  cartilage  that 
joins  the  first  rib  to  the  sternum,  is  insert- 
ed after  becoming  fleshy  into  the  inferior 
part  of  the  clavicle,  which  it  occupies 
from  within  an  inch  of  the  sternum  as  far 
outwards  as  to  its  connexion,  by  a  liga- 
ment, with  the  coracoid  process  of  the 
scapula. 

SUBCRUR.E'1  Two  little  muscular  slips 
sometimes  found  under  the  crura;us;  they  are 
inserted  into  the  capsular  ligament,  which 
thev  pull  up. 

SUBCUTANEOUS  GLANDS.  Glandutw. 
subcutanem.  These  are  subaceous  glands 
lying  under  the  skin,  which  they  perforate 
by  their  excretory  ducts. 

Sobcuta'neus.  The  platysma  myoides 
muscle. 

Suber.  Cork.  The  cork-tree.  See  Quer- 
cus  suber. 

Sublimame'ntum.  (From  sublimo,  to  lift, 
up.)  The  pendulous  substance  which  floats 
in  the  middle  of  the  urine. 

Sublimate.     See  Hydrargyri  oxymitrias. 

SUBLIMATION.  Subiimalio,  from  sub- 
limo. to  raise  or  sublime.)  This  chemical 
process  differs  from  evaporation  only  in  be- 
ing confined  to  solid  substances.  It  is  usual- 
ly performed  either  for  the  purpose  of  puri- 
fying certain  substances,  and  disengaging 
them  from  extraneous  matters,  or  else  to  re 
diico  i'lto  vapour,  and  combine,  under  iba" 
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form,  principles  which  would  have  uni- 
ted with  greater  difficulty  if  they  had 
not  been  brought  to  that  state  of  extreme 
division. 

As  all  fluids  are  volatile  by  heat,  and  con- 
sequently capable  of  being  separated,  in 
most  cases,  from  fixed  matteis  so  various 
solid  bodies  are  subjected  to  a  similar 
treatment.  Fluids  are  said  to  dislil,  and 
solids  to  sublime,  though  sometimes  both 
are  obtained  in  oHe  and  the  same  opera- 
tion. If  the  subliming  matter  concretes 
into  a  solid  hard  mass,  it  is  commonly 
called  a  sublimate  ;  if  into  a  powdery  form, 
flowers. 

The  principal  subjects  of  this  operation 
are  volatile  alkaline  salts ;  neutral  salts, 
composed  of  volatile  alkali  and  acids,  as  sal 
ammoniac  :  the  salt  of  amber,  and  flowers 
of  benzoin,  mercurial  preparations,  and 
sulphur.  Bodies  of  themselves  not  vola- 
tile are  frequently  made  to  sublime  by  the 
mixture  of  volatile  ones  ;  thus  iron  is  car- 
ried over  by  sal  ammoniac  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  flores  martiales,  or  ferruro  am- 
moniatum. 

The  fumes  of  solid  bodies  in  close  ves- 
sels rise  but  a  little  way,  and  adhere  to 
that  part  of  the  vessel  where  they  con- 
crete. 

SUBLl'iMIS.  See  Flexor  brevis  digilorum 
pedis,  and  Flexor  subli mis  perforatus. 

SUBLINGUAL  GLANDS.  Glandulm 
sublingualis  vel  Barlholinianoz  vel  Rivini- 
ana.  The  glands  which  are  situated  under 
the  tongue,  and  secrete  saliva.  Their  ex- 
cretory ducts  are  called  Rivinian,  from  their 
discoverer. 

SUBLUXA'TIO.     A  sprain. 
SUBMERSION.     (Submersio,   from   sub, 
under,  and  mergo,  to  sink.)     Drowning.    A 
variety    of  the   apoplexia   sufTocata.     Sau- 
vages  terms  it  asphyxia  immersorum. 

Subaiu'rias  hydrar'gyri.  See  Hydras- 
gyti  submurias. 

Suborbita'rius.  The  suborbitary  nerve  ; 
a  branch  of  the  fifth  pair. 

SUBSCAPULARS  (Muscuhis  subsca- 
pularis,  from  sub,  under  and  scapula,  the 
shoulder-blade.)  Sous-scapulo  trochinicn,  of 
Dumas.  The  name  of  this  muscle  sufficient- 
ly indicates  its  situation.  It  is  composed 
of  many  fasciculi  of  tendinous  and  fleshy 
fibres,  the  marks  of  which  we  see  imprint- 
ed on  the  under  surface  of  the  scapula 
These  fasciculi,  which  arise  from  all  the 
basis  of  that  bone  internally,  and  likewise 
from  its  superior,  as  well  as  from  one  half 
of  its  inferior  costa,  unite  to  form  a  consi- 
derable flat  tendon  which  adheres  to  the 
capsular  ligament,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
upper  part  of  the  lesser  tuberosity  at  the 
head  of  the  os  humeri. 

The  principal  use  of  this  muscle  is  to  roll 

the   arm   inwards.      It  likewise  serves   to 

inns:  it  close  to  the  ribs ;  and,  from  i's  ad- 


it to  the  capsular  ligament,  it  pit,. 
that  membrane  from  being  pinched. 

SUBSU'LIUS  TE'NDIM'M.  ISubsuU 
from  subsulio,  to  leap.)     Weak  convulsi 
motions  or  twitchingsof  the  tendons,  most- 
ly of  the  hands,   generally    observed  in  the 
extreme  stages  of  putrid  fever. 

Sueu'beres.  (From  sub,  under,  and 
ubera,  the  breasts.)  This  term  hath  been 
used  by  some  writers  for  those  infants  who 
yet  suck,  in  distinction  from  those  who  are 
weaned,  and  then  are  called  exuberes. 

Succa'go.  The  rob  or  conserve  of 
fruit. 

SUCCED'ANEUM.  A  medicine  substi- 
tuted for  others. 

Succenturia'ti  mu'sculi.  The  pyrami- 
dal muscles  ol  the  billy. 

Succenturia'ti  re'kes.  Two  glands  ly- 
ing above  the  kidneys. 

SUCCINATE.      Succinas.     Salts  formed 
by  the  combination  of  the  acid  of  amber, 
or  succinic  acid,  with  different  bases;  as, 
succinate  of  potash,  succinate  of  copper,  kc. 
Succi'ngens    membra'na.  The  dia- 

phragm. 

SUCCINIC  ACID.  Acidum  succinicum. 
Sal  succini  'I  he  succinic  acid  is  drawn 
from  amber  by  sublimation  in  a  gentle 
heat,  and  arises  in  a  concrete  form  into  the 
neck  of  the  subliming  vessel.  The  opera- 
tion must  not  be  pushed  too  far,  nor  by  too 
strong  a  fire,  otherwise  the  oil  of  amber  rises 
along  with  the  acid. 

SU'CCINUM.  (From  succus,  juice;  be- 
cause it  was  thought  to  exude  from  a  tree.) 
See  Amber. 

Su'ccinum  cine'reum.  The  ambergris 
is  so  called  by  some  authors.  Sve  Amber- 
gris, 

Su'ccinum  gri'sf.um.       The  ambergris  is 
sometimes  so  called.     See  Ambergris. 
Su'ccinum  o'leum,     See  Oleum  succini. 
Su'ccinum  prepara'tum.     Prepared  am- 
ber     See  Amber. 

Succi'sa.  (From  succido,  to  cut ;  so  na- 
med from  its  being  indented,  and  as  it  were 
cut  in  pieces  )  Devil's  bit.  A  species  of 
the  genus  Scabiosa. 

Su'cci  scorbu'tici.  The  juice  of  Eng- 
lish scurvy-grass,  &.c. 

Succory.  See  Cichorium. 
Su'ccubus.  See  Incubus. 
SUCCUS.     Juice. 

Su'ccus  aca'ci*  ver.e.  See  Acacia 
vera. 

Su'ccus  aconi'ti  spissa'tus.  See  Aconi- 
lum. 

Su'ccus  ba'ccj,  sambu'ci  spissa'tus.  An 
aperient  and  deobstruent  extract,  often  em- 
ployed diluted  with  water  in  the  cure  of  ca- 
tarrhal affections. 

Su'ccus  bkllado'nnjE  spissa'tus.  See 
Alropa  Belladonna. 

Su'ccus  cicu'tje  spissa'tus  See  Co- 
nium 
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warm  aperient  and  diuretic,  mostly  exhibit- 
ed in  the  cure  of  diseases  of  the  skin  arising 
from  scurvy. 

Su'ccus  cyreni'acus.  Juice  of  laser- 
wort. 

Su'ccus  ga'stricus.     See  Gastric  juice. 

Su'ccus  GLYciRRHi'za:.  Spanish  liquo- 
rice. 

Su'ccus  heliotro'pii.  See  Croton  tine- 
lorium. 

Su'ccus  hyoscy'ami  spissa'tus.  See 
Hyoscyavius. 

Su'ccus  i'ndicus  pu'rgans.      Gamboge. 

Su'ccus  lactu'cje  viro'sje  spissa'tus. 
See  Lactuca  virosa. 

Su'ccus  limo'nis  spissa'tus.  See  Citrus 
medica. 

Su'ccus  liquori'tije.     Spanish  liquorice. 

Su'ccus  pruno'rum  sylve'strium.  Aca- 
cia Germanica.     See  Pntnus  spinosa. 

Su'ccus  spissa'tus  bacco'ruh  sambu'ci. 
Rob  of  elder-berries. 

SUDA'MINA.  (Sudamen,  from  sudor, 
sweat.)  Hidroa.  Boa.  Vesicles  rcsem 
bling  millet-seeds  in  form  and  magnitude, 
which  appear  suddenly,  without  fever,  espe- 
cially in  the  summer-time  after  much  labour 
and  sweating. 

Suda'tio.  (From  sudor,  sweat.)  A 
sweating.     See  Ephidrosis. 

Sudato'rium.  (From  sudo,  to  sweat.) 
A  stew  or  sweating-house. 

Su'uor  a'nglicus.  Called  also  Hydro- 
nosus.  Hydropyretos.  Gargealio.  The 
sweating  sickness  of  England  ;  an  endemic 
fever.  Dr.  Cullen  thinks  it  a  species  of 
typhus.  This  disorder  is  thus  named  from 
its  first  appearing  in  this  island,  and  ac- 
quires the  title  of  sudor,  from  the  patient 
suddenly  breaking  out  into  a  profuse  sweat, 
which  forms  the  great  character  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

SUDORI'FICA.  (Sudoiifica,  sc.  medi- 
camenta,  from  sudor,  sweat,  and  facio,  to 
make.)  Hydrotica.  Uydrotopsea.  A  sy- 
nonym of  diaphoretics.     See  Diaphoretics. 

Suffimf/ntum  (From  sujfimen,  a  per- 
fume.) Hypocapnisma.  A  suffumigation, 
:i  perfume. 

Suffi'tus      The  same. 

Suffoca'tio  iiyste'rica.  A  convulsive 
affection  of  the  throat. 

Sufjoca'tio  stki'uula.     The  croup. 

Suffumigation.  (Suffumigatio,  from 
sub,  under,  and  fumigo,  to  smoke.)  The 
burning  odorous  substances  to  remove  an 
evil  smell,  or  destroy  miasma. 

Scffu'sio.  (From  suffundo,  to  pour 
down  ;  so  called  because  the  ancients  sup- 
posed the  opacity  proceeded  from  something 
ninning  under  the  crystalline  humour.)  A 
cataract. 

Sui'Fu'sio  auhiginosa.     A  jaundice. 

-agar.     See  Saccharum. 

Sugar  of  Lead.     See  Plumb i  superacetas. 
A  ^instance  produced 
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from  whey,  which,  if  not  sour,  contains  a 
saline  substance  to  which  this  name  has 
been  given. 

Sugillatiox.  (Sugillatio.  From  su- 
gillo,  to  stain  )  A  bruise.  A  spot  or  mark 
made  by  a  leech  or  cupping-glass. 

riU'LCUS.  A  groove  or  furrow  ;  gene- 
rally applied  to  the  bones. 

SU'LPHAS.  (From  sulphur,  brim- 
stone.) A  sulphate  or  salt  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  sulphuric  acid  with  different 
bases. 

Su'lphas  alumino'sus.  Alum.  See 
Ji  lumen. 

Su'lphas  ammon'ije.  Alkali  volatile  vi- 
triolatum,  of  Bergman.  Sal  ammoniacum 
secretum,  of  Glauber.  Vilriolum  ammonia- 
ode.  This  salt  has  been  found  native  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  some  volcanoes.  It  is 
esteemed  diuretic  and  deobsfruent,  and  ex- 
hibited  in  the  same  diseases  as  the  muriate 
of  ammonia. 

Su'lphas  cu'pri.     See  Cupri  sulphas. 

Su  lphas  ie'rui.     See  t'erri  sulphas. 

Su'lphas    hydra'rgyiu.       See    Hydrai 
gyrus  citriolatus. 
'  Su'li-has    MAGNF.'siiE.        ^ee    Magnes'u; 
sulphas. 

Su'lphas  pota'ssx.  See  Putasscc  sul- 
phas. 

Su'lphas  so'da:.     See  Soda?  sulphas. 

Su'lphas  Zi'nci.     See  Zinci  sulphas. 

Sulphate.     See  Sulphas. 

Su'lphitk.  Sulplus.  A  salt  formed  by 
the  combination  of  the  sulphurous  acid  with 
different  bases:  us  sulphite  of  potash,  am- 
moniacal  sul/ihiie,  &ic. 

SU'LPHUR.  .Uric.  AlcubrUh.  Jin- 
paler  Appebrioc.  Aquald.  Aquila.  Ch>- 
biar.  Chybur.  Cibur.  Sulphur,  which  is 
also  known  by  the  name  of  brimstone,  is 
theonlysimple  combustible  substance  which 
nature  offers  pure  and  in  abundance.  It 
was  the  first  known  of  all.  It  is  found  in 
the  earth,  and  exists  externally  in  depo- 
sitions, in  sublimed  incrustations,  and  on 
the  surface  of  certain  waters,  principally 
near  burning  volcanoes.  U  is  found  com- 
bined with  many  metals.  It  exists  in  ve- 
getable substances,  aud  has  lately  been  dis- 
covered in  the  albumen  of  eggs. 

Sulphur  in  the  mineral  kingdom  is  either 
in  a  loose  ponder,  or  compact ;  and  then 
either  detached  or  in  veins.  It  is  found  in 
the  greatest  plenty  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  volcanoes  or  pseudo-volcanoes,  whether 
modern  or  extinct  as  at  Salfalara,  &.c.  and 
is  deposited  as  a  crust  on  stones  contiguous 
to  them,  either  crystallized  or  amorphous. 
It  is  frequently  met  with  in  mineral  waters, 
and  in  caverns  adjacent  to  volcanoes;  some- 
times also  in  coal-mines.  It  is  found  in 
combination  with  most  of  the  metals,  when 
united  to  iron  it  forms  the  mineral  called 
martial  pyrites,  or  iron  pyrites.  All  the 
ores  known  by  the  name  of  pyrites,  of  which 
there  are  avast  variety,  are  combinatioi 
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sulphur  with  different  metals;  and  hence  the 
names  of  copper,  tin,  arsenical,  he.  pyrites. 
It  exists  likewise  in  combination  with  alu- 
mine  and  lime  ;  it  then  constitutes  different 
kinds  of  schistus,  or  alum  ores. 

Physical  Properties — Sulphur  is  a  com- 
bustible, dry,  and  exceedingly  brittle  body, 
of  a  pale  lemon-yellow  colour.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  I  99CL  It  is  destitute  of  odour, 
except  when  rubbed  or  heated.  It  is  of  a 
peculiar  faint  taste.  It  frequently  crystal- 
lizes in  entire  or  truncated  octahedra,  or  in 
needles.  If  a  piece  of  sulphur  of  a  con- 
siderable size  be  very  gently  heated,  as  for 
example,  by  holding  it  in  the  hand  and 
squeezing  it  firmly,  it  breaks  to  pieces  with 
a  crackling  noise.  It  is  a  non-conductor  ot 
electricity  and  hence  it  becomes  electric  by 
friction.  When  heated,  it  first  softens  be- 
fore it  melts,  and  its  fusion  commences  at 
218°  Faiir. ;  it  is  capable  of  subliming  at  a 
lower  temperature  ;  and  takes  fire  at  560°. 
In  the  beginning  of  fusion  it  is  very  fluid, 
but  by  continuing  the  heat  it  grows  tough, 
and  its  colour  changes  to  a  reddish  brown. 
If  in  this  condition  it  be  poured  into  water, 
it  remains  as  soft  as  wax,  and  yields  to  any 
impression.  In  lime,  however,  it  hardens 
again,  and  recovers  its  former  consistence. 
It  unites  with  most  of  the  earths  and  with 
all  alkalies;  and  becomes  soluble,  when  thus 
combined,  in  water.  It  unites  to  most  of 
the  metals,  and  renders  them  brittle  and 
fusible.  It  is  soluble  in  oils  ;  water  takes 
up  a  minute  quantity,  as  does  ardent  spirit 
by  means  of  heat.  1(  dissolves  in  hydrogen 
gas.  It  does  not  readily  combine  with  char- 
coal, but  unites  to  phosphorus  by  fusion. 
Sulphur,  like  all  combustible  bodies, 
burns  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  oxy- 
gen which  combines  with  it.  Sulphur, 
heated  in  a  close  vessel,  sublimes  without 
alteration.  It  is  not  changed  by  exposure 
to  air.  !t  is  attacked  by  the  nitric  acid 
when  poured  on  it  in  its  fused  state. 

If  melted  sulphur  be  exposed  in  the  open 
air  to  an  increase  of  heat,  it  takes  fire  and 
burns  with  a  blue  flame  and  suffocating 
vapour.  The  result  of  this  combustion  is 
sulphurous  acid.  According  to  the  slow  or 
rapid  combustion,  it  absorbs  different  quan- 
tities of  oxygen,  and  the  produced  acid  dif- 
fers in  its  properties. 

Method  of  obtaining  Sulphur. —  A  prodi- 
gious quantity  of  sulphur  is  obtained  from 
Solfatara  in  Italy.  This  volcanic  country 
every  where  exhibits  marks  of  the  agency  of 
subterraneous  fires  ;  almost  all  the  ground 
is  bare,  and  white  ;  and  is  every  where 
sensibly  warmer  than  the  atmosphere,  in  the 
greatest  heat  of  summer ;  so  that  the  feet  of 
persons  walking  there  are  burnt  through 
their  shoes.  It  is  impossible  not  to  observe 
the  sulphur,  for  a  sulphurous  vapour  which 
rises  through  different  apertures  is  every 
where  perceptible,  and  gives  reason  to  be- 


lieve that  there  is  a  subterraneous  fin 
derneatli  from  which  that  vapour  proci 

From  pyrites  sulphur  is  extracted  in  the 
large  way  by  the  following  process: 

Pyrites  is  broken  into  small  pieces,  and 
put  into  large  earthen  tubes  which  are  ex- 
posed to  the  heat  of  a  furnace.  A  square 
vessel  of  cast  iron,  containinc;  water,  is  con- 
nected as  a  receiver  with  the  tube  in  the  fur- 
nace. Ihe  action  of  the  fire  proceeds,  and 
the  sulphur,  being  thus  melted,  is  gradually 
accumulated  on  the  water  in  the  reci  i 
It  is  then  removed  from  this  receiver,  and 
melted  in  large  iron  ladles;  inconsequence 
of  which,  the  earthy  parts  v\  ith  which  it  was 
contaminated  are  made  to  subsi  le  to  the 
bottom  of  ttie  ladle,  leaving  the  purified 
sulphur  above.  It  is  then  again  melted  and 
suffered  to  cool  gradually,  in  order  to  free 
it  from  the  rest  of  the  impurities.  It  is  then 
tolerably  pure,  and  constitutes  the  sulphur 
we  meet  with  in  large  masses  or  lumps  in 
the  market. 

In  order  to  form  it  into  rolls,  it  is  again 
melted  and  poured  into  cylindrical  wooden 
moulds,  in  these  it  takes  the  form  in  which 
we  usually  see  it  in  commerce,  as  roll  sul- 
phur. 

Flowcre  of  sulphur,  as  they  are  called,  are 
formed  by  subliming  purified  sulphur  witha 
gentle  heat  in  close  rooms,  where  the  sub- 
limed sulphur  is  collected  though  the  article 
met  with  in  general  under  that  name  is  no- 
thing but  sulphur  finely  powdered. 

Mttliod  of  purifying  Sulphur. — Take  one 
part  of  flowers  ol  sulphur,  boil  it  in  twenty 
parts  of  distilled  water  in  a  glass  vessel  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  let  the  sulphur 
subside,  decant  the  water,  and  then  wash 
the  sulphur  repeatedly  in  distilled  water : 
having  done  this,  pour  over  it  thiee  parts  of 
pure  nitro-muriatic  acid,  diluted  with  one 
part  of  distilled  water,  boil  it  again  in  a  glass 
vessel  for  about  a  quarterof  an  hour,  decant 
the  acid,  and  wash  the  sulphur  in  distilled 
water  till  the  fluid  passes  tasteless,  or  till  it 
does  not  change  the  blue  colour  of  tincture 
of  cabbage,  or  litmus.  The  sulphur  thus 
carefully  treated  is  pure  sulphur  fit  for  phi- 
losophical experiments. 

Sulphur  has  been  long  an  esteemed  article 
of  the  Materia  Mediea;  it  stimulates  the 
system,  loosens  the  belly,  and  promotes  the 
iif-ensible  perspiration.  It  pervades  the 
whole  habit,  and  manifestly  transpires 
through  the  pores  of  the  skin,  as  appear! 
from  the  sulphurous  smell  of  persons  who 
have  taken  it,  and  from  silver  being  stained 
in  their  pockets  of  a  blackish  colour.  In 
the  stomach  it  is  probably  combined  with 
hydrogen.  It  is  a  celebrated  remedy  against 
cutaneous  diseases,  particularly  psora, both 
given  internally  and  applied  externally.  It 
lias  likewise  been  recommended  in  rheu- 
matic pains,  flying  gout,  rickets,  atrophy, 
coughs,  asthmas,  and  other  disorders  of  the 
breast  and  lungs, and  particularly  in  cat- 
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of  the  chronic  kind,  also  in  colica  pictonum, 
norm  cases,  and  to  lessen  salivation. 

In  hemorrhoidal  affections  it  is  almost 
specific  ;  but  in  most  of  these  cases  it  is 
advantageouslycombined  Vt  ith  some  cooling 
purgative,  especially  supertartrate  of  potash. 

The  preparations'  of  sulphur  directed  to 
be  used  by  the  London  and  Kdinburgh  Col- 
leges, are  the  >ulphur  lotum-  Sulphur  prae- 
cipitauim,  and  Sulphur  sublimatum. 

Sulphur        ANTIMo'NU        PRJECIPITa'tUM. 

Sulphur  nuratum  antimm.it.  This  prepa- 
ration o(  antimony  appears  to  have  rendered 
that  called  kermes  mineral  unnecessary.  It 
is  a  yellow  hydro-sulphuret  of  antimony, 
and  therefore  called  hydro-sulphurtlnm  slibii 
lutntm.  As  an  alterative  and  sudorific  it  is 
in  high  estimation,  and  given  in  diseases  of 
the  skin  and  glands  ;  and  joined  with  calo- 
luel,  it  is  one  of  the  most  pow  erful  and  pe- 
netrating alteratives  we  are  in  possession  of. 

Su'lphur  aira'tum  antimo'nij.  See 
Sulphur  anlimonii  pxEcipilalum. 

Su'i.phur  lo'tum.  Washed  sulphur.  Flo 
res  sulphuris  loti.  "  Take  of  sublimed  sul- 
phur, a  pound.  Pour  on  boiling  water  so 
that  the  acid,  if  there  be  any,  may  be  en- 
tirely washed  aw  ay  ;  then  dry  it."  The  dose 
is  from  half  a  drachm  to  two  drachms. 

Su'i.phur  pr*cipita'tum.  Lac  sulphu- 
ris. "  Take  of  sublimed  sulphur,  a  pound, 
fresh  lime,  two  pounds,  water,  four  gallons ; 
boil  the  sulphur  and  lime  together  in  the 
water,  then  strain  the  solution  through  pa- 
per, and  drop  in  as  much  .  muriatic  acid  as 
may  be  necessary  to  precipitate  the  sulphur; 
lastly,  wash  this  by  repeated  affusions  of  wa- 
ter until  ii  is  tasteless."  This  preparation 
is  mostly  preferred  to  the  flowers  of  sulphur, 
in  consequence  of  its  being  freed  from  its 
impurities.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  drachm 
to  three  drachms. 

Su'lphur  sublima'tum.  Sublimed  sul- 
phur.    See  Sulphur 

Su'i.phur  vi'vom      Native  sulphur. 

Sulphur-wort.     See  Peucedanum. 

Sulphurated  hydrogen  gas.  See  Hydrogen 
gas,  sulphurttted. 

Sulphure.     See  Sulphuret. 

Sulphureous  arid.  See  Sulphurous  acid 
gas. 

Sulphuret.  Sulphurttum.  Sulphure. 
A  combination  of  sulphur  with  different  al- 
kaline, earthy   and  metallic  bases. 

Sulphure'tum  ammo'nijE.  Hepnr  sul- 
phurit  volatile  Boyle's  or  Beguine's  fu- 
ming spirit.  Sulphure t  of  ammonia  is  ob- 
tained in  the  form  of  a  yellow  fuming  liquor, 
by  the  ammonia  and  sulphur  uniting  whilst 
in  a  state  of  j  as  during  distillation.  It  ex- 
cites the  action  of  the  absorbent  system,  and 
diminishes  arterial  action, and  is  given  inter- 
nally in  diseases  arising  from  the  use  of  mer- 
cury, phthisis,  diseases  of  the  skin,  am)  the 
phlegmasia  ;  externally  it  is  prescribed  in 
the  form  of  bath  in  paralysis,  contractura, 
psora,  and  other  cutaneous  diseases. 
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Sulphure'tum  c/lcis.  Hepar  relets. 
Sulphuret  of  lime.  It  is  principally  used 
as  a  bath  in  various  diseases  of  the  skin. 

Sulphure'tum  hvdra'rgyri  iu'grum. 
See  Hydrargyri  sulphuretum  nigrum. 

•  ulphure'tum  hydka'rgyri         ru- 

brum.      See    Hydrargyri   Sutphurelum    ru- 
brum. 

Sulphurk'tum  pota'ss^.  See  Potasses 
sulphuretum 

Sulphuke'tumso'd/i.  •  combination  of 
soda  and  -ulphur 

Sulphure'tum  sti'bii  nati'vum.  Sul- 
phuretum stibii  nig' urn.  Antituoieiim  cru- 
dum  Native  sulphuret  of  antimony.  It  is 
from  this  ore  tl.  t  all  our  preparations  of  an- 
timony are  made.     See  Antimony 

SULPHURIC  ACD.  Midum  sulphu- 
ricum  Oil  of  vitriol.  Vitriolic  acid  Sul- 
phuric acid  consists  of  sulphur,  which  con- 
stitutes its  basis,  and  of  oxygen.  It  fre- 
quently occurs  in  combination  with  alkalis, 
earths,  and  metals  ;  but  seldom  in  a  state  of 
purity,  and  whether  at  all,  has  been  doubt- 
ed For  chemical,  medical,  and  other  pur- 
poses, it  is  obtained  by  the  rapid  combustion 
of  sulphur  with  nitre,  and  the  decomposi- 
tion of  metallic  and  earthy  sulphates  by  fire. 
If  melted  sulphur  be  exposed  in  open  air  to 
an  increased  heat,  it  takes  fire,  is  entirely 
consumed  and  burns  with  a  flame,  and  an 
acid  suffocating  vapour.  The  sulphur  is  by 
this  combustion  changed  to  an  acid.  If  the 
heat  by  which  burning  sulphur  is  consumed 
be  only  weak,  its  liame  is  bine,  and  the  acid 
then  generated  is  imperfect,  very  volatile, 
and  aeriform.  This  imperfect  sulphuric 
acid  is  the  sulphurous  acid.  The  sulphuric 
acid  may  be  obtained  by  different  methods  ; 
that  prepared  in  England  is  by  the  combus- 
tion of  sulphur;  for  which  purpose  peculiar 
apartments,  with  their  insides  lined  with 
lead,  are  constructed)  in  order  to  enclose 
the  burning  sulphur  But  because  the  sul- 
phur would  in  that  situation  be.  soon  extin- 
guished, and  never  burn  with  due  vivacity, 
about  the  eighth  part  of  its  weight  of  nitre 
is  mingled  with  it  to  supply  vilai  air,  with- 
out which  no  combustion  can  exist.  Both 
the  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  chamber, 
and  also  the  aqueous  vapours  conveyed 
into  it,  imbibe  the  sulphuric  acid  as  it  forms. 
The  weak  or  dilute  acid  thus  obtained  is 
collected  and  concentrated  by  evaporating 
the  superfluous  water  in  glass  vessels.  Sul- 
phuric acid,  concentrated  in  this  manner, 
is  sold  under  the  name  of  English  oil  of  vi- 
triol, oleum  vitrioli,  to  distinguish  it  from 
another  species  called  Saxon  oil  of  vitriol, 
which  is  obtained  from  green  vitriol  by  dis- 
tillation. Every  kind  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  formerly  found  in  commerce, 
was  prepared  by  distillation  from  green  vi- 
triol, or  copperas;  and  it  is  on  this  account 
that  thf  sulphuric  acid  is  generally  called 
vitriolic  acid  Oil  of  vitriol  is  a  very  strong 
acid,  burns  and  corrodes  the  skin.'   When 
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pure,  it  has  neither  colour  nor  smell,  but  is 
very  apl  to  turn  more  or  less  Known,  and  of 
a  sulphureous  odour,  by  combustible,  ani- 
mal, and  vegetable  matter,  as  is  usually  the 
case  with  what  is  sold  in  the  shops.  If  sul- 
phuric acid  be  highly  concentrated,  it  con- 
geals at  a  temperature  of  48°.  and  becomes 
a  crystalline  mass,  formerly  teniied  glacial 
oil  of  vitriol.  Mixed  with  water  it  becomes 
hot,  and  is  then  termed  spirit  of  vitriol, 
Sulphuric  acid  is  a  powerful  antiseptic  and 
tonic :  it  is  given  properly  diluted,  in  the 
dos?  of  from- one  to  three  drops  with  cin- 
chona and  other  medicines  in  the  cure  of 
fevers  and  debilities,  and  it  is  often  applied 
externally,  when  very  much  diluted,  against 
psora  and  some  chronic  affections  of  the 
skin. 

Su'lphuris  flo'res.  See  Sulphur  sub- 
limatum. 

SULPHUROUS  ACID  GAS.  Several 
philosophers  have  paid  attention  to  the  pro- 
perties of  this  gas  and  its  combinations  ;  but 
Berthollet  was  the  first  who  published  an 
accurate  account  of  it,  which  Fourcroy  and 
Vauquelin  have  investigated  still  more 
completely.  Their  paper  is  inserted  in  the 
Annates  tie  Chimie,  II.  64,  and  copied  into 
A'iehol&on's  Journal,  vol-  \.p.  313 

When  sulphur  is  united  to  oxygen  it 
forms  an  acid.  When  the  quantity  of  oxy- 
gen is  sufficient  to  oxygenate  a  given  quan- 
tity of  sulphur  completely,  the  result  is  a 
perfect  acid  called  sulphuric  acid.  If  a 
less  quantity  of  oxygen  is  made  use  of,  the 
result  is  an  imperfect  acid,  capable  of  tak- 
ing the  gaseous  state.  To  this  gaseous 
fluid  the  name  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  is 
given.  Ft  becomes  obvious  from  this,  that 
sulphurous  arid  gas  has  the  same  relation  to 
sulphuric  acid  as  phosphorous  acid  has  to 
the  phosphoric  acid.  At  least  this  gas  oc- 
cupies the  middle  place  between  sulphur 
and  sulphuric  acid. 

Properties. — Sulphurous  acid  gas  is  a 
permanently  elastic  aeriform  fluid  at  the 
ordinary  pressure  and  temperature  of  our 
atmosphere.  Its  odour  is  strong  and  suffo 
eating  It  cannot  maintain  combustion, 
nor  the  respiration  of  animals.  Its  weight 
is  more  than  double  that  of  atmospheric  air. 
Its  specific  gravity  according  to  Bergman  is 
0.00246  and  0.00251  according  to  Lavoi- 
sier. It  is  not  inflammable  One  hundred 
cubic  inches  of  it  weigh  nearly  63  grains. 
It  is  composed,  according  to  Fourcroy,  of  85 
sulphur  and  15  oxygen,  but  subsequent  ex- 
periments have  madp  the  proportions  equal. 
It  is  acid  ;  it  first  reddens  and  then  destroys 
the  greater  part  of  the  vegetable  colours. 
It  exerts  little  action  on  the  metals,  and  has 
a  weak  attraction  to  alkalis  and  earths.  It 
has  the  property  of  whitening  silk  and  giv- 
ing it  a  lustre.  Priestley,  Bergman,  Ber- 
thollet, &.c  say  that  at  high  temperatures  it 
deposites  sulphur,  but  Fourcroy  and  Vau- 
nuelin.  in  consequence  of  some  new  experi- 


ments, deny  this  assertion-  Phosphorus 
has  no  action  upon  it.  Its  attraction  for 
oxygen  w  hen  dry,  at  the  common  tempera- 
ture, is  very  feeble,  but,  if  the 
quantity  of  moisture  be  present,  tin 
of  the  two  g.ses  is  much  favoured.  At  high 
temperatures  the  combination  is  more  spee- 
dily effected.  When  a  mixture  of  sulphu- 
rous acid  gas  and  oxygen  ^as  is  made  to  pass 
through  an  ignited  tube,  the  two  gases  com- 
bine, and  sulphuric  a«id  is  formed.  When 
this  gas  is  passed  into  water  cooled  down  to 
the  freezing  point,  the  union  is  very  rapid. 
Water  cooled  to  forty  d<-t;rees  absorbs  one- 
third  part  ot  its-  weight  of  sulphurous  acid 
gas.  It  speedily  melts  ice.  Water 
ted  with  it  may  be  frozen  without  parting 
with  its  gas ;  but  when  water,  which  has 
been  saturated  with  it  is  exposed  to  heat, 
it  is  filled  with  avast  number  of  bubbles, 
which  continually  increase  and  rise  to  the 
surface  ;  these  bubbles  are  the  gas  separa- 
ting from  it.  It  is  absorbed  by  oil,  ether, 
and  sulphuric  acid,  the  latter  when  satura- 
ted with  i<  acquires  the  property  of  sraok 
ing  when  exposed  to  air;  its  colour  is  al- 
tered to  a  yellowish  brown,  and  its  odour 
is  penetrating  like  that  of  the  gas.  When 
the  acid  thus  saturated  with  the  gas,  is  ex- 
posed a  few  degrees  below  the  freezing 
point,  it  congeals  or  freezes  into  a  crystal- 
line mass.  The  same  happens  when  sub- 
mitted to  distillation.  It  decomposes  nitric 
and  oxymuriatic  acid,  and  dissolves  cam- 
phor. Sulphurous  acid  gas  and  hydrogen 
gas  have  no  action  upon  each  other  at  com- 
mon temperatures,  but  if  thev  are  passed 
through  an  ignited  lube,  a  decompo 
effected.  Charcoal  likewise  decomposes 
sulphurous  acid  gas  at  a  high  temperature. 
Monge  and  Clouet  affirm  that,  by  extreme 
artificial  cold  and  a  -troug  pressure  exerted 
at  the  same  time,  they  rendered  sulphurous 
acid  gas  fluid. 

Methods  of  obtaining  Sulphurous  Jlcid 
Gas. —  I.  Take  one  part  of  mercury  and  four 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  ;  put  them 
into  a  glass  retort  connected  with  the  pneu- 
matic quicksilver-trough,  and  apply  the 
heat  of  a  lamp  to  the  mixture  till  it  boils. 
On  continuing  the  heat,  as  the  mercury  is 
acted  upon,  sulphurous  acid  gas  will  be  ob- 
tained in  abundance. 

In  this  case  a  partial  decomposition  of  the 
sulphuric  acid  takes  place.  The  mercury 
abstracts  part  of  its  oxygen  and  becomes 
converted  into  an  oxyde;  the  sulphuric  acid, 
in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  oxygen,  be- 
comes converted  into  sulphurous  acid, which 
lakes  the  gaseous  form  at  the  common  tem- 
perature. 

2.  Sulphurous  acid  gas  may  likewise  he 
obtained  by  the  slow  combustion  of  sulphur 
in  a  close  vessel. 

Explanation. — During  the  burning  of 
the  sulphur  in  a  confined  quantity  of  atmo- 
spheric air.  it  combines  with  the 
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i  ontaiued  in  it  ;  this,  however,  not  being 

sufficient   to   oxygenate   the   sulphur    com- 

the  result  is  an  imperfect  aeriform 

ir  sulphurous  acid  gas,  which  remains 

mixed  ttith  the  azote. 

Ijihiirous  acid  gas  may  also  be  ob- 
tained by  decomposing  sulphite  of  potash  or 
..oda,  either  by  heat  alone,  or  by  the  affusion 
of  ai 

4.  If  charcoal  be  moistened  with  sulphu- 
ric acid,  and  then  exposed  to  distillation,  the 
products  are  carbonic  acid  gas  and  sulphur- 
ous acid  gas. 

During  this  operation  the  charcoal  attracts 
part  of  the  ox>gen  of  the  sulphuric  acid, 
and  forms  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  sulphu- 
ric acid  is  therefore  partly  de-oxidated  and 
becomes  converted  into  sulphurous  acid  gas. 

5.  Sulphurous  acid  gas  is  likewise  formed 
by  distilling  sulphur  with  the  oxides  of  mer- 
cury, lead,  tin,  manganese,  &c. 

In  these  processes  the  sulphur  attracts  the 
oxygen  of  the  metallic  oxides,  and  becomes 
converted  into  sulphurous  acid  gas,  while 
the  oxydes  are  partially  restored  to  the  me- 
tallic state. 

Water  impregnated  with  sulphurous  acid 
gas  forms 

SULPHUROUS    ACID. 

1.  To  prepare  sulphurous  acid  take  one 
part  of  mercury  and  four  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  put  them  into  a  retort  fur- 
n  if  lied  with  a  receiver,  and  connected  with 
Burkitt's  or  Pepy's  apparatus.  The  sul- 
phurous acid  gas  which  is  disengaged  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  water  in  the  vessel,  and  con- 
stitutes sulphurous  acid. 

2.  Sulphurous  acid  is  likewise  formed  du- 
ring the  slow  combustion  of  sulphur,  when 
water  is  present. 

The  salts  formed  by  the  combination  of 
sulphurous  acid  with  different  bases,  are 
called  sulphites. 

Sulphur,  washed.    See  Sulphur  lolum. 

Sulphur,  precipiluted.  See  Sulphur  p rec- 
ti pit  clum. 

Sult'iri  Jluwtr.  The  Cerdaurea  moschala, 
of  Linnaeus. 

Sumach.  (Sujnak,  from  satnak,  to  be 
red ;  so  called  from  its  red  berry.)  See 
Rhus  coriaria 

Sumach,  elm-leaved.     See  Rhus  coriaria. 

Sl'mkn.  (Arab.)  The  lower  or  fat  part 
of  the  belly. 

■dew.    See  Drosera  rolundifolia. 

Superace'tas  plu'mbi  Superacetate  of 
lead      See  Plvmbi  superacetas. 

Suterakse'nias  puta'ssje.  Superarse- 
niate  of  potash.  A  compound  of  potash  with 
excess  of  arsenic  acid  It  was  called  Mac- 
quer's  Arsenical  Salt,  from  its  discoverer; 
and  has  been  sometimes  given  in  medicine, 
possessing  similar  properties  to  those  of  the 
white  o>ydc  of  arsenic. 

i  hBcs.     See  Rectus  mperior  oculi. 

9UPERCJXICM.    See  Eyebrow. 

SrpERCi'tioii  ve'vktti<:.     The  milfoil  or 
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yarrow  was  once  so  termed.    See  jHchillea 
millefolium 

SLPEKf (ETATION.  (Superfoztatio,  from 
super,  above  or  upon,  and  fcetus,  a  foetus.) 
The  impregnation  of  a  woman  already 
pregnant. 

Sufergemina'lis.  (From  super,  above, 
and  getmni,  the  testicles.)  The  epididymis, 
or  body  above  the  testicles. 

Supergenua'lis.  (From  super,  above, 
and  gtnu,  the  knee.)  The  patella,  or  knee- 
pan. 

Superimpregna'tio.  (From  super,  above, 
and  impregnalio,  a  conception.)  Super- 
fcetalion 

Supe'rior  au'eis.  See  Mollens  au- 
rem. 

Svperli'oula.  (From  super,  above,  and 
ligula,  a  little  tongue,  the  glottis.)  The 
epiglottis. 

Sdperpurga'tio.  (From  super,  beyond, 
and  purgo,  to  purge.)  An  excessive  evacu- 
ation by  stool. 

Superscapuxa'ris.  (From  super,  upon, 
and  scapula,  the  shoulder-blade.)  A  muscle 
seated  upon  the  scapula. 

SUPINATION.  {Supinatio,  from  supi- 
nus.  placed  upward.)  The  act  of  turning 
the  palm  of  the  hand  upwards,  by  rotating 
the  radius  upon  the  ulna. 

SUPIISA'TOR.  (From  supinus,  upwards.) 
A  name  given  to  those  muscles  which  turn 
the  hand  upwards. 

Scpina'tor  bre'vis.  See  Supinator  radii 
brevis. 

Supina'tor  lo'kgus.  See  Supinator  radii 
longus. 

SUPINATOR  RADII  BRE'VIS.  Supi- 
nator brevis,  sive  minor,  of  Winslow ,  and 
epiconelylo-radial.  of  Dumas.  This  small 
muscle,  which  is  tendinous  externally,  is 
situated  at  the  upper  part  of  the  lore-arm 
under  the  supinator  longus,  the  extensor 
carpi  radialis  brevis,  the  extensor  carpi  ul- 
naris,  the  extensor  digitoium  communis, and 
the  extensor  minimi  digiti. 

It  arises  tendinous  from  the  lower  and 
anterior  part  of  the  outer  condyle  of  the  os 
humeri,  and  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the 
outer  edge  and  posterior  surface  of  the  ulua, 
adhering  firmly  to  the  ligament  that  joins 
the  radius  to  that  bone.  From  these  origins 
its  fibres  descend  forwards  and  inwards,  and 
are  inserted  into  the  upper,  inner,  and  ante- 
rior part  of  the  radius  around  the  cartilagi- 
nous surface,  upon  which  slides  the  tendon 
ot  the  biceps,  and  likewise  into  a  ridge  that 
runs  downwards  and  outwards  below  this 
surface. 

This  muscle  assists  in  the  supination  of  the 
hand  by  rolling:  the  radius  outwards. 

SI  PINA'TOR  RADII  LONGUS.  Su- 
pinator longus,  ot  Albinus.  Supinator 
longus  sive  major,  of  Winslow,  and  humero- 
sus  radial,  of  Dumas.  A  long  Sat  muscle 
covered  by  a  very  thin  tendinous  fascia,  and 
situated  immediately  under  the  integument* 
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along  the  outer  convex  surface  of  the  radius. 
It  arises,  by  very  short  tendinous  fibres, 
from  the  anterior  surface  and  outer  ridge  of 
the  os  humeri,  nbout  two  or  three  inches 
above  its  external  condyle,  between  the 
brachials  internus  and  tlie  triceps  brachii ; 
and  likewise  from  the  anterior  suriace  of 
the  external  intermuscular  membrane,  or 
ligament,  as  it  is  called,  \bout  the  middle 
of  the  radius,  its  fleshy  fibres  terminate  in 
a  flat  tendon,  which  is  inserted  imo  the  in- 
ner side  of  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  ra- 
dius, near  ihe  root  of  its  styloi  .  process. 

This  muscle  not  only  assists  in  rolling  the 
radius  outwards,  and  turning  the  palm  of 
the  hand  upwards,  on  which  account  Riola- 
nus  first  gave  it  the  name  of  supinator,  but 
it  likewise  assists  in  pronation,  and  in  bend- 
ing the  fore-arm. 

SUPPUSITO'RIUM.  (From  sub,  under, 
and  pono,  to  put.)  A  suppository,  i.  e.  a 
substance  to  put  into  the  rectum,  there  to 
remain  and  dissolve  gradually. 

Suppressed  menses.     See  Amenorrhcea. 
SUPPUKATION.     (Suppuralio,  from  sup- 
puro,  to  suppurate.)     That  morbid  action  by 
which  pus  is  deposited  in  inflammatory  tu- 
mours.    See  Pus. 

Supra  costa  les.  A  portion  of  the  in- 
tercostal muscles  See  Intercostal  mus- 
cles. 

SUPRA  SPINA'TUS.  (Musculus  supra- 
spinatus.)  Supra  spivatus  s<  u  snpersca- 
pularh.  of  Cowper,  and  sous-spmo  *capulo- 
trochilerien,  of  Dumas.  This  muscle,  which 
was  first  so  named  by  Riolanus,  trom  its 
situation,  is  of  considerable  thickness,  wid.-r 
behind  thau  before-  and  fills  the  whole  of 
the  cavity  or  fossa  that  is  above  the  spine  of 
the  scapula.  It  arises  flesh)  from  the  whole 
of  the  base  of  the  scapula  that  is  above  its 
spine,  and  likewise  from  the  spine  itself,  and 
from  the  superior  costa.  Opposite  to  the 
basis  of  the  coracoid  process,  it  is  found 
beginning  to  degenerate  into  a  tendun, 
which  is  at  first  covered  by  fleshy  fibres,  and 
then  passing  under  the  acromion,  adheres  to 
the  capsular  ligament  of  the  os  humeri,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  large 
tuberosity  at  the  head  of  the  os  humeri. 
Th;s  muscle  is  covered  by  a  tbin  fascia, 
which  adheres  to  the  upper  edge  and  supe- 
rior part  of  the  basis,  as  well  as  to  the  upper 
edge  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula.  The  prin- 
cipal use  of  the  supra  spiuatus  seems  to  be 
to  assist  in  raising  the  arm  upwards;  at  the 
same  time  by  drawing  the  capsular  liga- 
ment upwards,  it  prevents  it  from  being 
pinched  between  the  head  of  the  os  humeri 
and  that  of  the  scapula  It  may  likewise 
serve  to  move  the  scapula  upon  the  hu- 
merus. 

SURA.  (Arab.)  The  calf  of  the  leg  ;  the 
fibula. 

SURFEIT.    The  consequence  of  excess 

in  eating  or  drinking,  or  of  something  un- 

'  some  or  improper  in  these  articles- 


It  consists  in  a  heavy  load  or  oppression  ol 
the  stomach,  with  nausea,  sickness,  impeded 
perspiration  and  at  times  eruptions  on  the 
.skin. 

SURGERY.  (Chirurgia,  from  ^,  the 
hand  and  »pyov.  labour.)  A  branch  of  the 
science  of  medicine,  having  for  its  object 
the  cure  of  external  diseases. 

Sus  scro'fa.  I  be  systematic  name  of 
the  hog,  which  affurds  lard. 

Suspended  animation.     See  Resuscitation 
USPEJMSO'RIUM.     (From  suspended,  to 
hang  )     -\  suspensory  ;  a  bag,  or  bandage, 
to  susprnd  the  scrotum. 

Suspenso'rium  he'patis.  The  broad 
ligament  of  the  liver. 

Suspenso'rius  te'stis.  The  cremastev 
muscle  of  the  testicle. 

Susu'rrus  (From  susurro,  to  murmur.) 
An  imaginary  sound  in  the  ear. 

SUTURE.  (Xutura,  from  sua,  to  join 
together.)  Called  also  clavata  commie- 
sura. 

1.  In  surgery  this  term  signifies  the  uni- 
ting the  lips  of  a  wound  by  sewing.  A 
number  of  different  kinds  of  sutures  have 
been  recommended  by  writers  on  surgery, 
but  all  of  them  are  now  reduced  to  two: 
namely,  the  twisted,  and  the  interrupted, 
called  also  the  knotted  suture.  The  twisted 
suture  is  made  in  the  following  maimer: 
having  brought  the  divided  parts  nearly  into 
contact,  a  pin  is  to  be  introduced  from  the 
outside  inwards,  and  carried  out  through 
the  opposite  side  to  the  same  distance  from 
the  edge  that  it  entered  at  on  the  former 
side  .  a  firm  wax  ligature  is  then  to  be 
passed  around  it,  making  the  figure  of  8, 
by  which  the  wounded  parts  are  drawn 
gently  into  contact.  The  number  of  pins 
is  to  be  determined  by  the  extent  of  the 
wound  ;  half  an  inch,  or  at  most  three  quar- 
ters, is  the  proper  distance  between  two 
pins.  The  interrupted  suture  is  practised 
where  a  number  of  stitches  is  required,  and 
the  interruption  is  only  the  distance  between 
the  stitches. 

2.  In  anatomy  the  word  suture  is  applied 
to  the  union  of  bones  by  means  of  denti- 
form margins,  as  in  the  bones  of  the  cra- 
nium. See  Temporal,  sphenoidal,  zygomatic, 
transverse,  coronal,  lumbdoidal,  and  sagtttal 
sutures. 

Swallow-wort.  See  Asclepias  vincetoxi- 
cum. 

SWAMMERDAM,  John,  was  born  at 
Amsterdam  in  1637,  and  displayed  an  early 
predilection  for  natural  history,  particularly 
entomology.  At  Leyden,  where  he  studied 
physic,  he  was  distinguished  by  his  skill  and 
assiduity  in  anatomical  experiments  and 
the  art  of  making  preparations  ;  and  on 
taking  his  degree  there  in  1667,  he  published 
a  thesis  on  Respiration.  At  ihis  time  he 
began  to  practise  his  invention  of  injecting 
the  vessels  with  ceraceous  matter,  from 
which  anatomy  has  derived  very  impoi 
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advantages.  In  the  dissection  of  insects  he 
was  extremely  dextrous  by  the  aid  of  in- 
struments of  his  own  invention.  The  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  invited  him  about  this 
period  to  Florence  on  very  liberal  terms, 
but  he  declined  the  offer  from  aversion  to  a 
court-life,  and  to  any  religious  restraints. 
In  1669  he  published  in  his  native  language 
"  A  General  History  of  Insects,"  afterward 
reprinted  and  translated  into  French  and 
Latin,  the  latter  with  splendid  figures.  In 
1672  another  work  appeared,  entitled  "  Mi- 
raculem  Nature,"  detailing  ttie  Structure  of 
the  Uterus  ;  of  which  there  were  many  sub- 
sequent editions.  By  intense  application 
he  became  hypochondriacal  and  infatuated 
with  mysticism,  so  as  to  abandon  all  his 
scientific  pursuits:  and  his  constitution  was 
worn  out  by  his  mortifications,  so  that  he 
died  in  1680.  Several  of  his  papers,  which 
came  long  after  into  the  hands  of  Boer- 
haave, were  published  under  the  title  of 
"  Biblia  JNatura; ;"  in  which  the  history  of 
bees  is  particularly  esteemed. 

Sweat.    See  Ferspiralion. 

Sweating,  immense.     See  Epliidrosis. 

Sweet  viarjoram.      See  Origanum  majo~ 
rana. 

Sweet  navew.    See  Brassica  rapa. 

Sweet  rush.       See   Andropogon   sccenan- 
thus. 

Sweet  sultan.  The  Cenlaurea  mouschata  of 
Linnaeus. 

Sweet  willow.     See  Mi/rica  gale. 

SWIETEiN,  Gekard  Van,  was  born  at 
Ley  den  in  1700.  From  the  loss  of  both  his 
parents,  his  early  education  is  said  to  have 
been  somewhat  neglected ;  but  being  sent 
at  sixteen  to  the  university  of  Lonvain,  he 
soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  superior 
attainments.  He  then  returned  to  his  native 
place,  and  became  a  favourite  pupil  of  the 
illustrious  Boerhaave  ;  and  after  studying 
seven  years  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in 
1725;  and  so  much  had  lie  profited  by  the 
instructions  of  that  great  master,  as  well  as 
by  his  own  unwaried  researches,  that  he 
was  immediately  appointed  to  a  medical 
professorship,  which  he  occupied  for  many 
years  with  great  reputation.  At  lengtlj, 
however,  his  success  excited  envy,  and 
there  being  a  law,  which  prohibited  those 
not  professing  the  religion  of  the  state  from 
holding  any  public  appointment,  Van  Swie- 
ten,  being  a  Roman  Catholic,  was  obliged 
to  resign  his  chair.  He  devoted  the  leisure 
thus  acquired  to  the  composition  of  bis  ex- 
cellent commentaries  on  the  Aphorisms  of 
Boerhaave :  and  while  engaged  in  this 
work,  he  was  invited  by  the  empress  Maria 
Theresa  to  settle  at  Vienna,  which  he  at'* 
cepted  in  the  year  1745,  after  stipulating, 
that  he  should  be  allowed  to  follow  his 
usual  mode  of  life,  which  was  not  well 
adapted  for  a  court.  The  intellectual  and 
moral  endowments  of  this  physieiao  qualifi- 
es 


ed  him  in  every*  respect  for  conducting  the 
medical  school  at  Vienna  ;  and  that  science 
in  Germany  was  ultimately  essentially  be- 
nefited by  his  exertions.  He  executed, 
during  eight  years,  the  office  of  professor 
with  singular  zeal,  and  having  obtained  the 
full  confidence  of  his  royal  mistress,  he  was 
enabled  to  reform  many  abuses,  and  procure 
great  advantages  for  the  study  of  medicine 
in  that  city.  His  extensive  erudition  gain- 
ed him  the  further  honour  of  being  in- 
trusted with  the  interests  of  learning  in 
general  in  the  Austrian  dominions  ;  he  was 
appointed  Imperial  Librarian,  President  of 
the  Censorship  of  Books,  &.c. ;  and  also  cre- 
ated a  Baron  of  the  empire.  He  was  like- 
wise voluntarily  enrolled  in  the  list  of  al- 
most all  the  distinguished  literary  societies 
of  Europe.  The  inflexibility  of  his  charac- 
ter led  him  to  maintain  a  long  opposition 
to  smallpox  inoculation.  He  died  in  1772, 
and  a  statue  was  erected  to  his  memory  by 
the  Empress  at  Vienna.  His  commentaries 
will  always  maintain  their  reputation,  from 
the  immense  number  of  facts,  well  selected 
and  well  arranged,  and  the  judicious  sum- 
mary of  ancient  and  modern  medical  know- 
ledge, which  they  contain.  He  also  publish- 
ed another  useful  work  on  the  Diseases 
which  prevail  in  Armies. 

SWIETE'MA.  (Named  after  Van  Swie- 
ten.)  A  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class, 
Decandria-    Order,  Monogynia. 

Swif.te'nia  maha'goni.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  mahogany  tree.  The  bark 
of  the  wood  of  this  tree  is  of  a  red  colour  in- 
ternally ;  has  an  astringent  bitter  taste  ;  and 
yields  its  active  matter  to  water.  It  has 
been  prepared  as  a  substitute  for  Peruvian 
bark,  and  has  been  used  as  such  with  ad- 
vantage.   Dose  half  a  drachm. 

Swine-pox.     See  Varicella. 

Syco'ma.  (From  g-u  «,  a  fig.)  A  wart  op 
excrescence  resembling  a  fig. 

Svco'sis.  The  ophthalmia  trachoma  erf 
Sauvages ;  also  a  fungous  ulcer;  and,  ac- 
cording to  others,  the  tumour  on  the  anus 
called  marisca. 

SYDENHAM,  Thomas,  was  born  at 
Wmford-Eaglc,  in  Dorsetshire,  about  the 
year  1624.  He  was  entered  at  Oxford  ;  but 
during  the  civil  war,  when  that  city  was  oc- 
etipied  by  the  royal  party,  he  retired  to 
London.  On  this  occasion,  the  illness  of 
his  brother  brought  him  acquainted  with 
Dr.  Coxe,  an  eminent  physician,  who, 
finding  Sydenham  undecided  as  to  the 
choice  of  his  profession,  persuaded  him  to 
study  medicine  on  his  return  to  Oxford. 
Accordingly,  in  1(548,  he  took  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  physic,  and  about  the  same  pe- 
riod obtained  a  fellowship;  then  pursuing 
his  studies  a  few  years  longer,  he  procured 
a  doctor's  degree  from  Cambridge,  and  set- 
tled as  a  physician  in  Westminster.  The 
extensive  practice,  which  he  is  said  to  have 
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enjoyed  trom  1660  to  1670,  must  be  chiefly  sicians,  though  he  was  only  lute  in  life  ad- 

ascribed  to  the  superior  success  of  the  means  mitted    a    licentiate,    have    subsequently 

employed  by  him,  which,  being  so  different  placed  his  bust   in    their    ball,  near  that 

trom  those  previously  in  use,  became  more  0f  Harvey. 

readily  a  matter  of  notoriety  ;  for  after  the  Sy'i.piiium.     Assafretida  is  so  termed  by 

restoration,    his   connexions    could    have  some  writers.   See  Ferula  nssafatitia. 

contributed  little  to  his  advancement.     He  SY'LVIUS,    Francis  De  i.i.  Bob,   was 

appears  to  have  paid  little  attention  to  the  born    al    Hanau,   in    1614.      He   took   his 

prevailing  medical  dpctrines,beiug  earlyper-  degree  at  Basle,  and  then  visited,  for  im- 

suaded  that  the  only   mode  of  acquiring  a  provement,  some  of  the  chief  universities  in 

correct  knowledge  of  his  art  was  to  observe  France  and  Germany.  He  settled  first  at  his 


diligently  the  progress  of  diseases,  alienee 
the  natural  indications  of  cure  might  be  de- 
rived; in  which  opinion  he  had  the  sanction 
of  the  celebrated  Mr  Locke.  It  was  to  fe- 
brile diseases  that  he  first  applied  this  indue- 


native  place,  but  removed  to  Amsterdam, 
where  he  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for 
several  years,  till  he  was  called  to  Leyden, 
in  1658,  to  assume  the  office  of  first  profes- 
sor of  medicine.     He  soon  drew  together, 


tive  method,  and  it  cost  him  several  years  by    his  genius   and   eloquence,    a    numer- 

of  anxious  attention  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  ous    audience    from    all   parts   of  Europe, 

the  proper  mode  of  treating  them  :  there-  He  was   one  of  the  earliest  advocates  for 

suit  of  which  he  published  in   1666,  under  Harvey's  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the 

the  title  of  "  Melhodus   curandi  Fcbres,"  blood,  and  chiefly  effected  its  reception  into 

and    again,    nine    years   after,   with    addi-  that  school.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  he 

tional    remarks,    suggested  by    subsequent  materially  retarded  the  progress  of  medi- 

experience.        His   writings    are    not  alto-  cjne  by  a    fanciful    hypothesis,  which  at- 

gether  free  from  hypothesis  ;   but  he  seems  tnicted  much  notice,  reterringall  diseases  to 

to  have  been  little  influenced  by  these  in  his  chemical  changes,  producing  an  excess  of 
practice  ;  and  by  closely  observing  the  ope- 
rations of  nature,  and  the  effects  of  reme- 
dies, he  was  enabled  to  introduce  very  es- 
sential improvements.  In  smallpox  espe- 
cially, by  checking  the  eruptive   fever  by- 


acid,  or  of  alkali.  His  works  were  chiefly 
controversial  tracts,  in  which  he  defended 
his  peculiar  notions.     He  died  in  1672. 

Sy'lvius,  .Tabids  Du  Bois,  was  horn  at 
Amiens  in   1478.     Having  chosen  the  pro- 


means  of  cool,  air,  and  other  antiphlogistic  fession  of  physic,  he  studied  diligently  the 
means,  he  ascertained  that  the  eruption  and  writings  of  the  ancients,  especially  Hippo- 
consequent  danger  were  greatly  diminished:  crates  and  Galen;  and  was  no  less  assidu- 
•which  plan  applies  likewise  to  other  erup-  ous  in  the  pursuit  of  other  branches  of 
tive  and  febrile  diseases,  as  has  been  since  medicine,  particularly  anatomy,  pharmacy, 
determined  by  general  experience.  Hissa-  and  botany.  Before  taking  a  degree,  he 
gacity  was  also  manifested  in  the  correct  undertook  a  private  course  of  lectures  at 
histories  which  he  has  left,  of  some  diseases,  1'aris,  in  which  he  so  distinguished  himself, 
as  particularly  smallpox,  measles,  gout,  and  that  in  two  years  he  collected  a  crowd  of 
hysteria.  He  was  likewise  very  attentive  pupils  from  various  parts  of  Europe;  but 
to  the  varieties  occurring,  especially  in  fe-  t|ie  jealousy  of  the  Parisian  physicians  obli- 
brile  disorders  at  different  seasons,  or  in  dif-  ged  him  to  go  to  Montpellier,  in  1520,  for 
fcrent  years;  and  was  led  to  suppose  these  (|ie  purpose  of  graduation.  His  extreme  par- 
connected  with  a  particular  constitution  of  simony,  however,  would  not  permit  the 
the  air.  He  had  been  subject,  tor  above  necessary  expenses;  and  he  was  at  last 
thirty  years,to  gout,  and  stone  in  the  kidney,  successful  in  compromising  his  differences 
which  impaired  his  constitution,  and  at  last  with  the  Parisian  faculty.  He  subsequent- 
terminated  his  life,  in  1689.  After  his  death,  )y  continued  his  lectures  with  very  great 
a  manual  of  practice,  composed  for  his  son,  success,  and  in  1550  he  was  appointed  pro- 
was  published  under  the  title  of  "  Pro-  feSSor  of  medicine  at  the  royal  college  ;  but 
cessus  Integri  in  Alorbis  fere  omnibus  cu-  his  death  occurred  five  years  afterward, 
randis."  Sydenham  ever  maintained  the  His  works  were  popular  during  the  reign  of 
character  of  a  generous  and  public-spirited  the  old  schoaf',  but  are  now  obsolete.  As  an 
man;  be  conducted  himself  without  that  anatomist,  he  merits  great  praise,  having 
arrogance  which  loo  often  accompanies  made  various  discoveries,  notwithstanding 
original  talent;  and  he  has  been  universal-  the  few  opportunities  he  had  of  human  dis- 
ly  acknowledged  the  first  physician  of  his  section.  He  wrote  with  great  violence 
age.  The  numerous  editions  of  his  works,  a-rainst  Vesalius,  his  pupil,  because  he  bad 
both  singly  and  collectively,  in  almost  presumed  to  correct  Galen, 
every  country  of  Europe,  the  deference  SYMBLETHARUM.  (From  avr,  with. 
paid  to  his  authority,  and  the  commenda-  and  /2xsp»/;sv,  the  eyelid.)  A  concretion  of 
tions  bestowed  upon  him  by  almost  all  the  eyelid  to  the  globe  of  the  eye.  This 
practical  writers  since,  amply  prove  the  chiefly  happens  in  the  superior,  but  very 
solidity  of  his  title  to  the  high  reputation  rarely  in  the  inferior  palpebra.  The 
attached  to  his  name.    The  college  of  phy-  cause?  of  this  concretion  are  a  bad  confer 
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ma&niof  the  parts,  or  from  ulcers  of  the 
cornea,  the  membrana  conjunctiva,  or  in- 
fernal superiices  of  the  palpebrae,  or  im- 
prudent scarifications,  or  burns,  especially 
if  the  eye  remains  Ions;  closed.  There  are 
two  species,  the  partial,  or  total  ;  in  the 
former  the  adhesion  is  partial,  in  the  latter, 
the  membrana  conjunctiva  and  cornea  are 
concreted  to  the  eyelid  together. 

Sv'mbole.  (From  a-j^Qa'Kkie,  to  knit 
together.)  It  is  said  either  of  the  fitness  of 
parts  with  one  another,  or  of  the  consent  be- 
tween them  by  the  intermediation  of  nerves 
and  the  like. 

Symbclo'gia.  (From  o-v/uCoklv,  a  sign, 
and  X'-^sc,  a  discourse.)  The  doctrine  ot 
the  signs  and  symptoms  of  disease. 

Stmmktry.  The  exact  and  beautiful  pro- 
portion of  parts  to  one  another. 

Sympathetic  nerce.     See  Intercostal  nerve. 
SYMPATHY.        (From     <nfA.naff%»,    to 
suffer  together,  to  sympathize.)    Sympalhia. 
All   the  body  is  sympathetically  connected 
together,  and  dependent  the  one  part  upon 
the  rest,   constituting  a  general  sympathy. 
But  sometimes  we  find  particular  parts  more 
intimately  dependent  upon  each  other  than 
upon   the  rest  of  the   body,   constituting  a 
particular   sympathy.       Action    cannot   be 
greatly  increased  in  any  one  organ,  without 
being  diminished  in  some  other ;  but  certain 
parts  are  more  apt  to  be  affected  by  the  de- 
rangement of  particular  organs  than  others  ; 
and  it  was  the  observance  of  this  fact  which 
gave  foundation  to  the  old  and  well-known 
doctrine  of  sympathy,  which    was  said  to 
proceed,  "  turn  oh  communionem   el  sinuli- 
twtinem  generis,  turn  ob  viciniam."    It  may 
bethought  that  this  position  ofactio'n  being 
diminished    in  one  organ,    by  its  increase, 
either  in  the  rest  or  in  some  other  part,  is 
contradicted  by  the    existence  of   general 
diseases  or  actions  affecting  the  whole  sys- 
tem.    Hut    in    them  we  find,  in    the    first 
place,  that  there  is  always  some  part  more 
affected  than  the  rest.     This  local  affection 
is  sometimes  the  first  symptom,  and  affects 
the  constitution  in  a  secondary  way,  either 
by  the  irritation  which  it  produces,  or  by  an 
extension  of  the  specific  action.     At  other 
times  the   local  affection  is   coeval  with  the 
general  disease,   and  is  called  sympathetic. 
Jt   is    observed  in    the   second  place,    that 
as    there    is    some    part    which  is  always 
more    affected    than   the    rest,    so  also  is 
there  some    organ    which   has    its    action, 
in   consequence  of  this,  diminished  lower 
than  that   of  the  rest  of  the  system,    and 
most    commonly    lower    than    its    natural 
standard.     From    the    extensive  sympathy 
of  the  stomach  with  almost  every  part  of 
the  body,  we  find  that  this  most  frequently 
suffers  and    has    its    action    diminished  in 
every  disease,  whether    general  or    local, 
provided  that  the   diseased  action   arises  to 
any  considerable    degree.     There  are  also 
other  organs  which  may,  in  like   manner, 
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suffer  from  their  association  or  connexion, 
with  others  which  become  diseased.  Thus, 
for  instance,  we  see,  in  the  general  disease 
called  puerperal  fever,  that  the  action 
of  the  breast  is  diminished  by  the  increased 
inllammatory  action  of  the  uterus. 

In  consequence  of  this  balance  of  action, 
or  general  connexion  of  the  system,  a  sud- 
den pain,  consequent  to  violent  action  of 
any  particular  part  will  so  weaken  the  rest 
as  to  produce  fainting,  and  occasionally 
death.  But  this  dependence  appears  more 
evidently  in  what  may  be  called  the  small- 
er systems  of  the  body,  or  those  parts 
which  seem  to  be  more  intimately  con- 
nected with  each  other,  than  they  are  with 
the  general  system.  Of  this  kind  is  the 
connexion  of  the  breasts  with  the  uterus 
of  the  female;  of  the  urethra  with  the 
testicles  of  the  male  ;  of  the  stomach  with 
the  liver;  and  of  the  intestines  with  the 
stomach,  ami  of  this  again  with  the  brain; 
of  the  one  extremity  of  the  bone  with  the 
other ;  and  of  the  body  of  the  muscle  with 
its  insertion  ;  of  the  skin  with  the  parts  be- 
low it. 

These  smaller  systems,  or  circles,  shall 
be  treated  regularly  ;  but  first  it  may  be 
proper  to  observe,  that  these  are  not  only 
intimately  connected  with  themselves,  but 
also  with  the  general  system,  an  universal 
sympathy  being  thus  established. 
"  That  there  is  a  very  intimate  connexion 
between  the  breasts  and  uterus  has  been 
long  known  ;  but  it  has  not  been  very 
satisfactorily  explained.  Fallopius,  and  all 
the  older  "authors,  declare  plainly  that 
the  sympathy  is  produced  by  an  anasto- 
mosis of  vessels  ;  Bartholin  adding  that  the 
child  being  born,  the  blood  no  longer  goes 
to  the  uterus,  but  is  directed  to  the  breasts 
and  changed  into  milk.  But  none  of  all 
those  who  talk  of  this  derivation,  assign  any 
reasonable  cause  which  may  produce  it. 

In  pregnancy,  and  at  the  menstrual  pe- 
riods, the  uterus  is  active ;  but,  when  the 
child  is  delivered,  the  action  of  the  uterus 
subsides,  whilst  the  breasts  in  their  turn  be- 
come active  and  secrete  milk. 

If,  at  this  time,  we  should  again  produce 
action  in  the  uterus,  we  diminish  that  of 
the  breast,  and  destroy  the  secretion  of 
milk,  as  is  well  illustrated  by  the  case  of 
inflammation  of  the  uterus,  which  is  inci- 
dent to  lying-in  women.  When  the  uterus, 
at  the  cessation  of  the  menses,  ceases  to  be 
active,  or  to  secrete,  we  often  find  that 
the  breasts  have  an  action  excited  in  them, 
becoming  slowly  inflamed,  aud  assuming 
a  cancerous  disposition.  The  uterus  and 
breasts  seem  to  be  a  set  of  glands  balancing 
each  other  in  the  system,  one  only  being 
naturally  active,  or  secreting  properiy,  at  a 
time;  and  accordingly  we  seldom,  if  ever, 
find  that  when  the  uterus  yields  the  mem- 
strual  discharge,  the  milk  is  secreted  in 
perfection,  during  the  continuance  of  this 
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discharge,  nor  do  we  ever  find  them  both  in- 
flamed at  the  same  time. 

The  uterus  has  not  only  this  connexion 
with  the  breasts,  but  has  also  a  very  par- 
ticular sympathy  with  the  stomach,  which 
again  sympathizes  with  the  brain  ;  and  thus 
we  see  how  a  disorder  of  the  uterus  may 
induce  an  extensive  series  of  affections,  each 
dependent  on  the  other. 

The  organs  of  generation  in  the  male 
form  likewise  a  little  system,  in  which  all 
the  parts  exhibit  this  sympathy  with  each 
other.  They  likewise  give  us  a  very  good 
instance  of  the  association  of  action,  or  sym- 
pathy in  the  common  acceptation  of  that 
word. 

Sympathy  is  divided  into,  first,  the  sym- 
pathy of  equilibrium,  in  which  one  part  is 
weakened  by  the  increased  action  of  an- 
other ;  and,  secondly,  the  sympathy  of  as- 
sociation, in  which  two  parts  act  together  at 
the  same  time. 

The  sympathy  of  association  is  produced 
suddenly,  and  for  a  short  time.  The  sym- 
pathy of  equilibrium  is  produced  more  slow- 
ly, and  continues  to  operate  for  a  much 
longer  time. 

It  is  curious  enough  that  most,  or  at  least 
many,  of  those  organs,  which  seem  to  be 
connected  by  the  sympathy  of  equilibrium, 
exhibit  likewise  more  or  less  of  the  sym- 
pathy of  association,  when  under  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  this  can  take  place. 

The  sympathy  of  equilibrium  is  seen  in 
the  effects  of  inflammation  of  the  end  of 
the  urethra  on  the  testicle  ;  which  often 
diminishes  its  action,  and  produces  a  very 
disagreeable  sensation  of  dulness,  or  if 
this  inflammation  be  suddenly  diminished, 
the  action,  of  the  testicle  is  as  suddenly 
increased,  and  swelling  takes  place.  The 
same  is  seen  in  the  connexion  of  the  ure- 
thra with  the  bladder  and  prostate  gland, 
as  is  mentioned  in  all  the  dissertations  on 
gonorrhoea.  These  parts  likewise  affect 
the  stomach  greatly,  increased*  action  in 
them  weakening  that  organ  much.  This 
is  seen  in  the  effects  of  swelled  testicle, 
or  excessive  venery,  or  inflamed  bladder, 
and  in  a  stone  ;  all  which  weaken  the 
stomach,  and  produce  dyspepsia.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  kidney  ;  vo- 
miting and  flatulence  being  produced  by 
nephritis. 

The  sympathy  of  association,  or  an  in- 
stance of  sympathy  in  the  common  accep- 
tation of  the  word,  is  likewise  seen  in  the 
connexion  betwixt  the  glans  and  testicles 
in  coition  ;  but  for  this  purpose,  the  ac- 
tion in  the  glans  must  be  sudden  and  of 
short  duration  ;  for,  if  continued  long, 
weakness  of  the  testicles,  or  diminished 
action,  is  induced.  In  those  parts  which 
exhibit  this  natural  association  of  action, 
if  the  action  of  one  part  be  suddenly  and 
for  a  short  time  increased,  the  action  of 
the  sympathizing  part  will  likewise  be  in- 
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creased  ;  as  we  see  in  the  instance  aireaus 
given  of  coition,  and  likewise  in  paroxysm" 
of  the  stone,  in  which  the  glans  penis,  after 
making  water,  becomes  very  painful. 

But  if  the  action  be  more  slowly  induced, 
and  continued  for  a  long  time,  then  this 
association  is  set  aside,  by  the  stronger  and 
more  general  principle  of  the  equilibrium 
of  action,  and  the  sympathizing  part  is 
weakened.  Hence  violent  inflammation  of 
the  end  of  the  urethra  produces  a  weakness 
and  irritability  of  the  bladder,  dulness  of 
the  testicle,  &.c. 

There  is  also  an  evident  sympathy  of 
equilibrium  betwixt  the  stomach  and  lower 
tract  of  intestines  ;  which  two  portions 
may  be  said  in  general  to  balance  each 
other  in  the  abdomen.  When  the  action 
of  the  intestines  is  increased  in  diarrhoea, 
the  stomach  is  often  weakened,  and  the  pa- 
tient tormented  with  nausea.  This  will  be 
cured,  not  so  easily  by  medicines  taken  into 
the  stomach,  as  by  anodyne  clysters,  which 
will  abate  the  action  of  the  intestines. 
When  the  intestines  are  inflamed,  as  in 
strangulated  hernia,  vomiting  is  a  never, 
failing  attendant. 

When  again  the  stomach  is  inflamed,  the 
intestines  are  affected,  and  obstinate  cos- 
tiveness  takes  place ;  even  in  hysterical 
affections  of  the  stomach,  the  intestines 
are  often  deranged.  Injections  of  cold 
water  frequently  relieve  these  affections  of 
the  stomach,  by  their  action  on  the  intes- 
tines. 

The  liver  and  stomach  are  also  connected 
with  one  another.  When  the  liver  is  in- 
flamed, or  has  its  action  increased,  the 
stomach  is  weakened,  and  dyspeptic  symp- 
toms take  place.  When  the  stomach  is 
weakened,  as,  for  instance,  by  intoxication, 
then  the  action  of  the  liver  is  increased, 
and  a  greater  quantity  than  usual  of  bile 
is  secreted.  The  same  takes  place  in  warm 
climates,  where  the  stomach  is  much  debi- 
litated. 

If  the  liver  has  its  action  thu9  frequently 
increased,  it  assumes  a  species  of  inflam- 
mation, or  becomes,  as  it  is  called,  scir- 
rhous- This  is  exemplified  in  the  habitual 
dram-drinkers,  and  in  those  who  stay  long 
in  warm  countries,  and  use  freedoms  with 
the  stomach.  The  liver  likewise  sympa- 
thizes with  the  brain  ;  for  when  this  organ 
is  injured,  and  its  action  much  impaired, 
as  in  compression,  inflammation,  and  sup- 
puration have  been  often  known  to  take 
place  in  the  liver. 

Besides  the  connexion  of  the  stomach 
with  the  liver,  it  is  also  very  intimately  de- 
pendent on  the  brain,  being  weakened 
when  the  action  of  the  brain  is  increased  ; 
as  we  see  in  an  inflammation  of  that  organ. 
The  brain  again  is  affected  with  pain  when 
the  stomach  is  weakened  by  intoxication, 
or  other  causes;  and  this  pain  will  be  often 
relieved  by  slowly  renewing  the  action  ef 
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itie  stomach,  by  such  stimuli  as  are  natu- 
ral to  it,  such  as  small  quantities  of  soup, 
frequently  repeated.  A  slight  increase  of 
action  in  the  stomach,  at  least  if  not  of  a 
morbid  kind,  affects  the  brain  so  as  to  pro- 
duce sleep,  diminishing  its  action.  This 
we  see  in  the  effects  of  a  full  meal,  and 
even  of  a  draught  of  warm  water.  The 
stomach  likewise  sympathizes  with  the 
throat,  squeamishness  and  anorexia  being 
often  produced  by  inflammation  of  the 
tonsils.  This  inflammation  is  frequently 
abated  by  restoring  or  increasing  the  action 
of  the  stomach.  Hence  the  throat,  in 
slight  inflammation,  is  frequently  easier 
after  dinner;  hence,  likewise,  the  effects  of 
emetics  in  cynanche. 

The  extremities  of  bones  and  muscles  also 
sympathize  in  the  same  manner.  When 
one  end  of  a  bone  is  inflamed,  the  action  of 
the  other  is  lessened,  and  pain  is  produced; 
for  a  painful  sensation  mayresult  both  from 
increased  and  diminished  action.  When 
the  tendon  of  a  muscle  is  inflamed,  the 
body  of  that  muscle  often  is  pained,  and 
vice  vena. 

Lastly,  the  external  skin  sympathizes 
with  the  parts  below  it.  If  it  be  inflamed, 
as  in  erysipelas,  the  parts  immediately  be- 
neath are  weakened,  or  have  their  natural 
action  diminished.  If  this  inflammation 
affect  the  face,  or  scalp,  then  the  brain  is 
injured  ;  and  headach,  stupor,  or  delirium, 
supervene.  If  it  attack  the  skin  of  the  ab- 
domen, then  the  abdominal  viscera  are 
affected,  and  we  have  vomiting  and  purging, 
or  obstinate  costiveness,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. This  is  illustrated  by  the  dis- 
ease of  children,  which  is  called  by  the  wo- 
men the  bowel-hive,  in  which  the  skin  is 
inflamed,  as  they  suppose,  from  some  mor- 
bid matter  within. 

If  the  internal  parts  be  inflamed,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  surface  is  diminished,  and,  by 
increasing  this  action,  we  can  lessen  or  re- 
move the  disease  below  ;  as  we  see  daily 
proved  by  the  good  effects  of  blisters.  When 
the  stomach,  intestines,  or  kidney,  have 
been  very  irritable,  a  sinapism  has  been 
known  to  act  like  a  charm  ;  and,  in  the 
deep-seated  inflammations  of  the  breast, 
bowels,  or  joints, no  betterremedy  isknown, 
after  the  use  of  the  lancet,  than  blisters. 

The  utility  of  issues  in  diseases  of  the 
lungs,  the  liver,  and  the  joints,  is  to  be  ex- 
plained on  the  same  principle.  In  these 
cases  we  find  that  issues  do  little  good  un- 
less they  be  somewhat  painful,  or  be  in  the 
state  of  healthy  ulcers.  An  indolent  flabby 
sore,  however  large  the  discharge,  (which 
is  always  thin,  and  accompanied  with  little 
action,)  does  no  good,  but  only  adds  to  the 
misery  of  the  patient.  We  may,  however, 
err  on  the  other  hand  by  making  the  issues 
too  painful,  or  by  keeping  them  active  too 
Jong,  for,  after  they  have  removed  the  in- 
flammatory disease   below,  they  will  still 


operate  on  these  parts,lesseningtheir  action, 
and  preventing  the  healingprocess  from  go- 
ing on  properly.  This  is  seen  in  cases  of 
curvature  of  the  spine,  where  at  first  the 
inflammation  of  the  vertebra  is  diminished 
by  the  issues;  but  if  they  be  kept  long  open 
after  ihis  is  removed,  they  do  harm.  We 
often  see  the  patient  recover  rapidly  after 
his  surgeon  has  healed  the  issue  in  despair, 
judging  that  it  could  do  no  farthi-r  service, 
but  only  increase  the  weakness  of  his 
patient. 

It  is  a  well-established  fact,  that  when 
any  particular  action  disappears  suddenly 
from  a  part,  it  will  often  speedily  affect  that 
organ  which  sympathizes  most  with  the  part 
that  was  originally  diseased.  This  is  best 
seen  in  the  inflammatory  action,  which,  as 
practical  writers  have  well  observed,  oc- 
casionally disappears  quickly  from  the  part 
first  affected,  and  then  shows  itself  in  some 
other. 

From  the  united  testimony  of  all  these 
facts,  Mr  Burns,  of  Glasgow,  maintains 
the  doctrine  just  delivered,  and  proposes  to 
introduce  it  into  pathological  reasonings. 
In  the  whole  of  the  animal  economy,  we 
discovermarksof  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator, 
but  perhaps  in  no  part  of  it  more  than  in 
this,  of  the  existence  of  the  sympathy  of 
equilibrium,  for  if  a  large  part  of  the  system 
were  to  have  its  action  much  increased,  and 
all  the  other  parts  to  continue  acting  in  the 
same  proportionate  degree  as  formerly,  the 
whole  must  be  soon  exhausted  ;  (for  in- 
creased action  would  require  for  its  support 
an  increased  quantity  of  energy.) 

But  upon  this  principle,  when  action  is 
much  increased  in  one  part,  it  is  to  a  certain 
degree  diminished  in  some  other,the  general 
sum  or  degree  of  action  in  the  body  is  thus 
less  than  it  otherwise  would  be,  and  conse- 
quently the  system  suffers  less. 

SYMPHYSIS.  (From  <ni,  together, 
and  <j>(w,  to  grow.)  Mediate  connexion, 
A  genus  of  the  connexion  of  bones,  in. 
which  they  are  united  by  means  of  an  inter- 
vening body.  It  comprehends  four  species 
viz.  synchondrosis,  syssarcosis,  syneuroses 
and  syndesmosis. 

SYMPHYTUM.  (From  n^vu,  to 
unite;  so  called  because  it  is  supposed  to 
unite  and  close  the  lips  of  wounds  together.) 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Pentandria,  Order, 
Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  com- 
frey.     See  Symphytum  officinale. 

Symphytum  maculo'sum.  See  Pulmo- 
naria  officinalis. 

Sy'mphytcm  mi'nus.     See  Prunella. 

Sy'mphytum  officinale.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  comfrey.  Consolida  major. 
This  plant,  Symphytum':— foliis-ovalis  Ian- 
ceolatis  decurrentibus,  is  administered  where 
the  althaea  cannot  be  obtained,  its  roots 
abounding  with  a  viscid    glutinous    juioe* 
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whose  virtues  are  similar  (o  those  of  the 
althtea. 

Syna'nche.     See  Cynanche. 

Syna'nchica.  (From  truvnyyti,  the  quin- 
sey  ;  so  called  from  its  uses  in  tliat  disease.) 
Quinsey-wort. 

SYNARTHROSIS.  (From  s-w  together, 
and  ttpBptv,  a  joint.)  Immoveable  connex- 
tion.  A  genus  of  connexion  of  bones,  in 
which  they  are  united  together  by  an  im- 
moveable union.  It  has  three  species,  viz. 
suture,  harmony,  and  gomphosis. 

Synastomo'sis.  This  is  used  in  the  same 
sense  as  Anastomosis. 

SYNCHONDUO'SIS.  (From  vw  with, 
and  ymh^>  a  cartilage.)  A  species  of 
symphysis,  in  which  one  bone  is  united 
with  another  by  means  of  an  intervening 
cartilage,  as  the  vertebra?  and  the  bones  of 
the  pubes. 

Synchondroto'mia.  (From  ow^owfyow, 
the  symphysis  of  the  pubes,  and  <n,uvce,  to 
cut.)  The  operation  of  dividing  the  sym- 
physis of  the  pubes. 

SY'NCHYSIS.  (From  cruyxyu,  to  con- 
found.) A  solution  of  the  vitreous  humour 
into  a  fine  attenuated  aqueous  fluid.  In 
Cullen's  Nosology  it  is  a  variety  of  his  spe- 
cies caligo  pupilUc. 

Synci'pitis  o'ssa.     See   Parietal  bones. 

SY'NCIPUT.  The  forepart  of  the  cra- 
nium. 

SY'NCOPE.  (From  truv,  with,  and 
mfl»,  to  cut,  or  strike  down.)  Animl  de- 
liquium.  Leipolhymia.  Fainting  or  swoon- 
ing. A  genus  of  disease  in  the  Class,  JS'eu- 
toks,  and  Order,  Adynamia,  of  Cullen,  in 
which  the  respiration  and  action  of  the  heart 
either  cease,  or  become  much  weaker  than 
usual,  with  paleness  and  coldness,  arising 
from  diminished  energy  of  the  brain,  or 
from  organic  affections  of  the  heart.  Spe- 
cies: 1.  Syncope  cordiaca,  the  cardiac  syn- 
cope, arising  without  a  visible  cause,  and 
with  violent  palpitation  of  the  heart,  during 
the  intervals,  and  depending  generally  on 
some  organic  affection  of  the  heart  or  neigh- 
bouring vessels. 

2.  Syncope  occasionalis,  the  exciting  cause 
being  manifest 

The  disease  is  sometimes  preceded  by 
anxiety  about  the  praecordia,  a  sense  of  ful- 
ness ascendingfrom  the  stomach  towards  the 
head,  vertigo,  or  confusion  of  ideas. dimness 
of  sio-ht,  and  coldness  of  the  extremities. 
The  attacks  are  frequently  attended  with,  or 
end  in  vomiting,  and  sometimes  in  epileptic 
or  other  convulsions.  The  causes  are  sud- 
den and  violent  emotions  of  the  mind,  pun- 
gent or  disagreeable  odours,derangement  of 
the  prima;  viffi,  debility  from  preceding  dis- 
orders, loss  of  blood  spontaneous  or  artifi- 
cial, the  operation  of  paracentesis,  Sic.  Du- 
ring the  paroxysm  the  nostrils  are  to  be 
siiiculated  with  some  of  the  preparations  of 
ammonia,  or  these  may  be  exhibited  iuter- 
nallv,  if  the  patient  is  capable  of  swallow- 


ing ;  but  when  the  disease  has  originated 
from  large  loss  of  blood,  such  stimulants 
must  be  used  cautiously.  When  it  is  con- 
nected with  adisordered  state  of  the  stomach, 
if  an  emetic  can  be  given,  or  vomiting  ex- 
cited by  irritating  the  fauces,it  will  probably 
afford  relief.  Sometimes  sprinkling  the  face 
with  cold  water,  will  recover  the  patient. 
And  when  there  is  reason  for  supposing  an 
accumulation  about  the  heart,  the  disease 
not  having  arisen  from  debilitating  causes, 
a  moderate  abstraction  of  blood  may  be 
made  with  propriety.  Between  the  fits  we 
should  endeavour  to  strengthen  the  consti- 
tution, where  debility  appears  concerned  in 
producing  them,  and  the  several  exciting 
causes  must  be  carefully  guarded  against. 
When  organic  affections  of  the  heart,  and 
parts  connected  with  it,  exist,  all  that  can 
be  done  is,  to  palliate  the  attacks  of  faint- 
ing; unless  the  primary  disease  can  be  re- 
moved, which  is  extremely  rare. 

Sy'ncoi'e  angino'sa.  See  Angina  pec- 
toris. 

SYNDESWOLO'GIA.  (From  awivrpw, 
a  ligament,  and  xoytn;,  a  discourse.)  The 
doctrine  of  the  ligaments. 

Syndf.smo-pharynge'us.  See  Constrictor 
pharyngis  medius. 

SYNDESMOSIS.  (From  a-uvttj/xt:,  a 
ligament.)  That  species  of  symphysis  or 
mediate  connexion  of  bones  in  which  they 
are  united  by  ligament,  as  the  radius  with 
the  ulna. 

Synde'smus.  (From  <ruv£tce,  to  bind  to- 
gether.)    A  ligament. 

SYNE'CHIA.  2vvt%i*.  A  concretion 
of  the  iris  with  the  cornea,  or  with  the  cap- 
sule of  the  crystalline  lens.  The  proximate 
cause  is  adhesion  of  these  parts,  the  conse- 
quence of  inflammation.  The  remote  causes 
are,  a  collapse  of  the  cornea,  a  prolapse  of 
the  iris,  a  swelling  or  tumefied  cataract,  hy- 
popium,  or  original  formation.  The  species 
of  this  disorder  are  : 

1.  Synechia  anterior  totalis,  or  a  concre- 
tion of  their\s  with  the  cornea-  Thisspecies 
is  known  by  inspecting  the  parts.  The  pupil 
in  this  species  is  dilated  or  coarctated,  or  it 
is  found  concreted  ;  from  whence  various 
lesions  of  vision. 

2.  Synechia  anterior  partialis,  when  only 
some  part  of  the  iris  is  accreted.  This  con- 
cretion is  observed  in  one  or  many  places ; 
from  hence  the  pupil  is  variously  disfigured, 
and  an  inordinate  motion  of  the  pupil  \s 
perceived. 

3.  Synechia  anterior  composila,  when  not 
only  the  whole  iris,  but  also  a  prolapse  of 
the  crystalline  lens,  unites  with  the  cornea. 

4.  Synechia  posterior  totalis,  or  a  con- 
cretion of  the  whole  uvea,  with  the  ciliary 
processes  and  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline 
lens. 

5.  Synechia  posterior  partialis,  when  only 
some  part  of  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline 
lens  is  concreted  with  the  uvea  and  oorne^ 
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This  accretion  is  simplex,  duplex,  triplex, 
or  in  many  places. 

6.  Synchtcia  complicata,  with  an  amauro- 
sis, cataract,  mydriasis,  myosis,  or  syni- 
zesis. 

SYNEURO'SIS.  (From  vov,  with,  and 
tivpit,  a  nerve,  because  the  ancients  in- 
cluded membranes,  ligaments,  and  tendons, 
tinder  the  head  of  nerves.)  A  species  of 
symphysis,  in  which  one  bone  is  united  to 
another  by  means  of  an  intervening  mem- 
hrane. 

SYMZE'SIS.  Considenlia.  A  perfect 
concretion  and  coarctation  of  the  pupil.  It 
is  known  by  the  absence  of  the  pupil,  and  a 
total  loss  of  vision.     The  species  are  : 

1.  Synizesis  nnliva,  with  which  infants 
are  sometimes  born.  In  this  case,  by  an 
error  of  the  first  conformation  of  the  pupil, 
there  is  no  perforation;  it  is  very  rarely 
found. 

2.  Synizesis  accidentalis,  a  concretion  of 
the  pupil,  from  an  inflammation  or  exulce- 
ration  of  the  uvea  or  iris,  or  from  a  defect 
of  the  aqueous  or  vitreous  humour. 

3.  Synizesis,  from  a  secession  of  the  iris 
or  cornea.  From  whatever  cause  it  may 
happen,the  effect  iscertain,forthe  pupil  con- 
tracts its  diameter;  the  longitudinal  fibres, 
separated  from  the  circle  of  the  cornea,  can- 
not resist  the  orbicular  fibres  :  from  hence 
the  pupil  is  wholly  or  partially  contracted. 

4.  Synizesis  complicata,  or  that  which  is 
complicated  with  amaurosis,  synechia,  or 
other  ocular  disease.  The  amaurosis,  or 
gutta  serena,  is  known  by  the  total  absence 
of  light  to  the  retina;  we  can  distinguish 
this  not  only  by  the  pupil  being  closed,  but 
likewise  the  eyelids,  for  whether  the  eye- 
lids be  open  or  shut,  all  is  darkness  to  the 
patient.  The  other  complicated  cases  are 
known  by  viewing  the  eye,  and  considering 
the  parts  anatomically. 

5.  Synizesis  spuria,  is  a  closing  of  the 
pupil  by  mucus,  pus,  or  grumous  blood. 

SY'iNOCHA.  (From  o-uvt%a>,  to  continue.) 
Inflammatory  fever.  A  species  of  conti- 
nued fever;  characterized  by  increased 
heat ;  pulse  frequent,  strong,  hard  ;  urine 
light-coloured  ;  senses  not  impaired.  This 
fever  is  so  named  from  its  being  attended 
with  symptoms  denoting  general  inflamma- 
tion in  the  system,  by  which  we  shall  al- 
ways be  able  readily  to  distinguish  it  from 
either  the  nervous  or  putrid,  "it  makes  its 
attack  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but  is  most 
prevalent  in  the  spring  ;  and  it  seizes  per- 
sons of  all  ages  and  habits,  but  more  parti- 
cularly those  in  the  vigour  of  life,  with 
strong  elastic  fibres,  and  of  a  plethoric  con- 
stitution. It  is  a  species  of  fever  almost  pe- 
culiar to  cold  and  temperate  climates,  being 
rarely,  if  ever  met  with  in  very  warm  ones, 
except  among  Europeans  lately  arrived  ; 
and  even  then,  the  inflammatory  stage  is  of 
very  short  duration,  as  it  very  soon  assumes 
either  the  nervous  or  putrid  type 


The  exciting  "causes  are  sudden  transi- 
tions from  heat  to  cold,  swallowing  cold 
liquors  when  the  body  is  much  heated  by 
exercise,  too  free  use  of  vinous  and  spiritu- 
ous liquors,  great  intemperance,  violent 
passions  of  the  mind,  the  sudden  suppres- 
sion of  habitual  evacuations,  and  the  sudden 
repulsion  of  eruptions.  It  may  be  doubted 
if  this  fever  ever  originates  from  personal 
infection  ;  but  it  is  possible  for  it  to  appear 
as  an  epidemic  among  such  as  are  of  a  ro- 
bust habit,  from  a  peculiar  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere. It  comes  on  with  a  sense  of 
lassitude  and  inactivity,  succeeded  by  verti- 
go, rigors,  and  pains  over  the  whole  body, 
but  more  particularly  in  the  head  and  back; 
which  symptoms  are  shortly  followed  by 
redness  of  the  face  and  eyes,  great  restless- 
ness, intense  heat,  and  unquenchable  thirst, 
oppression  of  breathing,  and  nausea.  The. 
skin  is  dry  and  parched  ;  the  tongue  is  of  a 
scailet  colour  at  the  sides,  and  furred  with 
white  in  the  centre  ;  the  urine  is  red  and 
scanty  ;  the  body  is  costive  ;  and  there  is  a 
quickness,  with  a  fulness  and  hardness  in 
the  pulse,  not  much  affected  by  any  pres- 
sure made  on  the  artery.  If  the  febrile 
symptoms  run  very  high,  and  proper  means 
are  not  used  at  an  early  period,  stupor  and 
delirium  come  on,  the  imagination  becomes- 
much  disturbed  and  hurried,  and  the  patient 
raves  violently.  The  disease  usually  goes 
through  its  course  in  about  fourteen  days, 
and  terminates  in  a  crisis,  either  by  dia- 
phoresis, diarrhoea,  haemorrhage  from  the 
nose,  or  the  deposite  of  a  copious  sediment 
in  the  urine  ;  which  crisis  is  usually  prece- 
ded by  some  variation  in  the  pulse. 

Our  judgment  as  to  the  termination  of  the 
disease  must  be  formed  from  the  violence 
of  the  attack,  and  the  nature  of  the  symp- 
toms. If  the  fever  runs  high,  or  continues 
many  days,  with  stupor  and  delirium,  the 
event  may  be  doubtful ;  but  if  to  these  are 
added,  picking  at  the  bed-clothes,  starlings 
of  the  tendons,  involuntary  discharges  by 
stool  and  urine,  and  hiccups,  it  will  then 
certainly  be  fatal.  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
febrile  heat  abates,  the  other  symptoms  mo- 
derate, and  there  is  a  tendency  to  a  crisis, 
we  may  then  expect  a  recovery.  In  a  few 
instances  this  fever  has  been  known  to  ter- 
minate in  mania. 

On  opening  those  who  die  of  an  inflam- 
matory fever,  an  effusion  is  often  perceived 
within  the  cranium,  and  now  and  then,  to- 
pical affections  of  some  of  the  viscera  are 
to  be  observed. 

The  chief  indication  in  synocha  is  to  les- 
sen the  excessive  vascular  actions  by  evacu- 
ations, and  the  antiphlogistic  regimen.  Of 
the  former,  by  far  the  most  important,  is 
blood-letting,  which  should  be  freely  prac- 
tised in  this  disease,  making  a  large  orifice 
into  the  vein, and  taking  from  ten  to  twenty- 
four  ounces  of  blood,  according  to  the  vio- 
lence of  the  symptoms,  and  the  strength  of 
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the  patient.  The  disorder  may  sometimes 
"be  cut  short  at  once  by  this  active  treatment 
In  the  beginning;  but  if  it  should  continue 
urgent,  and  the  strength  of  the  pulse  keep 
up,  the  repetition  of  it  within  more  mode- 
rate limits  will  be  from  time  to  time  advisa- 
ble. Purging  is  next  in  efficacy,  especially 
with  those  articles  which  produce  copious 
serous  discharges,  and  thoroughly  clear  out 
the  intestines,  as  the  saline  cathartics,  with 
infusion  of  senna,  jalap  with  superlartrate 
of  potash,  &c.  Asthe  disease  advances, how- 
ever, we  must  act  less  on  this  part,  and  at- 
tempt to  promote  the  other  discharges,  par- 
ticularly that  by  the  skin  :  for  which  pur- 
pose calomel,  antimonials,  and  the  saline 
diaphoretics  are  to  be  exhibited.  The  anti- 
phlogistic regimen  consists  in  obviating  sti- 
muli of  every  kind,  so  far  as  ihis  can  be 
done  safely  ;  impressions  on  the  senses,  par- 
ticularly the  sight  and  hearing,  bodily  and 
mental  exertion,  &c.  must  be  guarded 
against  as  much  as  possible.  The  diet 
should  be  of  the  most  sparing  kind,  barley- 
water,  or  other  mild  liquid,  with  some  acid, 
perhaps,  added,  or  a  little  nitrate  of  potash 
dissolved  in  it,  taken  in  small  quantities 
from  time  to  time,  chiefly  to  quench  the 
thirst,  and  cool  the  body,  will  be  the  most 

Jiroper,  strictly  interdicting  animal  food, 
ermeuted  liquors,  and  the  like.  The  sti- 
mulus of  heat  mustbe  especially  obviated  by 
light  clothing,  or  even  exposing  the  body  to 
the  air,  ventilating  the  apartment,  sprink- 
ling the  floor  with  vinegar  and  water,  &.c. 
When  the  head  is  much  affected,  besides  the 
general  treatment,  it  will  be  proper  to  take 
blood  locally,  have  the  head  shaved  and 
cooled  by  some  evaporating  lotion,  apply  a 
blister  to  the  neck,  and,  perhaps,  stimulate 
the  lower  extremities.  In  like  manner  any 
other  organ  being  particularly  pressed  upon, 
may  require  additional  means,  which  will 
be  sufficiently  understood  by  adverting  to 
the  several  phlegmasia;. 

SYANOCHUS.  (From  a-y^a,  to  conti- 
nue.) A  mixed  fever.  A  species  of  conti- 
nued fever,  commencing  with  symptoms  of 
synocha,  and  terminating  in  typhus ;  so  that 
synocha  and  typhus  blended  together  in  a 
slight  degree,  seem  to  constitute  this  species 
of  fever,  the  former  being  apt  to  preponde- 
rate at  its  commencement,  and  the  latter 
towards  its  termination. 

Every  thing  which  has  a  tendency  to 
enervate  the  body,  may  be  looked  upon  as 
a  remote  cause  of  this  fever  ;  and  accord- 
ingly we  find  it  often  arising  from  great  bo- 
dily fatigue,  too  great  an  indulgence  in  sen- 
sual pleasures,  violent  exertion,  intempe- 
rance in  drinking,  and  errors  in  diet,  and 
now  and  then  likewise  to  the  suppression  of 
some  long-accustomed  discharge.  Certain 
passions  of  the  mind  (such  as  grief,  fear,  an- 
xiety, and  joy,)  have  been  enumerated' 
among  the  causes  of  fever,  and  in  a  few 
instances  it  is  probable  they  may  have  given 


rise  to  it:  but  the  concurrence  of  some  other 
powers  seems  generally  necessary  to  pro- 
duce this  effect.  The  most  usual  and  uni- 
versal cause  of  this  fever  is  the  application 
of  cold  to  the  body  ;  and  its  morbid  effects 
seem  to  depend  partly  upon  certain  cir- 
cumstances of  the  cold  itself,  and  partly  up- 
on certain  circumstances  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  applied. 

The  circumstances  which  seem  to  give 
the  application  of  cold  due  effect,  are  its  de- 
gree of  intensity,  the  length  of  time  which 
it  is  applied  ;  its  being  applied  generally, or 
only  in  a  current  of  air,  its  having  a  degree 
of  moisture  accompanying  it.  and  its  being 
a  considerable  or  sudden  change  from  heat 
to  cold.  The  circumstances  of  persons  ren- 
dering them  more  liable  to  be  affected  by 
cold,  seem  to  be  debility,  induced  either  by 
great  fatigue,  or  violent  exertions,  by  long 
fasting,  by  the  want  of  naiural  rest,  by  se- 
vere evacuations,  by  preceding  disease,  by 
errors  in  diet,  by  intemperance  in  drinking, 
by  great  sensuality,  by  too  close  an  applica- 
tion to  study,  or  giving  way  to  grief,  fear,  or 
great  anxiety,  by  depriving  the  body  of  a 
part  of  its  accustomed  clothing,  by  expo- 
sing any  one  particular  part  of  it,  whilst 
the  rest  is  kept  of  its  usual  warmth,  or  by 
exposing  it  generally  or  suddenly  to  cold 
when  heated  much  beyond  its  usual  tempe- 
rature ;  these  we  may,  therefore,  look  upon 
as  so  many  causes  giving  an  effect  to  cold 
which  it  otherwise  might  not  have  produced. 
Another  frequent  cause  of  fever  seems  to  be 
breathing  air  contaminated  by  the  vapours 
arising  either  directly  or  originally  from  the 
body  of  the  person  labouring  under  the  dis- 
ease. A  peculiar  matter  is  supposed  to  ge- 
nerate in  the  body  of  a  person  affected  with 
fever,  and  this  floating  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  being  applied  to  one  in  health,  will  no 
doubt  often  cause  fever  to  take  place  in  him, 
which  has  induced  many  to  suppose  that 
this  infectious  matter  is  produced  in  all  fe- 
vers whatever,  and  that  they  are  all,  more 
or  less,  contagious. 

The  effluvia  arising  from  the  human  body, 
if  long  confined  to  one  place  without  being 
diffused  in  the  atmosphere,  will,  it  is  well 
known,  acquire  a  singular  virulence,  and 
will,  it  applied  to  the  bodies  of  men,  become 
the  cause  of  fever.  Exhalations  arising  from 
animal  or  vegetable  substances  in  a  state  of 
putrefaction,  have  been  looked  upon  as  an- 
other general  cause  of  fever :  marshy  or 
moist  grounds,  acted  upon  by  heat  for  any 
length  of  time,  usually  send  forth  exhala- 
tions which  prove  a  never-failing  source  of 
fever,  but  more  particularly  warm  climate*. 
Various  hypotheses  have  been  maintained, 
with  respect  to  the  proximate  cause  of  fe- 
ver ;  some  supposing  it  to  be  a  lenlor  or 
viscidity  prevailing  in  the  mass  of  blood, 
and  stagnating  in  the  extreme  vessels ; 
others,  that  it  is  a  novious  matter  introduced 
into  or  generated  in  the  body,  and  that  tbe 
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increased  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries  is  with  a  gentie  moisture,  and  feeling  soft  to 
an  effort  of  nature  to  expel  the  morbific  mat-  the  touch  ;  the  secretory  organs  performing 
ter;  others,  that  it  consisted  in  an  increased  their  several  offices ;  and  the  urine  deposit- 
secretion  of  bile  ;  and  others  again,  that  it  ug  flaky  crystals  of  a  dirty  red  colour,  and 
is  to  be  attributed  to  a  spasmodic  constric-  becoming  turbid  on  being  allowed  to  stand 
lion  of  the  extreme  vessels  on  the  surface  of  anytime. 
the  body;    which    last    was   the  doctrine  Many  physicians  have  been  of  opinion. 


taught  by  the  late  Dr   Cullen. 

An  attack  of  this  fever  is  generally  mark- 
ed by  the  patient's  being  seized  with  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  languor  or  sense  of  de- 
bility, together  with  a  sluggishness  in  mo- 
tion, and  frequent  yawning  and  stretching  ; 
the  face  and  extremities  at  the  same  time 
become  pale,  and  the  skin  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  body  appears  constricted;  he 
then  perceives  a  sensation  of  cold  in  his 
back,  passing  from  thence  over  his  whole 
frame,  and  this  sense  of  cold  continuing  to 


that  there  is  something  in  the  nature  ot  all 
acute  diseases,  except  those  of  a  putrid  kind, 
which  usually  determines  them  to  be  of  a 
certain  duration,  and,  therefore,  that  these 
terminations,  when  salutary,  happen  at  cer- 
tain periods  of  the  disease  rather  than  at 
others,  unless  disturbed  in  their  progress  by 
an  improper  mode  of  treatment,  or  the  ari- 
sing of  some  accidental  circumstance.  These 
periods  are  known  by  the  appellation  of  cri- 
tical days;  and  from  the  time  of  Hippo- 
cratesdownto  the  present,  have  been  pretty 


increase;  tremors  in  the  limbs,  and  rigours    generally  admitted.      The   truth    of  them, 


of  the  body  succeed 

With  these  there  is  a  loss  of  appetite, 
want  of  taste  in  the  mouth,  slight  pains  in 
the  head,  back,  and  loins,  small  and  frequent 
respirations.  The  sense  of  cold  and  its  ef- 
fects after  a  little  time  become  less  violent, 
and  are  alternated  with   flushings,  and  at 


Dr.  Thomas  thinks,  can  hardly  be  disputed, 
however  they  maybe  interrupted  by  various 
causes.  A  great  number  of  phenomena 
show  us,  that  both  in  the  sound  state  and  the 
diseased,  nature  has  a  tendency  to  observe 
certain  periods;  for  instance,the  vicissitudes 
of  sleeping  and  watching  occurring  with 


last,  going  off altoeether,they  are  succeeded    such  regularity  to  every  one  ;  the  accurate 
by  great  heat  diffused  generally  over  the     periods  that  the  menstrul  flux  observes,  and 


whole  body;  the  face  looks  flushed,  the  skin 
is  dry,  as  likewise  the  tongue  ;  universal 
restlessness  prevails,  with  a  violent  pain  in 
the  head,  oppression  at  the  chest,  sickness 
at  the  stomach,  and  an  inclination  to  vomit. 
There  is  likewise  a  great  thirst  and  costive- 
ness,  and  the  pulse  is  full  and  frequent, 
beating,  perhaps,   90    or   100  strokes   in  a 


the  exact  time  of  pregnancy  in  allviviparou* 
animals,  and  many  other  such  instances  that 
might  be  adduced,  all  prove  this  law. 

With  respect  to  diseases,  every  one  must 
have  observed  the  definite  periods  which 
take  place  in  regular  intermittents,  as  well 
those  universal  as  topical ;  in  the  course  of 
true  inflammation,  which  at  the  fourth,  or 


minute.  When  the  symptoms  run  very  high,  at  the  farthest  the  seventh  day,  is  resolved, 

and  there  is  a  considerable  determination  or  after  this  period  changes  into  either  ab- 

of  blood  to  the  head,  a  delirium  will  arise,  scess,   gangrene,  or  scirrhus  ;  in  exanthe- 

In  this  fever,  as  well  as  most  others,  there  matous  eruptions,  which,  if  they  are  favou- 

is  generally  an  increase  of  symptoms  to-  rable  and  regular,  appear  on  a  certain  and 

wards  evening.  definite   day;  for  example,  the    smallpox 

If  the  disease  is  likely   to  prove   fatal,  about  the  fourth  day.     All  these  appear  to 

either  by  its  continuing  a  long  time,  or  by  be  founded  on  immutable  laws,  according  to 

the  severity  of  its  symptoms,  then  a  starting  which  the  motions  of  the  body  in  health  and 

of  the  tendons,  picking  at  the  bed-clothes,  in  disease  are  governed, 

involuntary  discharges  by  urine  and  stool,  The  days  on  which  it  is  supposed  the  ter- 


coldness  of  the  extremities,  and  hiccoughs, 
will  be  observed  ;  where  no  such  appear- 
ances take  place,  the  disease  will  go  through 
its  course. 

Asa  fever  once  produced  will  go  on,al- 


mination    of  continued   fevers  principally 
happens,  are  the  third,  fifth,  seventh,  ninth, 
eleventh,    fourteenth,    seventeenth,     and 
twentieth. 
A  simple  continued  fever  terminates  al- 


though its  cause  be  entirely  removed,  and  as  ways  by  a  regular  crisis  in  the  manner  be- 

the  continued  or  fresh  application  of  a  cause  fore  mentioned,  or  from  the  febrile  matter 

of  fever  neither  will  increase  that  which  is  falling  on  some  particular  parts,  it  excites 

already  produced,  nor  occasion  a  new  one,  inflammation,  abscess, «eruption,  or  destroys 

there  can  be  no  certainty  as  to  the  duration  the  patient. 

of  fever,  and  it  is  only  by  attending  to  cer-  Great  anxiety,  loss  of  strength,  intense 

tain  appearances  or  changes,  which  usually  heat,  stupor,  delirium,  irregularity  in  the 

take  place  on  the  approach  of  a  crisis,  that  pulse,  twitchings  in  the  fingers  and  hands 

we  can  form  any  opinion  or  decision.     The  picking  at  the  bed-clothes,  startings  of  the* 

symptoms  pointing  out  the  approach  of  a  tendons,hiccoughs,  involuntary  evacuations 

crisis,  are  the  pulse  becoming  soft,   mode-  by  urine,  and  stool, and  such  like  symptoms, 

rate,  and  near  its  natural  speed,  the  tongue  point  out  the  certain  approach  of  death, 

losing  its  fur  and  becoming  clean,  with  an  On  the  contrary,  when  the  senses  remain 

abatement  of  thir?t:  the  skin  being  covered  clear  and  distinct,  the  febrile  heat  abates,  the 

inp 
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skin  is  soft  and  moist,  the  pulse  becomes 
moderate  and  is  regular,  and  the  urine  de- 
posites  flaky  crystals  ,\ve  may  then  expect  a 
speedy  and  happy  termination  to  the  dis- 
ease. 

The  usual  appearances  which  are  to  be 
observed  on  dissection  of  those  who  die  of 
this  fever,  are  an  effusion  within  the  cra- 
nium and  topical  affections  perhaps  of  some 
viscera. 

This  disease  being  of  a  mixed  nature,  the 
treatment  must  be  modified  accordingly.  In 
the  beginning  the  same  plan  is  to  be  pursued, 
as  in  synocha,  except  that  we  musi  be  more 
snaring  in  the  use  of  the  lancet, in  proportion 
as  there  is  less  power  in  the  system  to  main- 
tain the  increased  action  of  the  heart  and  ar- 
teries; although  if  any  important  part  should 
be  much  affected,  we  must  act  more  vigo- 
rously to  prevent  its  disorganization,  and 
the  consequent  destruction  of  life.  When 
the  character  of  the  disease  is  changed,  the 
means  proper  will  be  such  as  are  pointed 
out  under  the  head  of  Typhus. 

SYJNO'VIA.  A  term  of  no  radical  mean- 
ing, coined  by  Paracelsus.)  Hydarthros. 
Muiilago.  An  unctuous  fluid  secreted  from 
certain  glands  in  the  joint  in  which  it  is  con- 
tained. Its  use  is  to  lubricate  the  cartilagi- 
nous surfaces  of  the  articulatory  bones,  and 
to  facilitate  their  motions. 

Synovial  glands.  GlanuLc  synovia. 
The  assemblage  of  a  fatty  fimbriated  struc- 
ture within  the  cavities  of  some  joints. 

SYNTENO'SIS.  (From  rut,  with,  and 
iivuv,  a  tendon.)  A  species  of  articulation, 
where  the  bones  are  connected  together  by 
tendons. 

Synte'xis.  (From  <ruvr>i<%m,  to  dissolve.) 
A  marasmus  or  colliquative  wasting  of  the 
body. 

SY'NTHESIS.  (From  o-uv^V.  to  com- 
pose.)    Combination.     See  Analysis. 

Syntheti'smus.  (From  avSim,  to  con- 
cur.)    A  reduction  of  a  fracture. 

Synclo'tica.  (From  o-vvouhou,  to  cica- 
trize.)    Medicines  which  heal  wounds. 

SYPHILIS.  (The  name  of  a  shepherd, 
who  fed  the  flocks  of  king  Alcithous,  who, 
proud  of  their  number  and  beauty,  insulted 
the  sun  ;  as  a  punishment  for  which,  fable 
relates,  that  this  disease  was  sent  on  earth  ; 
or  from  <r/<p\oc,  filthy.)  Lues  venerea.  Mor- 
bus Gallicus.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the 
Class,  Cachexies,  and  Order,  Impetigines, 
of  Cullen.  Towards  the  close  of  the  memo- 
rable fifteenth  century,  about  the  year  1494 
or  1495,  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  were 
greatly  alarmed  by  the'/sudden  appearance 
of  this  disease.  The  novelty  of  its  symp- 
toms, and  the  wonderful  rapidity  with 
which  it  was  propagated  throughout  every 
part  of  the  known  world,  soon  made  it  an 
important  object  of  medical  inquiry. 

In  common  language,  it  is  said  a  person 
has  syphilis  or  is  poxed  when  the  venereal 
poison  Has  Been  received  info,  or  is  diffdsed 
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through  the  system,  and  there  products  it.-' 
peculiar  effects,  as  ulcers  of  the  mouth  or 
fauces,  spots,  tetters,  and  ulcers  of  the  skin, 
paius,  swelling,  and  caries  of  the  bones,fcc. 
But  as  long  as  the  effects  of  the  poison  are 
local  and  confined  to  or  near  the  genitals, 
the  disorder  is  not  called  syphilis,  lues  vene- 
rea, nor  pox ;  but  distinguished  by  some 
particular  name,  according  to  its  different 
seat  or  appearance ;  such  as  gonorrho-u  ve- 
nerea, chancre  or  bubo. 

the  venereal  disease  is  always  produced 
by  a  poison.  Concerning  the  nature  of  this 
poison,  we  know  no  more  than  we  do  about 
that  of  the  smallpox  or  any  other  conta- 
gion: we  know  only  that  it  produces  peculiar 
effects.  The  smallest  particle,  of  this  poison 
is  sufficient  to  bring  on  the  most  violent  dis- 
order over  the  whole  body.  It  seems  to 
spread  and  diffuse  itself  by  a  kind  of  fer- 
mentation and  assimilation  of  matter  ;  and, 
like  other  contagions,  it  requires  some  lime 
after  being  applied  to  the  human  body, 
before  it  produces  that  effect.  It  is  not 
known  whether  it  has  different  degrees  of 
acrimony  or  volatility,  and  whether  it  is 
always  the  same  in  its  nature,  varying  only 
with  regard  to  the  particular  part  to  which 
it  is  applied,  or  according  to  the  different 
habitand  constitution,  or  particular  idiosyn- 
crasy of  the  person  who  receives  the  in- 
fection. We  know  thnt  mercury  possesses 
a  certain  and  specific  power  of  destroying 
the  venereal  virus  ;  but  we  are  quite  uncer- 
tain whether  it  acts  by  a  sedative  adstrin- 
gent,or  evacuant  quality;  or  if  not,  perhaps, 
rather  by  a  chemical  elective  attraction, 
whereby  both  substances  uniting  with  one 
another  are  changed  to  a  third,  which  is  do 
more  hurtful,  but  has  some  new  properties 
entirely  distinct  from  those  which  any  of 
them  had  before  they  were  united.  The 
variolous  miasma,  we  know,  produces  its 
effects  in  about  twenty  or  twenty-four  days 
after  the  infection  is  received  from  the  at- 
mosphere, and  eight  or  ten  days  if  by  inocu- 
lation, but  the  venereal  virus  seems  to  keep 
no  particular  period.  At  some  times,  and, 
perhaps,  in  particular  persons,  Or.  Swe- 
diaur  has  seen  chancres  arise  in  the  space  of 
twelve  hours,  nay,  in  a  still  shorter  time, 
indeed  he  mentions  in  a  few  minutes,  after 
an  impure  coition  ;  whereas  in  most  cases, 
they  make  their  appearance  only  in  as  many 
days.  The  generality  of  men  feel  the  first 
symptoms  of  a  clap  between  the  second 
and  fifth  days  after  an  impure  coitus; 
but  there  are  instances  where  they  do  not 
appear  till  after  as  many  weeks  or  months. 
Dr.  S.  was  consulted  by  a  young  man, 
who  was  seized  with  a  violent  discharge 
from  the  glans  along  with  a  phimosis,  but 
without  any  chancres,  four  weeks  after  coi- 
tion; and  during  all  the  interval,  he  felt  not 
the  least  symptom  of  the  disease.  Some 
veais  ago,  a  gentleman  went  out  from  Lou- 
don   in  seemingly  perfect  health,    ro  the 
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East  Indies  ;  but  on  his  arrival  in  that  hot 
climate,  after  a  voyage  of  four  months,  a 
violent  clap  broke  out  before  he  went  on 
shore,  though  he  could  have  received  no  in- 
fection during  the  voyage,  as  there  was  not 
a  woman  on  board.  There  are  instances 
which  render  it  probable  that  the  virus  may 
lie  four,  five,  or  six  weeks,  and  perhaps 
longer,  on  the  surface  of  the  genitals  before 
it  is  absorbed  ;  and  were  it  not  then  to  pro- 
duce a  chancre,  might  probably  not  he  ab- 
sorbed at  all.  We  see  daily  examples, 
where  common  women  communicate  the  in- 
fection to  different  men  in  the  space  of  seve- 
ral weeks,  while  they  themselves  have  not 
the  least  symptom  of  syphilis  local  or  uni- 
versal, the  poison  lying  all  that  time  in  the 
vagina  harmless,  and  generally  without  be- 
ing absorbed.  How  long  the  venereal  vi- 
rus may  lurk  in  the  body  itself,  after  it  has 
been  absorbed  into  the  mass  of  blood,  before 
it  produces  any  sensible  effect,  is  a  matter 
of  equal  uncertainty.  There  is  scarcely  a 
practitioner  who  has  not  observed  instances 
of  its  remaining  harmless  for  weeks  or  even 
months  in  the  body.  Dr.  Swediaur  had  a 
case,  where,  after  lying  dormant  for  half  a 
year,  it  broke  out  with  unequivocal  symp- 
toms. But  the  following  instance,  if  to  be 
depended  upon,  is  still  more  extraordinary: 

Some  years  ago,  says  the  above  writer,  I 
was  consulted  by  a  gentleman  about  a  sore 
throat,  which  I  declared  to  be  venereal.  My 
patient  was  astonished  ;  and  assured  me  that 
for  nine  years  past  he  had  not  had  the  least 
venereal  complaint,  nor  had  he  any  reason 
to  believe  he  had  since  received  any  infec- 
tion ■■,  but  that  he  had  been  in  the  East  Indies, 
where  he  was  affected  with  a  violent  clap. 
On  his  return  to  Europe,  being  to  appear- 
ance in  good  health,  he  married,  and  conti- 
nued perfectly  free  of  any  such  complaint 
ever  since.  By  a  mercurial  course,  how- 
ever, the  complaint  for  which  he  applied  to 
me  was  completely  removed.  With  regard 
to  its  effects,  the  venereal  poison  follows  no 
constant  rule:  for  though,  in  general,  it 
affects  first  the  throat,  where  it  produces  ul- 
cerations, in  others  it  exerts  its  virulence  on 
the  skin  or  bones.  Whilst  the  greatest  part 
of  mankind  are  thus  easily  affected  by  this 
poison,  there  arc  some  few  who  seem  to  be 
altogether  unsusceptible  of  the  infection  : 
as  happens  equally  with  the  variolous  con- 
tagion, though  they  go  into  infected  places, 
and  expose  themselves  to  inoculation  or 
every  hazard  by  which  the  disease  is  gene- 
rally communicated. 

Some  persons  are  more  liable  than  others 
to  be  infected,  w-ho  are  seemingly  of  the 
same  habit;  nay,  the  very  same  person 
teems  to  be  more  liable  to  be  infected  at  one 
time  than  another,  and  those  who  have  been 
once  infected  seem  to  be  more  liable  to 
catch  the  infection  a  second  time,  than  those 
who  never  were  infected  before  with  the 
The  climate,  season,  age.   state  of 
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health,  idiosyncrasy,  are,  perhaps,  as  in 
other  diseases,  the  necessary  predisposing 
causes.  The  same  difference  is  observable 
in  the  progress  made  by  the  disease  after  the 
patient  is  infected.  In  some  the  progress  is 
slow.and  the  disease  appears  scarcely  to  gam 
any  ground,  while  in  others  it  advances 
with  the  utmost  rapidity,  and  speedily  pro- 
duces the  most  terrible  symptoms.  Whe- 
ther the  venereal  poison  can  be  absorbed 
into  the  svstem,  without  a  previous  excoria- 
tion, or  ulceration  of  the  genitals,  or  some 
other  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  is  stilL 
a  matter  of  doubt.  Several  cases,  however, 
have  occurred  which  render  it  highly  pro- 
bable, if  not  certain,  that  the  poison  really  is 
now  and  then  absorbed,  without  any  pre- 
vious excoriation  or  ulceration  whatsoever, 
and  thus  produce  buboes  and  other  vene- 
real symptoms  in  the  body. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  the  earliest  and 
even  by  some  late  writers,  that  it  may  be 
caught  by  lying  in  the  same  bed,  or  living 
in  the  same  room  with  or  after  an  infected 
person.  What  may  have  been  the  case  at 
the  commencement  of  the  disease  cannot 
be  said,  but  the  most  accurate  observations 
and  experiments  which  have  been  made 
upon  the  subject,  do  not  confirm  this  to- 
be  the  case  in  our  times.  Nor  are  nurses 
infected  in  the  Lock-Hospital,  where  they 
live  night  and  day  with  patients  in  all 
stages  of  the  distemper.  The  fact  seems  to 
be,  that  patients  in  our  times  are  apt  to 
impose  upon  themselves  or  upon  physicians 
and  surgeons,  with  regard  to  this  matter ; 
and  the  above  opinion  easily  gains  ground 
among  the  vulgar,  especially  in  countries 
where  people  are  more  influenced  by  pre- 
judices, superstition,  servile  situation  in  life, 
or  other  circumstances.  Hence  we  some- 
limes  hear  the  most  ridiculous  accounts 
given  in  those  countries  by  friars  and  com- 
mon soldiers,  of  the  manner  by  which  they 
came  to  this  disorder:  such  as  piles,  gravel, 
colics,  contusions,  fevers,  little-houses,  ly- 
ing in  suspected  beds,  or  lying  in  bed  with 
a  suspected  person,  retention  of  the  se- 
men, coition  with  a  woman  in  menstru- 
ation, the  use  of  cider,  bad  wine  or  beer, 
&c. 

Another  question  undecided  is,  whether 
the  venereal  poison  ever  infects  any  fluid  of 
our  body,  besides  those  of  the  mucous  and 
lymphatic  system.  Does  the  venereal  poi- 
son in  an  infected  woman  ever  affect  the 
milk,  and  consequently  can  the  infection  be 
conveyed  to  the  infant  by  the  milk  alone, 
without  any  venereal  ulcer  on  or  about  the 
nipples?  It  is  equally  a  matter  of  uncer- 
tainty whether  the  venereal  disease  is  ever 
conveyed  from  an  infected  father  or  mother, 
by  coition,  to  the  foetus,  provided  their  ge- 
nitals are  sound  ;  or,  whether  a  child  is  ever 
affected  with  venereal  symptoms  in  the  ute- 
rus of  an  infected  mother.  Such  infected 
infants  as  came  under  the  observation  of 
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Dr.  Swediaur  or  of  his  friends,  whose  prac- 
tice afforded  them  frequent  opportunities  of 
seeing  new-born  infants,  seemed  rather  to 
militate  against  the  opinion.  .Neither  he 
nor  any  of  them,  have  ever  been  able  to  ob- 
serve ulcerations  or  other  symptoms  of  a 
venereal  kind  upon  new-born  children  ;  and 
such  as  make  their  appearance  four,  six,  or 
eight,  or  more  days  afterward,  on  the  geni- 
tals, anus,  lips,  moutn,  kc.  may  rather  be 
supposed  to  arise  by  infection  during  the 
passage,  from  ulcers  in  the  vagina  of  the 
mother,  the  skin  of  the  infant  being  then 
nearly  in  as  tender  a  state  as  the  glans  penis, 
or  the  labia  ;  and  this  perhaps  at  the  time 
when  an  absorption  of  the  venereal  poison 
might  easier  take  place  without  a  previous 
excoriation,  or  ulceration  of  the  skin.  All 
the  ways,  therefore,  by  which  we  see,  in 
our  days,  the  venereal  poison  communi- 
cated from  an  unhealthy  to  a  healthy  per- 
son, may  be  reduced  to  the  following 
heads : 

1.  By  the  coition  of  an  healthy  person 
with  another  who  is  infected  with  venereal 
disease  of  the  genitals. 

2.  By  the  coition  of  an  healthy  person 
with  another  apparently  healthy,  in  whose 
genitals  the  poison  lies  concealed,  without 
having  yet  produced  any  bad  symptom. 
Thus  a  woman  who  has  perhaps  received 
the  infection  from  a  man  two  or  three  days 
before,  may  during  that  time  infect,  and 
often  does  infect,  the  man  or  men  who  have 
to  do  with  her  afterward,  without  having 
any  symptoms  of  the  disease  visible  upon 
herself;  and,  vies  versa,  a  man  may  infect 
n  woman  in  the  same  manner.  Such  in- 
stances occur  in  practice  every  day. 

3.  By  sucking  j  in  this  case  the  nipples 
of  the  wet  nurse  may  be  infected  by  ve- 
nereal ulcers  in  the  mouth  of  the  child: 
or  vice  versa,  the  nipples  ^of  the  nurse, 
being  infected,  will  occasion  venereal  ul- 
cers in  the  child's  nose,  mouth,  or  lips. 
It  is  uncertain,  as  mentioned  above,  whe- 
ther the  venereal  poison  was  ever  pro- 
pagated by  means  of  the  milk  from  the 
breast. 

4.  By  exposing  to  the  contact  of  venereal 
poison  any  part  of  the  surface  of  the  body, 
by  kissing,  touching,  Sic.  especially  if  the 
parts  so  exposed  have  been  previously  exco- 
riated, wounded,  or  ulcerated  by  any  cause 
whatever.  In  this  manner  we  frequently 
see  venereal  ulcers  arise  in  the  scrotum  and 
thighs;  and  there  are  some  well-attested 
instances  where  the  infection  took  place  in 
the  fingers  of  midwives  or  surgeons.  Se- 
veral instances  are  recorded  of  venereal 
ulcers  in  the  nostrils,  eyelids,  and  lips  of 
persons  who  had  touched  their  own  genitals, 
or  those  of  others,  affected  at  the  time  with 
local  venereal  complaints,  and  then  rubbed 
their  nostrils,  Sic.  with  the  fingers,  without 
previously  washing  the  hands.  There  was 
a  few  years  ago  in  London,  a  melancholy 


example  of  a  young  lady,  who,  after  having 
drawn  a  decayed  tooth,  and  replaced  it  with 
one  taken  immediately  from  a  young  woman 
apparently  in  perfect  health,  was  soon  after 
affected  with  an  ulcer  in  the  mouth.  The 
sore  manifested  symptoms  of  a  venereal 
nature;  but  such  was  its  obstinacy,  that  it 
resisted  the  most  powerful  mercurial  reme- 
dies, terminating  at  last  in  a  caries  of  the 
maxilla  with  a  most  shocking  erosion  of  the 
mouth  and  face,  by  which  the  unhappy  pa- 
tient was  destroyed.  During  all  this,  how 
ever,  we  are  informed  that  not  the  smallest 
venereal  symptom  was  perceived  in  the 
woman  from  whom  the  sound  tooth  was 
procured. 

5.  By  wounding  any  part  of  the  body 
with  a  lancet  or  knife  infected  with  the 
venereal  virus.  In  this  instance  there  is  a 
similarity  between  the  venereal  poison  and 
that  of  the  smallpox.  There  are  several 
examples  of  the  latter  being  produced  by 
bleeding  with  a  lancet  which  had  been  pre 
viously  employed  for  the  purpose  of  inocu- 
lation, or  of  opening  variolous  pustules 
without  being  properly  cleaued  afterward. 
In  Moravia,  in  the  year  1577,  a  number  of 
persons  who  assembled  in  a  house  for  bath- 
ing, had  themselves,  according  to  the  custom 
of  that  time,  scarified  by  the  barber,  were 
all  of  them  infected  with  the  venereal  dis- 
ease, and  treated  accordingly.  Krato,  the 
physician,  and  Jordan,  who  gave  a  descrip- 
tion of  this  distemper,  are  both  of  opinion 
that  it  was  communicated  by  means  of  the 
scarifying  instrument.  And  Van  Swieten 
relates  several  instances  where  the  lues  was 
communicated  by  a  similar  carelessness  in 
cleaning  the  instrument  used  in  bleeding  or 
scarification. 

The  venereal  poison   applied  to  the  ure- 
thra and  vagina  produce  a  clap.     See  Go- 
norrhoea.    Coming  into  contact  with  other 
parts  it  produces  a  chancre  or  bubo,  and 
constitutional  symptoms.     Chancre  is  the 
primary  and  immediate  consequence  of  ino- 
culation with  true  venereal  matter  in  any 
of  the   ways  which   have  been  mentioned, 
and  may  arise  in  any  part  of  the  human 
body  ;  but  it  generally  shows  itself  in  the 
pudenda,  because  the  infecting  medium  is 
there  first  taken  up  in  the  one  sex,  and  com- 
municated by  contact  to  the  other.    It  is 
not,  however,  peculiar  to  these  parts,  for 
whenever  the  same  kind  of  fluid  is  applied 
to  a  scratch  on  the  hand,  finger,  lip,  or  nip- 
ple, the    same    consequence    will    follow. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  slightest 
abrasion  possible,  or  breach  of  the  cuticle, 
is  sufficient  to  give  a  speedy  admission  to 
this  destructive  poison.     A  chancre   makes 
its  appearance  either  with  a  slight  inflam- 
mation which  afterward  ulcerates,  or  there 
arises  a  small   pimple  or  pustule  filled  with 
a  transparent  fluid,  which  soon  breaks  and 
forms  into  a  spreading  ulcer.     The  period 
at  which  it  makes  it?  appearance  after  iff- 
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lection  if  very  various,  being  most  common- 
ly in  five  or  six  days,  but  in  some  cases  not 
till  after  the  expiration  of  as  many  weeks. 
There  is  both  a  local  and  general  predispo- 
sition to  chancres  :  Jews  and  Mahommedans, 
from  the  constant  exposure  of  the  glans  and 
loss  of  the  prepuce,  have  the  cuticle  of  the 
glans  penis  of  much  firmer  texture  than 
those  who  have  not  been  circumcised;  and 
they  are,  from  this  circumstance,  much  less 
subject  to  chancres  than  the  rest  of  mankind. 
For  the  same  reason  they  who,  from  the 
shortness  of  the  prepuce,  generally  keep  the 
glans  uncovered,  are  not  so  liable  to  the 
disease  as  those  who  have  long  narrow  pre- 
putia;  for  persons  thus  formed  constantly 
keep  the  surface  of  the  glands  and  prepuce 
moist  and  tender,  and  almost  at  every  co- 
habitation are  liable  to  abrasions  and  to  ex- 
coriations. 

There  is  an  intermediate  state  of  the  ve- 
nereal disease  between  a  local  and  constitu- 
tional affection,  which  arises  from  the  ab- 
sorption of  venereal  matter  from  some 
surface  to  which  it  has  been  applied.  The 
glands  situated  nearest  the  parts  thus  af- 
fected are  apt  to  become  swelled  and  in- 
flamed, so  as  to  give  rise  to  what  is  termed 
bubo ;  and  the  parts  of  generation  usually 
coming  first  in  contact  with  the  matter,  so 
the  glands  in  the  groin  generally  afford  this 
particular  symptom.  In  most  cases  the  ve- 
nereal virus  is  absorbed  from  a  chancre  or 
an  ulcer  in  the  urethra;  but  instances  have 
occurred  where  a  bubo  has  arisen  without 
either  gonorrhoea  or  any  kind  of  ulceration, 
and  where  the  matter  appears  to  have  been 
absorbed,  without  any  erosion  of  the  skin  or 
mucous  membrane. 

A  bubo  comes  on  with  a  pain  in  the 
groin,  accompanied  with  some  degree  of 
hardness  and  swelling,  and  is  at  first  about 
the  size  of  a  kidney  bean,  but  continuing  to 
increase,  it  at  length  becomes  as  large  as  an 
cg£,  occasions  the  person  to  experience 
some  difficulty  in  walking,  and  is  attended 
with  a  pulsation  and  throbbing  in  the  tu- 
mour, and  a  great  redness  of  the  skin.  In 
some  cases  the  suppuration  is  quickly  com- 
pleted, in  others  it  goes  on  very  slow,  and 
in  others  again  the  inflammatory  appearan- 
ces go  off  without  any  formation  of  pus.  In 
o  few  instances  the  glands  have  been  known 
to  become  scirrhous.  The  following  are 
the  characteristics  of  a  venereal  bubo.  The 
swelling  is  usually  confined  to  one  gland, 
the  colour  of  the  skin  where  inflammation 
prevails,  is  of  a  florid  red,  the  pain  is  very 
acute,  the  progress  from  inflammation  to 
suppuration  and  ulceration  is  generally  very 
rapid,  the  suppuration  is  large  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  gland,  and  there  is  only 
one  abscess. 

A  bubo  is  never  attended  with  danger, 
where  the  inflamed  gland  proceeds  ou  regu- 
larly to  suppuration,  hut  in  particular  cases 
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it  acquires  an  indolence  after  coming  to  a 
certain  length,  arising  from  a  scrofulous 
taint,  or  by  being  combined  with  erysipelas 
it  terminates  in  gangrene,  and  occasions  a 
great  loss  of  substance.  This  termination 
is,  however,  more  frequently  met  with  in 
hospitals  than  in  private  practice,  and  may 
partly  be  attributed  to  the  contaminated 
state  of  the  air  of  the  wards  wherein  vene- 
real patients  are  lodged. 

A  constitutional  taint  is  the  third  form 
under  which  it  has  been  mentioned,  that  the 
venereal  poison  is  apt  to  show  itself,  and 
which  always  arises  in  consequence  of  the 
matter  being  absorbed  and  carried  into  the 
circulating  mass  of  fluids.  The  absorption  of 
it  may,  however,  take  place  in  three  ways. 

1st.  Jt  may  be  carried  into  the  circulation, 
without  producing  any  evident  local  effect 
on  the  part  to  which  it  was  first  applied. 

2dly.  It  may  take  place  in  consequence 
of  some  local  affection,  such  as  either  go- 
norrhoea, chancre,  or  bubo  ;  And, 

3dly.  It  may  ensue  from  an  application  of 
the  matter  to  a  common  sore  or  wound, 
similar  to  what  happens  in  inoculating  for 
the  smallpox. 

The  most  general  way,  however,  in  which 
a  constitutional  taint  is  produced,  is  by  an 
absorption  of  the  matter,  either  from  a 
chancre  or  bubo. 

When  venereal  matter  gets  into  the  sys- 
tem, some  symptoms  of  it  may  often  be 
observed  in  the  course  of  six  or  eight  weeks, 
or  probably  sooner  ;  but  in  some  cases,  it 
will  continue  in  the  circulating  mass  of 
fluids  for  many  months  before  any  visible 
signs  of  its  effects  are  produced.  The  sys- 
tem being  completely  contaminated,  it  then 
occasions  many  local  effects  in  different 
parts  of  the  body,  and  shows  itself  under  a 
variety  of  forms,  many  of  which  put  on  the 
appearance  of  a  distinct  disease.  We  may 
presume  that  this  variety  depends  wholly 
on  the  differenceof  constitution,the  different 
kind  of  parts  affected,  and  the  different  state  * 
these  parts  were  in  at  the  time  the  matter 
or  poison  was  applied. 

The  first  symptoms  usually  show  them- 
selves on  the  skin  and  in  the  mouth  or 
throat.  When  on  the  skin,  reddish  and 
brownish  spots  appear  here  and  there  on 
the  surface, and  eruptions  of  a  copper  colour 
are  dispersed  over  different  parts  of  the 
body,  on  the  top  of  which  there  soon  forms 
a  thick  scurf  or  scale.  This  scurf  falls  off 
after  a  short  time,  and  is  succeeded  by 
another,  and  the  same  happening  several 
times,  and  at  length  casting  off  deep  scabs, 
an  ulcer  is  formed  which  discharges  an  acrid 
fcetid  matter.  When  the  matter  is  secreted 
in  the  glands  of  the  throat  and  mouth,  the 
tongue  will  often  be  affected  so  as  to  occa- 
sion a  thickness  of  speech,  and  the  tonsils, 
palate,  and  uvula  will  become  ulcerated  so 
as  to  produce  a  soreness  and  difficulty  of 
swallowing,and  Jike wise  a  hoarseness  in  the 
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voice.  In  a  venereal  ulcer  of  the  tonsil  a 
portion  of  it  seems  as  if  it  was  dug  out;  it  is, 
moreover,  very  foul,  and  has  a  thick  white 
matter  adhering  to  it,  which  cannot  be 
washed  off.  By  these  characteristic  marks 
it  may,  in  general,  readily  be  distinguished 
from  any  other  species  of  ulceration  in  these 
parts. 

If  the  disease  affects  the  eyes,  obstinate 
inflammation,arid  sometimes  ulceration  will 
also  attack  these  organs. 

The  matter  sometimes  falls  on  deep- 
seated  parts,  such  as  the  tendons,  ligaments, 
and  periosteum,  and  occasions  hard,  pain- 
ful swellings  to  arise,  known  by  the  name 
of  nodes. 

When  the  disease  is  suffered  to  take  its 
own  course,  and  not  counteracted  by  pro- 
per remedies,  the  patient  will  in  the  course 
of  time,  be  afflicted  with  severe  pains,  but 
more  particularly  in  the  night  time  ;  his 
countenance  will  become  sallow,  his  hair 
will  fall  off,he  will  lose  his  appetite, strength, 
and  flesh,  his  rest  will  be  much  disturbed  by 
night,  and  a  small  fever  of  the  hectic  kind 
will  arise.  The  ulcers  in  the  mouth  and 
throat  being  likewise  suffered  to  spread,  and 
to  occasion  a  caries  of  the  bones  of  the  pa- 
late, an  opening  will  be  made  from  the 
mouth  to  the  nose,  and  the  cartilages  and 
bones  of  the  nose  being  at  length  corroded 
away,  this  will  sink  on  a  level  with  the  face. 
Some  constitutions  will  bear  up  for  a  con- 
siderable time  against  the  disease,  whilst 
others  again  will  soon  sink  under  a  general 
weakness  and  irritation  produced  by  it.  If 
the  disorder  is  recent,  and  the  constitution 
not  impaired  by  other  diseases,  a  perfect 
cure  may  easily  be  effected  ;  but  where  it  is 
of  long  standing,  and  accompanied  with  the 
symptoms  of  irritation  which  have  been 
mentioned,  the  cure  will  prove  tedious  and 
in  many  cases  uncertain,  as  the  constitution 
and  strength  of  the  patient  may  not  admit 
of  his  going  through  a  course  of  medicine 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  poison,  or  his  health 
may  be  in  such  a  state,  as  that  only  a  very 
small  quantity  of  mercury  can  be  adminis- 
tered even  at  considerable  intervals. 

'ihe  general  appearances  to  be  observed 
on  dissection  of  those  who  die  of  lues,  are 
caries  of  the  bones,  but  more  particularly 
those  of  the  cranium,  often  communicating 
ulceration  to  the  brain  itself,  together  with 
enlargements  and  induralionsof  the  lympha- 
tic glands,  scirrhus  of  several  of  the  organs, 
particularly  the  liver  and  lungs,  and  exosto- 
ses of  many  of  the  hardest  bones. 

Sy'philis  i'wdica.     The  yaws. 

Sy'fhii.is  polo'rica.  A  variety  of  vene- 
real disease. 

Sy'fhii.is  vene'rea.     See  Syphilis. 

Syr'ije  o'j.eum-  A  fragrant  essential  oil, 
obtained  by  distilling  the  canary  balsam 
plant,  or  moklavica. 

Syrian  herb  maslich.  Sec  Tevrrium  ma- 
rum. 
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Syri'gmus.     (See  Paracusis.) 

Syri'nga.  (From  ovpiyj;,  a  pipe ;  so'call- 
ed  because  from  its  branches,  pipes  were 
made  after  the  removal  of  the  pith.)  The 
pipe-tree. 

Syri'ncmos.     See  Paracusia. 

Syringo'tomum.  (From  (rvpryjj,  a  fistu- 
la, and  i-e/xva,  to  cut.)  An  instrument  to 
cut  fistulas. 

Sy'kinx.  (Heb.)  A  pipe.  A  syringe. 
A  fistula. 

Syrmai'smus.  (From  <rvp/ucu£a>,\.o  evacu- 
ate.) A  gentle  evacuation  by  vomit  or 
stool. 

Syrup  of  buckthorn.     See  Syrupus  rhamni. 

Syrup  of  ginger.     See  Syrujius  zingiberis. 

Syrup  of  lemon.     See  Syrupus  lemonum. 

Syrup  of  marsh-mallows.  See  Syruput 
allhcbm. 

Syrup  of  mulberry.     See  Syrupus  mori. 

Syrup  of  orange.     See  Syrupus  aurantii. 

Syrup  of  poppy.     See  Syrupus  papaveris. 

Syrup  of  red  poppy.  See  Syrupu:  Rhcea- 
dos. 

Syrup  of  roses.    See  Syrupus  rosce. 

Syrup  of  saffron.    See  Syrupus  croci. 

Syrup  of  mina.    See  Syrupus  senna. 

Syrup  of  Tolu.   See  Syrupus  Tolulanuu 

SVKUPUS.     (Sera6,  a  potion,  Arab.) 

1.  When  sugar  is  dissolved  in  any  vege- 
table liquor,  to  the  consistence  of  thin 
honey,  a  medical  preparation  is  formed  call- 
ed a  syrup  ;  which,  if  obtained  from  a  sin- 
gle plant,  is  called  simple  ;  but  if  from  more 
than  one,  compound.  To  keep  syrups  with- 
out fermenting,  it  is  necessary  that  their 
temperature  should  be  attended  to,  and  kept 
as  near  55°  as  possible.  A  good  cellar  will 
answer  this  purpose,  for  there  are  few  sum- 
mers in  which  the  temperature  of  such  a 
place  rises  to  60°. 

ii.  The  name  syrup  is  also  given,  when 
sugar  is  dissolved  in  water  ;  and  in  the  pre- 
sent pharmacopoeia  this  is  termed  simple 
syrup.     See  Syrupus  simplex. 

Syru'pus  ace'ti.  Sugar  and  vinegar.  A 
refrigerating  and  antiseptic  syrup. 

Syru'pus  ai.th/e'je.  Syrup  of  marsh- 
mallow.  Syrupus  ex  allhoza.  Syrupus  dt 
althrca.  "  Take  of  the  fresh  root  of  marsh- 
mallow,  bruised,  half  a  pound  ;  refined  su- 
gar, two  pounds;  water,  a  gallon.  Boil 
down  the  water  with  the  marsh  mallow- 
root  to  half,  and  press  out  the  liquor  when 
cold.  Set  it  by  for  24  hours,  that  the  faecu- 
lencies  may  subside  ;  then  pour  off  the  li- 
quor, and  having  added  the  sugar,  boil  it 
down  to  a  proper  consistence."  An  emol- 
lient and  demulcent ;  mostly  given  to  allay 
tickling  coughs,  hoarseness,  he.  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  remedies. 

Syru'pus  aura'ntii.  Syrup  of  orange. 
Syrupus  enrticis  aurantii.  Syrupus  e  corticibu$ 
auranliorum.  Syrupus  de  cortice  auraniio- 
rum.  "Take  of  fresh  orange-peel,  two 
ounces;  boiling-water,a  pint ;  refined  sugar, 
three  pounds.   Macerate  the  orange-peel  in 
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the  water  tor  12  hours  in  a  covered  vessel ; 
then  pour  off  the  liquor  and  add  the  sugar." 
A  pleasant  bitter  and  stomachic. 

Syru'pus  caryophy'lli  ru'bri.  A 
warm  and  stimulating  syrup. 

Syru'pus  co'lchici.  An  acrid  and  diu- 
retic compound  given  in  dropsies. 

Syru'pus  co'rticis  aura'ntii.  See 
Syrupus  aura/Uii. 

Syru'pus  cro'ci.  Syrup  of  saffron.  "Take 
of  saffron,  an  ounce;  boiling  water,  a  pound  ; 
refined  sugar,  two  pounds  and  a  half.  Ma- 
cerate the  saffron  in  the  water  for  12  hours 
in  a  covered  vessel,  then  strain  the  liquor, 
and  add  the  sugar."  This  imparts  a  beauti- 
ful colour  to  liquids,  and  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed as  a  cordial.  Among  the  vulgar, 
syrup  ef  saffron  is  in  high  esteem  in  measles, 
smallpox,  &ic. 

Syru'pus  limo'sum.  Syrup  of  lemon. 
Syrupus  succi  limonis.  Syr  up  us  e  succo  li- 
monum.  Syrupus  e  succo  citrorum.  "  Take 
of  lemon-juice,  strained,  a  pint ;  refined 
sugar,  two  pounds.  Dissolve  the  sugar  in 
the  lemon-juice  in  the  manner  directed  for 
simple  syrup."  A  very  pleasant,  cooling, 
and  acid  syrup,  which  maybe  exhibited 
with  advantage  in  febrile  and  bilious  affec- 
tions. 

Syru'pus  bio'bi.  Syrup  of  mulberry. 
Syrupus  mororum.  "  Take  of  mulberry- 
juice,  strained,  a  pint:  refined  sugar,  two 
pounds.  Dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  mulber- 
ry-juice in  the  manner  directed  for  simple 
syrup."  Syrup  of  mulberries  is  very  grate- 
iul  and  aperient,  and  may  be  given  with 
such  intentions  to  children. 

Syru'pus  papa'veris.  Syrupus  papaveris 
albi.  Syrupus  e  meconio.  Syrupus  de  me- 
conio,  sire  diacodium.  "  Take  of  capsules 
of  white  poppy,  dried  and  bruised,  the  seeds 
being  separated,  14  ounces  ;  refined  sugar, 
two  pounds,  boiling  water,  two  gallons  and 
a  half.  Macerate  the  capsules  in  the  water 
for  24  hours,  then  boil  it  down  by  means  of 
a  water-bath  to  one  gallon,  and  press  out 
the  liquor  strongly.  Boil  down  the  liquor 
again,  after  being  strained,  to  two  pints,  and 
strain  it  while  hot.  Set  it  by  for  12  hours, 
that  the  faeculencies  may  subside  :  then  boil 
down  the  clear  liquor  to  a  pint,  and  add  the 
sugar  in  the  manner  directed  for  simple 
syrup."  It  should  be  kept  in  stone  bottles 
and  in  a  cellar.  A  useful  anodyne  prepara- 
tion which  may  be  added  with  advantage  to 
a  vast  variety  of  medicines  against  diseases 
of  the  bowels,  coughs,  &c. 

Syru'pus  papa'veris  erra'tici.  See 
Syrupus  rhaados. 

Syru'pus  rhck'ad«s.  Syrupus  papaveris 
erratici.  Syrupus  de  papavere  erratico.  Syrup 
of  red  poppy.  "  Take  of  red-poppy  petals, 
fresh,  a  pound;  boiling  water,  a  pint  and 
two  fluid  ounces ;  refined  sugar,  two  pounds 
and  a  half.  Having  heated  the  water  in  a 
Water-bath,  add  gradually  the  red-poppy  pe- 
tals, frequently  stirring  them  ;  then  having 


removed  the  vessel,  macerate  for  twelve 
hours;  next  press  out  the  liquor,  and  set 
it  by  to  settle ;  lastly,  add  the  sugar,  as 
directed  for  simple  syrup."  This  is  a  very 
mild  auodyne,  and  used  more  for  the  colour, 
than  for  its  medical  properties. 

Syru'pus  rha'mni.  Syrup  of  buckthorn. 
"  Take  of  the  fresh  juice  of  buckthorn-ber- 
ries, four  pints,  ginger-root,  sliced,  all- 
spice, powdered,  of  each  half  an  ounce;  re- 
fined sugar,  three  pounds  and  a  half.  Set 
by  the  juice  for  three  days  that  the  faecu- 
lencies may  subside,  and  strain.  To  a  pint 
of  the  clear  juice  add  the  ginger  and  all- 
spice ;  then  macerate  in  a  gentle  heat  four 
hours,  and  strain;  boil  down  what  remains 
to  one  pint  and  a  half,  mix  the  liquors,  and 
add  the  sugar  in  the  manner  directed  for 
simple  syrup." 

This  preparation,  in  doses  of  three  or 
four  spoonsful,  operates  as  a  brisk  cathartic. 
The  principal  inconvenience  attending  it  is, 
that  it  is  very  unpleasant,  and  occasions  a 
thirst  and  dryness  of  the  mouth  and  fauces, 
and  sometimes  violent  gripes;  these  effects 
may  be  prevented  by  drinking  liberally  of 
water-gruel,  or  other  warm  liquids  during 
the  operation. 

Syru'pus  ri'bis  ni'gri.  Syrup  of  black 
currants.  Aperient  and  diuretic  qualities 
are  attributed  to  this  preparation. 

Syru'pus  ro's.e.  Syrup  of  roses.  Sy- 
rupus rosarum  solulivus.  Syrupus  e  rosis 
siccis.  "  Take  of  damask-rose  petals,  dried, 
seven  ounces  ;  refined  sugar,  six  pounds  ; 
boiling-water,  four  pints.  Macerate  the 
rose-petals  in  the  water  for  twelve  hours, 
and  strain ;  then  evaporate  the  strained 
liquor,  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  to  two 
pints  and  a  half;  then  add  the  sugar  in 
the  manner  described  for  simple  syrup  ' 
A  useful  laxative  for  children.  From  3j. 
to  ^ss. 

Syru'pus  ro'bi  id^'i.  Syrup  of  raspber- 
ry.  A  pleasant  aperient  syrup  for  children. 

Syru'pus  scilli'ticus.  Expectorant  and 
diuretic. 

Syru'pus  se'wn^e.  Syrup  of  senna. 
"  Take  of  senna-leaves,  two  ounces  ;  fen- 
nel-seed, bruised,  an  ounce  ;  manna,  three 
ounces;  refined  sugar,  a  pound  ;  water, 
boiling,  a  pint.  Macerate  the  senna-leaves 
and  fennel-seeds  in  the  water  for  an  hour 
with  a  gentle  heat;  strain  the  liquor,  and 
mix  with  it  the  manna  and  sugar;  then 
boil  to  the  proper  consistence."  A  useful 
purgative  for  childrenr 

Syru'pus  si'iir-LEX.  Syrupus.  Simple 
syrup.  "  Take  of  refined  sugar,  two 
pounds  and  a  half;  water,  a  pint.  Dissolve 
the  sugar  in  the  water  in  a  water-bath  ; 
then  set  it  aside  for  twenty-four  hours : 
take  off  the.  scum,  and  if  there  be  any 
faeculencies,  pour  off  the  clear  liquor  from 
them." 

Syru'pus  Toluta  nus.  Syrup  of  Tolu, 
"  Take  of  ftalsam    of  Tolu,    an    dun 
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water,  boiling,  a  pint ;  refined  sugar,  two 
pounds.  Boil  the  balsam  in  the  water  half 
au  hour  in  a  covered  vessel,  occasionally 
stirring  it,  strain  the  liquor  when  it  is  cold, 
and  then  add  the  sugar  in  the  manner  di- 
rected for  simple  syrup."  A  useful  bal- 
samic syrup,  calculated  to  allay  tickling 
coughs  and  hoarseness. 

Svhu'pos  vjo'LjE.  A  pleasant  laxative 
for  young  children. 

Syku'pos  zingi'beris.  Syrup  of  ginger. 
"  Take  of  ginger-root,  sliced,  two  ounces  ; 
water,  boiling,  a  pint,  refined  sugar,  two 
pounds.  Macerate  the  ginger-root  in  the 
water  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  strain, 
then  add  the  sugar  in  the  manner  directed 
for  simple  syrup."       A    carminative   and 


stomachic  syrup.    Dose  from  one  to  three 
drachms. 

SYSSAKCO'SIS.  (From  <r«v,  and  <rap£, 
flesh.)  A  species  of  union  of  bones  in  which 
one  bone  is  united  to  another  by  means  of 
an  intervening  muscle.  In  this  manner  the 
os  hyoides  is  connected  with  the  sternum 
and  other  parts. 

System,  absorbent.  See  Absorbents  and 
Lymphatics. 

System,  genital.      The    parts  of  genera- 
tion. 
•     Ssytem,  nervous.     See  Nerve. 

System,  vascular.    The  arteries  and  veins. 

SY'STOLE.  (From  at/rexx*,  to  con- 
tract.)     The  contraction  of  the  heart 
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1  BANDAGE.  A  bandage  so  named 
from  its  figure.  It  is  principally  used  for 
supporting  the  dressings,  after  the  operation 
for  fistula  in  ano,  in  diseases  of  the  perinaj- 
um,  and  those  of  the  groins,  anus,  fee. 

Taba'cum.  (From  Tabago,  the  island 
from  whence  it  was  first  brought.)  Tobac- 
co.    See  Nicoliana. 

Tabe'lla.  (Dim.  of  tabula,  a  table.)  A 
lozenge. 

TA'BES.  (From  tabesco,  to  consume 
or  pine  away.)  A  wasting  of  the  body. 
A  genus  of  disease  in  the  Class,  Cachexia, 
and  Order,  Marcores,  of  Cullen  ;  characte- 
rized by  emaciation  and  weakness,  attended 
with  hectic  fever,  but  without  any  cough 
or  spitting,  which  last  symptoms  distinguish 
it  from  phthisis.  It  has  three  species  :  1. 
Tabes  purulenta,  from  an  ulcerous  dis- 
charge :  2.  Tabes  scrofulosa,  from  a  scrofu- 
lous habit :  3.  Tabes  venenata,  from  poison. 
See  Atrophy. 

Ta'bes  coxa'ria.  Phthisis  ischiadica.  A 
wasting  of  the  thigh  and  leg  from  an  ab- 
scess or  other  cause  in  the  hip. 

Ta'bes  dorsa'lis.  Lordosus.  Dr.  Cul- 
len makes  it  a  variety  of  atrophia  inanito- 
rum.  Hippocrates  calls  it  tabes  ossi  sacri. 
At  present  by  the  name  of  tabes  dorsal  is  is 
understood  a  wasting  of  the  body,  attended 
at  first  with  pain  in  the  back  or  loins,  and 
afterward  also  in  the  neck  and  head,  cau- 
sed by  a  too  early  or  a  too  frequent  use  of 
Tenery. 

Ta'bes  nutri'cum.  A  variety  of  atro- 
phia inanitorum. 

Ta'bes  o'ssis  sa'cri.  Hippocrates's  name 
fbr  tabes  dorsalis. 


Ta'bes  pulmowa'lis.  A  name  for 
phthisis. 

Ta'bes  rena'lis.  An  abscess  of  the 
kidney. 

Ta'bes  syphilitica.  A  variety  of  the 
atrophia  cacochymica. 

Tacamaha'cca.  (Indian.)  See  Fagara 
octandra. 

Ta'ctus.     See  Touch. 

Tje'da.  (AaiJ<t,  from  /<**,  to  burn.)  A 
torch.  A  species  of  pine  which  burns  like  a 
torch.     A  medicated  torch  for  fumigations. 

TjE'NIA.  (Tarn*.,  a  Hebrew  word, 
signifying  a-  fillet  ;  so  named  from  its  re- 
semblance to  a  fillet  or  piece  of  tape.)  The 
tape-worm.  A  genus  of  intestinal  worms; 
characterized  by  a  long,  flat,  and  jointed 
body.  Species  ;  1.  Tamia  osculis  margi- 
nalibus,  the  long  tape-worm,  and  the  so- 
lium of  authors,  which  is  peculiar  to  this 
country,  Russia,  France,  &,c. :  2.  Tenia 
osculis  superficialibus,  the  broad  tape-worm, 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Switzerland,  &.c.     See  Worms. 

Talc.     See  Talcum. 

Ta'lcum.  (From  talc,  German.)  Talc. 
A  white,  gray,  yellow,  or  greenish  substance 
of  a  soft  and  soapy  touch:  formed  of  trans- 
parent laminae  placed  upon  each  other. 
Talc  is  composed  of  pure  magnesia  mixed 
with  near  twice  it3  weight  of  silex  and  less 
than  its  weight  of  alumine.  There  are  se- 
veral different  appearances  of  talc.  The 
greenish  foliaceous  Venice  talc,  was  former 
ly  used  medicinally,  as  possessing  antacid 
and  aperient  qualities. 

Ta'lpa.  (From  ru^xoc,  blind.)  Talpa- 
rin.     A  mole.     Also,  a  tumour  rcyemblirrg' 
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b  Ta'lcs.     A  synonym  of  Astragalus.     See 
Astragalus.  ,.  . 

Tamalapatra.  The  Indian .leaf  is  so 
termed    by    some    authors.      bee    Lauras 

ca>sia.  . 

Tamarind-     See  Tamarind  us. 

TAMARl'NDUS.  (From  toiar,  or  tawta 
riwtf,-  Which  is.  in  the  Arabian  language,  a 
svnouym  of  the  dactylus  or  date.) 
*  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  ot  plants-  Class, 
Monadelphia.  Order,  Triandria.  The  ta- 
marind-tree. 

2.  The  pharraacopmial  name  ot  the  tama- 
rind fruit. 

T  am  akin  dcs  I'mncA.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  tamarind-tree.  Oxyphtemcon. 
Siliqua  arabictt.  Balampulli.  Tamaram 
zecla  oxypkecnicia.  Acaeia  indica.  Hie 
pulp  of  the  tamarind,  with  the  seeds,  con- 
nected together  by  numerous  tough  strings 
or  fibres,  are  brought  to  us  freed  from  the 
outer  shell,  and  commonly  preserved  in 
simp.  According  to  Long,  tamarinds  are 
prepared  for  exportation  at  Jamaica,  in  the 
following  maimer  :  "  The  fruit  or  pods  are 
gathered  in  June,  July,  and  Aughst,  when 
fully  ripe,  which  is  known  by  their  fragility 
or  easy  breaking  on  small  pressure  between 
the  finger  and  thumb.  The  fruit  taken  out 
of  the  pod,  and  cleared  from  the  shelly  frag- 
ments, is  placed  in  layers  in  a  cask,  and 
boiling  sirup,  just  before  it  begins  to  granu- 
late, is  poured  in,  till  the  cask  is  filled  :  the 
sirup  pervades  every  part  quite  down  to  the 
bottom,  and  when  cool  the  cask  is  headed 
for  sale."  The  tamarind  is  employed  as  a 
laxative,  and  for  abating  thirst  or  heat  in 
various  inflammatory  complaints,  and  for 
correcting  putrid  disorders,  especially  of  a 
bilious  kind,  in  which  the  cathartic,  antisep- 
tic, and  refrigerant  qualities  of  the  fruit  have 
been  found  equally  useful.  When  intended 
merely  as  a  laxative,  it  may  be  of  advantage 
(Dr.  \Voodville  observes)  to  join  it  with 
manna  or  purgatives  of  a  sweet  kind,  by 
which  its  use  is  rendered  safer  and  more  ef- 
fectual. Three  drachms  of  the  pulp  are 
usually  sufficient  to  open  the  body,  but  to 
prove  moderately  cathartic,  one  or  two 
ounces  are  required.  It  is  an  ingredient  in 
the  cunfeclio  cassia:,  and  cunfeclio  senna. 

Tamaiu'scus.  (From  Tamarik,  abster- 
sion, Heb.  named  from  its  properties  of 
cleansing  and  purifying  the  blood.)  See 
Tamarix  galtica. 

TA'MARIX.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants.  Class,  Pcntandna.  Order,  Digynia. 
The  tamarisk-tree. 

T  .  maris  ga  I.E.ICA.  The  systematic  name 

of  the  tamarisk-tree.     Tamariscns.    T  ama- 

i'he  bark,  wood,  and  leaves  of  this 

tree,  were  formerly  employed  medicinally,. 

though  seldom  used  at   present.    The  for- 

rroborant  vir- 
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tee»1Bbbstructiori»of  the  liver;  the  latter 
In  icterus,  haemoptysis,  and  someaftecfons 

°  Ta.neZ'ison.   See  .hclepias  vinccloxicum. 

TANACE'TUAI.  (Corrupted  from  lana- 
tin,  alhannsii,  the  old  name  for  tansy.) 

1  The  name  of  a  genus  ot  plants  in  the 
Linmean  system.  Class,  Syngenesia.  Or- 
der,Potygamiasttperflua.    Tansy. 

2.  The  pharmacopaiial  name  ot  the  tan- 
sv.  See  Tanacelum  vulgare. 
'  Tasace'tcm  BAtsun'TA.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  officinal  alecost.  Balsamita 
mas.  Balsamita  major.  Tanacetum  hor- 
le.ise.  Coslus  horturum.  Costmary,  or  ale- 
cost  The  plant  which  bears  this  name  in 
the  pharmacopeias,  is  the  Tanacelum  balsa- 
mila  ;  foliis  oralis,  iutegris,  serratis,  of  Lm- 
nsus  A  fragrant  smelling  herb,  somewhat 
like  that  of  uitot;  formerly  esteemed  as 
a  corroborant,  carminative,  and  emmeua- 

O"0£W0. 

°  Tasace'tcm  Horte'hse.    See  Balsamita 

mas. 

Tanack'tum  vclga're.  lhe  systematic 
name  of  the  common  tansy.  Tanasia  Atha- 
uasia.  Parlliraiammas.  Tunacetum  vul- 
gare  ;  foliis  bipinnatis  incisis  serratis,  of  Liu- 
nums.  The  leaves  and  flowers  of  tansy  have 
a  strong,  not  very  disagreeable  smell,  and 
a  bitter  somewhat  aromatic  taste.  The  vir- 
tues of  tansy*  are.  tonic,  stomachic,  anthel- 
mintic, emmenagogue,  and  resolvent.  It  has 
been  much  used  as  a  vermifuge  ;  and  testi- 
monies of  its  efficacy  are  given  by  many  re- 
spectable physicians.  Not  only  the  leaves, 
but  the  seeds  have  been  employed  with  this 
intention,  and  substituted  for  those  of  san- 
toniciim.  We  are  told  by  Dr.  Clark,  that  in 
Scotland  tansy  was  found  to  be  of  great  ser- 
vice in  various  cases  of  gout ;  and  Dr.  Cul- 
len,  who  afterward  was  informed  of  the  et- 
fect  it  produced  upon  those  who  had  used 
the  herb  for  this  purpose,  says,  "  I  have 
known  several  who  have  taken  it  without, 
any  advantage,  and  some  others  who  re- 
ported that  they  had  been  relieved  from  the 
frequency  of  their  gout."  Tansy  is  also 
recommended  in  the  hysteria,  especially 
when  this  disease  is  supposed  to  proceed 
from  menstrual  obstructions. 

This  plant  may  be  given  in  powder  to  the 
quantity  of  a  drachm  or  more  for  a  dose  ; 
but  it  has  been  more  commonly  taken  in  in- 
sion,  or  drank  in  tea. 

Tanasia.    See  Tanacelum. 

Tansy.     See  Tanacetum. 

Tansy,  wild,     See  Potentilta. 

Tape-worm.     See  Teenia. 

Tapioca.     See  Jutropha  manihol . 

Tapping.     See  Paracentesis. 

Ta'psos  ba&ba-tos.     See  Verbasciun 

Tar.     See  Pinus  sylvestris. 

Tar,  Barbadocs.  See  Petroleum  barba- 
dense. 

water.  A  once  celebrated  remedy, 
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but  now  neglected  more  than  it  deserves. 
It  is  made  by  infusing  tar  in  water,  stirring 
it  from  time  to  time,  and  lastly  pouring  oft 
the  clear  liquor  now  impregnated  with  the 
colour  and  virtues  of  the  tar.  It  is  drank  in 
many  chronic  affections,  particularly  of  the 
lungs. 

Taeanti'smus.  (From  tarantula,  the  ani- 
mal whose  bite  is  supposed  to  be  cured  on- 
ly by  music.)  The  desire  of  dancing  which 
is  produced  by  the  bile  of  the  tarantula. 

Tara'ktula.  (From  Taranta,  a  city  in 
Naples,  where  they  abound.)  A  kind  of 
venomous  spider,  whose  bite  is  said  to  be 
cured  by  music. 

Taraxacum.  (From  rapa<r<ra>,  to  alter  or 
change  ;  because  it  alters  the  state  of  the 
blood.)     See  Lcontodon. 

Tara'xis.  (From  rxpna-o-®,  to  disturb.) 
A  slight  opbthalmy,  or  inflammation  of  the 
eye. 

Ta'kchon  sylve'steis.  See. Achillea ptar- 
viica. 

Tare.     See  Ervum. 

Ta'rsi  exte'nsor  mi'hor.     See  Plantaris. 

TA'KSUS.  T^s-uf.  1.  The  instep,  or  that 
part  of  the  foot  which  is  between  the  leg 
and  metatarsus :  it  is  composed  of  seven 
bones,  viz.  the  astragalus,  os  calcis,  os  na- 
viculare,  os  cuboides,  and  three  ossa  cunei- 
foFmia. 

2.  The  thin  cartilage  situated  at  the  edges 
of  the  eyelids  to  preserve  their  firmness  and 
shape. 

TARTAR.  (Tarlarum,  Tttf!u^o(,  in- 
fernal ;  because  it  is  the  sediment  or 
dregs.) 

1.  The  concretion  which  fixes  to  the  in- 
side of  hogsheads  containing  wine.  It  is 
alloyed  with  much  extractive  and  colouring 
matter,  from  which  it  is  purified  by  decoc- 
tion with  argillaceous  earths  and  subsequent 
crystallization.  By  this  means  it  becomes 
perfectly  white,  and  shoots  out  crystals  of 
tartar,  consisting  of  a  peculiar  acid  called 
acid  of  tartar,  imperfectly  saturated  with 
potash;  it  is  therefore  a  super-tnrtrate  of  that 
alkali,  which,  when  powdered,  is  the  cream 
of  tartar  of  the  shops.  Its  virtues  are  ecco- 
protic,  diuretic,  and  refrigerant,  and  it  is 
exhibited  in  abdominal  physconia,  dropsy, 
inflammatory  and  bilious  fevers,  dyspep- 
sia, from  rancid  or  fat  substances,  bilious 
diarrlicca  and  colic,  haemorrhoids  and  obsti- 
pation. 

2.  A  name  heretofore  given  to  many  offi- 
cinal preparations, containing  the  acid  of  tar- 
tar ;  but  in  consequence  of  recent  changes 
in  the  chemical  nomenclature  superseded 
by  appellations  more  expressive  of  the  re- 
peetive  compositions. 

TARTARIC  ACID.  Acidum  lartaricum. 
Sal  csstntialt  tarlari.  Acidum  lurlcui esstn- 
tiule.  Tartareou6  acid.  To  obtain  the  pure 
Uirtiuio  acid,  take  two  pounds  of  the  cry. 
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tain,  and  dissolve  them  in  water,  into  whi 
chalk  is  to  he  thrown  by  degrees  till  the  li- 
quid is  saturated.     A  precipitate  is  formed, 
which  is  a  true  tartrate  of  lime,  is  tasted 
and  cracks  between  the  teeth.  This  tartrate 
is  put  into  a  cucurbit,  and  nine  ounces  of 
sulphuric,  acid,  with   live  ounces  of  water, 
are  poured  on  it.     After  twelve  hours  dl 
tion,  with  occasional   stirring,  the  tartnnr 
acid  is  set    at   liberty  in   the   solution,  and 
may  be  cleared  of  the  sulphate  of  lime 
means    of  cold  water.     The  virtues  of  this 
acid  are  antiseptic,  refrigerant,  and  diuretic. 
It  is  used  in  acute  fevers,  scurvy,  and  hae- 
morrhage. 

Tartar,  cream  of.  The  popular  name  of 
the  purified  supertartrale  of  potash. 

Tartar,  emetic.  See  Anlimoniwiitartari- 
zalitrn. 

Tartar,  oil  of.  See  Potasses  subcarbonalit 
liquor. 

Tartar,  regenerated.     See  Polasscc  acetas. 

Tartar,  salt  of.     See  Pulassec  subcarbunas. 

Tartar,  soluble.     See  Potasice  larlrus. 

Tartar,  spirit  of.  If  the  crystals  of  tartar 
be  distilled  by  a  strong  heat,  without  ant 
additional  body,  they  furnish  an  empyreu- 
matic  acid,  called  the  pyrotartareous  acid, 
or  spirit  of  tartar,  and  a  very  fcetid  einpyreu- 
matic  oil. 

Tartar,  vitriolalcd.  See  Potassce  sul- 
phas. 

Ta'rtarum  eme'ticum.  See  Anlimonium 
tartarisalum. 

Ta  rtarum  regeneration.  See  Pntusse 
acetas. 

Ta'rtarum  solu'bile.  See  Polassm  tar- 
Iras. 

Ta'rtarus  ammo'nia:.  See  Tartras  am- 
monia-. 

Ta'rtarus  chalvbeatcs.  See  Ftrrum 
tarlurizalum. 

Ta'riras  ammo'nia;.  Alkali  volatile  larla- 
risalum,  of  Bergman.  Sal  ammoniaami 
tartareum.  Turtarus  ammonite.  A  salt  com- 
posed of  tartaric  acid  and  ammonia,  its  vir- 
tues are  diaphoretic,  diuretic,  and  deobstru- 
ent.  It  is  prescribed  in  fevers,  atonic  exan- 
themata, catarrh,  arthritic  and  rheurnati  car- 
throdynia,  hysteric  spasms,  he. 

Ta'rtras  pota'ssje.  See  Potassce  tar- 
tras 

Ta'rtras  i'ota'ssjE  aci'dulus.  Cream  of 
tartar.     See  Tartar. 

Ta'rtras  pota'ssje  aci'dulus  ferra'tus. 
Globuli  martiales.  Tartarus  chalybeatus. 
.War*  solubilis.  Ftrrum  polabile.  Its  vir- 
tues are  adstringent.  It  is  principally 
used  externally  in  the  form  of  fomentations 
or  bath  in  contusions,  distortions,  and  luxa- 
tions. 

Ta'rtras  pota'ss.*:  aci'dulus  stibia'tus. 
See  Antimonium  tarlurizalum. 

Ta'rtras  so'd^c.       See  Soda  tarlarizatu. 
I  \STE.     Gust  us.     The    organ   <>f  las'.*- 
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iliffiirfl  but  slightly  from  that  of  touch.  It 
appears;  by  certain  experiments,  to  be  seat- 
ed chiefly  in  those  nervous  papilla;  of  the 
tongue  which  are  formed  from  the  minute 
ends  of  the  ninth  or  lingual  pair  of  nerves  ; 
for  neither  does  sugar,  applied  to  any  other 
part  of  the  mouth,  excite  the  least  sense  of 
taste  in  the  mind  ;  nor  any  other  sapid  body, 
unless  it  contain  something  vehemently 
penetrating  ;  in  which  case  the  palate,  root 
of  the  tongue,  uvula,  and  even  the  oesopha- 
gus, are  affected  by  the  sapid  acrimony. 
'J  hat  sensation,  which  is  sometimes  excited 
in  the  stomach,  oesophagus,  and  fauces,  by 
the  regurgitation  of  the  aliments,  seems  also 
to  belong  to  the  tongue,  to  which  the  sapid 
vapours  are  applied. 

Nature  designed  the  diversity  of  flavours, 
that  animals  might  know  those  things  most 
proper  for  their  food  ;  for  in  general,  there 
is  no  aliment  unhealthy,  that  is  of  an  agree- 
able taste  ;  nor  is  any  thing  ill  tasted  that  is 
lit  for  the  food  ot  man.  We  here  take  no 
notice  of  excess,  by  which  the  most  healthy 
food  may  become  prejudicial,  or  of  minerals, 
which  are  not  furnished  by  nature,  but  pre- 
pared by  art.  Thus  nature  has  invited  man 
to  take  the  food  necessary  for  his  subsistence, 
both  by  the  pain  called  hunger,  and  by  the 
pleasure  arising  from  taste.  But  animals, 
which  do  not  learn  from  example  and  the 
instruction  of  others,  distinguish  flavours 
most  accurately,  and,  admonished  by  that 
test,  abstain  cautiously  from  unhealthy  food  ; 
and,  therefore,  herbivorous  animals  espe- 
cially, lo  which  a  very  great  diversity  of  ali- 
ments mixed  with  noxious  plants  are  offered, 
are  furnished  with  sucli  long; papilla?,  and  so 
elegant  a  structure  of  the  tongue,  for  which 
man  has  less  occasion. 

TA'XIS.  An  operation,  by  which  those 
parts  which  have  quitted  their  natural  situ- 
ation are  replaced  by  the  hand  without  the 
assistance  of  instruments,  as  in  reducing 
hernia,  8&c. 

Tea.     See  Tltea. 

TEAR.  Lachryma.  The  limpid  fluid 
secreted  by  the  lachrymal  glands,  and  flow- 
ing on  the  surface  of  the  eyes. 

The  organ  which  secretes  this  liquid  is 
the  lachrymal  gland,  one  of  which  is  situated 
in  the  external  canthus  of  each  Orbit,  and 
emits  six  or  seven  excretory  ducts,  which 
open  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  upper 
e\elid  above  its  tarsus,  and  pour  forth  the 
tears.  The  tears  have  mixed  with  them  an 
aiterious  roseid  vapour,  which  exhales  from 
the  internal  surface  of  the  eyelids,  and  ex- 
ternal of  the  tunica  conjunctiva,  into  the  eye. 
Ivrhap:,  the  aqueous  humour  also  transudes 
through  the  pores  of  the  cornea  on  Lh^  sur- 
face of  the  eye.  A  certain  part  of  this  aque- 
ous fluid  is  dissipated  in  the  air;  but  Hie 
greatest  part,  after  h.iving  performed  its  of- 
fice, is  propelled  by  the  orbicular  muscle, 
which  so  closely  const  ringes  the  eyelid  to  the 
ball  ofthe  eve.  a-  to  leave  no  space  between, 
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unless  in  the  internal  angle,  where  the  tears 
are  collected.  From  this  collection  the  tears 
are  absorbed  by  the  orifices  of  the  puncta 
lachrymalia  ;  from  thence  tbey  are  propelled 
through  the  lachrymal  canals,  into  the  la- 
chrymal sac,  and  (low  through  the  ductus 
nasalis  into  the  cavity  of  the  nostrils,  under 
the  inferior  concha  nasalis.  The  lachrymal 
sac  appears  to  be  formed  of  longitudinal  and 
transverse  muscular  fibres  ;  and  its  three 
orifices  furnished  with  small  sphincters,  as 
the  spasmodic  constriction  ofthe  puncta  la- 
chrymalia proves,  if  examined  with  a  probe. 

The  tears  have  no  smell,  but  a  saltish 
taste,  as  people  who  cry  perceive.  They 
are  of  a  transparent  colour  and  aqueous 
consistence. 

The  quantity,  in  its  natural  state,  is  jusi 
sufficient  to  moisten  the  surface  of  the  eye 
and  eyelids  ;  but  from  sorrow,  or  any  kind 
of  stimulus  applied  to  the  surface  ofthe  eye, 
so  great  is  the  quantity  of  tears  secreted, 
that  the  puncta  lachrymalia  are  unable  to 
absoib  them.  Thus  the  greatest  part  runs 
down  from  the  internal  angle  of  the  eyelids, 
in  the  form  of  great  and  copious  drops  upon 
the  cheeks.  A  great  quantity  also  descends, 
through  the  lachrymal  passages  into  the  nos- 
trils ;  hence  those  who  cry  have  an  increased 
discharge  from  the  nose. 

Use  of  the  Tears. — 1.  They  continually 
moisten  the  surface  of  the  eye  and  eyelids, 
to  prevent  the  pellucid  cornea  from  drying 
and  becoming  opaque,  or  the  eye  from  con- 
creting with  the  eyelids.  2.  They  prevent 
that  pain,  which  would  otherwise  arise  from 
the  friction  of  the  eyelids  against  the  bulb  of 
the  eye  from  continually  winking.  3.  They 
wash  and  clean  away  the  dust  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, or  any  thing  acrid  that  has  fallen  into 
the  eye.  4.  Crying  unloads  the  head  of 
congestions. 

TEETH.  (Den?,  a  tooth  ;  quasi  eden.s, 
from  edo,  to  eat.)  Small  bones  fixed  iit 
the  alveoli  of  the  upper  and  under  jaw. 
In  early  infancy  Nature  designs  us  for  the 
softest  aliment,  so  that  the  gums  alone  are 
then  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  manduca- 
tion;  but  as  we  advance  in  life,  and  require 
a  different  food,  she  wisely  provides  us  with 
teeth.  These  are  the  hardest  and  whitest  of 
our  bones,  and,  at  full  maturity,  we  usually 
find  thirty-two  in  both  jaws,  viz.  sixteen 
above,  and  as  many  below.  Their  number 
varies  indeed  in  different  subjects;  but  it  is 
seldom  seen  to  exceed  thirty-two,  and  il 
will  very  rarely  be  found  to  be  less  than 
twenty-eight. 

Each  tooth  may  be  divided  into  two 
parts,  viz.  it 3  body,  or  that  part  which  ap- 
pears above  the  gums  ;  and  its  fangs  or  root, 
which  is  fixed  into  the  socket.  The  bound- 
ary between  these  two,  close  to  the  edge  of 
the  gum,  where  there  is  usually  a  small  cir- 
cular depression,  is  called  the  neck  of  the. 
tooth.  The  teeth  of  each  jaw  are  commonly 
divided  into  three  clasps ;  but  before  eacttof 
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these  is  treated  ofin  particular,itvvill  be  right 
to  say  something  of  their  general  structure. 
Every  tooth  is  composed  of  its  cortex  or 
mantel,  and    its    internal    bony  substance. 
The  enamel,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
the  vitreous  part  of  the  tooth,  is  a  very  hard 
and  compact  substance,  of  a  while  colour, 
and  peculiar  to  the  teeth.     It  is  found  only 
upon  the  body  of  the  tooth,  covering  the 
outside  of  the  bony  or  internal   substance. 
When  broken  it  appears  fibrous  or  striated  ; 
and  all  the  stria?  are  directed  from  the  cir- 
cumference to  the  centre  of  the  tooth.    This 
enamel  is  thickest  on  the  grinding  surface, 
and  on  the  cutting  edges  or  points  of  the 
teeth,  becoming  gradually  thinner  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  neck,  where  it  terminates  in- 
sensibly.    Some  writers  have  described  it 
as  being  vascular,  but   it  is  certain  that  uo 
injection  will  ever  reach  this  substance  ;  that 
it  receives  no  tinge  from  madder ;  and  that 
it  affords  no  appearance  of  a  circulation  of 
fluids.     The  bony  part  of  a  tooth  resembles 
other  bimcs  in  its  structure,  but  is  much 
harder  than  the  most  compact  part  of  bones 
in  general.     It  composes  the  inner  part  of 
the  body  and  neck  ;  and  the  whole  of  the 
root  of  the   tooth.     This    part  of  a  tooth, 
when  completely  formed,  does  not,  like  the 
other  bones,  receive  a  tinge  from  madder, 
nor  do  the  minutest  injections  penetrate  into 
its  substance,  although  many  writers  have 
asserted  the  contrary.     Mr.  Hunter  has  been 
therefore  induced  to  deny  its  being  vascular, 
although  he  is  aware  that   the  teeth,   like 
other  bones,  are  liable  to  swellings,  and  that 
they  are  found  anchylosedwith  their  s.ockets. 
He  supposes,  however,  that  both  these  may 
be  original  formations ;    and,  as  the   most 
convincing  proof  of  their  not  being  vascular, 
he  reasons  from  the  analogy  between  them 
and  other  bones.    He  observes,  for  instance, 
that  in  a  young  animal  that  has  been   fed 
with  madder,  the  parts  of  the  teeth  which 
were  formed  before  it  was  put  on  madder 
diet  will  appear  of  their  natural  colour,  but 
that  such    parts  as  were  formed  while  the 
animal  was  taking  the  madder,  will  be  of  a 
red  colour ;  whereas,   in  other  bones,  the 
hardest  parts   are  susceptible   of    the   die, 
though  more  slowly  than  the  parts  which 
are  growing.     Again,  he  tells  us,  that  if  you 
leave  off  feeding  the  animal  with  madder  a 
considerable  time  before  you  kill  it,  you  will 
find  the  above  appearances  still  subsisting, 
with  this  addition,  that  all  the  parls  of  the 
teeth  which  were  formed  after  leaving  off 
the  madder  will  be  white.     This  experiment 
proves  that  a  tooth  once  tinged  does  not  lose 
its  colour;  whereas  other  bones  do  (though 
very  slowly)  return  again  to  their  natural 
appearance:  and,  as   the   die   in   this  case 
must  be  taken  into  the  habit  by  absorbents, 
be  is  led  to  suspect  that  the  teeth  are  with- 
out absorbents  as   well  as    other   vessels. 
These   arguments  are  very  ingenious,  but 
they  are  far  from  being  satisfactory.     The 


tacts  adduced  by  Mr.  Hunter  are  capable  o( 
a  different  explanation  from  that  which  he 
has  given  them  ;  and  when  other  facts  are 
added  relative  to  the  same  subject,  it  will 
appear  that  this  bony  part  of  a  tooth  has  a 
circulation  through  its  substance,  and  even 
lymphatics,  although,  from  the  hardness  of 
its  structure,  we  are  unable  to  demonstrate 
its  vessels.  The  facts  which  may  be  adduced 
are,  1st.  We  find  thata  tooth  recently  drawn 
and  transplanted  into  another  socket,  be- 
comes as  firmly  fixed  after  a  certain  time, 
and  preserves  the  same  colour  as  the  rest  of 
the  set ;  whereas  a  tooth  that  has  been  long 
drawn  before  it  is  transplanted, will  never  be- 
come fixed.  Mr.  Hunter,  indeed,  is  aware 
of  this  objection,  and  refers  the  success  of 
the  transplantation,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
the  living  principle  possessed  by  the  tooth, 
and  which  he  thinks  may  exist  independent 
of  a  circulation.  Hut  however  applicable 
such  a  doctrine  may  be  to  zoophytes,  it  is 
suspected  that  it  will  not  hold  good  in  man, 
and  others  of  the  more  perfect  animals :  and 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  doubt  but 
that,  in  the  case  of  a  transplanted  tooth, 
there  is  a  real  union  by  vessels,  'idly.  The 
swelling  of  the  fangs  of  a  tooth,  which  in 
many  instances  are  known  to  be  lhe  effects 
of  disease,  and  which  are  analogous  to  the 
swelling  of  other  bones,  are  a  clear  proof 
of  a  similarity  of  structure,  especially  as 
we  find  them  invested  with  a  periosteum. 
Stlly  It  is  a  curious  fact,  though  as  yet 
perhaps  not  generally  known,  that,  in  cases 
of  phthisis  pulmonalis,  the  teeth  become  of 
a  milky  whiteness,  and  in  some  degree, 
transparent  ;  does  not  this  prove  them  to 
have  absorbents  ? 

Each  tooth  has  an  inner  cavity,  which, 
beginning  by  a  small  opening  at  the  point 
of  the  fang,  becomes  larger,  arid  terminates 
in  the  body  of  the  tooth.  This  cavity  is  sup- 
plied with  blood-vessels  and  nerves,  which 
pass  through  the  small  hole  in  the  root.  In 
old  people  this  hole  sometimes  closes,  and 
the  tooth  becomes  then  insensible. 

The  teeth  are  invested  with  a  periosteum 
from  their  fangs  to  a  little  beyond  their  bony 
sockets,  where  it  is  attached  to  the  gums. 
This  membrane  seems  to  be  common  to  the 
tooth  which  it  encloses,  and  to  the  sockets 
which  it  lines.  The  teeth  arc  likewise  se- 
cured in  their  sockets  by  a  red  substance 
called  the  gum*,  which  every  where  covers 
the  alveolar  processes,  and  bas  as  many  per- 
forations as  there  are  teeth.  The  gums  arc 
exceedingly  vascular,  and  have  something 
like  cartilaginous  hardness  and  ela-ticity, 
but  do  not  seem  to  have  much  sensibility. 
The  gums  of  infants,  which  perform  the 
offices  of  teeth,  have  a  hard  ridge  extending 
through  their  whole  length  ;  but  in  old 
people,  who  have  lost  their  teeth,  this  ridge 
is  wanting.  The  three  classes  into  which 
the  teeth  are  commonly  divided  an 
rrs.  ctrnini,  and  morales,  or  ffri 
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The  tncisoresnre  the  four  teeth  in  the  tore 
part  of  each  jaw;  they  derive  their  name 
from  their  use  in  dividing  and  cutting  the 
food  in  the  manner  of  a  wedge,  and  have 
each  of  them  two  surfaces,  which  meet  in  a 
sharp  edge.  Of  these  surfaces,  the  anterior 
one  is  convex,  and  the  posterior  one  some- 
what concave.  In  the  upper  jau  they  are 
usually  broader  and  thicker,  especially  the 
two  middle  ones,  than  those  ot  the  under 
jaw, over  which  they  generally  tall  by  being 
placed  a  little  obliquely. 

The  canini  or  cuspidali  are  the  longest  of 
all  the  teeth,  deriving  their  name  from  their 
resemblance  to  a  dog's  tusk.  There  is  one 
of  these  teeth  on  the  inside  of  the  incisores, 
so  that  there  are  two  in  each  jaw.  They  are 
the  longest  ol  all  the  teeth.  Their  fangs 
differ  from  that  of  the  incisores  only  "in  being 
much  larger,  and  their  shape  may  be  easily 
described  to  be  -Aat  of  an  incisor  with  iis 
edge  worn  off,  so  as  to  end  in  a  narrow 
point  instead  ot  a  thin  edge.  The  canini 
not  being  calculated  for  dividing  like  the 
incisores,  or  for  grinding,  seem  to  be  in- 
tended for  laying  hold  of  substances.  Mr. 
Hunter  remarks  of  these  teeth,  that  we  may 
trace  in  them  a  similarity  in  shape,  situation, 
and  use,  from  the  most  imperfect  carnivo- 
rous animal,  vt  liich  we  believe  to  be  the  hu- 
man species,  to  the  lion,  which  is  the  most 
perfectly  carnivorous. 

The  molares,  or  grinders,  of  which  there 
are  ten  in  each  jaw,  are  so  called,  because 
from  their  size  and  figure  they  are  calculated 
for  grinding  the  food.  The  canini  and  in- 
cisores have  only  one  fang,  but  the  three  last 
grinders  in  the  under  jaw  have  constantly 
two  fangs,  and  the  same  teeth  in  the  upper 
jnw  three  fangs.  Sometimes  these  fangs  are 
divided  into  two  points  near  their  base,  and 
each  of  these  points  has,  perhaps,  been 
sometimes  considered  asadistinct  fang.  The 
grindf  rs  likewise  differ  from  each  other  in 
theirappcarance.  The  two  first  on  each  side, 
which  Mr.  Hunter  appears  to  have  distin- 
guished very  properly  by  the  name  of  bievs- 
pules,  seem  to  be  of  a  middle  nature  between 
the  incisores  and  grinders;  they  have  in  ge- 
neral only  one  root,  and  the  body  of  the 
tooth  terminates  in  two  points, of  which  the 
anterior  one  is  the  highest,  so  that  the  tooth 
has  in  some  measure  the  appearance  of  one 
of  the  canini.  The  two  grinders  beyond 
these,  on  each  side,  are  much  larger.  Their 
body  forms  almost  a  square  with  rounded 
angles  ;  and  their  grinding  surface  has  com- 
monly five  points  or  protuberances,  two  of 
which  are  on  the  inner,  and  three  on  the 
outer  part  of  the  tooth.  The  last  grinder  is 
shorter  and  smaller  than  the  rest,  and,  from 
its  coming  through  the  gums  later  than  the 
rest,  and  sometimes  not  appearing  till  late 
in  life,  is  called  dens  sapientice.  The  varia- 
tion in  the  number  of  teeth  usually  depends 
on  these  denies  sapientife. 
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Having  thus  described  the  appearance  of 
the  teeth  in  the  adult ;  the  manner  of  their 
formation  and  growth  in  the  fcetus  is  next 
to  be  considered.  We  shall  find  that  the 
alveolar  process,  which  begins  to  be  formed 
at  a  veiy  early  period,  appears  about  the 
fourth  month,  only  as  a  shallow  longitu- 
dinal groove,  divided  by  slight  ridges  into 
anumber  of  intermediate  depressions, which 
are  to  be  the  lulure  alveoli  orsockets.  'these 
depressions  are  at  first  filled  with  small 
pulpy  substances,  included  in  a  vascular 
membrane;  and  these  pulpy  substances  are 
the  rudiments  of  the  teeth.  As  these  advance 
in  their  growth,  the  alveolar  processes  be- 
come gradually  more  completely  formed. 
The  surface  of  the  pulp  first  begins  to  harden; 
the  ossification  proceeding  from  one  or  more 
points,  according  to  the  kind  of  tooth  that 
is  to  be  formed.  Thus  in  the  incisores  and 
canini,  and  begins  from  one  point;  in  the  bi- 
ctispides,  from  two  points,  corresponding 
with  the  future  shape  of  those  teeth;  and  in 
the  molares  from  four  or  five  points.  As 
the  ossification  advances,  the  whole  of  the 
pulp  is  gradually  covered  with  bone, except- 
ing its  under  surface,  and  then  the  fang 
begins  to  be  formed.  Soon  after  the  forma- 
tion of  this  bony  part,  the  tooth  begins  to 
be  encrusted  w  ith  its  enamel ;  but  in  what 
manlier  this  is  deposited  we  are  as  yet  un- 
able to  explain.  —  Perhaps  the  vascular 
membrane,  which  encloses  the  pulp,  may 
serve  to  secrete  it.  It  gradually  crystallize? 
upon  the  surface  of  the  bony  part,  and  con- 
tinues to  increase  in  thickness,  especially  at 
the  points  and  basis  of  the  tooth,  till  some 
time  before  the  tooth  begins  to  pass  through 
the  gum  ;  and  when  this  happens,  the  ena- 
mel seems  to  be  as  hard  as  it  is  afterward, 
so  that  the  air  does  not  appear  to  have  thr. 
least  effect  in  hardening  it,  as  has  been 
sometimes  supposed. — While  the  enamel  i  = 
thus  forming,  the  lower  part  of  the  pulp  is 
gradually  lengthened  out  and  ossified,  so  as 
to  form  the  fang.  In  those  teeth  which  are 
to  have  more  than  one  fang;  the  ossification 
begins  from  different  parts  of  the  pulp  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  In  this  manner  are 
formed  the  incisores,  the  canini,  and  two 
molares  on  each  side,  making  in  the  whole 
twenty  teeth,  in  both  jaws,  which  are  suffi- 
cient for  the  purposes  of  manducation  early 
in  life.  As  the  fan^s  of  the  teeth  are  formed, 
their  upper  part  is  gradually  pushed  up- 
wards, till  at  length,  about  the  seventh, 
eighth,  or  ninth  month  after  birth,  the  inci- 
sores, which  are  the  first  formed,  begin  to 
pass  through  the  gum.  The  first  that  ap- 
pears is  generally  in  the  lower  jaw.  The 
canini  and  molares  not  being  formed  so  soou 
as  the  incisores,  do  not  appear  till  about  the 
twentieth  or  twenty-fourth  month.  Some- 
times one  of  the  cauini,  but  more  frequently 
one  of  the  molares,  appears  first. 

The  danger  to  which  children  are  exxosed. 
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during  the  time  of  dentition,  arises  from  the 
pressure  of  the  teeth  in  the  gum,  so  as  to 
irritate  it,  and  excite  pain  and  inflammation. 
The  effect  of  this  irritation  is,  that  the  gum 
wastes,  and  becomes  gradually  thinner  at 
this  part,  till  at  length  the  tooth  protrudes. 
In  such  cases,  therefore,  we  may,  with  great 
propriety,  a-sist  nature  by  cutting  the  gum. 
These  twenty  teeth  are  called  temporary,  or 
milk  teeth,becausethey  are  all  shed  between 
the  age  of  seven  and  fourteen,  and  are  sup- 
plied by  others  of  a  firmer  texture,  with 
large  fangs,  which  remain  till  they  become 
affected  by  disease,  or  fall  out  in  old  age, 
and  are  therefore  called  ihe  permanent  or 
adult  teeth.  The  rudiments  of  these  adult 
teeth  begin  to  be  formed  at  different  poriods. 
The  pulp  of  the  first  adult  incisor,  and  of 
the  first  adult  grinder,  may  be  perceived  in 
a  fcetus  of  seven  or  eight  months,  and  the 
ossification  begins  in  them  about  six  months 
after  birth.  Soon  after  birth  the  second  in- 
cisor, and  canine  tooih  on  each  side,  begin 
to  be  formed.  About  the  fifth  or  sixth  year 
the  first  bicuspis,  and  about  the  seventh  the 
second  bicuspis  begins  to  ossify.  These  bi- 
cuspides  are  destined  to  replace  the  tempo- 
rary grinders.  All  these  permanent  teeth 
are  formed  in  a  distinct  set  of  alveoli ;  so 
that  it  is  not  by  the  growing  of  one  tooth 
under  another  in  the  same  socket,  that  the 
uppermost  tooth  is  gradually  pushed  out,  as 
is  commonly  imagined  ;  but  the  temporary 
teeth,  and  those  which  are  to  succeed  them, 
being  placed  in  separate  alveoli,  the  upper 
sockets  gradually  disappear,  as  the  under 
ones  increase  in  size,  till  at  length  the  teeth 
they  contain,  having  no  longer  any  support, 
consequently  fall  out.  But,  besides  these 
twenty  teeth,  which  succeed  the  temporary 
ones,  there  are  twelve  others  to  be  added 
to  make  up  the  number  thirty-two-  These 
twelve  are  three  grinders  on  each  side  in 
both  jaws  ;  and  in  order  to  make  room  for 
this  addition,  we  find  the  jaws  grow  as  the 
teeth  grow,  so  that  they  appear  ascompletely 
tilled  with  twenty  teeth,  as  they  are  after- 
ward with  thirty-two.  Hence,  in  children, 
the  face  is  flatter  and  rounder  than  in  adult-. 
The  first  adullgrinder  usually  passes  through 
the  gum  about  the  twelfth  year;  the  second, 
which  begins  to  be  formed  in  the  sixth  or 
seventh  year,  cuts  the  gum  about  the  seven- 
teenth or  eighteenth;  and  the  third,  or  dens 
sapientia;  which  begins  to  be  formed  about 
the  twelfth  year,  passes  through  the  gum 
between  the  age  of  twenty  and  thirty  The 
denies  sapienfiae  have,  in  some  instance-', 
been  cut  at  the  age.  of  forty,  fifty,  sixty,  and 
even  eighty  years ;  and  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens, that  they  do  not  appear  at  all.  Some- 
times likewise  it  happens,  that  a  third  set  of 
teeth  appear  about  the  age  of  sixty  or  se- 
venty. Diemerhroeck  tells  us  that  he  him- 
self, at  the  age  of  fifty-six,  had  a  fresh  canine 
tooth  in  the  place  of  one  he  had  lost  several 
years  before! :  M.  <Iu  Lay  sawttvn  inci 


und  two  camni  cut  the  gum  in  a  man  aged 
eighty-four  ;  Mr.  Hunter  has  seen  two  lore 
teeth  shoot  up  in  the  lower  jaw  of  a  very  old 
person;  and  an  account  was  lately  published 
of  a  man  who  had  a  complete  set  of  teeth 
at  Ihe  a^e  of  sixty.  Other  instances  of  the 
same  kind  are  to  be  met  with  in  authors. 
The  circumstance  is  curious,  and  from  the 
time  of  lite  al  which  it  takes  place,  and  the 
return  of  the  catamenia,  which  sometimes 
happens  to  women  at  the  same  age,  it  has 
been  very  ingeniously  supposed,  that  there 
is  some  effort  in  nature  to  renew  the  body 
at  that  period. 

The  tektb  are  subject  to  a  variety  of  acci- 
dents. Sometimes  the  gums  become  so  af- 
fected as  to  occasion  them  to  fall  out,  and 
the  teeth  themselves  are  frequentlyrcndered 
carious  by  causes  which  have  not  hitherto 
been  satisfactorily  explained.  The  disease 
usually  begins  on  that  side  of  the  tooth 
which  is  not  exposed  to  pressure,  and  gra- 
dually advances  till  an  opening  is  made  into 
the  cavity:  as  soon  as  the  cavity  is  exposed, 
the  tooth  becomes  liable  to  considerable 
pain,  from  the  air  coming  in  contact  with 
the  nerve.  Besidesthese  accidental  meansby 
which  the  teeth  are  occasionallya(Tected;old 
age  seldom  fails  to  bring  with  it  sure  and  na- 
tural causes  foe  their  removal.  The  alveoli 
fill  up,  and  the  teeth  consequently  fall  out. 
The  gums  then  no  longer  meet  in  the  fore 
part  of  the  mouth.the  chin  projects  forwards 
and  the  face  being  rendered  much  shorter, 
the  whole  physiognomy  appears  considera- 
bly altered.  Having  thus  described  the  form- 
ation, structure,  growth,  and  decay  of  the 
teeth,  it  remains  to  speak  of  (heir  uses;  the 
chief  of  which  we  know  to  be  in  mastica- 
tion. And  here  we  cannot  help  observing 
the  great  variety  in  the  structure  of  the  hu- 
man teeth,  which  fits  us  for  such  a  variety  of 
food,  and  which,  when  compared  with  the 
teeth  given  to  other  animals,  may  in  some 
measure  enable  us  to  explain  the  nature  of 
the  aliment  for  which  man  is  intended  by 
Nature.  Thus,  in  ruminating  animals,  we 
find  incisores  only  in  the  lower  jaw  for  cut- 
ting the  grass,  and  molares  for  grinding  it ; 
in  graminivorous  animals,  we  see  molares 
alone  ;  and  in  carnivorous  animals,  canine 
teeth  for  catching  at  their  prey,  and  inci- 
sores and  molares  for  cutting  and  dividing 
it.  But,  as  man  is  not  designed  to  catch 
and  kill  his  prey  with  his  teeth,  we  observe 
thai  our  canini  are  shaped  differently  from 
the  fangs  of  beasts  of  prey,  in  whom  we 
find  them  either  longer  than  the  rest  of  the 
teeth,  or  curved.  The  incisores  likewise 
are  sharper  in  those  animals  than  in  man. 
Nor  are  the'  molares  in  the  human  subject 
similar  to  the  molares  of  carnivorous  ani- 
mals ;  they  are  Hatter  in  man  than  in  ihese 
animals;  and,  in  the  latter,  we  likewise 
find  them  sharper  at  the  edges,  more  calcu- 
lated to  cut  and  tear  the  food,  and  by  their 
greater  strength,  capable  of   breaking  ihe 
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hones  of  animals.  From  these  circum- 
stances, therefore,  we  may  consider  man 
as  partaking  of  the  nature  of  these  different 
classes;  as  approaching  more  to  the  carni- 
vorous than  to  the  herbivorous  tribe  of  ani- 
muls  ;  but  upon  the  whole  formed  for  a  mix- 
ed aliment,  and  fitted  equally  to  live  upon 
flesh  and  upon  vegetables.  Those  philoso- 
phers, therefore,  who  would  confine  a  man 
wholly  to  vegetable  food,  do  not  seem  to 
have  studied  nature.  As  the  molures  are  the 
last  teeth  that  are  formed,  so  they  are  usual- 
ly ihe  first  that  fall  out;  this  would  seem  to 
prove  that  we  require  the  same  kind  of  ali- 
ment in  old  age  as  in  infancy.  Besides  the 
use  of  the  teeth  in  mastication,  they  like- 
wise serve  a  secondary  purpose,  by  assisting 
in  the  articulation  of  the  voice. 

Tetthing.     See  Dentition  and  Teeth. 

Te'gula  hi'beknica.     See  Lapis  tiiberni- 

rUS. 

TEGUMENTS,  COMMON.  Under  this 
term  anatomists  comprehend  the  cuticle, 
rete  mucosum,  skin,  and  adipose  membrane 
as  being  the  covering  to  every  part  of  the 
body  except  the  nails.     See  Skin. 

TELA.  A  web  of  cloth.  The  cellular 
membrane  is  so  called  from  its  likeness  to  a 
fine  web. 

TE  LA  CELLULO'SA.  See  Cellularmem- 
branc. 

Tele'phium.  (Because  it  heals  old  ulcers, 
such  us  that  of  Telephus,  made  by  Ulysses.) 
See  Sedum  telephium. 

TELLURIUM.  A  very  scarce  metal  of 
a  tin  white  colour,  and  a  high  metallic  lus- 
tre, found  in  nature  alloyed  with  gold,  sil- 
ver, and  lead,  in  the  aurum  paradoxicum 
and  svlvanite. 

THMPERAME'NTUM.  (From  lempero, 
to  mix  togther.)  The  peculiar  constitution 
of  the  humours.  Temperaments  have  been 
variously  distinguished  :  the  division  most 
generally  received  is  into  the  sangui- 
neous, phlegmatic,  choleric,  and  melan- 
cholic. 

TEMPLE.  The  lateral  and  flat  parts  o 
the  head  above  the  ears. 

TEMPORALIS  ARTERIA.  The  tempo- 
ral artery.  A  branch  of  the  external  caro- 
tid, which  runs  on  the  temples,  and  gives 
off  the  frontal  artery. 

TEMPORAL  BONES.  Ossa  temporalia. 
Ossa  ttmporum.  These  two  bones,  which 
are  situated  one  on  each  sideof  the  head, are 
of  a  very  irregular  figure.  They  are  usually 
divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which,  from 
the  manner  of  its  connexion  with  the  neigh- 
bouring bones,  is  called  os  squamosum,  and 
the  other  os  petrosum,  from  its  irregularity 
and  hardness. 

In  both  these  parts  there  are  processes 
and  cavities  to  be  described.  Externally 
there  are  three  processes;  one  anterior, 
tailed  zygomatic  process,  which  is  stretched 
torwards  to  join  with  the  os  mala;,  and  thus 
forms  the  bony  jugum  under  which  the  tem- 
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poral  muscle  passes  ;  one  posterior,  called, 
ihe  mastoid  or  mamillary  process,  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  nipple;  and  one  inferior, 
called  the  styloid  process,  from  its  shape, 
which  is  said  to  resemble  that  of  the  ancient 
stylus  scriptorms.  In  young  subjects  this 
process  is  united  with  the  bone  by  an  inter- 
im diate  cartilage,  which  sometimes,  even 
in  adults,  is  not  completely  ossified.  Three 
muscles  have  their  origin  trom  this  process, 
and  borrow  half  of  their  names  from  it,  viz. 
stylo-glussus,  stylo-hyoideus,  and  stylo-pha- 
ryngeus.  Round  the  root  of  this  process 
there  is  a  particular  rising  of  the  os  petro- 
sum,  which  some  writers  describe  as  a  pro- 
cess, and,  from  its  appearance  with  tbe  sty- 
loid, have  named  it  vaginalis,  others  de- 
scribe the  semicircular  ridge  of  the  meatus 
auditorius  exteinus  as  a  fifth  process,  to 
winch  they  give  the  name  of  auditory.  The 
depressions  and  cavities  are,  1.  A  large  fos- 
sa, which  serves  for  the  articulation  of  the 
lower  jaw;  it  is  situated  between  the  zy- 
gomatic auditory,  and  vaginal  processes, 
and  is  separated  in  its  middle  by  a  fissure 
into  which  the  ligament  that  secures  the  ar- 
ticulation of  the  lower  jaw  with  this  bone  is 
fixed.  The  forepart  of  this  cavity,  which 
receives  the  condyle  of  the  jaw,  is  covered 
with  cartilage;  the  back  part  only  with  the 
periosteum.  2.  A  long  fo^sa  behind  the  mas- 
toid process,  where  the  digastric  muscle  has 
its  origin.  3.  The  meatus  auditorius  exter- 
inis,  the  name  given  to  a  large  funnel-like 
canal  that  leads  to  the  organ  of  hearing. 
4.  The  stylo-mastoid  hole,  so  called  from  its 
situation  between  the  styloid  and  mastoid 
processes.  It  is  likewise  called  the  aqueduct 
of  Fallopius,  and  affords  a  passage  to  the 
portio  dura  of  the  auditory  or  seventh  pair 
of  nerves.  5.  Below  and  on  the  lorepart 
of  the  last  foramen  we  observe  part  of  the 
jugularfossa,  a  thimble  like  cavity,  in  which 
the  beginning  of  the  internal  jugular  vein  is 
lodged.  6.  Before,  and  a  little  above  this 
fossa,  is  the  orifice  of  a  foramen,  through 
which  pass  the  internal  carotid  artery  and 
two  filaments  of  the  intercostal  nerve.  Tiiis 
conduit  runs  first  upwards  and  then  forward, 
forming  a  kind  of  elbow,  and  terminates  at 
the  end  of  the  os  petrosum.  7.  At  this  part 
of  the  ossa  temporum  we  observe  the  orifice 
of  a  canal  which  runs  outwards  and  back- 
wards in  a  horizontal  direction,  till  it  ter- 
minates in  the  cavity  of  the  ear  called  tym- 
panum. This  canal,  which  in  the  recent 
subject  is  continued  from  the  ear  to  the 
mouth,  is  called  the  Eustachian  tube.  8.  A 
small  hole  behindthe  mastoid  process, which 
serves  for  the  transmission  of  a  vein  to  the 
lateral  sinus.  But  this,  like  other  foramina 
in  the  skull  that  serve  only  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  vessels,  is  neither  uniform  iu  its  situ- 
ation, nor  to  be  met  with  in  every  subject. 
The  internal  surface  of  these  bones  may 
easily  be  divided  into  three  parts.  The 
fisrt,  uppermost  and  largest,  is  the  s<}uamon« 
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part,  which  is  slightly  concave  from  the 
impression  of  the  brain.  Its  semicircular 
edge  is  sloping,  so  that  the  external  lamella 
of  th«  bone  advances  farther  than  the  inter- 
nal, and  thus  rests  more  securely  on  the  pa- 
rietal bones.  The  second  and  middlemost, 
which  is  the  petrous  part  of  the  bone,  forms 
a  hard,  craggy  protuberance,  nearly  of  a  tri- 
angular shape.  On  its  posterior  side  we  ob- 
serve a  large  foramen,  which  is  the  meatus 
auditorius  internus;  it  receives  the  doable 
nerve  of  the  seventh  pair,  viz.  the  po  tio 
dura  and  portio  mollis  of  that  pair.  About 
the  middle  of  its  anterior  surface  is  a  small 
foramen  which  opens  into  the  aqueduct  of 
Fallopius,  and  receives  a  twig  of  the  portio 
dura  of  the  seventh  pair  of  nerves.  This 
foramen,  having  been  thus  described  by  Fal- 
lopius, and  by  him  named  hiatus,  is  some- 
times called  hiatus  Fallopii.  Besides  these, 
we  observe  other  smaller  holes  for  the  trans- 
mission of  blood-vessels  and  nerves.  Below 
this  craggy  protuberance  is  the  third  part, 
which,  from  its  shape  and  connexion  with 
the  os  occipitus  by  means  of  the  lambdoi- 
dal  suture,  may  be  called  the  lambdoidal  an- 
gle of  the  temporal  bone.  It  is  concave 
from  the  impression  of  the  brain  ;  it  helps 
to  form  the  posterior  and  inferior  fossae  of 
the  skull,  and  has  a  considerable  furrow,  in 
which  is  lodged  part  of  the  lateral  sinus. 
The  temporal  bones  differ  a  little  in  their 
structure  from  the  other  bones  of  the  crani- 
um. At  their  upper  parts  they  are  very  thin, 
and  almost  without  diploe,  but  below,  they 
have  great  strength  and  thickness.  In  the 
fcetus,  the  thin  upper  part,  and  the  lower 
craggy  part,  are  separated  by  a  cartilagi- 
nous substance :  there  is  no  appearance 
either  of  the  mastoid  or  styloid  processes, 
and,  instead  of  a  long  funnel-like  meatus 
auditorius  externus,  there  is  only  a  smooth 
bony  ring,  within  which  the  metubrana  tym- 
pani  is  fastened.  Within  the  petrous  part  of 
these  bones  there  are  several  cavities,  pro- 
cesses, and  bones,  which  belong  altogether 
to  the  ear,  do  not  enter  into  the  formation 
of  the  cranium,  and  are  described  under  the 
article  Ear.  The  ossa  temporum  are  con- 
nected by  suture  with  the  ossa  parietalia, 
the  os  occipitis,  the  ossa  malarum,  and  the 
ns  sphenoides,  and  are  articulated  with  the 
lower  jaw. 

TEMPORALIS.  (Temporalis,  sc.  mus- 
vulus.)  Arcadi-lemporo-maxillairc,  of  Du- 
mas. This  muscle,  which  Winsiow  has 
named  the  crotaphiles,  arises  fleshy  from  the 
lower  lateral,  and  anterior  part  of  the  parie- 
tal bone  ;  from  u!l  tin  portion  of 
the  temporal  bone  ;  from  tin1  lower  and  la- 
teral part  of  the  os  frontis  ;.  from  the  poste- 
rior surface  of  the  os  mala* ;  from  all  the 
temporal  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone  ;  and 
sometimes  from  a  ridge  at  the  lower  part  of 
this  process.  This  latter  portion,  however, 
La  often  common  to  this  muscle  and  the  pfo- 


rygoideus  externus.  It  is  of  a  seaiicncuiai 
shape,  and  its  radiated  fibres  converge, 
to  form  a  strong  middle  tendon,  which 
passes  under  the  jugum,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  coronoid  process  of  the  lower  jaw,  to 
which  it  adheres  on  every  side,  but  more 
particularly  at  its  forepart,  where  the  inser- 
tion is  continued  down  to  the  body  of  the 
bone.  This  muscle  is  covered  by  a  pretty 
strong  fascia,  which  some  writers  have  er- 
roneously described  as  a  part  of  the  aponeu- 
rosis of  the  occipito-frontalis.  This  fascia 
adheres  to  the  bones,  round  the  vvholi 
cumference  of  the  origin  of  the  muscle,  and, 
descending  over  it,  is  fixed  below  to  the 
ridge  where  the  zygomatic  process  lx 
just  above  the  meatus  auditorius,  u 
upper  edge  of  the  zygomatic  process  itself, 
and  anteriorly  to  the  os  mala?.  This  fascia 
serves  as  a  defence  to  the  muscle,  and  like- 
wise gives  origin  to  some  of  its  fleshy  fibre-. 
The  principal  use  of  the  temporal  muscle  is 
to  draw  the  lower  jaw  upwards,  as  in  the 
action  of  biting ;  and  as  it  passes  a  little  for- 
wards to  its  insertion,  it  may  at  the  same 
time  pull  the  condyle  a  little  backwards, 
though  not  so  much  as  it  would  have  done 
if  its  fibres  had  passed  in  a  direct  line  from 
their  origin  to  their  insertion,  because  the 
posteriorand  lower  part  of  the  muscle  passes 
over  the  root  of  the  zygomatic  process,  as 
over  a  pulley. 

T  EN  D  O  A  CHILLI  S.  Sec  Achilla 
Undo. 

TENDON.  (Tendon,  from  tendo,  to 
stretch.)  The  white  and  glistening  extre- 
mity of  a  muscle.     See  Muscle. 

TENE'sMUS.  (From  tu-tm,  to  constringe; 
so  called  from  the  perception  of  a  continual 
constriction  or  bound  state  of  the  parts.)  A 
continual  inclination  to  go  to  stool,  without 
a  discharge. 

TE'NSOR.  (From  tendo,  to  stretch.)  A 
muscle  whose  office  is  to  extend  the  part  to 
which  it  is  fixed. 

Tensor  pa'lati.     See  Circumflexus. 

TE'NSOR  TY'MPANI.  Internus  anris, 
of  Douglas  and  Cowper  Internus  mallei, 
of  Winsiow,  and  salpingo-malleen,  of  Duraas, 
A  muscle  of  the  ear,  which  pulls  the  malleus 
and  the  membrane  of  the  tympanium  to- 
wards the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone,  by  which  the  membrana  tympani  is 
made  more  concave  and  tense. 

TE'NSOR  VAtU'NJE  FEMOR1S.  Fa- 
scialis.  Membranosus,  of  Douglas.  Mem- 
branus  vel  fascia  lata,  of  Cowper,  and  Ilio 
aponeurosi-femoral,  of  Dumas.  Mvtculut 
aponeurosis,  vel  fascia  lata ,  of  Winsiow. 
A  muscle,  situated  on  the  outside  of  the 
thigh,  which  stretches  the  membranous  fas- 
cia of  the  thigh,  assists  in  the  abduction  of 
the  thigh,  and  somewhat  in  its  rotation  in- 
wards. It  arises  by  a  narrow,  tendinou-, 
and  fleshy  beginning  from  the  external  pari 
of  the  anterior,  superior,  spinous   process 
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ol  the  ilium,  and  is  inserted  a  little  below 
the  great  trochanter  into  the  membranous 

TENT.  A  roll  of  lint  for  dilating  open- 
ings, sinuses,  &c.  See  Spongia  praparata. 

TENTO'KIUM.  A  process  of  the  dura 
mater,  separating  the  cerebrum  from  ihe 
cerebellum  It  extends  from  the  internal 
horizontal  spine  of  the  occipital  bone,  di- 
rectly forwards  to  the  sella  turcica  of  the 
sphenoid  bone. 

TEREiE'LLA.  (Dim.  of  terebra,  a  piercer 
or  gimblet.)  A  trepan  or  instrument  for 
sawing  out  circular  portions  of  the  skull. 
A  trephine. 

TEREBI'NTHINA.  (From  T^/vfloc,  the 
turpentine-tree.)  Turpentine,  the  produce 
of  pine-trees. 

Tfkebi'nthina  argf.ntokate'nsis.  Stras- 
burg  turpentine.  This  species  is  generally 
more  transparent  and  less  tenacious  than 
either  the  Venice  or  Chio  turpentines.  It 
is  of  a  yellowish  brown  colour,  and  of  a 
more  agreeable  smell  .than  any  of  the  tur- 
pentines, except  the  Chio.  It  is  extracted 
in  several  parts  of  Germany,  from  the  red 
and  silver  fir,  by  cutting  out,  successively, 
narrow  strips  of  the  bark.  In  some  places 
a  resinous  juice  is  collected  from  under  the 
bark  called  Lachryma  abiegna,  and  oleum 
abietinum. 

Terebi'nthina  canadensis.  Canada  tur- 
pentine. A  production  of  the  pinus  balsa- 
mea;  which  see. 

Terebi'nthina  chi'a.  Cyprus  turpentine. 
The  resin  obtained  from  the  pistacia  terebin- 
thus  ;  which  see. 

Terebi'nthina  commu'nis.  See  Pinus 
sylveslris. 

Terebi'nthina  cy'pria.  See  Pistacia 
terebinthus. 

Terebi'nthina  vene'ta.  Venice  turpen- 
tine ;  so  called  because  we  are  supplied 
with  it  from  the  Venetians.  See  Pinus  larix. 

Terebi'nthina  vulga'ris.  Common  tur- 
pentine. The  liquid  resin  of  the  pinus  syl- 
vestris.     See  Turpentine. 

Tkrebi'nthin^e  o'leum.  The  oil  distilled 
from  the  liquid  resin  of  the  pinus  sylvestris. 

TE'RF.S.  Round,  smooth.  1.  The  name 
of  some  muscles  and  ligaments. 

2.  The  name  of  the  ascaris  lumbricoides, 
or  round  worm,  which  infests  the  intestines. 
See  Worms. 

Te'ris  ligame'nti;m.  The  ligament  at 
the  bottom  of  the  socket  of  the  hip  joint. 

TERES  MAJOR  (Teres,  sc.  Musculus 
major.  Teres,  round,  smooth.)  Riolanus, 
wlio  was  the  fir-t  that  distinguished  this  and 
the  other  muscles  of  the  scapula  by  particu- 
lar appellations,  gave  the  name  of  teres  to 
Jhis  and  the  following  muscle,  on  account 
of  their  long  and  round  shape.  Anguli  scapu- 
lohumeral, of  Dumns.  This  muscle,  which  is 
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longer  and  thicker  than  the  teres  minor,  i3 
situated  along  the  inferior  costa  of  the  sca- 
pula,and  is  in  part  covered  by  thedeltoides. 

It  arises  fleshy  from  the  outer  surface  of 
the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula,  (where  it 
covers  some  pan  of  the  infra  spinatus  and 
teres  minor,  with  both  which  its  fibres  inter- 
mix,) and  likewise  from  the  lower  and  pos- 
terior half  of  the  inferior  costa  of  the  scapu- 
la. Ascending  obliquely  towards  the  os  hu- 
meri, it  passes  under  the  long  head  of  the 
triceps  brachii,  and  then  becomes  thinner 
and  flatter  to  form  a  thin  tendon  of  about 
an  inch  in  breadth,  and  somewhat  more  in 
length,  which  ruiu  immediately  behind  that 
of  the  latis-imus  dorsi,  and  is  inserted  along 
with  it  into  the  ridge  at  the  inner  side  of  the 
groove  that  lodges  the  long  head  of  the  bi- 
ceps. These  two  tendons  are  included  in  a 
common  capsula,  besides  which  the  tendon 
of  this  muscle  adheres  to  the  os  humeri,  by 
two  other  capsula  which  we  find  placed  one 
above  the  other. 

This  muscle  assists  in  the  rotatory  motion 
of  the  arm,  and  likewise  in  drawing  it 
downwards  and  backwards ;  so  that  we 
may  consider  it  as  the  congener  of  the  latis- 
simus  dorsi. 

TE'RES  MI'NOR,  Marginisus-scapulo- 
trochiterien,  of  Dumas.  This  muscle  seems 
to  have  been  first  described  by  Fallopius. 
The  teres  minor  is  a  thin  fleshy  muscle,  situ- 
ated along  the  inferior  edge  of  the  infra-spi- 
natus,  and  is  in  part  covered  by  the  poste- 
rior part  of  the  deltoides. 

It  arises  (leshy  from  all  the  convex  edge 
of  the  inferior  costa  of  the  scapula;  from 
thence  it  ascends  obliquely  upwards  and 
forwards,  and  terminates  in  a  flat  tendon, 
which  adheres  to  the  lower  and  posterior 
part  of  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  joint, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  lower  part  of  the 
great  tuberosity  of  the  os  humeri,  a  little 
below  the  termination  of  the  infra-spinatus. 

The  tendinous  membrane,  which  is  con- 
tinued from  the  infra-spinatus,  and  spread 
over  the  teres  minor,  likewise  forms  a  thin 
septum  between  the  two  muscles.  In  some 
subjects,  however,  they  are  so  closely  uni - 
ted,  as  to  be  with  difficulty  separated  from 
each  other.  Some  of  the  fibres  of  the  teres 
minor  are  intermixed  with  those  of  the 
teres  major  and  subscapulars. 

The  uses  of  this  muscle  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  infra-spinatus. 

TE'RETRUM.  (From  two,  to  pierce.) 
The  trepan. 

Termina'lia  be'nzoin.  The  Benjamin 
gum-tree. 

Termi'nthus.  (From  ts/j/x/vSsc. the  turpen- 
tine-tree.) Albatis.  Black  and  ardent  pus- 
tules, mostly  attacking  the  legs  of  females  ; 
so  called  from  their  resemblance  to  the  fruit 
of  the  turpentine-tree. 
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Ternary.  Consisting  of  the  number 
three,  which  some  chemical  and  mystical 
writers  have  made  strange  work  with  ;  but 
the  most  remarkable  distinction  of  this  kind, 
and  the  only  one  worth  notice,  is  that  of 
Hippocrates,  who  divides  the  parts  of  a  hu- 
man body  into  continentes,  contents,  and 
impetum  facientes,  though  the  latter  is  re- 
solvable into  the  mechanism  of  the  two  for- 
mer, rather  than  any  tiling  distinct  in  itself. 

TE'RRA.  Earth,  as  distinguished  from 
minerals  and  metals,  and  precious  stones. 

Te'rra  cario'sa.  Rotten  bone,  a  species 
of  non-effervescent  chnlk,of  a  brown  colour. 

Te'rra  ca'teciiu.     See  Acacia  catechu. 

Te'rra  damn a'ta.  Terra  mor tun.  Con- 
demned earth  is  the  remainder  after  some 
distillations,  where  all  that  will  rise  is  drawn 
off;  the  same  as  Caput  mortuum. 

Te'rra  folia'ta  ta'rtari.  The  acetate 
of  potash. 

Te'rra  Japo'nica.  Japan  earlh.  Cachou. 
Faufel.  Ctztcliu.  Caschu.  Catechu.  Cadl- 
rhu.  Cashow.  Caiicku.  Casljoe.  Cachu. 
Cate.  Kaath.  The  natives  call  it  Cut;  the 
English  who  reside  there,  Cutch.  It  was 
called  Japan  earth,  because  it  was  long  sup- 
posed to  be  an  earthy  substance  from  Japan. 
It  is  the  inspissated  juice  of  a  species  of  aca- 
cia, which  grows  in  great  abundance  in  the 
kingdom  of  Bahar,  prepared  from  a  decoc- 
tion of  the  inner  part  of  the  wood.  From 
the  negligent  method  in  which  it  is  dried  in 
little  kilns  dug  for  that  purpose,  it  acquires 
the  earthy  appearance  it  in  general  has, 
from  which  circumstance  it  takes  its  name. 
In  the  kingdom  of  Bahar,  besides  being 
much  used  in  medicine,  it  is  employed  for 
many  purposes  in  arts,  particularly  for  paint- 
ing the  beams  of  houses,  to  defend  them 
from  vermin.     See  Acacia  catechu. 

Te'rra  Le'mnia.  Earth  of  Lemnos.  See 
Bole 

Tk'rra  Livo'nica.     See  Bole. 

Te'rra  mari'ta.  The  circuma  or  turme- 
ric root  is  sometimes  so  called 

Te'rra  mo'rtua.      See  Terra  damnata. 

Te'rra  pondeko'sa  sali'ta.  bee  Murias 
oarylce. 

Te'rra  sigilla'ta.     See  Bole. 
Te'rr/e  o'eeum.     See  Petroleum. 

Te'rrea  aesorbe'ntia.  Absorbent  earths, 
distinguishable  from  other  earthy  and  stony 
>ubstances  by  their  solubility    in  acids,  as 

halk,  crabs'  claws,  oyster  shells,  egg-shells, 

learl,  coral,  &c. 

Te'rthra.     (From  Te/iS/iw,  a  crane.)     The 
Jiiddle  and  lateral  parts  of  the  neck 
Tertian  ague.     See  Febrh  intermittens. 
Tertia'na  du'plex.     A  tertian  fever  that 
returns  every  day  ;  but  the  paroxysms  arc 
unequal,  every  other  fit  being  alike. 

Tertia'na  duplica'ta.  A  tertian  fever 
returning  every  other  day ;  but  there  are 
'wo  paroxysms  in  one  day. 


Tertian  a  fe,brsi.  See  Febrm  iiilermil- 
tens. 

Te'rtiana  tri'plex.  A  tertian  fe»«r  re- 
turning every  day,  every  other  day  there 
are  two  paroxysms,  and  but  one  in  the  in- 
termediate one. 

Tertiana'ria.  (From  tertiana,  a  species 
of  intermittent  fever  which  is  said  to  be  cu- 
red by  this  plant.)  lhe  plant  which  is  thus 
called  in  some  pharmacopoeias  is  the  Scutel- 
laria galericulata ;  which  see. 

Te'rtium  sal.  (From  tcriius,  third.)  A 
neutral  salt  as  being  the  product  of  an  acid 
and  an  alkali,  making  a  third  body  different 
from  either. 

Te'ssera.  (From  T£jr<r*fa,  tour.)  A  four- 
square bone.     The  cuboid  bone. 

Te'sta  .proba'trix.  (Quad  tosta,  from 
torreo,  to  burn  )  A  cupel  or  test.  A  pot  for 
separating  baser  metals  from  gold  and  silver. 
Te'stado.  (From  testa,  a  shell ;  because 
it  is  covered  with  a  shell.)  A  tortoise,  a 
enail.  An  ulcer,  which,  like  a  snail,  creeps 
under  the  skin. 

Te'sta.    Oyster-shells. 
Te'stve  pr*para'ta:.     "  Wash  the  shells 
previously  cleared  of  dirt,  with  boiling  wa- 
ter, then  prepare  them  as  is  directed  with 
chalk." 

Te'stes  ce'rebri.  See  Tubercula  quad- 
rigemina. 

TESlICLE.  Testis.  Orchis.  They  are 
also  called  didymi,  and  by  someperin.  Two 
little  oval  bodies  situated  within  the  scro- 
tum, and  covered  by  a  strong,  white,  and 
dense  coat,  called  tunica  albuginea  testis. 
Each  testicle  is  composed  of  small  vessels 
bent  in  a  serpentine  direction,  arising  from 
the  spermatic  artery,  and  convoluted  into 
liitle  heaps,  separated  from  one  another  by 
cellular  partitions.  In  each  partition  there  is 
a  duct  receiving  semen  from  the  small  ves- 
sels; and  all  the  ducts  constitute  a  net  which 
is  attached  to  the  tunica  albuginea.  From 
this  net-work  twenty  or  more  vessels  arise, 
all  of  which  are  variously  contorted,  and, 
being  reflected,  ascend  to  the  posterior  mar- 
gin of  the  testis,  where  they  unite  into  one 
common  duet.bent  into  serpentine  windings, 
and  forming  a  hard  body  called  the  epididy- 
mis. The  spermatic  arteries  are  branches  of 
the  aorta.  The  spermatic  veins  empty  them- 
selves into  the  vena  cava  and  emulgent  vein 
The  nerves  of  the  testicle  are  branches  of 
the  lumbar  and  great  intercostal  nerve.  The 
use  of  the  testicle  is  to  secrete  the1  semen. 
Testicle,  welled  See  Hernia  humord'u 
Testi'culus.  (Testiculus,  dim.  o(  testis.) 
A  small  testicle.  Also  the  orchis  plant,  so 
named  from  the  resemblance  of  its  roots  to 
a  testicle. 
Testi'culus  cani'nus.  See  Orchis  mascula. 
TE'STIS.  (A  witness,  the  testes  being 
the  witnesses  of  our  manhood.;  See  Testicle- 
Tktako'mata.  (From  -rvratv:*.  to  smooth* 


Itlanothra.    Medicines  which  smooth  the 
skin,  and  remove  wrinkles. 

TKTANUS.  (From  turn,  to  stretch.) 
Spasm  with  rigidity.  Conrulsio  indica.  Ho- 
lutonkos.  Rigor  ntrrosus.  A  genus  of  dis- 
ease in  the  Class, Neuroses,  and  Order.  Spas- 
mi,  of  Cullen  ;  characterized  by  a  spasmo- 
dic rigidity  of  almost  the  whole  body.  The 
varieties  of  tttanus  are,  1.  Opisthotonos, 
where  the  body  is  thrown  back  by  spasmo- 
dic contractions  of  the  muscles.  2.  Empros- 
fhotouos,  the  body  being  bent  forwards.  3. 
Trismus,  the  locked  jaw.  Tetanus  is  often 
symptomatic  of  syphilis  and  worms. 
'  These  affections  arise  more  frequently  in 
warm  climates  than  in  cold  ones,  and  are 
very  apt  to  occur  when  much  rain  or  moist- 
ure quickly  succeeds  excessively  dry  and 
i  sultry  weather.  They  attack  persons  of  all 
ages,sexes, temperaments,  and  complexions, 
but  the  male  sex  more  frequently  than  the 
female,  and  those  of  a  robust  and  vigorous 
constitution  than  those  of  a  weak  habit.  An 
idea  is  entertained  by  many,  Dr  Thomas 
observes,  that  negroes  are  more  predisposed 
to  attacks  of  tetanus  than  white  people  ; 
they  certainly  are  more  trequently  affected 
with  it,  but  this  circumstance  does  not  arise 
from  any  constitutional  predisposition,  but 
from  their  being  more  exposed  to  punctures 
and  wounds  in  the  feet,  by  nails,  splinters  ol 
wood  pieces  of  broken  glass,  &.c.  from 
usually  going  bare-footed. 

Tetanic  affections  are  occasioned  either 
by  exposure  lo  cold,  or  by  some  irritntion  of 
the  nerves,  in  consequence  of  local  injury 
by  puncture,  incision,  or  laceration.  Lace- 
rated wounds  of  tendinous  parts  prove,  in 
warm  climates,  a  npver-lailing  source  of 
these  complaints.  In  cold  climates  as  well 
asm  warm  ones  the  locked  jaw,  or  trismus, 
frequently  arises  in  consequence  of  the  am- 
putation of  a  limb. 

When  the  disease  has  arisen  in  conse- 
quence of  a  puncture,  or  any  other  exter- 
nal injury,  the  symptoms  show  themselves 
generally  about  the  eighth  day,  but  when 
it  proceeds  from  any  exposure  to  cold, 
they  generally  make  their  appearance  much 
sooner. 

In  some  instances  it  comes  on  suddenly, 
and  with  ureat  violence;  but  it  more  usual- 
ly makes  its  attack  in  a  gradual  manner;  in 
which  case,  a  slight  stiffness  is  at  first  per- 
ceived  in  the  back  part  of  the  neck,  which 
after  a  short  time,  becomes  considerably  in- 
creased, and  a>  length  renders  the  motion  of 
the  head  both  difficult  and  painful. 

With  the  rigidity  of  the  head  there  is 
likewise  an  uneasy  sensation  at  the  root  of 
the  tongue,  together  with  some  difficulty  in 
swallowing,  and  a  great  tightness  is  per- 
ceived about  the  chest,  with  a  pain  at  the 
extremity  of  the  sternum,  shooting  into 
the  back.  A  stiffness  also  takes  place  in 
the  jaws,  which  soon  increases  to  such  a 
height,  (hat  the  teeth  become  so  closely  set 
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together  as  not  to  admit  of  the  smallest 
opening.  This  is  what  is  termed  the  locked- 
jaw. 

In  some  cases,  the  spasmodic  affection 
extends  no  further.  Jn  others  the  spasms 
at  this  stage  of  the  disease,  returning  with. 
great  frequency,  become  likewise  more  ge- 
neral, and  now  affect  not  only  the  muscles 
of  the  neck  and  jaws,  but  likewise  those 
of  the  whole  spine,  so  as  to  bend  the  trunk 
of  the  body  very  forcibly  backwards,  and 
this  is  what  is  named  opisthotonos.  Where 
the  body  is  bent  forwards,  the  disease  is  call- 
ed emprosthotoiios. 

During  the  whole  course  of  the  disorder, 
the  abdominal  muscles  are  violently  affected 
with  spasm,  so  that  the  belly  is  strongly 
retracted  and  feels  very  hard,  most  ob- 
stinate costiveness  prevails,  and  both  the 
flexor  and  extensor  muscles  of  the  lower 
extremities  are  commonly  affected  at  the 
same  time,  so  as  to  keep  the  limbs  rigidly 
extended. 

The  flexors  of  the  head  and  trunk  be- 
come at  length  so  strongly  affected,  as  to 
balance  the  action  of  the  extensor,  and  to 
keep  the  head  and  trunk  so  rigidly  extended 
and  straight  as  to  render  it  incapable  of 
being  moved  in  any  direction.  The  arms, 
which  were  little  affected  before,  are  now 
likewise  rigidly  extended,  the  tongue  also 
becomes  affected  with  spasm,  and  being 
convulsively  darted  out,  is  often  much 
injured  by  the  teeth  at  that  moment  snap- 
ping together.  It  is  to  this  state  of  the  dis- 
ease that  the  term  tetanus  has  been  strictly 
applied. 

the  disorder  continuing  to  advance, 
every  organ  of  voluntary  motion  becomes 
affected;  the  eyes  are  rigid  and  immoveable 
in  their  sockets,  the  countenance  is  hi- 
deously distorted,  and  expresses  great  dis- 
tress ;  the  strength  is  exhausted,  the  pulse 
becomes  irregular,  and  one  universal  spasm 
puts  a  period  to  the  most  miserable  state  of 
existence. 

Attacks  of  tetanus  are  seldom  attended 
with  any  fever,  but  always  with  violent 
pain,  and  the  spasms  do  not  continue  for  a. 
constancy,  but  the  muscles  admit  of  some 
remission  in  their  contraction,  which  is  re- 
newed every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  espe 
cially  if  the  patient  makes  the  least  at- 
tempt to  speak,  drink,  or  alter  his  posi- 
tion. 

When  tetanic  affections  arise  in  conse- 
quence of  a  wound,  puncture,  or  lacera- 
tion, in  warm  climates,  Dr.  Thomas  ob- 
serves, they  are  almost  sure  to  prove  fatal. 
The  locked  jaw  in  consequence  of  an  ampu- 
tation, likewise  proves  usually  fatal.  When 
these  affections  are  produced  by  anexposure 
to  cold,  they  may  in  most  cases  be  removed 
by  a  timely  use  of  proper  remedies,although 
a  considerable  space  will  probably  elapse 
before  the  patient  will  be  able  to  recover  his 
former  strength 
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On  dissections  of  this  disease,  sligiit  effu- 
sions  within  the  cranium  have  been  observed 
in  a  few  instances;  but  in  by  far  the  greater 
number,  nothing  particular  has  been  disco- 
vered, either  in  the  brain  or  any  other  or- 
gan. 

The  general  indications  are,  1.  To  remove 
any  local   irritation  which   may  appear  to 
have  excited  the  disease  ;  2.  To  lessen  the 
general  irritability, and  spasmodic  tendency; 
3.  To  restore  the  tone  of  the  system. — If  a 
thorn,  or  other  extraneous  substance,    be 
Jodged  in  any  part,   it  must  be  extracted  : 
any    spicula    of   bone,  which    may   have 
brought  on  the  disease  after  amputation, 
should  be  removed;  a  punctured  wound 
ought  to  be  dilated,  &.c.  Some  have  propo- 
sed dividing  the  nerve  going  to  the  part,  or 
even  amputating  this,  to  cut  off  the  irrita- 
tion :  others  paralyzing  the  nerves  by  pow- 
erful sedatives,  or  destroying  them  by  caus- 
tics; others  again  exciting  a  new  action  in 
the  part  by  active  stimulants;  but  the  effica- 
cy, and  even  propriety  of  such  measures  is 
doubtful.     To   fullil  the  second   indication, 
various  means  have  been  proposed.     The 
abstraction  of  blood,  recommended  by  Dr. 
Bush,  might,  perhaps,  appear  advisable  in 
a  vigorous  plethoric  habit  in  the  beginning 
of  the  disease,  but  it  has  gonerally  proved  of 
little  utility,  or  even  hurtful,  and  is  rather 
contra  indicated  by  the  state  of  the  blood. 
Purging  is  a  less  questionable  measure,  as 
costivencss  generally  attends  the   disease, 
and  in  many  cases  it  has  appeared  very  be- 
neficial, especially  when  calomel  was  em- 
ployed.   It  has  been  found,  also,  that  a  sali- 
vation, induced  by  mercury,  has  sometimes 
greatly  relieved  the  disorder;  but  in  other 
instances  it  has  failed  altogether.  The  reme- 
dy, which  has  been  ofteuest  employed,  and 
with  the  most  decided  advantage,  is  opium, 
and  sometimes  prodigious  quantities  of  it 
have  been  exhibited;  indeed  small  doses  are 
useless,  and  even  large  ones  have  only  a 
a  temporary  effect,  so  that  they  must  be  re- 
peated, as  the  violence  of  the  symptoms  is 
renewed  ;  and   where   the   patient  cannot 
swallow,  it  may  be  tried  in  clyster,  or  freely 
rubbed  into  the  skin.  Other  sedative  and  an- 
tispasmodic remedies,  have  been  occasion- 
ally resorted  to,  as  hemlock,  tobacco,  musk, 
camphor,  &ic.  but  for  the  most   part  with 
less  satisfactory  results.  The  warm  bath  has 
sometimes  proved  a  useful  auxiliary  in  cold 
climates  ,  but  the  cold  bath  is  much  more 
veiled  upon;  especially  in  the  West  Indies, 
usually  in  conjunction  with  the  liberal  use 
of   opium.      In  Germany,  alkaline  baths, 
and  the  internal  use  of  the  same  remedies, 
are  stated  to  have  beendecidedlyserviceable. 
Others  have  advised  the  large  use  of  bark 
and  wine,  which  seem,  however,  rather  cal- 
culated to   be  preventives,  or  to  fulfil  the 
third  indication;  yet  wine  may  be  employed 
father  as  nourishment,  since  in  severe  cases 
of  the  disease  little  else  can  be  taken.  Elec- 


tricity seems  too  hazardous  n  remedy  t.. 
tried  in  a  general  affection,  especially  in  the 
muscles  of  respiration  ;  but  if  confined  to 
the  jaw,  it  may  be  useful  in  a  mild  form 
At  the  period  of  convalescence,  the  strength 
must  be  restored  by  suitable  diet  and  medi- 
cines, the  cold  bath,  regular  exercise,  fce. . 
and  removing  the  patient  from  the  Weil 
Indies  to  a  colder  climate,  till  the  health  is 
fully  established,  would  be  a  very  proper 
precaution. 

Tetart*'os.  (Tsra/iTcuor,  fourth.)  A 
quartan  fever. 

Tetramvh'um.  (From  -mpac,  four,  and 
/uupov,  an  ointment.)  An  ointment  of  four 
ingredients. 

I  ktrangu'ria.  (From  -m-fa?,  four,  and 
etyFoc,  a  cup  ;  so  called  because  its  fruit  re- 
sembles a  cup  divided  into  four  parts.)  Tin 
citrul. 

Tktrapha'rmacdm.  (From  nrpat,  four, 
and  <fap/ucKav,  a  drug.)  A  medicine  compo- 
sed of  four  ingredients. 
Tellers-  See  Herpes. 
TEU'CRIUM.  (From  Teucer,  who  dis- 
covered it.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaan  system.  Class,  Diilyna- 
mia.  Order,  Gymnospermia.  The  herb 
speedwell. 

Teu'cridm  capita'tum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  poley  mountain  of  Montpclier. 
Polium  monlanum.  This  plant,  Teucrium 
capilatum,  of  Linnaaus,  bears  the  winter  of 
our  climate,  and  is  generally  substituted  for 
the  candy-species. 

Teo'cbioh  chajuje'drys.  The  system- 
atic name  of  ihe  common  germander.  Cha- 
iiKcdrys.  Chamccdrys  minor  repent,  vulga- 
ris. Quercula  adamandrina.  Trissago. 
Cliamadrops,  of  Faulus  iEgineta,  and  Oii- 
basius.  This  plant,  creeping  germander, 
small  germander,  and  English  treacle; 
Teucrium;  foliis  cuneiforir.i-ovatu,  incisis, 
crennlis,  peliolatis ;  fioribvs  terms ;  caulibu* 
procumbent  ibus,  mbpilotis,  of  Linnaeus,  has 
a  moderately  bitter,  and  somewhat  aromatic 
taste  It  was  in  high  repute  among  the 
ancients  in  intermittent  fevers,  rheumatism, 
and  gout  ;  find  where  an  aromatic  hitter  is 
wanting,  germander  may  be  administered 
with  success.  The  best  time  for  gathering 
this  herb  is  when  the  seeds  are  formed,  and 
the  tops  are  then  preferable  to  the  leaves. 
When  dry,  the  dose  is  from  3ss  to  3j-  Ei- 
ther water  or  spirit  will  extract  their  vir- 
tue ;  but  the  watery  infusion  is  more  bilter. 
This  plant  is  an  ingredient  in  the  once  ce- 
lebrated powder  called  from  the  Duke  of 
Portland. 

Ti  l'crium  chama;'pitys.  The  system- 
atic name  of  the  ground-pine.  CkamepUyi 
Arthelica.  Arlhrelha.  Ajuga.  Abiga  ha 
arlhrilica.  Holoryron.  Ionia.  Siderilis. 
Common  ground-pine.  This  low  hairy 
plant,  Teucrium  ;  foliis  trifidis,  linearibus, 
intcgerrimis ;  floribiis  sessilibus,  lateralibus, 
solitariis;  raule  diffuso,  of  Linnccus,  has  a 
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moderately  bitter  taste,  and  a  resinous,  not 
disagreeable  smell,  somewhat  like  that  of 
the  pine.  The  tops  or  leaves  are  recom- 
mended as  aperients  and  corroborants  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  said  to  be  particularly 
serviceable  in  female  obstructions  and  para- 
lytic disorders. 

Teu'criom  cre'ticum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  poley  mountain  of  Candy. 
Folium  creiienm.  I  he  tops  and  whole  herb 
enter  the  antiquated  compounds  mithriilate 
and  Iheriaca.  The  plant  is  obtained  from 
the  island  of  Candy  ;  has  a  moderately  aro- 
matic smell,  and  a  nauseous  bitter  taste.  It 
is  placed  among  the  aperients  and  corrobo- 
rants. 

Teu'crium  iva  Clwmeepitys  moschata. 
Iva  moschata  monspeliensium  Chammpitys 
anthyllus.  The  Tencrium  iva,  of  Linnteu-. 
French  ground-pine.  It  is  weaker,  but  of 
similar  virtues  to  chamaepitys. 

Teu'crium  ma'rum.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  Syrian  herb  mastich.  Marum  Syria- 
cum.  Marum  crelicum.  Majorana  Syriaca. 
Marum  verum.  Marum  Cortusi.  Chtemedrys 
incana  marilima.  Marum  germander,  or  Sy 
rian  herb  mastich.  This  shrub  is  the  Teu- 
crium  ;  foliis  integerrimis  oralis  aculis  peliola- 
tis,  subtus  lomentoiis  ;  floribus  racemosis  se- 
cioidti,  of  Linnaeus.  It  grows  plentifully  in 
Greece,  Fgypl,  Crete,  and  Syria  I  he  leaves 
and  younger  branches,  when  recent,  on  be- 
ing rubbed  betwixt  the  fingers,  emit  a  vola- 
tile aromatic  smell,  which  readily  excites 
sneezing  ;  to  the  taste  they  are  bitterish,  ac- 
companied with  a  sensation  of  heat  and 
acrimony  Judging  from  these  seusis.le 
qualities  of  the  plant,  it  may  be  supposed 
to  possess  very  active  powers.  It  is  re- 
commended as  a  stimulant  aromatic,  and 
dcobstruent ;  and  Linnaeus,  Kosenstein, 
and  Bergius,  speak  highly  of  its  utility. 
Dose,  ten  grains  to  half  a  drachm  of  the 
powdered  leaves,  given  in  wine.  At  pre- 
sent, however,  marum  is  chiefly  used  as  an 
errhine. 

Teu'crium  monta'num.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  common  poley  mountain. 

Teu'crium  po'lium.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  golden  poley  mountain 

Teu'crium  sco'kdium.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  water  germander.  Scordium, 
Trissago  palustris.  Cliamcedrys  palustris 
allium  redolens.  Water  germander.  The 
leaves  of  this  plant  have  a  smell  somewhat 
of  (be  garlic  kind,  from  which  circumstance 
it  is  supposed  to  take  its  name  :  to  the  taste 
they  are  bitterish  and  slightly  pungent.  The 
plant  was  formerly  in  high  estimation,  but 
i-.  now  justly  fallen  into  disuse,  although  re- 
commended by  some  in  antiseptic  cata- 
plasms and  fomentalions. 

Teu  thrum.  (TeuS/w.)  The  herb  po- 
lium. 

THA'LAMl  NERVORUM  0  P- 
TICO'RUM.    (QaKauic,  a  bed.)    Two  bo- 


dies, which  form  in  part  the  optic  nerve, 
placed  near  to  each  other,  in  appearance 
white,  protruding  at  the  base  of  the  late- 
ral ventricles,  and  running  in  their  direc- 
tion inwards,  a  little  downwards,  and  up- 
wards. 

Thalas^o'mell.  (From  Qz\atr<ra,  the  sea, 
and  (jttkt,  honey)  A  medicine  composed  of 
sea-water  and  honey. 

THAU''  TRUM.  (From  8oax»,  to  flou- 
rish.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linna'an  system.  Class,  Pnlyandria.  Order, 
Polygyria. 

2.  the  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  poor 
man's  rhubarb. 

Tham'ctrum  fla'vum.  The  systematic 
name,  of  the  poor  man's  rhubarb.  The  root 
of  this  plant  is  said  to  be  aperient  and  sto- 
machic, and  to  come  very  near  in  its  vir- 
tues to  rhubarb.  It  is  a  common  plant 
in  this  country,  but  seldom  used  medici- 
nally. 

Tha'psia  (From  Thapsus,  the  island 
where  it  was  found.)  the  deadly  carrot. 
Tliapsia  asclepias,  of  Linnaeus.  The  root 
operates  violently  both  upwards  and  down- 
wards, and  is  not  used  in  the  present  prac- 
tice. 

Thapsus.  (From  the  island  Thapsus.) 
I  he  great  white  mullein,  or  cow's  lung- 
wort 

THE'A.  Tea.  There  are  two  species 
of  this  tree;  viz.  1.  The  bohea,  or  black 
tea ;  and  2.  The  viridis,  or  green  lea ; 
both  of  which  are  natives  of  China  or  Japan 
where  they  attain  the  height  of  five  or  six 
feet. 

Great  pains  are  taken  in  collecting  the 
leaves  singly,  at  three  different  times,  viz. 
about 'the  middle  of  February,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  March,  and  in  April.  Although  some 
writers  assert,  that  tin--  are  first  exposed  to 
the  steam  of  boiling  water,  and  then  dried  on 
copper-plates  ;  yet  it  is  now  understood  that 
such  leaves  are  simply  dried  on  iron  plates, 
suspended  over  a  fire,  till  they  become  dry 
and  shrivelled  ;  when  cool,  they  are  packed 
in  tin  boxes  to  exclude  the  air,  and  in  that 
state  exported  to  Europe. 

Teas  are  divided  in  Britain  into  three 
kinds  of  green,  and  five  of  bohea.  The 
former  class  includes,  1.  Imperial  or  bloom 
tea,  having  a  large  leaf,  a  faint  smell,  and 
being  of  a  light  green  colour  2.  Hyson, 
which  has  small  curled  leaves,  of  a  green 
shade  inclining  to  blue.  3.  Singlo  tea,  thus 
termed  from  the  place  where  it  is  culti- 
vated. The  boheas  comprehend  :  1.  Sou- 
chong, which,  on  infusion,  imparts  a  yel- 
lowish green  colour.  2.  Camho,  a  fine  tea, 
emittins;  a  iragrant  violet  smell,  and  yield- 
ing a  pale  shade  ;  it  receives  its  name  from 
the  province  where  it  is  reared.  3.  Pekoe 
tea  is  known  by  the  small  white  flowers 
that  are  mixed  with   it.    4.  Congo  has  a 
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larger  leaf  than  the  preceding  variety,  and 
yields  a  deeper  tint  to  water;  and  5.  Com- 
mon bohea,  the  leaves  of  whieh  are  of  an 
uniform  green  colour.  There  are  besides 
other  kinds  often,  sold  under  the  names  of 
gunpowder  tea.  Sic.  which  differ  from  the  pre- 
ceding only  in  the  minuteness  of  their  leaves, 
and  being  dried  with  additional  care. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the 
medicinal  properties  of  ten  ;  in  its  natural 
state  it  is  a  narcotic  plant,  on  which  account 
the  Chinese  refrain  from  its  use  till  it  Jias 
been  divested  of  this  property  by  keeping 
it  at  least  for  twelve  months.  If,  however, 
good  tea  be  drunk  in  moderate  quantities, 
with  sufficient  milk  and  sugar,  it  invigorates 
the  system,  and  produces  a  temporary  ex- 
hilaration ;  but  when  taken  too  copiously,  it 
is  apt  to  occasion  weakness,  tremor,  p*dsies. 
and  various  other  symptoms  arising  from 
narcotic  plants,  while  it  contributes  to  ag- 
gravate hysterical  and  hypochondriacal  com- 
plaints Tea  has  ulsu  been  supposed  to  pos- 
sess considerable  diuretic  and  sudorific  vir- 
tues, which,  however,  depend  more  on  the 
quantity  of  warm  wateremployedasa  vehicle 
than  the  quality  of  thytea  itself  Lastly  as 
infusions  of  these  leaves  are  the  safest  re- 
freshment after  undergoing  great  bodily  fa- 
tigue or  mental  exertion,  they  afford  an 
agreeable  beverage  to  those  who  are  exposed 
to  cold  weather;  at  the  same  time  tending 
to  support  and  promote  perspiration,  which 
is  otherwise  liable  to  be  impeded. 

The'a  germa'nica  Fluellin  ;  male  speed- 
well,    see  Veronica 

Theba'ica.  (A  Thfbaidf  regione,  from  the 
country  about  the  ancient  city  of  Thebes  in 
Egypt,  where  it  flourished.)  The  Egyptian 
poppy. 

THEBE'SII  FORAMINA.  The  orifices 
of  veins  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart. 

T  H  EC  \  VERTEBR  A'L  I  S.  (The- 
ca,  from  *£»(*:,  to  place.)  The  vertebral 
canal. 

Thely'pteris.  (From  8n\v;  female,  and 
mtpK,  fern.)     The  female  fern 

The'nar.  (Thenar,  sc.  musculus.)  See 
Flexor  brevis  pollicis  majius. 

1'heobro'ma  caca'o.  (Theobroma,  from 
6tu,  the  gods,  and  fyaspt*  fond  ;  so  called 
from  the  dcliciousness  of  its  fruit :  Cacao,  an 
Indian  term.)  The  systematic  name  of  the 
tree  which  affords  cocoa  and  chocolate. 

The  do'ricum  (From  6«m,  the  gods, 
and  doepov.  a  gift.)  The  pompous  name  of 
some  antidotes. 

THERAPEI'A.  (From  6tp*inua>,  to 
heal  )     Therapia.    The  art  of  healing  dis- 

THERAPEUTICS.  (Therapeutica,  from 
$-ipa.7reuui,  to  cure  Ther.ipia.  Methodus 
medendi.  That  branch  of  medicine  which 
treats  of  the  operation  of  the  different  means 
employed  for  curing  diseases,  and  of  the 
application  of  these  means. 

Theri'aca.       (From   &»<>>    a   viper  or 


venomous  wild  beast.)  Treacle,  or  molas- 
ses :  also  a  medicine  appropriated  to  the 
cure  of  the  bites  of  venomous  animals,  or  to 
resist  poisons. 

Theri'aca  andro'machi.  The  Venice 
or  Mithridate  treacle  ;  a  composition  of 
sixty  one  ingredients,  prepared,  pulverized 
and  with  honey  formed  into  an  electuary. 

Theri'aca  c^le'stis.     Liquid  laudanum. 

Theri'aca  commu'nis.  Common  treacle, 
or  molasses. 

Theri'aca  damo'cratis.  An  old  pre- 
paration usually  called  Confectio  Darao- 
cratis. 

Theri'aca  Edine'nsis.  Edinburgh  the- 
riaca.     The  thebaic  electuary. 

Theri'aca  Germano'rcm.  A  rob  of 
juniper-berries. 

Theri'aca  Londine'nsis.  A  cataplasm 
of  cummin  seed,  hay  b  nies.  germander, 
snake-root,  cloves,  and  honey. 

Theri'aca  rcstico'rum.  I  he  roots  of 
the  common  garlic  were  so  called.  See 
A Ilium. 

Therio'ma.  (From  6»f/w»  to  rage  like  a 
wild  beast.)     A  malignant  ulcer. 

The'rhje.  Warm  baths  or  springs.  See 
Mineral  witters 

THERMOME  I  ER.  (Thermometrum,(rom 
Btppw,  heat,  and  /utrpov,  a  measure  )  An  in- 
strument for  measuring  the  degrees  of  heat. 
See  Caloric. 

Thigh-bone.     See  Femur. 

THIRST.  Sitis.  The  sensation  by  which 
we  experience  a  desir--  to  drink.  I  he  seat 
of  this  sensation  appears  to  be  either  in  tbe 
fauces  or  the  stomach. 

Thistle,  carline.     See  Carlina  aeaulis. 

Thistle,  huly.    See  Cenlaurea  beneilida. 

Thistle,  pine.     See  Cat  Una  gummifera. 

THLA'SPI.  (From  bit*  to  break,  be- 
cause its  seed  appears  as  if  it  were  broken 
or  bruised.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system,  (lass  Tetradynamia.  Or- 
der, Siliculosa. 

2.  The  pharmaceutical  name  of  the  herb 
penny-cress.  Two  species  of  thlaspi  are  di- 
rected in  some  pharmacopoeias  for  medici- 
nal uses; — the  Thlaspi  anense,  of  Linnaeus, 
or  treacle  mustard,  and  Thlaspi  compestre, 
of  Linnaeus,  or  mithridate  mustard.  I  he 
seeds  of  both  have  an  acrid  biting  taste  ap- 
proaching to  that  of  common  mustard,  with 
which  they  agree  nearly  in  their  pharmaceu- 
tic qualities.  They  have  also  an  unpleasant 
flavour,  somewhat  of  the  garlick  or  onion 
kind 

Thla'spi  arve'nse  The  systematic  name 
of  the  treacle  mustard.     See  Thlaspi. 

Thla'spi  campe'stre.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  mithridate  mustard.  See 
Thlaspi 

THORACIC  DUCT.  Ductus thora- 
cicus.  Ductus  Pecquettii.  The  trunk  of 
the  absorbents ;  of  a  serpentine  form,  and 
about  the  diameter  of  a  crow-quill.    It  lies 
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upon  Ibe  dorsal  vertebrae  between  the  aorta 
and  vena  azygos,  and  extend  bom  the  pos- 
terior opening  of  the  diaphragm  to  the  angle 
formed  by  tin  union  of  the  left  subclavian 
and  jugular  veins,  into  which  it  opens  and 
evacuates  its  contents.  In  this  course  the 
thoracic  duct  receives  the  absorbent  vessels 
from  almost  every  part  of  the  body. 

T  HORAX  (From  $opa»,  to  leap,  be- 
cause in  it  the  heart  leaps.)  The  chest. 
That  pai  i  of  the  body  situated  between  the 
neck  and  the  abdomen.  Tin  'ernal  parts 
of  the  thorax  are,  the  common  integuments, 
the  breast,  various  muscles,  and  the  bones 
of  the  thorax.  (See  Bone  and  Respiration.) 
The  parts  within  the  cavity  of  the  thorax 
are,  the  pleura  and  its  productions,  the 
lungs,  heart,  thymus  gland,  oesophagus, 
thoracic  duct  arch  of  the  aorta,  part  of  the 
vena  cava,  the  vena  azygos,  the  eighth  pair 
of  nerves,  and  part  of  the  great  intercostal 
nerve. 

Thorn,  Egyptian.  The  Mimosa  mlotica, 
of  Linnaeus      See  Acacia  vera. 

Thorn-apple.     See  Daturia  stramonium. 

Thorn,  Idark.     See  Prunus  spinosa. 

THRO'.VIBUS.  (From  d/oa,  to  disturb.) 
A  small  tumour  which  sometimes  arises 
after  bleeding,  from  the  blood  escaping  from 
the  vein  intothe  cellular  structure  surround- 
ing it. 

Thrush.     See  Aphtha. 

ThryVtica.  (From  8pvrr<rce,  to  break.) 
Lithonlriptics,  medicines  which  are  said  to 
have  (lie  power  of  destroying  stones  in  the 
bladder. 

Thu'ris  co'rtex.  The  cascarilla  and 
eleutheria  barks,  w  ere  so  called.  See  Cro- 
hn cascarilla. 

Ihus  (from  Sou,  to  sacrifice,  so  called 
from  its  great  use  in  sacrifices.)  See  Juni- 
perus  lycia,  and  Pinut  abies. 

Thus  juDito'RUM    See  Thymiama. 

Thus  ma'scui  uh      See  Juniptrus  lycia. 

THl'Y'A.  (From  boot,  odour,  so  named 
from  its  fragrant  smell.)  Thuja  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Monoecia.  Or- 
der, Menndelphia 

Ihiv'a  occidenta'lis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  tree  of  life.  Thuya;  strobilis 
Ixvibus ;  sauamis  oblusis,  of  Linnaeus.  Ar- 
bor vita.  The  leaves  and  wood  were  for- 
merly in  high  estimation  as  resolvents,  su- 
dorifics,  and  expectorants  aud  were  given 
in  phthisical  affections,  intermittent  fevers, 
and  dropsies. 

Thylaci'tis.  (From  dt\aw,  a  seed- 
vessel,  so  called  from  its  large  head.)  The 
white  garden  poppy. 

Tby'hbba.  (From  fiu/xoc,  thyme  ;  so 
named  because  it  smells  like  thyme.)  See 
Salureja. 

Thy'mbra  hispa  nica.  The  name  given 
by  Toumefort  to  the  common  herb  mas- 
licli.     See  Thymus  mastichina. 

Thyme,  lemon.     Sec  Thymus  serpyllum. 
c.  mother  of.  See  Thymus  serpy I him. 
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Thymeke'a.  (From  6u/u.x,  an  odour,  be- 
cause of  it-  smell.)     See  Daphne  gnidium. 

Thymia'ma.  (From  6v/ua,  an  odour,  so 
called  from  its  odoriferous  smell.)  Musk- 
wood  Thus  judaorum.  A  bark  in  small 
browish  gray  pieces,  intermixed  with  bits  of 
leaves,  seeming  as  if  tin  bark  and  leaves 
had  been  bruised  and  pressed  together, 
brought  from  Syria,  Cilicia.  he.  and  sup- 
to  be  the  produce  of  tin  liquid  slorax- 
tree.  This  bark  has  an  agreeable  balsamic 
smell  approaching  to  that  of  liquid  storax, 
and  a  sub  acrid  bitterish  taste,  accompanied 
with  some  slight  adstringency. 

I  hy'mium  (Frost)  $v(xot ,  thyme,  because 
it  is  of  the  colour  of  thyme)  A  small  wart 
upon  the  skin. 

I  hymoxa'lme.  (From  fli/^o?,  thyme,  efv? 
acid,  and  axe,  salt.)  A  composition  of 
thyme,  vinegar,  and  sdt 

THY'MUS.  (Awe  tou  Svu»,  because  it 
was  used  in  faintings ;  or  from  dv/ua,  an 
odour,  because  of  its  fragrant  smell.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Lintia-an  system.  Cla^s  Didynamia.  Or- 
der,  Gymnospermia.     Thyme. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  com- 
mon thyme.     See  Thymus  vulgaris. 

3.  A  small  indolent  carnous  tubercle  like 
a  wart  arising  about  the  anus,  or  the  pu- 
denda, resembling  the  flowers  of  thyme, 
from  whence  it  takes  its  name 

4.  (3-^oc.  the  thymus  gland.)  A  gland  of 
considerable  size  in  the  foetus,  situated  in 
the  anterior  duplicative  or  space  of  the  me- 
diastinum, under  the  superior  part  of  the 
sternum.  \n  excretory  duct  has  not  yet 
been  detected,  but  lymphaiic  vessels  have 
been  seen  going  from  it  to  the  thoracic  duct. 
Its  use  is  unknown. 

Thy'mus  citra'tus.  See  Thymus  ser- 
pyllum. 

Thy'mus  cre'ticus.  The  plant  which 
bears  this  name  in  some  phermacopceias  is 
the  Salureja  capitata,  of  Linnaeus ;  which 
see 

Thymus  smsti'china.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  common  herb  mastich.  Marum 
vulgare.  Sampsuchus.  Clinopodivm  mas- 
tichina gallorum.  Thymbrn  hispanica.  Jaca 
ihdica.  Thymus  mastichina,  of  Linnaeus. 
A  low  shrubby  plant,  a  native  of  Spain, 
which  is  employed  as  an  errhine.  It  has  a 
strong  agreeable  smell,  like  mastich.  Its 
virtues  are  similar  to  those  of  marum  syria- 
cum  but  less  powerful. 

Thy'mus  skrpy'i.lum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  mother  of  thyme.  Serpyllum. 
Serpilium.  Gilarum.  Serpyllum  vulgare 
minus.  Wild  or  mother  of  thyme.  Thymus; 
fioribus  capitalis,  caulibus  repenlihus.  foliis 
planis  oblusis  basi  ciliatis,  of  Linnaeus.  This 
plant  has  the  same  sensible  qualities  as  those 
of  the  garden  thyme,  but  has  a  milder  and 
rather  more  grateful  flavour.  Lemon  th>  me, 
the  Strpyllum  citralum,  is  merely  a  variety 
of  the  Thymus  Serpyllum,  of  Linnaeus.      1^ 
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is  very  pungent,  and  ha3  a  particularly 
grateful  odour,  approaching  to  that  of  le- 
mons. 

Thy'mus  vulga'ris.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  common  thyme  I  his  herb, 
the  Thymus  :  erectus  foliis  revolutis  ovatis 
fioribus  verlicillato  s/'icatis,  of  Linnaus  has 
an  agreeable  aromatic  smell,  and  a  warm 
pungent  taste.  Its  virtues  are  said  to  be 
resolvent,  emmenagogue,  tonic,  and  stoma- 
chic ;  yet  there  is  no  disease  mentioned  in 
which  its  use  is  particularly  recommended 
by  any  writer  on  the  materia  medica. 

TtJYRO.  Names  compounded  with  this 
word  belong  to  muscles,  w  hich  are  attached 
to  the  thyroid  cartilage  ;  as. 

THYRO  ARYT/ENOIDK'US.  (Musculus 
thyro  iiryteenoideus.)  A  muscle,  situated 
about  the  glotts,  which  pulls  the  arytenoid 
cartilage  forwards  nearer  to  the  middle  of 
the  thyroid,  and  consequently  shortens  and 
relaxes  the  ligament  of  the  larynx. 

THYRO-HYOIDE'US.  (Musculus  thyro- 
hyoideu*.)  muscle,  situated  between  the 
os  byoides  and  trunk,  which  pulls  tin-,  os 
hyoides  downwards,  and  the  thyroid  carti- 
lage upwards. 

Thyro  pharynge'us.  See  Constrictor 
pharyngit  inf trior. 

Thyro-pharyngo-staphili'nus.  See  Pa- 
lato  phnryuaeus 

I  hyro-staphili'nus  See  Palalo  pharyn- 
geals. 

THYROID  CARTILAGE.  (Cartilago 
thyroidea,  from  Supes,  a  shield,  and  «JW  re- 
semblance, from  its  supposed  resemblance 
to  a  shield.)  Scutiform  cartilage  The  car- 
tilage which  is  placed  perpendicular  to  the 
Cricoid  cartilages  of  the  larynx,  constituting 
the  anterior,  superior,  and  largest  part  ol  the 
larynx.  It  is  harder  and  more  prominent 
in  men  than  in  women, in  whom  it  forms  the 
pomum  adami. 

TH\  ROID  GLAND.  Glandul.a  thyroh 
dea.  A  large  gland  situaied  upon  the  cri- 
coid cartilage,  trachea,  and  horns  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
it  be  conglobate  or  conglomerate.  Its  ex- 
cretory duct  has  never  been  detected,  and 
its  use  is  not  yet  known. 

TI'BIV.  (Tibia,  the  hautboy,  qu.  lubia, 
from  tuba,  a  tube  ;  so  called  from  its  ,>ipe- 
like  shape  )  Fociie  majus  :  A r undo  major  ; 
Fosilns ;  and,  from  its  resemblance  to  an 
old  musical  instrument,  Canna  major; 
Canna-domeslica  cruris.  The  largest  bone 
of  the  lea;.  It  is  of  a  long,  thick  and  trian- 
gular shape,  and  is  situated  on  the  internal 
part  of  the  leg.  Its  upper  extremity  is 
large  and  flattened  at  its  summit,  where  we 
observe  two  articulating  surfaces,  a  little 
concave,  and  separated  from  each  other  by 
an  intermediate  irregular  protuberance.  Of 
these  two  cavities,  the  internal  one  is  deep- 
est, and  of  an  oblong  shape,  while  the  ex- 
ternal one  is  rounded,  and  more  superficial. 
Each  of  these,  in  the  recent  subiects  is  co- 


vered by  a  cartilage,  which  extends  to  in 
intermediate  protuberance,  where  it  ternii 
nates.     These  two  little  cavities  receive  Hi, 
condyles  of  the  os  femoris,  and  llieeim 
between  them  is   admitted   into  the 
which  is  seen  between  the  i*  o 
that  bone  ;  so  that  this  articulation  affords n 
specimen  of  the  complete  ginglymus     Be- 
hind the  intermediate  protuberance,  or  tu- 
bercle, is  a  pretty  deep  depression    which 
serves  for  the  a  tachment  of  a  ligament  and 
likewise  to  separate  the  two  cavities  from 
each  other.     Under  the  edge  of  the  external 
cavity  is  a  circular  flat  surface,  covered  with 
cartilage,  which  serves  for  the  articulation 
of  the  fibula;  and   at  the  fore  part  of  the 
bone  is  a  considerable  tuberosity  of  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  length,  to  which  the  strong 
ligament  of  the  rotula  is  fixed. 

The  body  of  the  tibia  is  smaller  than  its 
extremities  and  being  of  a  triangular  shape, 
affords  three  surfaces.  Of  these,  the  exter- 
nal one  is  broad,  and  slightly  hollowed  by 
muscles  above  and  below  ;  the  internal  sur- 
face is  broad  and  flat,  and  the  posterior  sur- 
face is  narrower  than  the  other  two,  and 
nearly  cylindrical.  This  last  has  a  slight 
ridge  running  obliquely  across  it,  from  the 
outer  side  of  the  upper  end  of  the  bone  to 
about  one-third  of  its  length  downwards.  A 
little  below  this  we  observe  a  passage  forthe 
medullary  vessels,  which  is  pretty  consider- 
able, and  slants  obliquely  downwards.  Of 
the  three  angles  w  hich  separate  these  sur- 
faces, the  anterior  one,  from  its  sharpness,  is 
called  the  spine,  or  shin.  I  his  ridge  is  not 
straight,  but  describes  a  figure  like  an  Italic 
/  turning  first  inwards,  then  outwards, and 
lastly  inwards  again.  The  external  angle  is 
more  rounded, and  serves  for  the  attachment 
of  the  interrosseous  ligament ;  and  the  inter- 
nal one  is  more  rounded  still  by  the  pres- 
sure of  muscles. 

The  tibia  enlarges  again  a  little  at  its 
lower  extremity,  and  terminates  in  a  pretty 
deep  cavity,  by  which  it  is  articulated  with 
the  uppermost  bone  of  the  foot.  This  ca- 
vity in  the  recent  subject,  is  lined  with  car- 
tilage. Its  internal  side  is  formed  into  a 
considerable  process,  called  malleolus  inttr- 
nits,  which,  in  its  situation,  resembles  the 
styloid  process  of  the  radius.  This  process 
is  broad,  and  of  considerable  thickness,  and 
from  it  ligaments  are  extended  to  the  foot. 
At  its  back  part  we  find  a  groove,  lined 
with  a  thin  layer  of  cartilage,  in  which  slide 
the  tendons  of  the  flexor  digitorum  longus, 
and  of  the  tibialis  posticus;  and  a  little  be- 
hind this  is  a  smaller  groove,  for  the  tendon 
of  the  flexor  longus  pollicis.  On  the  side 
opposite  to  the  malleolus  internus,  the  ca- 
vity is  interrupted,  and  immediately  above 
it  is  a  rough  triangular  depression,  which  u 
furnished  with  cartilage,  and  receives  the 
lower  end  of  the  fibula. 

The  whole  of  this  lower  extremity  of  the 
bone  seems  to  be  turned  somewi 
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wards,  so  that  the  malelolus  interims  is  situ- 
ated more  forwards  than  the  inner  border 
of  the  upper  extremity  of  the  bone. 

In  the  foetus  both  ends  of  the  tibia  are 
cartilaginous,  and  become  afterward  epi- 

ph) "" 

TIBIAL  ARTERIES.  Antrim  tibialts. 
The  two  principal  branches  of  the  popliteal 
artery  :  the  one  proceeds  forwards,  and  is 
called  the  anterior  tibial;  the  other  back- 
wards, and  is  called  the  posterior  tibial  ;  cf 
which  the  external  tibial,  the  fibular,  the  ex- 
ternal and  internal  plantar,  and  the  plantal 
arch,  are  branches. 

TIBIA'LIS  ANTl'CUS.  (Musculm  tibialis 
anticus.)  Tibio-svs-melarlasiin ,  of  Dumas. 
A  flexor  muscle  of  the  foot,  situated  on  the 
leg,  which  bends  the  foot  by  drawing  it  up 
wards,  and  at  the  same  time  turns  the  toes 
inwards. 

Tibia'ms  oea'cilis.     See  Plantaris. 

TIBIA'LIS  POSTICUS.  (Mu^cutus  tibia- 
lis posticus)  Tibia-tar  den ,  o(  Dumas.  A 
flexor  muscle  of  the  foot,  situated  on  the 
leg,  which  extends  the  foot,  and  turns  the 
toes  inwards. 

TIC  DOULOUREUX.  A  painful  affec- 
tion of  the  nerves,  which  mostly  ultacks  the 
face,  particularly  that  branch  of  the  fifth 
pair  which  comes  out  of  the  infra-orbitary 
foramen. 

Ti'oma  gra'na.     See    Croton  Helium. 

TILBURY  WATER.  This  is  found  at 
West 't  ilbury  in  Essex.  It  is  an  aperient  and 
chalybeate  now  seldom  used  medicinally. 

TJ'LIA.     (XlliXia,  utmus,  the  elm-tree.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
LinriKan  system.  Class,  Pohjandria,  Or- 
der, Monogynia. 

2.  I  he  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  iime, 
or  linden-tree. 

Ti'lia  ecropje'a.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  lime-tree.  The  flowers  of  this  tree 
are  supposed  to  possess  anodyne  and  anti- 
spasmodic virtues.  They  have  a  moderate- 
ly strong  smell,  in  which  their  virtue  seems 
to  consist,  and  abound  with  a  strong  muci- 
lage. Tliey  are  in  high  esteem  in  France. 
See  Tilia. 

Ti'lli  gra'na.     See  Croton  tigUum. 

Ti'luus.  (From  t/>.a»,  to  pluck.)  Floe- 
citatioer  picking  of  bed-clothes,  observable 
in  the  last  stages  of  some  disorders. 

Ti'mac  The  name  of  a  root  imported 
from  the  East  Indies,  which  is  said  to  pos- 
sess diuretic  virtues,  and  therefore  exhibited 
in  dropsies.  Is  is  not  known  from  what 
plant  it  is  obtained. 

TIN.  Stannum.  Jupiter  of  the  alche- 
mists. It  has  been  much  doubted  whether 
this  metal  is  found  native.  In  the  opinion 
of  Kirwan  there  are  sufficient  authorities  to 
determine  the  question  in  the  affirmative. 
The  native  oxyde  of  tin,  or  tin  stone,  occurs 
both  massive  and  crystallized.  Its  colour 
is  a  dark  brown,  sometimes  yellowish  gray. 
When  crystallised,  it  is  somewhat  transpa- 
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rent.  The  wood  tin  ore  is  a  variety  of  the 
native  oxyde,  termed  so  from  its  fibrous 
texture.  This  variety  bus  hitherto  been 
found  only  in  Cornwall.  It  occurs  in  frag- 
ments, which  are  geuerally  round,  and  its 
colour  is  brown,  sometimes  inclining  to  yel- 
low. Tin  is  al-o  found  mineralized  by  sul- 
phur, associated  always  with  a  portion  of 
copper,  and  often  of  iron.  This  ore  is 
called  tin  pt/ritts.  Us  colour  is  yellowish 
gray.  It  has  a  metallic  lustre,  and  a  fibrous 
or  lamellated  texture;  sometimes  it  exhi- 
bits prismatic  colours.  Tin  is  comparative- 
ly a  rare  metal,  as  it  is  not  found  in  great 
quantity  any  where  but  in  Cornwall  or  De- 
vonshire ;  though  it  is  likewise  met  with  in 
the  mines  of  Bohemia,  Saxony,  the  island  of 
Baiua,  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  and  in  the 
East  Indies. 

Properties  of  Tin. — Tin  is  of  a  brilliant 
white  colour,  though  not  quite  so  white  as 
silver.  It  is  one  of  the  lightest  of  the  me- 
tals; its  specific  gravity,  when  hammered, 
being  7  .890.  It  13  very  fusible,  melting  ai 
about  412°  Fahr.  By  intense  heat  it  is  vo- 
litalized.  It  become-,  oxydized  by  a  mode- 
rate degree  of  heat.  It  easily  bends  and 
emits  a  noise,  called  the  crackling  of  tin. 
It  is  exceedingly  soft  and  ductile.  It  may 
be  reduced  to  very  thin  leaves.  Tin  foil, 
or  tin  leaf, which  is  tin  beat  out,  is  about  one- 
thousandth  part  of  an  inch  thick.  It  has 
scarcely  any  sound.  Tin  resists  the  action 
of  the  air.  It  crystallizes  in  rhombs  formed 
of  small  octahedra.  It  unites,  by  fusion, 
with  phosphorus  and  sulphur.  It  does  not 
decompose  water  alone,  or  in  the  cold  ;  but 
easily  by  means  of  many  other  bodies.  It 
decomposes  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  unites 
with  the  sulphureous  acid.  Jt  decomposes 
the  nitric  acid,  and  is  very  soluble  in  muri- 
atic acid.  JNitromuriatic  acid  acts  on  it  very 
readily.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  the  fluoric 
and  boracic  acids.  Phosphoric  acid  attacks 
it  by  heat.  Tartaric  acid  has  no  perceptible 
action  on  it.  The  oxalic  and  acetic  acids 
dissolve  it  in  small  quantities.  The  alkalis 
appear  to  have  some  action  on  it  by  heat. 
It  combines  with  sulphuret  of  potash  by  fu- 
sion. It  unites  with  the  greater  number  of 
the  metals  with  facility.  It  decomposes  mu- 
riate of  mercury  and  muriate  of  ammonia. 
It  causes  nitrate  of  potash  to  detonate.  It 
takes  fire  spontaneously  in  oxymuriatic  acid 
gas,  and  is  capable  of  combining  with  two 
different  proportions  of  oxygen. 

Method  of  obtaining  Tin — In  order  lo  ob- 
tain tin  from  its  ore,  a  mere  fusion  of  it, 
with  pounded  charcoal,  is  sufficient.  Or, 
a  certain  quantity  of  the  ore  is  first  freed 
from  sulphur  and  arseuic  by  torrefaction  : 
after  which  it  is  mixed  with  equal  parts  of 
potash,  one  half  of  common  resin,  and  two 
parts  of  black  flux  ;  the  mixture  is  then 
fused  into  a  crucible  covered  with  charcoal, 
by  means  of  which  the  metal  is  recovered 
in  its  metallic   state.     In    order  to  obtain 
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pure  tin,  let  the  tin  obtained  before  be 
rapidly  dissolved  in  strong  nitric  arid  with 
heat.  Thus  some  of  the  metals  it  may  con- 
tain will  be  held  in  solution,  and  others  be- 
come oxydized,  but  muriatic,  or  nitro-mnri- 
atic  acid  will,  on  digestion,  take  up  these 
oxydes,  and  after  sufficient  ablution,  leave 
that  of  tin,  which  may  afterward  be  redu- 
ced by  mixing  it  when  pulverized  with  dou- 
ble its  weight  of  a  (lux  formed  of  equal  parts 
of  pitch  and  borax,  or  resin  and  borax,  and 
putting  it  into  a  covered  crucible,  lined 
with  charcoal,  which  must  be  placed  in  a 
forge,  and  strongly  heated  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour. 

1TNC.&  OS.  (Tinea,  a  tench.)  The 
mouth  of  the  uterus  is  so  called  by  some 
writers,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  tench's 
mouth. 

Tincal.    See  Borax. 

Tincto'rius.  (From  tingo,  to  die.)  An 
epithet  of  a  species  of  broom  used  by  dy- 
ers :  the  genista  tinctoria  of  Linnaeus. 

TINCTU'RA.  (From  lingo,  to  die.)  A 
tincture.  A  solution  of  any  substance  in  spi- 
rit of  wine.  Rectified  spirit  of  wine  is  the  di- 
rect menstruum!of  the  resins,  and  essential 
oils  of  vegetables,  and  totally  extracts  these 
active  principles  from  sundry  vegetable  mat- 
ters, which  yield  (bem  to  water  not  at  all,  or 
only  in  part.  It  desolves  likewise  the  sweet 
saccharine  matter  of  vegetables,  and  gene- 
rally those  parts  of  animal  bodies  in  which 
their  peculiar  smell  and  taste  reside. 

The  virtues  of  many  vegetables  are  ex- 
tracted almost  equally  by  water  and  recti- 
fied spirit ;  but  in  the  watery  and  spirituous 
tinctures  of  them  there  is  this  difference, 
that  the  active  parts  in  the  watery  extrac- 
tions are  blended  with  a  large  proportion  of 
inert  gummy  matter,  on  which  their  solubi- 
lity in  this  menstruum  in  a  great  measure 
depends,  while  rectified  spirit  extracts  tbem 
almost  pure  from  gum.  Hence,  when  the 
spirituous  tinctures  are  mixed  with  watery 
liquors,  a  part  of  what  the  spirit  had  taken 
up  from  the  subject  generally  separates  and 
subsides,  on  account  of  its  having  been 
freed  from  that  matter,  which,  being  blend- 
ed with  it  in  the  original  vegetable,  made  it 
soluble  in  water.  This,  however,  is  not  uni- 
versal, for  the  active  parts  of  some  vegeta- 
bles, when  extracted  by  rectified  spirits,  are 
not  precipitated  by  water,  being  almost  so- 
luble in  both  menstrua. 

Rectified  spirit  may  be  tinged  by  vegeta- 
bles of  all  colours,  except  blue  :  the  leaves 
of  plants,  in  general,  will  give  out  little  of 
their  natural  colour  to  watery  liquors,  but 
communicate  to  spirit  the  whole  of  their 
green  tincture,  which  for  the  most  part 
proves  elegant,  though  not  very  durable. 

Fixed  alkaline  salts  deepen  the  colour  of 
spirituous  tinctures  ;  and  hence  they  have 
been,  supposed  to  promote  the  dissolving 


power  of  the  menstruum,  though  this  doe« 
not  appear  from  experience ;  in  the  trials 
which  have  been  made,  no  more  was  found 
to  be  taken  up  in  the  deep  coloured  tincture. 
than  in  the  paler  ones,  and  often 
much  ;  if  the  alkali  be  added  after  the  ex- 
traction of  the  tincture,  it  will  heighten  the 
colour  as  much  as  when  mixed  with  t he  in- 
gredients at  first.  The  addition  of  then 
salts  in  making  tinctures  is  not  only  need* 
less  but  prejudicial,  as  they  generally  injure 
the  flavour  of  aromatics,  and  superadd  a 
quality  sometimes  contrary  to  the  inienlion 
of  the  medicine. 

Volatile  alkaline  salts,  in  many  cases,  pro- 
mote the  action  of  the  spirits.  Acids  gene- 
rally weaken  it ;  unless  when  the  acid  hat 
been  previously  combined  with  the  vinou 
spirit  into  a  compound  of  new  qualities, 
called  dulcified  spirit. 

Tinctu'ra  a'loes.  Tincture  of  aloes. 
"  Take  of  the  extract  of  spike  aloe,  pow- 
dered, half  an  ounce  ;  extract  of  liquorice, 
an  ounce  and  a  half ;  water,  a  pint;  rectifi- 
ed spirit,  four  fluid  ounces.  Macerate  in  a 
sand-bath  until  the  extracts  are  dissolved, 
and  then  strain."  This  preparation  posses- 
ses stomachic  and  purgative  qualities,  but 
never  should  be  given  where  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  haemorrhoids.  In  chlorotic  cases 
and  amenorrhea  it  is  preferred  to  other 
purges.  The  dose  is  from  half  to  a  whole 
fluid  ounce. 

Tinc'tura  a'loks  compo'sita.  Com- 
pound tincture  of  aloes,  formerly  called 
FAixir  aloes  :  Elixir  proprielalis.  "  Take 
of  extract  of  spike  aloe,  powdered,  saffron, 
of  each  three  ounces;  tincture  of  myrrh, 
two  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
strain."  A  more  stimulating  compound  than 
the  former.  It  is  a  useful  application  to  old 
indolent  ulcers.  The  dose  is  from  half  a 
fluid  drachm  to  two. 

Tinctu'ka  aloes  vitriola'ta.  With  the 
bitter  infusion  of  a  drachm  or  two  of  this 
elegant  tincture  is  extremely  serviceable 
against  gouty  and  rheumatic  affections  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  aho  in  the 
weaknesses  of  those  organs  which  frequent- 
ly attend  old  age. 

Tinctura  ASSAFffiTiuJE.  Tincture  of  as- 
safcetida,  formerly  known  by  the  name  of 
linclura  foztida.  "  Take  of  assafoetida,  four 
ounces  ;  rectified  spirit,  two  pints.  Mace- 
rate for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  Diluted 
with  water,  this  is  mostly  given  in  all 
kinds  of  fits,  by  the  vulgar.  It  is  a  useful 
preparation  as  an  antispasmodic,  espe- 
cially in  conjunction  with  sulphate  of 
zinc.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  fluid  drachm 
to  two. 

Ti'wctora  acra'ntii.  Tincture  of  orange- 
peel,  formerly  tindura  corlicis  aurantn. 
"  Take  of  fresh  orange-peel,  three  ounces; 
proof   spirit,    two    pints.       Macerate    for 
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tourteeii    days   and    strain 
pleasant  stomachic  bitter. 

Tinctu'ra  unoi'm  compo  sita.  Com- 
pound tincture  of  benzoin,  formerly  known 
by  the  names  of  linclura  benzoes  composila, 
and  bahainum  Iraumalicum.  "  Take  ot 
benzoin,  three  ounces;  storax  balsam, 
strained,  two  ounces  ;  balsam  of  Tolu,  an 
ounce;  extract  of  spiked  aloe,  half  an 
ounce  ;  rectified  spirit,  two  pints.  Mace- 
rate for  fourteen  days,  and  strain."  This 
tincture  is  more  generally  applied  exter- 
nally to  ulcers  and  wounds  than  given  inter- 
nally, though  possessing  expectorant,  anti- 
spasmodic, and  stimulating  powers.  Against 
cough*,  spasmodic  affections  of  the  stomach, 
and  bowels,  and  diarrhoea,  produced  by 
ulcerations  of  those  parts,  it  is  a  very  excel- 
lent medicine.  The  dose  when  given  inter- 
nally, is  from  half  a  fluid  drachm  to  two. 

Tinctu'ra  calu'mbje.  Tincture  of  ca- 
lumba,  formerly  called  tinclura  columba. 
"  Take  of  calumba  root,  sliced,  two 
ounces  and  a  half ;  proof  spirit,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain." 
This  tincture  contains  the  active  part  ot 
the  root,  and  is  generally  given  with  the 
infusion  of  it,  as  a  stomachic  and  adstrin- 
gent. 

Tinctu'ra  ca'mphor/e  compo'sita.  Com- 
pound tincture  of  camphor,  formerly  called 
linclura  opii  camplwrala ;  and  elixir  part- 
gorieum.  "Take  of  camphor  two  scruples; 
onium,  dried  and  powdered,  benzoic  acid, 
of  each  a  drachm  ;  proof  spirits,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain." 
The  London  college  has  changed  the  name 
of  this  preparation,  because  it  was  occa- 
sionally the  source  of  mistakes  under  its 
old  one,  and  tincture  of  opium  was  some- 
times substituted  for  it.  It  differs  also 
from  the  former  preparation  in  the  omission 
of  the  oil  of  aniseed,  which  was  often  com- 
plained of  as  disagreeable  to  the  palate,  and 
to  which,  as  an  addition,  no  increase  of 
power  could  be  affixed.  The  dose  is  from 
half  a  fluid  drachm  to  half  a  fluid  ounce. 

Tinctu'ra  cantha'ridis.  See  Tinclura 
hjtlcc. 

Tinctu'ra  ca'psici.  Tincture  of  cap- 
licum.  "  Take  of  capsicum  berries,  an 
ounce;  proof  spirit,  two  pints.  Macerate 
for  fourteen  days,  and  strain." 

Tinctu'ra  cardamo'mi.  Tincture  of  car- 
damom. "Take  of  cardamom  seeds,  bruised, 
three  ounces ;  proof  spirit,  two  pints.  Ma- 
urate  lor  fourteen  days,  and  strain."  \ 
powerful  stimulating  oarminative,  In  spasm 
of  the  stomach,  an  ounce  with  some  other 
diluted  stimulant  is  given  with  advantage. 
The  dose  may  vary  according  to  circum- 
stance*, from  half  a  drachm  to  an  ounce  and 
upward*. 

Ii.mii  nv    cardamo'hj     compo'sita. — 
Compound  tincture  of  cardamom,  formerly 
called  tinclura   slomachicn.     "  lake  of  car- 
ls, caraway  seed*,    cochineal', 


of  each,  powdered,  two  drachms;  cinnamon 
bark,  bruised,  half  an  ounce  ;  raisinSjStonecl, 
four  ounces  ;  proof  spirit,  two  pints.  ^Ma- 
cerate for  fourteen  days,  and  strain."  A 
useful  and  elegant  carminative  and  cordial. 
The  dose  from  half  a  fluid  drachm  to  halt  a 
fluid  ounce  and  upwards. 

Tinctu'ra  cascari'ixje.  Tincture  ot 
cascarilla.  "  Take  of  cascarilla  bark,  pow- 
dered, four  ounces  ;  proof  spirit,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain." 
A  stimulating  aromatic  tonic,  that  may  be 
exhibited  in  debility  of  the  bowels  and 
stomach,  and  in  those  cases  of  fever  in 
which  the  Peruvian  bark  proves  purgative. 
The  dose  from  half  a  drachm  to  two 
drachms. 

Tinctu'ra  casto'rf.i.  Tincture  of  cas- 
tor. "  Take  of  castor,  powdered,  two 
ounces ;  rectified  spirit,  two  pints.  Ma- 
cerate for  seven  days,  and  strain."  A 
powerful  stimulant  and  antispasmodic, most- 
ly exhibited  in  hysterical  affections  in  a  di- 
lute form.  The" dose  is  from  half  a  fluid 
drachm  to  two. 

Tinctu'ra  ca'techu.  Tincture  of  cate- 
chu, formerly  known  by  the  name  linclura 
japonica.  "  Take  of  extract  of  catechu, 
three  ounces  ;  cinnamon  bark,  bruised,  two 
ounces;  proof  spirit,  two  pints.  Macerate 
for  fourteen  days,  and  strain."  An  aromatic 
adstringent,  mostly  given  in  protracted 
diarrhoea.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  fluid 
drachm  to  two. 

Tincxd'ra  cjncho'NjE.  Tincture  of  cin- 
chona. Formerly  known  by  the  name  of 
linclura  corticis  pcruviani  simplex.  "Take 
of  lance-leaved  cinchona  bark  powdered, 
seven  ounces  ;  proof  spirit  two  pints.  Ma- 
cerate for  fourteen  days,  and  strain."  The 
dose  is  from  a  fluid  drachm  to  half  a  fluid 
ounce.     For  its  virtues  see  Cinchona. 

Tinctu'ra  ciNCHo'NiE  ammonia'ta.  Am- 
moniated  tincture  of  cinchona.  Volatile 
tincture  of  bark.  "  Take  of  lance-leaved 
cinchona  bark,  powdered,  four  ounces  ;  aro- 
matic spirit  of  ammonia,  two  pints;  mace- 
rate for  ten  days,  and  strain." 

Tinctu'ra  cincho'n.*:  compo'sita.  Com- 
pound tincture  of  cinchona.  "  Take  of 
lance-leaved  cinchona  bark,  powdered,  two 
ounces;  orange  peel,  dried,  an  ounce  and  a 
half;  serpentary  root,bruised,  three  drachms; 
saffron,  a  drachm  ;  cochineal,  powdered,two 
scruples  ;  proof  spirit,  twenty  fluid  ounces. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain." 
The  dose  is  from  one  fluid  drachm  to  half  a 
fluid  ounce.     For  its  virtues  see  Cinchona. 

Tinctu'ra  cinnamo'mi.  Tincture  of  cin- 
namon. Formerly  called  aqua  cinnamomi 
fortis.  "  Take  of  cinnamon  bark,  bruised, 
three  ounces  ;  proof  spirit,  two  pints.  Ma- 
cerate for  fourteen  days,  and  strain."  The 
dose  is  from  a  fluid  drachm  to  three  or 
more. 

Tinctu'ra  Cim»  a  Ho'mi  compo'sita.  Com- 
pound   tinrtnre  of   cinnamon.      Formerly 
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called  tinctttttt  aromatic.    "  Take   of   c'ui- 

namon  bark,  bruised,  six  drachms  ;  carda- 
mom seeds,  bruised,  three  drachms  ;.  Ions; 
pepper,  powdered,  ginger-root,  sliced,  of 
each  two  drachms  ;.  proof,  spirit,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain." 
The  dose  is  from  half  a  fluid  drachm  to  two 
or  more. 

Tinctu'ra  digit  a'lir.  Tincture  of  fox- 
glove. "  Take  of  fox-glove  leaves,  dried, 
tour  ounces  ;  proof  spirit,  two  pints.  Ma- 
cerate for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.''  This 
tincture  is  introduced  in  the  London  Phar- 
macopoeia as  possessing  the  properties  of  the 
plant  in  a  convenient,  uniform,  and  per- 
manent form  ;  it  is  a  saturated  tincture, 
and  in  the  same  proportions  has  been  long 
used  in  general  practice.  The  dose  is  from 
ten  to  forty  minims.  For  its  virtues  sCe 
Digitalis. 

Tinctu'ra  fe'rhi  aceta'tis.  This  pre- 
paration is  directed  in  the  Dublin  pharma- 
copoeia, With  acetate  of  potash, two  ounces  ; 
sulphate  of  iron,  one  ounce  ;  and  rectified 
spirit,  two  pints. 

Tinct\;'ka  fe'rri  ammonia'ti  Tinc- 
ture of  ammoniated  iron,  formerly  called 
tinctura ferri  amnoniacalis  .  tinctura  florum 
marlialium,  tinctura  mattit  mi/asic.liti. 
"  Take  of  ammoniated  iron,  four  ounces  ; 
proof  spirit,  a  pint.  Digest  and  strain." 
This  is  a  most  excellent  chalybeate  in  all 
atonic  affections,  and  may  be  given  witli 
cinchona  in  the  cuie  of  dropsical  and  other 
cachectic  diseases.  The  dose  is  from  half  a 
fluid  drachm  to  two. 

Tinctu'ra  fe'rri  mlria'tis.  Tincture 
of  muriate  of  iron.  Formerly  called  tinctura 
marlitm  spirilu  satis:  tinctura  mar  lis  cum 
spirit  u  satis ;  and  lately  known  by  the  name 
of  tinctura  ferri  muriati.  "  Take  of  sub- 
carbonate  of  iron,  half  a  pound  ;  muriatic 
acid,  a  pint ;  rectified  spirit,  three  pints. 
Four  the  acid  upon  the  sub-carbonate  of 
iron  in  a  glass  vessel,  and  shake  it  occasion- 
ally for  three  days.  Set  it  by  that  the  faices, 
if  there  be  any,  may  subside  ;  then  pour  off 
the  solution,  and  add  the  spirit."  Mr.  Cline 
strongly  recommends  this  in  ischuria  and 
many  diseases  of  the  kidneys  and  urinary 
passages.  The  dose  is  from  ten  to  twentv 
drops.  It  is  a  good  chalybeate,  and  service- 
able against  most  diseases  of  debility  with- 
out fever. 

Tinctu'ha  GENfiA'niE  compo'sita.  Com- 
pound tincture  of  gentian.  Formerly  called 
tinctura  amara.  "  Take  of  gentian  root, 
sliced,  two  ounces  ;  orange-peel,  dried,  an 
ounce  ;  cardamom  seeds,  bruised,  half  an 
ounce  ;  proof  spirit,  two  pints.  Macerate 
for  fourteen  days,  with  a  gentle  heat,  and 
strain."  The  dose  is  from  one  fluid  drachm 
to  two.     For  its  virtues  see  Gcrttiana. 

Tinctu'ra  guai'aci.  Tincture  of  guaia- 
cum  "  Take  of  guiar.um  resin,  powdered, 
half  a  pound  ;  rectified  spirit,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for   fourteen    days,    and  main  " 


Ibis  tincture,  which  possesses  all  the  active 

parts  of  this  peculiar  vegetable  matter,  is 
now  first  introduced  into  the  London  Pbar 
macopceia.  The  dose  is  from  one  fluid 
drachm  to  two.  For  its  virtues  see  Gunm- 
cum. 

Tinctu'ra  guai'aci  ammosia'ta.  Am- 
moniated tincture  of  guaktouin,  Formerly 
called  tinctura  guaicina  DolaliHt.  "  Tuke 
of  guaiacum  resin,  pondered,  four  oonoas 
aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia, a  pint  and  a  half. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain." 
'the  dose  is  from  one  fluid  drachm  to  two. 
Tinctu'ra  hxlle'bori  ih'gri  Tincture 
of  black  hellebore.  Formerly  called  tinctura 
mtlampodii.  "  'lake  of  black  hrllebore-root, 
sliced,  four  ounces  ;  proof  spirit,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.' 
The  dose  is  from  half  to  a  whole  fluid 
drachm.  For  its  virtues  consult  Helkborut 
niger. 

Tinctu'ra  bu'muli.  Tincture  of  hop 
"Take  of  hops,  five  ounces;  proof  spirit, 
two  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
strain."  Various  modifications  of  the  pre- 
parations of  this  bitter  have  lately  been 
strongly  recommended  by  Mr.  Kreke,(Ob' 
solvations  on  Mumulus  Lupulus,)  and  em- 
ployed by  many  practitioners,  who  believe 
that  it  unites  sedative  and  tonic  powers, 
and  thus  forms  a  useful  combination.  The 
dose  is  from  half  to  a  whole  fluid  drachm. 
See  Hamulus. 

Tinctu'ra  hyorcv'ami.  Tincture  of 
henbane.  "  Take  of  henbane  leaves,  dried, 
four  ounces;  proof  spirit,  two  pints.  Ma- 
cerate for  fourteen  days,  and  strain."  That 
the  henbane  itself  is  narcotic  is  abundantly 
proved,  that  the  same  power  is  also  found  in 
its  tincture  is  also  certain,  but  to  produce 
the  same  effects  requires  a  much  larger  dose. 
In  some  of  the  statements  made  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  of  London  a  different 
opinion  has  been  giTcn,  and  twenty-five 
drops  have  been  considered  as  equivalents 
twenty  of  tincture  of  opium  ;  it  does  not 
produce  costiveness,  or  the  subsequent  con- 
fusion of  head  which  follows  the  use  of 
opium,  and  will  therefore  be,  even  if  its 
powers  be  weaker,  of  considerable  use. 
The  dose  is  from  ten  minims  to  one  fluid 
drachm. 

Tinctu'ra  jat.a'pjf..  Tincture  of  jalap, 
formerly  called  tinctura  jalapii.  "  'take 
of  jaiap-rool,  powdered,  eight  ounces  ;  proof 
spirit,  two  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen 
days,  with  a  gentle  heat,  and  strain."  The 
dose  is  from  one  fluid  drachm  to  half  a  fluid 
Ounce.  For  its  virtue  see  Cenrolvuhu 
jalapa. 

Tint  run*  Ki'wo.  Tincture  of  kino. 
"  Take  of  kino,  powdered,  three  oonces; 
proof  spirit,  two  pints.  Macerate  f 
teen  days,  and  strain."  All  the  astringency 
of  kino  i.- included  in  this  preparation.  The 
dose  is  from  half  a  fluid  drachm  to  ttvn, 
See  K'nw. 
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Tiisctu  ba  ly'tt*.  Tincture  of  blister- 
ing fly-  Formerly  called  tindura  ranllia- 
^dis':— tinclura  cantliaridum.  "  Take  of 
Mistering  Ket,  bruised,  three  drachms; 
proof  spirit,  two  pints.  Macerate  for  four- 
teen days,  and  strain."  In  the  last  edition 
of  'the  London  pharmacopoeia,  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  former  preparation  is  omitted 
as  useless,  and  the  proportion  of  the  fly  in- 
creased. It  is  a  very  acrid,  diuretic,  and 
stimulating  preparation,  which  should  al- 
ways be  administered  with  great  caution 
from  its  known  action  on  the  parts  of  gene- 
ration. In  chronic  eruptions  on  the  skin, 
and  dropsical  diseases  of  the  aged,  it  is  often 
very  useful  when  other  medicines  have  been 
inert.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  fluid  drachm 
to  two. 

TifJcro'fu  my'rrh*:  Tincture  of  myrrh. 
"Take  of  myrrh,  bruised,  four  ounces;  rec- 
tified spirit,  two  pints  :  watt- r,  a  pint.  Ma- 
cerate for  fourteen  days,  and  strain."  The 
dose  is  from  half  1o  a  whole  fluid  drachm. 
For  its  virtues  see  Mynka. 

Tinctu'ra  o'r-n.  "  Tincture  of  opium. 
"  Take  of  hard  opium,  powdered,  two  oun- 
ces and  a  half;  proof  spirit,  two  pints.  Ma- 
eemte  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain."  The 
dose  is  from  ten  minims,  or  twenty  drops, 
to  half  a  fluid  drachm.  For  its  virtues  see 
Opium. 

Tinctu'ra  RHE'i.  Tincture  of  rhubarb. 
Formerly  known  by  the  names  of  tindura 
rhabarbari,  and  tintlura  rhabarbari  spirituo- 
jff.  "  Take  of  rhubarb-root,  sliced,  two 
ounces  :  cardamom-seeds,  bruised,  half  an 
ounce;  saffron,  two  drachms;  proof  spirit, 
two  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  with 
a  gentle  heat,  and  strain."  The  dose  is  from 
half  a  fluid  ounce  to  one  and  a  half.  For 
its  virtues  see  Rheum. 

Tinctu'ra  rhe'i  compo'sita.  Compound 
tincture  of  rhubarb.  Formerly  called  tinc- 
lura rhabarbari  composita.  "Take  of  rhu- 
barb-root, sliced,  two  ounces  ;  liquorice- 
root,  bruised,  half  an  ounce  ;  ginger-root, 
sliced,  saffron,  of  each  two  drachms;  proof 
spirit,  a  pint;  water,  twelve  fluid  ounces. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  with  a  gentle 
heat,  and  strain."  This  is  a  mild  stomachic 
aperient.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  fluid 
ounce  to  one  and  a  half. 

Tinctu'ra  sci'i.lje.  Tincture  of  squill. 
"  Take  of  squill-root,  fresh  dried,  four  oun- 
ces ;  proof  spirit,  two  pints.  Macerate  for 
fourteen  days,  and  strain."  The  virtues  of 
this  squill  (see  Scilla)  reside  in  the  tincture, 
which  is  administered  in  doses  of  from 
twenty  drops  to  a  fluid  drachm. 

Tnwro'iu   sk'nni:.      Tincture  of  senna. 

Formerly  called  tlixir  salutit.      "lake  of 

senna-leaves,  three  ounces;  caraway-seeds, 

d,  three  drachms  ;  cardamom-seeds, 

bruised,    a  drachm  ;    raisins,    stoned,  four 

>f  spirit,  two  pint?.      Macerate 


for  fourteen  days,  with  a  gentle  heat,  and 
strain."  A  carminative,  aperient,  and  pur- 
gative in  doses  from  two  fluid  drachms  to  a 
fluid  ounce.     Sue  Cassia  senna. 

Tinctu'ra  sekpknta'ri.*.  Tincture  of 
serpentary.  Formerly  called  tinclura  ser- 
peuluriat  rirgiirianm.  "  Take  of  serpentary- 
root,  three  ounces  ;  proof  spirit,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain." 
This  tincture  possesses,  in  addition  to  the 
virtues  of  the  spirit;  those  of  (he  serpentaria. 
Tin:  dose  is  from  half  a  fluid  drachm  to  two. 
See  Jirisloloclda  serpentaria, 

Tinctu'ra  valerian.*  Tincture  of  va- 
lerian. Formerly  called  tinclura  Valeriana 
simplex.  "  Take  of  valerian  root,  four 
ounces  ;  proof  spirit,  two  pints.  Macerate 
for  fourteen  days,  and  strain."  A  useful  an- 
tispasmodic in  conjunction  with  others.  The 
dose  is  from  half  a  fluid  drachm  to  two.  See 
Valeriana. 

Tinctu'ra  valeria'nje  ammokia'ta.  Am- 
nioniated  tincture  of  valerian.  Formerly 
called  tinclura  Valeriana!  volatilis.  "  Take  of 
valerian-root,  four  ounces;  aromatic  spirit  of 
ammonia,  two  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen 
days,  and  strain."  A  strong  antispasmodic 
and  stimulating  tincture.  The  dose  is  from 
half  a  fluid  drachm  to  two. 

Tinctur'a  vera'tri.  A  very  active  alte- 
rative, recommended  in  the  cure  of  epilepsy 
and  cutaneous  eruptions.  Its  administration 
requires  great  caution  ;  the  white  hellebore 
being  a  powerful  poison. 

Tinctu'ra  zinoi'beris.  Tincture  of  gin- 
ger. "Take  of  ginger-root,  sliced,  two  oun- 
ces ;  proof  spirit,  two  pints.  Macerate  for 
fourteen  days,  and  strain."  A  stimulating 
carminative.  The  dose  is  from  a  fluid 
drachm  to  three. 

Tincture  of  aloes.     See  Tinclura  aloes. 

Tincture  of  assafatida.  See  Tindura  as- 
safatida;. 

Tincture  of  black  hellebore.  See  Tindura 
hellebori  nigri. 

Tincture  of  blistering  fly.  See  Tinclura 
Iijtlm. 

Tincture  of  calumba.  See  Tindura  ca- 
lumbm. 

Tincture  of  capsicum.  See  Tinclura  cap- 
ski. 

Tincture  of  cardamum.  See  Tinclura  car - 
damomi. 

Tincture  of  cascarilla.  See  Tinclura  cas- 
car  i  Urn. 

Tincture  of  castor.  See  Tindura  cas- 
lorei. 

Tincture  of  catechu.  See  Tindura  ca- 
techu. 

Tincture  of  cinchona.  See  Tinclura  cin- 
chona-.. 

Tincture  of  cinnamon.  See  Tindura  cin- 
namon i. 

Tincture  of  fox-glnv  .  See  Tinclura  di- 
gilalis. 
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Tincture,  o  guaiacum.  See  Tinclura 
guaiaci. 

Tincture  of  guaiacum,  ammoniated.  See 
Tinctura  guaiaci  ammoniata. 

Tincture  of  ginger.  See  Tinctura  singibe- 
ris. 

Tincture  of  henbane.  See  Tinclura  hyo- 
scyami. 

Tincture  of  hops.     See  Tinclura   hamuli. 

Tincture  of  jalap.     See  Tinctura  jalapa. 

Tincture  of  kino.     See  Tinctura  kino. 

Tincture  of  myrrh.  See  Tinctura  myrrhcc. 

Tincture  of  opium.     See  Tinclura  opii. 

Tincture  of  orange-peel.  See  Tinctura 
auranlii. 

Tincture  of  rhubarb.     See  Tinctura  rhei. 

Tincture  of  senna.     See   Tinctura  senna. 

Tincture  of  serpentary.  See  Tinciura  ser- 
pentarirz. 

Tincture  of  squills.     See    Tinctura  scillce. 

Tincture  of  valerian.  See  Tinclura  Vale- 
riana. 

Tincture  of  valerian,  ammoniated.  See 
Tinctura  valarience  ammoniata. 

Tincture,  compound,  of  aloes.  See  Tinc- 
tura aloes  composila. 

Tincture,  compound,  of  benzoin.  See 
Tinctura  bensoini  composita. 

Tincture,  compound,  of  camphor.  See 
Tinctura  camphora  composila. 

Tincture,  compound,  of  cardamom.  See 
Tinctura  cardumomi  composita. 

Tincture,  compound,  of  cinnamon.  See 
Tinctura  einnamomi  composila. 

Tincture,  compound,  of  cinchona.  See 
Tinclura  cinchonce  composita. 

Tincture,  compound,  of  gentian.  See 
Tinctura  gmliana  composila. 

Tincture,  compound,  of  rhubarb.  See 
Tinctura  rhei  composila. 

TINEA  CAPITIS.  (Tinea,  from  tenco, 
to  hold.)  The  scald-head.  A  genus  of  dis- 
ease in  the  Class,  Locales,  and  Order,  Dia- 
Ijjses,  of  Cullen  ;  charactized  by  small  ul- 
cers at  the  root  of  the  hairs  of  the  head, 
which  produce  a  friable  white  crust. 

Tin-glass.     See  Bismuth. 

TINNI'TGS  AU'RIUM.     See  Paracusis. 

T  I  T  AN  I  U  M.  This  is  a  lately  disco- 
vered metal.  It  was  first  noticed  by  Mac- 
gregor  as  existing  in  the  state  of  an  oxyde, 
mixed  with  iron,  manganese,  and  silex,  in  a 
grayish-black  sand  found  in  the  vale  of  Mo- 
nachal) in  Cornwall,  and  thence  named 
menachanite,  or  oxyde  of  titanium,  com- 
bined with  iron.  It  has  since  been  disco- 
vered by  Klaproth,  in  an  ore  named  tita- 
nite,  or  oxyde  of  titanium,  combined  with 
lime  and  silex.  This  ore  is  generally  met 
with  crystallized  in  four-sided  prisms,  not 
longer  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  Its  co- 
lour is  a  yellowish  red,  or  blackish  brown  ; 
it  is  opaque  and  of  an  imperfect  lustre. 
It  breaks  with  a  foliated,  uneven,  or  con- 
<:!ioidal  fracture.     It  exists  also  in  an  ore 


called  red  schorl  of  Hungary,  or  red  oxyde 
of  titanium.  This  ore,  which  is  found 
generally  crystalized  in  rectangular  prisms, 
is  of  a  brownish  red  colour,  of  the  specific 
gravity  4.2,  and  its  texture  foliated.  In  all 
these  ores  titanium  exists  in  the  state  of  an 
oxyde. 

Properties  of  titanium. — Titanium  has 
been  only  obtained  in  very  small  aggluti- 
nated grains.  It  is  of  a  red  yellow  and 
crystalline  texture,  brittle,  and  extremely 
refractory.  When  broken  with  a  hammer 
while  yet  hot  from  its  recent  reduction,  it 
shows  a  change  of  colours  of  purple,  violet, 
and  blue.  In  a  very  intense  heat  it  is  vo- 
latilized. Most  of  the  acids  having  a  striking 
action  on  this  metal :  though  nitric  acid  has 
little  effect  upon  it.  It  is  very  oxidable 
by  the  muriatic  acid.  It  is  not  attacked  by 
the  alkalis.  Nitro-muriatic  acid  converts 
it  into  a  white  powder.  Sulphuric  acid 
when  boiled  upon  it  is  partly  decomposed. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  infusible  metals.  It 
does  not  combine  with  sulphur,  but  it  may 
be  united  to  phosphorus.  K  does  not  alloy 
with  copper,  lead,  or  arsenic,  but  combines 
with  iron. 

Method  of  obtaining  titanium. — It  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  reduce  the  oxyde  of  tita- 
nium to  the  metallic  state.  However,  the 
experiments  of  Klaproth,  Hecht,  and  Vau- 
quelin,  have  proved  its  reducibility.  Ac- 
cording to  the  two  latter,  one  part  of  oxyde 
of  titanium  is  to  be  melted  with  six  of  pot- 
ash ;  the  mass,  when  cold,  is  to  be  dissolved 
in  water.  A  white  precipitate  will  be 
formed  which  is  carbonate  of  titanium.  This 
carbonate  is  then  made  into  paste  with  oil, 
and  the  mixture  is  put  into  a  crucible  filled 
with  charcoal  powder  and  a  little  alumine. 
The  whole  is  then  exposed  for  a  few  hours 
to  the  action  of  a  strong  heat.  The  metallic 
titanium  will  be  found  in  the  form  of  a 
blackish  puffed  up  substance,  possessing  a 
metallic  appearance. 

Tithy'malus.  (From  t/So?,  a  dug,  and 
^maxoc,  tender;  so  called  from  its  smooth 
leaves  and  milky  juice.)  Spurge.  Two 
plants  are  directed  for  medicinal  purposes 
by  this  name.  See  Euphorbia  paralias,  and 
Esula  minor. 

Tithy'malus  cypari'ssius.  See  Esula 
minor. 

Tithy'malus  para'lios.  See  Euphor- 
bia paralias. 

Tithymela/a.     See  Daphne  gnidium. 

Titi'llicum.  (From  lilillo,  to  tickle  ;  so 
called  from  its  being  easily  tickled.)  The 
arm-pit. 

Toad-flax.     See  Antirrhinum  linaria. 

Tobacco.     See  Nicotiana. 

Tobacco,  English.      See  JVicotiana  rustica. 

Tobacco,  Virginian.     Sue  JVicotiana. 

TOES.  Digiti  pedis.  They  consist  of 
three  distinct  bones,  disposed  in  rows.called 
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phalanges,  or  ranks  of  the  toes.  The  great 
toe  has  but  two  phalanges  ;  the  others  have 
three  ranks  of  bones,  which  have  nothing 
particular,  only  the  joints  are  made  round 
and  free,  formed  by  a  round  head  on  one 
bone,  and  by  a  pretty  deep  hollow  for  re- 
ceiving it,  in  thb  one  above  it. 

Tolu  balsam,  bee  Tuluiftra  balsamum. 
Tolci'fera  ba'lsamum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  tree  which  affords  the  Tolu 
balsam.  Balsamum  Tolutanvm.  Balsam 
of  Tolu.  The  tree  Toluifera  balsamum, 
of  Linnaeus,  from  which  this  balsam  is  pro- 
cured, grows  in  South  America,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Tolu,  behind  Carthagena,  whence 
we  are  supplied  with  the  balsam,  which  is 
brought  to  us  in  little  gourd-shells.  The 
balsam  is  obtained  by  making  incisions  into 
the  bark  of  the  tree,  and  is  collected  into 
spoons,  which  are  made  of  black  wax,  irom 
which  it  is  poured  into  proper  vessels.  It 
thickens,  and  in  time  becomes  concrete  i 
it  has  a  fragraut  odour,  and  a  warm  sweet- 
ish taste.  It  dissolves  entirely  in  alcohol, 
and  communicates  its  odour  and  taste  to 
water,  by  boiling.  It  contains  acid  of  ben- 
zoin. This  is  the  mildest  of  the  balsams. 
It  has  been  used  as  an  expectorant ;  but 
its  powers  are  very  inconsiderable,  and 
it  is  at  present  employed  principally  on 
account  of  its  flavour,  somewhat  resem- 
bling that  of  lemons.  It  is  directed,  by 
the  pharmacopoeias,  in  the  syrupus  Tolu- 
tanus,  tinctura  Tolutana,  and  syrupus  balsa- 
micus. 

Toluta'num  ba'lsamum.  See  Toluifera 
balsamum. 

Tomei'um.  (From  repm,  to  cut.)  An  in- 
cision-knife. 

Tomenti'tia.  (From  tomentum,  a  flock 
of  wool ;  so  called  from  its  soft  coat.)  Cot- 
ton-weed. 

TOMENTUM  CEREBRI.  (To- 
mentum, a  flock  of  wool.)  The  small 
vessels  that  penetrate  the  cortical  substance 
of  the  brain  from  the  pia  mater,  which, 
when  separated  from  the  brain,  and  adher- 
ing to  the  pia  mater,  give  it  a  flocky  appe'ar- 
ance. 

TONIC  SPASM.  (Spasmus  tonicus, 
Towxoc,  from  ruva>,  to  pull  or  draw.)  Con- 
tractura  a  spasmo.  A  rigid  contraction  of  the 
muscles,  without  relaxation,  as  in  trismus, 
tetanus,  &.c.     See  Tetanus. 

TONICS.  (Medicamenla  tonica,  from 
Tovoa,  to  strengthen.)  Medicines  which  in- 
crease the  tone  of  the  muscular  fibre ;  such 
as  vegetable  bitters;  also  stimulants,  adstrin- 
gents,  &.c. 

TONGUE.  Lingua.  A  soft  fleshy 
viscus,  very  moveable  in  every  direction, 
situated  inferiorly  in  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth,  and  constituting  the  organ  of  taste. 
It  is  divided  into  a  base,  body,  arid  back, 
an  inferior  surface  and  two  lateral  parts. 
It  is  composed  of  muscular  fibres,  covered 
by  a  nervous  membrane,  on  which  are  a 
great  number  of  rrervous  papilla.  particular  - 


ly  at  the  apex  and  lateral  parts ;  the  retc 
mucosum,  and  epidermis.  The  arteries  of 
the  tongue  are  branches  of  the  ranine  and 
labial.  The  veins  empty  themselves  into 
the  »reat  Unguals,  which  proceed  to  the  ex- 
ternal jugular.  The  nerves  come  from  the 
eighth,  ninth,  arid  fifth  pair.  The  use  of  this 
organ  is  for  chewing,  swallowing,  sucking, 
and  tasting.     See  also  Taste. 

TONSILS.     Tonsillar.    Amygdala.    Tola?. 
Toles.    Tolles.  Two  oblong,  suboval  glands, 
situated  one  on  each  side  of  the  fauces,  and 
opening  into  the   cavity  of  the   mouth  by 
twelve  or  more  large  excretory  ducts. 
Tooth.    See  Teeth. 
Toothache.     See  Odontalgia. 
TO'PHUS.    (Toph,  Hebrew.)      A  topli. 
Epiporoma,  a  soft  swelling  on  a  bone.     The 
concretion  on  the  teeth  or  in  the  joints  of 
gouty  people.     Also  gravel. 

TO'FICA.  (From  towoq,  a  place.)  Medi- 
cines applied  to  a  particular  place. 

Topina'ria.  A  species  of  tumour  in  the 
skin  of  the  head. 

To'rcular.  (From  torqueo,  to  twist.) 
The  tourniquet ;  a  bandage  to  check  hae- 
morrhages after  wounds  or  amputations. 

TO'RCULAR  HERO'PHILI.  (Torcular, 
from  torqueo,  to  twist.)  Lechenon.  Lenos. 
The  press  of  Herophilus.  That  place  where 
the  four  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  meet  to- 
gether, first  accurately  described  by  Hero- 
philus, the  anatomist. 

Tordy'lium  officinale.  (Tordylium, 
quasi  tortilium,  from  torqueo,  to  twist;  so 
named  from  its  tortuous  branches.)  The 
systematic  name  of  the  officinal  seseli  creti- 
cum.  Ihe  seeds  are  said  to  be  diuretic 
Tormentil.  See  Tormentilla. 
TORMENTI'LLA.  (From  iormentum  ■ 
pain  ;  because  it  was  supposed  to  relieve 
pain  in  the  teeth.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Icasandria.  Order, 
Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  up- 
right septfoil. 

Tormenti'lla  ere'cta.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  upright  septfoil.  Heptaphyllum. 
Consolida  rubra.  Tormentilla  :  caule  erecli- 
usculo,  foliis  sessilibus,  of  Linnaeus.  The 
root  is  the  only  part  of  the  plant  which  is 
used  medicinally  ;  it  has  a  strong  styptic 
taste,  but  imparts  no  peculiar  sapid  flavour 
it  has  been  long  held  in  estimation  as  a  pow- 
erful adstringent ;  and  as  a  proof  of  its  effi- 
cacy in  this  way,  it  has  been  substituted  for 
oak  bark  in  the  tanning  of  skins  for  leather. 
Tormentil  is  ordered  in  the  pulvis  crttce.  com- 
positus.  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia.  See 
Tormentilla. 

TO'RMINA.  Gripes.  Pains  in  the  bow- 
els. 

TO'RPOR.  A  numbness,  or  deficient  sen- 
sation. 

Torticollis.  (From  torqueo,  to  twist 
and  collum,  the  neck.)     The  wry  neck. 

Torto'ba   q'9519,      The  Inrkerl  ia*r. 
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To'ta  bona.  See  Chenopodiuin  Bonus 
Henricus. 

TOUCH.  Tactut.  The  sensation  by 
wliich  we  perceive  any  thing  that  is  applied 
to  the  skin.  The  organ  of  touch  is  formed 
by  the  nervous  papilla;,  which  are  situated 
all  over  the  skin,  but  more  especially  at  the 
points  of  the  fingers. 

Touch- me-nol.     See  JVWt  nie  tangere. 

Touch-ioood.     See  jjgaricus. 

TOURNEFORT,  Joseph  Pitton  de, 
was  born  at  Aix,  in  Provence,  in  1656.  He 
was  destined  for  the  church,  but  a  taste  for 
natural  knowledge  led  him,  at  his  father's 
death,  to  change  for  the  profession  of  phy- 
sic. He,  therefore,  qualified  himself  tho- 
roughly in  anatomy,  chemistry,  and  other 
branches  of  medical  study,  and  likewise  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  an  elegant  writer  and 
lecturer  •,  but  he  displayed  especially  an  ar- 
dent devotion  to  botany,  which  ever  after 
made  the  chief  object  of  his  life.  His  zeal 
in  this  pursuit  led  him  to  encounter  consi- 
derable dan;;er  in  exploring  the  Alps,  Py- 
renees, he.  during  several  seasons,  passing 
the  intermediate  winters  at  Montpelier  ;  but 
he  is  said  to  have  graduated  at  Orange.  His 
merits,  as  a  botanist,  soon  became  conspicu- 
ous at  Paris,  and  the  superintendence  of  the 
royal  garden  was  resigned  to  him  by  Fagon. 
In  this  school  he  soon  drew  together  a 
crowd  of  students;  but  anxious  for  farther 
improvements,  he  travelled  into  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  and  thus  greatly  enriched 
his  collections.  He  was  admitted  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  of  the 
Medical  Faculty  at  Paris;  and  was  likewise 
decorated  with  the  Order  of  Saint  Michael. 
He  published  about  the  same  period  several 
botanical  works,  of  which  the  principal  is 
entitled,  "Institutions  Rei  Herbaria?." 
In  the  year  1700  he  set  out,  under  royal 
patronage,  on  a  voyage  to  the  Levant,  with 
the  view  of  investigating  the  plants  of  an- 
cient writers,  and  making  new  discoveries  ; 
and  on  his  return,  after  two  years,  he  wrote 
a  very  interesting  and  valuable  account  of 
the  expedition  in  French,  which  was  not 
published,  however,  till  after  his  death. 
This  took  place  in  1708,  in  consequence  of 
a  hurt  in  the  breast,  which  he  received  from 
a  carriage.  He  left  his  collection  of  plants 
to  the  king,  who  bestowed  in  return  a  pen- 
sion of  a  thousand  livres  on  his  nephew. 
Besides  the  botanical  works  published  by 
him,  he  is  said  to  have  left  several  others  in 
manuscript.  One  object,  which  had  occu- 
pied much  of  his  attention,  was  to  determine 
the  medical  virtues  of  plants  by  a  chemical 
analysis  ;  but  the  loss  of  these  labours  is  not 
to  be  regretted,  as  those  of  Geoffroy,  on  the 
same  plan,  turned  out  to  be  without  any 
solid  advantage.  The  elegance  and  facility 
of  Tournefort's  botanical  method  gained 
him  many  followers  at  first :  but  it  has  since 
been  superseded  by  that  of  Linnajus,  which 
is  much  more  systematic  and  comprehen- 


sive. Still,  however,  it  must  be  acknow 
ledged,  that  the  generic  distinctions,  esta- 
blished by  the  former  botanist,  and  most  ac- 
curately delineated,  have  been  the  principal 
foundation  of  subsequent  improvements. 

TOURMQUET.  (French,  from  tourncr, 
to  turn.)  An  instrument  used  for  stopping 
the  How  of  blood  into  a  limb. 

Toxica'ria  mjcassarie'nsis.  An  Indian 
poison  obtained  from  a  tree  hitherto  unde- 
scribed  by  any  medical  botanist,  known  by 
the  name  of  Boas-upas :  it  is  a  native  of 
South  America.  Concerning  this  piant 
various  and  almost  incredible  particulars 
have  been  related,  both  in  ancient  and  mo- 
dern limes  ;  some  of  them  true,  others  pro- 
bably founded  on  superstition.  Kurnphius 
testifies  that  he  had  not  met  with  any  other 
more  dreadful  product  from  any  vegelable. 
And  he  adds,  that  this  poison,  of  which  the 
Indians  boast,  was  much  more  terrible  to 
the  Dutch  than  any  warlike  instrument.  He 
likewise  says,  it  is  his  opinion,  that  it  is  of 
the  same  natural  order,  if  not  of  the  same 
genus,  of  the  cestrum. 

Toxicode'ndrum.  (From  Tcfwsv,  a  poison, 
and  ftvfycv,  a  tree.)  The  poison-tree,  which 
is  so  noxious  that  no  insects  ever  come  near 
it.     See  Rhus  toxicodendron. 

TOXICOLOGY .  ( Toxiculogia,  from  -rofir, 
an  arrow  or  bow  ;  because  the  darts  of 
the  ancients  were  usually  besmeared  with 
some  poisonous  substance  ;  and  xoyo(,  a  dis- 
course.) A  dissertation  on  poisons.  See 
Poison. 

TO'XICUM.  (From  tc£cv,  an  arrow,  which 
was  sometimes  poisoned.)  Any  deadly 
poison. 

Toxite'sia.     The  artemisia,  or  mugwort. 

THRABE'CULA.  (Thrabccula,  a  small 
beam.)  This  word  is  mostly  applied  by 
anatomists  to  the  small  medullary  fibres  of 
the   brain,  which   constitute   the  commis- 

TRA'CHEA.  (So  called  from  its 
roughness ;  from  rf>tt%u;,  rough.)  The 
windpipe.  The  trachea  is  a  cartilaginous 
and  membranous  canal,  through  which  the 
air  passes  into  the  lungs.  Its  upper  part, 
which  is  called  the  larynx,  is  composed  of 
five  cartilages.  The  uppermost  and  smallest 
of  these  cartilages  is  placed  over  the  glottis 
or  mouth  of  the  larynx,  and  is  called  epi- 
glottis, as  closing  the  passage  to  the  lungs 
in  the  act  of  swallowing.  The  sides  of  the 
larynx  are  composed  of  the  two  arytenoid 
cartilages,  which  are  of  a  very  complex 
figure,  not  easy  to  be  described.  The  ante- 
rior and  larger  part  of  the  larynx  is  made  up 
of  two  cartilages,  one  of  which  is  called  thy- 
roides  or  scutiformis,  from  its  being  shaped 
like  a  buckler  ;  and  the  other  cricoides  or 
annularis,  from  its  resembling  a  ring.  Both 
these  cartilages  may  be  felt  immediately 
under  the  skin,  at  the  fore  part  of  the  tho- 
rax ;  and  the  thyroides,  by  its  convexity, 
forms  an  eminence  called  the  pomum  adami- 


which  is  usually  more  considerable  in  the 
male  than  in  the  female  subject. 

All  these  cartilages  are  united  to  each 
other  by  means  of  very  elastic  ligamentous 
fibres  ;  and  are  enabled,  by  the  assistance  of 
their  several  muscles,  to  dilate  or  contract 
the  passage  of  the  larynx,  and  to  perform 
that  variety  of  motion  which  seems  to  point 
out  the  larynx,  as  the  principal  organ  of  the 
voice  ;  for  when  the  air  passes  out  through 
a  wound  in  the  trachea,  it  produces  no 
sound. 

These  cartilages  are  moistened  by  a  mu- 
cus, which  seems  to  he  secreted  by  minute 
glands  situated  near  them.  The  upper  part 
of  the  trachea,  and  the  cricoid  and  thyroid 
cartilages,  are  in  some  measure  covered  an- 
teriorly by  a  considerable  body,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  of  a  glandular  structure,  and 
from  its  situation  is  called  the  thyroid  glaud, 
though  its  excretory  duct  has  not  yet  been 
discovered,  or  its  real  use  ascertained.  The 
glottis  is  entirely  covered  by  a  very  fine 
membrane,  which  is  moistened  by  a  con- 
stant supply  of  a  watery  fluid.  From  the 
larynx  the  canal  begins  to  take  the  name  of 
trachea,  or  aspera  arteria,  and  extends  from 
thence  as  far  down  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  ver- 
tebrae of  the  back,  where  it  divides  into  two 
branches,  which  are  the  right  and  left  bron- 
chial tube.  Each  of  these  bronchia  rami- 
fies through  the  substance  of  that  lobe  of 
the  lungs,  to  which  it^  distributed,  by  an 
infinite  number  of  branches,  which  are 
formed  of  cartilages  separated  from  each 
other  like  those  of  the  trachea,  by  an  in- 
tervening membranous  and  ligarnentary 
substance.  Each  of  these  cartilages  is  of 
an  angular  figure;  and  as  they  become  gra- 
dually less  and  less  in  their  diameter,  the 
lower  ones  are  in  some  measure  received 
into  those  above  them,  when  the  lungs,  after 
being  inflated,  gradually  collapse  by  the  air 
being  pushed  out  from  them  in  expiration. 
As  the  branches  of  the  bronchia  become 
more  minute,  their  cartilages  become  more 
and  more  angular  and  membranous,  till  at 
length  they  become  perfectly  membranous, 
and  at  last  become  invisible.  The  trachea 
is  furnished  with  fleshy  or  muscular  fibres, 
some  of  which  pass  through  its  whole  ex- 
tent longitudinally,  wltile  the  others  are  car- 
ried round  it  in  a  circular  direction,  so  that 
by  the  contraction  or  relaxation  of  these 
fibres,  it  is  enabled  to  shorten  or  lengthen 
itself,  and  likewise  to  dilate  or  contract  the 
diameter  of  its  passage.  The  trachea  and 
its  branches,  in  all  their  ramifications,  are 
furnished  with  a  great  number  of  small 
glands  which  are  lodged  in  their  cellular 
substance,  and  discharge  a  mucous  fluid  on 
the  inner  surface  of  these  tubes. 

The  cartilages  of  the  trachea,  by  keeping 
it  constantly  open,  afford  a  free  passage  to 
the  air  which  we  are  obliged  to  be  inces- 
santly respiring  ;  and  its  membranous  part, 
by  being  capable  of  contraction  or  dilata- 
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tion,  enables  us  lo  receive  and  expel  the  air 
in  a  greater  or  less  quantity,  and  with  more 
or  less  velocity,  as  may  be  required  in  sing- 
ing and  declamation.  This  membranous 
structure  of  the  trachea  posteriorly,  seems 
likewise  to  assist  in  the  descent  of  the  food, 
by  preventing  that  impediment  to  its  pas- 
sage down  the  oesophagus,  which  might  be 
expected,  if  the  cartilages  were  complete 
rings.  The  trachea  receives  its  arteries  from 
the  carofid  and  subclavian  arteries,  and  its 
veins  pass  into  the  jugulars.  Its  nerves 
arise  from  the  recurrent  branch  of  the  eighth 
pair,  and  from  the  cervical  plexus. 

Trachela'gra.  (From  i-payrt.i;,  the 
throat,  and  *ypt,  a  seizure.)  The  gout  in 
the  neck. 

Tkache'lium.  (From  TpttjQtkts,  the 
throat ;  so  called  from  its  efficacy  in  dis- 
eases of  the  throat.)     The  herb  throat-wort. 

TRACHELO.  (From  rpaX>,\oc,  the 
neck.)  Names  compounded  of  this  word 
belong  to  muscles  which  are  attached  to  the 
neck. 

Tracheloce'le.  (From  <rpa<yua,  the 
wind-pipe,  and  wm,  a  tumour.)  *  A  wen 
or  tumour  upon  the  trachea. 

TRACHEL  O-M  ASTOI1)  E'U  3.  A 
muscle  situated  on  the  neck,  which  assists 
the  complexus,  but  pulls  the  head  more  to 
one  side.  It  is  the  complexus  minor  sen 
masloideus  lulerulis,  of  Winslow.  Trachelo- 
mastoidien,  of  Dumas.  It  arises  from  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  five  inferior  cer- 
vical vertebra?,  where  it  is  connected  with 
the  transversalis  cervicis,  and  of  the  three 
superior  dorsal,  and  it  is  inserted  into  the 
middle  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  mastoid 
process. 

Trachelo'phvma.  (From  tftt^Mi,  the 
throat,  and  p^n,  a  tumour.)  A  swelling  of 
the  bronchial  gland. 

Trache'los.  (From  *?*%?;,  rough,  be- 
cause of  the  rough  cartilages.)  The  wind- 
pipe. 

TRACHEOTOME.  (Tracheotome,  from 
T/»«t^«a,  the  trachea,  and  tsacixb,  to  cut.) 
Laryngofomia.  A  synonym  of  bronchoto- 
my.     See  Broachotomy. 

TRACHO'MA.  (From  rpx^uc,  rough.) 
An  asperity  in  the  internal  superficies  of 
the  eyelid.  The  effects  are  a  violent  oph- 
thalmia, and  a  severe  pain,  as  often  as  the 
eyelid  moves.     The  species  are, 

1.  Trachoma  sabulosum,  from  sand  falling 
between  the  eye  and  the  eyelid  of  persons 
travelling,  blown  by  a  hid)  wind  ;  this  hap- 
pens chiefly  in  sabulous  situations,  and  may 
be  prevented  by  spectacles  for  the  purpose, 
or  by  guarding  against  the  flights  of  sand  by 
covering  the  eyes. 

2.  Trachoma  carunculosum,  which  arises 
from  caruncles,  or  fleshv  verruca:,  growing 
in  the  internal  superficies  of  the  evelici 
This  species  of  the  trachoma  is  called  mo- 
rum  palpebra?  interna;,  because  the  tuber- 
culous internal  superficies  appears  of  a  livid 
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ted  like  a  mulberry.  Others  call  these  ca- 
runculae  pladorotes. 

3.  Trachoma  herpeticum,  which  are  hard 
pustules  in  the  internal  superficies  of  I  he  eye- 
lids. This  is  also  called  ficosis,  anu  palpe- 
bra  ficosa,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  gra- 
nulated substances  in  a  cut  fig.  With  the 
Greeks  it  is  nominated  atomablepharon,  or 
proptoris. 

Tragacanth  gum.     See  Astragalus. 

T  R  A  G  A  C  A'N  T  H  A.  (From  rpayo;,  a 
goat,  and  unav^ct,  a  thorn  ;  so  called  trom 
its  pods  resembling  the  goat's  beard.)  See 
Astragalus. 

THA'GICUS.  (Musculus  Iragicus.)  A 
proper  muscle  of  the  ear,  which  pulls  the 
point  of  the  tragus  a  little  forward. 

Tra'gium.  (From  Tpxyc;,  a  goat;  so 
named  from  its  filthy  smell.)  Bastard  dit- 
tany. 

Trago'cerijs.  (From  Tpzycic,  a  goat,  and 
Mpx;,  a  horn  ;  so  named  from  the  supposed 
resemblance  of  its  leaves  to  the  horn  of  a 
goat.)     The  aloe. 

TRAGOPO'GON.  (From  w*wt,  a  goat, 
and  vuywv,  a  beard;  so  called  because  its 
downy  seed,  while  enclosed  in  the  calyx, 
resembles  a  goat's  beard.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Syngenesia.  Or- 
der, Polygamia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  com- 
mon goat's  beard. 

Tragopo'gon  prate'nse.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  common  goat's  beard.  The 
young  stems  of  this  plant  are  eaten  like  as- 
paragus, and  are  a  pleasant  and  wholesome 
food.  The  root  is  also  excellent,  and  was 
formerly  used  medicinally  as  a  diuretic.  See 
Tragopogon. 

Tragopy'rum.  (From  rpayos,  a  goat,  and 
vupov,  wheat ;  so  named  from  its  beard.) 
Buckwheat. 

Trago'rchis.  (From  rpayot,  a  goat,  and 
cp<%ic,  a  testicle  ;  so  named  from  the  suppo- 
sed resemblance  of  its  roots  to  the  testicles 
of  a  goat.)     A  species  of  orchis. 

Tragori'ganum.  (From  -rpayos,  a  goat, 
and  o^ryavcv,  marjoram  ;  so  called  because 
goats  are  fond  of  it.)  A  species  of  wild  mar- 
joram. 

Tragosexi'num.  (From  rpuyoc,  a  goat, 
and  crihivov,  parsley ;  named  from  its  hairy 
coat  like  the  beard  of  a  goat.)  The  burnet 
saxifrage  was  so  called.     See  Pimpinella. 

TRA'GUS.  (Tpayo;,  a  goat;  so  called 
from  its  having  numerous  little  hairs,  or 
from  its  being  hairy  like  the  goat.)  A  small 
cartilaginous  eminence  of  the  auricular  or 
external  ear,  placed  anteriorly,  and  connect- 
ed to  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  helix.  It 
is  beset  with  numerous  little  hairs,  defend- 
ing, in  some  measure,  the  entrance  of  the 
external  auditory  passage. 

TRA'LLIAN,  Alexander,  a  learned 
and  ingenious  physician,  who  was  born  at 
Tralles.  in  Lydia,  and  flourished  at  Rome 
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under  the  emperor  Justinian,  about  ibt. 
middle  of  the  sixth  century.  Like  Hippo- 
crates, he  travelled  over  various  countries 
to  improve  his  knowledge,  Besides  impro- 
ving upon  many  of  the  compositions  then 
employed,  he  invented  several  others  :  and 
particularly  introd*,ced  the  liberal  use  of  the 
preparations  of  iron.  He  principally  follow- 
ed the  practice  of  Hippocrales  and  Galen, 
but  not  indiscriminately.  He  appears,  how- 
ever, to  have  had  too  great  faith  in  charms 
and  amulets,  which  was  the  common  error 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

Tra'mis.  (Tpa/Ai;.)  Raphe.  The  line 
which  divides  the  scrotum,  and  runs  on  to 
the  anus. 

TRANSFUSION.  (Transfusi;  from  trout- 
fundo,  to  pour  from  one  vessel  into  another.) 
The  transmission  of  blood  from  one  animal 
to  another  by  means  of  a  canula. 

TRANSPIRATION.  (Transpirativ,  from 
trans,  through,  and  spiro,  to  breathe.)  A  sy- 
nonym of  perspiration.     See  Perspiration. 

TRANSUDATION.  The  same  as  perspi- 
ration. 

TRANSVERSA'LIS  ABDOMINIS.  A 
muscl*  situated  on  the  anterior  part  of  the 
abdomen.  It  arises  internally  or  posteriorly 
from  the  cartilages  of  the  seven  lower  ribs, 
being  there  connected  with  the  intercostals 
and  diaphragm,  also  from  the  transverse  pro- 
cess of  the  last  vertebra  of  the  back,  from 
those  of  the  four  upp^r  vertebra?  of  the  loins, 
from  the  inner  edge  of  the  crista  ilii,  and 
from  part  of  Poupart's  ligament,  and  it  is  in- 
serted into  the  inferior  bone  of  the  sternum, 
and  almost  all  the  length  of  the  linea  alba. 
Its  use  is  to  support  and  compress  the  abdo- 
minal viscera. 

Transversa'lis  asti'cus  pri'mus.  See 
Rectus  capitis  lateralis. 

Transversa'lis  cervi'cis.  See  Longis- 
simus  dorsi. 

Tkansversa'lis  co'lli.  A  muscle,  situ- 
ated on  the  posterior  part  of  the  neck,  which 
turns  the  neck  obliquely  backwards,  and  a 
little  to  one  side. 

Transversa'lis  do'rsi.  See  Mullijidus 
spince. 

Transversa'lis  ma'jor  co'lli.  See  Lon- 
gissimus  dorsi. 

i  ransversa'lis  pe'dis.  (Musculus  trans- 
versatis  pedis.)  A  muscle  of  the  foot,  which 
it  contracts,  by  bringing  the  great  toe 
and  the  two  outermost  toes  nearer  each 
other. 

TRANSVERSE  SUTURE.  Sutura  trans- 
versalis.  This  suture  runs  across  the  face, 
and  sinks  down  into  the  orbits,  joining  the 
bones  of  the  skull  to  the  bones  of  the  face  ; 
but  with  so  many  irregularities  and  inter- 
ruptions, that  it  can  scarcely  be  recognised 
as  a  suture. 

Transverso-spina'les.  See  Mullifidus 
spine. 

T  R  A  N  S  V  E'R  S  U  S  A  U'R  1  S.  (Jtfus- 
culus   trcmsvcTtus  avris.)     A  muscle  of  thr 
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external  ear,  which  draws  the  upper  part  of 
the  concha  towards  the  helix. 

TRANSVERSU8  PEKINtE'I.  (Muscu- 
lo transrersus  perinmi.)  A  muscle  of 
the  organs  of  generation,  which  sustains 
and  keeps    the    perinusuni    in   its   proper 

place.  ,      ,  T>      , 

Transve'rsus  pkrin»;  i  altkr.  trosta- 
iicus  inferior,  of  Winslow.  A  small  muscle 
occasionally  found  accompanying  the  for- 
mer. ' 

TRAP  A.  (A  term  given  by  Linnaeus, 
whose  idea  is  certainly  taken  from  the  war- 
like instrument  called  caltrop,  the  tribulus 
of  the  ancients,  which  consisted  of  four  iron 
radiated  spikes,  so  placed,  that  one  of  them 
must  always  stand  upwards,  in  order  to 
wound  the  feet  of  the  passengers.  Such  is 
the  figure  of  the  singular  fruit  of  this  genus; 
hence  named  by  Tournefort  tribuloides. 
CttlcUrapa,an  old  botanical  term  of  similar 
meaning  to  iribulus,  is  compounded,  per- 
haps, of  calco,  to  tread  or  kick,  and  T^a-ai, 
to  turn,  because  the  caltrops  are  eominually 
kicked  over  if  they  fail  of  their  intended 
mischief:  here  we  have  the  immediate  origin 
oltrapa.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants, 
Class,  Tdrandria.     Order,  Monofrynia. 

Tka'pa  na'tans.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  which  affords  the  nux  aquatica. 
Tribulus  aquaticus.  Caltrops.  The  fruit  is 
of  a  quadrangular  and  somewhat  oval  shape, 
including  a  nut  of  a  sweet  farinaceous  fla- 
vour, somewhat  like  that  of  the  chestnut, 
which  is  apt  to  constipate  the  bowels  and 
produce  disease;  however,  it  is  said  to  be 
nutritious  and  demulcent,  and  to  be  useful 
in  diarrh.ras  from  abraded  bowels,  and 
against  calculus.  Likewise  a  poultice  of 
these  nuts  is  said  to  be  efficacious  in  resol- 
ving hard  and  indolent  tumours. 

TRAPEZIUM.  (A  four-sided  figure  ;  so 
called  from  its  shape.)  The  first  bone  of  the 
second  row  of  the  carpus. 

TRAP  E'Z  I  U  S.  (Musculus  trapezius, 
from  TgacrsjW,  four-square  ;  so  named  from 
its  shape.)  Cucullaris.  A  muscle  situated 
immediately  under  the  integuments  of  the 
posterior  part  of  the  neck  and  back.  It 
arises  by  a  thick,  round,  and  short  tendon, 
from  the  lower  part  of  a  protuberance  in 
the  middle  of  the  occipital  bone  back- 
wards, and  from  the  rough  line  that  is 
extended  from  thence  towards  the  mastoid 
process  of  the  os  temporis,  and  by  a  thin 
membranous  tendon,  which  covers  part  of 
the  complexus  and  splenius.  It  then  runs 
downwards  along  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
and  rises  tendinous  from  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses of  the  two  lowermost  vertebrae  of 
the  neck,  and  from  the  spinous  processes 
of  all  the  vertebra;  of  the  back,  being  in- 
separably united  to  its  fellow,  the  whole 
length  of  its  origin,  by  tendinous  fibres, 
which,  in  the  nape  of  the  neck,  form  what 
is  called  ligamenlitm  colli,  or  the  cervical 
.merit.   '  fi   i«  inserted   fleshy  into  the 
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broad  and  posterior  half  of  the  clavicle, 
tendinous  and  fleshy  into  one  half  of  the 
acromion,  and  into  almost  all  the  spine  of 
the  scapula. 

This  muscle  serves  to  move  the  scapula 
indifferent  directions.  Its  upper  descend- 
ing fibres  pull  it  obliquely  upwards;  its 
middle  transverse  ones  pull  it  directly 
backwards;  its  inferior  fibres,  which  ascend 
obliquely  upwards,  draw  it  obliquely  down- 
wards and  backwards. 

The  upper  part  of  the  muscle  acts  upon 
the  neck  and  head,  the  latter  of  which  it 
draws  backwards,  and  turns  upon  its  axis. 
It  likewise  concurs  with  other  muscles  in 
counteracting  the  flexion  of  the  head  for- 
wards. 

TRAPEZOI'DES  OS.  The  second  bone 
of  the  second  row  of  the  carpus  ;  so  called 
from  its  resemb'lance  to  the  trapezium,  or 
quadrilateral  geometrical  figure. 

Traumatic  (From  t^au/uta,  a  wound.) 
Any  thing  relating  to  a  wound. 

Traveller's  joy.    See  Clematis  vilalba. 
Treacle.     See  Tkeriaca. 
Treacle,  mustard.     See  Tlilaspi. 
Trefoil,  marsh.        See   Menyanthes  trifo- 
liata. 

TRE'MOK.  An  involuntary  trembling  of 
parts. 

TREPAN.  Trephine.  An  instrument 
used  by  surgeons  to  remove  a  portion  of 
bone  from  the  skull. 

TREPHINE.  See  Trepan. 
TREVV,  Cristopher  James,  was  born 
at  Lauifen  in  Franconia,  in  1695;  and  set- 
tled as  a  physician  at  Nuremburg,  where  he 
gained  so  much  reputation  as  to  be  made 
director  of  the  academy  "  JNatura  Curioso- 
rum."  He  also  contributed  much  towards 
establishing  a  society  under  the  title  of 
"  Commercium  Literarium  Noricum,"  for 
the  advancement  of  medical  and  natural 
knowledge,  which  published  some  valaable 
memoirs.  To  these  societies  he  communi- 
cated several  papers,  and  he  also  published 
some  splendid  works  in  anatomy  aud  bota- 
ny.    He  died  in  17<VJ. 

Tkiaxrul a'ris.  See  Sternocostales  and 
Depressor  anguli  oris. 

Tri'bulus  aqua'ticus.  {Tribulus,  from 
Tgfoai,  to  vex,  an  instrument  of  war  to  be 
thrown  in  the  way,  to  annoy  the  enemy's 
horse  ;  hence  the  name  of  an  herb  from  its 
resemblance  to  this  instrument.)  See  Tra- 
pa  nalans. 

Tricalda'lis.  (From  ires,  three,  and 
cauda,    a    tail.)       A  muscle    with     three 

^TRICEPS     ADDUCTOR     FEMORIS. 

Triceps,  from  Ira  three,  and  caput,  a  head  : 
having  three  heads.  Under  this  appellation 
are  comprehended  three  distinct  muscles. 
See  Adductor  brevis,  longus,  and  magnus  fe- 
mori.i. 
Tri'Ceps  av'ris.     Sec    Retrwientes  aunm 
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TRICEPS  EXTE'NSOR  CU'BITI.  This 
muscle.,  which  occupies  all  the  posterior 
pari  of  the  os  humeri,  is  described  as  two 
rji&tinct  muscles  by  Douglas,  and  as  three 
by  Winslow.  The  upper  part  of  its  long 
head  is  covered  by  the  deltoides :  the  rest 
of  the  muscle  is  situated  immediately  under 
the  integuments. 

It  arises,  as  its  name  indicates,  by  three 
heads.  The  first,  or  long  head,  (the  long 
head  of  the  biceps  externus,  of  Douglas  ; 
anconeus  major,  of  Winslow, as  it  is  called.) 
springs,  by  a  flat  tendon  of  an  inch  in 
breadth,  from  the  anterior  extremity  of 
the  inferior  costa  of  the  scapula,  near  its 
neck,  and  below  the  origin  of  the  teres 
minor.  The  second  head,  (the  short  head  of 
the  biceps  externus  of  Douglas  ;  anconeous 
externus,  of  Winslow,)  arises  by  an  acute 
tendinous,  and  fleshy  beginning,  from  the 
upper  and  outer  part  of  the  os  humeri,  at 
the  bottom  of  its  great  tuberosity.  The 
third  head,  (brachials  externus  of  Douglas; 
anconeus  interims  of  AVinslow,)  which  is 
the  shortest  of  the  three,  originates  by  an 
acute  fleshy  beginning,  from  tlie  back  part 
of  the  os  humeri,  behind  the  flat  tendon  of 
the  latissimus  dorsi.  These  three  portions 
unite  about  the  middle  of  the  arm,  so  as  to 
form  one  thick  and  powerful  muscle,  which 
adheres  to  the  os  humeri  to  within  an  inch 
of  the  elbow,  where  it  begins  to  form  a 
broad  tendon,  which,  after  adhering  to  the 
capsular  ligament  of  the  elbow,  is  inserted 
into  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  ole- 
cranon, and  sends  off  a  great  number  of 
fibres  which  help  to  form  the  fascia  on 
the  outer  part  of  the  fore-arm.  The  use 
of  this  muscle  is  to  extend  the  fore- 
arm. 

TRICHI'ASIS.  (From  Brf,  a  hair.) 
Triehia.  Trichosis.  Entropion.  Disli- 
chiasis.  Districhiasis.  Capilliiium.  Disti- 
chia.  A  disease  of  the  eyelashes,  in  which 
they  are  turned  in  towards  the  bulb  of  the 
eye. 

Trichi'smos.  (From  8g/f,  hair.)  A  spe- 
cies of  fracture  which  appears  like  a  hair, 
and  is  almost  imperceptible. 

TRICHOMA.  (From  Tg/^s;,  the  hair.) 
The  plaited  hair.     See  i'lica. 

Tricho'manes.  (From  Tg/^s?,  hair,  and 
Havoc,  thin,  lax  ;  so  called  because  it  resem- 
bles fine  hair.)  Common  maiden-hair.  See 
Aspltnium 

Tricho'-js.     See  Plica. 

TRICHU'RIS.  (From  £g/£,  a  hair.)  The 
long  hair-worm.     See  Worms. 

TRICUSPID  VALVES.  (Valvule  tri- 
cuspides,  from  tres,  three,  and  cuspis,  a 
point;  so  called  from  their  being  three- 
pointed.)  The  name  of  the  valve  in  the 
right  ventricle. 

Trifoil,  water.     See  Menyantkes  trifoliata. 

T  R I  F  O'L  I  U  M.  (From  trrs,  three, 
and  folium,  a  leaf;  so  called  because  it 
has   three    leaves    on    each    stalk'.)     The 


name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Liumc&n 
system.  Class,  Pentandria.  Order,  Mono- 
gynia.    Trefoil. 

'Irifo'lium  aoeto'sum.  The  wood-sor- 
rel was  so  called.     See  Oxalis  acctosella. 

Trifo'lium  aqua'ticum.  See  Menyan- 
thts  trifoliata. 

Trifo'lium  arve'nse.  Hare's-foot  tre 
foil  or  lagopodium. 

Trifo'lium  au'reum.  Herb  trinity  ;  no- 
ble liverwort. 

Trifo'lium  caballi'num.     Melilotus. 

Trifo'lium  c/eru'leum.      Sweet  trefoil. 

Trifo'lium  falca'tum.  The  Auricula 
muris.     See  Hieraciuw  pilosella. 

Trifo'lium  fibri'num.  See  Menyahthes 
trifoliata. 

Trifo'lium  hepa'ticum.  See  Anemont 
hepulica. 

Trifo'lium  melilo'tus  officinalis.  The 
systematic  name  of  the  officinal  melilot.  Me- 
lilotus. Lotus  sylvtstris.  Strtula  compana. 
Trifolium  cabullinum.  Coroda  regia.  Tri- 
folium  odoralum.  Common  melilot.  This 
plant  has  been  said  to  be  resolvent,emollient, 
anodyne,  and  to  participate  of  the  virtues  of 
chamomile.  Its  taste  is  unpleasant,  sub- 
acrid  subsaline,  but  not  bitter  :  when  fresh 
it  has  scarcely  any  smell ;  in  drying  it  ac- 
quires a  pretty  strong  one  of  the  aromatic 
kind,  but  not  agreeable.  The  principal  use 
of  melilot  has  been  in  clysters,  fomenta- 
tions, and  other  external  applications. 

Trifo'lium  odora'tum.  See  Trifolium 
melilolus  officinalis. 

Trifo'lium  paludo'sum.  See  Menyan- 
thes  trifoliata. 

TRIGE'MINI.  (Trigeminus,  from  trtt, 
three,  and  geminus,  double ;  three-fold.) 
The  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  which  arise  from 
the  cYnra  of  the  cerebellum,  and  are  divided 
within  the  cavity  of  the  cranium  into  three 
branches,  viz.  the  orbital,  superior,  and  in/e- 
rior  maxillary.  The  orbital  branch  is  di- 
vided into  the  frontal,  lachrymal,  and  nasal 
nerves;  fbe  superior  maxillary  into  the 
sphenopalatine,  posterior  alveolar,  and  in- 
fra-orbital nerves-,  and  the  inferior  maxilla- 
ry into  two  branches;  the  internal  lingual, 
and  one  more  properly  called  the  inferior 
maxillary. 

TRIGONE'LLA.  (Trigonella,  a  diminu- 
tive of  trigona,  three-sided,  alluding  to  its 
little  triangular  flower.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants.  Class,  Diadelphia.  Or- 
der, Decandria. 

Trigone'lla  fo/nuh  grje'cum  The 
systematic  name  of  the  fenugreek.  Fcenum 
grtneum.  Buceras.  JEgoceras.  Fenu- 
greek. Trigonella  foznurn  graecum,  legumi- 
nibus  se$silibus  slrictis  ertctiusculis  subfalcatis 
acuminatis,  caule  (.recto,  of  Linnaeus.  A 
native  of  Montpelier.  The  seeds  are  brought 
to  us  from  the  southern  parts  of  Frauce  and 
Germany  ;  they  have  a  strong  disagreeable 
smell,  and  an  unctuous  farinaceous  taste, 
accompanied  with  a  slight  bitterness.  They 
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are  esteemed  as  assisting  the  formation  of 
pus,   in  inflammatory    tumours ;    and   the 
meal,  with  that  intention,  is  made  into  a 
poultice  with  milk. 
T rinita'tis  hf/rba.    See  Anemone  hepa- 

tica. 

Trinity-herb.     See  Anemone  hepehca. 

Thim'strum  A-Pe'iaidis.  Tripnstrum 
Ardiimedis.  A  surgical  instrument  (or  ex- 
tending fractured  limbs  ;  so  named  because 
it  lesembled  a  machine  invented  by  Apel- 
lides  or  Archimedes,  for  launching  of 
ships,  and  because  it  was  worked  by  three 
cords. 

Trique'tr*  ossi'cula.  ( Triquestrus,  from 
ires,  three.)  Osxicula  IVormiana.  The  trian- 
gular-shaped bones,  which  are  found  most- 
ly in  the  course  of  the  lanibdoidal  suture. 

TRISMUS.  (From  vpipi,  to  gnash.) 
Locked-jaw.  Spastic  rigidity  of  the  under 
jaw.  Capistmm,  of  Vogel.  Dr.  Cullen 
makes  two  species.  1.  Trismus  nascenliuni, 
attacking  infants  during  the  two  first  weeks 
from  their  birth.  2.  Trismus  traumalicus, 
attacking  persons  of  all  ages,  and  arising 
from  cold  or  a  wound.     See  Tetanus. 

Trissa'go.  (Quasi  trislago,  from  tristis, 
sad  ;  because  it  dispels  sadness.)  The  com- 
mon germander  is  sometimes  so  called.  See 
Ttucrium  chamazdrys. 

Trissa'go  pallu'stris.  The  water  ger- 
mander was  so  called.  See  Teucrium  scor- 
dium. 

Tritjeo'phya.  (From  tpfltuos,  tertian,  and 
pya,  importing  a  like  nature  or  original.)  It 
is  an  epithet  of  a  fever  much  of  a  nature 
with  a  tertian,  and  taking  its  rise  from  it. 
Some  call  it  a  continued  tertian.  It  is  re- 
mittent or  intermittent. 

TRiTiEo'PHYA  cau'sus.  The  fever  called 
causus  by  Hippocrates. 

TRiJEiE'us.  Tyrato;.  The  same  as  Tritcco- 
phya. 

TKl'TICUM.  (From  tero,  to  thresh  from 
the  husk.)     See   Wheat. 

Tri'ticum  repe'hs.  Gramen  caninum. 
Gramen  Dioscoridis.  Gramen  repens.  Lo- 
liaceum  radice  repente.  Dog's  grass.  Couch 
grass.  A  very  common  grass,  the  roots  of 
which  are  agreeably  sweet,  and  possess  ape- 
rient properties.  The  expressed  juice  is  re- 
commended to  be  given  largely. 

Trito'rium.  (From  Iritus,  beat  small.) 
A  mortar.  Also  a  glass  for  separating  the 
oil  from  water  in  distilling. 

TROCAK.  (Corrupted  from  un  trois 
quart,  French,  a  three  quarters,  from  the 
three  sides  of  which  the  point  is  made.) 
The  name  of  an  instrument  used  in  tapping 
for  the  dropsy. 

TROCHANTER.  (From  r^%a>,  to  run  ; 
because  the  muscles  inserted  into  them  per- 
form the  otlice  of  running.)  Two  proces- 
ses of  the  thi^h  bone,  which  arc  distinguish- 


ed  into  the  greater  and  lesser.    See  Fe- 
mur. 

Trochi'sci  a'htii.  Starch  lozenges  are 
used  in  tickling  coughs  and  acidities  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels. 

Trochi'sci  cre't>e.  These  are  exhibited 
in  cardialgia,  acidities  of  the  prirnae  viae, 
and  diarrhoea. 

Trochi'sci  glycyrrhi'zjE.  A  pectoral 
and  demulcent  lozenge. 

Trochi'sci  glycyrrhi'zje  cum  opio. 
This  lozenge  possesses  pectoral  and  ano- 
dyne qualities,  but  requires  that  the  quanti- 
ty be  regulated,*one  grain  of  opium  being 
contained  in  a  drachm. 

Trochi'sci  magne'si*:.  Extremely  ser- 
viceable in  pyrosis  and  flatulent  cholic. 

Trochi'sci  ni'tri.  An  attenuating  dia- 
phoretic, calculated  to  remove  viscid 
phlegm  arising  from    inflammatory  angina. 

Trochi'sci  su'lphuris.  Aperient  and  an- 
tiscorbutic. 

TROCHI'SCUS.  (Dim.  of  Tgc^c,  a 
wheel.)  A  troch  or  round  tablet.  Troches 
and  lozenges  are  composed  of  powders 
made  up  with  glutinous  substances  into  lit- 
tle cakes,  and  afterward  dried.  This  form 
is  principally  used  for  the  more  commodi- 
ous exhibition  of  certain  medicines,  by  fit- 
ting them  to  dissolve  slowly  in  the  mouth, 
so  as  to  pass  by  degrees  into  the  stomach  ; 
and  hence  these  preparations  have  general- 
ly a  considerable  portion  of  sugar  or  other 
materials  grateful  to  the  palate.  Some  pow- 
ders have  likewise  been  reduced  into  troches, 
with  a  view  to  their  preparation,  though 
possibly  for  no  very  good  reasons  ;  for  the 
moistening  them  and  afterward  drying 
them  in  the  air,  must  on  this  account  be  of 
greater  injury,  than  any  advantage  accru- 
ing from  this  form  can  counterbalance. 

General  rules  for  making  troches. 

1.  If  the  mass  prove  so  glutinous  as  to 
stick  to  the  fingers  in  making  up,  the  hands 
may  be  anointed  with  any  sweet  or  aro- 
matic oil,  or  else  sprinkled  with  starch,  or 
liquorice  powder,  or  with  flour. 

2.  In  order  thoroughly  to  dry  the  troches, 
put  them  on  an  inverted  sieve,  in  a  shady 
airy  place,  and  frequently  turn  them. 

3.  Troches  are  to  be  kept  in  glass  ves- 
sels, or  in  earthen  ones  well  glazed. 

TROCHLEA..  (tf<>xKi^  a  pulley,  from 
T^X"1'  to  ''un.)  A  kind  of  cartilaginous 
pulley,  through  which  the  tendon  of  one  of 
the  muscles  of  the  eye  passes. 

Trochlea'ris.  SeeObliquus superior oculi. 

TROCHLE  ATO'RES.  The  fourth  pair  of 
nerves  are  so  called,  because  they  are  in- 
serted into  the  musculous  trochlearis  of  the 
eye.     See  Pathetici. 

TROCHOI'DES.  (From  <re,o%o;,&  wheel, 
and  tifoc,  resemblance.)  Jixea  commis- 
sion.   A  species  of  diarthrosis,  or  move- 
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able  connexion  of  bones,  in  which  one 
bone  rotates  upon  another ;  as  the  first 
cervical  vertebra  upon  the  odontoid  pro- 
cess of  the  second. 

TRONCHIN,  Theodore,  was  born  at 
Geneva  in  1709,  and  went  to  study  under 
Boerhaave  at  Ley  den,  where  he  graduated 
in  1730.  He  then  settled  at  Amsterdam,  he- 
came  a  member  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians, and  an  inspector  of  hospitals  ;  and 
distinguished  himself  as  a  zealous  promoter 
of  inoculation.  In  1754  be  returned  to 
Geneva,  and  ranked  among  the  most  emi- 
nent practitioners  in  Europe  ;  a  chair  of 
medicine  was  instituted  in  his  favour,  and 
the  Society  of  Pastors  admitted  him  into 
their  body.  He  was  employed  by  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  and  other  persons  of  rank  at 
Paris,  to  inoculate  their  children ;  and 
performed  the  same  office  for  the  Duke  of 
Parma.  In  1706  he  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment of  principal  physician  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans ;  though  he  had  previously  decli- 
ned an  invitation  from  the  empress  of  Rus- 
sia. His  practice  appears  to  have  been  sim- 
ple and  judicious,  and  his  conduct  marked 
by  humanity  and  charity.  He  had  little 
time  for  writing,  but  beside  his  inaugural 
dissertation,  he  published  a  treatise  on  the 
Colica  Pictoiiuni  in  1757,  and  contributed 
several  articles  to  the  Encyclopaedia,  and  to 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Surgery  : 
and  to  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Baillou  he 
gave  a  Preface  on  the  State  of  Medicine. 
He  had  the  honour  of  being  a  member  of 
the  chief  medical  and  scientific  societies  in 
Europe.     His  death  happened  in  17S1. 

TKOPiEOLU.VI.  (A  diminutive  of  tro- 
pmum,  or  t/hwiwot,  a  warlike  trophy.  This 
fanciful  but  elegant  name  was  chosen  by 
Linnaeus  for  this  singular  and  striking  genus, 
because  he  conceived  the  shield-like  leaves 
and  the  brilliant  flowers,  shaped  like  golden 
helmets,  pierced  through  and  through,  and 
stained  with  blood,  might  well  justify  such 
an  allusion.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants, 
Class,  Odandria.     Order,  Monogynia. 

Trops'oi.um  ma'jus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  Indian  cress.  Nasturtium  in- 
dicum.  Acriviola.  Flos  sanguineus  monar- 
di.  Nasturtium  pcruviunum.  Cardamindum 
minus.  Greater  Indian  cress  or  nasturtium. 
This  plant  is  a  native  of  Peru  ;  it  was  first 
brought  to  France  in  1684,  and  there  called 
La  grand e  capuciiie.  In  its  recent  state  this 
plant,  and  more  especially  its  flowers,  have 
a  smell  and  taste  resembling  those  of  water- 
cress ;  and  the  leaves,  on  being  bruised  in  a 
mortar,  emit  a  pungent  odour,  somewhat 
like  that  of  horse-radish.  By  distillation 
with  water,  they  impregnate  the  fluid  in  a 
considerable  degree  with  the  smell  and  fla- 
vour of  ihe  plant.  Hence  the  antiscorbutic 
character  of  the  nasturtium   seems  to   be 


well-founded,  at  least  as  far  as  we  are  able 
to  judge  from  its  sensible  qualities  :  there- 
fore in  all  those  cases  where  the  warm  and 
antiscorbutic  vegetables  are  recommended, 
this  plant  may  be  occasionally  adopted  as 
a  pleasant  and  effectual  variety.  Patients  to 
whom  the  nauseous  taste  of  scurvy-grass  is 
intolerable,  may  find  a  grateful  substitute  in 
the  nasturtium.  The  flowers  are  frequently 
used  in  salads,  and  the  capsules  are  by  many 
highly  esteemed  as  a  pickle.  The  flowers, 
in  the  warm  summer  months,  about  the 
time  of  sunset,  have  been  observed  to  emit 
sparks  like  those  of  the  electrical  kind. 

Truffle.     See  Lycoperdon  tuber. 

TUBA  EUSTACHlA'NA.  Tuba  Aristo- 
ielica.  jiquccducus.  Aqueduclus.  Fallopii. 
Meatus  siccus.  Palalinws  ductus.  Ductus 
auris  palatinus.  The  auditory  tube.  The 
eustachian  tube,  so  called  because  it  was 
first  described  to  Eustachius,  arises  in  each 
ear  from  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  tym- 
panum by  means  of  a  bony  semi-canal;  runs 
forwards  and  inwards,  at  the  same  time  be- 
coming gradually  smaller  ;  and  after  perfo- 
rating the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone,  terminates  in  a  passage  partly  cartila- 
ginous and  partly  membranous,  narrow  at 
the  beginning,  but  becoming  gradually  lar- 
ger, and  ending  in  a  pouch  behind  the  soft 
palate.  It  is  through  this  orifice  that  the  pi- 
tuitary membrane  of  the  nose  enters  the 
tympanum.  It  is  always  open,  and  affords  a 
free  passage  for  the  air  into  the  tympanum; 
hence  persons  hear  better  with  their  mouth 
open. 

TUBA  FALLOPIA  NA.  Tuba  Fallopi- 
na.  The  Fallopian  tube,  first  described  by 
Fallopius.  The  uterine  tube.  A  canal  in- 
cluded in  two  lamina;  of  the  periotonaeum, 
which  arises  at  each  side  of  the  fundus  of 
the  uterus,  passes  transversely,  and  ends 
with  its  extremity  turned  downward  at  the 
ovarium.  Its  use  is  to  grasp  the  ovum,  and 
convey  the  prolific  vapour  to  it,  and  to  con- 
duct the  fertilized  ovum  into  the  cavity  of 
the  uterus. 

TUBERCLE.  Tuberculum.  A  hard  su- 
perficial tumour,  circumscribed  and  perma- 
nent :  or  proceeding  very  slowly  to  suppu- 
ration. 

TUBE'RCULA  QUADHIGE'MINA.  Cor- 
pora quadrigeniina.  Eminentim  quadrigtmi- 
nm.  Four  white  oval  tubercles  of  the  brain, 
two  of  which  are  situated  on  each  side 
over  the  posterior  orifice  of  the  third  ven- 
tricle, and  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius.  The 
ancients  called  them  nates  and  testes,  from 
their  supposed  resemblance. 

TUBERCULUM  ANNULARE.  The 
commencement  of  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata. 

TUBERCULUM  LOWE'RI.  An  emi- 
nence  on   the  right   auricle    of   the  head, 
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where  the  two  vena;  cava;  meet  ,  ao  called 
from  Lower,  who  first  described  it. 

'IV'HVLl  LACTI'FERL  The  ducts  or 
tubes  in  the  nipple,  through  which  the  milk 

TULP,  Nicholas,  was  the  son  of  an  opu- 
lent merchant,  and  born  at  Amsterdam,  in 
1593.  Having  studied  and  graduated  at  Ley- 
den,  be  settled  in  his  native  city,  and  rose  to 
a  high  rank,  not  only  in  his  profession,  but 
also  as  a  citizen.  lie  was  made  burgomaster 
in  1652,  and  in  that  station  resisted  the  inva- 
sion of  Holland  by  Lewis  XIV.  twenty  years 
after,  and  thus  saved  his  country  ;  on  which 
occasion  a  medal  was  struck  to  his  ho- 
nour. He  died  in  1674.  His  three  books  of 
Medical  Observations  have  been  several 
times  reprinted,  and  contain  many  valua- 
ble physiological  remarks.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  among  the  first  who  observed 
the  lacteal  vessels. 

TUMOUR.     A  swelling. 

TUMO'RES.  (Tumor,  from  tumeo,  to 
swell.)  Tumours.  An  order  in  the  Class, 
Locales,  of  Cullen's  nosology,  comprehend- 
ing partial  swellings  without  inflammation. 

TUNBKIDGE  WATER.  Tunbridge 
Wells  is  a  populous  village  in  the  county  of 
Kent,  which  contains  many  chalybeate 
springs,  all  of  which  resemble  each  other 
very  closely  in  their  chemical  properties. 
Two  of  these  are  chiefly  used,  which  yield 
about  a  gallon  in  a  minute,  and  therefore 
afford  an  abundant  supply  for  the  numerous 
invalids  who  yearly  resort  thither.  The 
analysis  of  Tunbridge  spring  proves  it  to  be 
a  very  pure  water,  as  to  the  quantity  of 
solid  matter;  and  the  saline  contents  (the 
iron  excepted)  are  such  as  may  be  found 
in  almost  any  water  that  is  used  as  common 
drink.  It  is  only  as  a  chalybeate,  and  in 
the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  that  it  differs 
from  common  water.  Of  ibis  acid  it  con- 
tains one  twenty-second  of  its  bulk.  The 
general  operation  of  this  chalybeate  water  is 
to  increase  the  power  of  the  secretory  system 
in  a  gradual,    uniform   mariner,  and  to  im- 

Eart  tone  and  strength  to  all  the  functions ; 
ence  it  is  asserted  to  be  jf  eminent  service 
in  irregular  digestion  ,  flatulency  ;  in  the 
incipient  stages,  of  those  chronic  disorders, 
which  are  attended  with  great  debility  ;  in 
chlorosis  ;  and  numerous  other  complaints 
incident  to  the  female  sex.  The  prescribed 
method  of  using  the  Tunbridge  water,  ob- 
serves Dr  Saunders,  is  judicious.  The 
whole  of  the  quantity  daily  used,  is  taken  at 
about  two  or  three  intervals,  beginning  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  finishing 
about  noon.  The  dose  at  each  time  varies 
from  about  one  to  three  quarters  of  a  pint ; 
according  to  the  age,  sex,  and  general  con- 
stitution of  the  patient,  and  especially  the 
duration  of  the  course,  for  it  is  found  that 
these  waters  lose  much  of  their  effect  by 
long  habit. 
TUNGSTEN.    (Tungsten,    Swed.    pon- 


derous stone.)  This  metal,  which  is  never 
found  but  in  combination,  is  by  no  means 
common.  The  substance  known  to  mine- 
ralogists, under  the  name  of  tungsten,  was, 
after  some  time,  discovered  to  consist  of 
lime  combined  with  the  acid  of  this  metal. 
This  ore  is  now  called  tungstatt  of  lime,  and 
is  exceedingly  scarce.  It  has  been  found 
in  Sweden  and  Germany,  both  in  masses 
and  crystallized,  of  a  yellowish  white,  or 
gray  colour.  It  has  a  sparry  appearance, 
is  shining,  of  a  lamellated  texture,  and  semi- 
transparent.  The  same  metallic  acid  is 
likewise  found  united  to  iron  and  manga- 
nese ;  it  then  forms  the  ore  called  Wolfram, 
or  tungslale  of  iron  and  manganese.  This 
ore  occurs  both  massive  and  crystallized, 
and  is  found  in  Cornwall,  Germany,  France, 
and  Spain.  Its  colour  is  brownish  black, 
and  its  texture  foliated.  It  has  a  metallic 
lustre,  and  lamellated  texture  ;  it  is  brittle 
and  very  heavy  ;  it  is  found  in  solid  masses 
in  the  state  of  layers  interspersed  with 
quartz.  These  two  substances  are  therefore 
ores  of  the  same  metal. 

Properties. —  Tungsten  appears  of  a  steel- 
gray  colour.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about 
17.6.  It  is  one  of  the  hardest  metals,  but 
it  is  exceedingly  brittle  ;  and  it  is  said  to  be 
almost  as  infusible  as  platina.  Heated  in 
the  air  it  becomes  converted  into  a  yellow 
pulverulent  oxyde,  which  becomes  blue  by 
a  strong  heat,  or  when  exposed  to  light. 
Tungsten  combines  with  phosphorus  and 
sulphur,  and  with  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead, 
tin,  antimony,  and  bismuth  ;  but  it  does  not 
unite  with  gold  and  platina.  It  is  not  at- 
tacked by  sulphuric,  nitric,  or  muriatic 
acids;  nitro-muriatic  acid  acts  upon  it  very 
slightly.  It  is  oxydizable  and  acidifiable  by 
the  nitrates  and  hyperoxymuriates.  It 
colours  the  vitrified  earths  or  the  vitreous 
fluxes,  of  a  blue  or  brown  colour.  It  is  not 
known  what  its  action  may  be  on  water  and 
different  oxydes.  Its  action  on  the  alkalis 
is  likewise  unknown.  It  is  not  employed 
yet,  but  promises  real  utility,  on  account  of 
its  colouring  property,  as  a  basis  for  pig- 
ment, since  the  compounds  it  is  said  to  form 
with  vegetable  colouring  matters,  afford  co- 
lours so  permanent,  as  not  to  be  acted  on  by 
the  most  concentrated  oxymuriatic  acid,  the 
great  enemy  of  vegetable  colours. 

Methods  of  obtaining  Tungsten. — The  me- 
thod of  obtaining  metallic  tungsten  is  a  pro- 
blem in  chemistry.  Scheele,  Bergman,  and 
Gmelin,  did  not  succeed  in  their  attempts  to 
procure  it.  Klaproth  tried  to  reduce  the 
yellow  oxyde  of  this  metal  with  a  variety  of 
combustible  substances,  but  without  success. 
Messrs.  Ruprecht  and  Tondysay  tiiey  have 
obtained  this  metal  by  using  combustible 
substances  alone  :  and  by  a  mixture  of  com- 
bustible and  alkaline  matter. 

The  following proeess  is  recommended  by 
Richter,  an  ingenious  German  chemist. 
Let  equal  parts  of  tungstic  acid  and  dried 
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blood  be  exposed  for  some  time  f  o  a  red  heat 
in  a  crucible  ;  press  the  black  powder, 
which  is  formed  into  another  smaller  cruci- 
ble, and  expose  it  again  to  a  violent  heat  in  a 
forge,  for  at  least  half  an  hour.  Tungsten 
willthen  be  found,  according  to  this  chemist, 
in  its  metallic  state  in  the  crucible 

TU'NICA.  (.4  tuendo  corpore,  because  it 
defends  the  body.)  A  membrane  or  cover- 
ing, as  the  coats  of  the  eye,  fcc. 

Tc'nica  acinifo'rmis.  The  uvea  or  pos- 
terior lamella  of  the  iris. 

Tc'nica  alrugi'nea  o'culi.  See  Con- 
junctive membrane. 

Tc'nica  albugi'nea  te'stis.  See  Mbu- 
ginea  testis. 

Tc'nica  arachnoide'a.  See  Arachnoid 
membrane. 

Tc'nica  celujlo'sa  ruy'schii.  The  se- 
cond coat  of  the  intestines. 

Tc'nica  choroide'a.  See  Choroid  mem- 
brane. 

Tu'nica  conjunctiva.  See  Conjunctive 
membrane. 

Tc'nica  co'rnea.     See  Cornea. 

Tc'nica  filamento'sa.  The  false  or 
spongy  chorion. 

Tc'nica  re'tina.    See  Retina. 

Tc'nica  vagina'lis  tk'stis.  A  continu- 
ation of  the  peritonaeum  through  the  ingui- 
nal ring,  which  loosely  invests  the  testicle 
and  spermatic  cord. 

Tu'nica  villo'sa.  The  villous  or  inner 
folding  coat  of  the  intestines. 

TUNGSTATE.  Tunstas.  A  Salt 
formed  by  the  combination  of  the  tungstic 
acid,  with  different  bases,  as  tungslate  of 
lime,  he. 

Turbelk,  mineral.  See  Hydrargyrus  vitri- 
vlatus. 

Turbelh  root.  See  Convolvulus  turpe- 
thum. 

TURBINATED  BONES.  (Ossa  tur- 
binata,  from  turbino,  to  sharpen  at  the  top, 
shaped  like  a  sugar-loaf.)  The  superior 
spongy  portion  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  and  the 
inferior  spongy  bone,  are  so  called  by  some 
writers. 

Tcrbina'tcm.    The  pineal  gland. 

Turbith.  A  cathartic  Eastern  bark  ;  a  spe- 
cies of  cicely. 

Tc'rcica  se'lla.     See  Sella  turcica. 

Turmeric.     See  Curcuma. 

Turnhoof.  A  vulgar  name  of  the  ground- 
ivy.     See  Glecoma  hederacea. 

Turnip.     See  Brassica  rapa. 

Turnip,  French.     See  Brassica  rapa. 

TURPENTINE.  The  different  tur- 
pentines employed  medicinally  are,  the 
China  or  Cyprus  turpentine,  (see  Pistacia 
terebinthus,)  the  common  turpentine,  (see 
Terebinthina  communis,)  and  the  Venice 
turpentine,  (see  Pinus  larix.)  All  these 
have  been  considered  as  hot,  stimulating 
corroborants  and  detergents;  qualities  which 
they  possess  in  common.  They  stimulate 
the  prima?  via?,  and  prove  laxative  ;  when 


carried  into  the  blood-vessels  they  excite 
the  whole  system,  and  thus  prove  service- 
able in  chronic  rheumatism  and  paralysis. 
Turpentine  readily  passes  off  by  urine,  which 
it  imbues  with  a  peculiar  odour  ;  also  by  per- 
spiration and  by  exhalation  from  the  lungs ; 
and  to  these  respective  effects  are  ascribed 
the  virtues  it  possesses  in  gravelly  com- 
plaints, scurvy,  and  pulmonic  disorders. 
Turpentine  is  much  used  in  gleets,  and  Uuor 
albus,  and  in  general  with  much  success. 
The  essential  oil,  in  which  the  virtues  of  tur- 
pentine reside,  is  not  only  preferred  for  ex- 
ternal use,  as  a  rubefacient,  but  also  inter- 
nally as  a  diuretic  and  styptic  ;  the  latter  of 
which  qualities  it  possesses  in  a  very  high 
degree.  Formerly  turpentine  was  much 
used  as  a  digestive  application  to  ulcers,fcc. 
but  in  the  modern  practice  of  surgery,  it  is 
almost  wholly  exploded. 

Turpeth,  mineral.  See  Hydrargyrus  vi- 
triolatus. 

Turpe'thum.  (From  Ti/rpe//f,Ind.)  Tur- 
peth.    See  Convolvulus  lurj>elhum. 

Turpe'thum  minera'le.  See  Hydrargy- 
rus vitriolatus. 

TURU'NDA.  (A  lerendo,  from  its  being 
rolled  up.)     A  tent  or  suppository. 

TUSSILA'GO.  (From  tussis,  a  cough  ; 
because  it  relieves  coughs.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linna?an  system.  Class,  Syngenesia.  Order, 
Polygamia  surperjlua. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  colts- 
foot.    See  Tussilago  farfara. 

Tussila'go  fa'rfara.  (Farfara,  from 
farfarus  the  white  poplar ;  so  called  because 
its  leaves  resemble  those  of  the  white  pop- 
lar.) The  systematic  name  of  the  coltsfoot. 
Bechium.  Bechiort.  Calceum  equinum. 
Chammleuce.  Films  antepatrem.  Farfarella. 
Farfara.  Tussilago  vulgaris.  Farfara  bechi 
um.  Ungula  caballina.  Coltsfoot.  Tussilago 
farfara :  scapo  unifloro  imbricato,  foliis  sub- 
cordalis  angulalis  denliculalis.  The  sensible 
qualities  of  this  plant  are  very  inconsidera- 
ble; it  has  a  rough  mucilaginous  taste,  but 
no  remarkable  smell.  The  leaves  have  al- 
ways been  esteemed  as  possessing  demulcent 
and  pectoral  virtues,  and  hence  they  have 
been  exhibited  in  pulmonary  consumptions, 
coughs,  asthmas,  and  catarrhal  affections.  It 
is  used  as  tea,  or  given  in  the  way  of  infu- 
sion with  liquorice-root  Or  honey. 

Tossila'go  petasi'tes.  (From  jrerartt, 
a  hat ;  so  named  because  its  leaves  are 
shaped  like  a  hat.)  The  systematic  name 
of  the  butter-bur.  Petasites.  Pestilent  wort. 
Tussilago  petasites,  of  Linnaeus.  The  roots 
of  this  plant  are  recommended  as  aperient 
and  alexipharmic,  and  promise,  though  now 
forgotten,  to  be  of  considerable  activity. 
They  have  a  strong  smell,  and  a  bitterish 
acrid  taste,  of  the  aromatic  kind,  but  not 
agreeable. 

TU'SSIS.  A  cough.  A  sonorous  con- 
cussion  of  the  breast,  produced  by  the  vio- 
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'tent,  and,  for  the  most  part,  involuntary  mo- 
tion of  the  muscles  of  respiration.  It  is 
symptomatic  of  many  diseases. 

Tu'ssis  convulsi'va.     See  Pertussis. 

Tu'ssis  exanthema'tica.  A  cough  at- 
tendant on  an  eruption. 

Tu'ssis  feri'na.    See  Pertussis. 

Tu'tia.  (Persian.)  Pompholyx.  Cad- 
mia.  Tutty.  A  gray  oxide  ot  Zinc  ;  it  is 
generally  formed  by  fusing  brass  or  copper, 
inixed  with  blende,  when  it  is  incrusted  in 
the  chimneys  of  the  furnace.  Mixed  with 
any  common  cerate,  it  is  applied  to  the  eye, 
in  debilitated  states  of  the  conjunctive  mem- 
brane. 

Tu'tia  prepara'ta.  Prepared  tutty  is 
often  put  into  collyria,  to  which  it  imparts 
an  adstringent  virtue. 

Tutty.     See  Tutia. 

Tylo'sis.  (From  ti/aoc,  a  callus.)  Tylo- 
ma.  An  induration  or  callus  of  the  margin 
of  the  eyelids. 

Ty'mpani  membra'na..  See  Membrana 
tympani. 

TYMPANl'TE  S.  (From  -ru^sravov,  a 
drum  ;  so  called  because  the  belly  is  dis- 
tended with  wind,  and  sounds  like  a  drum 
when  struck.)  Tympany.  An  elastic  dis- 
tention of  the  abdomen  not  readily  yielding 
to  pressure,  and  sounding  like  a  drum,  with 
costiveness  and  atrophy,  but  no  fluctuation. 
Species:  1.  Tympanites  intestinulis,  a  lodg- 
ment of  wind  in  the  intestines,  known  by 
the  discharge  of  wind  giving  relief.  2.  Tym- 
panites abdominalisy  when  the  wind  is  in  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

TY'MPANUM.  (Tvy.vrx.vov.  A  drum.) 
The  drum  or  barrel  of  the  ear.  The  hollow 
part  of  the  ear  in  which  are  lodged  the  bones 
of  the  ear.  It  begins  behind  the  membrane 
of  the  tympanum,  which  terminates  the  ex- 
ternal auditory  passage,  and  is  surrounded 
by  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone. 
It  terminates  at  the  cochlea  of  the  labyrinth, 
and  has  opening  into  it  four  foramina,  viz. 
the  orifices  of  the  Eustachian  tube  and  mas- 
toid sinus,  the  fenestra  oval  is,  and  rotunda. 
It  contains  the  four  ossicula  auditus. 

TY'PHA.  (From  n<po;,  a  lake,  because 
it  grows  in  marshy  places.)  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
The  cat's  tail. 

Typhoma'nia.  (From  Tvtpm,  to  burn,  and 
fjwia,  delirium.)  A  complication  of  pbren- 
sy  and  lethargy  with  fever. 

TYPHUS.  (From  ti^gc,  stupor.)  A 
species  of  continued  fever,  characterized  by 
great  debility,  a  tendency  in  the  fluids  to 
putrefaction  and  the  ordinary  symptoms  of 
fever.  It  is  to  be  readily  distinguished  from 
the  inflammatory  by  the  smallness  of  the 
pulse  and  the  sudden  and  great  debility 
which  ensues  on  its  first  attack  ;  and,  in  U« 
more  advanced  stage,  by  the  petechia;,  or 
purple  spots,  which  come  out  on  various 
parts  of  the  body,  and  the  fetid  stools  winch 
are  discharged  ;  and  it  may  be  .distinguished 
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from  a  nervous  fever  by  the  great  violence 
of  all  its  symptoms  on  its  first  coming  on. 

The  most  general  cause  that  gives  rise  to 
this  disease,  is  contagion,  applied  either  im- 
mediately from  the  body  of  a  person  labour- 
ing under  it,  or  conveyed  in  clothes  or  mer- 
chandise, &x.  ;  but  it  may  bo  occasioned  by 
the  effluvia  arising  from  either  animal  or 
vegetable  substances  in  a  decayed  or  putrid 
state;  and  hence  it  is,  that  in  low  and 
marshy  countries  it  is  apt  to  be  prevalent 
when  intense  and  sultry  heat  quickly  suc- 
ceeds any  great  inundation.  A  want  ot 
proper  cleanliness  and  confined  air  are  like- 
wise causes  of  this  fever ;  hence  it  prevails 
in  hospitals,  jails,  camps,  and  on  board  of 
ships,  especially  when  such  places  are  much 
crowded,  and  the  strictest  attention  is  not 
paid  to  a  free  ventilation  and  due  cleanli- 
ness. A  close  state  of  the  atmosphere,  with 
damp  weather,  is  likewise  apt  to  give  rise  to 
putrid  fever.  Those  of  lax  fibres,  and  who 
have  been  weakened  by  any  previous  debi- 
litating cause,  such  as  poor  diet,  long  fast- 
ing, hard  labour,  continued  want  of  sleep, 
&.c.  are  most  liable  to  it. 

On  the  first  coming  on  of  the  disease,  the 
person  is  seized  with  languor,  dejection  of 
spirits,  amazing  depression  and  loss  of  mus- 
cular strength,  universal  weariness  and  sore- 
ness, pains  in  the  head,  back,  and  extremi- 
ties, and  rigors ;  the  eyes  appear  full,  heavy, 
yellowish,  and  often  a  little  inflamed  ;  the 
temporal  arteries  throb  violently,  the  tongue 
is  dry  and  parched,  respiration  is  commonly 
laborious,  and  interrupted  with  deep  sigh- 
ing ;  the  breath  is  hot  and  offensive,  the 
urine  is  crude  and  pale,  the  body  is  costive, 
and  the  pulse  is  usually  quick,  small,  ami 
hard,  and  now  and  then  fluttering  and  un- 
equal. Sometimes  a  great  heal,  load,  and 
pain  are  felt  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and 
a  vomiting  of  bilious  matter  ensues. 

As  the  disease  advances,  the  pulse  in- 
creases in  frequency,  (beating  often  from 
IU0  to  130  in  a  minute  ;)  there  is  vast  debi- 
lity, a  great  heat  and  dryness  in  the  skin, 
oppression  at  the  breast,  with  anxiety,  sigh- 
ing, and  moaning  ;  the  thirst  is  greatly  in- 
creased ;  the  tongue,  mouth,  lips,  and  teeth, 
are  covered  over  with  a  brown  or  black  te- 
nacious fur  ;  the  speech  is  inarticulate,  and 
scarcely  intelligible ;  the  patient  mutters 
much,  and  delirium  ensues.  The  fever  con- 
tinuing to  increase  still  more  in  violence, 
symptoms  of  putrefaction  show  themselves  : 
the  breath  becomes  highly  offensive ;  the 
urine  deposites  a  black  and  fetid  sediment : 
the  stools  are  dark,  offensive,  and  pass  off 
insensibly ;  haemorrhages  issue  from  the 
gums,  nostrils,  mouth,  and  other  parts  of  the 
body  ;  livid  spots  or  petechia;,  appear  on  its 
surface  ;  the  pulse  intermits  and  sinks  ;  the 
extremities  grow  cold  ;  hiccoughs  ensue  : 
and  death  at  last  closes  the  tragic  scene. 

When  this  fever  does  not  terminate  fatal- 
|y,  it  generally  begins,  in  cold 'climates,  to 
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diminish  about  the  commeucemeiit  of  the 
third  week,  and  goes  off  gradually  towards 
the  end  of  the  fourth,  without  any  very 
evident  crisis;  but  in  warm  climates  it  sel- 
dom continues  above  a  week  or  ten  days,  if 
so  long. 

Our  opinion,  as  to  the  event,  is  to  be 
formed  by  the  degree  of  violence  in  the 
symptoms,  particularly  after  petechia}  ap- 
pear, although  in  some  instances  recoveries 
have  been  effected  under  the  most  unpro- 
mising appearances.  An  abatement  of  fe- 
brile heat  and  thirst,  a  gentle  moisture  dif- 
fused equally  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
body,  loose  stools,  turbid  urine,  rising  of 
the  pulse,  and  the  absence  of  delirium  and 
stupor,  may  be  regarded  in  a  favourable 
light.  On  the  contrary,  petechias,  with 
dark,  offensive,  and  involuntary  discharges 
by  urine  and  stool,  fetid  sweats,  haemorrha- 
ges, and  hiccoughs,  denote  the  almost  cer- 
tain dissolution  of  the  patient. 

The  appearances  usually  perceived  on 
dissection,  are  inflammations  of  the  brain 
and  viscera,  but  more  particularly  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  which  are  now  and 
then  found  in  a  gangrenous  state.  In  the 
muscular  fibres  there  seems  likewise  a  strong 
tendency  to  gangrene. 

In  the  very  early  period  of  typhus  fever 
it  is  often  possible,  by  active  treatment,  to 
cut  short  the  disease  at  once  ;  but  where  it 
has  established  itself  more  firmly,  we  can 
only  employ  palliative  measures  to  diminish 
its  violence,  that  it  may  run  safely  through 
its  course.  Among  the  most  likely  means 
of  accomplishing  the  first  object  is  an  eme- 
tic ;  where  the  fever  runs  high  we  may  give 
antimonials  in  divided  doses  at  short  inter- 
vals till  full  vomiting  is  excited;  or  if  there 
be  less  strength  in  the  system,  ipecacuanha 
in  a  full  dose  at  once.  Attention  should  next 
be  paid  to  clear  out  the  bowels  by  some  suf- 
ficiently active  form  of  medicine  ;  and  as 
the  disease  proceeds,  we  must  keep  up  this 
function,  and  attempt  to  restore  that  of  the 
skin  and  the  other  secretions,  as  the  best 
means  of  moderating  the  violence  of  vascu- 
lar action.  Some  of  the  preparations  of 
mercury,  or  if  there  be  tolerable  strength, 
those  of  antimony,  assisted  by  the  saline 
compounds,  may  be  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  general  antiphlogistic  regimen 
is  to  be  observed  in  the  early  part  of  the 
disease,  as  explained  under  synocha.  In 
cases  where  the  skin  is  uniformly  very  hot 
and  dry,  the  abstraction  of  caloric  may  be 
more  actively  made  by  means  of  the  cold 
affusion,  that  is,  throwing  a  quantity  of  cold 
water  on  the  naked  body  of  the  patient ; 
which  measure  has  sometimes  arrested  the 
disease  in  its  first  stage :  and  when  the 
power  of  the  system  is  less,  sponging  the 
body  occasionally  with  cold  water,  medi- 
cated, perhaps,  with  a  little  salt  or  vinegar, 
may  be  substituted  as  a  milder  proceeding. 
But  where  the  evolution  of  heat  is  even  de- 


ficient sucu  means  would  be  highly  luiprw 
per  ;  and  it  may  be  sometimes  advisable  to 
employ  the  tepid  bath,  to  promote  the  opera- 
tion of  the  diaphoretic  medicines.     U  under 
the  use  of  the  measures.al  ready  detailed,  cal- 
culated to  lessen  the  violence  of  vascular  ac- 
tion, the  vital  powers  should  appear  mate- 
rially falling  off,  recourse  must  then  be  had 
to  a  more  nutritious  diet,  with  a  moderate 
quantity  of  wine,  and  cordial  or  tonic  medi- 
cines.    There  is  generally  an  aversion  from 
animal  food,  whence  the  mucilaginous  ve- 
getable substances,  as  arrow  root,  6ic.  ren 
dered  palatable  by  spice,  or  a  little  wine,  or 
sometimes  mixed  with  milk,  may  be  direct- 
ed as  nourishing  and  easy  of  digestion.     If, 
however,  there  be  no   marked  septic  ten 
dency,  and  the  patient  cloyed  with  these 
articles,  the  lighter  animal  preparations,  as 
calves-foot  jelly,  veal   broth,  &c.  may  be 
allowed.     The  extent  to  which  wine  may 
be  carried,  must  depend  on  the  urgency  of 
the  case,  and  the  previous  habits  of  the  indi- 
vidual ;  but  it  will  commonly  not  1 --  neces- 
sary to  exceed  half  a  pint,  or  a  pint  at  most, 
in  the  twenty-four  hours  ;  and  it  should  be 
given  in  divided  portions,  properly  diluted, 
made,  perhaps,  into  negus,  whey,  fcc.  ac- 
cording to  the  liking  of  the  patient.    The 
preference  should  always  be  given  to  that 
which  is  of  the  soundest  quality,  if  agreea- 
ble: but  where   wine  cannot  be  afforded, 
good  malt  liquor,  or  mustard  whey  may  be 
substituted.       Some    moderately  stimulant 
medicines,  as  ammonia,  aromatics,  serpent- 
aria,  &.c.  may  often  be  used  with  advantage, 
to  assist  in  keeping  up  the  circulation  :  also 
those  of  a  tonic  quality,  as  calumba,cusparia, 
cinchona,  &.c.  occasionally  in  their  lighter 
forms;  but  more  especially  the  acids.  These 
are,  in  several  respects,  useful ;  by  promo- 
ting the  secretions  of  the  priraae  viae,  &c. 
they  quench  thirst,  remove   irritation,  and 
manifestly  cool  the  body  ;  and  in  the  worst 
forms  of  typhus,  where  the  putrescent  ten- 
dency appears,  they  are  particularly  indi- 
cated from   their  antiseptic  power ;  they 
are  also  decidedly  tonic,  and  indeed. those 
from  the   mineral  kingdom  powerfully  so. 
These  may  be  given  freely  as  medicines,  the 
carbonic  acid  also  in  the  form  of  brisk  fer- 
menting liquors ;  and  the  native  vegetable 
acids,  as  they  exist  in  ripe  fruits,  being  ge- 
nerally very  grateful,  may  constitute  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the   diet.     In   the   mean 
time,  to  obviate  the  septic  tendency,  great 
attention  should  be  paid  to  cleanliness  and 
ventilation,  and  keeping  the  bowels  regular 
by  mild  aperients,  or  clysters  of  an  emollient 
or  antiseptic-nature  ;  and  where  aphthae  ap- 
pear, acidulated  gargles  should  be  directed. 
If  the  disease  inclines  more  to  the  nervous 
form,  with  much  mental  anxiety,  tremors, 
and  other  irregular  affections  of  the  muscles, 
or  organs  of  sense,  the  antispasmodic  medi- 
cines may  be  employed  with  more  advan- 
tage, as   aether,   camnhor,  musk.  fcc.    but 
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particularly  opium  ;  which  should  be  given 
in  a  full  dose,  sufficient  to  procure  sleep, 
provided  there  be  no  appearances  of  deter- 
mination of  blood  to  the  head  ;  and  it  may 
be  useful  to  call  a  greater  portion  of  ner- 
vous energy  to  (he  lower  extremities  by  the 
pediluvium,  or  other  mode  of  applying 
warmth, #or  occasionally  by  sinapisms,  not 
allowing  these  to  produce  vesication.  But 
if  there  should  be  much  increased  vascular 
action  in  the  brain,  more  active  means  will 
be  required,  even  the  local  abstraction  of 
blood,  if  the  strength  will  permit ;  and  it 
will  be  always  right  to  have  the  head  shaved, 
and  kept  cool  by  some  evaporating  lotion, 
and  a  blister  applied  to  the  back  of  the 
neck.  Jn  like  manner  other  important 
parts  may  occasionally  require  local  means 
of  relief.  Urgent  vomiting  may,  perhaps, 
be  checked  by  the  effervescing  mixture  ;  a 
troublesome  diarrhoea  by  small  doses  of 
opium,  assisted  by  aromatics,  chalk,  and 


other  astringents,  or  sometimes  by  small 
do»es  of  ipecacuanha  ;  profuse  perspirations 
by  the  infusum  rosee,  a  cooling  regimen, 
&c. 

Ty'phus  jEgypti'acus.  The  plague  of 
Egypt. 

Ty'phus  ca'rcerpm.     The  jail  fever. 

Tt'phw  bastmi'hsis,     The  camp-fever. 

Typhus  gra'vior  The  severe  species  of 
typhus. 

IVr-mrs  ictero'des.  Typhus  with  symp- 
toms of  jaundice. 

Ty'phus  mi'tior.     The  low  fever. 

'J  y'phvs  sekvo'sus.     The  nervous  fever. 

Ty'phus  petechia'lis.  Typhus  with 
purple  spots. 

Iyri'asis.  Ivtiucit-  A  species  of  leprosy 
in  which  the  skin  may  be  easily  withdrawn 
from  the  flesh. 

Tyro'sjs.  (From  T-upim,  to  coagulate.)  A 
disorder  of  the  stomach  from  milk  curdled 
in  it. 
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ULCER.  (Uicus,  from  ixhoc,  a  sore.) 
A  purulent  solution  of  continuity  of  the 
soft  parts  of  an  animal  body.  Ulcers  may 
arise  from  a  variety  of  causes,  as  all  those 
which  produce  inflammation,  from  wounds, 
specific  irritations  of  the  absorbents,  from 
scurvy,  cancer,  the  venereal  or  scrofulous 
virus,  &c.  The  proximate  or  immediate 
cause  is  an  increased  action  of  the  absorb- 
ents, and  a  specific  action  of  the  arteries,  by 
which  a  fluid  is  separated  from  the  blood 
upon  the  ulcerated  surface.  They  are  va- 
riously denominated  ;  the  following  is  the 
most  frequent  division  :  1.  The  simple  ul- 
cer, which  takes  place  generally  from  a  su- 
perficial wound.  2.  The  sinuous,  that  runs 
under  the  integuments,  and  the  orifice  of 
which  is  narrow,  but  not  callous.  3.  The 
fistulous  ulcer,  or  fistula,  a  deep  ulcer,  with 
a  narrow  and  callous  orifice.  4.  The  fun- 
gous ulcer,  the  surface  of  which  is  covered 
with  fungous  flesh.  5.  The  gangrenous, 
which  is  livid,  fetid,  and  gangrenous.  6. 
The  scorbutic,  which  depends  on  a  scorbutic 
acrimony.  7-  The  venereal,  arising  from 
the  venereal  disease.  8.  The  cancerous  ul- 
cer, or  open  cancer,  (see  Cancer.)  9.  The 
carious  ulcer,  depending  upon  a  carious 
bone.  10.  The  inreterate  ulcer,  which  is  of 
long  continuance,  and  resists  the  ordinary 
applications.  11.  The  scrofulous  ulcer, 
known  by  its  having  arisen,  from  indolent 


tumours,  its    discharging  a   viscid,    glairy 
matter,  and  its  indolent  nature. 

Ulcerated  sort  throat.     See  Cynancht.'S 

Ulma'ria.  (From  vlmus,  the  elm  ;  so 
named  because  it  has  leaves  like  the  elm.) 
See.  Spifeea   ulrnaria. 

U'LMUS.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Pen- 
tandria.     Order,  Digynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  com 
mon  elm.     See  Ulmus  campestris. 

U'lmus  campe'stris.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  commotrelm.  Ulmas ;  folds  du- 
plicato  senatis,  basi  it\(C<malibus ,oi  Linnaeus. 
The  inner  toiifjh  bark  of  this  tree,which  isdi- 
rected  for  use  by  the  pharmacopoeias, has  no 
remarkable  smell,  but  a  bitterish  taste,  and 
abounds  with  a  slimy  juice,  which  has  been 
recommended  in  nephritic  cases,  and  exter- 
nally as  a  useful  application  to  burns.  It  is 
also  highly  recommended  in  some  cutaneous 
affections  allied  to  herpes  and  lepra.  It  is 
mostly  exhibited  in  the  form  of  decoction, 
by  boiling  four  ounces  in  four  pints  of  wa- 
ter to  two  pints  ;  of  which  from  four  to 
eight  ounces  are  given  two  or  three  times  a 
day. 

U'L  N  A.  (From  u>ktm,  (he  ulna,  or 
cubit.)  Cubitus.  The  larger  bone  of  the 
fore  arm.  Ft  is  smaller  and  shorter  than 
the  os  humeri,  and  becomes  gradually 
smaller  a*  if  descend';  to  the  wrist.  We  mav 
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divide  it  into  its  upper  and  lower  extremi- 
ties, and  its  body  or  middle  part.  At  its 
upper  extremity  are  two  considerable  pro- 
cesses, of  which  the  posterior  one  and 
largest  is  named  olecranon,  and  the  smaller 
and  anterior  one  the  coronoid  process.  Be- 
tween (hese  two  processes,  the  extremity  of 
the  bone  is  formed  into  a  deep  articulating 
cavity,  which,  from  its  semicircular  shape, 
is  called  the  greater  sigmoid  curity,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  another, which  has  been  named 
the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity.  The  olecranon 
begins  by  a  considerable  tuberosity, which  is 
rough,  and  serves  for  the  insertion  of  mus- 
cles, and  terminates  in  a  kind  of  hook,  the 
concave  surface  of  which  moves  upon  the 
pulley  of  the  os  humeri.  This  process  forms 
the  point  of  the  elbow.  The  coronoid  pro- 
cess is  sharper  at  its  extremity  than  the  ole- 
cranon, but  is  much  smaller,  and  does  not 
reach  so  high.  In  bending  the  arm  it  is  re- 
ceived into  the  fossa  at  the  forepart  of  the 
pulley.  At  the  external  side  of  the  coronoid 
process  is  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity,  which  is 
a  small,  semilunar,  articulating  surface, 
lined  with  cartilage,  on  which  the  round 
head  of  the  radius  plays.  At  the  forepart 
of  the  coronoid  process  we  observe  a  small 
tuberosity,  into  w  hich  the  tendon  of  the  bra- 
chialis  interims  is  inserted.  The  greater 
sigmoid  cavity,  the  situation  of  which  we 
just  now  mentioned,  is  divided  into  four 
surfaces  by  a  prominent  line  which  is  in- 
tersected by  a  small  sinuosity  that  serves 
for  the  lodgment  of  mucilaginous  glands. 
The  whole  of  this  cavity  is  covered  with 
cartilage.  The  body,  or  middle  part  of  the 
ulna,  is  of  a  prismatic  or  triangular  shape, 
so  as  to  afford  three  surfaces,  and  as  many 
angles,  the  external  and  internal  surfaces 
are  flat  and  broad,  especially  the  external 
one,  and  are  separated  by  a  sharp  angle, 
which,  from  its  situation,  may  be  termed 
the  internal  angle.  This  internal  angle, 
which  is  turned  towards  the  radius,  serves 
for  the  attachment  of  the  ligament  that  con- 
nects the  two  bones,  and  which  is  therefore 
called  the  interosseous  ligament.  The  pos- 
terior surface  is  convex,  and  corresponds 
with  the  olecranon.  The  borders,  or  angles, 
which  separate  it  from  the  other  two  sur- 
faces, are  somewhat  rounded.  At  about  a 
third  of  the  length  of  this  bone  from  the  top, 
in  its  forepart,  we  observe  a  channel  for  the 
passage  of  vessels.  The  lower  extremity  is 
smaller  as  it  descends,  nearly  cylindrical, 
and  slightly  curved  forwards  and  outwards. 
Just  before  it  terminates  it  contracts,  so  as 
to  form  a  neck  to  the  small  head  with  which 
it  ends.  On  the  outside  of  this  little  head, 
answering  tothe  olecranon,  a  small  process, 
called  the  styloid  process,  stands  out,  from 
which  a  strong  ligament  is  stretched  to  the 
wrist.  The  head  has  a  rounded  articulating 
surface,  on  its  internal  side, which  is  covered 
with  cartilage,  and  received  into  a  semilu- 
nar cavity  formed  at  the  lower  end  of  the 


radius.  Between  it  and  the  osctineiforme, 
a  moveable  cartilage  is  interposed,  which  is 
continued  from  the  cartilage  that  covers  the 
lower  end  of  the  radius,  and  is  connected 
by  ligamentous  fibres  to  the  styloid  process 
of  the  ulna.  The  ulna  is  articulated  above 
with  the  lower  end  of  the  os  humeri.  This 
articulation  is  of  the  species  called  gingly- 
mus,  it  is  articulated  also,  both  above  and 
below  tothe  radius,  and  to  the  carpus  at  its 
lowest  extremity.  Its  chief  use  seems  to  be 
to  support  and  regulate  the  motions  of  the 
radius.  In  children,  both  extremities  of  this 
bone  are  first  cartilaginous  and  afterward 
epiphyses,before  they  are  completely  united 
to  the  rest  of  the  bone. 

Ulnar  artery.     See  Cubital  artery. 

Ulnar  nerve.     See  Cubital  nerve. 

Uena'ris  exte'rnus.  See  Ext  elisor  carpi 
ulnaris. 

Ulna'ris  inte'rnus.  See  Flexor  carpi 
ulnaris. 

UMBILICAL  CORD.  Funis  umbilicalis. 
Funiculus  umbilicalis.  The  navel-string.  A 
cord-like  substance  of  an  intestinal  form, 
about  half  a  yard  in  length,  that  proceeds 
from  the  navel  of  the  fcptus  to  the  centre  of 
the  placenta.  It  is  composed  of  a  cutaneous 
sheath,  cellular  substance,  one  umbilical 
vein,  and  two  umbilical  arteries  ;  the  former 
conveys  the  blnod  to  the  child  from  the  pla- 
centa, and  the  latter  return  it  from  the  child 
to  the  placenta. 

Umbilical  hernia.  See  Hernia  umbilica- 
lis. 

UMBILICAL  REGION.  Regio  umbilica- 
lis. The  part  of  the  abdominal  pnrietes 
about  two  inches  all  round  the  navel. 

UMBILI'CUS.     The  navel. 

Umbili'cus  mari'nus.  Cotyledon  marina. 
Jlndrosace  Acetabulum  marinum.  An- 
drosace  Matthioli.  Fungus  pttrmus  marl- 
nus.  A  submarine  production  found  on 
rocks  and  the  shells  of  fishes,  about  the 
coast  of  Montpelier,  &.c.  It  is  said  to  be, 
in  the  form  of  powder,  a  useful  anthelmin- 
tic and  diuretic. 

UNCIFORM  BONE.  (Os  unciforme, 
from  uncus,  a  hook,  and  forma,  a  like- 
ness.) The  last  bone  of  the  second  row  of 
the  carpus  or  wrist ;  so  named  from  its 
hook-like  process,  which  projects  towards 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  gives  origin 
to  the  great  ligament  by  which  the  ten- 
dons of  the  wrist  are  bound  down.  See 
Bones. 

UNGUE'NTUM.  (From     ungo,     to 

anoint.)  Anointment.  The  usual  consist- 
ence of  ointments  is  about  that  of  butter. 
The  following  are  among  the  best  for- 
mulae. 

Un'.if.'ntum  cantha'ridis.  See  Ungutn- 
turn  lyllce. 

Ungue'ntim  cf.ta'cei.  Ointment  of 
spermaceti,  formerly  called  linimentum  al- 
bum,  and    latterly   unguentum    spermaceti. 
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"Take of  spermaceti,  six  drachms  ;  white 
wax,  two  drachms ;  olive  oil,  three  fluid 
ounces.  Having  melted  them  together 
over  a  slow  fire,  constantly  stir  the  mixture 
until  it  gets  cold."  A  simple  emollient  oint- 
ment. 

Ungue'ntum  cicu'tje.  Hemlock  oint- 
ment. "  Take  of  the  fresh  leaves  of  hem- 
lock, and  prepared  hog's  lard,  of  each 
four  ounces.  The  cicuta  is  to  be  bruised 
in  a  marble  mortar,  after  which  the  lard 
is  to  be  added,  and  the  two  ingredients 
thoroughly  incorporated  by  beating.  They 
are  then  to  be  gently  melted  over  the  fire, 
and  after  being  strained  through  a  cloth, 
and  the  fibrous  parts  of  the  hemlock  well 
pressed,  the  ointment  is  to  be  stirred  till 
quite  cold.''  To  cancerous  or  scrophulous 
sores  this  ointment  may  be  applied  with  a 
prospect  of  success. 

Ungue'ntum  elemi  compo'situm.  Com- 
pound ointment  of  elemi,  formerly  called 
momentum  arcai  and  unguent um  e  gummi 
elemi.  "  Take  of  elemi,  a  pound  ;  com- 
mon turpentine,  ten  ounces  ;  prepared  suet, 
two  pounds  ;  olive  oil,  two  fluid  ounces. 
Melt  the  elemi  with  the  suet,  then  remove  it 
from  the  fire,  and  immediately  mix  in  the 
turpentine  and  oil,  then  strain  the  mixture 
through  a  linen  cloth."  Indolent  ulcers, 
chilblains,  chronic  ulcers  after  burns,  and 
indolent  tumours  are  often  removed  by  this 
ointment. 

Ungue'ntum  hydra'rgyri  fo'rtius. 
.  Strong  mercurial  ointment,  formerly  call- 
ed unguentum  cmrulevm  fortius.  "  Take 
of  purified  mercury,  two  pounds  ;  pre- 
pared lard,  twenty-three  ounces  ;  prepared 
,  suet,  an  ounce.  First  rub  the  mercury  with 
the  suet  and  a  little  of  the  lard,  until  the 
globules  disappear ;  then  add  the  remain- 
der of  the  lard,  and  mix."  In  very  general 
use  for  mercurial  frictions.  It  may  be  em- 
ployed in  almost  all  cases  where  mercury  is 
indicated. 

Ungue'ntum  hvdra'rgvri  mi'tius.  Mild 
mercurial  ointment,  formerly  called  un- 
guentum caaruleum  mitius.  "  Take  of  strong 
mercurial  ointment,  a  pound  ;  prepared 
lard,  two  pounds.  Mix."  Weaker  than  the 
former. 

Ungue'ntum  hvdra'rgyri  nitra'tis.  Un- 
guentum kydrargyri  nitrati.  Ointment  of 
nitrate  of  mercury.  "  Take  of  purified 
mercury,  an  ounce ;  nitric  acid,  eleven 
fluid  drachms  ;  prepared  lard,  six  ounces  ; 
olive  oil,  four  fluid  ounces.  First  dissolve 
the  mercury  in  the  acid,  then,  while  the  li- 
quor is  hor,  mix  it  with  the  lard  and  oil, 
melted  together."  A  stimulating  and  de- 
tergent ointment.  Tinea  capitis,  psoroph- 
tbalmia,  indolent  tumours  on  the  margin  of 
the  eyelid,  and  ulcers  in  the  urethra,  are 
cured  by  its  application. 
i  Ungue'ntum  hvdka'rgvri  mitra'tis  mi  - 
Weaker  only  than  the  former. 

Unguk'sthm   htdra'rothi  nitrjco-o'xy- 


»i.  Ointment  of  nitric  oxyde  of  mercury. 
"Take  of  nitric  oxyde  of  mercury ,an  ounce; 
white  wax,  two  ounces;  prepared  lard,  six 
ounces.  Having  melted  together  the  wax 
and  lard,  add  thereto  the  nitric  oxyde  of 
mercury  in  very  fine  powder,  and  mix."  A 
most  excellent  and  stimulating  and  escharo- 
tic  ointment. 

Ungue'ntum  hydra'rgyri  pr^ciplta'ti 
albi.  Ointment  of  white  precipitate  of 
mercury,  formerly  called  unguentum  e  mer- 
curio  prmcipitatu  albo,  and  latterly  unguen- 
tum calcis  liydrargyri  alba.  "  Take  of  white 
precipitate  of  mercury,  a  drachm  ;  prepared 
lard,  an  ounce  and  half.  Having  melted 
the  lard  over  a  slow  fiie,add  the  precipitated 
mercury,  and  mix."  A  useful  ointment  to 
destroy  vermin  in  the  head,  and  to  assist  in 
the  removal  of  scald  head,  venereal  ulcers 
of  childien,  and  cutaneous  eruptions. 

Unguentum  j.y'xrm.  Unguentum  canlha- 
ridis.  Ointment  of  the  blistering-fly.  " lake 
of  the  blistering-fly,  rubbed  to  a  very  fine 
powder,  two  ounces  ;  distilled  water,  eight 
fluid  ounces  ;  resin  cerate,  eight  ounces; 
boil  the  water  with  the  blistering-fly  to  one 
half,  and  strain  ;  mix  the  cerate  with  the  li- 
quor, and  then  let  it  evaporate  to  the  pro- 
per consistence."  This  is  sometimes  used 
to  keep  a  blister  open  ;  but  the  savine  cerate 
is  to  be  preferred. 

Ungue'ntum  oththa'lmicum.  .  Ophthal- 
mic ointment  of  Janin.  "  lake  of  prepared 
hog's  lard,  half  an  ounce  ;  prepared  tutty, 
Armenian  bole,  of  each  two  drachms ;  white 
precipitate  one  drachm.  Mix."  This  ce- 
lebrated ointment  may  be  used  for  the  same 
diseases  of  the  eye  and  eyelid  as  the  ung. 
hydrarg.  nitratis.  It  must  be  at  first  weak- 
ened with  about  twice  its  quantity  of  hog's 
lard. 

Ungue,'ntum  pi'cis  a'rid;e.  See  Un- 
guentum resincE  nigra. 

Ungue'ntum  pi'cis  li'quid*.  Tar  oint- 
ment, formerly  called  unguentum  picis  ;  un- 
guentum e  pice.  "  Take  of  tar,  prepared 
suet,  of  each,  a  pound.  Melt  them  together, 
and  strain  the  mixture  through  a  linen  cloth." 
This  is  applicable  to  cases  of  tinea  capitis, 
and  some  eruptive  complaints ;  also  to  some 
kinds  of  irritable  sores. 

Ungue'ntum  resi'n/e  fla'vjE.  Yellow 
basilicon  is  in  general  use  as  a  stimulant  and 
detersive  ;  it  is  an  elegant  and  useful  form  of 
applying  the  resin. 

Ungue'ntum  resi'nje  ni'gRjE.  Unguen- 
tum picis  arida.  Pitch  ointment,  formerly 
called  unguentum  basilicum  nigrumvcl  ietra- 
pharwacum.  "  Take  of  pkcb,  yellow  wax, 
yellow  resin,  of  each  nine  ounces;  olive 
oil,  a  pint.  Melt  them  together,  and  strain 
the  mixture  through  a  linen  cloth.''  This  is 
useful  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  tar  oint 
ment. 

Unguentum  sambu'ci.  Elder  ointment, 
formerly  called  unguentum  sambucinwn. 
"  Take  of   elder    flowers,     two    pounds ; 
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prepared  lard,  two  pounds.  Boil  the  elder 
flowers  in  the  lard  until  they  become  crisp, 
then  strain  the  ointment  through  a  linen 
cloth."  A  cooling  and  emollient  prepara- 
tion. 

Ungue'ntum  su'lphuris.  Sulphur  oint- 
ment, formerly  called  ungutntum  e  sulphure. 
"Take  of  sublimed  sulphur,  three  ounces  ; 
prepared  lard,  half  a  pound.  Mix."  The 
most  effectual  preparation  to  destroy  the 
itch.  It  is  also  serviceable  in  the  cure  of 
other  cutaneous  eruptions. 

Ungue'ntum  su'lphuris  compo'situm. 
Compound  salphur  ointment.  "  Take  of 
sublimed  sulphur,  half  a  pound  ;  white 
hellebore  root,  powdered,  two  ounces  ;  ni- 
trate of  potash,  a  drachm  ;  soft  soap,  half 
a  pound  ;  prepared  lard,  a  pound  and  half. 
Mis."  This  preparation  is  introduced  into 
the  last  London  pharmacopoeia  as  a  more 
efficacious  remedy  for  .itch  than  common 
sulphur  ointment.  In  the  army,  where  it  is 
generally  used,  the  sulphur  vivurn,  or  native 
admixture  of  sulphur  with  various  heteroge- 
neous matters,  is  used  instead  of  sublimed 
sulphur. 

Ungue'ntum  vera'tri.  White  hellebore 
ointment,  formerly  called  unguentum  helle- 
bori  albi.  "  Take  of  white  hellebore  root, 
powdered,  two  ounces  ;  prepared  lard? 
eight  ounces  ;  oil  of  lemons,  twenty  minims- 
Mix." 

Ungue'ntum  zi'nci.  Zinc  ointment, 
"  Take  of  the  oxyde  of  zinc,  an  ounce ; 
prepared  lard,  six  ounces.  Mix."  A  very 
useful  application  to  chronic  ophthalmia  and 
relaxed  ulcers. 

U'NGUIS.     (From  en/|,  a  hook.) 

1.  The  nail.  The  nails  are  horny  laminae 
situated  at  the  extremities  of  the  fingers  and 
toes. 

2.  An  abscess  or  collection  of  pus  be- 
tween the  lamellae  of  the  cornea  transparens 
of  the  eye;  so  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  lunated  portion  oi  the  nail  of  the 
finger. 

3.  The  lachrymal  bone  is  so  named  from 
its  resemblance  to  a  nail  of  the  firtger. 

U'wqola  cabalu'na.     See  Tussilago. 

Unio'nes.  (Unio,  pi.  uniones,  from 
tmui,  one  ;  so  called  because  there  is  never 
more  than  one  found  in  the  same  shell,  or 
according  to  others,  for  that  many  being 
found  in  one  she.ll  not  any  one  of  them 
is  like  the  other.)  Pearls.  See  Marga- 
rita. 

U"R  A  C  H  U  S.  (From  ovpv,  urine,  and 
i<yu>,  to  contain.)  Urinaculum.  The  liga- 
mentous cord  that  arises  from  the  basis  of 
the  urinary  bladder,  which  it  runs  along, 
and  terminates  in  the  umbilical  cord.  In 
the  fcetuses  of  brute  animals,  which  the  an- 
cients mostly  dissected,  it  is  a  hollow  tube, 
and  conveys  the  urine  to  theallantoid  mem- 
brane. 

(Jba'gium-      fFroro  evgayo?.    the   hinder 


part  of  an  army.)     The  apex  or  extreme 
point  of  the  heart. 

Urani'scus.  (From  cu^avc;,  the  firma- 
ment; so  called  from  Us  arch.)  The 
palate. 

U  R  AN  I  U  M.  This  metal  was  disco- 
vered  by  Klaproth  in  the  year  1789.  It  ex- 
ists combined  with  sulphur,  and  a  portion 
of  iron,  lead,  and  silex,  in  the  mineral  term- 
ed Pechblende,  or  oxyde  of  uranium.  Com- 
bined with  carbonic  acid  it  forms  the  chal- 
colite, or  green  mica:  and  mixed  with  oxyde 
of  iron,  it  constitutes  the  uranitic  ochre.  It 
is  always  found  in  the  state  of  an  oxyde  with 
a  greater  or  smaller  portion  of  iron,  or  mi- 
neralized with  sulphur  and  copper,  the 
ores  of  uranium  are  of  a  blackish  colour,  in- 
clining to  a  dark  iron  gray,  and  of  a  mode- 
rate splendour  ;  they  are  of  a  close  texture, 
and  when  broken  present  a  somewhat  une- 
ven, and  in  the  smallest  particles  a  conchoi- 
dal  surface.  They  are  found  in  the  mines  of 
Saxony. 

Properties  of  Uranium. — Uranium  exhi- 
bits a  mass  of  small  metallic  globules, 
agglutinated  together.  Its  colour  is  a  deep 
gray  on  the  outside,  in  the  inside  it  is  a 
pale  brown.  It  is  very  porous,  and  is  so 
soft,  that  it  may  be  scraped  with  a  knife. 
It  has  but  little  lustre.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  between  eight  and  nine.  It  is  more 
difficult  to  be  fused  than  even  manganese. 
When  intensely  heated  with  phosphate  of 
soda  and  ammonia,  or  glacial  phospborie 
acid,  it  fuses  with  them  into  a  grass-green 
glass.  With  soda  or  borax  it  melts  only 
into  a  gray,  opaque,  scoriaceous  bead.  It  is 
soluble  in  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic 
acids.  It  combines  with  sulphur  and  phos- 
phorus, and  alloys  with  mercury.  It  has 
not  yet  been  combined  with  other  combus- 
tible bodies.  It  decomposes  the  nitric  acid 
and  becomes  converted  into  a  yellowoxyde. 
The  action  of  uranium  alone  upon  water, 
&-c.  is  still  unknown,  probably  on  account  of 
its  extreme  scarcity. 

Method  of  obtaining  Uranium. — In  order 
to  obtain  uranium,  the  pechblende  is  first 
freed  from  sulphur  by  heat,  and  cleared 
from  the  adhering  impunities  as  carefully 
as  possible.  It  is  then  digested  in  nitric 
acid  ;  the  metallic  matter  that  it  contains 
is  thus  completely  dissolved,  while  part  of 
the  sulphur  remains  undissolved,  and  part  of 
it  is  dissipated  under  the  form  of  sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen  gas.  The  solution  is  then  pre- 
cipitated by  a  carbonated  alkali.  The  pre- 
cipitate has  a  lemon  yellow  colour  when  it 
is  pure.  This  yellow  carbonate  is  made  in- 
to a  paste  with  oil,  and  exposed  to  a  violent 
heat,  bedded  in  a  crucible  well  lined  with 
charcoal. 

Klaproth  obtained  a  metallic  globule  28 
grains  in  weight,  by  forming  a  ball  of  50 
grains  of  the  yellow  carbonate  with  a  little 
wax,  and  by  exposing  this  ball  in  a  cnici- 
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bte  lined  with  charcoal  to  a  heat  equal  to 
170°  of  Wedgewood's  pyrometer. 

Richter  obtained  in  a  single  experiment 
100  grains  of  this  metal,  which  seemed  to 
be  free  from  all  admixture. 

Urce'oi-a.  (From  urceolu*,  a  small  pitch- 
er ;  so  named  from  its  use  in  scouring  gla- 
zed vessels.)     The  herb  fever-few. 

Ure'do.  (From  uro,  to  burn.)  An  itch- 
ing or  burning  sensation  of  the  skin,  which 
accompanies  many  diseases.  The  nettle- 
rash  is  also  so  called. 

URETER.  (From  oupov,  urine.)  The 
membranous  canal  which  conveys  the  urine 
from  the  kidney  to  the  urinary  bladder:  at 
its  superior  part  it  is  considerably  the  lar- 
gest, occupying  the  greatest  portion  of 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  ;  it  then  contracts 
to  the  size  of  a  goose-quill,  and  descends 
over  the  psoas  magnus  muscle  and  large 
crural  vessels  into  the  pelvis,  in  which  it 
perforates  the  urinary  bladder  very  oblique- 
ly. Its  internal  surface  is  lubricated  with 
mucus  to  defend  it  from  the  irritation  of 
the  urine  in  passing. 

Urete'ricus.  (From  ovpnTxp,  the  ureter, 
or  cvfrnrnptri;,  an  inflammation  of  the  ureter.) 
Applied  to  an  ischory,  or  suppression  of 
urine,  from  an  inflammation  of  the  ureter. 

URETERITIS.  (From  ovpurxp,  the  ure- 
ter.)    An  inflammation  of  the  ureter. 

Ureteroli'thicus.  (From  wp»T»p,  the 
ureter,  and  a/6oc,  a  stone.)  Applied  to  an 
ischury  from  a  stone  in  the  ureter. 

Ureterothromboi'des.  (From  ovpmnp, 
the  ureter,  QpouGoe,  grumous  blood,  and 
«(Tof,  a  likeness.)  Applied  to  an  ischury  from 
grumous  blood  in  the  ureter. 
.  Ureterophlegma'ticus.  (From  wpurnf, 
the  ureter,  and  <pktyua,  phlegm.)  Applied 
to  a  suppression  of  urine  from  pituitous 
matter  in  the  ureter. 

Ureteropy'icus.  (From  wpwnp,  the 
ureter,  and  <sri/ov,  pus.)  Applied  to  an 
ischury  from  purulent  matter  in  the  ureter. 

Ureterostoma'tjcus.  (From  ovpnrnp,  the 
ureter,  and  g-o/ua,  a  mouth.)  Applied  to  a 
suppression  of  urine  from  an  obstruction  in 
the  lower  orifice  of  the  ureter. 

URETHRA.  From  oupov,  the  urine  ;  be- 
cause it  is  the  canal  through  which  the 
urine  passes.)  A  membranous  canal  running 
from  ths  neck  of  the  bladder  through  the 
inferior  part  of  the  penis  to  the  extremity 
of  the  glans  penis,  in  which  it  opens  by  a 
longitudinal  orifice,  called  meatus  urinarius. 
Jn  this  course  it  first  passes  through  the 
prostate  gland,  which  portion  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  the  prostatical 
urethra  ;  it  then  becomes  much  dilated,  and 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  bulbous  part, 
in  which  is  situated  a  cutaneous  eminence 
called  the  caput  gallinaginis  or  veramonla- 
num,  around  which  are  ten  or  twelve 
orifices  of  the  excretory  ducts  of  the 
prostate  gland,  and  two  of  the  sperma- 
tic vessels.      The  remaining  part  of  the 


urethra  contains  a  number  of  triangular 
mouths,  which  are  the  lacuna,  or  openings 
of  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  mucous  glands 
of  the  urethra. 

Uretbkalmi'nthicus.  (From  ovp»&p*,  the 
urethra,  and  i\/utv(tt:,  worms.)  Applied  to 
an  ischury  from  worms  in  the  urethra. 

Urethri'ticus.  (From  oupb&gtTis,  an  in- 
flammation of  the  urethra)  Applied  to  a 
suppression  of  urine  from  an  inflammation 
of  the  urethra. 

URETHRITIS.  (From  oug»figa,  the  ure- 
thra.) An  inflammation  of  the  urethra.  See 
Gonorrhoea. 

Urethrohymf.nojdes  (From  &vg»Sg»,  the 
urethra,  and  u/uhv,  a  membrane.)  Applied 
to  an  ischury  from  a  membrane  obstructing 
the  urethra. 

Urethroli'thicus.  (From  ov^nS^a,  the 
urethra,  and  Aifloc,  a  stone. )  Applied  to  a 
suppression  of  urine  from  a  stone  in  the 
urethra. 

Urethrombo'ides.  (From  cugnQga,  the 
urethra,  and  B^o/uCoiJn;,  like  a  grumous 
concretion.)      A  caruncle  in  the  urethra. 

Urethkoi'Hlegma'ticus.  (From  ct/gnfiga, 
the  urethra,  and  <pKey/ua,  phlegm.)  Applied 
to  an  ischury  from  mucus  obstructing  the 
urethra. 

Urethro-py'icus.  (From  ct/goflga,  the 
urethra,  and  tsruov,  pus.)  Applied  to  a  sup- 
pression of  urine  from  pus  collected  in  the 
urethra. 

Ure'tica.  (From  ov^ov,  urine.)  Medi- 
cines which  promote  a  discharge  of  urine. 

U'rias.  (From  ou^ov,  urine.)  The  ure- 
thra. 

URINARY  RLADDER.  Vesica  Urina- 
ria. The  bladder  is  a  membranous  pouch, 
capable  of  dilatation  and  contraction,  situ- 
ted  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  im- 
mediately behind  the  symphysis  pubis,  and 
opposite  to  the  beginning  of  the  rectum.  Its 
figure  is  nearly  that  of  a  short  oval.  It  is 
broader  on  the  fore  and  back,  than  on  the 
lateral  parts ;  rounder  above  than  below, 
when  full.  It  is  divided  into  the  body,  neck, 
and  fundus,  or  upper  part;  the  neck  is  a 
portion  of  the  lower  part,  which  is  con- 
tracted by  a  sphincter  muscle.  This  organ 
is  made  up  of  several  coats,  the  upper,  poste- 
rior, and  lateral  parts  are  covered  by  a  re- 
flection of  the  peritoneum  :  which  is  con- 
nected by  cellular  substance  to  the  mus 
eular  coat.  This  is  composed  of  several 
strata  of  fibres,  the  outermost  of  which  are 
mostly  longitudinal,  the  interior  becoming 
gradually  more  transverse,  connected  toge- 
ther by  reticular  membrane.  Under  this  is 
the  cellular  coat,  which  is  nearly  of  the- 
same  structure  with  the  tunica  nervosa  of 
the  stomach.  Winslow  describes  the  in- 
ternal or  villous  coat  as  somewhat  granula- 
ted and  glandular;  but  this  has  been  dispu- 
ted by  subseqnenl  anatomists.  How- 
ever, a  mucous  fluid  is  poured  out  continu- 
ally from  it,  which  defends  it  from  the  acri- 
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niony  of  the  urine.  Sometimes  the  internal 
surface  is  found  very  irregular,  and  full  of 
rugae,  which  appear  to  be  occasioned  mere- 
ly by  the  strong  contraction  of  the  muscular 
fibres,  and  may  be  removed  by  distending 
it.  The  sphincter  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
distinct  muscle,  but  merely  formed  by  the 
transverse  fibres  being  closely  arranged 
about  the  neck.  The  urine  is  received 
from  the  ureters,  which  enter  the  posterior 
part  of  the  bladder  obliquely  ;  and  when  a 
certain  degree  of  distention  has  occurred, 
the  muscular  fibres  are  voluntarily  exerted 
to  expel  it. 

UKIiN'E.  Urina ;  ovpov,  from  opovm,  to 
rush  out.)  The  saline  liquid  secreted  in  the 
kidneys,  and  dropping  down  from  them, 
guttatim,  through  the  ureters,  into  the 
cavity  of  the  urinary  bladder.  The  secreto- 
ry organ  is  composed  of  the  arterious  ves- 
sels of  the  cortical  substance  of  the  kidneys, 
from  which  the  urine  passes  through  the 
uriniferous  tubuli  and  renal  papillae,  into 
the  renal  pelvis  :  whence  it  flows  drop  by 
drop,  through  the  ureters,  into  the  cavity 
of  the  urinary  bladder  :  where  it  is  de- 
tained some  hours,  and  at  length,  when 
abundant,  eliminated  through  the  urethra. 
The  urine  of  a  healthy  man  is  divided  in 
general  into,  • 

1.  Crude,  or  that  which  is  emitted  one  or 
two  hours  after  eating  ;  this  is  for  the  most 
part  aqueous,  and  often  vitiated  by  some 
kinds  of  food. 

2.  Cocted,  which  is  eliminated  some  hours 
after  the  digestion  of  the  food,  as  that  which 
is  emitted  in  the  morning  after  sleeping. 
This  is  generally  in  smaller  quantity,  thick- 
er, more  coloured,  more  acrid  than  at  any 
other  time.  Of  such  cocted  urine,  the  co- 
lour is  usually  citrine,  and  not  unhandsome. 

The  degree  of  heat  agrees  with  that  of  the 
blood  :  hence  in  atmospheric  air  it  is  warm- 
er, as  it  is  perceived  if  the  hand  be 
washed  with  urine.  The  specific  gravity  is 
greater  than  water,  and  that  emitted  in  the 
morning  is  always  heavier  than  at  any  other 
time.  The  smell  of  fresh  urine  is  not  disa- 
greeable. The  taste  is  saltish  and  nauseous. 
The  consistence  is  somewhat  thicker  than 
water.  The  quantity  depends  on  that  of 
the  liquid  drink,  its  diuretic  nature,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  air. 

Changes  of  urine  in  the  air. — Preserved 
in  an  open  vessel,  it  remains  pellucid  for 
some  time,  and  at  length  there  is  perceived 
at  the  bottom,  a  nubecula,  or  little  cloud, 
consolidated  as  it  were  from  the  gluten. 
This  nubecula  increases  by  degrees,  occu- 
pies all  the  urine,  and  renders  it  opaque. 
The  natural  smell  is  changed  into  a  putrid 
cadaverous  one  ;  and  the  surface  is  now  ge- 
nerally covered  with  a  cuticle,  composed 
of  very  minute  crystals.  At  length  the  urine 
regains  its  transparency,  and  the  colour  is 
changed  from  a  yellow  to  a  brown  :  the  ca- 
daverous smell  passes  into  an  alkaline  ;  and 
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a  brown  grumous  sediment  falls  to  the  bot- 
tom, filled  with  white  particles,  deliques- 
cing in  die  air,  and  so  conglutiuated  as  to 
form,  as  it  were,  little  soft  calculi. 

Thus/ioo  sediments  are  distinguishable  in 
the  urine  :  the  one  white  and  gelatinous,  and 
separated  in  the  beginning;  the  other  brown 
and  grumous,  deposited  by  the  urine  when 
putrid. 

Spontaneous  degeneration. — Of  all  the  flu- 
ids of  the  body,  the  urine  first  putrefies.  In 
summer,  after  a  few  hours,  it  becomes  tur- 
bid, and  sordidly  black;  then  deposites  a 
copious  sediment,  and  exhales  a  fetor,  like 
that  of  putrid  cancers,  which  at  length  be- 
comes cadaverous.  Putrid  urine  effervesces 
with  acids,  and  if  distilled,  gives  off,  before 
water,  a  urinous  volatile  spirit. 

The  properties  of  healthy  urine,  are, 

1.  Urine  reddens  paper  stained  with  turn- 
sole, and  with  the  juice  of  radishes,  and 
therefore  contains  an  acid.  This  acid  has 
been  generally  considered  as  the  phospho- 
ric, but  Thenard  has  shown  that  in  reality 
it  is  the  acetic. 

2.  If  a  solution  of  ammonia  be  poured 
into  fresh  urine,  a  white  powder  precipi- 
tates, which  has  the  properties  oiphosphait 
of  lime. 

3.  If  the  phosphate  of  lime  precipitated 
from  urine  be  examined,  a  little  magnesia 
will  be  found  mixed  with  it.  Fourcroy  and 
Vauquelin  have  ascertained  that  this  is 
owing  to  a  \\Xi\e  phosphate  of  magnesia  which 
urine  contains,  and  which  is  composed  by 
the  alkali  employed  to  precipitate  the  phos- 
phate of  lime. 

4.  Proust  informs  us  that  carbonic  acid 
exists  in  urine,  and  that  its  separation  occa- 
sions the  froth  which  appears  during  the 
evaporation  of  urine. 

5.  Proust  has  observed,  that  urine  kept 
in  new  casks  deposites  small  crystals,  which 
effloresce  in  the  air,  and  fall  to  powder. 
These  crystals  possess  the  properties  of  the 
carbonate  of  lime. 

6.  When  fresh  urine  cools,  it  often  lets 
fall  a  brick-coloured  precipitate,  which 
Scheele  first  ascertained  to  be  crystals  of 
uric  acid.  All  urine  contains  this  acid  even 
when  no  sensible  precipitate  appears  when 
it  cools. 

7.  During  intermitting  fevers,  and  espe- 
cially during  diseases  of  the  liver,  a  copi- 
ous sediment  of  a  brick  red  colour  is  depo- 
sited from  urine.  This  sediment  contains 
the  rosacic  acid  of  Proust. 

8.  If  fresh  urine  be  evaporated  to  the  con- 
sistence of  a  syrup,  and  muriatic  acid  be  then 
poured  into  it,  a  precipitate  appears  which 
possesses  the  properties  of  benzoic  acid. 

9.  When  an  infusion  of  tannin  is  dropped 
into  urine,  a  white  precipitate  appears,  hav- 
ing the  properties  of  the  combination  of  tan- 
nin and  albumen  or  gelatine.  Their  quan- 
tity, in  healthy  urine  is  very  small,  of- 
ten indeed  not  sensible.  Cruikshanks  found 
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that  tbe  precipitate  afforded  by  tannin  in 
healthy  urine  amounted  to  l-240th  part  of 
the  weight  of  the  urine. 

10.  If  urine  be  evaporated  by  a  slow  fire 
to  the  consistence  of  a  thick  syrup, it  assumes 
a  deep  brown  colour,  and  exhales  a  foetid 
ammoniacal  odour.  When  allowed  to  cool, 
it  concretes  into  a  mass  of  crystals,composed 
of  all  the  component  parts  of  urine.  If  four 
times  its  weight  of  alcohol  be  poured  into 
this  mass,  at  intervals,  and  a  slight  heal  be 
applied,  the  greatest  part  is  dissolved.  The 
alcohol  which  has  acquired  a  brown  colour 
is  to  be  decanted  off,  and  distilled  in  a  retort 
in  a  sand  heat  till  the  mixture  has  boiled  for 
some  time  and  acquired  the  consistence  of  a 
syrup.  By  this  time  the  whole  of  the  alcohol 
has  passed  off,  and  the  matter,  on  cooling, 
crystallizes  in  quadrangular  plates,  which 
intersect  each  other.  This  substance  is  urea, 
which  composes  9-20ths  of  the  urine,  pro- 
vided the  watery  part  be  excluded.  It  is 
this  substance  which  characterizes  urine, and 
constitutes  it  what  it  is,  and  to  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  very  singular  phenomena 
of  urine  are  to  be  ascribed. 

11.  According  to  Fourcroy  and  Vauquc- 
lin,  the  colour  of  urine  depends  upon  the 
urea  ;  the  greater  the  proportion  of  urea  the 
deeper  the  colour.  But  Proust  has  detected 
&  resinous  matter  in  urine  similar  to  the  resin, 
of  bile,  and  to  this  substance  he  ascribes  the 
colour  of  urine. 

12.  If  urine  be  slowly  evaporated  to  the 
consistence  of  a  syrup,  a  number  of  crystals 
make  their  appearance  on  its  surface,  these 
possess  the  properties  of  the  muriate  of  soda. 

13.  The  saline  residuum  which  remains 
after  the  separation  of  urea  from  crystallized 
urine  by  means  of  alcohol,  has  been  long 
known  by  the  names  of  fusible  salt  of  urine, 
and  microcosmie  salt.  When  these  salts  are 
examined,  they  are  found  to  have  the  pro- 
perties of  phosphates.  The  rhomboidal 
prisms  consist  of  phosphate  of  ammonia 
united  to  a  little  phosphate  of  soda,  the  rec- 
tangular tables,  on  the  contrary,  are  phos- 
phate of  soda  united  to  a  small  quantity 
of  phosphate  of  ammonia,  urine  then  con- 
tains phosphate  of  soda  and  phosphate  of 
ammonia. 

14.  When  urine  is  cautiously  evaporated, 
a  few  cubic  crystals  are  often  deposited 
among  the  other  salts,  these  crystals  have 
the  properties  of  muriate  of  ammonia. 

15.  When  urine  is  boiled  in  a  silver  basin 
it  blackens  the  basin,  and  if  the  quantity  of 
urine  be  large,  small  crusts  of  sulphuret  of 
silver  may  be  detached.  Hence  we  see 
that  urine  contains  sulphur. 

Urine  then  contains  the  following  sub- 
stances ; 

1.  Water. 

2.  Acetic  acid. 

3.  Phosphate  of  lime. 

4.  Phosphate  of  magnesia. 
B    Carbonic  acid. 
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6.  Carbonate  of  lime 

7.  Uric  acid. 

8.  Rosacic  acid. 

9.  Benzoic  acid. 
10    Albumen. 

11.  Urea.  ♦ 

J 2.  Besin. 

13.  Muriate  of  soda. 

14.  Phosphate  of soda. 

15.  Phosphate  of  ammonia. 

16.  Muriate  of  ammonia. 

17.  Sulphur. 

No  liquor  in  the  human  body,  however,  is 
so  variable  in  respect  to  quantity  and  qua 
lity,  as  the  urine  ;  for  it  varies, 

1.  In  respect  to  age  :  in  the  fat  us  it  is  ino- 
dorous, insipid,  and  almost  aqueous  ;  but  as 
the  infant  grows,  it  becomes  more  acrid 
and  foetid  ;  and  in  old  age  more  particularly 
so. 

2.  In  respect  to  drink  :  it  is  secreted  in 
greater  quantity,  and  of  a  more  pale  colour, 
from  cold  and  copious  draughts.  It  becomes 
green  from  an  infusion  of  Chinese  tea. 

3.  In  respect  to  food  :  from  eating  the 
heads  of  asparagus,  or  olives,  it  contracts 
a  peculiar  smell  ;  from  the  fruit  of  the 
opuntia,  it  becomes  red  ;  and  from  fa=ting, 
turbid. 

4.  In  respect  to  medicines :  from  the  ex- 
hibition of  rhubarb  root,  it  becomes  yellow; 
from  cassia  pulp,  green  ;  and  from  turpen- 
tine it  acquires  a  violet  odour. 

5.  In  respect  to  the  time  of  (he  year  :  in 
the  winter  the  urine  is  more  copious  and 
aqueous  ;  but  in  the  summer,  from  the  in- 
creased transpiration,  it  is  more  sparing, 
higher  coloured,  and  so  acrid  that  it  some- 
times occasions  strangury.  The  climate  in- 
duces the  same  difference. 

6.  In  respect  to  the  muscular  motion  of 
the  body:  it  is  secreted  more  sparingly, 
and  concentrated  by  motion  ;  and  is  more 
copiously  diluted,  and  rendered  more  crude 
by  rest. 

7.  In  respect  of  the  affecliom  of  the  mind: 
thus  fright  makes  the  urine  pale. 

Use. — The  urine  is  an  excrementitious 
fluid,  like  lixivium,  by  which  the  human 
body  is  not  only  liberated  from  the  superflu- 
ous water,  but  also  from  the  superfluous 
salts,  and  animal  earth  ;  and  is  defended 
from  corruption. 

Lastly,  the  vis  medicatrix  naturae  some- 
times eliminates  many  morbid  and  acrid 
substances  with  the  urine  ;  as  may  be  ob- 
served in  fevers,  dropsies,  &c. 

URINE,  RETENTION  OF.  A  want  of 
the  ordinary  secretion  of  urine.  In  reten- 
tion of  urine  there  is  none  secreted  :  in  a 
suppression,  the  urine  is  secreted  but  can- 
not be  voided. 

Urine,  suppression  of.     See  Ischuria. 

URl'NA.     See  Urine. 

URWjfcui.uM.     See  Urachus. 

Uri'nt.  \'rt)or.     See  Vysuria. 

t'mvu;t.i.       (From     urina,   urine  \    so 
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named  from  its  diuretic  qualities.)  The  herb 
dandelion.     See  Leontodon  I'araxacum. 

Urocri'sia.  (From  cvpov,  the  urine,  and 
xpno,  to  judge.)  The  judgment  formed  of 
diseases  by  the  inspection  of  urine. 

Ukorruje'a.  (From  cvpov,  urine,  and 
ftu,  to  flow.)  A  discharge  of  the  urine 
through  the  eroded  perinaeum. 

Ursi'na  ra'dix.  The  rout  of  the  plant 
called  baldmoney.     See  JElhttsa  meum. 

Urosco'pia.  (From  gj±»,  the  urine,  and 
vno?ri'x,  lo  inspect.)  Inspection  of  urine, 
that  a  judgment  of  diseases  may  be  made 
from  its  appearance. 

URTI'CA.  (Ab  urentlo  ;  because  it  ex- 
cites an  itching  and  pustules  like  those  pro- 
duced by  fire.)  1.  1  he  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Limuean  system.  Class,  Mo- 
notcia      Order,  Tetmwiria.     The  nettle. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  com- 
mon nettle.     See  Urtica  dioica. 

Urti'ca  dioi'ca.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  common  stinging-nettle.  This  plant 
is  well  known, and  though  generally  despis- 
ed as  a  noxious  weed,  has  been  long  used 
for  medical,  culinary,  and  economical  pur- 
poses. The  young  shoots  in  the  spring  pos- 
ses>  diuretic  and  antiscorbutic  properties, 
and  are  with  these  intentions  boiled  and 
eaten  instead  of  cabbage  greens. 

Urti'ca  mo'rtua.     See  Lamium  album. 

Urti'ca  piluli'fera.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  pill-bearing  nettle.  Vrlica  Ro- 
mano,. The  plant  which  bears  this  name 
in  the  pharmacopoeias  is  the  Urlicapilulifera, 
of  Linnaeus.  The  seed  was  formerly  given 
against  diseases  of  the  chest,  but  is  now  de- 
servedly forgotten.  To  raise  an  irritation  in 
paralytic  limbs  the  fresh  plant  may  be  em- 
ployed as  producing  a  more  permanent  sting 
than  the  common  nettle. 

Urti'ca  Roma'na.  See  Urtica  piluli- 
fera. 

Urti'ca  u'rkns.  The  systematic  name  of 
a  lesser  nettle  than  the  dioica,  and  possessing 
similar  virtues. 

U  R  T  I  C  A'R  I  A.  (From  urtica,  a  net- 
tle.) Fe.bris  v.rticata.  Uredo.  Purpurea 
urticata.  Scarlatina  urtica.  The  nettle- 
rash.  A  species  of  exanthematous  fever, 
known  by  pyrexia  and  an  eruption  on  the 
."■kin  like  that  produced  by  the  sting  of  the 
nettle.  The  little  elevations,  called  the  net- 
tle-rash, often  appear  instantaneously,  espe- 
cially if  the  skin  be  rubbed  or  scratched,  and 
seldom  stay  many  hours  in  the  same  place, 
and  sometimes  not  many  minutes.  No  part  of 
the  body  is  exempt  from  them;  and  where 
many  of  them  rise  together,  and  continue 
an  hour  or  two,  the  parts  are  often  consider- 
ably swelled,  which  particularly  happens  in 
the  arms,  face,  and  hands.  These  erup- 
tions will  continue  to  infest  the  skin,  some: 
times  in  one  place  and  sometimes  in  another, 
for  one  or  two  hours  together,  two  or  three 
'lines  a  day,  or  perhaps  for  the  greatest  part 
of  twenty-four   hours.     In  some  constitu- 


tions, they  last  only  a  few  day9,  in  otherj 
many  mouths. 

URTICA'TIO.  (From  %irtica,  a  nettle.) 
The  whipping  a  paralytic  or  benumbed 
limb  with  nettles,  in  order  to  restore  its 
feelings. 

U's.nka.  Muscvs  cranii  humani.  See  li- 
chen saxalilis. 

Uti.ra'ria.  (From  uterus,  the  womb.) 
Medicines  appropriated  to  diseases  of  the 
womb. 

Uterine  fury     See  Nymphomanid. 

UTERUS."  To-TSfa.  Matrix.  Agn  na- 
tural. Hijslera.  Mclra.  Ulriculus.  The 
womb.  A  spongy  receptacle  resemblinga 
compressed  pear,  situated  in  the  cavity  of 
the  pelvis  above  the  vagina,  and  between 
the  urinary  bladder  and   rectum. 

The  form  of  the  uterus  resembles  that  of 
an  oblong  pear  flattened,  with  the  depn 
sides  placed  towards  the  ossa  pubis  and  sa- 
crum ;  but,  in  the  impregnated  state,  it  bo- 
comes  more  oval,  according  to  the  degree  of 
its  distension.     For  the  convenience  of  de- 
scription, and  for  some  practical  purposes, 
the  uterus  is  distinguished    into  three  parts. 
The  fundus,  the  body,  and  the  cervix;  the 
upper  part  is  called  the  fundus, the  lower  the 
cervix,  the  space  between  them,  the  extent 
of  which  is  undefined,  the  body.  The  uterus 
is  about  three  inches  in  length, about  two  in 
breadth  at  the  fundus,  and  one  at  the  cervix. 
Its  thickness  is  different  r.t  the  fundus  and 
cervix,  being  at  the  former  usually  rather 
less  than  hall  an  inch,  and  at  the  latter  some- 
what more  :  and  this  thickness  is  preserved 
throughout  pregnancy,  chiefly   by  the   en- 
largement of  the  veins  and  lymphatics;  there 
being  a  smaller  change  in  the  size  of  the  ar- 
teries.    But  there    is  so  great  a  variety  in 
the  size  and  dimensions  of  the  uterus  in  dif- 
ferent women,  independent  of  the  states  of 
virginity,    marriage,  or   pregnancy,    as  lo 
prevent  any  very  accurate  mensuration.  Tlie 
cavity  of  the  uterus  corresponds  with  the 
external  form  ;  that  of  the  cervix  leads  from 
the  os    uteri,   where   it    is  very  small,  in  a 
straight  direction,  to  the  fundus,  where  it  is 
expanded  into  a  triangular  form,  with  two 
of  the  angles  opposed   to  the  entrance  into 
the    Fallopian    tubes;  and  nt.   the  place  of 
junction  between  the  cervix  and  the  bodyot 
the  uterus  the  cavity  is  smaller  than  it  is  in 
any  other  part.     There  is  a  swell  or  fulness 
of  all  the  parts  towards  the  cavity,  whict  is 
sometimes  distinguished  by  a  prominent  line 
running  longitudinally  through  its  middle. 
The  villous  toat  of   the  vagina  is    reflected 
over  the  os  uteri,  and  is  continued  into  the 
membrane  which  lines  the  cavity  of  the  ute- 
rus.    'J  he  interna!   surface  of  the   uteres  is 
corrugated  in  a  beautiful  manner,  but  the 
rugae,  or  wrinkles,    which  are  longitudinal, 
lessen  as  they  advance  into  the  uterus,  the 
fundus  of  which  is  smooth,    (a  the  Interval* 
between  the  rugae  are  small   oririces,  like 
those  in  the  vagina,  which  discharge  a  trur- 
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cus,  serving,  besides  other  purposes,  that  of 
closing  the  os  uteri  very  curiously  and  per- 
fectly during  pregnancy.  The  substance  of 
the  uterus,  which  is  very  firm,  is  composed 
of  nrteries,  veins,  lymphatics,  nerves,  and 
muscular  fibres,  curiously  interwoven  and 
connected  together  by  cellular  membrane. 
The  muscular  fibres  are  of  a  pale  colour, 
and  appear  abo  in  their  texture  somewhat 
different  from  muscular  fibres  in  other  parts 
of  the  body.  The  arteries  of  the  uterus  are 
the  spermatic  and  hypogastric.  The  sper- 
matic arteries  arise  from  the  anterior  part  of 
the  aorta,  a  little  below  the  emulgents,  and 
sometimes  from  the  emulgents.  They  pass 
over  the  psoae  muscles  behind  the  perito- 
naeum, enter  between  Ihe  two  laminae  or 
duplicatures  of  the  peritonaeum  which  form 
the  broad  ligaments  of  the  uterus,  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  uterus,  near  the  fundus  of  which 
they  insinuate  themselves,  giving  branches 
in  their  passage  to  the  ovaria  and  Fallopian 
tubes.  The  hypogastric  arteries  are  on  each 
side  a  considerable  branch  of  the  internal 
iliacs.  They  pass  to  the  sides  of  the  body  of 
the  uterus,  sending  off  a  number  of  smaller 
branches,  which  dip  into  its  substance. 
Some  branches  also  are  reflected  upwards 
to  the  fundus  uteri,  which  anastomose  with 
the  spermatic  arteries,  and  others  are  reflec- 
ted downwards,  supplying  the  vagina.  The 
veins  which  reconduct  the  blood  from  the 
uterus  are  very  numerous,  and  their  size  in 
the  unimpregnated  state  is  proportioned  to 
that  of  the  arteries  ;  but  their  enlargement 
during  pregnancy  is  such,  that  the  orifices 
of  some  of  them,  when  divided,  will  admit 
even  the  end  of  a  small  finger.  The 
veins  anastomose  in  the  manner  of  the  arte- 
ries which  they  accompany  out  of  the  uterus, 
aifd  then,  having  the  same  names  with  the 
arteries,  spermatic  and  hypogastric,  the  for- 
mer proceeds  to  the  vena  cava  on  the  right 
side,  and  on  the  left  to  the  emulgent  vein  ; 
and  the  latter  to  the  internal  iliac. 

From  the  substance  and  surfaces  of  the 
uterus  an  infinite  number  of  lymphatics 
arise,  which  follow  the  course  of  the  hypo- 
gastric and  spermatic  blood-vessels.  The 
first  pass  into  the  gland  of  the  internal  iliac 
plexus,  and  the  other  into  the  glands  which 
are  situated  near  the  origin  of  the  spermatic 
arteries.  Of  these  Nuck  first  gave  a  de- 
lineation. 

The  uterus  is  supplied  with  nerves  from 
the  lower  mesocolic  plexus,  and  from  two 
small  flat  circular  ganglions,  which  are  situ- 
ated behind  the  rectum.  These  ganglions 
are  joined  by  a  number  of  small  branches 
from  the  third  and  fourth  sacral  nerves. 
The  ovaria  derive  their  nerves  from  the 
renal  plexus.  By  the  great  number  of  nerves 
these  parts  are  rendered  very  irritable, 
but  it  is  by  those  branches  which  the  uterus 
receives  from  the  intercostal,  that  the  inti- 
mate consent  between  it  and  various  other 
parts  is  chiefly  preserved.    The  muscular 


fibres  of  the  uterus  have  been  described  in 
a  very  different    manner    bv    anatomists, 
some   of  whom  have  asserted  that  us  sub- 
stance   was    chiefly  muscular,  with    fibres 
running   in    transverse,  orbicular,  or  reti- 
culated order,  whilst  oihers  have  contended 
that  there  were  no  muscular  fibres  whatever 
in  the  uterus.     In  the  unimpregnated   ute- 
rus,  when  boiled  for  the  purpose  oi'a  more 
perfect  examination,  the  former  seeins  to  be 
a  true  representation  ;  and  when  the  uterus 
is  distended  towards  the  latter  part  oi  preg- 
nancy, these  fibres  are  very  thinly  scattered; 
but  they  may  be  discovered  iu  a  circular  di- 
rection, at  the  junction  between    the  body 
and  the  cervix  of  the  uterus,  and  surround- 
ing the  entrance  of  each  Fallopian  tube  iu  a 
similar  order.     Yet  it  does  not  seem  reason- 
able to  attribute  the  time  of  labour  to   its 
muscular  fibres  only,  if  we  are  to  judge  of 
the   power  of  a  muscle  by  the  number  of 
fibres  of  which  it  is  composed,  unless  it  is 
presumed  that  those  of  the  uterus  are  strong- 
er than  in  common  muscles.  With  respect  to 
the  glands  of  the  uterus,  none  are  discover- 
able  dispersed  through  its  substance    upon 
the  inner  surface  of  the  cervix;  between  the 
rugae  there  are  lacunae  which  secrete  mucus, 
and  there  are  small  follicles  at  the  edge  of 
the  os  uteri.  These  last  are  only  observable 
in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  when  they  are  much 
enlarged.     From  the  angles  at  the  fundus 
of  the  uterus,  two  processes  of  an  irregular 
round  form  originate,  called  from  the  name 
of  the  first  describer,  the  Fallopian  tubes. 
They  are  about  three  inches  in  length,  and, 
becoming  smaller  iu  their  progress  from  the 
uterus, have  an  uneven,  fringed  termination, 
called  the  fimbriae.     The  canal  which  passes 
through   these   tubes  is  extremely  small  at 
their  origin,  but  it  is  gradually  enlarged,  and 
terminates  with  a  patulous  orifice,  the  dia- 
meter of  which  is  about  one  third  of  an  inch, 
surrounded  by  the  fimbriae.     It  is  also  lined 
by  a  very  fine  vascular  membrane,  formed 
into  serpentine  plicae.     Through  this  canal, 
the  communication  between  the  uterus  and 
ovaria  is  preserved.     The  Fallopian  tubes 
are  wrapped  iu  duplicatures  of  the  perito- 
naeum, v\  hich  are  called  the  broad  ligaments 
of  the  uterus ;  but  a  portion  of  their  ex- 
tremities, thus  folded,  hangs  loose  on  each 
side  of  the  pelvis.     From  each  lateral  angle 
of  the  uterus,  a  little  before  and  below  the 
Fallopian  tubes,  the  round  ligaments  arise, 
which  are  composed  of  arteries,  veins,  lym- 
phatics,   nerves,    and    a  fibrous  structure. 
These  are  connected  together  by   cellular 
membrane,  and  the  whole  is  much  enlarged 
during  pregnancy.     They  receive  their  out- 
ward covering  from  the  peritonaeum,  and 
pass  out  of  the  pelvis  through  the  ring  of 
the  external  oblique  muscle  to  the  groin, 
where    the    vessels   subdivide    into    small 
branches,  and  terminate  at  the  mons  veneris 
and  contiguous  parts.     From  the  insertion 
of  these  ligaments  into  the  groin,  the  reasoa 
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appears  why  that  part  generally  suffers  »r  stipail«>ii  ok  (he  bowels  produced  by  the 
all  the  diseases  and  affections  ofthe  uterus,  pressure  of  the  retroverted  uterus  upoir 
and  why  the  inguinal  glands  are  in  women  the  rectum,  which  renders  the  injection  of 
?o  often  found  in  a  morbid  or  enlarged  a  clyster  very  difficult,  or  even  impossible, 
state.  The duplieatures  of  the  peritonaeum,  But  it  appears  that  all  the  painful  symp- 
in  which  the  Fallopian  tubes  and  ovaria  are  toms  are  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the 
involved,  are  called  the  broad  ligaments  of  suppression  of  urine  ;  for  none  of  those 
♦he  uterus.  These  prevent  the  entangle-  parts  which  are  apt  to  sympathize  in  aflec- 
ment  of  the  parts,  and  are  conductors  of  the  tions  or  diseases  of  the  uterus  are  disturbed 
vessels  and  nerves  as  the  mesentery  is  of  by  its  retroversion.  The  retroversion  of 
those  of  the  intestines.  Both  the  round  and  the  uterus  has  generally  occurred  about 
broad  ligaments  alter  their  position  during  the  third  month  of  pregnancy,  and  some- 
pregnancy,  appearing  to  rise  lower  and  times  after  delivery  it  may  likewise  happen, 
more  forward  than  in  t Lie  unimpregnated  where  the  uterus  is,  from  any  cause,  en? 
state.  Their  use  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  larged  to  the  size  it  acquires  about  the 
preventing  the  descent  of  the  uterus,  and  to  third  month  of  pregnancy,  but  not  with 
regulate  its  direction  when  it  ascends  into  such  facility  as  in  the  pregnant  state,  be- 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen;  but  whether  cause  the  enlargement  is  then  chiefly  at 
they  answer  these  purposes  may  be  much  the  fundus.  If  the  uterus  is  but  little  en- 
doubted.  The  use  of  the  womb  is  for  men-  larged,  or  if  it  be  enlarged  beyond  a  cer- 
struation,  conception,  nutrition  of  the  fcetus,  tain  time,  it  cannot  well  be  retroverted; 
and  parturition.  The  uterus  is  liable  to  for,  in  the  first  case,  should  the  cause  of  a 
many  diseases,  the  principal  of  which  are  retroversion  exist,  the  weight  at  the  fundus 
prolapsus  uteri,  procidentia  uteri,  hydatids,  would  be  wanting  to  produce  it ;  and  in 
dropsy  of  the  uterus,  or  tympanites  uteri,  the  latter  the  uterus  would  be  raised  above 
moles,  ulceration,  ^c.  the  projection  of  the  sacrum,  and  supported 

UTERUS,  RETROVERSION  OF.  By  by  the  spine, 
the  term  retroversion,  such  a  change  of  Utrica'ria.  (From  uter,  a  bottle;  so 
the  position  of  the  uterus  is  understood,  named  from  its  appendages  at  the  end  of 
that  the  fundus  is  turned  backwards  and  the  leaves  resembling  bottles  to  contain 
downwards  upon  its  cervix,  between  the  water.)  A  name  of  the  nepenthes,  or  won- 
vagina  and  rectum,    and  the    os    uteri    is    derful  plant. 

turned  forwards  to  the   pubis,  and  upwards        Utri'culus.       (Dim.   of  uter,  a  bottle; 
in  proportion  to  the  descent  ot  the  fundus,    so  called  from  its  shape.)     The  womb, 
so  that  by  an  examination  per  vaginam,  it        U'VA.     (Quasi  uvida,  from  its  juice.)    An 
cannot  be   felt,  or   not  without   difficulty,    unripe  grape.     A  tumour  on  the  eye  resem- 
when  the  uterus   is  retroverted.      By  the    bling  a  grape. 

same  examination  there  may  also  be  per-  U'va  grui'na.  Crane-berries.  They  are 
eeivtd  a  large  round  tumour,  occupying  brought  from  New-England,  and  are  reck- 
Ihc  inferior  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,    oned  antiscorbutic. 

and  pressing  the  vagina  towards  the  pubes.  U'va  pa'ssa  ba'jor.  The  raisin.  Sfce 
By  an   examination  per   anum,   the  same     Vitis  vinifera. 

tumour  may   be  felt,  pressing  the  rectum         U'va  pa'ssa  mi'nob.     The  dried  currant. 
to  the   hollow  of  the  sacrum,  and    if  both     See  Vitis  corintkica. 
these  examinations  are  made  at  the  same        U'va  o'rsi.     Bear's  wbortle-berry.    See 
lime,    we    may  readily  discover    that  the    Arbutus. 

tumour  is  confined  within  the  vagina  and  UVEA  (From  uva,  an  unripe  grape.) 
rectum.  Besides  the  knowledge  of  the  The  posterior  lamina  of  the  iris;  so  called 
retroversion  which  may  be  gained  by  these  because,  in  beasts,  which  the  ancients 
examinations,  it  is  found  to  be  accompanied  chiefly  dissected,  it  is  of  the  colour  of  un- 
With   other   very  distinguishing  symptoms,    ripe  grapes. 

There  is  in  every  case,  together  with  ex-  U'VULA.  (Dim.  of  uva,  a  grape.)  Co- 
treme  pain,  a  suppression  of  urine  ;  and  lumtlla.  Cion.  Gargareon.  Columna  oris. 
by  the  continuance  of  this  distention  of  the  Gurgulio.  Inlerstptum.  The  small  conical 
bladder,  the  tumour  formed  by  it  in  the  fleshy  substance  hanging  in  the  middle  of 
abdomen  often  equals  in  size,  and  resem-  the  velum  pendulum  palati,  over  the  root  of 
hies  in  shape,  the  uterus  in  the  sixth  or 
seventh  months  of  pregnancy  ;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  observe,  that  the  suppression 
of  urine  is  frequently  absolute  only  before 


the  tongue .  It  is  composed  of  the  common 
membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  a  small  muscle 
resembling  a  worm  which  arises  from  the 
union  of  the  palatine  bone,  and  descends  to 


the   retroversion    of  the  uterus,  or  during  the  tip  of  the  uvula.     It  was  called  palato 

the   time  it  is  retroverted  ;  for  when  the  staphiliniis,    by   Douglas,    and    Slaphilinus 

retroversion  is  completed,  there  is  often  a  e/>istaphili?ius,  by  Window.    By  its  contrac- 

discharge  of  urine,  so  as  to  prevent  an  in-  tion  the  uvula  is  raised  up. 
crease    of   the  distention  of  the    bladder,         Uvula'ria.       (From    uvula,   because  it 

though  not  in  a  sufficient  quantity  to  re-  cured  diseases  of  the  uvula.)     See   R 

)nnv*>  if'.     There  is  also  an  obstinate  con-  hypoglossvm* 
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V  a'cca.    The  cow. 

Vacca'ria.  (From  vaeca,  a,  cow  ;  be- 
cause it  is  coveted  by  cows.)  The  herb 
cow's-basil. 

VACCINATION.  The  insertion  of  the 
matter  to  produce  the  cow-pox  See  Variola 
vaccina. 

VACCI'NIUM.  (Quasi  baccinium,  from  its 
berry.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Octandria.  Or- 
der, Monogynia. 

Vacci'nium  myrti'llus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  myrtle-berry.  The  berries 
which  are  directed  in  pharmacopoeias  by  the 
name  of  baccat  myrlillorum,  are  the  fruit  of 
the  Vaccinium  myrliUus,  of  Linnaeus.  Pre- 
pared with  vinegar  they  are  esteemed  as  an- 
tiscorbutics, and  when  dry  possess  astringent 
virtues. 

Vacci'nium  oxyco'ccos.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  cran-berry-plant.  Oxycoccos. 
Vaccinia  palustris.  Vitis  ideta  palustris. 
Moor-berry.  The  cran-berry.  The  berries 
of  the  Vaccinium  oxycoccos,  of  Linnaeus,  are 
inserted  in  some  pharmacopoeias.  They  are 
about  the  size  of  our  haws,  and  are  pleasant- 
ly acid,  and  cooling,  with  which  intention 
they  are  used  medicinally  in  Sweden.  In 
this  country  they  are  mostly  preserved  and 
made  into  tarts. 

Vacci'nium  vi'tis  id^'a.  The  system- 
atic name  of  the  red  whortle-berry.  Vitis 
idcea.  The  leaves  of  this  plant,  vaccinium 
vitis  idcea,  of  Linnaeus,  are  so  adstringent  as 
to  be  used  in  some  places  for  tanning.  They 
are  said  to  mitigate  the  pain  attendant  on 
calculous  diseases,  when  given  internally  in 
the  form  of  decoction.  The  ripe  berries 
abound  with  a  grateful  acid  juice  ;  and  are 
esteemed  in  Sweden  as  aperient,  antiseptic, 
and  refrigerant,  and  often  given  in  putrid 
diseases. 

VAGI'NA.  Vagina  uteri.  That  canal 
which  leads  from  the  pudendum  or  exter- 
nal orifice  to  the  uterus,  is  called  the  va- 
gina. It  is  somewhat  of  a  conical  form, 
with  the  narrowest  part  downwards,  and 
is  described  as  being  five  or  six  inches  in 
length,  and  about  two  in  diameter.  But 
it  would  be  more  proper  to  say,  that  it  is 
capable  of  being  extended  to  those  dimen- 
sions; for,  in  its  common  state,  the  os 
uteri  is  seldom  found  to  be  more  than  three 
inches  from  the  external  orifice,  and  the 
vagina  is  contracted  as  well  as  shortened. 
The  vagina  is  composed  of  two  coats,  the 
first  or  innermost  of  which  is  villous  inter- 
spersed with  many  excretory  duels,  and 
contracted  into  plies,  or  small  trapse 


folds,  particularly  at  the  fore  and  back 
part,  but,  by  child-bearing  these  are  les- 
sened or  obliterated.  The  second  coat  is 
composed  of  a  firm  membrane,  in  which 
muscular  fibres  are  not  distinctly  observ- 
able, but  which  are  endowed  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, with  contractile  powers  like  a  muscle. 
This  is  surrounded  by>  cellular  membrane, 
which  connects  it  to  the  neighbouring  parts. 
A  portion  of  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of 
the  vagina  is  also  covered  by  the  perito- 
naeum. The  entrance  of  the  vagina  is  con- 
stricted by  muscular  fibres  originating  from 
the  rami  of  the  pubis,  which  run  on  each 
side  of  the  pudendum,  surrounding  the  pos- 
terior part,  and  executing  an  equivalent  of- 
fice, though  they  cannot  be  said  to  form  a 
true  sphincter. 

The  upper  part  of  the  vagina  is  connected 
to  the  circumference  of  the  os  uteri,  but 
not  in  a  straight  line,  so  as  to  render  the 
cavity  of  the  uterus  a  continuation  of  that 
of  the  vagina.  For  the  latter  stretches  be- 
yond the  former,  and,  being  joined  to  the 
cervix  is  reflected  over  the  os  uteri, 
which,  by  this  mode  of  union,  is  suspended 
with  protuberant  lips  in  the  vagina,  and 
permitted  to  change  its  position  in  various 
ways  and  directions.  When,  therefore, 
these  parts  are  distended  and  unfolded  at 
the  time  of  labour,  they  are  continued  into 
each  other,  and  there  is  no  part  which  can 
properly  be  considered  as  the  precise  begin- 
ning of  the  uterus,  or  termination  of  the  va- 
gina. 

The  diseases  of  the  vagina  are,  first, 
such  an  abbreviation  and  contraction  as 
render  it  unfit  for  the  uses  for  which  it  was 
designed  :  secondly,  a  cohesion  of  the  sides 
in  consequence  of  preceding  ulceration : 
thirdly,  cicatrices  after  an  ulceration  of  the 
parts  :  fourthly,  excrescences :  fifthly, 
fluor  albus.  This  abbreviation  and  con- 
traction of  the  vagina,  which  usually  ac- 
company each  other,  are  produced  by 
original  defective  formation,  and  they  are 
seldom  discovered  before  ihe  time  of  mar- 
riage, the  consummation  of  which  they 
sometimes  prevent.  The  curative  inten- 
tions are  to  relax  the  parts  by  the  use  of 
emollient  applications,  and  to  dilate  them 
to  their  proper  size  by  sponge,  or  other 
tents,  or,  which  are  more  effectual,  by 
bougies  gradually  enlarged.  But  the  cir- 
cumstances which  attend  this  disorder,  are 
sometimes  such  as  might  lead  us  to  form  an 
erroneous  opinion  of  the  disease.  A  case 
of  this  kind,  which  was  under  Dr.  Den- 
man's  care,  from  the  strangury,  from  the 
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heat  of  the  parts,  and  the  profuse  and  in- 
flammatory discharge,  was  suspected  to 
proceed  from  venereal  infection  ;  and  with 
that  opinion  the  patient  had  been  put  upon 
a  course  of  medicine  composed  of  quick- 
silver, for  several  weeks,  without  relief. 
When  she  applied  to  the  Dr.  he  prevailed 
upon  her  to  submit  to  an  examination,  and 
found  the  vagina  rigid,  so  much  contracted 
as  not  to  e>.ceed  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
nor  more  than  one  inch  and  a  half  in 
length.  The  repeated.,  though  fruitless 
attempts  which  had  been  made  to  com- 
plete the  act  of  coition,  had  occasioned  a 
considerable  inflammation  upon  the  parts, 
and  all  the  suspicious  appearance  before- 
mentioned.  To  remove  the  inflammation 
she  was  bled,  took  some  gentle  purgative 
medicines,  used  an  emollient  fomentation, 
and  afterward  some  unctuous  applications; 
she  was  also  advised  to  live  separate  from 
her  husband  for  some  time.  The  inflam- 
mation being  gone,  tents  of  various  sizes 
were  introduced  into  the  vagina,  by  which 
it  was  distended,  though  not  very  amply. 
She  then  returned  to  her  husband,  and  in 
a  few  months  became  pregnant.  Her  la- 
bour, though  slow,  was  not  attended  with 
any  extraordinary  difficulty.  She  was  de- 
livered of  a  full-sized  child,  and  afterward 
suffered  no  inconvenience.  Another  kind 
of  constriction  of  the  external  parts  some- 
times occurs,  and  which  seems  to  be  a 
mere  spasm.  By  the  violence  or  long  con- 
tinuance of  a  labour,  by  the  morbid  state 
of  the  constitution,  or  by  the  negligent 
and  improper  use  of  instruments,  an  in- 
flammation of  the  external  parts,  or  vagina, 
is  sometimes  produced  in  such  a  degree,  as 
to  endanger  a  mortification.  By  careful 
management  this  consequence  is  usually 
prevented  ;  but  in  some  cases,  when  the 
constitution  of  the  patient  was  prone  to 
disease,  the  external  parts  have  sloughed 
away,  and  in  others,  equal  injury  has  been 
done  to  the  vagina.  But  the  effect  of  the 
inflammation  is  usually  confined  to  the 
internal  or  villous  coat,  which  is  sometimes 
cast  off  wholly  or  partially.  An  ulcerated 
surface  being  thus  left,  when  the  disposi- 
tion to  heal  has  taken  place,  cicatrices 
have  been  formed  of  different  kinds,  ac- 
cording to  the  depth  and  extent  of  the 
ulceration,  and  there  being  no  counterac- 
tion to  the  contractile,  state  of  the  parts, 
the  dimensions  of  the  vagina  become  much 
reduced,  or,  if  the  ulceration  should  not 
be  healed,  and  the  contractibility  of  the 
parts  continue  to  operate,  the  ulcerated  sur- 
faces being  brought  together,  may  cohere, 
and  the  canal  of  the  vagina  be  perfectly 
closed. 

Cicatrices  in  the  vagina  very  seldom  be- 
come an  impediment  to  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  sexes ;  when  they  do,  the  same 
kind  of  assistance  is  required  as  was  recom- 
mended in  the  natural  contraction  or  abbre- 


viation of  the  part ;  they  always  give  way  (o 
the  pressure  of  the  head  of  the  child  in  llie 
time  of  labour,  though  in  many  cases  with 
great  difficulty.  Sometimes  the  appearances 
may  mislead  the  judgment  ;  for  the  above 
author  was  called  to  a  woman  in  labour, 
who  was  thought  to  have  become  pregnant, 
though  the  hymen  remained  unbroken  ;  but, 
on  making  very  particular  inquiry,  he  disco- 
vered that  yiis  was  her  second  labour,  and 
that  the  part,  which,  from  its  form  and  situa- 
tion, was  supposed  to  be  the  hymen,  with  a 
small  aperture,  was  a  cicatrice,  or  unnatural 
contraction  of  the  entrance  into  the  vagina, 
consequent  to  an  ulceration  of  the  part  after 
her  former  labour.  Fungous  excrescences 
arising  from  any  part  of  the  vagina  or  ute- 
rus, have  been  distinguished,  though  not 
very  properly,  by  the  general  term  polypus. 
See  Polypus. 

Vagina  of  nerves.  The  otrter  covering 
of  nerves.  By  some  it  is  said  to  he  a  pro- 
duction of  the  pia  mater  only,  and  by  others 
of  the  dura  mater,  because  it  agrees  with  it 
in  tenacity,  colour,  and  texture. 

Vagina  of  tendons.  A  loose  membranous 
sheath,  formed  of  cellular  membrane,  invest- 
ing the  tendons,  and  containing  an  unctuous 
juice,  which  is  secreted  by  the  vessels  of  its 
internal  surface.  Ganglions  are  nothing 
more  than  an  accumulation  of  this  juice. 

Vagina'lis  tu'nica  te'stis.  See  rumen 
vaginalis  testis. 

Va'gum  par.     See  Par  vagum. 

Valerian,  celtic.     See  Valeriana  celtica. 

Valerian,  garden.     See  Valeriana  major. 

Valerian,  great.     See  Valeriana  major. 

Valerian,  lesser.     See  Valeriana. 

Valerian,  wild.     See  Valeriana. 

VALERIANA.  (From  Valerius,  who  first 
particularly  described  it.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnasan  system.  Class,  Triandria.  Order, 
Monogynia.     Valerian. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  wild 
valerian.     See  Valeriana  officinalis. 

Valeria'na  ce'ltica.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  Celtic  nard.  Nardus  Celtica. 
Spica  Celtica  Dioscoridis.  Celtic  nard.  Va- 
leriana Celtica,  of  Linnasus.  The  root  of 
this  plant,  a  native  of  the  Alps,  has  been  re- 
commended as  a  stomachic,  carminative, 
and  diuretic.  At  present  it  is  only  used  in 
this  country  in  the  theriaca  and  mithridate, 
though  its  sensible  qualities  promise  some 
considerable  medicinal  powers.  It  has  a 
moderately  strong  smell,  and  a  warm,  bitter- 
ish, subacrid  taste. 

Valeria'na  ma'jor.  Phu.  The  garden 
valerian.  The  root  of  this  plant,  Valeriana 
phu,  of  Linnaeus,  is  said  to  be  efficacious  in 
removing  rheumatism,  especially  the  sciati- 
ca, and  also  inveterate  epilepsies. 

Valeria'na  mi'nor.     See  Valeriana. 

Valeria'na  officina'lis.  The  system- 
atic name  of  the  wild  valerian.  Valeriana- 
minor.    Officinal  valerian.     Valeriana  offi- 
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cinalis  ;floribus  triandris,  folds  omnibus  pin- 
natis,  of  Linnaeus.  The  root  of  this  plant 
has  been  long  extolled  as  an  efficacious  re- 
medy in  epilepsy,  which  caused  it  to  be  ex- 
hibited in  a  variety  of  other  complaints 
termed  nervous,  in  which  it  has  been  found 
highly  serviceable.  It  is  also  in  very  gene- 
ral use  as  an  antispasmodic, and  is  exhibited 
in  convulsive  hysterical  diseases.  A  simple 
and  volatile  tincture  are  directed  in  the 
pharmacopoeias.    . 

Valeriana  phu.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  garden  valerian.     See  Valeriana  ma- 

Jor' 

Valeria'na  sylve'stris.  See  Valeri- 
ana. 

Va'llum.  (From  vallus,  a  hedge  stake  ; 
so  called  from  the  regular  trench-like  dispo- 
sition of  the  hairs.)     The  eye-brows. 

VALSALVA,  Anton.  Maria,  was  born 
at  Imola  in  1666,  and  placed  al  a  proper 
age  under  Malpighi  at  Bologna,  where  he 
applied  so  closely  as  to  impair  his  health. 
He  took  his  degree  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  and  connecting  surgery  with  physic, 
acquired  high  reputation.  He  simplified 
the  instruments  in  use,  banished  the  prac- 
tice of  cauterizing  the  arteries  after  ampu- 
tation, and  employed  manual  operations  in 
the  cure  of  deafness.  In  1697  he  was  cho- 
sen professor  of  anatomy  in  the  university, 
and  under  his  direction  the  school  acquired 
great  celebrity  :  among  other  distinguished 
pupils  of  his,  Morgagni  nn:st  be  reckon- 
ed, whose  chief  work,  "  De  Sedihus  et 
Causis  Morborum,"  contains  many  dissec- 
tions by  Valsalva.  As  he  advanced  in  life 
he  became  corpulent  and  lethargic,  and  in 
1723  was  carried  off  by  an  apoplectic 
stroke.  His  museum  was  bequeathed  to 
the  Institute  of  Bologna,  and  his  surgical 
instruments  to  the  Hospital  for  Incurables. 
The  principal  of  his  works  is  a  treatise 
"  De  Aure  Humana  ;"  and  after  his  death., 
three  ot'  his  dissertations  on  Anatomical 
Subjects  were  printed  by  Morgagni. 

VALVE.  (Valva ;  from  valveo,  to  fold 
up.)  A  thin  and  transparent  membrane 
situated  within  certain  vessels,  as  arteries, 
veins,  and  absorbents,  whose  office  appears 
to  be  to  prevent  the  contents  of  the  vessel 
from  flowing  back. 

Valve  of  the  colon.  The  end  of  the 
illiac  portion  of  the  small  intestine  enters 
the  large  one  obliquely,  and  projects  some- 
what within  it,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  valve, 
called  from  its  discoverer,  the  valve  of 
Tulpius,  also  the  valve  of  the  caecum. 

Valves,  semilunar.     Sea  Semilunar  valves 

Valves,   tricuspid.     See    Tricuspid  valves. 

Valves,  triglochin.     See  Triscuspid  valves. 

VA'LVDLA.  (Dim.  of  valva.)  A  little 
valve. 

V'ai.vi'i  a  co'li.     See  Intestines. 

Vai.vula  Eosta'chii.  A  membranous 
,*c  mi  I  ii  n  ar  valve,  which  separates  the  right 


auricle  from  the  inferior  vena-cava,  first  de- 
scribed by  Eustachius. 

Va'lvula  tu'lpii.  See  Valve  of  the 
colon. 

VALVULE  CONNIVE'NTES.  The  se- 
milunar folds  formed  of  the  villous  coat  of 
the  intestinum  duodenum,  and  jejunum. 
Their  use  appears  to  be  to  increase  the  in- 
ternal surface  of  the.  intestines. 

VALVULE  MITRA'LES.  See  Mitral 
valves. 

VALVULE  SEMILUNA'RES.  See  se- 
milunar vales. 

VA'LVUL/E  TRIGLOCHl'iNES.  See 
Tricuspid  valves. 

Vanklloe  >    Sec  Epidemlrum  vanuiaw 

Vanilla.      }  r 

Vapora'rium.  (From  vapor,  vapour.)  A 
vapour-bath. 

Va'ri.     See  Ionthus. 

Va'kia.  (From  varius,  changeable.)  The 
small-pox  ;  also  small  red  pimples  in  the 
face. 

VARICE'LLA.  Dim.  of  porta,  the  small- 
pox ;  so  called  from  its  being  change- 
able.) Variola  lymphatica.  The  chicken- 
pox.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  Class,  Py- 
rexia, and  Order,  Exanthemuta,  of  Cullen  ; 
known  by  moderate  synocha;  pimples  bear- 
ing some  resemblance  to  the  small-pox, 
quickly  forming  pustules,  which  contain  a 
fluid  matter,  but  scarcely  purulent,  and  after 
three  or  four  days  from  their  first  appear- 
ance, desquamate. 

VAKICOCE'LE.  (From  varix,  a  dis- 
tended vein,  and  k*\*,  a  tumour.)  A  swell- 
ing of  the  veins  of  the  scrotum,  or  sper- 
matic cord  ;  hence  it  is  divided  into  the 
scrotal  varicocele,  which  is  known  by  the 
appearance  of  livid  and  tumid  veins  on 
the  scrotum;  and  varicocele  of  the  spermatic 
cord,  known  by  feeling  hard  vermiform 
vessels  in  the  course  of  the  spermatic  cord 
Varicocele  mostly  arises  from  excessive 
walking,  running,  jumping,  wearing  of  trus- 
ses, and  the  like,  producing  at  first  a  slight 
uneasiness  in  the  part,  which,  if  not 
remedied,  continues  advancing  towards  the 
loins. 

VARl'OLA.  (From  varius,  changing 
colour,  because  it  disfigures  the  skin.)  The 
small-pox.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  Class, 
Pyrexia,  and  Order,  Exanthemata,  of  Cul- 
len ;  distinguished  by  synocha;  eruption  of 
red  pimples  on  the  third  day,  which  on  the 
eighth  day  contain  pus,  and  afterward  dry- 
ing, fall  off  in  crusts. 

It  is  a  disease  of  a  very  contagious  nature, 
supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into  Eu- 
rope from  Arabia,  and  in  which  there  arises 
a  fever,  that  is  succeeded  by  a  number  of 
little  inflammations  in  the  skin,  which  pro- 
ceed to  suppuration,  the  matter  formed 
thereby  being  capable  of  producing  the  dis- 
order in  another  person.  It  makes  its  at- 
tack on  people  of  al!  nge«.  but   the  young 
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of  both  sexes  are  more  liable  to  it  than 
those  who  are  much  advanced  in  life  ;  and 
it  may  prevail  at  all  seasons  of  the  yoar, 
but  in  general  it  is  most  prevalent  in  the 
spring  and  summer. 

The  small-pox  is  distinguished  into  the 
distinct  and  confluent,  implying  that  in  the 
former,  the  eruptions  are  perfectly  separate 
from  each  other,  and  that  in  the  latter,  they 
run  much  into  one  another. 

Both  species  are  produced  either  by 
breathing  air  impregnated  with  (he  effluvia 
arising  from  the  bodies  of  those  who  labour 
under  the  disease,  or  by  the  introduction  of 
a  small  quantity  of  the  variolus  matter  into 
the  habit  by  inocculalion  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  difference  of  the  small-pox  is  not 
owing  to  any  difference  in  the  contagion, 
but  depends  on  the  state  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  applied,  or  on  certain  circum- 
stances concurring  with  the  application  of  it. 
A  variety  of  opinions  have  been  enter- 
tained respecting  the  effect  of  the  variolous 
infection  on  the  foetus  in  utero  ;  a  sufficient 
numberof  instances,however,  have  been  re- 
corded, to  ascertain  that  the  disease  maybe 
communicated  from  the  mother  to  the  child. 
In  some  cases,  the  body  of  the  child,  at  its 
birth  has  been  covered  with  pustules,  and 
the  nature  of  the  disease  has  been  most  sa- 
tisfactorily ascertained  by  inocculating  with 
matter  taken  from  the  pustules.  In  other 
cases  there  has  been  no  appearance  of  the 
disease  at  the  time  of  the  birth,  but  an  erup- 
tion and  other  symptoms  of  the  disease  have 
appeared  so  early  as  to  ascertain  that  the 
infection  must  have  been  received  previ- 
ously to  the  removal  of  the  child  from  the 
uterus. 

Four  different  states,  or  stages,  are  to  be 
observed  in  the  small-pox  :  first,  the  febrile; 
second,  the  eruptive  ;  third,  the  maturative; 
and  fourth,  that  of  the  declination  or  scab- 
bing. When  the  disease  has  arisen  natu- 
rally, and  is  of  the  distinct  kind,  the  erup- 
'  tion  is  commonly  preceded  by  a  redness  in 
the  eyes,  soreness  in  the  throat,  pains  in 
the  head,  back,  and  loins,  weariness,  and 
faintness,  alternate  fits  of  chilliness  and 
heat,  thirst,  nausea,  inclination  to  vomit, 
and  a  quick  pulse. 

In  some  instances  these  symptoms  pre- 
vail in  a  high  degree,  and  in  others  they  are 
very  moderate  and  trifling.  In  very  young 
children,  startings  and  convulsions  are  apt 
to  take  place  a  short  time  previous  to  the 
appearance  of  the  eruption,  always  giving 
great  alarm  to  those  not  conversant  with 
the  frequency  of  the  occurrence. 

About  the  third  or  fourth  day  from  the 
first  seizure,  the  eruption  shows  itself  in  lit- 
tle red  spots  on  the  face,  neck,  and  breast, 
and  these  continue  to  increase  in  number 
and  size  for  three  or  four  longer,  at  the  end 
of  which  lime,  they  are  to  be  observed  dis- 
i]  over  several  parts  of  the  body 


If  the  pustules  are  not  very  numerous, 
the  febrile  symptoms  will  generally  go  off 
on  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  or  they 
will  become  very  moderate.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  a  number  of  little  spots  of  an 
erysipelatous  nature  are  interspersed  a- 
mongst  the  pustules ;  but  these  generally 
go  in  again  as  soon  as  the  suppuration  com- 
mences, which  is  usually  about  the  fifth  or 
sixth  day,  at  which  period,  a  small  vesicle, 
containing  an  almost  colourless  fluid,  may 
be  observed  upon  the  top  of  each  pimple. 
Should  the  pustules  be  perfectly  distinct  and 
separate  from  each  other,  the  suppuration 
will  probably  be  completed  about  the  eighth 
or  ninth  day,  and  they  will  then  be  filled 
with  a  thick  yellow  matter;  but  should 
they  run  much  into  each  other,  it  will  not 
be  completed  till  some  days  later. 

When  the  pustules  are  very  thick  and 
numerous  on  the  face,  it  is  apt  about  this 
time  to  become  much  swelled,  and  the  eye- 
lids to  be  closed  up,  previous  to  which 
there  usually  arises  a  hoarseness,  and  diffi- 
culty of  swallowing,  accompanied  with  r 
considerable  discharge  of  viscid  saliva. 
About  the  eleventh  day,  the  swelling  of  the 
face  usually  subsides,  together  with  the 
affection  of  the  fauces,  and  is  succeeded  by 
the  same  in  the  hands  and  feet,  after  which 
the  pustules  break,  and  discharge  their  con- 
tents ;  and  then  becoming  dry,  they  fall  in 
crusts,  leaving  the  skin  which  they  covered 
of  a  brown-red  colour,  which  appearance 
continues  for  many  days.  In  those  cases 
where  the  pustules  are  large,  and  are  late 
in  becoming  dry,  and  falling  off,  they  are 
very  apt  to  leave  pits  behind  them  ;  but 
where  they  are  small,  suppurate  quickly, 
and  are  few  in  number,  they  neither  leave 
any  marks  behind  them,  nor  do  they  occa- 
sion much  affection  of  the  system. 

In  the  confluent  small-pox,  the  fever 
which  precedes  the  eruption  is  much  more 
violent  than  in  the  distinct,  being  attended 
usually  with  great  anxiety,  heat,  thirst,  nau- 
sea, vomiting,  and  a  frequent  and  contract- 
ed pulse,  and  often  with  coma  or  delirium. 
In  infants,  convulsive  fits  are  apt  to  occur, 
which  either  prove  fatal  before  any  erup- 
tion appears,  or  they  usher  in  a  malignant 
species  of  the  disease. 

The  eruption  usually  makes  its  appearance 
about  the  third  day,  being  frequently  prece- 
ded or  attended  with  a  rosy  efflorescence, 
similar  to  what  takes  place  in  the  measles; 
but  the  fever,  although  it  suffers  some  slight 
remission  on  the  coming  out  of  the  eruption, 
does  not  go  off  as  in  the  distinct  kind  ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  becomes  increased  after  the 
fifth  or  sixth  day,  and  continues  considera- 
ble throughout  the  remainder  of  the  disease. 
As  the  eruption  advances,  the  face  being 
thickly  beset  with  pustules,  becomes  very 
much  swelled,  the  eyelids  are  closed  up,  so 
as  to  deprive  the  patient  of  sight,  and   a 
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gentle  salivation  ensues,  which,  towards  the 
eleventh  day,  is  so  viscid  as  to  be  spit  up 
with  great  difficulty.  In  children,  a  diar- 
rhoea usually  attends  this  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease instead  of  a  salivation,  which  is  to  be 
met  with  only  in  adults.  The  vesicles  on 
the  top  of  the  pimples  are  to  be  perceived 
sooner  in  the  confluent  smallpox  than  in 
the  distinct ;  but  they  never  rise  to  an  emi- 
nence, being  usually  flatted  in  ;  neither  do 
they  arrive  to  proper  suppuration,  as  the 
fluid  contained  in  them,  instead  of  becom- 
ing yellow,  turns  to  a  brown  colour. 

About  the  tenth  or  eleventh  day.  the 
swelling  of  the  face  usually  subsides,  and 
then  the  hands  and  feet  begin  to  puff  up  and 
swell,  and  about  the  same  time  the  vesicles 
break,  and  pour  out  a  liquor  that  forms  into 
brown  or  black  crusts,  which,  upon  falling 
off,  leave  deep  pits  behind  them  that  con- 
tinue for  life  ;  and  where  the  pustules  have 
run  much  into  each  other,  they  then  disfi- 
gure and  scar  the  face  very  considerably. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  a  putrescency 
of  the  fluids  takes  place  at  an  early  period 
of  the  disease,  and  shows  itself  in  livid  spots 
interspersed  among  the  pustules,  and  by  a 
discharge  of  blood  by  urine,  stool,  and  from 
various  parts  of  the  body. 

In  the  confluent  smallpox,  the  fever 
which,  perhaps,  had  suffered  some  slight 
remission  from  I  he  time  the  eruption  made 
its  appearance  to  that  of  maturation,  is  often 
renewed  with  considerable  violence  at  this 
last-mentioned  period,  which  is  what  is  call- 
ed (he  secondary  fever,  and  this  is  the  most 
dangerous  stage  of  the  disease.  It  has  been 
observed,  even  amons:  the  vulgar,  that  the 
smallpox  is  apt  to  appear  immediately  be- 
fore or  after  the  prevalence  of  (he  measles. 
Another  curious  observation  has  been  made 
relating  to  the  symptoms  of  these  com- 
plaints, namely,  that  if,  while  a  patient  la- 
bours under  the  smallpox,  he  is  seized  with 
the  measles,  the  course  of  the  former  is  re- 
tarded till  the  eruption  of  the  measles  is 
finished.  The  measles  appear, forinstance, on 
the  second  day  of  the  eruption  of  smallpox, 
the  progress  of  this  ceases,  till  the  measles 
terminate  bydesquamation,  andthen  it  goes 
on  in  the  usual  way.  Several  cases  are  .how- 
ever, recorded  in  the  Medical  and  Physical 
Journal,  as  likewise  in  the  third  volume  of 
the  Medical  Commentaries, inwhich  a  con- 
currence of  the  smallpox  and  measles  took 
place  without  the  progress  of  the  former  be- 
ing retarded.  The  distinct  smallpox  is  not 
attended withdanger, except  when  itattacks 
pregnant  women,  or  approaches  nearly  in 
its  nature  to  that  of  the  confluent ;  but  this 
last  is  always  accompanied  with  consider- 
able risk,  the  degree  of  which  is  ever  in  pro- 
portion to  the  violence  and  permanence  of 
the  fever,  the  number  of  pustules  on  the 
tace,  and  the  disposition  to  putrescency 
which  prevails. 

When  there  is  a  great  tendency  this  way 
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the  disease,  usually  proves  fatal  between  the 
eighth  and  eleventh  day,  but, in  some  cases, 
death  is  protracted  till  the  fourteenth  or  six 
teenth.  The  confluentsmallpox,  although  it 
may  not  prove  immediately  mortal,  is  very 
apt  to  induce  various  morbid  affections. 

Both  kinds  of  smallpox  leave  behind 
them  a  predisposition  to  inflammatory  com 
plaints,  particularly  to  ophthalmia  and  vis- 
ceral inflammations,  but  more  especially  of 
the  thorax  ;  and  they  not  unfrequently 
excite  scrofula  into  action  which  might 
otherwise  have  laid  dormant  in  the  system. 

The  regular  swelling  of  the  hands  and 
feet  upon  that  of  the  face  subsiding,  and  its 
continuance  for  the  due  time,  may  be  re- 
garded in  a  favourable  light. 

The  dissections  which  have  been  madeof 
confluent  smallpox,  have  never  discovered 
any  pustules  internally  on  the  viscera.  From 
them  it  also  appears  that  variolous  pustules 
never  attack  the  cavities  of  the  body , except 
those  to  which  the  air  has  free  access,  as  the 
nose,  mouth,  trachea,  the  larger  branches 
of  the  bronchia,  and  the  outermost  part  of 
the  meatus  auditorius.  In  cases  of  prolap- 
sus ani,  they  likewise  frequently  attack  that 
part  of  the  gut  which  is  exposed  to  the  air. 
They  have  usually  shown  the  same  morbid 
appearances  inwardly,  as  are  met  with  in 
putrid  fever,  where  the  disease  has  been  of 
the  malignant  kind.  Where  the  febrile 
symptoms  have  run  high,  and  the  head  has 
been  much  affected  withcomaor  delirium, 
the  vesselsof  the  brain  appear,  on  removing 
the  cranium  and  dura-mater,  more  turgid, 
and  filledwith  a  darker  coloured  blood  than 
usual,  and  a  greater  quantity  of  serous  fluid 
is  found,  particularly  towards  the  base  of 
the  brain.  Under  similar  circumstances, 
the  lungs  have  often  a  darker  appearance, 
and  their  moisture  is  more  copious  than 
usual.  When  no  inflammatory  affection  has 
supervened,  they  are  most  usually  sound. 

The  treatment  of  smallpox  will  differ 
materially  according  to  the  species  of  the 
disease.  In  the  distinct,  ushered  in  by  syno 
chal  pyrexia,  it  may  be  occasionally  proper 
in  persons  of  a  middle  age,  good  constitu- 
tion, and  plethoric  habit,  to  begin  by  taking 
away  a  moderate  quantity  of  blood  ;  the 
exhibition  of  an  emetic  will  be  generally  ad- 
visable, provided  there  be  no  material  ten- 
derness of  the  stomach  ;  the  bowels  must 
then  be  cleared,  antimonial  and  other  dia- 
phoretics employed,  and  the  antiphlogistic 
regimen  strictly  enforced.  It  is  particular- 
ly useful  in  this  disease,  during  the  eruptive 
fever,to  expose  the  patient  freely  to  cold  air, 
as  taught  by  the  celebrated  Sydenham ;  and 
even  the  cold  affusion  may  be  proper,  where 
there  is  much  heat  and  redness  of  the  skin, 
unless  the  lungs  be  weak.  After  the  erup- 
tion hascomeout,  the  symptoms  are  usually 
so  much  mitigated,  that  little  medical  inter- 
ference is  necessary.  But  the  confluent 
smallpox  requires  more  management ;  after 
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evacuating  the  prima;  via?,  and  employing 
other  means  to  moderate  the  fever  in  the 
beginning,  the  several  remedies  adapted  to 
support  the  strength  and  counteract  the 
septic  tendency,  must  be  resorted  to,  as  the 
disease  advances,  such  as  have  been  enu- 
merated under  typhus.  The  chief  points  of 
difference  are,  that  bark  maybe  more  freely 
given  to  promote  the  process  of  suppura- 
tion, and  opium  to  relieve  the  irritation  in 
the  skin  ;  when  the  eruption  has  come  out, 
it  will  be  generally  proper  to  direct  a  full 
dose  of  this  remedy  every  night  to  procure 
rest,  using  proper  precautions  to  obviate  its 
confining  the  bowels,  or  determining  to  the 
head.  Where  alarming  convulsions  occur 
also,  opium  is  the  medicine  chiefly  to  be 
relied  upon,  taking  care  subsequently  to  re- 
move any  source  of  irritation  from  the  pri- 
ma? via?.  Sometimes  the  tepid  bath  may  be 
useful  under  these  circumstances,  and  fa- 
vour the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  where 
the  skin  is  pale  and  cold,  the  pulse  weak, 
&.c.  Where  at  a  more  advanced  period  the 
pustules  flatten,  and  alarming  symptoms  fol- 
low, the  most  powerful  cordial  and  anti- 
spasmodic remedies  must  be  tried,  as  the 
confectio  opii,  aether,  wine,  &.c.  For  the 
relief  of  the  brain,  or  other  important  part, 
particularly  affected,  local  means  may  be 
used,  as  in  typhus.  To  prevent  the  eyes 
being  injured,  a  cooling  lotion  may  be  ap- 
plied, and  blisters  behind  the  ears,  or  even 
leeches  to  the  temples. 

VARf'OL  VACCINA.  The  cow- 
pox.  Any  pustulous  disease  affecting  the 
cow,  may  be  called  the  cowpox  ;  whether 
it  arises  from  an  over-distension  of  the 
udder,  in  consequence  of  a  neglect  in  milk- 
ing the  cow,  or  from  the  sting  of  an  insect, 
or  any  other  cause.  Bui  thespecies  which 
claims  our  particular  attention,  is  that 
which  was  recommended  to  the  world  by 
Dr.  Jenner,  in  the  year  1798,  as  a  substitute 
for  the  smallpox.  This,  which  originates 
from  the  grease  in  the  horse's  heel,  is 
called  the  genuine  cowpox  ;  all  other  kinds 
are  spurious. 

That  the  vaccine  fluid,  fraught  with  such 
unspeakable  benefits  to  mankind,  derives  its 
origin  from  this  humble  source,  however  it 
may  mortify  human  pride,  or  medical  va- 
nity, is  confirmed  by  the  observations  and 
experiments  of  competent  judges.  For 
proofs  of  this  assertion,  the  reader  may  con- 
sult the  works  of  Dr.  Jenner  ;  the  Medical 
and  Physical  Journal ;  and  a  treatise  on  the 
subject  by  Dr.  Loy,  of  which  an  analysis  is 
given  in  the  Annals  of  Medicine  for  the 
year  1801  ;  and  Mr.  Fung's  work  on  this 
disease,  which  contains  the  whole  mass  of 
evidence  that  has  appeared  concerning  it. 

The  genuine  cowpox  appears  on  the 
teats  of  the  cow,  in  the  form  of  vesicles,  of 
a  blue  colour  approaching  to  livid.  These 
vesicles  are  elevated  at  the  margin,  and  de- 
pressed at  the  centre.  Theyare  surrounded 
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with  inflammation.  The  fluid  they  contain 
is  limpid.  The  animals  are  indisposed  ;  and 
the  secretion  of  milk  is  lessened.  Solutions 
of  the  sulphates  of  zinc  and  copper  are  a 
speedy  remedy  for  these  pustules  :  other- 
wise they  degenerate  into  ulcers,  which 
are  extremely  troublesome.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  recollected,  that  much  of  the 
obstinacy  attending  these  cases  is  owing  to 
the  friction  o(  the  pustules,  in  consequence 
of  milking.  It  is  probable,  that  a  solution 
of  the  stiperacetale  of  lead  would  be  pre- 
ferable to  irritating  applications. 

Similar  effects  are  produced  in  the  hands 
of  the  milkers,  attended  with  febrile  symp- 
toms, and  sometimes  with  tumours  in  the 
axilla.  Other  parts,  where  the  cuticle  is 
abraded,  or  which  are  naturally  destitute 
of  that  defence,  are  also  liable  to  the  same 
affection,  provided  activematter  is  applied. 
It  even  appears  that,  in  some  instances, 
pustules  have  been  produced  by  the  appli- 
cation of  vaccine  virus  to  the  sound  cuticle. 
One  case  of  this  kind  may  be  found  in  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Fowler,  of  Salisbury,  to 
Dr.  Pearson,  published  in  the  first  work  of 
Dr.  Pearson  on  this  subject. 

The  spurious  cowpox  is  white ;  and  an- 
other criterion  is,  that  both  in  the  brute 
animal  and  in  the  human  subject,  when 
infected  with  the  casual  cowpox,  the  sores 
occasioned  by  the  genuine  speciesare  more 
difficult  to  heal,  than  those  which  are  oc- 
casioned by  the  spurious  kind.  It  is  of  tbe 
utmost  importance  to  distinguish  the  genu- 
ine from  the  spurious  sort,  which  is  also,  in 
some  degree,  infectious  ;  since  a  want  of 
such  discrimination  would  cause  an  idea 
of  security  against  the  smallpox,  which 
might  prove  delusive. 

Dr.  Jenner  has  elucidated  one  point  of 
the  first  importance,  relative  to  the  genuine 
cowpox  itself.  It  had  frequently  been  ob- 
served, that  when  this  disorder  prevailed  in 
a  farm,  someof  the  persons  who  contracted 
it  by  milking  were  rendered  insusceptible 
of  the  smallpox,  while  others  continued 
liable  to  that  infection.  This  is  owing  to 
the  different  periods  at  which  the  disease 
was  excited  in  the  human  subject;  one 
person,  who  caught  the  disease  while  the 
virus  was  in  an  active  state,  is  rendered 
secure  from  variolous  contagion  ;  while 
another  who  received  the  infection  of  the 
cowpox  when  it  had  undergone  a  decom- 
position, is  still  suscep  ible  of  the  smallpox. 
This  uncertainty  of  the  prevention,  the 
value  of  which  is  beyond  all  calculation,  is 
probably  the  reason  why  it  was  not  before 
introduced  into  practice. 

From  the  violent  opposition  which  vac- 
cine inoculation  has  met  with,  in  conse- 
quence of  certain  apparent  failures  in  the 
casual  way,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
public  would  ever  have  adopted  the  prac- 
tice, had  not  this  fallacy  been  detected  by 
Or.  Jenner.     To  him  also  we  are  indebted 
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tor  another  discovery  of  the  first  impor- 
tance, namely,  that  the  pustule  excited  in 
the  human  subject  by  vaccine  matter,  yields 
a  fluid  of  a  similar  nature  with  that  which 
was  inserted.  This  experiment,  so  essential 
to  the  general  propagation  of  the  practice, 
and  so  happy  in  its  result,  was  never  before 
attempted.  It  was  reserved  to  crown  the 
labours  of  Dr.  .Tenner. 

A  considerable  number  of  instances  are 
on  record,  to  prove  that  farriers  and  others 
who  receive  infection  from  the  heel  of  a 
horse,  are  either  partly  or  totally  deprived 
of  the  susceptibility  of  the  smallpox.  When 
Dr.  Jenner  first  published  an  account  of  his 
discoveries,  this  point  was  enveloped  in 
some  degree  of  obscurity.  He  then  con- 
ceived, that  the  matter  of  grease  was  an 
imperfect  preservative  against  the  smallpox. 
This  opinion  was  founded  on  the  following 
circumstance  :  It  had  been  remarked,  that 
farriers  either  wholly  escaped  the  smallpox, 
or  had  that  distemper  in  a  milder  manner 
than  other  people.  This,  however,  is  easily 
reconcileable  to  reason,  if  we  only  suppose, 
that  in  some  cases,  the  infection  is  commu- 
nicated when  the  virus  possesses  all  its  pro- 
phylactic virtue  ;  and  in  others  when  its 
specific  quality  is  in  some  measure  lost. 

This  variation  in  the  cff<:cts*produeed  by 
the  virus  of  the  horse,  inclined  Dr.  Jenner 
to  believe  that  it  was  modified,  and  under- 
went some  peculiar  alteration  in  the  teats 
of  the  cow.  He  now  concludes,  that  it  is 
perfect  when  it  excites  the  genuine  disease 
in  the  cow  ;  yet  a  considerable  advantage  is 
derived  from  its  being  transferred  to  the 
latter  animal,  the  nipples  of  which  furnish  a 
more  obvious  and  a  more  abundant  source 
of  this  inestimable  fluid,  than  its  original 
element,  the  horse. 

This  theory,  that  the  preservative  against 
variolous  coutagion  is  perfect  when  it  issues 
from  the  fountain-head,  and  comes  immedi- 
ately from  the  hands  of  nature,  is  consonant 
with  reason  and  consistent  with  analogy. 
Thus  one  obstacle  more  to  the  universal 
adoption  of  the  practice  is  removed. 

Another  point  respecting  vaccine  inocu- 
lation, which  has  been  much  coutroverted, 
is  the  permanency  of  its  effect.  Instances 
have  been  known  where  persons  have  es- 
caped the  smallpox  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  yet  have  ultimately  proved  not  insus- 
ceptible of  its  infection.  When  such  per- 
sons bad  previously  undergone  the  vaccine 
disease,  their  apparent  security  was  errone- 
ously ascribed  to  that  cause  ;  but  we  have 
not  even  a  shadow  of  proof,  that  the  cow- 
pox  possesses  in  the  least  degree  the  pro- 
perly of  a  temporary  prophylactic,  since  it 
appears  not  even  to  retard  the  eruption  of 
the  smallpox,  where  previous  infection  has 
been  received. 

By  this  remark,  it  is  not  meant  to  be  as- 
serted, that  it  never  supersedes  or  modifies 
the  smallpox,  for  we  have  great  reason  to 


believe  tuat  such  beneficial  effects  often 
flow  from  vaccination  ;  but  where  an  erup- 
tion of  the  smallpox  actually  takes  place 
after  vaccine  inoculation,  the  two  diseases 
frequently  coexist,  without  retarding  each 
other  in  the  smallest  degree.  It  is,  therefore, 
contrary  to  all  reason  and  analogy,  to  con- 
sider the  cowpox  as  a  mere  temporary  pre- 
servative ;  it  is  nothing  less  than  a  perfect 
and  permanent  security  against  that  terrible 
disease. 

A  number  of  cases  are  recorded  by  Dr. 
Jenner,  and  other  authors,  who  have  writ- 
ten on  this  subject,  in  which  persons  who 
have  received  the  cowpox  by  casual  infec 
tion,  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  and  fifty  years 
before,  still  continued  insusceptible  of  va- 
riolous contagion,  in  whatever  form  it  was 
applied. 

As  the  cowpox  destroys  the  susceptibility 
of  the  smallpox,  so  the  smallpox  destroys 
that  of  the  cowpox.  To  this  general  rule, 
however,  a  few  exceptions  are  said  to  have 
occurred.  Certain  it  is,  that  a  pustule  has 
now  and  then  been  excited  by  the  insertion 
of  vaccine  virus,  in  those  who  have  had  the 
smallpox,  and  that  this  pustule  has  been 
known  to  yield  the  genuine  virus  ;  but  it  is 
not  equally  certain  that  the  pustule  has  been 
perfect  in  all  respects.  Possibly  it  may  have 
been  defective  in  point  of  size  or  duration; 
in  respect  to  its  areola,  or  the  limpidity  of 
its  contents.  That  such  a  pustule  has,  in 
some  instances,  yielded  effectual  virus,  is 
admitted  ;  but  this  is  no  more  than  what  has 
often  happened  in  cases  where  persons  wh» 
have  had  the  smallpox  are  a  second  time 
submitted  to  that  infection  in  the  same  form. 
The  artificial  cowpox  in  the  human  sub- 
ject is  much  milder  than  the  casual  disease ; 
and  incomparably  milder  than  the  small- 
pox, even  under  the  form  of  inoculation.  It 
neither  requires  medicine  nor  regimen  ;  it 
may  be  practised  at  any  season  of  the  year  ; 
and,  not  being  infectious  by  effluvia,  one 
person  may  be  inoculated  without  endan- 
gering the  life  of  another. 

This  affection  produces  no  pustulous 
eruptions.  When  such  attend  vaccine  ino- 
culation, they  are  owing  to  some  adventi- 
tious cause,  such  as  the  smallpox,  which  it 
is  well  known  may  coexist  with  the  cow- 
pox.  The  vaccine  vesicle  is  confined  to  the 
parts  where  matter  is  inserted  ;  it  is,  there- 
fore, entirely  a  local  and  an  inoculated 
disease.  Nevertheless,  it  is  certain,  that 
eruptions  of  other  kinds,  in  some  instances, 
attend  vaccine  inoculation  ;  such  as  a  nettle- 
rash,  or  an  eruption  resembling  a  tooth-rash, 
but  rather  larger  than  what  is  commonly 
called  by  that  name. 

Among  other  singularities  attending  the 
cowpox,  the  mildness  of  the  disease,  under 
the  form  of  inoculation,  has  been  urged  as 
an  argument  against  the  practice,  the  cause 
appearing,  to  ordinary  comprehensions,  in- 
adequate to  the  effect     This,  it  must  be 
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allowed,  is  the  best  apology  that  can  be  of- 
fered for  scepticism  on  that  point ;  but  it 
will  weigh  but  little  when  put  into  the  scale 
against  actual  observation,  and  incontro- 
vertible fact.  The  efficacy  of  the  cowpox 
as  a  safeguard  against  the  smallpox,  rests, 
perhaps,  on  more  extensive  evidence,  and 
a  more  solid  foundation,  than  any  other 
axiom  in  the  whole  circle  of  medical  sci- 
ence can  boast. 

That  the  cowpox  is  not  infectious  by  ef- 
fluvia, is  naturally  concluded  from  its  never 
being  communicated  from  one  person  to 
another  in  the  dairies  ;  where  the  disease  is 
casual,  and  appears  under  its  worst  form. 
The  same  inference  maybe  drawn  from  iis 
never  spreading  in  a  family,  when  only  one 
person  is  inoculated  at  a  time.  To  confirm 
this  proposition  more  fully,  the  vaccine  pus- 
tules have  been  ruptured,  and  persons  who 
Jiave  never  had  the  disorder  have  been  suf- 
fered to  inhale  the  effluvia  several  times  a 
day,  but  to  no  purpose.  '1  his  is  no  more 
than  might  be  expected,  in  an  affection 
where  the  pustulous  appearance  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  body  is  nearly  local. 

As  to  the  constitutional  indisposition,  it  ia 
seldom  considerable,  unless  there  is  a  com- 
plication of  this  with  some  other  distemper  ; 
and  whenever  any  unfavourable  symptoms 
appear,  they  may  in  general  be  traced  to 
some  other  cause.  We  have  indeed  great 
reason  to  believe,  that  no  ill  consequence 
ever  arises  from  the  cowpox  itself,  unless 
from  ignorance  or  neglect. 

But  notwithstanding  the  symptoms  are 
so  mild,  they  frequently  occur  at  a  very 
early  period.  A  drowsiness,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  common  attendants  of  the  dis- 
ease, is  often  remarked  by  the  parents  them- 
selves, within  forty-eight  hours  afier  the 
matter  is  inserted.  In  a  majority  of  cases, 
a  slight  increase  of  heat  is  perceptible,  toge- 
ther with  an  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  and 
other  signs  of  pyrexia  ;  but  not  in  such  a 
degree  as  to  alarm  the  most  timorous  mo- 
ther. Sometimes  the  patient  is  restless  at 
nights  ;  and  now  and  then  a  case  is  met 
with,  in  which  vomiting  occurs,  but  in 
many  cases,  no  constitutional  indisposition 
whatever  can  be  perceived.  Even  then, 
the  cowpox  has  never  failed  to  prove  an 
effectual  preservative  against  the  small- 
pox, provided  the  pustule  has  been  per- 
fect. 

This  being  the  grand  criterion  of  the  se- 
curity of  the  patient,  too  minute  an  atten- 
tion cannot  be  paid  to  its  rise,  progress,  and 
decline.  The  best  mode  of  inoculating  is 
by  making  a  very  small  oblique  puncture 
in  the  arm,  near  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid 
muscle,  with  the  point  of  a  lancet  charged 
with  fluid  matter.  In  order  to  render 
infection  more  certain,  the  instrument  may 
be  charged  again,  and  wiped  upon  the 
puncture. 

In  places  where  the  patient  irs  likely  to 


be  exposed  to  variolous  contagion,  it  i« 
advisable  to  inoculate  in  more  places  than 
one,  but  unless  there  is  imminent  danger 
of  catching  the  smallpox,  it  is  better  not 
to  make  more  than  one  puncture  in  each 
arm,  lest  too  much  inflammation  should 
ensue. 

The  vaccine  fluid  may  be  taken  for  iu- 
oculation  as  soon  as  a  vesicle  appears ;  but 
if  the  vesicle  is  punctured  at  a  very  early 
period,  it  is  more  apt  to  be  injured.  When 
virus  is  wanting  for  inoculating  a  consider- 
able number,  it  is  better  to  let  the  pustule 
remain  untouched,  till  about  the  eighth  day, 
by  which  time  it  lias  in  general  acquired  a 
reasonable  magnitude.  After  thai  day,  it 
the  pustule  has  made  the  usual  progress, 
the  matter  begins  to  lose  its  virtue  ;  but 
it  may,  in  general,  be  used  with  safety, 
though  with  less  certainty  of  producing 
infection,  till  the  areola  begins  to  be 
extensive. 

The  first  sign  of  infection  commonly 
appears  on  the  third  day.  A  small  red 
spot,  rather  elevated,  may  be  perceived  at 
the  place  where  the  puncture  was  made. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  mark  of  infec- 
tion having  succeeded  is  not  visible  till  a 
much  later  period.  It  may  be  retarded, 
or  even  entirely  prevented,  by  any  other 
disorder,  such  as  dentition,  or  any  com- 
plaint attended  with  fever,  or  by  extreme 
cold.  Another  frequent  cause  of  a  slow 
progress  in  the  pustule,  or  a  total  failure 
of  success,  is  debility.  Sometimes  it  is 
impossible  to  discover  any  sign  of  infec- 
tion for  above  a  fortnight..  In  this  res- 
pect the  cowpox  is  subject  to  the  samt-. 
laws,  and  liable  to  the  same  variation,  as  the 
smallpox. 

When  a  considerable  inflammation  ap- 
pears within  two  or  three  days  after  inocu- 
lation, there  is  reason  to  suspect  that 
infection  has  not  taken  place  ;  and  if  sup- 
puration ensues,  that  suspicion  ought,  in 
general,  to  stand  confirmed.  Now  and 
then,  however,  it  happens,  that  after  the 
spurious  pustule,  or  more  properly  speak- 
ing, the  phlegmon,  has  run  its  course,  which 
is  within  a  few  days,  a  vesicle  begins  to 
appear,  bearing  every  characteristic  of  the 
genuine  vaccine  disease,  and  yielding  a 
limpid  and  efficient  virus  for  future  in- 
oculations. In  this  case  the  patient  i3  as 
perfectly  secured  from  all  danger  of  the 
smallpox,  as  if  no  festering  of  the  puncture 
had  preceded.  The  occurrence  of  such  a 
case,  i hough  rare,  is  worthy  to  be  recorded; 
because  some  practitioners  have  concluded 
a  spurious  pustule  to  be  a  certain  proof  of 
failure. 

The  areola  commonly  begins  to  be  ex- 
tensive on  the  ninth  day,  and  to  decline 
about  the  eleventh  or  twelfth.  At  this 
period  also  the  pustule  begins  to  dry  ;  the 
first  sign  of  which  is  a  brown  spot  in  the 
centre.    In   proportion  as  this  iocrea»e? 
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tne  surrounding  efflorescence  decreases,  till 
at  length  nothing  remains  but  a  circular 
scab  of  a  dark  brown  mahogany  colour, 
approaching  to  black.  Sometimes  it  re- 
sembles the  section  of  a  tamarind  stone  ; 
and  it  often  retains  (be  depression  in  the 
centre,  which  characterizes  this  disease  be- 
fore exsiccation  takes  place. 

Instances  have  been  known,  where  the 
vaccine  pustule,  though  regular,  and  per- 
fect in  all  other  respecis.  has  been  totally 
destitute  of  areola  .  at  least,  where  neither 
the  medical  practitioner,  on  visiting  the  pa- 
tient, nor  the  attendants  have  remarked  any 
appearance  of  that  symptom.  In  these  cases, 
the  patient  has  proved  as  insusceptible  of 
variolus  infection,  as  if  the  surrounding  ef- 
florescence had  covered  the  whole  arm.  It 
must,  however,  be  confessed  that  we  have 
no  proof  of  the  non-existence  of  an  areola 
in  these  cases.  It  might  have  been  trivial  ; 
it  might  have  been  transient  ;  yet  it  might 
have  been  effectual.  There  is,  however, 
greaterreason  to  believe,  thai  the  surround- 
ing efflorescence,  though  usually  a  con- 
comitant circumstance,  is  not  an  essential 
requisite  to  the  vaccine  disease. 

If  by  any  accident  ihe  vesicle  is  ruptured, 
suppuration  often  ensues.  In  this  case 
more  attention  than  ordinary  ought  to  be 
paid  to  ihe  progress  and  to  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  local  affection  ;  both  on  ac- 
count of  the  uncertainly  of  success  in  the 
pustule,  as  a  prophylactic  ;  and  the  great- 
er probability  of  tedious  ulceration. 

If  there  is  room  for  the  leas1  doubt  of  the 
sufficiency  of  the  first  inoculation,  a  second 
ought  to  be  performed  without  delay  This, 
if  unnecessary,  is  seldom  attended  with  in- 
convenience, and  never  with  danger.  Ei- 
ther no  effect  is  produced,  or  a  slight  fester- 
ing, which  terminates  in  a  few  days.  An 
exception  occurs,  but  rarely,  where  a  spu- 
rious, or  perhaps,  even  a  genuine  pustule, 
takes  place,  in  those  persons  who  are  known 
to  have  had  the  cowpox  or  the  smallpox 
already  ;  but  this  cannot  be  the  least  cause 
of  alarm  to  any  one  who  knows  the  be- 
nign character  of  the  distemper. 

Various  topical  applications,  both  slimu- 
lous  and  sedative,  have  been  recommend- 
ed, in  order  to  allay  the  violence  of  inflam- 
mation. If  the  operation  for  the  insertion 
of  matter  is  not  unnecessarily  severe,  nor 
the  pustule  irritated  by  friction,  or  pres- 
sure, or  other  violence,  no  such  applications 
are  necessary.  Nevertheless,  if  either  the 
anxiety  of  the  professional  man,  or  the  im 
portunity  of  a  tender  parent,  should  demand 
a  deviation  from  this  general  rule,  any  of 
the  following  remedies  may  be  had  recourse 
to.  The  pusiule  may  be  touched  with  very 
diluted  sulphuric  acid;  which  should  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  on  the  part  half  a  minute, 
and  then  be  washed  off  with  a  sponge 
dipped  in  cold  water.    This  has  been  igno- 


rantly,  or  artfully,  called  an  esharotic; 
but  any  one  who  tries  the  application  will 
soon  discover  that  its  operation  is  mild  and 
harmless. 

To  avoid  cavil  and  misrepresentation,  it 
is  better  to  apply  a  saturine  lotion;  compres- 
ses, dipped  in  such  a  lotion,  may  be  appli- 
ed at  anytime  when  inflammation  runs  high, 
and  renewed  as  occasion  requires. 

If  the  pustule  should  chance  to  be  bro- 
ken, a  drop  of  the  liq.  plumbi  subacet.  undi- 
luted, may  be  applied  as  an  exsiccant;  but 
if  ulceration  threatens  to  become  obstinate, 
or  extensive,  a  mild  cataplasm  is  the  best 
resource.  In  case  the  ulceration  is  only 
superficial  and  not  attended  with  immo- 
derate inflammation,  a  bit  of  any  adhesive 
plaster,  spread  on  linen,  will  prove  the 
most  convenient  dressing,  and  seldom  fail 
of  success  It  will,  in  general,  be  unneces- 
sary to  renew  it  oftener  than  every  other 
day. 

These  minute  observations  no  one  will 
despise,  unless  there  be  any  person  so  igno- 
rant as  not  to  know  that  the  care  of  the  arm 
is  almost  the  whole  duty  of  the  medical 
practitioner  in  vaccine  inoculation  ;and  that 
nothing  disgusts  the  public  so  much  against 
the  practice,  as  a  sore  arm,  and  the  ill  con- 
sequences which,  from  a  neglect  of  that 
symptom,  too  often  ensue. 

When  fluid  virus  cannot  be  procured,  it 
is  necessary  to  be  cautious  how  it  is  pre- 
served in  a  dry  state.  The  most  improper 
mode  is  that  of  keeping  it  on  a  lancet ;  for 
the  metal  quickly  rusts,  and  the  vaccine 
matter  becomes  decomposed.  This  method, 
however,  is  as  likely  to  succeed  as  any, 
when  the  matter  is  not  to  be  kept  above 
two  or  three  days.  If  the  virus  be  taken 
on  glass,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  dilute 
it  much;  otherwise  it  will  in  all  probability 
fail. 

Cotton  thread  is  a  very  commodious  ve- 
hicle. If  it  is  intended  to  be  sent  to  any 
considerable  distance,  it  ought  to  be  repeat- 
edly dipped  in  the  virus.  No  particular 
caution  is  necessary  with  regard  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  air ;  nevertheless,  as  it  can  be 
done  with  so  little  trouble,  and  is  more 
satisfactory  to  those  who  receive  the  mat- 
ter, it  is  better  to  comply  with  the  prac- 
tice. On  this  account  it  may  be  enclosed 
in  a  glass  tube,  or  in  a  tobaccopipe  sealed 
at  each  end,  or  between  two  square  bits  of 
glass,  which  may,  if  necessary,  be  also 
charged  with  the  matter,  and  wrapped  in 
gold  boater's  skin. 

Nothing  is  more  destructive  to  the  effi- 
cacy of  cowpox  matter  than  heat:  on  this 
account  it  must  not  be  dried  by  the  fire, 
nor  kept  in  a  warm  place.  The  advan- 
tage of  inserting  it  in  a  fluid  state  is  so 
great,  that  it  is  to  be  wished  every  prac- 
titioner would  endeavour  to  keep  a  con- 
stant supply  for  bis  own  use,  by  iuocu- 
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lating  his  patients  in  succession,  at  such 
periods  as  are  most  likely  to  answer  that 
purpose. 

The  rapidity  with  which  this  practice  now 
spreads  in  various  parts  of  the  globe,  justi- 
fies our  cherishing  a  hope,  thai  it  will  ere 
long  extinguish  that  most  dreadful  pesti- 
lence, and  perpetual  bane  of  human  feli- 
city, the  smallpox. 

Va'rius.  (From  varus,  unequal,  so  Sail- 
ed from  the  irregularity  of  its  shape.)  The 
cuboid  bone  is  called  os  varinm,  from  its  ir- 
regular shape. 

VA'RIX.  (From  varus,  i.  e.  oblortus.) 
A  dilatation  of  a  vein.  A  genus  oi  disease 
in  the  Class,  Locales,  and  Order,  Tumores, 
of  Cullen  ;  known  by  a  soft  tumour  on  a 
vein  which  does  not  pulsate.  Varicose 
veins  mostly  become  serpentine,  and  often 
form  a  plexus  of  knots,  especially  in  the 
groins  and  scrotum. 

VAROLI,  Costanzo,  was  born  at  Bolog- 
na in  1542,  and  became  a  professor  of  phy- 
sic and  surgery  in  his  native  city.  At  thirty 
he  was  invited  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII  to 
settle  at  Rome  as  his  first  physician,  and 
professor  in  the  College  of  Sapienza.  He 
was  advancing  in  reputation  by  his  anato- 
mical discoveries,  as  well  as  in  his  practice, 
when  a  premature  death  cut  him  off  in 
1573.  He  was  particuiarly  distinguished 
in  the  Anatomy  of  the  Brain,  which  he  de- 
scribed in  his  work  '  De  Nervis  Opticis, 
&c.;"  and  among  the  parts  discovered,  or 
more  accurately  demonstrated  by  him,  was 
that  formed  by  the  union  of  the  crura  cere- 
bri, and  cerebelli,  which  has  been  since 
called  the  Pons  Varoli,  and  w  hich  gives  ori- 
gin to  several  nerves.  After  his  death  was 
published  "  De  Resolutione  Corporis  Hu- 
mani,"  an  anatomical  compendium,  chiefly 
according  to  the  ancients,  but  with  several 
new  observations. 

VAS  DEFERENS.  (Vas,  a  vessel,  and 
deferens,  from  defero,  to  convey.)  A  duct 
which  arises  from  the  epididymis,  and  pass- 
es through  the  inguinal  ring  in  the  sperma 
tic  cord  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  and 
terminates  in  the  vesicula  seminalis.  Its  use 
is  to  convey  the  semen  secreted  in  the  tes- 
ticle, and  brought  to  it  by  the  epididymis 
into  the  vesicula  seminalis. 

VA'SA  BRE'VIA.  The  arteries  which 
come  from  the  spleen,  and  run  along  the 
large  arch  of  the  stomach  to  the  dia- 
phragm. 

VA'SA  DEFERE'NTIA.  See  Vas  defe- 
rens. 

VA'SA  VORTICO'SA.  The  contorted 
vessels  of  the  choroid  membrane  of  the  eye. 

VA'STUS  EXTE'RNUS.  (Vastus, 
so  called  from  its  size.)  A  large,  thick, 
and  fleshy  muscle  situated  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  thigh :  it  arises  by  a  broad  thick 
tendon,  from  the  lower  and  anterior  part 
if  the  great  trochanter,  and  upper  part 


ot  the  iineaaspera;  it  likewise  adheres  by 
fleshy  fibres,  to  the  whole  outer  edge  of 
that  rough  line.  Its  fibres  descend  oblique- 
ly forwards,  and  after  it  has  run  four  or  five 
inches  downward,  we  find  it  adhering  to 
the  anterior  surface  and  outer  side  of  the 
crursus,  with  which  it  continues  tobr  con- 
nected to  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh,  where 
we  see  it  terminating  in  a  broad  tendon, 
which  is  inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
patella  laterally,  and  it  sends  off  an  apo- 
neurosis that  adheres  to  the  hea<l  of  the 
tibia,  and  is  continued  down  the  leg. 

VA'STUS  INTE'RjNUS  This  muscle, 
which  is  less  considerable  than  the  vastus 
externus,  is  situated  at  the  inner  side  of  the 
thigh,  being  separated  from  the  preceding 
by  the  rectus. 

It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  be- 
tween the  fore-part  of  the  os  femoris,  and 
the  root  of  the  lesser  trochanter,  below 
the  insertion  of  the  psoas  magnus,  and 
the  iliacus  interims  ;  and  from  all  the  inner 
side  of  the  linea  aspera.  Like  the  vastus 
externus  it  is  connected  with  the  crurasus, 
but  it  continues  longer  fleshy  than  that 
muscle.  A  little  above  the  knee  we  see 
its  outer  edge  uniting  with  the  inner  edge 
of  the  rectus,  after  which  it  is  inserted  ten- 
dinous into  the  upper  part  and  inner 
side  of  the  patella,  sending  off  an  aponeu- 
rosis which  adheres  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
tibia. 

VEIN.  (Vena,  from  venio,  to  come, 
because  the  blood  comes  through  it.)  Veins 
are  long  membranous  canals,  which  conti- 
nually become  wider,  do  not  pulsate,  and 
return  the  blood  from  the  arteries  to  the 
heart.  All  veins  originate  from  the  extre- 
mities of  arteries  only,  by  anastomosis, and 
terminate  in  the  auricles  of  the  heart;  e.  g. 
the  vena?  cava?  in  the  right,  and  the  pul- 
monary veins  in  the  left  auricle.  They 
are  composed  like  arteries,  of  three  tunics 
or  coats,  which  are  much  more  slender 
than  in  the  arteries,  and  are  supplied  inter- 
nally with  semilunar  membranes,  or  folds 
called  valves.  Their  use  is  to  return  the 
blood  to  the  heart. 

The  blood  is  returned  from  every  part  of 
the  body  except  the  lungs,  into  the  right 
auricle,  from  three  sources: 

1.  The  vena  cava  superior,  which  brings 
it  from  the  head,  neck,  thorax,  and  superi- 
or extremities. 

2.  The  vena  cava  inferior,  from  the  abdo- 
men and  inferior  extremities. 

3.  The  coronary  vein  receives  it  from  the 
coronary  arteries  of  the  heart. 

1.  The  vena  cava  superior.  This  vein 
terminates  in  the  superior  part  of  the  right 
auricle,  into  which  it  evacuates  the  blood, 
from  the  right  and  left  subclavian  rein, 
and  the  vena  azygos.  The  right  and  left 
subclavian  veins  receive  the  blood  from 
the  bead   and  upper  eitremitie?>   in  the 
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fallowing  manner.  The  veins  of  the  fin- 
gers, called  digitals,  receive  the  blood 
from  the  digital  arteries,  and  empty  it 
into, 

The  cephalic  of  Ike  thumb,  which  runs  on 
the  back  of  the  hand  along  the  thumb,  and 
evacuates  itself  into  the  external  radial. 

The  salvattlla,  which  runs  along  the  little 
finger,  unites  with  the  former,  and  empties 
its  blood  into  the  internal  and  external  cu- 
bital veins.  At  the  bend  of  the  fore-arm  are 
three  veins,  called  the  great  cephalic,  the 
basilic,  and  the  median. 

The  great  cephalic  runs  along  the  superi- 
or part  of  the  fore-arm,  and  receives  the 
blood  from  the  external  radial. 

The  basilic  ascends  on  the  under  side,  and 
receives  the  blood  from  the  external  and  in- 
ternal cubital  veins,  and  some  branches 
which  accompany  the  brachial  artery,  call- 
ed tence  satellites. 

The  median  is  situated  in  the  middle  of 
the  fore-arm,  and  arises  from  the  union 
of  several  branches.  These  three  veins 
all  unite  above  the  bend  of  the  arm,  and 
form 

The  brachial  vein,  which  receives  all 
their  blood,  and  is  continued  into  the  axil- 
la, where  it  is  called 

The  axillary  vein.  This  receives  also  the 
blood  from  the  scapula,  and  superior  and 
inferior  parts  of  the  chest,  by  the  superior 
and  inferior  thoracic  vein,  the  vena  muscula- 
rw,  and  the  scapularis. 

The  axillary  vein  then  passes  under  the 
clavicle,  where  it  is  called  the  sublavian, 
which  unites  with  the  external  and  in- 
ternal jugular  veins,  and  the  vertebral 
vein  which  brings  the  blood  from  the 
vertebral  sinuses ;  it  receives  also  the 
blood  from  the  mediastinal,  pericardiac, 
diaphragmatic,  thymic,  internal  mammary 
and  laryngeal  veins,  and  then  unites  with 
its  fellow,  to  form  the  vena  cava  superior, 
or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  vena  cara 
descendens. 

The  blood  from  the  external  and  inter- 
nal parts  of  the  bead  and  face  is  returned  in 
the  following  manner  into  the  external  and 
internal  jugulars,  which  terminate  in  the 
subclavians. 

The  frontal,  angular,  temporal,  auricular, 
sublingual,  and  occipital  veins  receive  the 
blood  from  the  parts  after  which  they  are 
named;  these  all  converge  to  each  side  of 
the  neck,  and  form  a  trunk,  called  the  ex- 
ternal jugular  vein. 

The  blood  from  the  brain,  cerebellum, 
medulla  oblongata,  and  membranes  of  these 
parts,  is  received  into  the  lateral  sinuses 
or  veins  of  the.  dura  mater,  one  of  which 
empties  its  blood  through  the  foramen  lace- 
rum  in  basicraniion  each  side  into  the  inter- 
nal jugular,  which  descends  in  the  neck  by 
the  carotid  arteries,  receives  the  blood  from 
the  thmoideal  and  internal  maxillary,  veins 
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and  empties  itself  into  the  subclavians 
within  the  thorax. 

The  vena  azygos  receives  the  blood  from 
the  bronchial,  superior  (esophageal,  vertebral, 
and  intercostal  veins,  and  empties  it  into 
the  superior  cava. 

2.  Vena  cava  inferior.  The  vena  cava  in- 
ferior is  the  trunk  of  all  the  abdominal 
veins  and  those  of  the  lower  extremities, 
from  which  parts  the  blood  is  returned  in 
the  following  manner.  The  veins  of  the 
toes,  called  the  digital  veim,  receive  the 
blood  from  the  digital  arteries,  and  form  on 
the  back  of  the  foot  three  branches,  one  on 
the  great  toe,  called  the  cephalic,  another 
which  runs  along  the  little  toe,  called  the 
vena  saphena,  and  a  third  on  the  back  of 
the  footr  vena  dorsalis  pedis  ;  and  those  on 
the  sole  of  the  foot  evacuate  themselves 
into  the  plantar  veins. 

The  three  veins  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
foot  coming  together  above  the  ankle,  form 
the  anterior  tibial ;  and  the  plantar  veins 
with  a  branch  from  the  calf  ot  the  leg, 
called  the  sural  vein,  form  the  posterior  ti- 
bial ;  a  branch  also  ascends  in  the  direction 
oftheSbula,  called  the  peroneal  vein.  These 
three  branches  unite  before  the  ham,  into 
one  branch,  the  subpopliteal  vein,  which  as- 
cends through  the  ham,  carrying  all  the 
blood  from  the  foot :  it  then  proceeds  upon 
the  anterior  part  of  the  thigh,  where  it  is 
termed  the  crural  or  femoral  vein,  receives 
several  muscular  branches,  and  passes  un- 
derPoupart's  ligament  into  the  cavity  of  the 
pelvis,  where  it  is  called  the  external  iliac. 

1  he  arteries  which  are  distributed  about 
the  pelvis  evacuate  their  blood  into  the  ex- 
ternal hcemorrhoidal  veins,  the  hypogastric 
reins,  the  internal  pudendal,  the  vena  magna 
ipsius  penis,  and  obturatury  veins,  all  of 
which  unite  in  the  pelvis,  and  form  the 
internal  iliac  vein. 

The  external  iliac  vein  receives  the  blood 
from  the  external  pudendal  veins,  and  then 
unites  with  the  internal  iliac  at  the  last  ver- 
tebra of  the  loins ;  after  which  it  forms 
with  its  fellow  the  rena  cava  inferior  or 
ascendens,  which  ascends  on  the  right  side 
of  the  spine,  receiving  the  blood  from  the 
sacral,  lumbar,  emulgent,  right  spermatic 
veins,  and  the  vena  cava  hepalica  ;  and  ha- 
ving arrived  at  the  diaphragm,  it  passes 
through  the  right  foramen,  and  enters  the 
right  auricle  of  the  heart,  into  which  it 
evacuates  all  the  blood  from  the  abdominal 
viscera  and  lower  extremities. 

Vena  cava  hepalica.  This  vein  ramifies 
in  the  substance  of  the  liver,  and  brings 
the  blood  into  the  vena  cava  inferior  from 
the  branches  of  the  vena  porta,  a  great 
vein  which  carrries  the  blood  from  the  ab- 
dominal viscera  into  the  substance  of  the 
liver.  The  trunk  of  this  vein,  about  the 
fissure  of  the  liver,  in  which  it  is  situated. 
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is  divided  into  the  hepatic  and  abdominal 
portions.  The  abdominal  portion  is  com- 
posed of  the  splenic,  meseraic,  and  internal 
hemorrhoidal  veins.  These  three  venous 
branches  carry  all  the  blood  from  the  sto- 
mach, spleen,  pancreas,  omentum,  mesen- 
tery, gall-bladder,  and  the  small  and  large 
intestines,  into  the  sinus  of  the  vena  porta?. 
The  hepatic  portion  of  the  vena  ports  en- 
ters the  substance  of  the  liver,  divides  into 
innumerable  ramifications,  which  secrete 
the  bile,  and  the  superfluous  blood  passes 
into  corresponding  branches  of  the  vena 
cava  hepalica. 

The  action  of  the  veins.  Veins  do  not 
pulsate  ;  the  blood  which  they  receive 
from  the  arteries  flows  through  them  very 
slowly,  and  is  conveyed  to  the  right  auricle 
of  the  heart,  by  the  contractility  of  their 
coats,  the  pressure  of  the  blood  from  the 
arteries,  called  the  vis  a  tergo  the  contrac 
tion  of  the  muscles,  and  respiration  ;  and 
it  is  prevented  from  going  backwards  in 
the  vein  by  the  valves,  of  which  there  are 
a  great  number. 

Vejuca  do  guaco.  A  plant  which  has 
the  power  of  curing  and  preventing  the 
bite  of  venomous  serpents. 

Velame'ntum  bomby'cinum.  The  inte- 
rior soft  membrane  of  the  intestines. 

VELUM  PENDULUM  PALATl.  Ve- 
lum. Velum  palatinum.  The  soft  palate. 
The  soft  part  of  the  palate,  which  forms 
two  arches,  affixed  laterally  to  the  tongue 
and  pharynx. 

VENA  A'ZYGOS.     See  Asygos  vein. 

Ve'na  medinf/rbis.  See  Medinensis  vena. 

VE'NA  PO'KIVE.  (Vena  porta,  a pnr tan- 
do,  because  through  if  things  are  carried.) 
Vena  portarum  The  great  vein,  situated  at 
the  entrance  >f  the  liver,  which  receives 
the  blood  from  the  andominal  viscera,  and 
carries  it  into  the  substance  of  the  liver.  It 
is  distinguished  into  the  hepatic  and  abdomi- 
nal portion  :  the  former  is  ramified  through 
the  substance  of  the  liver,  and  carries  the 
blood  destined  for  the  formation  of  the  bile 
which  is  returned  by  branches  to  the  trunk 
of  the  vena  cava  ;  the  latter  is  composed  of 
three  branches,  viz  the  splenic,  mesenteric, 
and  internal  haemorrhoidal  veins.  See  Fein. 

Ve'k^e  la'cte/e.  The  lacteal  absorbents 
were  so  called.     See  Lac'eals. 

Venereal  disease.  See  Gonorrhoea  and 
Syphilis. 

Ve'nt£r.  A  term  formerly  applied  to 
the  larger  circumscribed  cavities  of  the 
body,  as  the  abdomen  and  thorax. 

VENTRICLE.  A  term  given  by  anato- 
mists to  the  cavities  of  the.  brain  and 
heart.     See  Crrebru.n  and  Heart. 

Vf.ntri'cui-us  fclmona'ris.  The  right 
ventricle  of  the  heart. 

Ventri'culus  succenturia'tus.  That 
portion  of  the  duodenum,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  peritoneum, is  sometimes  so 


large  as  to  resemble  a  second  stomach,  uni 
is  so  called  by  some  writers. 

Venus.  Copper  was  commonly  so  called 
by  the  chemists. 

VEUVIKUM.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Clas:-, 
Polygamia.     Order,  Monoecia. 

2.  the  pharmacopceial  name  of  white 
hellebore      bee  Veratrum  album. 

Veka'trum  a'i.bum.  Helleborus  alius. 
Elleborum  album.  W  ite  hellebore, or  ve- 
ratrum. Vtratrum  album;  r.ictmo  supra- 
decompusilu,  corullis  erectis  of  Linnaeus. 
This  plant  is  a  native  of  ftaly,  Switzerland, 
Austria,  and  Russia.  Every  pan  of  the 
plant  is  extremely  acrid  and  poisonous.  The 
dried  root  has  no  particular  smell,  but  a 
durable  nauseous,  and  bitter  taste,  burning 
the  mouth  and  fauces  :  when  powered,  and 
applied  to  issues,  or  ulcers,  it  produces  gri- 
ping and  purging  ;  if  snuffed  up  the  nose,  it 
proves  a  violent  sternutatory.  Gesrier  made 
an  infusion  of  half  an  ounce  of  this  root 
with  two  ounces  of  water  ;  of  this  he  took 
two  drachms,  which  produced  great  heat 
about  the  scapulae,  and  in  the  face  and  head, 
as  well  as  tongue  and  throat,  followed 
by  singultus,  which  continued  till  vomiting 
was  excited.  Bergius  also  experienced  very 
distressing  symptoms,  upon  tasting  this  in- 
fusion. The  root  taken  in  large  doses,  dis- 
covers such  acrimony,  and  operates  by  the 
stomach  and  rectum  with  such  violence, 
that  blood  is  usually  discharged :  ii  likewise 
acts  very  powerfully  upon  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, producing  great  amiety,  tremors,  ver- 
tigo, syncope,  aphonia,  interrupted  respi- 
ration, sinking  of  the  pulse,  convulsions, 
spasms,  and  death.  Upon  opening  those 
who  have  died  of  the  effects  of"  this  poison, 
the  stomach  discovered  marks  of  inflamma- 
tion, with  corrosions  of  its  internal  coat. 
The  ancients  exhibited  this  active  medicine 
in  maniacal  cases,  and  it  is  said  with  suc- 
cess. The  experience  of  Greding  is  some- 
what similar  ;  out  of  twenty-eight  cases, in 
which  he  exhibited  the  bark  of  the  root  col- 
lected in  the  spring,  five  were,  cured.  In 
almost  every  case  that  he  relates,  the  medi- 
cine acted  more  or  less  upon  all  the  excre- 
tions ;  vomiting  and  purging  were  very  ge- 
nerally produced,  and  ihe  matter  thrown  off 
the  stomach  was  constantly  mixed  with 
bile  ;  a  floiid  redness  frequently  appeared 
on  the  face,  and  various  cutaneous  efflores- 
cences upon  the  body  ;  and,  in  some, pleu- 
ritic symptoms,  with  fever,  supervened,  so 
as  to  require  bleeding  ;  nor  were  the  more 
alarming  affections  of  spasms  and  convul- 
sions unfrequent.  Critical  evacuations  were 
also  veryevideut;  many  sweating  profusely, 
in  some  the  urine  was  considerably  increa- 
sed, in  others  the  saliva  and  mucous  dis- 
charges, and  uterine  obstructions,  of  long 
duration,  were  often  removed  by  its  use. 
Verarum  has  likewise  been  found  useful 


,„  epilepsy,  and  other  convulsive  com- 
plaints: but  the  diseases  in  which  its  effi- 
cacy seems  least  equivocal,  are  those,  ot  the 
<kin  as  itch,  and  different  prurient  erup- 
tions, herpes,  morbus  pediculosus,  lepra, 
scrofula,  fcc. ;  and  in  many  of  these  it  has 
been  successfully  employed  both  internally 
and  externally.  As  a  powerful  stimulant 
and  irritating  medicine,  its  use  has  been  re- 
sorted to  in\lesperate  cases  only,  and  even 
then  it  ought  first  to  be  exhibited  in  very 
small  doses,  as  a  grain,  and  in  a  diluted 
state,  and  to  be  gradually  increased,  accord- 
ing to  the  effects,  which  are  generally  ot  an 
alarming  nature. 

VERA'TRUM  NIGRUM.  See  Hdlt- 
horus  niger. 

VERBA'SCUM.     (Quasi  barb ascum,  from 

its  hairy  coat.) 

1  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  tne 
Limuean  system.  Class,  Pentandna.  Or- 
der, Monogynia.     Mullein. 

2.  The  pharraacopoeial  name  ot  the  yellow 
and  black  mullein. 

Vkrba'scum  ni'grcm.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  black  mullein.  Candela  regia  : 
Tavsus  barbatut :  Canddaria :  Lanaria. 
The  Verbascum  nigrum  and  Verbascum 
lUavsus  appear  to  be  ordered  indifferently 
by  this  name  in  the  pharmacopoeias.  The 
flowers,  leaves,  and  roots,  are  used  occa- 
sionally as  mild  adstriugents.  The  leaves 
possess  a  roughish  taste,  and  Promise  to  be 
of  service  in  diarrhusas  and  other  debilitated 
states  of  the  intestines. 

Verba'scum  tha'fsus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  yellow  mullein.  See  Verbas- 
cum nigrum.  

VERBE'NA.  (Quasi  herbena,  a  name 
of  distinction  for  all  herbs  used  in  sacred 
rites.)  Vervain.  , 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Decandna.  Order, 
Monogynia.  , 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  ot  the  ver- 
vain.    See  Verbena  officinalis. 

Verbe'na  f(e'mi»a.  The  hedge  mus- 
tard is  sometimes   so   called.     See  Lrysi- 

^  Verbe'na  officina'ms.  The  systematic 
name  of  vervain.  Verbenaca  Penslenum 
Hierobolane  cephalalgia.  Htrba sacra.  Ver- 
vain. This  plant  is  destitute  ot  odour,  and 
to  the  taste  manifests  but  a  slight  degree  of 
bitterness  and  adstringency .  In  former  times 
the  verbena  seems  to  have  been  held  sacred, 
and  was  employed  in  celebrating  the  sacri- 
ficial rites  ;  and  with  a  view  to  this,  more 
than  the  natural  power  of  the  plant,  .1  was 
worn    suspended    about   the  neck    as    an 

amulet.  .    ,  ,• 

This  practice,  thus  founded  on  supersti- 
tion, was,  however,  in  process  of  nine, 
adopted  in  medicine  j  and,  therefore,  toob- 
-ain  its  virtues  more  effectually,  tne  vervain 


was  directed  to  be  bruised  before  it  was  ap- 
pended to  the  neck  ;  and  of  its  good  effects 
thus  used  for  inveterate  headache,  Fo- 
restus  relates  a  remarkable  instance.  Iu 
still  later  times  it  has  been  employed  in  the 
way  of  cataplasm,  by  which,  we  are  told,  the 
most  severe  and  obstinate  cases  of  cephalal- 
gia have  been  cured,  for  which  we  have  the 
authorities  of  Etmuller,  Hartman,  and  more 
especially  De  Haen.  Notwithstanding  thos^e 
testimonies  ill  favour  of  vervain,  it  has  de- 
servedly fallen  into  disuse  in  Britain  ;  nor 
has  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Morley,  written 
professedly  to  recommend  its  use  in  scro- 
fulous affections,  had  the  effect  of  restor- 
ing its  medical  character.  This  gentleman 
directs  the  root  of  vervain  to  be  tied  with  a 
vard  of  white  satin  ribbon  round  the  neck, 
where  it  is  to  remain  till  the  patient  recovers. 
He  also  has  recourse  to  infusions  and  oint- 
ments prepared  from  the  leaves  of  the  plant, 
and  occasionally  calls  in  aid  the  most  active 
medicines  of  the  Materia  Medica. 

VERDIGRIS.  An  impure  subacetate 
of  copper.  It  is  prepared  by  stratifying 
copper  plates  with  the  husks  of  grapes,  after 
the  expression  of  their  juice,  and  when  they 
have  been  kept  for  some  time  imperfectly 
exposed  to  the  air,  in  an  apartment  warm 
but  not  too  dry,  so  as  to  pass  to  a  state  ot 
fermentation,  whence  a  quantity  of  vinegar 
is  formed.  The  copper  plates  are  placed 
in  jars  in  strata,  with  the  husks  thus  pre- 
pared, which  are  covered.  At  the  end  of 
twelve,  fifteen,  or  twenty  days,  these  are 
opened  :  the  plates  have  an  efflorescence  on 
their  surfaces  of  a  green  colour  and  silky 
lustre  •  they  are  repeatedly  moistened  with, 
water;  and  at  length  a  crust  of  verdigris  is 
formed,  which  is  s«raped  off  by  a  knite,  is 
put  into  bags,  and  dried  by  exposure  ot 
these  to  the  air  and  sun.  It  is  of  a  green  co- 
lour, with  a  slight  tint  of  blue. 

In  this  preparation  the  copper  is  osy- 
dized,  probablv  by  the  atmospheric  air,  aided 
by  the  affinity'of  the  acetic  acid ;  and  a  por- 
tion of  this  acid  remains  in  combination 
with  the  oxyde,  not  sufficient,  however,  to 
produce  its  saturation.  When  acted  on  by 
water,  the  acid,  with  such  a  portion  of  oxyde 
as  it  can  retain  in  solution,  are  disso  ved, 
and  the  remaining  oxyde  is  left  undissolved. 
From  this  analysis  of  it  by  the  action  of  wa- 
ter Proust  inferred  that  it  consists  of  43  of 
ace'tate  of  copper,  27  of  black  oxyde  of  cop- 
per and  30  of  water,  this  water  not  being 
accidental,  but  existing  in  it  in  intimate 
combination.  ,  r 

Verdigris  is  used  as  a  pigment  in  some  ot 
the  processes  of  dyeing,  and  in  surgery  it  is 
externally  applied  as  a  mild  detergent  m 
deansin"  foul  ulcers,  or  other  open  wounds 
On  account  of  its  virulent  properties  , 
ought  not  to  be  used  as  a  med.cne  Without 
Sessional  advice  ;  and  in  case  any  portion 
of   h is  poison  be  accidentally  swallowed. 
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emetics  should  be  first  given,  ana  afterward 
<  old  water,  gently  alkalized,  ought  to  be 
drunk  in  abundance. 

VERHEYEN,  Phimp,  was  born  in 
1618  at  Vesbronck,  in  the  county  of  Waes, 
and  assumed  the  clerical  profession;  but  an 
inflammation  of  his  leg  having  rendered 
amputation  necessary,  he  was  determined 
afterward  to  study  medicine.  He  accord- 
ingly graduated  and  settled  at  Louvain, 
where  be  was  nominated  professor  of  ana- 
tomy in  1639,  and  four  years  after  of  sur- 
gery also.  His  application  was  indefati- 
gable, so  that  he  attained  distinguished 
eminence,  and  attached  to  his  school  a  great 
number  of  disciples.  His  celebrity  was 
principally  the  result  of  a  work  entitled 
"  Anatomia  Corporis  Humani,"  which 
passed  through  many  editions  with  improve- 
ments, and  superseded  the  Compendium  of 
Bartholine.  He  published  also  a  Compen- 
dium of  Medicine,  a  Treatise  on  Fevers,  &c. 

Verjuice.  An  acid  liquor  prepared  from 
grapes  or  apples,  that  are  unlit  to  be  con- 
verted into  wine  or  cider.  It  is  also 
made  from  crabs.  It  is  principally  used  >u 
sauces  and  ragouts,  though  it  sometimes 
forms  an  ingredient  in  medicinal  compo- 
sitions. 

Vermicula'ris.     See  Sedum  acre. 

Vermiform  process.  Frotubcrantia  ver- 
miformis.  The  substance  which  unites  the 
two  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum  like  a 
ring,  forming  a  process.  It  is  called  vermi- 
form, from  its  resemblance  to  the  contortions 
of  worms. 

VERMIFUGES.  (Vermifugal,  from 
vermis,  a  worm,  and  fugo,  to  drive  away.) 
See  Anthelmintics. 

Vermillion.     See  Cinnabar. 

Ve'rmis  mo'rdicans.  Vermis  rcpetts.  A 
species  of  herpetic  eruption  on  the  skin. 

Ve'rmis  terre'stris.     See  Earth-ivorm. 

VEtOiEY,  Guichard-Joseph  dd,  was 
the  son  of  a  physician  at  Tours,  and  born  in 
1648.  After  studying  at  Avignon,  he  re- 
moved, at  nineteen,  to  Paris,  where  he  ac- 
quired high  reputation  as  an  anatomical  lec- 
turer. He  was  admitted,  nine  years  after, 
into  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  whose  me- 
moirs he  enriched  by  his  researches  in  natu- 
ral history.  In  1679  he  was  nominated  pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy  at  the  Koyal  Gardens. 
His  work  on  the  Organ  of  Hearing  appear- 
ed about  four  years  after,  and  was  trans- 
lated into  various  languages.  He  continued 
the  pursuit  of  natural  history  with  great 
ardour,  and  even  to  the  detriment  of  his 
health,  yet  he  was  enabled,  by  a  good  con- 
stitution, to  reach  his  eighty-second  year. 
>Je  bequeathed  his  valuable  anatomical  pre- 
parations to  the  academy.  After  bis  death 
a  treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Bones  was 
published  from  his  manuscripts ;  and  sub- 
sequently various  other  papers,  under  the 
Title  of  "  (Euvres  Anatoni. : 

W.RO'MCA.     1.  The  name  of  a  eenus 


ot    plants  in  the  Linnaau  system 
Diandria.     Order,  Monogynia.     Speedwell 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  male 
veronica.     See  Veronica  officinalis. 

Vero'mca  officinalis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  is  called  in  the 
pharmacopoeias  Veronica  mas.  Thea  Gtr- 
mrtitica.  Bttonica  pauli.  Lhamautrys.  It 
ronica  officinalis  ;  spicis  lateralibus  pedun- 
culitis ;  foiiis  oppositis ;  caule  procumbenti 
of  Linnaeus,  is  not  unfrequent  on  dry  barren 
grounds  and  heaths,  as  that  of  Hampstead, 
flowering  in  June  and  July.  This  plant  was 
formerly  used  as  a  pectoral  against  coughs 
and  asthmatic  affections,  but  it  is  now  justly 
forgotten. 

Vero'sica  beccabu'nga.  Beccabunga. 
Jinagallis  aqualica.  Laver  Germanicum, 
veronica  aqualica.  Cepaca.  Water-pun 
pernel  and  brook-lime.  The  plant  which 
bears  these  names  is  the  Veronica  beccai 
bunga  ;  racemis  lateralibus,  foiiis  oralis  pia- 
nis,"'  caule  rtpenle,  of  Linnaeus.  It  whs 
formerly  considered  of  much  use  in  several 
diseases,  and  was  applied  externally  to 
wounds  and  ulcers:  but  if  it  have  any  pe- 
culiar efficacy,  it  is  to  be  derived  from  id 
antiscorbutic  virtue.  As  a  mild  refrigerant 
juice,  it  is  preferred  where  an  acrimonious 
state  of  the  fluids  prevails,  indicated  by  pru- 
rient eruptions  upon  the  skin,  or  in  what  ha; 
been  called  the  hot  scurvy.  To  derive 
much  advantage  from  it,  the  juice  ought  to 
be  taken  in  large  quantities,  or  the  fresh 
plant  eaten  as  food. 

Veruicula'ris  tu'nica.  The  retina  ot 
the  eve. 

VE''KTEBRJE.  (From  verto,  to  turn.) 
The  spine  is  a  long  bony  column,  which 
extends  from  the  head  to  the  lower  part  ot 
the  trunk,  and  is  composed  of  irregular 
bones,  which  are  called  vertebrae. 

The  spine  may  be  considered  as  being 
composed  of  two  irregular  pyramids,  which 
are  united  to  each  other  in  that  part  of  the 
loins  where  the  last  of  the  lumbar  vertebras 
is  united  to  the  os  sacrum. 

The  vertebra?  which  form  the  upper  and 
longest  pyramid  are  called  true  vertebras ; 
and  those  which  compose  the  lower  pyra- 
mid, or  the  os  sacrum  and  cocyx,  are  termed 
false  vertebra?,  because  they  do  not  in  every 
thing  resemble  the  others,  and  particularly 
because,  in  the  adult  state,  they  become 
perfectly  immoveable,  while  the  upper  ones 
continue  to  be  capable  of  motion.  For  it 
is  upon  the  bones  of  the  spine  that  the  body 
turns,  and  tbeir  name  has  its  derivation 
from  the  Latin  verb  verto,  to  turn,  as  ob- 
served above. 

The  true  vertebrae,  from  their  situation5 
with  respect  to  the  neck,  back,  and  loins, 
are  divided  into  three  classes,  of  cervical; 
dorsal,  and  lumbar  vertebrae.  We  will  first 
consider  the  general  structure  of  all  these, 
and  then  separately  describe  their  different 
classes. 
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In  each  ot'  the  vertebra?,  as  in  other  bones, 
we  may  remark  the  body  of  the  bone,  its 
processes  and  cavities.  The  body  may  be 
compared  to  part  ot  a  cylinder  cut  off 
transversely  ;  convex  before,  and  concave 
behind,  where  it  makes  part  of  the  cavity 
of  the  spine. 

Each  vertebra  has  commonly  seven  pro- 
cesses. The  first  of  these  is  the  spinous 
process,  which  is  placed  at  the  back  part  of 
the  vertebra,  and  gives  the  name  of  spine 
to  the  whole  of  this  bony  canal.  Two  others 
are  called  transverse  processes,  from  their 
situation  with  respect  to  the  spine,  and  are 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  spinous  process. 
The  four  others,  which  are  called  oblique 
processes,  are  much  smaller  than  the  other 
three.  There  are  two  of  these  on  the 
upper  and  two  on  the  lower,part  of  each 
vertebra,  rising  from  near  the  basis  of  the 
transverse  processes.  They  are  sometimes 
called  articular  processes,  because  they  are 
articulated  with  each  other  ;  that  is,  the  two 
superior  processes  of  one  vertebra  are  arti- 
culated with  the  two  inferior  processes  of 
the  vertebra  above  it ;  and  they  are  called 
oblique  processes,  from  their  situation  with 
respect  to  the  processes  with  which  they  are 
articulated.  These  oblique  processes  are 
articulated  to  each  other  by  a  species  of 
ginglymus,  and  each  process  is  covered  at 
its  articulation  with  cartilage. 

There  is  in  every  vertebra,  between  its 
body  and  apophyses,  a  foramen,  large 
enough  to  admit  a  finger.  These  foramina 
correspond  with  each  other  through  all  the 
vertebrae,  and  form  a  long  bony  conduit, 
for  the  lodgment  of  the  spinal  marrow. 

Besides  this  great  hole,  there  are  four 
notches  on  each  side  of  every  vertebra,  be- 
tween the  oblique  processes  and  the  body 
of  the  vertebra.  Two  of  these  notches  are 
at  the  upper,  and  two  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  bone.  Each  of  the  inferior  notches, 
meeting  with  one  of  the  superior  notches 
of  the  vertebra  below  it,  forms  a  foramen  ; 
whilst  the  superior  notches  do  the  same 
with  the  inferior  notches  of  the  vertebra 
above  it.  These  four  foramina  form  pas- 
sages for  blood-vessels,  and  for  the  nerves 
that  pass  out  of  the  spine. 

The  vertebrae  are  united  together  by 
means  of  a  substance  compressible  like 
cork,  which  forms  a  kind  of  partition  be- 
tween the  several  vertebras.  This  interver- 
tebral substance  seems,  in  the  fcetus,  to  ap- 
proach nearly  to  the  nature  of  ligaments; 
in  the  adult  it  has  a  great  resemblance  to 
cartilage.  When  cut  horizontally,  it  appears 
to  consist  of  concentrical  curved  fibres  ; 
externally  it  is  firmest  and  hardest ;  inter- 
nally it  becomes  thinner  and  softer,  till  at 
length,  in  the  centre,  we  find  it  in  the  form 
of  a  mucous  substance,  which  facilitates 
the  motions  of  the  spine. 

Genga,  an  Italian  auatomist,  long  ago 
observed  that  the  change  which  fakes  place 


in  these  intervertebral  cartilages,  (as  they 
are  usually  called,)  in  advanced  life,  occa 
sionsthe  decrease  in  stature,  and  the  stoop- 
ing forward  which  are  usually  to  be  obser- 
ved in  old  people.  The  cartilages  then  be- 
come shrivelled,  and  consequently  lose,  in  a 
great  measure,  their  elasticity.  But,  besides 
this  gradual  effect  of  old  age,  these  cartila- 
ges are  subject  to  a  temporary  diminution, 
from  the  w  eight  of  the  body  in  an  erect  pos- 
ture, so  that  people  who  have  been  long 
standing,  or  who  have  carried  a  considera- 
ble weight,  are  found  to  be  shorter  than 
when  they  have  been  long  in  bed.  Hence 
we  are  taller  in  the  morning  than  at  night. 
This  fact,  though  seemingly  obvious,  was 
not  ascertained  till  of  late  years.  The  dif- 
ference in  such  cases  depends  on  the  age 
and  size  of  the  subject ;  in  tall  young  peo- 
ple, it  will  be  nearly  an  inch  ;  but  in  older, or 
shorter  persons,  it  will  be  less  considerable. 

Besides  the  connexion  of  the  several  ver- 
tebrae, by  means  of  these  cartilages,  there 
are  likewise  many  strong  ligaments,  which 
unite  the  bones  of  the  spine  to  each  other. 
Some  of  these  ligaments  are  external,  and 
others  internal.  Among  the  external  liga- 
ments we  observe  one  which  is  common  to 
all  the  vertebrae.extending,  in  a  longitudinal 
direction,  from  the  fore-part  of  the  body  of 
the  second  vertebra  of  the  neck,  over  all 
the  other  vertebrae,  and  becoming  broader 
as  it  descends  towards  the  os  sacrum,  where 
it  becomes  thinner,  and  gradually  disap- 
pears. This  external  longitudinal  ligament, 
if  we  may  so  call  it,  is  strengthened  by  other 
shorter  ligamentous  fibres,  which  pass  from 
one  vertebra  to  another,  throughout  the 
whole  spine.  The  internal  ligament,  the 
fibres  of  which,  like  the  external  one,  are 
spread  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  is  extend- 
ed over  the  back  part  of  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrae,  where  they  help  to  form  the  ca- 
vity of  the  spine,  and  reaches  from  the  fo- 
ramen magnum  of  the  occipital  bone  to  the 
os  sacrum. 

We  may  venture  to  remark,  that  all  the 
vertebra}  "diminish  in  density  and  firmness 
of  texture,  in  proportion  as  they  increase  in 
size,  so  that  the  lower  vertebrae,  though 
larger,  are  not  so  heavy  in  proportion  as 
those  above  them.  In  consequence  of  this 
mode  of  structure,  the  size  of  the  vertebrae 
is  increased  without  adding  to  their  weight: 
and  this  an  object  of  no  little  importance 
in  a  part  of  the  body  which,  besides  flexi- 
bility and  suppleness,  seems  to  require 
lightness  as  one  of  its  essential  properties. 

In  the  fcetus,  at  the  ordinary  time  of  birth, 
each  vertebra  is  found  to  be  composed  of 
three  bony  pieces,  connected  by  cartilages 
which  afterward  ossify.  One  of  these  pieces 
is  the  body  of  the  bone  ;  the  other  two  are 
the  posterior  and  lateral  portions,  which 
form  the  foramen  for  the  medulla  spinalis. 
The  oblique  processes  are  at  that  time  com- 
plete, and  the  transverse  processes  begin- 
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ning  to  be  formed,  but  the  spinous  processes 
arc  totally  wanting. 

The  cervical  vertebra:  arc  seven  in  num- 
ber, their  bodies  arc  smaller  and  of  a  firmer 
texture  than  the  other  bones  of  the  spine. 
The  transverse  processes  of  these  vertebra1 
are  short,  and  forked  for  the  lodgment  of 
muscles  ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  each  of  these 
processes,  there  is  a  foramen,  for  the  passage 
of  the  cervical  artery  and  vein.  The  spi- 
nous process  of  each  of  these  vertebrae  is 
likewise  shorter  than  the  other  vertebras,  and 
forked  at  its  extremity  ;  by  which  means  it 
allows  a  more  convenient  insertion  to  the 
muscles  of  the  neck.  Their  oblique  pro- 
cesses are  more  deserving  of  that  name  than 
either  those  of  the  dorsal  or  lumbar  ver- 
tebra?. The  uppermost  of  these  processes 
are  slightly  concave,  and  the  lowermost 
slightly  convex.  This  may  suffice  for  a  gene- 
ral description  of  these  vertebras;  but  the 
first,  second,  and  seventh,  deserve  to  be 
spoken  of  more  particularly.  The  first  .which 
is  called  Atlas,  from  its  supporting  the  head, 
differs  from  all  the  other  vertebra?  of  the 
spine.  Tt  forms  a  kind  of  bony  ring,  which 
may  be  divided  into  its  anterior  and  poste- 
rior arches,  and  its  lateral  portions.  Of 
these,  the  anterior  arch  is  (he  smallest  and 
flattest;  at  the  middle  of  its  convex  fore  part 
we  observe  a  small  tubercle  which  is  here 
what  the  body  is  in  the  other  vertebrae.  To 
this  tubercle  a  ligament  is  attached,  which 
helps  to  strengthen  the  articulation  of  the 
spine  with  the  os  occipitis.  The  back  part 
of  this  anterior  portion  is  concave,  and  co- 
vered with  cartilage,  where  it  receives  the 
odontoid  process  of  the  second  vertebra. 
The  posterior  portion  of  the  vertebra,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  the  posterior  arch, 
is  larger  than  the  anterior  one.  Instead  of  a 
spinous  process,  we  observe  a  rising,  or  tu- 
bercle, larger  than  that  which  we  have  just 
now  described  on  the  fore  part  of  the  bone. 
The  lateral  portions  of  the  vertebra  project, 
so  as  to  form  what  are  called  the  transverse 
processes,  one  on  each  side,  which  arc  lon- 
ger and  larger  than  the  transverse  processes 
•>f  the  other  vertebrae.  They  terminate  in  a 
roundish  tubercle,  the  end  of  which  has  a 
slight  bend  downwards.  Like  the  other 
transverse  processes,  they  are  perforated  at 
their  basis,  for  the  passage  of  the  cervical 
artery.  But,  besides  these  transverse  pro- 
cesses, we  observe,  both  on  the  superior 
and  inferior  surface  of  these  lateral  portions 
of  the  first  vertebra,  an  articulating  surface, 
covered  with  cartilage,  answering  to  the  ob- 
lique processes  in  the  other  vertebrae,  The 
uppermost  of  these  are  oblong,  and  slightly 
concave,  and  their  external  edges  rise  some- 
what higher  than  their  internal  brims.  They 
receive  the  condyloid  processes  of  the  os 
occipitis,  with  which  they  are  articulated 
by  a  species  of  ginglymus.  The  lowermost 
articulatingsurfaccs,  or  the  inferior  oblique 
processes,  as  they  are  called,  are  large,  con- 


cave, and  ci rcular,  and  arc  formed  lor  recci-v  - 
ing  the  superior  oblique  processes  of  the  se- 
cond vertebra  ;  so  that  the  atlas  differs  from 
the  rest  of  the  cervical  vertebra  in  receiving 
the  bones,  with  which  it  is  articulated  both 
above  and  below.  In  the  foetus  we  find  this 
vertebra  composed  of  five,  instead  of  three 
pieces,as  in  the  other  vertebra?.  One  of  these 
is  the  anterior  arch  ;  the  other  four  are  the 
posterior  arch  and  the  sides,  each  of  the  lat- 
ter being  composed  of  two  pieces.  The 
transverse  process,  on  each  side,  remains 
long  in  a  state  of  epiphysis  with  respect  to 
the  rest  of  the  bone. 

The  second  vertebra  is  called  dmtata,hom 
the  process  on  the  upper  part  of  its  body, 
w-hich  has  been,though  perhaps  improperly, 
compared  to  a  tooth.  This  process,  which  i= 
the  most  remarkable  part  of  the  vertebra, is 
of  a  cylindrical  shape,  slightly  flattened, 
however,  behind  and  before.  Anteriorly  it 
has  a  convex,  smooth,  articulating  surface, 
where  it  is  received  by  the  atlas,  as  we  ob- 
served in  our  description  of  that  vertebra. 
It  is  by  means  of  this  articulation  that  the 
rotatory  motion  of  the  head  is  performed ; 
the  articulation  of  the  os  occipitis  with  the 
superior  oblique  processes  of  the  first  verte- 
bra allowing  only  a  certain  degree  of  mo- 
tion backwards  and  forwards,  so  that  when 
we  turn  the  face  either  to  the  right  or  left, 
the  atlas  moves  upon  this  odontoid  process 
of  the  second  vertebra.  But  as  the  face  can- 
not turn  a  quarter  of  a  circle,  that  is,  to  the 
shoulder,  upon  this  vertebra  alone,  without 
being  liable  to  injure  the  medulla  spinalis, 
we  find  that  all  the  cervical  vertebra  concur 
in  this  rotatory  motion,  when  it  is  in  any  con- 
siderable degree;  and  indeed  we  see  many 
strong  ligamentous  fibres  arising  from  the 
sides  of  the  odontoid  process,  and  passing 
over  the  first  vertebra  to  the  os  occipitis, 
which  not  only  strengthen  the  articulation 
of  these  bones  with  each  other,  but  serve  to 
regulate  and  limit  their  motion.  It  is  on  this 
account  that  the  name  of  moderators  has 
sometimes  been  given  to  these  ligaments. 
The  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebra 
dentata  are  short,  inclined  downwards,  and 
forked  at  their  extremities.  Its  spinous  pro- 
cess is  short  and  thick,  lis  superior  oblique 
processes  are  slightly  convex,and  somewhat 
larger  than  the  articulating  surfaces  of  the 
first  vertebra,  by  which  mechanism,  the  mo- 
tion of  that  bone  upon  this  second  vertebra 
is  performed  with  greater  safety.  Its  inferi- 
or oblique  processes  have  nothing  singular 
in  their  structure. 

The  seventh  vertebra  of  the  neck  differs 
from  the  rest  chiefly  in  having  its  spinous 
process  of  a  greater  length,  so  that,  upon 
this  account  it  has  been  sometimes  called 
vertebra  prominens. 

The  dorsal  vertebra,  which  are  twelve  in 
number,  are  of  a  middle  size,  between  the 
cervical  and  lumbar  vertebra ;  the  upper 
ones  gradually  losing  their  resemblance  t<> 


those  of  tbe  Deck,  and  the  lower  ones  com- 
ing nearer lo  those  of  the  loins.  The  bodies 
of  these  vertebra?  are  more  flattened  at  their 
sides,  more  convex  before,  and  more  con- 
cave behind,  than  the  other  bones  of  the 
spine.  Their  upper  and  lower  surfaces  are 
horizontal.  At  their  sides  we  observe  two 
depressions,one  at  their  upper, and  the  other 
at  their  lower  edge,  which,  united  with  simi- 
lar depressions  in  the  vertebra?  above  and 
below,  form  articulating  surfaces,  covered 
with  cartilage,  in  which  the  heads  of  the 
ribs  are  received.  These  depressions,  how- 
ever, are  not  exactly  alike  in  all  the  dorsal 
vertebrae  ;  for  we  find  the  head  of  the  first 
rib  articulated  solely  with  the  first  of  these 
vertebrae,  which  has  therefore  the  whole  of 
the  superior  articulating  surface  within  itself, 
independent  of  the  vertebra  above  it.  We 
may  likewise  observe  a  similarity  in  this 
respe  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  of  the 

dorsa1  ebrae,with  which  the  eleventh  and 
twel.  i>s  are  articulated  separately,  lheir 
spinous  processes  are  long,  flattened  at  the. 
sides,  divided  at  their  upper  and  back  part 
into  two  surfaces,  by  a  middle  ridge,  which 
is  received  by  a  small  groove  in  the  inner 
part  of  the  spinous  process  immediately 
above  it,  and  connected  to  it  by  a  ligament. 
These  spinous  processes  are  terminated  by  a 
kind  of  round  tubercle,  which  slopes  con- 
siderably downwards,  except  in  the  three 
lowermost  vertebrae,  where  they  are  shorter 
and  more  erect.  Their  transverse  processes 
are  of  considerable  length  and  thickness, and 
are  turned  obliquely  backwards.  Anteriorly 
they  have  an  articulating  surface,  for  receiv- 
ing the  tuberosity  of  the  ribs,  except  in  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  of  the  dorsal  vertebra 
to  which  the  ribs  are  articulated  by  their 
heads  only.  In  the  last  of  these  vertebrae 
the  transverse  processes  are  very  short  and 
thick,  because  otherwise  they  would  be  apt 
to  strike  against  the  lowermost  ribs,  when 
we  bend  the  body  to  either  side. 

The  lumbar  vertebra;,  the  lowest  of  the 
true  vertebrae,  are  five  in  number.  They 
are  larger  than  the  dorsal  vertebrae.  Their 
bodies  are  extremely  prominent,  and  nearly 
of  a  circular  form  at  their  fore  part;  poste- 
riorly they  are  concave.  Their  intermediate 
cartilages  are  of  considerable  thickness,  es- 
pecially anteriorly,  by  which  means  the  cur- 
vature of.  the  spine  forwards,  towards  the 
abdomen,  in  this  part,  is  greatly  assisted. 
Their  spinous  processes  are  short  and  thick, 
of  considerable  breadth,  erect,  and  termi- 
nated by  a  kind  of  tuberosity.  Their  ob- 
lique processes  are  of  considerable  thickness 
the  superior  ones  are  concave,  and  turned 
inwards ;  the  inferior  ones  convex,  and 
turned  outwards.  Their  transverse  processes 
are  thin  and  long,  except  in  the  first  and 
last  vertebra,  where  they  are  much  shorter, 
that  the  lateral  motions  of  the  trunk  might 
not  be  impeded.  The  inferior  surface  of  all 
the?e  vertebrae  is  slightly  oblique,so  that  the 
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tore  part  of  the  body  of  each  is  somewhat 
thicker  than  its  hind  part ;  but  this  is  more 
particularly  observable  in  the  lowermost  ver- 
tebra, which  is  connected  with  the  os  sa- 
crum. Many  anatomists  describe  the  os 
sacrum  and  the  os  cocygis  when  considering 
the  bones  of  the  spine,  whilst  others  regard 
them  as  belonging  more  properly  to  the 
pelvis.  These  bone*  the  reader  may  consult. 
It  now  remains  to  notice  the  uses  of  the 
spine.  We  find  the  spinal  marrow  lodged 
in  this  bony  canal,  secure  from  external  in- 
jury. It  defends  the  thoracic  and  abdomi- 
nal viscera,  and  forms  a  pillar  which  sup- 
ports tbe  head,  and  gives  a  general  firmness 
to  the  whole  trunk. 

To  give  it  a  firm  basis,  we  find  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebrae  gradually  increasing  in 
breadth  as  they  descend ;  and  to  fit  it  for 
a  variety  of  motion,  it  is  composed  of  a 
great  number  of  joints  with  an  interme- 
diate elastic  substance,  so  that  to  great 
firmness  there  is  added  a  perfect  flexi- 
bility. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  the  lower- 
most and  largest  vertebrae  are  not  so  heavy 
in  proportion  as  those  above  them  ;  their 
bodies  being  more  spongy,  excepting  at 
their  circumference,  where  they  are  more 
immediately  exposed  to  pressure;  so  that 
nature  seems  every  where  endeavouring  to 
relieve  us  of  an  unnecessary  weight  of  bone. 
But  behind,  where  the  spinal  marrow  is 
more  exposed  to  injury,  we  find  the  pro- 
cesses composed  of  very  hard  bone  ;  and 
the  spinous  processes  are  in  general  placed 
over  each  other  in  a  slanting  direction,  so 
that  a  pointed  instrument  cannot  easily  get 
between  them,  excepting  in  the  neck,  where 
they  are  almost  perpendicular,  and  leave 
a  greater  space  between  them.  Hence, 
in  some  countries,  it  is  usual  to  kill  cattle 
by  thrusting  a  pointed  instrument  between 
the  occiput  and  the  atlas,  or  between  the 
atlas  and  the  second  vertebra.  Besides 
these  uses  of  the  vertebrae  in  defending 
the  spinal  marrow,  and  in  articulating  the 
several  vertebrae,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
oblique  processes,  we  shall  find  that  they 
all  serve  to  form  a  greater  surface  for  the 
lodgment  of  muscles,  and  to  enable  the 
latter  to  act  more  powerfully  on  the  trunk, 
by  affording  them  a  lever  of  considerable 
length. 

In  the  neck,  we  see  the  spine  projecting 
somewhat  forwards,  to  support  the  head, 
which, without  this  assistance, would  require 
a  greater  number  of  muscles.  Through  the 
whole  length  of  the  thorax  it  is  carried  in  a 
curved  direction  backwards,  and  thus  adds 
considerably  to  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  and 
consequently  affords  more  room  to  the 
lungs,  heart,  and  large  blood-vessels.  In 
the  loins,  the  spine  again  projects  forwards, 
in  a  direction  with  the  centre  of  gravity, 
by  which  means  the  body  is  easily  kept  in 
an  erect  posture  ;  for  otherwise  we  should 
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be  liable  to  fall  forwards.  But,  at  its  in- 
ferior part,  it  again  recedes  backwards, 
and  helps  to  form  a  cavity  called  the  pel- 
vis, in  which  the  urinary  bladder,  intcs- 
tinuui  rectum,  and  other  viscera,  are  placed. 

In  i  part  of  the  body  that  is  composed 
of  so  great  a  number  of  bones,  and  con- 
structed for  such  a  variety  of  motion,  as 
the  spine  is,  luxation  is  more  to  be  ex- 
pected than  fracture ;  and  this  is  very 
wisely  guarded  against  in  every  direction, 
by  the  many  processes  that  are  to  be  found 
in  each  vertebra,  and  by  the  cartilages, 
ligaments,  and  other  means  of  connexion, 
which  we  have  described  as  uniting  them 
together. 

Vertebral  artery.  Arleriavertebralis. 
A  branch  of  the  subclavian,  proceeding 
through  the  vertebrae  to  within  the  cranium, 
where,  with  its  fellow,  it  forms  the  basilary 
artery,  the  internal  auditory,  and  the  poste- 
rior artery  of  the  dura  mater. 

VE'RTEX.     The  crown  of  the  head. 

Vertica'lia  o'ssa.      See  Parietal  bones. 

Ve'rticis  os.     See  Parietal  bones. 

VERTl'GO.     Giddiness. 

Vervain.    See  Verbena. 

Vervain,  female.     See  Erysimum. 

VESA'LIUS,  Andrew,  was  born  at 
Brussels  about  the  year  1514.  After  pur- 
suing his  studies  at  different  universities,  and 
serving  for  two  years  professionally  with  the 
Imperial  army,  he  settled  at  Padua,  and 
taught  anatomy  with  great  applause  ;  which 
he  subsequently  continued  at  some  other 
schools  in  Italy.  In  1544  he  became  physi- 
cian to  Charles  V.,  and  resided  chiefly  at  the 
Imperial  Court.  About  twenty  years  after, 
in  the  midst  of  his  professional  career,  an 
extraordinary  circumstance  occurred,  which 
was  the  cause  of  his  ruin.  Being  sum- 
moned to  examine  the  body  of  a  Spanish 
gentleman,  and  having  begun  the  operation 
too  precipitately,  the  heart  was  observed  to 
palpitate;  in  consequence  of  which  he  was 
accused  before  the  Inquisition  :  but  the  in- 
terposition of  Philip  II.  procured  him  to  be 
merely  enjoined  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  Holy  Land.  While  at  Jerusalem  he 
was  invited  to  the  anatomical  chair  at  Pa- 
dua, but  on  his  return  the  ship  was  wrecked 
on  the  coast  of  Zante,  where  he  soon  after 
died.  Vesalius  has  been  represented  as  the 
first  person  who  rescued  anatomy  from  the 
slavery  imposed  upon  it  by  deference  to  an- 
cient opinions,  and  led  the  way  to  modern 
improvements.  His  first  publication  of  note 
was  a  set  of  Anatomical  Tables,  which  was 
soon  followed  by  his  great  work  "  De  Cor- 
poris Humani  Fabrica,"  printed  at  Basil  in 
1543,  and  often  since  in  several  countries. 
The  earliest  impressions  of  the  plates  are 
most  valued,  but  the  explanations  were 
made  subsequently  more  correct.  In  a 
treatise  "  De  Radicis  China?  Usu,"  he  se- 
verely criticised  the  errors  of  Galen,  which 
engaged  him  in  a  controversy  with  Fallo- 


pius.  His  medical  and  surgical  writings  are 
not  held  in  much  estimation. 

VESA'NIiE.  (From  Vesanus,  a  mad 
man.)  The  fourth  order  in  the  Class  Neu- 
roses, of  Cullen's  nosological  arrangement; 
comprehending  diseases  in  which  the  judg- 
ment is  impaired,  without  either  coma  or 
pyrexia. 

VESI'CA.  (Dim.  of  vas,  a  vessel.)  A 
bladder. 

VESI'CA  FE'LLIS.  The  gall-bladder. 
See  Gall-bladder. 

VESI'CA  IRIIN.VRIA.  The  urinary 
bladder.     See  Urinary  bladder. 

VES1CATORIES.  (Veskatoria,  from  ve- 
sica, a  bladder;  because  they  raise  a  bladder.) 
See  Epispastics. 

VESICLE.  (Vesicula,  a  diminutive  of 
vesica,  a  bladder.)  An  elevation  of  the 
cuticle,  containing  a  transparent  watery 
fluid. 

Vesi'cula  fe'lms.     The  gall-bladder. 

Vesi'cul/e  divje  ba'rbara:.  The  con- 
fluent small-pox. 

Vesicula  gingiva'rum.    The  thrush. 

VESI'CULjE  PULMONA'ES.  The  air 
cells  which  compose  the  greatest  part  of  the 
lungs,  and  are  situated  at  the  termination  of 
the  bronchia. 

VESI'CULjE  SEMINA'LES.  Two 
membranous  receptacles,  situated  on  the 
back  part  of  the  bladder  above  its  neck. 
The  excretory  ducts  are  called  ejaculatory 
ducts.  They  proceed  to  the  urethra,  into 
which  they  open  by  a  peculiar  orifice  at 
the  top  of  the  verumontanum.  They  have 
vessels  and  nerves  from  the  neighbouring 
parts,  and  are  well  supplied  with  absor- 
bent vessels,  which  proceed  to  the  lym- 
phatic glands  about  the  loins.  The  use 
of  the  vesiculae  seminalcs  is  to  receive  the 
semen  brought  into  them  by  the  vasa  de- 
ferentia,  to  retain,  somewhat  inspissate, 
and  to  excern  it  sub  coitu  into  the  urethra, 
from  whence  it  is  propelled  into  the  vagina 
uteri. 

Vesicular  fever.     See  Pemphigus. 

VESTI'BULUM.  A  round  cavity  of 
the  internal  ear,  between  the  cochlea  and 
semicircular  canals,  in  which  are  an  oval 
opening  communicating  with  the  cavity  of 
the  tympanum  and  the  orifices  of  the  serai- 
circular  canals.  It  is  within  this  cavity  and 
the  semicircular  canals,  that  the  'new  appa- 
ratus discovered  by  the  celebrated  neurolo- 
gist Scarpa  lies.  He  has  demonstrated 
membranous  tubes,  connected  loosely  by 
cellular  texture,  within  the  bony  semicircu- 
lar canals,  each  of  which  is  dilated  in  the 
cavity  of  the  vestibule  into  an  ampulla  ; 
it  is  upon  these  ampulla:,  which  commu- 
nicate by  means  of  an  alveus  communis, 
that  branches  of  the  portio  mollis  are  ex- 
panded. 

Veto'nica  co'rdi.     See  Betonica. 

VJ'BEX.      (Vibex,   sing.,    plu.    Wrim.) 
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The  large  purple  spots  which  appear  under 
tbe  skiu  in  certain  malignant  fevers. 

VIBRISSA.  (Vibrissa,  from  vibru,  to 
quaver.)  Hairs  growing  in  the  nostrils. 
See  Capillus. 

VICHYWATER.  Is  obtained  from 
the  tepid  mineral  springs  that  arise  in  the 
vicinity  of  Vichy,  in  Fiance.  On  account 
of  its  chalybeate  and  alkaline  ingredients, 
it  is  taken  internally,  being  reputed  to  be  of 
great  service  in  bilious  cholics,  diarrhoeas, 
and  in  disorders  of  the  stomach,  especially 
such  as  arise  from  a  relaxed  or  debilitated 
state  of  that  organ. 

These  waters  are  likewise  very  useful 
when  employed  as  a  tepid  bath,  particu- 
larly in  rheumatism,  sciatica,  gout,  &c.  By 
combining  the  internal  use  wilh  the  exter- 
nal application,  they  have  often  effected  a 
cure  where  other  remedies  had  failed  to 
afford  relief. 

Vi'cia  fa'ba.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  common  bean  plant.  It  is  a  native  of 
Egypt.  There  a;  e  many  varieties.  Beans 
are  very  wholesome  and  nutritious  to  those 
whose  stomachs  are  strong,  and  accustomed 
to  the  coarser  modes  of  living.  In  delicate 
stomachs  they  produce  flatulency,  dyspepsia, 
cardialgia,  &,c.  especially  when  old.  See 
Legumina. 

Victoria'lis  lo'nga.  See  Allium  viclo- 
rialis. 

VIEUSSENS,  Raymond,  was  born  at  a 
village  in  Rovergne,  graduated  at  Mont- 
pellier,  and  in  1671  was  chosen  physician  to 
the  Hospital  of  St.  Eloy.  The  result  of  his 
anatomical  researches  in  this  situation  was 
published  under  the  title  of  Neurology,  and 
gained  him  great  reputation.  His  name  be- 
came known  al  Cour',  and  Mad.  de  Mont- 
pensier  made  him  her  physician.  After  her 
death  he  returned  to  iVIontpcllier,  and  direct- 
ed his  attention  to  chemistry;  and  having 
found  an  acid  in  the  caput  mortuum  of  the 
blood,  he  made  this  the  ground  work  of  a 
new  medical  theory.  In  advanced  life  his 
writings  were  multipliedwithout  augmenting 
his  reputation.     He  died  in  1726. 

VIGILANCE.  Pervigilium.  Vigilance, 
when  attended  by  anxiety,  pain  ill  the  head, 
loss  of  appetite,  and  diminution  of  strength, 
is,  by  Sauvages  and  Sagar,  considered  as  a 
genus  of  disease,  and  is  called  agrypnia. 

VERRUCA.     A  wart. 

Verruca'uia.  (From  Verruca,  a  wart  ; 
because  it  was  supposed  to  destroy  warts.) 
The  herb  turnsole. 

VINCA.  (From  vincio,  to  bind ;  be- 
cause of  its  usefulness  in  making  bands.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
IMBm  system.  Clas9,  Pentandria.  Order, 
Monogynia.  The  herb  periwinkle,  or  per- 
vincle. 

VYnca  minor.  The  systematic  name  of 
<ln;  lesser  periwinkle.  Vinca  pervinca.  Cle- 
matis daph nodes  major.  It  possesses  bitter 
»nd  adstringuit  virtues,  and  it  is  said  to  be 


efficacious  in  stopping  nasal  haemorrhages 
when  bruised  and  put  into  the  nose.  Boiled, 
it  forms  a  useful  adstringent  gargle  in  com- 
mon sore  throat,  and  it  is  given  by  some  in 
phthisical  complaints. 

Vi'sca  pkrvi'nca.     See  Vinca  Minor. 

Vinceto'xicum.  (From  vinco,  to  over- 
come, and  toxicum,  poison  ;  so  named  from 
its  supposed  virtues  of  resisting  and  expelling 
poisons.)     See  Ascipius. 

Vine      See  Fitis. 

Vine,  while.    See  Bryonia  alba. 

Vine,  wild.     See  Bryonia  alba. 

Vinegar.     See  Acetum. 

Vinegar,  distilled.    See  Acetum. 

Vinegar,  spirits  of.     See  Acetum. 

VI'NUM.     See  Wine. 

Vi'num  a'i.oes.  Wine  of  aloes.  For- 
merly known  by  the  names  of  tinctura  hitrcs, 
and  tinctura  sacra.  "  Take  of  extract  of 
•piked  aloe,  eight  ounces ;  canella  bark,  two 
ounces;  wine,  six  pints ;  proof  spirits,  two 
pints.  Rub  the  aloes  into  powder  with  white 
sand,  previously  cleansed  from  any  im- 
purities :  rub  the  canella  bark  also  into 
powder ;  and  after  having  mixed  these  pow 
ders  together,  pour  on  the  wine  and  spirit. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  occasionally 
shakingthe  mixture,  and  afterward  strain."  A 
stomachic  purgative,  calculated  for  the  aged 
and  phlegmatic,  who  are  not  troubled  with 
the  piles.  The  dose  is  from  half  to  a  whole 
fluid  ounce. 

Vi'num  antimo'nii.  In  small  doses  this 
proves  alterative  and  diaphoretic, and  a  large 
dose  emetic  ;  in  which  last  intention  it  is  the 
common  emetic  for  children. 

Vi'ndm  antimo'nii  tahtauiza'ti.  See 
Anlimonium  tartarizatum. 

Vi'num  fe'rri.  Wine  of  iron,  formerly 
called  rinum  chalybealum.  "  Take  of  iron 
filings,  two  ounces  ;  wine,  two  pints.  Mix 
and  set  the  mixture  by  for  a  month,  occa- 
sionally shaking  it ;  then  filter  it  through 
paper."  For  its  virtues,  see  Ferrum  tarla- 
risatum. 

Vi'num  ipecacua'nh^.  Wine  of  ipeca- 
cuanha. "  Take  of  ipecacuanha  root,  bruis- 
ed, two  ounces  ;  wine,  two  pints.  Mace- 
rale  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain."  The 
dose,  when  used  as  an  emetic,  is  from  two 
fluid  drachms  to  half  a  fluid  ounce. 

Vi'num  o'pii.  Wine  of  opium,  formerly 
known  by  the  names  of  laudanum  liquidum 
Sydenhami,  and  tinctura  thebaica.  "  Take  of 
extract  of  opium,  an  ounce ;  cinnamon 
bark,  bruised,  cloves  bruised,  of  each  a 
drachm;  wine,  a  pint.  Macerate  for  eight 
days,  and  strain."     See  Opium. 

Vi'num  vera'tp.i.  Wine  of  white  helle- 
bore. "  Take  of  white  hellebore  root,  sliced, 
eight  ounces;  wine,  two  pints  and  a  half ;. 
macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain."  See 
Veratrum. 

VIOLA.  (Fromler;  because  it  was  first 
found  in  Ionia.) 

1.  The   name  of  a  genus  of  plan'- 
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the  Linnsean  system.  Class,  Syngenesia. 
Order,  Monogynia.     The  violet. 

'2,  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  sweet 
violet.     See  Viola  odorata. 

Vi'ola  cani'na.  The  dog  violet.  The 
root  of  this  plant,  Viola  canina,  of  Linnaeus, 
possesses  the  power  of  vomiting  and  purging 
the  bowels  ;  with  which  intention  a  scruple 
of  the  dried  root  must  be  exhibited.  It  ap- 
pears, though  neglected  in  this  country, 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  physicians. 

Vi'ola  ipecacua'nha.  The  plant  which 
was  supposed  to  afford  the  ipecacuanha  root. 

Vi'ola  lu'tea.  The  wall-flower  was  so 
called.     See  Cheiranthus  cheiri. 

Vi'ola  odora'ta.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  sweet  violet.  Viola  acaulis,  foliis 
cordatis,  stolonibus  repentibus,  of  Linnaeus. 
The  recent  flowers  of  this  plant  are  received 
into  the  catalogues  of  the  Materia  Medica. 
They  have  an  agreeable  sweet  smell,  and 
a  mucilaginous  bitterish  taste.  Their  vir- 
tues are  purgative  or  laxative,  and  by  some 
they  are  said  to  possess  an  anodyne  and 
pectoral  quality.  The  officinal  preparation 
of  this  flower  is  a  syrup,  which,  to  young 
children,  answers  the  purpose  of  a  purgative; 
it  is  also  of  considerable  utility  in  many 
chemical  inquiries,  to  detect  an  acid  or  an 
alkali ;  the  former  changing  the  blue  colour 
to  a  red,  and  the  latter  to  a  green. 

Vi'ola  palu'stris.     See  Pinguicula. 

Vi'ola  tri'color.  Hearts-ease.  Pan- 
sies.  This  well-known  beautiful  little  plant 
grows  in  corn-fields,  waste  and  cultivated 
grounds,  flowering  all  the  summer  months. 
It  varies  much  by  cultivation  ;  and  by  the 
vivid  colouring  of  its  flowers  often  becomes 
extremely  beautiful  in  gardens,  where  it  is 
distinguished  by  various  names.  To  the 
taste,  this  plant  in  its  recent  state  is  ex- 
tremely glutinous,  or  mucilaginous,  ac- 
companied with  the  common  herbaceous 
flavour  and  roughness.  By  distillation 
with  water,  according  to  Haase,  it  affords 
a  small  quantity  of  odorous  essential  oil,  of 
a  somewhat  acid  taste.  The  dried  herb 
yields  about  half  its  weight  of  watery  ex- 
tract, the  fresh  plant  about  one  eighth. 
Though  many  of  the  old  writers  on  the 
Materia  Medica  represent  this  plant  as  a 
powerful  medicine  in  epilepsy,  asthma, 
ulcers,  scabies,  and  cutaneous  complaints, 
yet  the  viola  tricolor  owes  its  present  cha- 
racter as  a  medicine  to  the  modern  autho- 
rities of  Starck,  Metzger,  Haase,  and 
others,  especially  as  a  remedy  for  the  crusta 
lactea.  For  this  purpose,  a  handful  of  the 
fresh  herb,  or  half  a  drachm  of  it  dried, 
boiled  two  hours  in  milk,  is  to  be  strained 
and  taken  night  and  morning.  Bread,  with 
this  decoction,  is  also  to  be  formed  into  a 
poultice  and  applied  to  the  part.  By  this 
treatment,  it  has  been  observed,  that  the 
eruption  during  the  first  eight  days  increases, 
and  that  the  urine,  when  the  medicine 
succeeds,  has  an  odour  similar  to  that  of 
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cats  ;  but,  on  continuing  the  use  oi 
plant  a  sufficient  time,  the  smell  goes  oft, 
the  scabs  disappear,  and  the  skin  recovers 
its  natural  purity.  Instances  of  the  suc- 
cessful exhibition  of  this  medicine,  as  cited 
by  these  authors,  are  very  numerous;  in- 
deed this  remedy,  under  their  management, 
seems  rarely,  if  ever,  to  have  failed.  It 
appears,  however,  that  Mursinna,  Acker- 
mann,  and  Henning,  were  less  fortunate 
in  the  employment  of  this  plant ;  the  last 
of  whom  declares,  that,  in  the  different 
cutaneous  disorders  in  which  he  used  it,  no 
benefit  was  derived.  Haase,  who  adminis- 
tered this  species  of  violet  in  various  forms, 
and  large  doses,  extended  its  use  to  many 
chronic  disorders ;  and  from  the  great 
number  of  cases  in  which  it  proved  success- 
ful, we  are  desirous  of  recommending  it  to 
a  farther  trial  in  this  country. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Bergius  speaks  of 
this  plant  as  a  useful  mucilaginous  purga- 
tive, and  takes  no  notice  of  its  efficacy  in  tbe 
crusta  lactea,  or  in  any  other  disease. 

Viola'ria.     See  Viola. 

Violet,  dog.     See  Viola  canina. 

Violet,  sweet.     See  Viola  odorata. 

Viper.     See  Vipera. 

Viper-grass.     See  Scorzonera. 

VIPERA.  (Quod  vi  pariat ;  because  it 
was  thought  that  its  young  eat  through  the 
mother's  bowels.)  i'ue  viper  or  adder.  See 
Coluber  berus. 

Vipera'ria.  See  Arislolochia  scrpenta- 
ria. 

Viperi'na.  (From  vipera,  a  snake;  so 
called  from  the  serpentine  appearance  of  its 
roots.)     See  Arisloloehia  serpentaria. 

Viperi'na  virginia'na.  See  Arisloloehia 
serpentaria. 

Vi'rga  ad'rea.   See  Snlidago  virgaaurea-_ 

Virga'ta  sutu'ra.  The  sagittal  suture  of 
the  skull. 

Virgina'le  clau'strum.     The  hymen. 

Virginian  tobacco.     See  Nicotiana. 

Virgin's  bower,  upright.  Sec  Clematis 
recta. 

Virgin's  milk.  A  solution  of  gum  ben- 
zoin. 

VI'RUS.  A  synonym  of  contagion.  See 
Contagion. 

VIS  CONSERVA'TRIX.  SeeVismedi- 
catrix  natura. 

VIS   EL.VSTICA.     Elasticity. 

VIS  liNE'RTLE.  The  propensity  to  rest 
inherent  in  nature. 

VIS  I'NSITA.  This  propeity  is  defined 
by  Haller  to  be  that  power  by  which  a 
muscle,  when  wounded,  touched,  or  irri- 
tated, contracts,  independent  of  the  will  ot 
the  animal  that  is  the  object  of  the  expe- 
riment, and  without  its  feeling  pain.  See 
Irritability. 

VIS    MEDIC  A'TRIX    NATU'Rffi. 
conservalrix.      A   term  employed  by  phy- 
sicians to  express  that    healing   power  in 
an  animated  body,  by  which,  when  diseased 


Wi- 
llie body  is  euabled  to  regain  its  healthy 
actions. 

VIS  MO'RTU  A.  That  property  by 
which  a  muscle,  after  the  death  of  the  ani- 
mal, or  a  muscle,  immeditaely  alter  having 
been  cut  out  from  a  living  body,  con- 
tracts. 

VIS  NERVO'SA.  This  property  is  con- 
sidered, by  Whytt  to  be  another  power  of 
the  muscles  by  which  they  act  when  excited 
by  tire  nerves. 

VIS  PLA'STICA.      That  facility  of  for- 
mation which    spontaneously  operates    in 
animals. 
VIS  A  TE'RGO.     Any  impulsive  power. 
VIS  VI'TjE.     The  natural  power  of  the 
animal  machine  in  preserving  life. 

Vi'scom  album.  Mistletoe.  This  singu- 
lar parasitical  plant  most  commonly  grows 
on  apple-trees,  also  on  the  pear,  hawthorn, 
service,  oak,  hazel,  maple,  ash.  lime-tree, 
willow,  elm,  horn-beam,  &tc.  It  is  suppo- 
sed to  be  propogated  by  birds,  especially  by 
the  field-fare  and  thrush,  which  feed  upon 
its  berries,  the  seeds  of  which  pass  through 
the  bowels  unchanged  ;  and  along  with  the 
excrement  adhere  to  the  branches  of  trees 
where  they  vegetate. 

The  mistletoe  of  the  oak  has,  from  the 
times  of  the  ancient  druids,  been  always  pre- 
ferred to  that  produced  on  other  trees;  but 
it  is  now  well  known  that  the  riscus  quercus 
differs  in  no  respect  from  others. 

This  plant  is  the  /£  of  the  Greeks,  and 
was  in  former  times  thought  to  possess 
many  medicinal  virtues  ;  however,we  learn 
but  little  concerning  its  efficacy  from  the 
ancient  writers  on  the  Materia  Medica, 
nor  will  it  be  deemed  necessary  to  state 
tke  extraordinary  powers  ascribed  to  the 
mistletoe  by  the  crafty  designs  ot  druidical 
knavery.  Both  the  leaves  and  branches  ot 
the  plant  have  very  little  smell,  and  a  very 
weak  taste  of  the  nauseous  kind.  In  distilla- 
tion they  impregnate  water  with  their  faint 
unpleasant  smell,  but  yield  no  essential  oil. 
Extracts,  made  from  them  by  water,  are 
bitterish,  roughish,  and  subsaline.  'Ihe  spi- 
ritous  cjttract  of  the  wood  has  the  greatest 
austerity,  and  that  of  the  leaves  the  greatest 
bitterness.  The  berries  abound  with  an  ex- 
tremely tenacious  and  most  ungrateful 
sweet  mucilage. 

The  viscus  querctis  obtained  great  reputa- 
tion  for  the  cure  of  epilepsy  ;  and  a  case  of 
this  disease,  of  a  woman  of  quality,  in 
which  it  proved  remarkably  successful,  is 
mentioned  by  Boyle.  Some  years  after- 
ward its  use  was  strongly  recommended 
in  various  convulsive  disorders  by  Oolbacb, 
who  has  related  several  instances  of  its  good 
effects.  He  administered  it  in  substance 
in  doses  of  half  a  drachm,  or  a  drachm, 
of  the  wood  or  leaves,  or  an  infusion  of  an 
ounce.  This  author  was  followed  by 
others,  who  have  not  only  given  testimony 
of  (he  efficacv  of  the  mistletoe  in  different 
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convulsive  affections,  but  also  in  those  com* 
plaints  denominated  nervous,  in  which  it 
was  supposed  to  act  in  the  character  of  a 
tonic.  But  all  that  has  been  written  in 
favour  of  this  remedy,  v.  Inch  is  certainly 
well  deserving  of  notice,  has  not  prevented 
if  from  falling  into  general  neglect;  and 
the  colleges  of  London  and  Edinburgh 
have, perhaps  not  without  reason,  expunged 
it  from  their  catalogues  of  the  Materia 
Medica. 

Vl'SCUS.  Any  organ  or  part  which  has 
an  appropriate  use,  as  the  viscera  of  th  eab- 
domen,  &ic. 

Vision.     See  Seeing. 
Vision,  defective.    See  Dysopia. 
Vi'sus     defigura'tus.         See  Melmnor- 
phopda. 

Vi'tje  a'rbor.     See  Arbor  vita. 
Vi'tje  i.i'unum.     See  Uuuiucum. 
J  'ilal  actions.     See'  Vital  functions. 
VITAL  FUNCTIONS.       Vital     actions 
Those  actions  of  the  body  upon  which  life 
immediately    depends,  as  the    circulation 
of  the  blood,  respiration,  heul  of  the  bodyj 
Sic.     See  Action. 

Vital  principle.     See  Life. 
Vita'lba.    Traveller's-joy.     See  Clema- 
tis recta. 

Vi'tex.  (From  vieu,  to  bind.)  Agnus 
castas.  The  chaste  tree.  Vilex  agnus  cas- 
tus;foliis  digitalis,  serralis,  spicis  rerticillatis, 
ot  Linnajus.  The  seeds  are  the  medicinal 
part,  which  have,  when  fresh,  a  fragrant 
smell,  and  an  acrid  aromatic  taste.  For- 
merly they  were  celebrated  as  antaphrodi- 
siacs  ;  but  experience  does  not  discover  in 
them  any  degree  of  such  virtue,  and  some 
have  described  to  them  an  opposite  one. 
They  are  now  fallen  into  disuse. 
Vi'ti  Sal'tus.  See  Chorea. 
VITILl'GO.  (From  vileo,  to  infect.)  See 
Mphus. 

VI'TIS.  t.  The  name  of  a  genus  ot 
plants  in  the  Linneean  system.  Clas9,£Pen- 
tandria.     Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  I  he  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  grape. 
See  Vilis  vinifera. 

Vi'tis  a'lba.  See  Bryonia  alba. 
Vi'tis  cori'nthica.  This  affords  the 
Uca  passu  minor.  Passu  corinthiaca.  The 
currant.  The  dried  fruit  of  the  vilis  corin- 
thiaca. Their  virtues  are  similar  to  those  ot 
the  raisin. 

Vi'tis  idje'a.  See  Vaccinium. 
Vi'tis  sylve'stris.  White  bryony. 
Vi'tis  vini'fera.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  grape-tree.  Vilis;  foliis  labatis  sinua* 
tisnudis,  of  Linnaeus.  Vine  leaves  and  the 
tendrils  have  an  adstringent  taste,  and  were 
formerly  used  in  diarrhoeas,  haemorrhages, 
and  other  disorders  requiring  refrigerant 
and  styptic  medicines.  The  juice  or  sap 
of  the  vine,  called  lachryma,  has  been  re- 
commended in  calculous  disorders  :  and  it 
is  said  to  be  an  excellent  application  to 
weak  eves  and  specks  of  the  cornea.     1  he 
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unripe  fruit  has  a  harsh,  rough,  sour  taste  ; 
its  expressed  juice,  called  verjuice,  was  for- 
merly much  esteemed,  but  is  now  super- 
seded by  the  juice  of  lemons;  for  external 
use,  however,  particularly  in  bruises  and 
pains,  verjuice  is  still  employed,  and  consi- 
dered to  be  a  very  useful  application.  The 
dried  fruit  is  termed  Uva  passu  major. 
Passula  major.  The  raisin.  Raisins  are 
prepared  by  immersing  the  fresh  fruit  into 
a  solution  of  alkaline  salt  and  soap-ley, 
made  boiling  hot,  to  which  is  added  some 
olive  oil,  and  a  small  quantity  of  common 
salt,  and  afterward  drying  them  in  the 
shade.  They  are  used  as  agreeable,  lubri- 
cating, acescent  sweets  in  pectoral  decoc- 
tions, and  for  obtunding  the  acrimony  in 
other  medicines,  and  rendering  them  grate- 
ful to  the  palate  and  stomach.  They  are 
directed  in  the  decctum  hordti  composilum, 
tinctura  senna,  and  tinctura  cardamomi  com- 
posita.     See  also  Wine  and  Jlcttum 

Vitra'ria.     The  pellitory  of  the  wall. 

VITREOUS  HUMOUR.  Humor  w- 
treus.  The  pellucid  body  which  fills  the 
whole  bulb  of  the  eye  behind  the  crystal- 
line lens.  The  vitreous  substance  is  com- 
posed of  small  cells  which  communicate 
with  each  other,  and  are  distended  with  a 
transparent  fluid. 

Vitriol,  acid  of.     See  Sulphuric  acid. 

Vitriol,  blue.     See  Cupri  sulpha.i. 

Vitriol,  grten.     Sec  Ferri  sulphas. 

Vitriol,  Roman.     See  Cvpri  sulphas. 

Vitriol,  sweet  spirit  of.  See  Spiritus  azlhe- 
ris  sulphurici. 

Vitriol,  white.     See  Zinci  sulphas. 

Vitriolated  kali.     See  Potassa.  sulphas. 

Vitkio'lum.  (From  vitrum,  glass ;  so 
called  from  its  likeness  to  glass.  Hollan 
dus  says  this  word  is  fictitious,  and  com- 
posed from  the  initials  of  the  following 
sentence;  Vade  in  terram  rimando,  inge- 
nue* optimum  lapidem  veram  medicinam.) 
Calcadinum.  Calcalar.  Calcolar.  Calcan- 
thos.  Calcanthum.  Calcitea.  Vitriol,  or 
sulphate  of  iron. 

Vitri'olum  a'lbum.  See  Zinci  Sul- 
phas. 

Vitri'olum  ccsru'leum.  See  Cupri  Sul- 
phas 

Vitri'olum  Roma'num.  See  Cupri  sul- 
phas. 

Vitri'olum  vi'ride.  See  Ferri  sul- 
phas. 

VITRUM.     Glass. 

Vi'trum  antimo'nii.  Glass  of  antimony. 
Antimony  first  calcined,  then  fused  in  a 
crucible. 

Vi'trum  artimo'nii  cera'tum.  A  di- 
aphoretic compound  exhibited  in  the  cure 
of  dysenteries  arising  from  checked  perspi- 
ration. 

Vi'trum  hvfoclepti'cum.  A  funnel  to 
separate  oil  from  water. 

VOICE.  Vox.  The  principal  organ 
of  the  voice  is  the  larynx  :  for  when  it  rs 


injured,  the  air  passes  through  the  windpipt 

without  yielding  any  sound. 

Volse'i.la.    A  probang,  or  instrument  to 

remove  bodies  sticking  in  the  throat. 

VOLVULU-.  (From  volvo,  to  roll  up.) 
The  iliac  passion,  or  inflammation  in  the 
bowels,  called  twisting  of  the  guts. 

Volvulus  terre'stris.  Small  bind 
weed.     The  convolvulus  minor. 

VOMER.  Named  from  its  great  re- 
semblance to  a  ploughshare.  It  is  a  slen- 
der thin  bone  separating  the  nostrils  from 
each  other,  consisting  of  two  plates  much 
compressed  together,  very  dense  and  strong, 
yet  so  thin  as  to  be  transparent ;  these  two 
plates  seem  at  every  edge  to  separate  from 
each  other,  and  thus  a  groove  is  formed  at 
every  side. — 1.  This  groove  on  the  upper 
edge,  or  as  it  may  be  called,  its  base,  is 
wide,  and  receives  into  it  the  projecting 
points  of  the  ethmoid  and  sphenoid  bones, 
and  thus  it  stands  very  firmly  and  securely 
on  (he  skull,  and  capable  of  resisting  blows 
of  considerable  violence. — 2.  '1  he  groove, 
upon  the  lower  part,  is  narrower,  and  re- 
ceives the  rising  line  in  the  middle  of  the 
palate  plate,  where  the  bones  join  to  form 
the  palate  suture.  At  the  fore  part  it  is 
united  by  a  ragged  surface,  and  by  some- 
thing like  a  groove,  to  the  middle  cartilage 
of  the  nose,  and  as  the  vomer  receives  the 
other  bones  into  its  grooves,  it  is  as  it  were, 
locked  in  on  all  sides,  receiving  support  and 
strength  from  each,  but  more  particularly 
from  the  thick  and  strong  membrane  whicb 
covers  the  whole,  and  which  is  so  continu- 
ous as  to  resemble  a  periosteum,  or  rather  a 
continued  ligament  from  itsstrength;1huslhe 
slender  vomer  possesses  sufficient  strength 
to  avert  from  it  all  those  evils  which  must 
inevitably  have  occurred,  had  it  been  less 
wisely  or  less  strongly  constructed. 

VO'MICA.  (From  vomo,  to  spit  up;  be- 
cause it  discharges  a  sanies.)  An  abscess  of 
the  lungs. 

Vo'mica  mgjUo'ris  .ste'rni.  Quick- 
silver. 

VOMITING.  Vomitio.  A  forcible  ejec- 
tion of  food,  or  any  other  substance,  from 
the  stomach,  through  the  oesophagus  and 
mouth.  It  is  either  idiopathic,  when  arising 
from  a  cause  iir  the  stomach  itself;  or  sipnp- 
tomatic,  when  originating  from  diseases 
seated  in  any  other  part  of  the  body.  Its 
immediate  cause  is  an  antiperistaltic,  spas- 
modic, convulsive  constriction  of  the  sto- 
mach, and  pressure  of  the  diaphragm  and 
abdominal  muscles.  It  is  an  effort  of  na- 
ture to  expel  whatever  molests  or  is  trouble- 
some in  the  stomach. 

Vomiting  of  blood.     See  Hecmattmesis. 

Vo'mitus  crue'ntus.  See  Hecmattme- 
sis. 

Voracious  appetite.    See  Bulimia. 

Vox  abscis3a.  Hoarseness,  a  loss  of 
voice. 
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Vu  lgaco.  'fbe  nsarabacca  wajs  so  called. 
See  Asarvm. 

Vli.nkka'ria.  (From  vulaus,  a  wound.) 
Medicines  which  heal  wounds  An  herb 
named  from  its  use  in  healing  wounds. 

Vulkera'ria  a'q,ua.     A i quebusade. 

Wlni/s  scloi'e'ticum.  A  gun-shot  wound. 

VU'LVA.     (Quasi  valva,  the  aperture  to 


the  womb  ;  or  quasi  volva,  because  the  fcetus 
is  wrapped  up  in  it.)  The  pudendum  mu- 
liebre,  or  pails  of  generation  proper  to  wo- 
men ;  also  a  foramen  in  the  brain. 

Vulva'ria.  (From  vulva,  the  womb  ;  so 
named  from  its  smell,  or  use  in  disorders  of 
the  womb)  Stinking  orach.  See  Cheno- 
jiodium  vulvariu. 
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WAKETolin.     See  Arum. 

IVall-fluvcrr.     See  Cheiranlltus  clitiri. 

IVall-peUilory.     See  Parietaria. 

Wall-pepper.     See  Sedum  acre. 

Italnul.     See  Jaglam. 

W  A  L  T  H  E  R,  Augustine  Frederic,  a 
physician,  was  appointed  in  1723,  professor 
of  anatomy  and  surgery  at  Leyden.  Se- 
veral of  his  dissertations  on  anatomical  sub- 
jects are  commended,  and  have  been  re- 
printed by  Haller.  The  best  of  his  larger 
pieces  is  "  De  Lingua  Humana  Libellus," 
in  quarto.  As  a  botanic  he  published  a 
Catalogue  of  the  Plants  in  his  own  garden, 
and  a  work  on  the  structure  of  Plants.  He 
died  about  the  year  17  46. 

W  ALTON  W  A  T  E  R.  A  mineral 
spring  near  Tewkesbury  in  Gloucestershire, 
containg  a  small  portion  of  iron  dissolved 
in  fixed  air;  of  absorbeut  earth  combined 
with  hepatic  air  ;  of  vitriolated  magnesia, 
and  muriated  mineral  alkali  ;  but  the  pro- 
portions of  these  constituent  parts  have  not 
been  accurately  ascertained.  Walton  water 
is  chiefly  efficacious  in  obstructions  -and 
other  affections  of  the  glands. 

VV  A  T  E  R.  Aqua.  According  to  the 
opinion  of  modern  chemists  is  a  compound 
fluid,  made  up  of  two  substances,  neither 
of  which  can  be  exhibited  separately,  ex- 
cept in  the  gaseous  form  ;  and  when  afiri- 
form,  they  are  known,  the  one  as  hydrogen 
gas  or  inflammable  air;  the  other  as  oxy- 
gen gas,  or  vital  air.  These  gases,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  two  measures  of  hydrogen 
to  one  of  oxygen,  when  united  chemically, 
and  reduced  from  the  form  of  an  air,  to 
that  of  a  liquid,  constitute  the  fluid,  water. 

It  is  transparent,  without  colour,  smell,  or 
taste;  in  a  very  slight  degree  compressible  ; 
when  pure, not  liable  to  spontaneous  change; 
liquid  in  ihe  common  temperature  of  our  at- 
mosphere, assuming  the  solid  form  at  32 
Fahrenheit,  and  the  gaseous  al  212°,  but  re- 
turning unaltered  to  its  liquid  state  on  re- 
suming  any  degree  of  heat  between  these 
points  ;  capable  of  dissolving  a  greater  num- 
ber of  natural  bodies  than  any  other  fluid 
whatever, and  especially  those  known  by  the 
name  of  the  saline  ;  performing  the  most 
important  functions  in  the  vegetable  and 
animal  kingdoms,  and  entering  largely  into 
their  composition  as  a  constituent  part-.  1  he 
limple  waters  are  the  following 


1.  Distilled  water.  This  is  the  lightest  of 
all  others,  containing  neither  solid  nor  gas- 
eous substances  in  solution,  is  perfectly  void 
of  taste  and  smell,  colourless  and  beautifully 
transparent,  has  a  soft  feel,  and  wets  the  fin- 
gers more  readily  than  any  other.  It  mixes 
uniformly  with  soap  into  a  smooth  opaline 
mixture,  but  may  be  added  to  a  solution  of 
soap  in  spirit  of  wine  without  injuring  its 
transparency.  The  clearness  of  distilled 
water  is  not  impaired  by  the  most  delicate 
chemical  re-agents,  such  as  lime-water,  a 
solution  of  barytes  in  any  acid,  nitrated  sil- 
ver, or  acid  of  sugar.  When  evaporated  in 
a  silver  vessel  it  leaves  no  residuum  ;  if  pre- 
served from  access  of  foreign  matter  floating 
in  the  air,  it  may  be  kept  forages  unaltered 
in  vessels  upon  which  it  has  no  action,  as  it 
does  not  possess  within  itself  the  power  of 
decomposition.  As  it  freezes  exactly  at  32° 
of  Fahrenheit,  and  boils  at  212°  under  the 
atmospherical  pressure  of  -9.8  inches,  these 
points  are  made  use  of  as  the  standard  ones 
for  thermometrical  division  ;  and  its  specific 
weight  being  always  the  same  under  the 
mean  pressure  and  temperature,  it  is  em- 
ployed lor  the  comparative  standard  of  spe- 
cific gravity. 

Pure  distilled  water  can  only  be  procured 
from  water  which  contains  no  volatile  mat- 
ters that  will  rise  in  distillatiou,and  continue 
still  in  union  with  the  vapour  when  con- 
densed. Many  substances  are  volatile  du- 
ring distillation,  but  most  of  the  gases,  such 
as  common  air,  carbonic  acid,  and  the  like, 
are  incapable  of  uniting  with  water  at  a  high 
temperature  :  other  bodies,  however,  such  as 
vegetable  essentiaJ  oil,  and  in  general,  much 
of  that  which  gives  the  peculiar  odour  to  ve- 
getable and  animal  matter,  will  rtmain  in 
water  after  distillation.  So  the  steam  of  ma- 
ny animal  and  vegetable  decoctions  has  a 
certain  flavour  which  distinguishes  it  from 
pure  water;  and  the  aqueous  exhalation  from 
living  bodies,  which  is  a  kind  of  distillation, 
has  a  similar  impregnation. 

To  olnain  distilled  water  perfectly  pure, 
much  stress  was  laid  by  former  chemists  on 
repeating  the  process  a  great  number  of 
limes;  but  it  was  found  by  Lavoisier,  that 
rain  water  once  distilled,  rejecting  the  first 
and  last  products  was  as  pure  a  water  as 
could  be  procured  by  any  subsequent  dis- 
tillations'. 
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Distilled  water  appears  to  possess  a  higher 
power  than  any  other  as  a  solvent  of  all  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  matter,  and  these  it  holds 
in  solution  as  little  as  possible  altered  from 
the  state  in  which  they  existed  in  the  body 
that  yielded  them.  Hence  the  great  practi- 
cal utility  of  that  kind  of  chemical  analysis 
which  presents  the  proximate  constituent 
parts  of  these  bodies,  and  which  is  affected 
particularly  by  the  assistance  of  pure  water. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  saline,  earthy,  or  other- 
wise impure  water,  will  alter  the  texture  of 
some  of  the  parts,  impair  their  solubility, 
produce  material  changes  on  the  colouring 
matter,  and  become  a  less  accurate  analy- 
ser on  account  of  the  admixture  of  foreign 
contents. 

Distilled  water  is  seldom  employed  to  any 
extent  in  the  preparation  of  food,  or  in  ma- 
nufactures, on  account  of  the  trouble  of  pro- 
curing it  in  larger  quantities;  but  for  pre- 
paring a  great  number  of  medicines,  and  in 
almost  every  one  of  the  nicer  chemical  pro- 
cesses that  are  carried  on  in  the  liquid  vvay, 
this  water  is  an  essential  requisite.  The  on- 
ly cases  in  which  it  has  been  used  largely  as 
an  article  of  drink,  have  been  in  those  im- 
portant trials  made  of  the  practicability  of 
procuring  it  by  condensing  the  steam  of  sea 
water  by  means  of  a  simple  apparatus  adapt- 
ed to  a  ship's  boiler;  and  these  have  fully 
shown  the  ease  with  which  a  large  quantity 
©f  fresh  water,  of  the  purest  kind,  may  be 
had  at  sea,  at  a  moderate  expense,  whereby 
one  of  the  most  distressing  of  all  wants  may 
be  relieved.  There  are  one  or  two  circum- 
stances which  seem  to  show  that  water, 
when  not  already  loaded  with  foreign  mat- 
ter, may  become  a  solvent  for  concretions 
in  urinary  passages.  At  least,  we  know  that 
very  material  advantage  has  been  derived  in 
these  cases  from  very  pure  natural  springs, 
and  hence  a  course  of  distilled  water  has 
been  recommended  as  a  fair  subject  of  ex- 
periment. 

2.  Rain  water,  the  next  in  purity  to  dis- 
tilled water,  is  that  which  has  undergone  a 
natural  distillation  from  the  earth,  and  is 
condensed  in  the  form  of  rain.  This  is  a 
water  so  nearly  approaching  to  absolute  pu- 
rity as  probably  to  be  equal  to  distilled  water 
for  e\ery  purpose  except  in  the  nicer  chemi- 
cal experiments.  The  foreign  contents  of 
Fain  water  appear  to  vary  according  to  the 
state  of  the  air  through  which  it  tails.  The 
heterogeneous  atmosphere  of  a  smoky  town 
will  give  some  impregnation  to  rain  as  it 
passes  through,  and  this,  though  it  may  not 
be  at  once  perceptible  on  chemical  examina- 
tion, will  yet  render  it  liable  to  spontaneous 
change;  and  hence,  rain  water,  if  long  kept, 
especially  in  hot  climates,  acquires  a  strong 
smell,  becomes  full  of  animalcula,  and  in 
some  degree  putrid.  According  to  Mar- 
graaff,  the  constant  foreign  contents  of  nun 
water  appear  to  be  some  traces  of  muriatic 
and  nitric  acids;  but  as  this  water  is  alwavs 
xory  soft,  it  is  admirably  adapted  fordissolv- 


ing  soap,  or  for  the  solution  of  alimentary 
or  colouring  matter,  «nd  it  is  accordingly 
used  largely  for  these  purposes.  The  spe- 
cific gravity  of  rain  water  is  so  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  distilled  water,  that  it  re- 
quires the  most  delicate  instruments  to  as- 
certain the  difference.  Rain,  that  falls  in 
towns,  acquires  a  small  quantity  of  sulphate 
of  lime  and  calcareous  matter  from  the 
mortar  and  plaster  of  the  houses. 

3.  Ice  and  snoiv  water.  This  equals  rain 
water  in  purity,  and,  when  fresh  melted, 
contains  no  arr,  which  is  expelled  during 
freezing.  In  cold  climates,  and  in  high 
latitudes,  thawed  snow  forms  the  constant 
drink  of  the  inhabitants  during  winter ;  and 
the  vast  masses  of  ice  which  float  on  the 
i-olarseas,  afford  an  abundant  supply  to  the 
mariner.  It  is  well  known,  that  in  a  weak 
brine,  exposed  to  a  moderate  freezing  cold, 
it  is  only  the  watery  part  that  congeals, 
leaving  the  unfrozen  liquor  proportionally 
stronger  of  the  salt,  l'he  same  happens 
with  a  dilute  solution  of  vegetable  acids, 
with  fermented  liquors,  and  the  like  ;  and 
advantage  is  taken  of  this  property  to  re- 
duce the  saline  part  to  a  more  concentrated 
form.  Snow  water  has  long  lain  under  the 
imputation  of  occasioning  those  strumous 
swellings  in  the  neck  which  deform  the  in- 
habitants of  many  of  the  Alpine  valleys ; 
but  this  opinion  is  not  supported  by  any 
well  authenticated  indisputable  facts,  and  is 
rendered  still  more  improbable,  if  not  en- 
tirely overturned,  by  the  frequency  of  the 
diseas?  in  Sumatra,  where  ice  and  snow  are 
never  seen,  and  its  being  quite  unknown  in 
Chili  and  in  Thibet,  though  the  rivers  of 
these  countries  are  chiefly  supplied  by  the 
melting  of  the  snow,  with  which  the  moun- 
tains are  covered. 

4.  Spring  water.  Under  this  comprehen- 
sive class  are  included  all  waters  that  spring 
from  some  depth  beneath  the  soil,  and  are 
used  at  the  fountain  head,  or  at  least  before 
they  have  run  any  considerable  distance  ex- 
posed to  the  air.  It  is  obvious  that  spring 
water  will  he  as  various  in  its  contents  as 
the  substances  that  compose  the  soil  through 
which  it  flows.  When  the  ingredients  are 
not  such  as  to  give  any  peculiar  medical 
or  sensible  properties,  and  the  wider  is  used 
for  common  purposes,  it  is  distinguished  as 
a  hard  or  soft  spring,  sweet  or  brackish, 
clear  or  turbid,  and  the  like.  Ordinary 
springs  insensibly  pass  into  mineral  springs, 
as  their  foreign  contents  become  nrore  no- 
table and  uncommon  ;  though  sometimes 
waters  have  acquired  great  medical  reputa- 
tion from  mere  purity. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  springs  are 
cold  ;  In!!  as  they  take  their  origin  at  some 
depth  from  the  surface,  and  below  the  in- 
fluence of  the  external  atmosphere,  their 
temperature  is,  in  general,  pretty  uniform 
during  every  vicissitude  of  season,  and  al- 
ways several  degrees  higher  than  the  freez- 
ing point.  Others  again  ,  rise  constantly  hot) 
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itfa  a  temperature  always  exceeding  the 
summer  heat  ;  and  the  warmth  possessed  by 
the  water  is  entirely  independent  of  that  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  varies  little,  winter  or 
summer. 

One  of  (he  principal  inconveniences  in 
almost  every  spring  water,  is  its  hardness, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  earthy  salts,  which, 
in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases,  are 
only  the  insipid  substances,  chalk,  and  sele- 
nite,  which  do  not  impair  the  taste  of  the 
water  ;  whilst  the  air  w  hicb  it  contains,  and 
its  grateful  coolness,  render  it  a  most  agree- 
able, and  generally,  a  perfectly  innocent 
drink  ;  though  sometimes,  in  weak  stomachs, 
it  is  apt  to  occasion  an  uneasy  sense  of 
weight  in  that  organ, followed  by  a  degree  of 
dyspepsia.  The  quantity  of  earthy  salts 
varies  considerably  ;  but,  in  general,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  proportion  ot  rive  grains  of 
these  in  the  pint  will  constitute  a  hard  water, 
unlit  for  washing  with  soap,  and  for  many 
other  purposes  of  household  use  or  manufac- 
tures. The  water  of  deep  wells  is  always, 
releris  paribus,  much  harder  than  that  of 
springs  which  overflow  their  channel ;  for 
much  agitation  and  exposure  to  air  produce 
a  gradual  deposition  ot  the  calcareous  earth  ; 
and  hence  spring  water  often  incrusts  to  a 
considerable  tliickness  the  inside  of  any  kind 
of  tube  through  which  it  Hows,  as  it  arises 
from  the  earth.  The  specific  gravity  of 
these  waters  is  also,  in  general,  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  kind  of  water,  that  of  the 
sea  excepted.  Springs  that  overflow  their 
r.'iannel,  and  form  to  themselves  a  limited 
bed,  pass  insensibly  into  the  state  of  stream, 
or  river  water,  and  become  thereby  altered 
in  some  of  their  chemical  properties- 

6.  River  water.  This  is  in  general  much 
softer  and  more  free  from  earthy  salts  than 
tiie  last,  but  contains  less  air  of  any  kind; 
for,  by  the  agitation  of  a  long  current,  and 
in  most  cases  a  great  increase  of  tempera- 
tare,  it  loses  common  air  and  carbonic  acid, 
and,  with  this  last,  mach  of  the  lime  which 
it  held  in  solution.  The  specific  gravity 
thereby  becomes  less,  the  taste  not  so  harsh, 
hut  less  fresh  and  agreeable,  and  out  of  a 
hard  spring  Is  often  made  a  stream  of  suffi- 
cient purity  for  most  of  the  purposes  w  here  a 
soft  water  is  required.  Some  streams,  bow- 
ever,  that  arise  from  a  clean  siliceous  rock, 
and  flow  in  a  sandy  or  stony  bed,  are  from 
the  outset  remarkably  pure.  ."~uch  are  the 
mountains,  lakes,  and  rivulets  in  the  rocky 
districts  ot  Wiiles,  the  source  of  the  beauti- 
ful waters  of  the  Dee,  and  numberless  other 
rivers  thai  How  through  the  hollow  of  every 
valley.  Switzerland  has  long  been  celebrated 
for  the  purity  and  excellence  of  its  waters, 
which  pour  in  copious  streams  from  the 
mountains  ;  and  give  rise  to  some  of  the 
finest  rivers  in  Europe.  An  excellent  ob- 
server and  naturalist,  the  illustrious  Haller, 
thus  speaks  of  the  Swiss  waters,  "  vulgari- 
bm  a<|uia  Helvetia  super  omnes  fere  Euro  pa: 
men  excellit.     [Niisqiiam    liquid-is   illas 
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aquas  et  crystalli  simillimas  se  mihi  obtulisse 
inemini  postquam  ex  Helvetia  excessi.  Ex 
scopulis  enim  nostra?  per  puros  silices  per- 
colate nulla  terra  vitianlur."  Some  of 
them  never  freeze  in  the  severest  winter,the 
cause  of  which  is  probably,  as  Haller  con- 
jectures, that  they  spring  at  once  out  of  a 
subterraneous  reservoir  so  deep  as  to  be  out 
ot  the  reach  of  frost,  and  during  their  short 
course  when  exposed  to  day  they  have  not 
time  to  be  cooled  down  fiom  53°,  their 
original  temperature,  to  below  the  freezing 
point. 

Some  river  waters,  however,  that  do 
not  take  their  rise  from  a  rocky  soil,  and 
are  indeed  at  first  considerably  charged 
with  foreign  matter,  during  a  long  course, 
even  over  a  rich  cultivated  plain,  become 
remarkably  pure  as  to  saline  contents,  but 
often  fouled  with  mud,  and  vegetable  or 
animal  exuviae,  which  are  rather  suspended 
tliau  held  in  true  solution.  Such  is  that  of 
the  Thames,  w  Inch,  taken  up  at  London  at 
low  water,  is  a  very  soft  and  good  water, 
and,  after  rest  and  filtration,  it  holds  but 
a  very  small  portion  of  any  thing  that  could 
prove  noxious  or  impede  any  manufacture. 
It  is  also  excellently  fitted  for  sea-store; 
but  it  here  undergoes  a  remarkable  spon- 
taneous change.  Mo  water  carried  to  sea 
becomes  putrid  sooner  than  that  of  the 
Thames.  When  a  cask  is  opened  after 
being  kept  a  month  or  two,  a  quantity  of 
inflammable  air  escapes,  and  the  water  is  so 
black  and  offensive  as  scarcely  to  be  borne. 
Upon  lacking  it  off,  however,  into  large 
earthen  vessels,  (oil  jars  are  commonly  used 
for  the  purpose,)  and  exposing  it  to  the 
air,  it  gradually  deposits  a  quantity  of 
black  slimy  mud,  becomes  clear  as  crys- 
tal, and  remarkably  sweet  and  palatable. 
The  Seine  has  as  high  a  reputation  in 
France,  and  appears  from  accurate  experi- 
ments to  be  a  river  of  great  purity.  It 
might  be  expected  that  a  river  which  has 
passed  by  a  large  town,  and  received  all  its 
impurities,  and  been  used  by  numerous 
dyers,  tanners,  hatters,  and  the  like,  that 
crowd  to  its  banks  for  the  convenience  of 
plenty  of  water,  should  thereby  acquire 
such  a  foulness  as  to  be  very  perceptible, 
to  chemical  examination  for  a  considerable 
distance  below  the  town  ;  but  it  appears, 
from  the  most  accurate  examination,  that 
where  the  stream  is  at  all  considerable, 
these  kinds  of  impurity  have  but  little  in- 
fluence in  permanently  altering  the  quality 
of  the  water,  especially  as  they  are  for 
the  most  part  only  suspended  and  not  truly 
dissolved:  and,  therefore,  mere  rest,  and 
especially  filtration,  will  restore  the  water 
to  its  original  purity.  Probably,  there- 
fore, the  most  accurate  chemist  would  find 
it  difficult  to  distinguish  water  taken  up  at 
London,  from  that  procured  at  Hampton 
Court,  after  each  has  been  purified  by  sim- 
ple filtration. 

fi.  Stagnate!  waters.        The    waters  that 
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present  the  greatest  impurities  to  the 
senses,  are  those  of  stagnant  pools,  and 
low  marshy  countries.  They  are  filled 
with  the  remains  of  animal  and  vegetable 
matter  undergoing  decomposition,  and, 
during  that  process,  becoming  in  part 
soluble  in  water,  thereby  affording  a  rich 
nutriment  to  the  succession  of  living  plants 
and  insects  which  is  supplying  the  place  of 
those  that  perish.  From  the  want  of  suf- 
ficient agitation  in  these  Waters,  vegetation 
goes  on  undisturbed,  and  the  surface  be- 
comes covered  with  conferva  and  other 
aquatic  plants ;  and  as  these  standing  wa- 
ters are  in  general  shallow,  they  receive 
the  full  influence  of  the  sun,  which  further 
promotes  all  the  changes  that  are  going  on 
Within  them.  The  taste  is  generally  vapid, 
and  destitute  of  that  freshness  and  agree- 
able coolness  which  distinguish  spring 
water.  However,  it  should  be  remarked, 
that  stagnant  waters  are  generally  soft, 
and  many  of  the  impurities  are  only  sus- 
pended, and  therefore  separable  by  filtra- 
tion ;  and  perhaps  the  unpalatableness  of 
this  drink  has  caused  it  to  be  in  worse 
credit  than  it  deserves,  on  the  score  of  salu- 
brity. The  decidedly  noxious  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  air  of  marshes  and  stagnant 
pools,  have  been  often  supposed  to  extend 
to  the  internal  use  of  these  waters;  and 
often,  especially  in  hot  climates,  a  resi- 
dence near  these  places  has  been  as  much 
condemned  on  one  account  as  on  the  other, 
and,  in  like  manner,  an  improvement  in 
health  has  been  as  much  attributed  to  a 
change  of  water  as  of  air. 
Water-brash.  See  Pyrosis. 
Waler-cre*s.  See  Sisymbrium  nastur- 
tium. 

Water-dock.      See  Runtex  hydrolapathum. 
fVater-Jlag,   yellow.       See     Iris    pseuda- 
corns. 

Water-germander.  See  Teucrium  scor- 
ditim. 

Water -hemp.     See  Rupatorium. 
Water-lily,  white.     See  JVympheea  alba. 
Water-lily,  yellow.     See  Nympluca  tutea. 
Water-parsnip.     See  Stum. 
Water-pepper.       See    Polygonum    hydro- 
piper. 

Water    zizania.         A    reed-like  plant, 
sizama  aquatica  of  Linnaeus  ;  which  see. 
Waters,  mineral.     See  Mineral  waters. 
Wax.    See  Cera. 

WEDEL.  George  Wolffgang,  was 
born  in  1645,  at  Golzan  in  Lusatia,  and 
graduated  at  Jena  in  1667;  where,  after 
a  temporary  exercise  of  his  profession  at 
Gotha,  he  became  medical  professor ,  in 
which  station  he  continued  with  reputation 
for  almost  half  a  century.  He  combined 
with  bis  skill  in  medicine  a  considerable 
acquaintance  with  mathematics  and  philo- 
logy, as  well  as  will)  the  oriental  and  clas- 
sical languages.  He  was  an  associate  to 
the  Academy  Naturae  Curiosorum,  and  to 
:he  Koval  Society  of  Berlin,   physician  to 


several  German  sovereigns,  a  count  .palatine, 
and  an  imperial  counsellor.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  high  offices  and  numerous  engage- 
ments, he  was  attentive  to  the  poor,  and 
assiduous  in  his  literary  labours.  He  is  ce- 
lebrated for  his  pharmaceutical  knowledge, 
and  his  elegance  of  prescriptions,  so  that 
many  of  his  compositions  have  been  adopted 
in  dispensatories.  Of  his  works,  besides  bis 
academical  dissertations,  the  principal  are 
•'  Opiologia  ;"  "  Pharmacia  in  Artis  for- 
mam  redacta ;"  "  De  Medicamentorum 
Facultatibus  ;"  "  De  JMorbis  Infantum;" 
and  "  Exercitationes  Medico-  Philologies?." 

WEPFER,  John  James,  was  born  in 
1620  at  Schaffhausen,  and  after  visiting 
several  universities  in  Italy,  graduated  at 
Basil,  and  settled  in  his  native  place.  His 
reputation  was  extensive  there  and  in  Ger- 
many, and  he  attained,  by  his  dissections 
and  experiments,  a  high  rank  among  those 
who  have  contributed  to  improve  medical 
science.  In  1658,  he  published  a  cele- 
brated work,  entitled  "  Observationes  Ana- 
tomical, he."  since  often  reprinted  with  the 
title  of  "  Historia  Apoplecticorum."  In 
an  epistle  "  De  Dubiis  Anatomicis,"  he 
asserted  the  entire  glandular  structure  of 
the  liver,  prior  to  Malpighi.  Another 
valuable  work  is  called  "  Cicutae  Aquatics: 
Historia  et  Noxae."  His  constitution 
was  injured  by  attendance,  at  an  advanced 
age,  on  the  duke  of  Wurtemburg,  and  the 
imperial  army  under  his  command;  and 
he  was  carried  off  by  a  dropsy  in  1695. 
His  papers  were  published  by  two  of  bis 
grandsons  in  a  work  entitled  "  Obser- 
vationes Medico-Practicae,  &c."  To  the 
Ephemerides  Naturae  Curiosorum  he  made 
several  valuable  communications,  being  a 
member  of  that  society. 

WHARTON,  Thomas,  was  born  in 
Yorkshire  in  161C,  and  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  afterward  became  a  private 
tutor  at  Oxford  ;  but  on  the  commence- 
ment of  the  civil  wars  he  removed  to 
London,  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
physic.  On  the  surrender  of  Oxford  to 
the  parliament  in  1646,  he  obtained  a 
doctor's  degree  there,  became  a  member  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  in  London,  and 
got  into  considerable  practice.  In  1752 
he  read  lectures  on  the  glands  before  the 
college,  and  he  afterward  published  a 
work  on  that  subject,  entitled  "  Adeno- 
graphia  ;"  the  descriptions  cannot  be  relied 
upon,  being  chiefly  taken  from  brutes; 
yet  there  are  some  useful  observations  on 
the  diseases  of  those  organs.  His  name 
has  been  affixed  to  the  salivary  ducts  on  the 
side  of  the  tongue. 

WHEAT.  The  seeds  of  the  Triticum 
hibenium,  and  astivum,  of  Linnaeus,  are  so 
termed.  It  is  to  these  plants  therefore  we 
are  indebted  for  our  bread,  and  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  pastry.  Wheat  is  first 
ground  between  millstones,  and  then  sift- 
ed to   obtain  if*  farina  or  flour     The  flour 
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of  wheat  may  be  separated  into  its  three 
constituent  parts,  in  the  following  manner. 
The  flour  is  to  be  kneaded  into  a  paste 
with  water  in  an  earthen  vessel,  and  the 
water  continue  pouring  upon  it  from  a 
cock  ;  this  liquid,  as  it  falls  upon  the  paste, 
takes  up  from  it  a  very  fine  white  powder, 
by  means  of  which  it  acquires  the  colour 
and  consistency  of  milk.  This  process  is 
to  be  continued  till  the  water  runs  off  clear, 
when  the  flour  will  be  separated  into  three 
distinct  parts:  1.  A  gray  elastic  matter 
that  sticks  to  the  hand,  and  on  account  of 
its  properties  has  gained  the  name  of  the 
glutinous,  or  vegeto-animal  part.  2.  A 
white  powder  which  falls  to  the  bottom  of 
the  water,  and  is  the  fceculum  or  starch. 
3.  A  matter  which  remains  dissolved  in  the 
water,  and  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  mucilagi- 
nous extract. 

Flour,  from  whatever  species  of  corn  ob- 
tained, is  likewise  disposed  to  vinous  fer- 
mentation, on  account  of  its  saccharine 
contents,  the  aptitude  for  fermentation  of 
these  mealy  seeds  increases  if  they  be  first 
converted  into  malt;  inasmuch  as  by  this 
process,  the  gluten  which  forms  the  germ 
is  separated,  nnd  the  starchy  part  appears 
to  be  converted  into  saccharine  matter. 
The  making  of  malt,  for  which  purpose 
barley  and  wheat  are  generally  chosen,  is 
as  follows  :  The  grains  are  put  in  the 
malting  tub,  and  immersed  in  cold  water, 
in  a  temperate  and  warm  season,  changing 
this  fluid  several  times,  especially  in  hot 
weather,  and  they  are  thus  kept  soaking 
till  they  be  sufficiently  soft  to  the  touch. 
Upon  this  they  are  piled  up  in  heaps  on  a 
roomy,  clean,  airy  floor,  where,  by  the 
beat  spontaneously  taking  place,  the  vege- 
tation begins,  and  the  grains  germinate. 
To  cause  the  germination  to  go  on  uni- 
formly the  heaps  are  frequently  turned. 
In  this  state  the  vegetation  is  suffered  to 
continue  till  the  germs  have  about  two 
thirds  or  three  fourths  of  the  length  of  the 
corn.  It  is  carried  too  far  when  the  leafy 
germs  have  begun  to  sprout. 

For  (his  reason  limits  are  set  to  the  ger- 
mination by  drying  the  malt,  which  is 
effected  by  transferring  it  to  the  kiln,  or  by 
spreading  it  about  in  spacious  airy  lofts. 
Dried  in  the  last  way,  it  is  called  air-dried 
malt,  in  the  first  kiln  malt.  In  drying  this 
latter,  care  must  be  taken  that  it  does  not  re- 
ceive a  burnt  smell,  or  be  in  part  converted 
into  coal. 

From  this  malt,  beer  is  made  by  extraction 
With  water  and  fermentation. 

With  this  view,  a  quantity  of  malt,  freed 
from  its  germs,  and  sufficient  for  one  in- 
tended brewing,  is  coarsely  bruised  by 
grinding,  and  in  the  mash-tub  first  well 
mixed  with  some  cold,  then  scalded  with 
hot  water,  drawn  upon  it  from  the  boiler, 
't  is  afterward  strongly  and  uniformly 
stirred.  When  the  whole  mass  has  stood 
quietly  for  a   certain   time,     the    extract. 
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(Biasu,j  or  sweet  wort,  is  brought  into  the 
boiler,  and  the  malt  remaining  in  the  tub  is 
once  more  extracted  by  infusion  with  hot 
water. 

This  second  extract,  treated  in  like  man- 
ner, is  added  to  the  first,  and  both  are  boiled 
together. 

This  clear  decoction  is  now  drawn  off 
and  called  boiled  wort.  To  make  the 
beer  more  fit  for  digestion,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  deprive  it  of  its  too  great  and 
unpleasant  sweetness,  the  wort  is  mixed 
with  a  decoction  of  hops,  or  else  these  are 
boiled  with  it.  After  which  it  ought  to  be 
quickly  cooled,  to  prevent  its  transition 
into  acetous  fermentation,  which  would 
ensue  if  it  were  kept  too  long  in  a  high 
temperature. 

On  this  account  the  wort  is  transferred 
into  the  cooler,  where  it  is  exposed  with  a 
large  surface  to  cold  air,  and  from  this  to 
the  fermenting  tub,  that  by  addition  of  a 
sufficient  portion  of  recent  yest  it  may 
begin  to  ferment.  When  this  fermentation 
has  proceeded  to  a  due  degree,  and  the 
yest  ceases  to  rise,  the  beer  is  conveyed 
into  casks,  (casked,)  placed  in  cool  cellars, 
where  it  finishes  its  fermentation,  and 
where  it  is  well  kept  and  preserved,  under 
the  name  of  barrelled  beer,  with  the  pre- 
caution of  filling  up  occasionally  the  va- 
cancy caused  in  the  vessels  by  evaporation  ; 
or  the  beer  is  bottled  before  it  has  done 
fermenting,  and  the  bottles  are  stopped  a 
little  before  the  fermentation  is  completelv 
over.  By  so  doing  the  bottled  beer  is  ren 
dered  sparkling.  In  this  state  it  frequently 
bursts  the  bottles,  by  the  disengagement  of 
the  carbonic  acid  gas  which  it  contains,  and 
it  strongly  froths,  like  Champaign,  when 
brought  into  contact  \\  it Ii  air  on  being  pour 
ed  into  another  vessel. 

Beer  well  prepared  should  be  limpid 
and  clear,  possess  a  due  quantity  of  spirit, 
and  excite  no  disagreeable  sweet  taste, 
and  contain  no  disengaged  acid.  By  thes:- 
properties  it  is  a  species  of  vinous  beve- 
rage, and  is  distinguished  from  uine  in 
the  strict  sense,  and  other  liquors  of  that 
kind,  by  the  much  greater  quantity  of 
mucilaginous  matter  which  it  has  received 
by  extraction  from  the  malted  grains,  but 
which  also  makes  it  more  nourishing. 
Brown  beer  derives  its  colour  from  malt 
strongly  roasted  in  the  kiln,  and  its  bitterish 
taste  from  the  hops.  Pale  beer  is  brewed 
from  malt  dried  in  the  air,  or  but  slightly 
roasted,  with  but  little  or  no  hops  at 
all. 

Wheat,  buck.  See  Polygonum  fagopy- 
rum. 

Wheat,  Eastern  buck.  See  Polygonum  <K- 
varicatum. 

Wheat,  Indian.     See  Zeamays. 

Wheat,  Turkey.  The  Turkey  wheat  is 
a  native  of  America,  where  it  is  much  culti- 
vated, as  it  is  also  in  some  parts  of  Europe, 
especially  in  Italy  and  fi-ermany.    There. 
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•ire  many  varieties, which  differ  in  the  colour 
of  (he  grain,  and  are  frequently  raised  in 
our  gardens  by  way  of  curiosity,  whereby 
the  plant  is  well  known.  It  is  the  chief 
bread  corn  in  some.of  the  southern  parts  of 
America,  but  since  the  introduction  of  rice 
into  Carolina,  it  is  but  little  used  in  the  north- 
ern colonies.  It  makes  a  main  part  too  of 
the  food  of  the  poor  people  in  Italy  and  Ger- 
many. This  is  the  sort  of  wheat  mentioned 
in  the  book  of  Ruth,  where  it  is  said  that 
Boaz  treated  Ruth  with  parched  ears  of  corn 
dipped  in  vinegar.  This  method  of  eating 
the  roasted  ears  of  Turkey  wheat  is  still 
practised  in  the  East ;  they  gather  in  the 
ears  when  about  halt  ripe,  and  having 
scorched  them  to  their  minds,  eat  them  with 
as  much  satisfaction  as  we  do  the  best  flour 
bread. 

In  several  parts  of  South  America  they 
parch  the  ripe  corn,  never  making  it  into 
bread,  but  grinding  it  between  two  stones, 
mix  it  with  water  in  a  calabash,  and  so  eat 
it.  The  Indians  make  a  sort  of  drink  from 
this  grain,  which  they  call  bici.  This  liquor 
is  very  windy  and  intoxicating,  and  has 
nearly  the  taste  of  sour  small  beer :  but 
they  do  not  use  it  in  common,  being  too 
lazy  to  make  it  often,  and  therefore  it  is 
chiefly  kept  for  the  celebration  of  feasts  and 
weddings,  at  which  times  they  mostly  get 
intolerably  drunk  with  it.  The  manner  of 
making  this  precious  beverage,  is  to  steep  a 
parcel  of  corn  in  a  vessel  of  water,  till  it 
grows  sour,  then  the  old  women,  being  pro- 
vided with  calabashes  for  the  purpose,  chew 
some  grains  of  the  corn  in  their  mouth,  and 
spitting  it  into  the  calabashes,  empty  tbem 
spittle  and  all,  into  the  sour  liquor,  having 
previously  drawn  off  the  latter  into  another 
vessel. 

The  chewed  grain  soon  raises  a  fermenta- 
tion, and  when  this  ceases,  the  liquor  is  let 
off  from  the  dregs,  and  set  by  till  wanted. 
In  some  of  the  islands  in  the  South  Sea, 
where  each  individual  is  his  own  lawgiver, 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  near  relation 
to  excuse  a  raurderrr  for  a  good  drunken 
bout  of  ciri. 

WHISPERING.     A  lowness  of  speech, 

caused  by  uttering  the  words  so  feebly,  as 

not  to  produce  any  vibration  of  the  larynx. 

While  swelling.     See    Jirlhropuosis    and 

Hydarthrus. 

WHITES.  Leucorrhcea.  Fluor  albus. 
This  disease  is  marked  by  the  discharge  of  a 
thin  white  or  yellow  matter  from  the  uterus 
and  vagina,attended  likewise  with  some  de- 
gree of  fcetor,  smarting  in  making  water, 
pains  in  the  back  and  loins,  anorexia  and 
atrophy.  In  some  cases  the  discharge  is  of 
so  acrid  a  nature,  as  to  produce  effects  on 
those  who  are  connected  with  the  woman, 
somewhat  similar  to  venereal  matter,  giving 
rise  to  excoriations  about  the  glands  penis 
and  praeputium,  and  occasioning  a  weeping 
from  the  urethra. 
To  distinguish  leucorrhcea  from  gonor- 


rhoea, it  will  be  very  necessary  to  attend  |u 
the  symptoms.  In  the  iHtler  the  running 
is  constant,  but  in  a  small  quantity  ;  there 
is  much  ardor  urina;,  itching  of  the  pu- 
denda, .swelling  of  the  labia,  increased  in- 
clination to  venery,  and  very  frequently 
an  enlargement  of  the  glands  in  the  groin  ; 
whereas  in  the  former  the  discharge  is 
irregular,  comes  away  often  in  large 
lumps,  and  in  considerable  quantities,  and 
is  neither  preceded  by,  nor  accompanied 
with,  any  inflammatory  affection  of  the 
pudenda. 

Immoderate  coition,  injury  done  to  the 
parts  by  difficult  and  tedious  labours,  fre- 
quent miscarriages,  immoderate  flowings  of 
the  menses,  profuse  evacuations,  poor  diet, 
and  abuse  of  tea, and  other  causes,  giving  rise 
to  general  debility,  or  to  a  laxity  of  the  paits 
more  immediately  concerned,  are  those 
which  usually  produce  the  whites,  vulgarly 
so  called,from  the  discharge  being  common- 
ly of  that  colour. 

Fluor  albus,  in  some  c?>ses,  indicates 
that  there  is  a  disposition  to  disease  in  the 
uterus,  or  parts  connected  with  it,  especially 
where  the  quantity  of  the  discbarge  is  very 
copious,  and  its  quality  highly  acrimo- 
nious. By  some  the  disease  has  been  con- 
sidered as  never  arising  from  debility  of 
the  system,  but  as  being  always  a  primary 
affection  of  the  uterus.  Delicate  women, 
with  lax  fibres,  who  remove  from  a  cold 
climate  to  a  warm  one,  are,  however,  very 
apt  to  be  attacked  with  it,  without  the  parts 
having  previously  sustained  any  kind  of  in- 
jury. 

The  disease  shows  itself  by  an  irregular 
discharge,  from  the  uterus  and  vagina,  of 
a  fluid  which,  in  different  women,  varies 
much  in  colour,  being  either  of  a  white, 
green,  yellow,  or  brown  hue.  In  the  be- 
ginning it  is,  however,  most  usually  white 
and  pellucid,  and  in  the  progress  of  the 
complaint  acquires  the  various  discolora- 
tions,  and  different  degrees  of  acrimony, 
from  whence  proceeds  a  slight  degree  of 
smarting  in  making  water.  Besides  the 
discharge,  the  patient  is  frequently  af- 
flicted with  severe  and  constant  pains  in 
the  back  and  loins,  loss  of  strength,  failure 
of  appetite,  dejection  of  spirits,  paleness 
of  the  countenance,  chilliness,  and  lan- 
guor. Where  the  disease  has  been  of 
long  continuance,  and  very  severe,  a  slow 
fever,  attended  with  difficult  respiration, 
palpitations,  faintings,  and  anasarcous 
swellings  of  the  lower  extremities,  often 
ensues. 

A  perfect  removal  of  the  disorder  will  at 
all  times  be  a  difficult  matter  to  procure; 
but  it  will  be  much  more  so  in  cases  of  long 
standing,  and  where  the  discharge  is  accom- 
panied with  a  high  degree  of  acrimony  In 
these  cases,  many  disorders,  such  as  prolap- 
sus uteri,  ulcerations  of-the  organ,  atrophy 
and  dropsy,  are  apt  to  take  place,  which  in 
the  end  prove  fatal. 
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Where  the  disease  terminates  in  death, 
the  internal  surface  of  the  utervs  appears, 
on  dissection,  to  be  pale,  flabby,  and  relax- 
ed ;  and  where  organic  affections  have  ari- 
sen, much  the  same  appearances  are  to  he 
met  with  as  have  been  noticed  under  the 
head  of  menorrhagia. 

Whortte-berry,  bears.  See  Jirbulus  uva 
urti. 

Whortleberry,  red.  See  Vaccinium  vitis 
iicca. 

WHYTT,  Robert,  was  born  in  1714,  at 
Edinburgh,  where  he  studied  physic,  and 
ufter  visiting  the  medical  schools  at  Lon- 
don, Paris,  and  Leyden,  settled  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  profession,  'became  a  fellow, 
then  president  of  the  college,  and  chairman 
of  the  Institutions  of  Medicine  in  that  uni- 
versity. As  a  medical  practitioner  and 
teacher,  and  also  as  a  writer,  he  acquired 
deserved  celebrity.  The  first  of  his  publi- 
cations was  an  "  Essay  on  the  vital  and 
other  involuntary  Motions  of  Animals," 
1751,  in  which  he  opposed  the  Stahlian 
Theory,  and  ascribed  them  to  the  operation 
of  stimuli.  Four  years  after  his  "  Physio- 
logical Essays"  appeared,  in  which  he  sup- 
poses the  circulation  assisted  by  an  oscilla- 
tory motion  of  the  minute  vessels,  and 
•treats  of  sensibility  and  irritability.  He  also 
wrote  on  the  Use  of  Lime-water  in  Calcu- 
lous Complaints ;  and  on  Nervous  Diseases; 
and  contributed  likewise  some  papers  to  the 
Edinburgh  Essays.  The  Observations  on 
Hydrocephalus,  were  published  after  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1766,  after  la- 
bouring long  under  a  complication  of  chro- 
nic complaints. 

Widow-wail.     See  Daphne  mezereum. 

Wild  carrot.     See  Daucus  sylvestris. 

Wild  cucumber.  See  Momordica  elate- 
rivm. 

Wild  navcw.     See  Brassica  napus. 

WILLIS,  Thomas,  was  born  in  Wilt- 
shire, about  the  year  1621,  and  entered  at 
Oxford  with  a  view  to  the  clerical  profes- 
sion ;  but  he  afterward  changed  to  phytic, 
took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1646,  and 
commenced  practice  at  the  university.  He 
distinguished  himself  by  his  steady  attach- 
ment to  the  Church  of  England,  and  also 
by  his  love  of  science,  so  that  he  became 
one  of  the  first  members  of  that  philoso- 
phical society  of  Oxford,  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Koyal  Society  of  Lon- 
don. He  was  ambitious  of  excelling  as  a 
chemist,  and  published  in  1659,  a  treatise 
on  Fermentation,  and  another  on  Fevers, 
with  a  dissertation  on  the  Urine.  After  the 
Restoration  he  was  appointed  to  theSedleian 
professorship  of  Natural  Philosophy,  and  re- 
ceived his  doctor's  degree.  In  1664  he 
published  his  celebrated  work  "  Cerebri 
Anatome,"  with  a  description  of  the  Nerves; 
which  was  followed  after  three  years  by  his 
"  Pathologia  Cerebri  et  Nervosi  Generis," 
in  which  he  treats  of  Convulsive  Diseases, 
and  the  Scurvv.      In  the  mean  time  be  had 
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settled  in  London,  and  being  nominated  a 
physician  in  ordinary  to  the  King,  was  ad- 
vancing to  the  first  rank  in  practice.  His 
next  publication  was  on  Hvsteria  and  Hy- 
pochondriasis. In  1672  he  produced  an- 
other work,  «  De  Anima  Brutorum  ;" 
which  he  supposed  like  the  vital  principle 
in  man  of  a  corporeal  nature.  The  year  fol- 
lowing he  began  to  print  his  "  Pharmaceu- 
tice  Rationalis,"  which  he  did  not  live  to 
complete,  being  carried  off  by  a  pleurisy  in 
his  fifty-fourth  year.  His  works  engaged 
great  attention  at  first,  and  are  still  admired, 
though  modern  improvements  have  dimi- 
nished their  value.  They  are  written  in  an 
elegant  Latin  style. 

Willoiv,  crack.     See  Salir. 

Willow,  swtet.     See  Myrica  gale. 

Willow,  white.     See  Saffx. 

Willow-herb.     See  Lythrum  salicaria. 

Willow-herb,  rosebay.     See  Epilobium  aw 
gustifalium. 

Willow-leaved  oak.      See  Quercus  phellos. 

WINE  Vinum.  The  fermented  juice 
of  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  Vilis  vinifera,  of 
Linnaeus ;  which  see.  The  wines  princi- 
pally used  in  medicine  are,  the  vinum  al- 
bum hispanicum,  or  sherry,  vinum  canarium 
canary  or  sack  wine,  the  vinum  rhenanum, 
or  Rhenish  wine, and  the  vinum  rubrum,  or 
Port  wine.  On  a  chemical  investigation, 
all  wines  consist  chiefly  of  water  and  alco- 
hol, besides  some  vegetable  acid,  the  car- 
bonic acid,  tartar,  and  an  adstringent  gum- 
mi-resinous  matter  in  which  the  colour  of 
the  red  wine  resides,  and  which  is  express- 
ed from  the  husks  of  the  grape.  They  dif- 
fer from  each  other  in  the  proportion  of 
these  ingredients,  and  particularly  in  that 
of  alcohol,  which  they  contain.  The  quali- 
ties of  wines  depend  not  only  upon  the  dif- 
ference of  the  grapes,  as  containing  more  or 
less  of  saccharine  juice  and  the  acid  matter 
which  accompanies  it,  but  also  upon  circum- 
stances attending  the  process  of  fermenta- 
tion. New  wines  are  liable  to  a  strong  de- 
gree of  acescency  when  taken  into  the  sto- 
mach, and  thereby  occasion  much  flatulen- 
cy and  eructations  of  acid  matter,heartburn, 
and  violent  pains  in  the  stomach  from 
spasms  are  also  often  produced ;  and  the  acid 
matter  by  passing  into  the  intestines  and 
mixing  with  the  bile,  is  apt  to  occasion  co- 
lics or  excite  diarrhoeas.  Sweet  wines  are 
likewise  more  disposed  to  become  acescent 
in  the  stomach  than  others ;  but  as  the  quan- 
tity of  alcohol  which  they  contain  is  more, 
considerable  than  appears  sensibly  to  the 
taste,  their  acescency  is  thereby  in  a  great 
measure  counteracted.  Red  port,  and  most 
of  the  red  wines  have  an  astringent  quality, 
by  which  they  strengthen  the  stomach,  and 
prove  useful  in  restraining  immoderate  eva- 
cuations ;  on  the  contrary,  those  which  are 
of  an  acid  nature,  as  Rhenish,  pass  freely 
by  the  kidneys,  and  gently  loosen  the  belly 
But  this,  and  perhaps  all  the  thin  or  weak 
wine?,  though  of  an  agreeable  Bavefl 
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as  containing  little  alcohol,  are  readily  dis- 
posed to  become  acid  in  the  stomach,  and 
thereby  to  aggratate  all  arthritic  and  caleu- 
lous  complaints,  as  well  as  to  produce  the 
effects  of  new  wine.  The  general  effects 
ot  wme  are,  to  stimulate  the  stomach,  exhi- 
lirate  the  spirits,  warm  the  habit,  quicken 
the  circulation,  promote  perspiration,  and, 
in  large  quantities,  to  prove  intoxicating, 
and  powerfully  sedative.  In  many  disorders, 
wine  is  universally  admitted  to  be  of  im- 
portant service,  and  especially  in  fevers  of 
the  typhus  kind,  or  of  a  putrid  tendency  ; 
m  which  it  is  found  to  raise  the  pulse,  sup- 
port the  strength,  promote  a  diaphoresis, 
and  to  resist  putrefaction;  and  in  many 
cases  it  proves  of  more  immediate  advan- 
tage than  the  Peruvian  bark.  Delirium, 
which  is  the  consequence  of  excessive  irri- 
tability, and  a  defective  state  of  nervous 
energy,  is  often  entirely  removed  by  the 
tree  use  of  wine.  It  is  also  a  well-founded 
observation,  that  those  who  indulge  in  the 
use  of  wine,  are  less  subject  to  fevers  of  the 
malignant  and  intermittent  kind.  In  the 
putrid  sore  throat,  in  the  small  pox,  when 
attended  with  great  debility  and  symp- 
toms of  putridity,  in  gangrenes,  and  in 
the  plague,  wine  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
principal  remedy;  and  in  almost  all  cases 
of  languor,  and  of  great  prostration  of 
strength,  wine  is  experienced  to  be  a  more 
grateful  and  efficacious  cordial  than  can 
be  furnished  from  the  whole  class  of  aro- 
matics. 

Method  of  discovering  whether  wine  has 
been  adulterated  with  any  Metals  prejudicial 
to  health. — The  property  which  the  sulphu- 
ret  of  potash  and  hepatic  air,  or  sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen,  possess  of  precipitating  lead 
in  a  black  form,  has  been  long  ago  made 
public  ;  and  this  property  has  beep,  employ- 
ed to  determine  the  quality  of  wines  by 
means  of  the  liquor  probatorious  Wirtem- 
bergensis,  or  Wertemberg  proving-liquor. 
But  in  trying  wines  supposed  to  have  been 
adulterated,  this  proof  does  more  harm  than 
service,  because  it  precipitates  iron  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  pernicious  lead.  Many 
wine-merchants,  of  the  greatest  respecta- 
bility rendered  by  these  means  suspected, 
have  been  ruined.  There  was  wanting  then 
a  re-agent,  which  should  discover  in  wine 
those  metals  only  which  are  prejudicial  to 
the  health  of  man. 

The  following  liquor  precipitates  lead 
and  copper  in  a  black  form,  an  arsenic  of 
an  orange  colour,  kc.  but  does  not  precipi- 
tate iron,  which  is  not  noxious,  and  rather 
salutary  to  the  constitution,  and  frequently 
gets  into  wines  by  accident. 

Method  of  preparing  the  Proving-liquor. 
Mix  equal  parts  of  oyster-shells  and  crude 
sulphur  in  a  fine  powder,  and  put  the  mix- 
ture into  a  crucible :  heat  it  in  a  wind  fur- 
nace, and  increase  the  fire  suddenly,  so  as 
to  bring  the  crucible  to  a  white  heat,  for  the 
space  of  fifteen  minute? ;  pulverize  the  mass 
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when  it  is  cold,  and  preserve  it  in  a  bottle 
closely  stopped.  To  prepare  the  liquor, 
put  120  grains  of  this  powder,  and  120 
grains  of  cream  of  tartar  (supertartrate  of 
potash)  into  a  strong  bottle.  :  fill  the  bottle 
with  common  w  ater,  \\  Inch  boil  for  an  hour, 
and  then  let  it  cool  ;  close  the  bottle  imme- 
diately, and  shake  it  for  some  time  ;  after 
it  has  remained  at  rest  to  settle,  decani  the 
pure  liquor,  and  pour  it  into  small  pliials, 
capable  of  holding  about  an  ounce  each, 
first  putting  into  each  of  them  twenty  drops 
of  muriatic  acid.  They  must  be  stopped 
very  closely  with  a  piece  of  wax,  in  which 
there  is  a  small  mixture  of  turpentine.  One 
part  of  this  liquor*  mixed  with  three  parts  of 
suspected  wine,  will  discover,  by  a  very 
sensible  black  precipitate,  the  least  traces  of 
lead,  copper,  kc.  but  will  produce  no  effect 
upon  iron,  if  it  contains  any  of  that  metal. 
When  the  precipitate  has  fallen  down,  it 
may  still  be  discovered  whether  the  wine 
contains  iron,  by  saturating  the  decanted 
liquor  with  a  little  salt  of  tartar,  by  which 
the  liquor  will  immediately  become  black. 
Pure  wines  remain  clear  and  bright  after 
this  liquor  has  been  added  to  them. 

WIJNSLOW,  James  Bf.nignus,  was  born 
in  1669,  in  the  isle  of  Funen,  and  having 
studied  a  year  under  Borrichius,  was  sent, 
with  a  pension  from  the  king  of  Denmark, 
to  seek  improvement  in  the  principal  uni- 
versities of  Europe.  In  1698  he  became  a 
pupil  of  the  celebrated  Duverney,  of  Paris, 
where  he  was  induced  to  abjure  the  Pro- 
testant religion  ;  and  the  patronage  of  Bos- 
suet,  who  converted  him,  procured  for  him 
the  degree  of  doctor  in  1705.  He  after- 
ward read  lectures  of  anatomy  and  surge- 
ry at  the  Royal  Garden  ;  and  in  1743  was 
promoted  to  the  professorship  in  that  insti- 
tution. In  the  mean  time  he  communica- 
ted several  papers  on  anatomical  and  phy- 
siological subjects  to  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, by  whom,  as  well  as  by  the  Royal 
Society  of  Berlin,  he  was  admitted  an  asso- 
ciate. His  great  work,  mentioned  by  Hal- 
ler,  as  superseding  all  former  compositions 
of  anatomy,  and  entitled  "  Exposition  Ana- 
tomique  de  la  Structure  du  Corps  Hu- 
main,"  first  appeared  at  Paris  in  1732,  4to. 
It  was  frequently  reprinted,  and  translated 
into  various  languages  ;  and  is  still  regard- 
ee  as  of  standard  authority.  It  was  intend- 
ed as  a  plan  of  a  large  work,  which,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  finish.  He  reached  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  ninety-one. 

Winter  bark.  See   Winteranus  cortex . 

Winter  cherry  See  Physalis  alkekengi. 

Winte'ra  aromVtica.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  winter  bark  tree.  See  Winter- 
anus  cortex. 

Wintkra'nus  co'rtex.  Winter  anus  cor- 
tex magtllanicus.  The  bark  of  the  Wintcra 
aromaiica,  pedunculis  aggregatis  terminali- 
bus,  pistitiis  i/uatuor;  it  is  very  much  allied 
in  its  properties  to  the  candla  alba.  Set 
CanePn  niba? 
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Wjntera'nus  spu'rips.  See  Qanclla 
alba. 

WISEMAN,  Richard,  was  first  known 
as  a  surgeon  in  the  civil  wars  of  Charles,  I., 
and  accompanied  Prince  Charles,  when  a 
fugitive,  in  France,  Holland,  and  Flanders. 
He  served  for  three  years  in  the  Spanish 
navy,  and  returning  with  the  prince  to 
Scotland,  was  made  prisoner  in  the  battle 
of  Worcester.  Afier  his  liberation  in  1652, 
he  settled  in  London.  When  Charles  II. 
was  restored,  he  became  eminent  in  his  pro- 
fession, arid  was  made  one  of  the  Serjeant  - 
surgeons  to  the  king.  In  1676  he  appears, 
from  the  preface  to  his  works,  to  have  been 
a  sufferer  by  ill  health  for  twenty  years  ; 
but  the  time  of  his  death  is  not  known.  The 
result  of  his  experience  was  given  in  "  Se- 
veral Surgical  Treatises  on  Tumours,  Ul- 
cers Diseases  of  the  Anus,  Scrofula, 
Wounds,  Gunshot  Wounds,  Fractures  and 
Luxations,  and  Syphilis."  He  seems  to 
have  given  a  faithful  account  of  more  than 
six  hundred  cases,  recording  his  failures  as 
well  as  his  cures.  He  advocated  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  royal  touch  in  scrofula,  though 
the  fallacy  is  evident  even  from  his  own 
narration.  His  writings  have  long  been  re- 
garded as  standard  authority. 

WITHERING,  William,  was  born  in 
1741,  and  finished  his  medical  education  at 
Edinburgh,  where  he  took  his  degree  at 
twenty-five.  From  Stafford,  where  he  first 
settled  and  married,  he  removed  to  Bir- 
mingham, and  speedily  attained  a  very  ex- 
tensive practice  by  his  skill  and  assiduity, 
without  neglecting  his  scientific  pursuits, 
which  were  chiefly  in  botany  and  chemistry. 
He  was  author  of  several  valuable  publica- 
tions: "A  Botanical  Arrangement  of 
British  Plants,"  whicii  appeared  at  first  in 
1776,  in  two  volumes,  8vo.,  but  progres- 
sively increased  to  four ;  a  translation  of 
Bergman's  "  Sciagraphia  Regni  Mine- 
ralis  ;"  and  some  chemical  and  mineralo- 
gical  papers  contributed  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, of  which  he  was  a  fellow."  "Account 
of  the  Scarlet  Fever,  Lc. ;"  "  Account  of 
the  Fox-glove,"  with  practical  remarks  on 
the  Dropsy  and  other  diseases,  published  in 
1785.  His  lungs  being  weak,  he  found  it 
necessary  in  the  winter  of  1793  to  go  to 
Lisbon,  and  afterward  to  relax  from  his 
professional  exertions.  His  death  occurred 
in  1799. 

Wolfs'  banc.     See  Jiconilum. 
Wolfs  bane,  blue.     See  Aconitum. 
Womb,     tee  Uterus. 
Womb,  inflammation  of.     See  Hysterilis. 
Wood-louse.     See  Ouiscus  asellus. 
Wood-sorrel.     See  Oxalis  acetosella. 
WOODVILLK,      WilUam,      was     born 
at  Cockermouth,  in  1752.     After  serving  a 
short   apprenticeship  to  an   apothecary,   he 
graduated    at    Edinburgh   in    1775.      Then 
passing  some  time  on  the  continent,  he  set- 
tled  near  his  native  place,  and    practised 
iJieie  for  five  or  six  years.     He   next  cam-e 
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to  London,  and  was  soou  appointed  a  phy- 
sical, to  the  Middlesex  Dispensary  IH 
1790,  he  published  the  first  part,  which  was 
afterward  completed  in  four  quarto  vo- 
lumes of  a  highly  valuable  work,  entitled 
'  Medical  Botany."  The  following  year 
he  wa>  elected  physician  to  the  Small-pox 
Hospital ;  and  in  executing  the  duties  of  that 
office  he  displayed  the  highest  zeal.  He 
gave  a  manifest  proof  of  his  attention  to  the 
subject,  by  publishing  in  1796  the  first  part 
of  a  ■<  History  of  the  Small-pox  in  Great- 
Britain,  &c  |"  but  the  discovery  of  vaccina- 
tion superseded  the  necessity  of  completin°- 
that  work.  Dr.  Woodville  was  duly  im^ 
pressed  with  the  importance  of  what  had 
been  announced  by  Dr.  Jenner  ;  but  feel- 
ing a  proper  degree  of  scepticism  at  firit, 
be  was  anxious  to  investigate  the  practice 
fully  before  he  gave  it  his  sanction.  Un- 
fortunately he  was  led  into  an  error  at  the 
outset,  by  not  keeping  in  recollection,  that 
the  atmosphere  of  the  hospital  was  loaded 
with  variolous  contagion,  whence  some  un- 
pleasant results  appeared  ;  but  this  being 
suggested  to  him,  he  was  induced,  on  more 
mature  consideration,  strenuously  to  advo- 
cate the  practice  of  vaccination  ;  and  by  the 
excellent  opportunities  he  enjoyed,  he  con- 
tributed very  materially  to  its  rapid  success. 
He  died  in  1805. 

WOODWARD,  John,  was  born  in 
Derbyshire,  in  1664,  and  put  apprentice  to 
some  trade  in  London  ;  but  evincing  an 
ardour  lor  science,  Dr.  Barwick  took  him 
into  his  family,  and  for  four  years  instruct- 
ed him  in  medicine  and  anatomy  ;  after 
which  he  procured  him  the  medical  profes- 
sorship at  Gresham  College.  He  published 
about  tiiis  time  an  Essay  towards  a  Natural 
History  of  the  Earth,  which,  though  exe 
cuted  without  sufficient  preparation,  pro 
cured  his  election  into  the  Royal  Society. 
In  1<W5  he  was  created  M.D.  by  Arch- 
bishop Tenison,  and  the  year  after  obtained 
the  same  degree  from  Cambridge  ;  whence 
he  was  admitted  into  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians as  a  fellow  in  1702.  He,  however, 
pursued  his  inquiries  into  natural  history 
and  antiquities  for  some  time  with  great 
zeal.  In  1718  he  published  a  work,  entitle  J 
"  The  Stale  of  Physic  and  of  Diseases," 
containing  some  fanciful  theories,  which 
were  ably  confuted  by  Dr.  Freind,  both  lu- 
dicrously and  seriously.  He  died  at  Gre- 
sham College  in  1727,  bequeathing  his  per- 
sonal property  to  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, for  the  endowment  of  an  annual 
lectureship,  on  some  subject  taken  from  his 
own  writings.  Soon  afier  his  dealh,  a  cata- 
logue of  his  fossils  was  published,  and  in 
1737,  his  <•  Select  Cases  and  Consultations 
in  Physic,"  containing  some  valuable  ob- 
servations. He  supposed  the  vital  principle 
to  reside  not  in  the  nerves,  but  in  the  blood 
and  other  parts  of  the  body;  and  he  made 
many  experimert^  to  establish  the  vrs  instta 
of  intrsi'li's*. 
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Woody  nightshade.     See  Solanum  dulcar 
mara. 

Worm-bark.     See  Geoff  ran. 

Worm-grass,  perennial.    See  Spigelia. 

Worm,  guinea.     See  Dracunculus. 

Worm,  ring.     See  Herpes. 

WORMS.  Vermes.  There  are  several 
kinds  of  animals  which  infest  the  human 
body.  Their  usual  division  is  into  those 
which  inhabit  only  the  intestinal  canal,  as 
the  ascarides,  he. ;  and  those  which  are 
found  in  other  parts,  as  hydatids,  &c.  Such 
is  the  nature  and  office  of  the  human  sto- 
mach and  intestines,  that  insects  and  worms, 
or  their  ovula,  may  not  unfrequetitly  be 
conveyed  into  that  canal  with  those  things 
that  are  continually  taken  as  food  ;  but  such 
insects,  or  worms,  do  not  live  long,  and  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  generate  in  a  situation  so  dif- 
ferent from  their  natural  one.  Besides 
these,  there  are  worms  that  are  never  found 
in  any  other  situation  than  the  human  sto- 
mach, or  intestines,  and  which  there  gene- 
rate and  produce  their  species.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears that  the  human  stomach  and  intestines 
are  the  seat  for  animalcula,  which  are  trans- 
lated from  their  natural  situation,  and  also 
for  worms  proper  to  them,  which  live  in  no 
other  situation. 

First  Class. 
This  contains  those  which  are  generaled 
and  nourished  in  the  human  intestinal  canal, 
and  which  there  propagate  their  species. 

Second  Class. 

Comprehends  those  insects  or  worms  that 
accidentally  enter  the  human  prima;  via?  ab 
extra,  and  which  never  propagate  their  spe- 
cies in  that  canal,  but  are  soon  eliminated 
from  the  body  ;  such  are  several  species  of 
Sr.nrabai,  the  Lumbricus  lerreslris,  the  Fas- 
ciola,  the  Gordius  inteslinalis,  and  others. — 
The  second  class  belongs  to  the  province  of 
natural  history.  The  consideration  of  the 
first  class  belongs  to  the  physician,  which 
from  the  variety  it  affords,  may  be  divided 
into  different  orders,  genera,  and  species. 

Order  I.     Round  worms. 

Genus  I.     Intestinal  ascarides. 

Character.  Body  round,  head  obtuse,  and 
furnished  with  three  vesicles. 

Species  I.  Ascaris  lumbricoides.  The 
long  round  worm,  or  lumbricoidascaris. 

Character.  When  full  grown,  afoot  in 
length.     Mouth  triangular. 

It,  Ascaris  vermicularis.  The  thread  or 
maw-worm. 

Character.  When  full  grown  half  an 
inch  in  length,  tail  terminates  in  a  fine 
point. 

Genus  If.     Intestinal  trichurides. 

Character.     Body  round,  tail  three  times 
fhe  length  of  the  body,   head  without  vesi- 
cles. 
^  Species.     Trichuris  vulgaris.     The  trichu- 
ris,  or  long  tbread-worm. 

Character.  The  head  furnished  with  a 
proboscis. 
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Order  II.     The  flat  worms. 

Genus  I.     Intestinal  tape-worm. 

Character.     Body  flat  and  jointed. 

Species  I.  Tenia  osculis  marginalifou. 
The  long  tape-worm. 

Character.  The  oscula  are  situated  upon 
the  margin  of  the  joints. 

II.  Tcenia  oscutis  superficialibus.  The 
broad  tape-worm. 

Character.  The  oscular  are  placed  upon 
the  flattened  surface. 

These  worms  were  all  known  to  the  an- 
cients, the  trichuris  only  exi  epted,  and  are 
mentioned  in  the  works  of  Hippocrates 
Galen,  Celsus  Paulus  ./Egineta,  and 
Pliny. 

Worms  may  readily  be  distinguished  by 
the  following  symptoms,  viz.  variable  appe- 
tite, foetid  breath,  acid  eructations  and  pains 
in  the  stomach,  grinding  of  the  teeth  during 
sleep,  picking  of  the  nose,  paleness  of  the 
countenance;  sometimes  dizziness,  hard- 
ness and  fulness  of  the  belly;  slimy  stools, 
with  occasional  griping  pains,  more  particu- 
larly about  the  navel,  heat  and  itching  about 
the  anus  ;  short  dry  cough  ;  emaciation  of 
the  body  ;  slow  fever,  witli  evening  exacer- 
bations and  irregular  pulse,  and  sometimes 
convulsive  tits. 

H'ormsetd.     See  Artemisia  santonica. 

Wormwood.     See  Artemisia  absinthium. 

Wormwood,  mountain.  The  Artemisia 
glacialis,  of  Linnasus,  which  is  common 
about  the  Alps,  and  similar  in  its  virtues  to 
the  common  wormwood. 

Worimvood,  Roman.  See  Artemisia  ab- 
sinthium. 

Wormwood,  sea.  See  Artemisia  man- 
lima. 

Wort.  An  infusion  of  malt.  This  lias 
been  found  useful  in  the  cure  of  the  scurvy. 
Or.  Macbride,  in  his  very  ingenious  expe- 
rimental essays,  having  laid  down  as  a  prin- 
ciple, "  that  the  cure  of  the  scurvy  depends 
on  the  fermentative  quality  in  the  remedies 
made  use  of,"  was  led  to  inquire  after  a 
substance  capable  of  being  preserved  during 
a  long  sea  voyage,  and  yet  containing  mate- 
rials by  which  a  fermentation  might  oeca- 
sionally  be  excited  in  the  bowels.  Such  a 
one  appeared  to  him  to  be  found  in  malt, 
which  is  well  known  to  be  the  grain  of  bar- 
ley, brought  suddenly  to  a  germinating 
stale  by  heat  and  moisture,  and  then  dried, 
whereby  its  saccharine  principle  is  deve- 
loped, and  rendered  easy  of  extraction  by 
watery  liquors.  The  sue'et  infusion  of  this 
he  proposed  to  give  as  a  dietetic  article  to 
scorbutic  persons,  expecting  that  it  would 
ferment  in  their  bowels,  and  give  out  its 
fixed  air.  by  the  antiseptic  powers  of  which 
the  strong  tendency  to  putrefaction  in  this 
disease  might  be  corrected. 

It  was  some  time  before  a  fair  trial  of  this 
proposed  remedy  could  be  obtained  ;  and 
different  reports  were  made  eonrerniug  it. 
By  some  cases,  however,  published  in  a 
postscript  of  fhe  second  edition  of  tbe  doc« 
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tors  work  in  1707,  it  appears  that  scorbutic 
complaints  of  the  most  dangerous  kincHiave 
actually  been  cured  at  sea  by  the   use  of 
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As  the  efficacy  of  the  malt  infusion  de- 
pends upon   its  producing  changes   in  the 
whole  mass  of  fluids,  it    is   obvious  that   it 
wort.     Its  general  eftects  Were  to  keep  the     must  be  taken  in  large  quantft Jes  for  a  con 
patients  bowels  open,  and  to  prove  highly     siderable  length   of  time,  and [rather  as  an 

article  of  diet  than  medicine.  From  one  to 
four  pints  daily  have  generally  been  direct- 
ed. J  he  proportion  recommended  in  pre- 
paring it,  is  one  measure  of  ground  malt  to 
three  equal  measures  of  boiling  water.  The 
mixture  must  be  well  stirred,  and  left  to 
stand,  covered,  three  or  four  hours.  It 
should  be  made  fresh  every  day. 

Woundwort.      See      Laserpilium     chiro- 
mum. 

Wrist,  bones  of.     See  Bones. 
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nutritious  and  strengthening.  It  some- 
times purged  too  much,  but  this  effect  was 
easily  obviated  by  the  tinctura  thebaica. 
Qlber  unquestionable  cases  of  its  success  in 
this  disease  are  to  be  seen  in  the  London 
Medical  Essays  and  Inquiries. 

The  use  of  wort  has  hence  been  adopted 
in  other  cases  where  a  strong  putrid  dispo- 
sition in  the  fluids  appeared  to  prevail,  as  in 
cancerous  and  phagedenic  ulcers  ;  and  in- 
stances are  published  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  the  work  above  mentioned  of  its  remark- 
ably good  effect  in  these  cases. 
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A.ala'ppa.  (From  the  province  of  Xalappa 
in    New    Spain,  whence  it  comes)   Jalap. 

XA'IMTHIU.VI.  (From  fay&c,  yellow, 
so  named  because  it  is  said  to  make  the 
hair  yejlow.)  The  lesser  burdock.  This 
herb,  Xanlhium  strumarium,  of  Linnaeus, 
was  once  esteemed  in  the  cure  of  scrofula, 
but,  like  most  other  remedies  against  this 
disease,  proves  ineffectual.  The  seeds  are 
administered  internally  in  some  countries 
against  erysipelas. 

Xan'thium  struma'rium.  The  system- 
atic name  for  the  lesser  burdock.  See 
Xanlhium. 

XERA'SIA.  (From  gipot,  dry.)  An 
excessive  tenuitynf  the"  hairs  similarto  down. 

Xkrocot.i.y'iuum.  (From  £»/>cc,  dry,  and 
y.:>.}.vfr.v,  a  collyrium.)     A  dry  collyrium. 


Xeromyrum.  (From  fypo;,  dry,  aud 
pvpov,  an  ointment.)     A  dry  ointment. 

Xkrophtha'lmia.  (S»/>:c,  dry,  and 
i(fi9*\uia,  an  inflammation  of  the  eye.)  A 
dry  inflammation  of  the  eye  without  dis- 
charge. 

Xi'phium.  (From  if^c,  a  sword  ;  so 
named  from  the  sword-like  shape  of  its 
leaves.)     Spurge-wort. 

XIPHOID.  (Xiphoides,  from  £/poc,  a 
sword,  and  e<Joc,  likeness.)  A  term  given 
by  anatomists  to  parts  which  had  some  re- 
semblance to  an  ancient  sword,  as  the 
xiphoid  cartilage. 

Xiphoid  cartilage.  See  Carlilago  ensi- 
f or  mis. 

Xyloa'loes.     See  Lignum  aloes. 

Xyi.oba'lsamum.  See  Amyris  Gileadotsis 
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I  AM.     See  Disocorea. 

Yarrow,  common.  See  Achillea  mille- 
folium. 

Yaws.  The 'African  name  for  raspberry. 
See  Frambitsia. 

Yellow  fet<er.    See  Febris  continua. 

Yellow  saunders.    See  Sanlalum  album. 

YEST.  Cererisirp  fernu.ntum.  It  is  the 
IClitn  which  collects  on  beer  while  ferment- 
ing, and  has  the  property  of  exciting  that 
process  in  various  other  substances.  Medi- 
cinally it  is  antiseptic  and  tonic;  and  has 
been  found  useful  internally,  as  well  as  in 
making  the  fermenting  cataplasm. 

Yorkshire  saniele.     See  P\n%uicula. 
Yfsir.oGLo'ssus.       (From    u^tKovftc,     the 
JTpsiloid  bone,  and  yxuvj*.  the  tongue.)     A 
muscle   originating    in    the  ypsiloid    bone, 
and  terminating  in  the  tongue. 

Fpsiloi'dks.  (From  u,  the  Greek  letter, 
called  ypsilon,  and  ttfoc,  a  likeness.)     The 


os   byoides,  so  named   from  its  likeness  to 
the  Greek  letter  ypsilon. 

YTTRIA.  The  heaviest  of  the  earths. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  4.842.  It  resembles 
glucine  in  several  of  its  properties.  It  is 
smooth  and  insipid.  It  is  infusible  alone, 
but  vitrifies  with  borate  of  soda.  It  com- 
bines with  the  acids,  and  is  precipitated 
from  those  solutions  by  ammonia  and 
prussiate  of  potash.  It  is  also  precipitated 
by  tannin.  The  precipitate  is  not  soluble 
in  acetic  acid.  As  some  of  its  salts  are 
coloured,  and  its  weight  nearly  approaches 
to  that  of  metals,  it  is  considered  as  the  link 
which  connects  the  metals  with  the  earths. 
It  differs  from  glucine  in  not  being  soluble 
in  fixed  alkalis,  nor  being  precipitated  by 
the  succinates.  Its  attraction  for  the  acids 
is  also  generally  stronger  than  that  of 
glucine,  and  its  saline  compounds  have  not 
the  same  saccharine  taste,  lis  other  pro 
perties  have  not  yet  been  examined. 
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iljA'ccHARuiu.   See  Saccharum. 

ZACCHIA,  Paolo,  an  eminent  phy- 
sician, was  born  at  jRome  in  1585,  and 
became  distinguished  by  his  learning  and 
accomplishments,  as  well  as  by  his  pro- 
fessional skill.  He  was  physician  to  Pope 
Innocent  X.  and  celebrated  among  his 
contemporaries  by  various  publications,  of 
which  the  principal  is  entitled  "  Quaestiones 
Medico-legales,"  and  has  been  often  re- 
printed. He  was  also  the  author,  in  Italian, 
of  two  esteemed  works,  on  the  Lent  diet, 
and  on  hypochondriacal  affections.  He 
died  in  1659. 

Za'ffran.     (Arab.)     Saffron. 

Zai'bac     (Arab.)     Quicksilver. 

Za'kza.  An  ancient  and  provincial  name 
of  the  sarsaparilla. 

Zk'a  mays.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
Indian  wheat  plant,  a  native  of  America, 
and  cultivated  in  Italy,  and  several  parts  of 
Europe,  for  its  grain,  which  is  ground  for 
the  same  purposes  as  our  wheat,  to  which  it 
is  very  little  inferior. 

ZEDOA'KIA.  1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants,  in  the  Linnsan  system. 
Class,  Monundria.  Order,  Monogynia.  Ze- 
doary. 

2.  The  Pharmacopceial  name  of  the 
Kcempferia  rotunda;  which  see. 

Zedoa'ria  lo'nga.  The  long  roots  of 
the  Zedoaria  rotunda,  of  Linnaeus. 

Zedo'aria  rotu'nda.  The  systematic 
name,  according  to  some,  of  the  zedoary 
plant.     See  Zedoaria. 

Zedoary.     See  Zedoaria. 

Ze'rna.     An  ulcerated  impetigo.    Lepra. 

Zi'bethum.  (From  Zobeth,  Arab.)  C»- 
vetta.  Civet.  A  soft  unctuous  odoriferous 
substance  about  the  consistence  of  honey  or 
butter,  of  a  whitish,  yellowish,  or  brownish 
colour,  sometimes  blackish,  contained  in 
some  excretory  follicles  near  the  anus  of  the 
Fiverrazibetha,  of  Linnajus.  It  has  a  grate- 
ful smell  when  diluted,  and  an  unctuous 
subacrid  taste,  and  possesses  stimulating, 
nervine  and  antispasmodic  virtues. 

ZIMMERMAN,  John  George,  was 
born  in  1728,  at  Brug,  in  the  canton  of 
Bern,  and  studied  medicine  under  Haller 
at  Gottingen,  where  he  took  his  degree  at 
23.  Having  married  a  relation  of  Haller 
at  Bern,  he  settled  as  a  physician  in  his 
native  town  ;  the  retirement  of  which  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  composing  many 
pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  and  particu- 
larly a  sketch  of  his  popular  work,  "  On 
Solitude."  His  treatise,  "  On  the  Expe- 
rience of  Medicine,"  appeared  in  1763, 
and  three  years  after  (hat  on  dysentery. 
In  1768  he  accepted  the  post  of  physician  to 
the  king  of  England  for  Hanover,  whither 


he  removed.  Here  the  accumulation  ol 
business  tended  in  some  measure  to  allay 
the  irritability  of  his  temper ;  and  being 
obliged,  about  three  years  after,  to  put 
himself  under  the  care  of  a  surgeon  at 
Berlin  for  some  local  complaint,  the  notice 
that  was  taken  of  him,  even  by  the  king, 
contributed  much  to  improve  his  health 
and  spirits,  and  of  course  his  happiness. 
Having  lost  his  first  wife,  be  formed  a 
second  matrimonial  connexion  in  1782; 
which  helped  much  to  alleviate  the  afflic- 
tions to  which  he  was  afterward  exposed. 
In  1786  he  was  sent  for  to  attend  the  great 
Frederick  in  his  last  illness ;  and  he  pub- 
lished an  account  of  the  conversations  which 
he  had  with  that  celebrated  prince.  He  was 
led,  too,  to  defend  the  character  of  Frede- 
rick against  the  censures  of  count  de  Mira- 
beau,  which  subjected  him  to  severe  criti- 
cisms. His  political  and  religious  principles 
induced  him  also  to  attack  those  societies 
which  paved  the  way  to  the  French  revolu- 
tion ;  and  he  advised  the  emperor  Leopold 
to  suppress  them  by  force :  and  having  laid 
an  unavowed  publication  to  the  charge  of  a 
particular  person,  he  subjected  himself  to  a 
prosecution  for  a  libel.  His  mind  had  arrived 
to  such  a  state  of  irritation.that  the  approach 
of  the  French  towards  Hanover  almost  sub 
verted  his  reason  :  he  abstained  from  food, 
and  died  absolutely  worn  out  in  1795. 

ZINC.  {Zincum,  Germ.)  A  metal  found 
in  nature  combined  with  oxygen,  carbonic 
acid,  and  sulphuric  acid  ;  and  mineralized 
by  sulphur.  Native  oxyde  of  zinc  is  com- 
monly called  calamine.  It  occurs  in  a  loose 
and  in  a  compact  form,  amorphous,  of  a 
white,  gray,  yellow,  or  brown  colour,  with- 
out lustre  or  transparency.  Combined  with 
carbonic  acid,  it  is  called  vitreous  sine  ore, 
or  native  carbonate  of  zinc.  It  is  found  in 
solid  masses,  sometimes  in  six-sided  com- 
pressed prisms,  both  ends  being  covered 
with  pentagons.  Its  colour  is  generally 
grayish  inclining  to  black.  It  is  often  tran- 
sparent. Sulphate  of  sine  is  found  efflores- 
cent in  the  form  of  stalactites  or  in  rhombs. 
Sulphur et  of  zinc,  or  blende,  is  the  most 
abundant  ore.  It  is  found  of  various  co- 
lours ;  brown,  yellow,  hyacinth,  black,  kc. 
and  with  various  degrees  of  lustre  and  tran- 
parency.  This  zinc  ore  is  contaminated  with 
iron,  lead,  argillaceous  and  siliceous  earths, 
&.C  It  occurs  both  in  amorphous  masses  and 
civstallizrd  in  adiversityof  polygonal  figures. 

'Properties  of  Zinc— Zinct  on  its  fracture 
appears  of  a  shining  white  colour,  with  a 
bluish  tint.  It  possesses  some  degree 
ductility,  and  may  be  extended  when  care- 
fully passed  between  metallic  cylinders  ma 
flatting,  mill.     Its  specific  gravity  is  7.J9V 
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t  melts  about  680°  Fahr.     By  a 'farther 
increase   of  heat    it  is  volatilized  without 
change.      When    melted   in    contact  with 
the  air,  its  surface   becomes  covered  with 
an  imperfect  oxyde  ;  when   heated  a  little 
above   ignition  it   burns  w  ith  a  bright  yel- 
lowish-white    flame,    slightly   tinged   with 
green,  and  a  white  oxyde  is  formed  in  light 
flakes,  which   are   carried  off'  by  the  rapid 
current  of  air  over  the  burning  metal.     It 
undergoes  very  little    alteration  from    the 
air,  its  surface  becomes  slightly  tarnished. 
It  is  not  acted  on    by  water  at  the  usual 
tempi  rature   of  our    atmosphere,    but    at 
that  of  ignition,   it    decomposes  this  fluid 
rapidly.     It  is  oxydized  and  dissolved    by 
the  greater  number  of  the  acids.     It  has  a 
very  strong    attraction    for  oxygen,    and 
therefore  precipitates  the  greater   number 
of   the  metals  from  their  acid  solutions. 
All  the   alkalis,  when  digested    or   boiled 
with  zinc,  blacken  its  surface,  and  dissolve 
a  minute   portion  of    it.      It   decomposes 
muriate  of  ammonia,  sulphate  of    potash, 
and  various  other  neutral  salts.     A  mixture 
of    nitrate  of    potash    and   zinc  detonates 
with  rapidity.      Sulphur  and  zinc  cannot 
he  united  by  fusion.     Gold,  silver,  platina, 
and  nickel,  form  brittle   compounds   with 
zinc.     It  easily  unites  with   mercury  and 
tin.     It  does  not    combine  with   lead  nor 
bismuth.     The  most  frequent,  and  at  the 
same  time,  most  useful  combination  of  zinc, 
is  that  with  copper.     It  unites  with  great 
difficulty  to   arsenic,  iron,  and  cobalt.     It 
inflames  in  oxymuriatic  acid  gas,  and  ful- 
minates by  pressure  or  a  blow  with  hyper- 
oxymuriate  of  potash.     It  is  a  very  strong 
conductor  of  galvanism.     The  use  of  zinc 
in  the  arts  is  very  considerable.     In  medi- 
cine the   sulphate  of  zinc,  or  white  vitriol, 
is  the    preparation    most    employed.     See 
Zinci  Sulphas. 

Zinc  vitriolated.  See  Zinei  sulphas 
Zl'NCI  O'XYDUM.  Zmcum  Calci- 
nalum.  Oxyde  of  zinc.  Flowers  of  zinc. 
Nihil  album.  Lana  I'hilosophorum.  "Throw 
gradually  little  pieces  of  zinc  into  a  large 
deep  crucible  placed  obliquely  and  made  of 
a  white  heat,  another  crucible  being  placed 
over  it,  so  that  the  zinc  may  be  exposed  to 
the  air,  and  that  it  may  be  frequently  stirred 
with  an  iron  spatula;  take  out  directly  the 
oxyde,  which  is  formed  from  time  to  time  ; 
then  pass  the  white  and  lighter  part  of  it 
through  a  sieve.  Lastly  pour  water  upon 
this,  that  a  very  fine  powder  may  be  formed 
in  the  same  manner  as  chalk  is  directed  to 
be  prepared."  The  properties  of  this  oxyde 
are  analogous  to  those  of  the  sulphate,  (ex- 
cephhat  it  is  hardly  active  enough  to  excite 
vomiting,)  if  given  in  larger  doses :  but 
it  is  more  precarious  in  its  effects;  and 
chiefly  used  at  present  as  an  external  astnn- 

^Zl.NCI     SU'LPHAS.        Zincum    vilrio- 

latum.       Vilriolum    album.       Sulphate    of 

White    vitriol      This  nreurs  native. 
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but  n»t  sufficiently  pure  for  medical  use. 
It  is  thus  prepared  in  the  pharmacopoeia. 
"  Take  of  zinc,  broken  to  little  pieces, 
three  ounces;  sulphuric  acid,  by  weight, 
five  ounces :  water,  four  pints.  Mix  tbem 
in  a  glass  vessel,  and  when  the  effervesence 
is  over,  filter  the  solution  through  paper  ; 
then  boil  it  down,  till  a  pellicle  appears, 
and  set  it  by  to  crystallize."  This  prepara- 
tion is  given  internally  in  the  dose  of  from 
3j  to  3ss,  as  a  vomit.  In  small  doses  it 
cures  dropsies,  hitermitting  headachs,  and 
some  nervous  diseases  ;  and  is  a  powerful 
antispasmodic  and  tonic.  A  solution  of 
white  vitriol  is  abo  used  to  remove  gleets, 
gonorrhoeas,  and  for  cleaning  foul  ulcers, 
having  an  astringent  or  stimulant  effect,  ac- 
cording to  its  strength. 
ZI'NCUM.  See  Zinc. 
Zi'ncum  calcina'tum.  See  Zinci  O.ry- 
dum. 

Zi'ncum  vitriola'tum.      See    Zinci  sul- 
phas. 

Zi'ncum      vitriola'tum      purifica'tum. 
See  Zinci  sulphas. 

Zi'ngi.     An  ancient  name  of  the  stellated 
aniseed,     ^ee  Illicium  anisatum. 

ZI'N  GIBER.  (ZtyftCtfit,  Indian.) 
Zingiber  album.  Zingiber  nigrum.  Zingi- 
ber communes  Zingiber.  Ginger.  Jlmo- 
mvm  zingiber,  of  Linnaeus.  The  white 
and  black  ginger  are  both  the  produce  of 
the  same  plant,  the  difference  depending 
upon  the  mode  of  preparing  them.  Ginger 
is  generally  considered  as  an  aromatic,  and 
less  pungent  and  heating  to  the  system  than 
might  be  expected  from  its  effects  upon  the 
organ  of  taste.  It  is  used  as  an  antispas- 
modic and  carminative.  The  cases  in  which 
it  is  more  immediately  serviceable  are  fla- 
tulent colia*,  debility,  and  laxity  of  the  sto- 
mach and  intestines  ;  and  in  torpid  and 
phlegmatic  constitutions  to  excite  brisker 
vascular  action.  It  is  seldom  given  but  in 
combination  with  other  medicines.  In  the 
pharmacopoeias  it  is  directed  in  the  form  of 
a  syrup  and  condiment,  and  in  many  com- 
positions ordered  as  a  subsidiary  ingredient 
Zi'sgibf.r  a'lbum.  The  root  of  the  amo- 
mum  zingiber,  of  Linnaeus,  is  so  termed 
when  deprived  of  its  radicles  and  sordes. 
Zingiber  commu'ne.  See  Zingiber. 
Zi'ngiber  nigrum.  The  mot  of  the 
Jimomum  zingiber,  of  Linnaeus,  is  so  called 
when  suffered  to  dry  with  its  radicles  and 
the  sordes  which  usually  hang  to  it. 

ZINN,  John  Godfrey,  was  born  in 
1726,  studied  under  Haller  at  Gottingen, 
and  became  botanical  professor  in  that  uni- 
versity. His  first  experiments  were  under- 
taken to  ascertain  the  sensibility  of  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  brain  ;  he  then  proceeded 
to  the  examination  of  the  eye,  on  which  he 
published  a  work  in  much  estimation. 
The  result  of  his  botanical  labours  ap- 
peared in  several  papers,  and  in  a  catalogue 
of  the  plants  about  Gottingen,  arranged 
affording  to  the  plan  of  his  presBptcnr.     H< 
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died  prematurely  in  175S.     He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  several  learned  societies. 
Zi'nziber.     See  Zingiber. 

ZIRCON.  An  earth  discovered  in  the 
year  1793,  by  Klaprolh  of  Berlin,  in  the 
Zircon  or  Jargon,  a  gem  first  brought  from 
the  island  of  Ceylon,  hut  also  found  in 
France,  Spain,  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 
Its  colour  is  either  gray,  greenish,  yellow- 
ish, reddish  brown,  or  purple.  It  has  little 
lustre,  and  is  nearly  opaque.  Zircon  is 
likewise  found  in  another  gem  called  the 
hyacinth.  This  stone  is  of  a  yellowish  red 
colour  mixed  with  brown.  It  possesses 
lustre  and  transparency. 

Properties — Zircon  has  a  white  colour, 
is  exceedingly  heavy,  and  rough  or  harsh  to 
the  touch  like  silex.  It  has  neither  taste 
nor  odour,  and  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
forms  with  it  a  kind  of  jelly.  It  melts 
with  borax  into  a  transparent  colourless 
glass.  It  suffers  in  a  charcoal  crucible  a 
pasty  fusion  by  intense  heat,  and  contracts 
in  its  dimensions,  acquiring  a  gray  colour 
and  scintillating  hardness.  In  this  state  it 
is  very  hard  and  insoluble  in  acids.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  4.3.  Neither  air  nor 
combustible  bodies  act  upon  it.  It  is  solu- 
ble in  water,  but  retains  while  drying  in  the 
air  a  large  quantity  of  it,  which  gives  it  the 
semi-transparency  and  appearance  of  a  yel- 
low jelly,  or  gum  arabic  ;  it  exhibits  the 
same  vitreous  fracture.  It  unites  with  all 
the  acids  and  forms  salts,  differing  from 
those  of  the  other  bases  by  being  decompo- 
sable by  alumine,  glucine,  the  alkalis,  and 
by  mere  heat.  It  fuses  with  alumine  and 
silex.  It  is  insoluble  even  by  boiling  in  a 
solution  of  alkalis,  neither  can  it  be  fused 
with  them  by  means  of  heat ;  but  it  is  solu- 
ble in  alkaline  carbonates. 

By  these  properties  this  earth  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  every  other.  It  is  still  of 
no  use  in  the  arts. 

Method    of   obtaining    Zircon. Reduce 

the  mineral  to  powder,  mix  it  with  three 
times  its  weight  of  potash,  and  fuse  it  in  a 
crucible.  Wash  the  obtained  mass  in  dis- 
tilled water,  till  the  whole  of  the  potash  be 
extracted ;  then  dissolve  the  residuum  as 
far  as  possible  in  diluted  muriatic  acid. 
Boil  the  solution  to  precipitate  any  silex  it 
may  contain,  filter  it,  and  gradually  add 
solution  of  potash.  The  zircon  will  now 
become  precipitated.  Wash  it  repeatedly  in 
distilled  water  and  dry  it. 

Ziza'nia  aojja'tica.  The  systematic 
name  of  a  reed  whose  grain  is  much  es- 
teemed. The  Water  sizania  grows  in  the 
swampy  parts  of  Jamaica  and  Virginia. 
The  Indians  are  exceeding  fond  of  its  grain, 
and  account  it  more  delicious  than  rice. 
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Zi  zyphus.     The  jujubes  were  lormer 
so  called.     Sec  Rhamnus  zizyphus. 

Zo'na.      (From    <*Wu,u/,     to   surround 
Zoster.     The  shingles. 

ZOOLOGY.  (Zi,ologia,  from  £a>ov,  an 
animal,  and  *.o/i;,  a  discourse.)  Thai 
part  of  natural  history  which  treats  of  ani 
mals. 

ZOONOMIA.  (From  £W,  an  animal, 
and  vofjto;,  a  law.)  The  laws  of  organic 
life. 

ZOOTOMY.  (Zootomia.  from  fan,  an 
animal,  and  renvoi,  to  cut.)  The  dissection' 
of  animals. 

Zo'ster.  (From  gonvui,  to  gird.)  A 
kind  of  erysipelas  which  goes  round  the 
body  like  a  girdle. 

Zu'char.     (Arab.)     Sugar. 

ZYGOMA.  (From  &<>;,  a  yoke  ;  be- 
cause it  transmits  the  tendon  of  the  tempo- 
ral muscle  like  a  yoke.)  The  cavity  under 
the  zygomatic  process  of  the  temporal  bone 
and  os  rnahe. 

ZYGOMATIC  PROCESS.  An  apophy- 
sis ot  the  osjugale,  and  another  of  the  tem- 
poral bone  are  so  called. 

ZYGOMATIC  SUTURE.  Sutura  zy- 
gomatica.  The  union  of  the  zygomatic 
process  of  the  temporal  bone  to  the  cheek 
bone. 

ZYGOMA'TICUS  MAJOR.  This  mus- 
cle arises  from  the  cheek  bone  near  the 
zygomatic  suture,  taking  a  direction  down- 
wards and  inwards  to  the  angle  of  the 
mouth  ;  it  is  a  long  slender  muscle,  which 
ends  by  mixing  its  fibres  with  the  orbicu- 
laris oris  and  the  depressor  of  the  lip. 

ZYGOMA'TICUS  MINOR.  This  mus- 
cle arises  a  little  higher  up  than  the  zygo- 
matics major,  upon  the  cheek  bone,  but 
nearer  the  nose  ;  it  is  much  more  slender 
than  that  muscle,  and  is  often  wanting.  It 
is  the  zygomatic  muscle  that  marks  the  face 
with  that  line  which  extends  from  the  cheek 
bone  to  the  corner  of  the  mouth,  which  is 
particularly  distinguishable  in  some  persons. 
The  zygomatic  muscles  pull  the  angles  of 
the  mouth  up  as  in  laughter,  and  from,  in 
this  way,  rendering  the  face  distorted,  it 
has  obtained  the  name  of  distortor  oris. 
The  strong  action  of  this  muscle  is  more 
particularly  seen  in  laughter,  rage,  or  grin- 
ning. 

Zytho'gala.  Zvdoyaxit.  Beer  and  milk, 
which  make  together  what  we  colMnonly 
call  posset-drink ;  a  term  often  to  be  met 
with  in  Sydenham. 

zz.  The  ancients  signify  Myrrh  by  these 
two  letters,  from  £u.vpm,  a  name  for  it 
common  among  them  ;  but  the  late  writers 
use  them  only  for  the    Zinsiber,    ginger. 
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